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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  Indian  Appairs, 
Washington^  September  14^  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabiuit  herewith  the  Sixty-fonrth  Annual 
Beport  upon  Indian  Affairs. 

The  year's  work  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results,  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  Employees  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service  have  been  faithful  and  energetic.  Only  a  few  changes  have 
been  required,  and  these  were  made  solely  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
and  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  those  who  have 
rendered  meritorious  service  in  less  important  positions.  As  will  be 
noted  hereafter,  a  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  Indian 
employees,  and  in  filling  positions  at  agencies  and  schools  Indians  have 
been  given  the  preference  for  appointment  when  found  competent  to  do 
the  work  required. 

APPROPEIATIONS. 

The  amouBt  appropriated  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1896  is  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  Indian  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895.  The  grand  total  for  1895  is  f  1,980,734.79  in 
excess  of  that  for  1896,  while  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  service  for  1895  is  but  $16,290.94  m  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  for  1896. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  show  the  different  objects  of 
appropriation: 

Tablr  1. — Jppropriation9  far  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1896  and  1896. 


1866.  1806. 


Cnrmii and eontliif«oi ezpeMM , — , f711. 040.00  .  f727,640.00 

TraitT  obttgaHoiM  witli  iDdlaas 2.9M.g4«.&3  .  2.9H2.147.19 

MIsoellMieoiM  support,  gntaitie« M3  125.00  605.025.00 

IncideoUl expenses '         114  OUO.OO  '  82.050.00 

MieceUaoeoae 287  245.84  549  903. 0 

Support  of  edieole 2.000,006.00  2,050,515.00 

Trust  fonds,  pnneipsl 1,430  910.66   

Trust  funds.  iBtefest 78.320.00  9.870.42 

VwymtaitutlMaA 2.467  697.00  1,660.000.00 


Tntol 10.750.486.03      8  763.75L24 
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The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1895  included  several  agreements 
with  Indian  tribes  forcessionsof  land  involvingappropriations aggregat- 
ing $2,467,697.  It  also  provided  for  payment  of  damages  to  settlers  on 
the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations,  amounting  to  $119,119.19, 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  place  upon  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  interested 
therein  the  face  value  of  certain  nonpaying  State  bon'ds  or  stocks,  to 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  said  bonds  to  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Certain  Shawnee  funds  were  also 
capitalized.  Although  taking  no  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  these  two 
latter  things  apparently  involved  an  appropriation  of  $1,430,666.66. 
These  various  items  are  as  follows : 

Payment  of  damages  to  settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Win- 
nebago reservations $119, 119. 19 

Payment  to  Yankton  tribe  for  lands 621, 475. 00 

Payment  to  Yakama  tribe  for  lands 20, 000. 00 

Payment  to  Cceur  d'Alenes  for  lands 15, 000. 00 

Payment  to  Siletz  Indians  for  lands 142,600.00 

Payment  to  NezPerces  for  lands 1,668,622.00 

Capitalization  of  Shawnee  funds 100, 000. 00 

Face  value  of  certain  State  bonds  assumed  by  tbe  United 

States  .: 1,330,666.66 

Total -^ 4,017,482.85 

Deducting  this  total  from  the  total  appropriated  by  the  act/ — 
$10,750,486.03 — and  there  remains  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
fiscal  year  1895,  $6,733,003.18. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  total  amount  appropriated  is  $8,763,751.24. 
The  act  contains  no  agreements  with  the  Indian  tribes  involving  any- 
considerable  expenditure,  but  does  contain  several  items  outside  of  the 
ordinary,  as  follows : 

For  compensating  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation 
for  loss  sustained  by  receiving  less  laud  per  capita  than  they 
were  entitled  to $187,039 

For  payment  of  the  first  installment  due  the  Cherokee  Nation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  "Cherokee  Outlet" 1,660,000 

For  survey  of  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  Geological  Survey.      200, 000 

Total 2,047,039 

Deducting  this  from  the  total  appropriated,  and  there  remains  for  the 

current  expenses  of  1896,  $6,716,712.24. 
Comparing  the  two  years,  we  have: 

Current  expenses  for  1895 $6,733,003.18 

Current  expenses  for  1896 6,716,712.24 

Difference  in  favor  of  1896 16.290.94 

The  estimates  for  the  current  expenses  for  1896,  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  this  office,  amounted  to  $6,723,844.83;  the  amount  appro- 
priated, therefore,  is  $7|132.59  less  than  the  estimates. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  Indiau  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  has 
been  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as  those  laid  down  during  the  past 
few  years — through  the  medium  of  nonreservation  boarding  schools, 
reservation  boarding  and  day  schools,  contract  boarding  and  day 
schools,  and  public  schools  carried  on  under  State  supervision. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  the  various  Indian  schools 
for  1894  and  1895  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  2. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  achoole,  1894  and  1895, 


Kind  of  school. 


Ck>Temment  schools : 

Nonreservation  training 
Keaenration  boarding. .« . 
Day 


Total 


Contract  schools : 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding,  specially  appropriated  for. 


Total 


PubUo  day  schools 

Mission  schools  not  assisted  by  the  GoTemment;  boarding. 


Aggregate 
Increase . . 


Enrollment. 

Average 
attendance. 

1894.a 

1885. 

1894.a 

1895. 

4,350 
7,631 
3,256 

4,673 
8,068 
3,843 

3,609 
6.140 
2,082 

8,790 
6,477 
2,528 

15,237 

16,584 

11,831 

12,804 

4,147 

506 

1,281 

8,873 

688 

1,319 

8,583 

428 

1,152 

3.406 

407 

1,186 

6,026 

5.880 

5,163 

4.998 

204 
152 

819 
253 

102 
124 

192 
194 

21.619 


23,036 
1,417 


17,220 


18.188 
968 


a  These  figures  are  taken  ftx)m  table  on  page  510  of  report  for  1894,  made  up  fh>m  later  returns  than 
table  on  page  14. 

These  figures  do  not  include  schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
nor  those  which  the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  her  Indians. 
Therefore  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  from  the 
remaining  tribes  23,036  Indian  pupils  are  now  gathered  together  under 
the  civilizing  influence  of  schools  and  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
enlightened  ideas  and  customs.  This  is  over  60  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Indian  school  population  exclusive  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Every  agency  and  almost  every  reservation  has 
one  or  more  school  plants,  many  of  them  well  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  and  fully  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  older  Indians  seem  more  favorably  disposed  toward  education 
than  hitherto,  and  agents  and  superintendents  are  not  now  encounter- 
ing the  unreasoning  opposition  to  schools  so  common  in  the  earlier 
history  of  this  work.  Indians  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  old 
order  of  things  has  passed  away  with  the  buflfalo,  and  that  only  by 
educating  his  children  can  the  Indian  compete  with  the  white  man  in 
the  struggle  for  life.  This  fact  is  disclosed  in  reports,  and  is  demon- 
strated in  the  increased  attendance. 
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This  increase  of  1,417  in  eurollment  and  968  in  average  attendance 
during  the  past  year  has  been  secured  without  resort  to  coercion  even 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law.  Cases  have  arisen  where  force 
seemed  necessary  to  induce  parents  to  place  their  children  in  the 
schools  and  to  keep  them  there  when  enrolled,  yet  I  have  refrained 
from  using  such  means,  i)referring  the  better  course  of  moral  suasion 
and  convincing  arguments,  and  finding  them  utimately  effective.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  note  the  success  of  such  methods,  clearly  evi- 
denced in  the  steady  and  healthy  increase  of  attendance,  as  shown  in 
the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  average  attendance  of  Indian 
pupils  during  a  series  of  years: 

Table  3.  ^Number  of  Indian  ackooU  and  average  attendance  from  1877  to  1095, 


Tear. 


Totals. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884 

1885 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

188». 

1880. 

1801. 

18112. 

1863. 

1894. 

1895. 


Boardiug  schools.    |       Day  schools,  a 

Number.'^'""*®    I  Number.  !^^*J»«^    (  Number.  L^^«I»«« 
;atteDdance.      ""'"^•-  attendance.'  'attendance. 


-  — 



48 

49 

.. 

h7 

flO 

68 

3,888 

71 

2.755 

75 

2,599 

86 

4  358 

114 

6.201 

115 

7,260 

117 

8.020 

12U 

8.705 

136 

9.146 

140 

9.865 

146 

11,425 

149 

12.422 

156 

13  635 

157 

14.457 

157 

15,061 

&1 

119 

107 

109 

106 

54 

64 

76 

86 

99 

110 

107 

103 

106 

110 

126 

119 

6115 

125 


4.221 
1,311 
1.443 
1.757 
1,942 
2.370 
2,500 
2,715 
2,406 
2.367 
2.163 
2.745 
2.668 
2.639 
3,127 


131 

3,508 

168 

4,143 

159 

4,488 

169 

4,651 

174 

1,976 

126 

4,6a» 

139 

4.042 

162 

6,115 

200 

8,143 

214 

9,630 

227 

10,520 

233 

11,420 

289 

11,55S 

246 

12,282 

256 

13,588 

275 

15,167 

275 

16,803 

272 

C17.220 

282 

18,188 

a  Public  schools  att«Dded  by  Indian  children  included  in  the  average  attendance  but  not  in  the 
number  of  schools. 

b  This  excludes  four  Eastern  Cherokee  schools  discontinued  during  1894  ana  since  reopened. 

0  Tills  item  is  taken  from  table  on  page  510  of  report  for  1894,  made  up  firom  later  returns  than  taUe 
on  page  6. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

As  noted  in  my  former  reports,  I  have  endeavored  to  place  as  many 
Indian  pupils  as  possible  in  the  State  public  schools.  Progress  has 
been  made,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  and  more  slowly  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  mingling  of  the  races  in  schools  is  not  looked  upon  with 
as  much  favor  as  it  should  be,  and  prejudice  exists  upon  the  part  of  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  Indians.  Still  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  cov- 
ered by  contracts  with  public  schools  has  almost  doubled,  being  487  for 
last  year  as  against  259  the  previous  year.  The  system  will  be  further 
urged  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  the  probability  that  more 
public  schools  will  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Government 
aid  of  $10  per  capita  per  quarter  for  coeducation  of  Indian  children  in 
white  schools.  The  following  table  shows  the  public  schools  in  which 
Indian  pupils  are  enrolled,  and  the  number  contracted  for: 
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Table  4. — Pnhlie  aohools  at  which  Indian  pupiU  were  placed  under  contract  with  the 

Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


State. 


School  (Untrict. 


California. 

Hichigan  . 
Kebraaka . 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 

tJtah 

Waahington 


Wiflconain. 
Total 


Bound  Valley 

Helm 

No.  2 

Plum  Valley,  No.  10. 

No.  1 

No.  36 

No.  87 

No.  6 

Na  90 

No.  91 

No.  94 

No.  1 

No.  104 

No.  14 

No.  29 

No.  82 

No.  77 

No.  83 


No.  30| 

Mianetaa,  No.  18... 

No.  42 

No.  90 

No.  64 

No.  69 

No.  55 

No.  32 

No.  12 

No.  53 

No.  10 

No.  54 

No.  44 

No.  61 

Nowl 

No.  11 

No.  7 

Town  of  Ashland. 


Cotinty. 


Inyo 

Sau  Diego 

laabella 

Knox 

Thunton 

Knox 

do 

Thuntton 

Knox 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Thurston 

Canadian 

Pottawatomie 

....do 

Kingflsher — 
Pottawatomie 

...do 

Blaine 

Pottawatomie 

do 

"G" 

Canadian 

Lane 

Boxelder 

Skagit 

Pierce  

Lewis 

Stevena 

Lewis 

Stevena 

do 

do 

Ashland 


Pni^. 


30 

10 

20 

6 

20 

8 

8 

20 

8 

10 

2 

5 

19 

50 

8 

8 

13 

4 

10 

17 

7 

3 

8 

20 

10 

4 

48 

10 

1 

6 

15 

8 

29 

0 

8 

22 


487 


NONRESERVATION  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  number  of  employees,  enroll- 
ment, and  average  attendance  of  the  varioas  nonreservation  boarding 
schools  and  the  rate  allowed  per  pupil  per  annum  are  shown  in  detail 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  5. — Locationy  average  attendancct  capacity ,  etCy  of  nonreeervation  training  schools 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


Location  of  achool. 


Carliale,  Pa 

Chemawa,  Greg 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuqnerque,  N.  Mex 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans . . 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,N.Mex 

Fort  M(^Te,Ariz 

Carson,  rJev 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fort  Le  wis,  Colo 

fort  Sbaw,  Mont 
erHs,Cal 

Flandreau.  S.  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Hoant  Pleaaant«Mich 

Tomah,  Wis 


Total 


Date  of 
opening. 


Nov. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sepl 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1,  1879 
25,1880 
15,  1884 
20,  1884 

1,1884 
-  ,1886 
-,  1890 
—,1890 
— ,  1890 
—.1891 
— ,  1891 
—.1892 
27,1892 

9,1893 

7,1893 
—,1893 

3,1893 
19,  1893 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


65 
28 
52 
37 
50 
50 
13 
35 
18 
24 
12 
32 
31 
33 
19 
23 
11 
14 
13 


560 


Rate  per 
annum. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

#167.00 

a800 

760 

167.00 

300 

250 

167.00 

400 

352 

167.00 

350 

282 

167.00 

300 

389 

167.00 

500 

585 

167.00 

150 

132 

167.00 

150 

179 

167.00 

150 

156 

167.00 

135 

127 

167.00 

180 

120 

167.00 

150 

904 

SOO 

195 

250 

208 

167.00 

125 

163 

167.00 

175 

184 

167.00 

90 

79 

150.00 

.    160 

178 

167.00 

125 

121 

4,790 

4,673 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

668 
214 
339 
192 
269 
499 
117 
133 
151 
119 
104 
157 
151 
194 
107 
112 

58 
135 

80 


3,799 


a  1,500  with  outiug  syatem. 
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There  are  19  nonreservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation,  one 
less  than  last  year.    The  buildings  at  Fort  Stevenson,  S.  Dak.,  having 
been  burned,  the  school  there  has  been  discontinued.    That  school  was 
originally  established  at  Fort  Stevenson,  not  because  of  any  special 
advantage  of  location,  but  because  of  the  abandoned  military  buildings 
there  which  could  be  utilized.    Pupils  were  obtained  mostly  from  the 
Fort  Berthold  Agency,  17  miles  distant,  which  had  no  Government 
boarding  school.    A  new  boarding  school  has  been  established  at  Fort 
Berthold  during  the  past  year,  which  will  practically  supply  the  place 
of  the  school  hitherto  carried  on  at  Fort  Stevenson.    The  number  of 
nonreservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation  I  consider  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our  educational  system.    At  least  for 
the  present,  no  more  such  schools  will  be  organized,  but  existing  ones 
will  be  fostered,  enlarged,  and  more  fully  prepared  to  accomplish  the 
work  mapped  out  for  them.    There  has  been  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  323  in  the  enrollment  at  these  schools,  making  a  total  of  4,673 
pupils. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  are  equipped  for  thorough  industrial 
work,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  i)ortion  of  the  educational  cur- 
riculum. While  literary  branches  are  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
Indians  are  found  to  develop  into  apt  students  as  soon  as  they  master 
the  English  language,  the  necessity  of  giving  Indian  youth  an  all-round 
training,  which  shall  equip  them  for  earning  their  own  living,  is  kept 
constantly  in  view.  To  teach  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  to  work  intelli- 
gently, efl'ectively,  and  hence  remuneratively,  is  the  first  consideration; 
but  this  so  involves  discipline  of  mind,  as  well  as  skill  of  handiwork, 
that  neither  can  be  slighted  without  loss  to  the  other. 

The  nonreservation  school  ili  its  peculiar  work  is  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  Indian  education  and  civilization,  and  should  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regular  Government  school  as  tiie  college  to  the  high  school. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  vitahty  to  this  idea  by  a  system  of  transfers 
from  the  reservation  schools.  The  brightest  and  most  efficient  higher- 
grade  pupils  are  recommended  by  school  superintendents  and  agents  for 
transfer  to  nonreservation  schools,  the  same  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
promotion.  It  therefore  stimulates  and  encourages  those  who  desire 
to  further  enlarge  their  minds  and  make  greater  opportunities  for 
themselves,  and  leaves  more  room  for  the  other  pupils  from  the  camps 
or  day  schools.  The  gradual  elaboration  of  this  plan  so  as  to  finally  fill 
the  nonreservation  schools  with  only  graduates  of  the  reservation 
schools  will  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  general  system  of 
Indian  education. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  to  give  Indian  graduates  every  oppor- 
tunity practicable  to  enter  the  field  of  life  in  good  situations,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  as  teachers.  In  order  to  give  greater  latitude  in 
the  matter,  the  President  amended  the  civil-service  rules  relating  to 
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appointments  and  promotions  in  the  Indian  school  service  by  adding 
the  following  clause: 

Graduates  of  Indian  normal  schools  and  of  normal  classes  in  Indian  schools  may 
be  employed  in  the  Indian  school  service  as  assistant  teachers  or  day -school  teachers 
without  further  examination,  provided  that  certificates  of  satisfactory  proficiency, 
of  good  moral  character,  and  of  physical  soundness,  signed  by  the  proper  officials, 
be  transmitted  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission:  And 
provided  further j  That  until  tho-lst  of  July,  1896,  graduates  of  the  senior  classes  of 
Carlisle,  Hampton,  Lincoln  Institute,  Chilocco,  Haskell  Institute,  and  other  Indian 
schools  of  equal  grade  may  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  rule.  Such  teachers 
shall  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  advanced  positions  on  presentation  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  satisfactory  certificates  of  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  their 
work  and  of  a  progressive  spirit  in  their  professional  interests,  signed  by  their 
immediate  official  superiors  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and 
forwarded  with  his  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  decide  as  to  the  satisfactoriness  of  such  certificates. 

This  modification  has  enabled  me  to  secure  excellent  teachers,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  debarred  from  entering  the  service.  The 
corps  of  teachers  now  numbers  many  graduates  of  training  schools 
who  have  proven  themselves  worthy  employees  well  qualified  for  their 
work.  Many  other  positions  in  the  school  service  are  filled  by  Indians, 
and  for  all  unclassified  positions  agents  aifd  superintendents  are 
instructed  to  give  preference  to  Indians. 

RESERVATION  GOVERNMENT  BOARDINO  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  75  Government  boarding  schools  situated  on  various  reser- 
vations. The  following  table  shows  their  location,  capacity,  and  date 
of  opening: 

Table  6. — Locationf  capaoityf  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reservation  hoarding 

schools. 


Location. 


■  Capac- 
ity. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Keama  Canyon 

Navajo  Agency 

Pima 

San  Carloe 

White  Mountain  Apache. 
California: 

FortYnma 

Hooi>a 

Round  Valley 


Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

FortLapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory : 

Quapaw  

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte. 

Kanaaa: 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 


Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa. 

Hinneaota : 

Leech  Lake 

Pine  Point 


a  Also  40  day  pupil 


100 
90 
100 
150 
100 
50 

250 

120 

70 


200 

200 

40 

110 
130 


a30 
75 

50^ 


biO 
60 


Date  of 
oi>ening. 


Mar.  — ,  1879 

,    1887 

Dec.  —,1881 
Sept.  — ,  1881 
Oct.  — .  1880 
Feb.  —.1894 

Apr.  — ,  1884 
Jan.  21, 1893 
Sept.  12, 1893 


1874 


Remwrks. 


School  began  Angust  15,  1881;  discon- 
tinued in  July,  1883,  by  burning  of 
building. 


Sept.— ,1886 
Sept  — ,  1885 

Sept.  — ,  1872 
June— ,1872 


Oct   —.1871 

,    1873 

,    1871 

Sept  — ,  1875 

Xov.  — ,  1807 
Mar.  — ,  1892 


Begun  by  Friends  as  orphan  asylum  in 
1867  under  contract  with  tribe. 


Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 


6  Also  20  day  pupils. 
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Table  6. — Location,  cap<ioityy  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reserwaii&n  hoarding 

schools — Continued. 


Location. 


Capac- 
ity. 


Date  of 
opening. 


Bemarks. 


Minnesota — Continued. 

Red  Lake 

White  Earth 

WUdKlce  River.... 


Montana : 

Blaokfeet 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska : 

Omalia 

San  tee 

Winnebago 

Nevada : 

Pyramid  Lake 

VWestem  Shoshone 

New  Mexico: 

Mescalero 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold,  Browning. 


50    Nov.  — .  1877 

a  100  I ,    1871  'Building  bnmed  in  February,  1806. 

60  I  Mar.  — ,  1892    Prior  to  this  date  a  contnot  school 

opened  in  November,  1888. 


125 
100 
110 
150 

80 

100 

90 

80 
50 


Jan.  —.1883 
Oct   —.1884 

Aug ,1891 

Aug.  — ,  1881 


,    1881 

Apr.  — ,  1874 
Oct.   —,1874 


Nov.  — ,  1882  , 

Feb.  11, 1893  |  Previously  a  semiboarding  school. 


50     Apr.  —,1884 


Fort  Tott«n. 


Standing  Rock,  agency 

Standing  Rock,  agricmturHl. . 
Standing  Rock,  Grand  River. 
North  Carolina: 

Eastern  Cherokee 


Oklahoma : 

Absentee  Shawnee. 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

Fort  Sill 


Kaw.. 

Osage. 
Otoe.. 


Pawnee 

Ponca  

Rainy  Mountain  — 
Riverside  (Wichita) 

Sao  and  Fox 


Seger 

Washita  (Kiowa). 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde. . . . 

Kluniath  ■ 

Siletz 

Simnasho 

Umatilla 

Yainax 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River . . 


660 

425Ji 

110 
100 
100  ^ 

100 


70 

no 

200 
125 

60^ 

160 
75 

125 

100 
50 
70 

120 

60 
150 


Nov.  21, 1804 


1874  ;  At  agenc 


Jan.  — ,  1891  i  At 
Mav  — ,  1877  I 
— '—,    1878 
Nov.  20, 1893  I 


agency. 
Fort  To 


otten. 


Jan.    1, 1893    Prior  to  this  date  a  oontraot  school 
opened  in  1885. 

May  — ,  1872  i 
Dec.  —,1872 

,    1879 

Aug.  — ,  1891 
Dec.  —.1869 
Aug.  — ,  1874  1 
Feb.  — ,  1874 
Oct.  —,1875; 

.    1865' 

,    1878. 

Jan.  — ,  1883 
Sept. -,1893  I 
Sept  — ,  1871  I 

,    1868  t 

Apr.  — ,  1872  1 
Jan.  11, 1893 
Feb.  —,1871 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 

In  Nebraska. 
In  Nebraska. 
In  Indian  Twritory. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 

At  Fort  Sill.     Transferred   with  the 
agency  to  the  Washita  in  1878. 


(Jrow  Oeek.. 

Lower  Brul6. 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uintah 

Washington : 

NeahBay 

Chohalis 

OkauHgan 

Puyallup 

Qulnaielt  — 

Skokoroish  .. 

Yakima 

Wisoonsin : 

Menomonee. . 

Oneida 

Wyomine : 

Shoshone.... 


100 

125 

90 

75 

100 

00 

120 


140 
140 
130 
125 

80 
80 

75 
6«) 
75 

150 
40 
60 

130 

150 
80 


Apr.  — ,  1874  1 
Feb.  -,  1874 
Oct  —.1873 
Aug.—,  1882 
Jan.  — ,  1883 
Nov.-,  1882 

Apr.    1.1893 


,    1874 

Oct  — ,  1881 

.    1873 

Feb.  — .  1882 

Apr.  — ,  1893 
Jan.  —,1881 

July  -,  1868 
Jan.  — ,  1873 

,    1890 

June—,  1871 

,    1868 

Doc.  — ,  1866 
.    1860 


At  new  agency.  At  old  agsaev  school 
for  girls  opened  in  187^  under  mis- 
sionary anspiees  in  Govt  buildings; 
school  for  boys  opened  in  1880. 


,    1876 

Mar.  27. 1893 


150  I  Apr.— ,1879 


Total 7,845 


a  Also  20  day  pupils. 


b  Also  30  day  pupils, 
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The  attendance  upon  these  schools  is  good,  the  increase  during  the 
year  in  enrollment  being  437,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  schools  at  Warm  Springs  and  Yainax  have  been 
consolidated.  Fort  Bennet  school  at  the  old  Cheyenne  River  Agency 
has  left  its  dilapidated  buildings  and  been  consolidated  with  the  new 
Cheyenne  River  Agency  school.  The  Pine  Ridge  school  has  not  been 
in  operation  owing  to  the  burning  of  its  buildings. 

The  personnel  of  the  various  schools  has  been  placed  upon  a  higher 
plane  and  a  corresponding  increase  m  efficiency  can  be  noted.  With  few 
exceptions  harmony  has  prevailed  between  the  agents  and  superintend- 
ents, and  in  unison  they  have  endeavored  to  build  up  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  I  note  with  pleasure  the  great  interest  taken  in  their 
schools  by  the  agents  and  their  commendable  pride  in  making  up  by 
excellent  work  for  deficiencies  in  equipment. 

As  teachers  and  officers  become  more  experienced  they  of  course 
become  more  proficient  in  dealing  with  and  instructing  the  Indians. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  new  teacher,  no  matter  how  efficient  in 
white  schools,  to  at  once  become  a  successful  Indian  instructor.  Con- 
ditions are  so  different,  language  is  such  a  barrier,  and  individual  char- 
acteristics are  so  dissimilar  that  it  takes  time  to  become  adjusted  and 
to  learn  how  to  invent  new  methods  or  to  adapt  old  ones  to  new  snr- 
ronndings. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  successful  Indian  instruction  is 
the  day  school.  These  schools  are  generally  situated  near  the  camps, 
and  take  the  little  ones  from  the  very  heart  of  barbarism.  Rude, 
uncouth,  and  shy,  the  teacher  has  a  most  difficult  task  in  instilling  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge  into  their  brains;  but  patiently,  step  by 
step,  this  is  gradually  accomplished.  These  schools  perform  serious 
work  in  the  educational  plan.  There  are  now  110  of  them,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  eight,  on  reservations,  and  they  have  a  capacity  for  4,145 
pupils.  This  is  an  increase  during  the  year  of  411  in  capacity  and  10 
in  number.  At  a  large  majority  of  these  schools  a  noonday  lunch  is 
furnished.  This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  their  efficiency,  and  has 
done  much  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  attendance. 

The  distribution  of  the  day  schools  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  7. — Location  and  capacity  of  Government  day  schools j  June  30,  1895. 


Arizona:  I    Iowa:  Capacity 

Moqni—  Capacity.  I  Sac  and  Fox 4. 

Haalapai 40     vri«i,i«««. 

Orelba*. 40      ^'^^Jg^U  e. 

PoUcca 60  Baraga 60 

Navajo—  I    Af innesota : 

Little  Wat«r 30  1  Birch  Cjooley «.» 36 

Whit©  Earth.  Twin  Lake 25 


Sapai 30 

California: 

BigPineo .• 35 

BiHhopa 40 


Montana: 

Tongue  River 30 


Mancheatora:;::;:::;::;:::::::::::::::    aoi  ^®*»2j^i:  p«„,^  m 

Mlaaion,  9  schools 283  !  Sante©,Ponca 3« 

Potter  Valley o 50  i   Nevada: 

Ukiaha 40!  Walker  River •.-•  30 

UpperLakea 45  1  Wadsworth *.  30 

a  Not  on  reservation. 


Pueblo —  Capacity. 

Cocbito 30 

Lai^DA 40 

SantaClara 30 

Zia 35 
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Table  7. — Location  and  capacity  of  Goremment  day  $ehoohf  June  30, 1895 — Continued. 

New  Mexico:  South  Dakota:  Capaci^. 

Cbeyenne  River,  3  scbools vO 

Pioe  Ridge.  25  scboola l^OCO 

Rosebud,  21  schools 608 

'Washington : 

Lummi 60 

ys  ^.  n      u                                                                       Neah  Bay.  Quillehute 00 

North  Carolina.  I*uyallup— 

Eastern  Cherokee,  4  schools 167  >                Jamestowna 30 

NorthDakota:                                                                  ^.         PortGamblea 24 

Devils  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain,  3schoolft.      150      Wi8«)n8in:        ^      ,     . 

Standing  Rock,  5  schools 180  i          (Treen  Bay.  4  schools 240 

Fort  Berthold,  2  schools 80             La  Pointe.  6  schools 240 

Oregon :  Total  capacity 4, 145 

Hat  Creek • 25  ;  Total  number  of  schools 110 

a  Not  on  reservation. 
GOVERNMENT  AID  TO   CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  contains  the 
following  provision  in  regard  to  decreasing  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the  support  of  schools  for 
Indians  carried  on  under  private  auspices,  and  known  as  contract 
schools : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  contracttj,  but  only  with  present  contract 
schools^  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  eighty  per  centnni  of 
the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the 
Government  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  make  provision  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children  in  Government  schools. 

The  question  of  making  this  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  for  contract  schools,  amounting  to  $92,701,  was  a  very  seri- 
ous one,  as  the  majority  of  the  schools  were  doing  good  work,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  where  the  reduction  should  be  made.  I  took  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  tlie  Department,  as  well  as  of  Congress,  not  to 
deprive  Indian  children  of  schooling,  but  merely  to  provide  that  Indi- 
ans educated  at  Government  expense  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
educated  at  Government  schools  in  preference  to  denominational  schools. 
Therefore  it  was  decided  not  to  make  a  uniform  "horizontal''  reduction 
everywhere,  but  instead,  (1)  To  continue  without  modification  contracts 
with  schools  at  points  where  the  Government  had  no  schools  or  had 
very  inadequate  school  facilities;  (2)  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils 
to  be  contracted  for  at  points  where  the  Government  had  already  pro- 
vided good  school  accommodations;  (3)  to  assume  all  schools  hitherto 
carried  on  under  private  auspices  which  should  be  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Indian  school  purposes;  (4)  to  reduce  per  capita  allow- 
ances to  schools  which  had  been  receiving  rates  in  excess  of  those 
allowed  the  m^ority  of  the  contract  schools. 

April  1(>  last  the  usual  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by  this  office  to 
Indian  school  contractors,  asking  them  to  submit  a  statement  as  to 
what  provision  for  caring  for  Indian  chidren  under  contract  they 
desired  the  Government  to  make  in  their  behalf  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  From  replies  received  and  subsequent  correspondence  it  appeared 
that  the  Government  could  obtain  control  of  the  following  schools  and 
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oondact  tbem  hereafter  as  Goverument  schools — baildings  and  appli- 
ances being  sold  or  rented  to  the  Government  for  Indian  school  use : 

AmoQDt  of 

last  yeai  s 

contract. 

School  at  Wittenberg,  Wis.  (Lutheran) $15,120 

Ramona  School,  Crow  Reservation,  Monl  (Unitarian) 5, 490 

School  at  Greenville,  Cal.  (Woman's  National  Indian  Associ- 
ation)         4,320 

Hope  School,  Springfield,  S.  Dak.  (Episcopal) 4, 860 

Also  the  following  school  desired  no  renewal  of  contract: 

White's  Manual  Labor  Institute,  Wabash,  Ind.  (Friends) 10, 020 

In  this  way  $39,810  of  the  required  reduction  was  easily  provided  for 
It  remained,  therefore,  to  make  the  rest  of  the  reductions,  to  the  extent 
of  over  $50,000,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  contractors  (in  all  cases)  and 
in  such  away  and  at  such  points  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Office  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  To  bring  this  about  contracts 
with  twenty-three  schools  were  reduced  either  in  the  number  of  pupils 
or  the  rate  allowed  per  pupil;  contracts  with  four  schools  were  discon- 
tinued, and  twenty-eight  schools  had  their  contracts  renewed  without 
change. 

The  equipment  of  the  Ramona  School  on  the  Crow  Reservation  has 
been  purchased  and  that  school  will  be  operated  in  the  future  as  a  Gov- 
ernment school  under  the  Crow  agent.  The  schools  at  Wittenberg,  Wis., 
Greenville,  Cal.,  and  Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  have  been  rented  from  their 
owners  and  converted  into  regular  Government  boarding  schools. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  contract  schools  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  8. — Schools  conducted  under  contract,  tvith  number  of  pupih  contracted  for,  rate 
per  capita,  and  total  amount  of  contract  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1895,  and  June 
SO,  1896. 


Location  of  school. 


18d5. 


c^iU W  N'*'"^''   Amount 


Baraga,  Mich.  (Chippewa  boarding) 

BemalUlo  boarding,  liew  Mexico 

California : 

Hoplanddaj 

St.Turibiu8  boarding 

Ukiah  day 

Pinole  day , 

Colville  Agency,  Waah. : 

COlviUe  boarding 

CoBurd'Al^ne  boarding 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  8.  Dak. : 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding. ... 

Grace  Howard  Miaaion  boarding 

Cit>w  Asrency,  Mont. : 

St.  Javier's  boardinff 

Montana  Industrial  noarding 

Devils  Lako  Agency,  N.  Dak. : 

St  Mary's  boarding.  Turtle  Mountain 
Fort  Belknap  Agency,  if  ont. : 

St  Paul's  boarding^. 

Graceville  boarding,  Minnesota 

Qreen  Bay  Agency,  Wis. : 

St  Joseph's  boarding 


$108 
125 

30 

108 

30 

30 

108 
106 

108 


108 
108 

108 

108 
108 

108 


45 
60 

20 
30 
20 
20 

65 
70 

60 
30 

85 
50 

13p 

135 
50 

130 


$4,860 
7,500 

600 

3,240 

GOO 

600 

7.020 
7.560 

6.480 
3,000 

9,180 
5.400 

14.040 

14.580 
5,400 

14.040 


1896. 


Rate  per 

capita  per 

annum. 


Number;  Amount 
allowed. I  required. 


$1U8 
125 

30 

108 

30 

30 

108 
108 


108  , 


108 


108 

108  I 
108  I 

108  < 


40 
60 

20 
10 
18 
18 

60 
60 

50 
30 

70 


130 

110 
50 

105 


$4,320 
7.500 

600 

i.oeo 

540 
540 

6.480 
6,480 

5.400 
S.OOO 

7.560 


14.040 

11.880 
5,400 

11,340 
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Loofttion  of  school. 


„?*}f.P®fJ  Number  I  Amonnt 

Sl^£^    allowed,  required.! 
annum.  ^  | 


Greenville  boardiog^Califomia 

Halstead  boardin^r^Lansas 

Harbor  Springs  boarding,  Michigan... 
La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. : 

Bayfield  Doaiding 

Bayfield  day 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Bad  River  day 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  day 

Red  Cliff  day 

Morris  boarding,  Minnesota 

North  Yakima  Doarding,  Washington. 


Osage  Agency,  Okla. : 

Pawnuska  boarding^ 

St  John's  boardingTHominy  Creek. 
Pine  Rid^  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

Holy  Rosary  boarding 

Plum  Creek  boardins,  Leslie,  S.  Dak. . . 
Point  Iroquois  day.  Bay  Mills,  Mich — 
Pneblo  Agency,  N.  Mex. : 

Acoma  day 

Isletaday 

Lagiuia  day 

Jemesday 

San  Juan  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

Taos  day 

Rosebud  Agency,  8.  Dak. : 

St  Francis  boarding 

San  Dle^  boarding,  California 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. : 

Sacred  Heart  boarding 

St  Peter's  Mission  boardmg,  Montana. . 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. : 

St  Stephen's  boarding 

Episcopal  Mission  IxMirding 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont : 

StLabre's  boarding 

Tnlalip  Agency,  Wash : 

Tulalip  boarding 

White  Barth  Agency,  Minn. : 

St  Benedict^  boarding  (orphan) — 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Hope  boarding,  Springfield,  S.  Dak 

Wittenberg  boarmng,  Wisconsin 


1895. 


1896. 


n^SiS.^J^'nm^''    Amount 


Total 


BOBOOLS  8PBCIALLT  APPBOPRIATED  FOR 
BT  CONOBB80.  a 

Banning  boarding,  California 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Clontarf  boarding,  Minnesota 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Rensselaer  boarding.  Indiana 

St  Benedict's  boarding,  St  Joseph,  Minu . 

St  John's  boarding,  Colleseville,  Minn . . . 

Kate  Drexel  Industrial  boarding,  Uma- 
tilla A»»ncy,  Oreg 

White'sMannal  Labor  Institute,  Wabash, 
Ind 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia 

Lincoln  Institution,  Phihuielphia,  Pa 


Total 


$106 
125 
108 

125 
HO 

108 
30 
30 
30 

108 

108 

125 
125 

108 

108 

30 


108 
108 

108 

108 

108 
108 
108 
108 


125 
125 
150 
150 


150 
150 

100 

167 
167 
167 


40 
30 
95 

30 
30 
50 
15 
40 
30 
80 
35 

60 
40 

UQ 
15 
20 


30 

25 

30 

30 

30 

25 

30 

35 

30 

22 

30 

25 

30 

20 

108 

95 

125 

95 

108 

40 

108 

180 

65 

20 

40 

100 

90 

40 

45 

140 


100 

100 

100 

300 

60 

50 

50 

60 

60 
120 
200 


$4,320 

3.750 

10,260 

3,750 
900 

5.400 
450 

1,200 
900 

8,640 

3,780 

6,250 
5,000 

15,120 

1,620 

600 

750 
900 
750 
1,050 
660 
750 
600 

10,260 
11,875 

4,320 
19,440 

7,020 
2,160 

4,320 

10,800 

9,720 

4,320 

4,860 

15,120 


285,715 


12,500 

12,500 

15,000 

45.000 

8,330 

7,500 

7,500 

6.000 

10,020 
20,040 
33,400 


177,790 


$125 
108 

108 
30 

108 
30 
30 
30 

106 

108 

125 
125 

108 


30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


108 

108 
108 

108 

108 

108 
108 


125 
106 
150 
129 


125 
125 

100 


167 
167 


25 
95 

30 
30 
50 
15 
40 
30 
66 
85 

50 
40 

140 


20 

25 
30 
25 
35 
22 


20 

95 
95 


145 

52 
20 

40 

95 

90 
40 


100 

100 

65 

300 


50 
50 

48 


120 
200 


$3,125 
10,260 

8,240 
900 

5,400 
450 

1.200 
900 

7,020 

3,780 

6,250 
5,000 

15,120 

""ioo 

750 
900 
750 
1.06O 
660 


600 

10,260 
11,875 


15,660 

5.616 
2,160 

4,320 

10,260 

9,720 
4,320 


228,306 


12,500 

10,800 

0,750 

38,700 


6,260 
6,250 

4,800 


20,040 
33,400 


142,490 


a  Of  these  schools  only  Hampton  and  Lincoln  have  especial  appropriations  for  1896. 
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The  amoants  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  former  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  9. — Amounts  set  apart  far  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  control  for 

the  fiscal  years  1889  to  1896,  inclusive. 


Rooaii  Cfttbolio 

Presbyterian 

CoogregatioDttl 

Episcopal 

Friends 

Hennonite 

Unitarian 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis . 

Methodist 

Hrs.  L.  H,  Daggett 

Miss  Howard 

Appropriation  for  Lincoln 

Institution 

Appropriation  for  Hampton 

I  ns  ti  tnte 

Woman's  National  Indian 

Association 

Point  I roquis,  Mich 

Plum  Creek,  Leslie,  S.  Dak. . 


1347,072 

41,825 

29,310 

18,700 

28,383 

3,125 

5,4U0 

4,050 

3,725 


Total 


18M. 


;$35«.957 

47,650 

28,450 

24,876 

28,383 

4,375 

5,400 

7.560 

0,940 


1801. 


1892. 


275 
33,400 
20,040 


600 
38,400 
20,040 


$363,349 

$394,760 

44,850 

44, 310 

27,271 

29,146 

29,910 

23,220 

34,743 

34, 748 

4,375 

4,375 

5,400 

5,406 

9,180 

16,200 

0,700 

13,980  , 

1899. 


$875,845 

30,090 

25,736 

4,860 

10,020 

3,760 

5,400 

15,120 


1,000 
38,460 
20,040 


2,000 
83,400 
30,040 


a6,480 
2,500 

38,400 

20,040 


529,905     562,640  I  570,218     611,570 


538,241 


1894. 


$389,745 
36.340 
10,825 
7,020 
10,020 
3.750 
5,400 
15,120 


1895. 


1896* 


$350^15  |$306,471 


'      7,020 

10,020 

3,750 

5.400 

15, 120 


3,000 

88,400 

20,040 

2,040 
900 


537,600 


8,000 

33,400 

20,040 

4,320 

600 

1,620 


2,160 


8.125 
**666 


3,000 
38.400 
20,040 


463,505 


370,796 


a  This  contract  was  made  in  1893  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  As  that  organization  did  not  wish  to  make  any  contracts  for  1893  the  contract  was  renewed 
with  Mrs.  Daggett. 

NEW  WORK. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  not  much  new  work  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  school  field  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  attention  of 
the  Office  has  been  mainly  directed  to  improving  the  school  plants 
already  in  existence,  so  as  to  enlarge  their  usefulness  and  better  fit 
them  for  their  requirements.  However,  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Eeserva- 
tion  has  been  given  an  excellent  school  plant,  in  which  the  first  board- 
ing school  on  that  reservation  was  opened  September  11, 1895.  The 
new  school  at  Fort  Berthold  has  already  been  referred  to.  Almost  an 
entirely  new  plant  has  been  given  the  Lower  Brul6  school.  The  burned 
buildings  at  Neah  Bay  have  been  replaced.  New  dormitories  have  been 
erected  for  Menomonee,  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Ream's  Canyon,  Osage,  Kaw 
Phoenix,  Quapaw,  Soger  Colony,  Seneca,  Yakima,  and  Yankton  schools. 
These  dormitories  were  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  overcrowding 
and  give  to  Indian  pupils  the  amount  of  space  demanded  by  hygienic 
science,  not  to  say  humanity.  The  Phoenix  and  Perris  schools  have 
been  furnished  with  much-needed  hospitals.  The  Uintah  school  has 
been  enlarged ;  water  supply  and  sewerage  have  been  looked  after  at 
Fort  Shaw;  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  having  the  two 
wretchedly  provided  for  schools  at  Yainax  and  Warm  Springs  comfort- 
ably housed  in  one  set  of  commodious,  suitable  buildings.  The  ten  new 
day  schools  have  already  been  referred  to.  Several  new  day  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  minor  improvements  have  been  made 
at  too  many  points  to  be  enumerated. 
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Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  erect  additional  buildings  at  Potta- 
watoniie  and  Great  Nemaha,  Fort  Lapwai,  Fort  Berthold,  Pine  Point, 
and  Wild  Rice  River  schools;  also  to  give  five  new  schools  to  the 
Navajoes.  Their  educational  awakening  was  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  and  attention  called  to  the  importance  of  responding  with 
iucreased  school  facilities.  For  20,000  nomads  upon  a  large  and  mostly 
barren  reservation  several  separate  schools  must  be  provided,  and  I 
have  decided  that,  at  present,  instead  of  enlarging  the  one  boarding 
school  now  there,  it  will  be  better  to  establish  at  each  of  five  principal 
points  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  a  school  to  accommodate  and 
care  for  50  pupils.  They  will  be  erected  this  fall,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  Navajoes,  who  are  now  clamorous  for 
the  schooling  which  they  formerly  scorned.  One  of  the  new  day 
schools  opened  last  year  was  given  these  people. 

A  delegation  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  visited 
Washington  last  spring,  manifested  considerable  interest  in  obtaining 
better  school  facilities  for  their  people.  After  fully  considering  the 
matter  with  ihe  agent,  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  new  school  plant 
at  the  Red  Moon  issue  station  which  will  acommodate  about  60  pupils. 

NEEDS. 

The  needs  of  the  Indian  school  service  are  many,  but  I  desire  now 
only  to  call*  attention  to  the  most  important  or  the  most  obvious. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  large  number  of  children  on 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Indian  Reservation,  About  400  are 
yet  to  be  provided  with  school  accommodations,  although  this  reserva- 
tion has  now  four  boarding  schools,  at  Fort  Sill,  Riverside,  Washita, 
and  Rainy  Mountain,  respectively.  The  Washita  school,  with  a 
capacity  of  150,  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  buildings  are  dangerously 
worn  out,  and  it  will  cost  moi:e  to  repair  them  than  they  are  worth.  It 
is  proposed  to  discontinue  this  school  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
remaining  three  so  as  to  accommodate  the  school  population  unpro- 
vided for  now.  To  make  these  changes  properly  will  cost  not  far  from 
$50,000. 

While  the  needs  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  have  been  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  new  Lac  du  Flambeau  school,  there  is  great  need  for  board- 
ing schools  upon  other  reservations  under  that  agency.  The  various 
Indian  communities  are  so  widely  separated  that  each  one  needs  its 
own  school. 

Early  this  year  the  school  plants  at  Santee,  Nebr.,  and  White  Earth, 
Minn,,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Temporary  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  continue  these  schools  and  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  large  Pine  Ridge  Agency  has  been  without  a  Government  board- 
ing school  since  its  buildings  burned  in  February,  1894,  while  Rosebud 
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Agency  has  never  had  one.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  replace  one  and  fulfill 
the  long-delayed  promise  of  the  other,  and  to  give  to  the  Sioux  of  Rose- 
bud and  Pine  Ridge  industrial  schools  of  such  proportions  as  will  be  a 
credit  to  these  large  reservations. 

The  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  have  not  yet  been  supplied  with  a 
boarding  school  of  their  own.  Before  attempting  that,  however,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  induce  them  to  patronize  the  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  which  is 
not  far  distant.  The  agent  and  superintendent  have  been  instructed 
that,  so  far  as  the  enroDmeut  of  the  pupils  is  concerned,  they  will  con- 
sider the  Fort  Lewis  school  as  a  Ute  Reservation  school.  By  giving  the 
ntes  this  privilege  I  hope  to  make  them  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  school  and  to  overcome  their  prejudices  against  lending  their  chil- 
dren away  from  home. 

As  I  said  last  year,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  Indian  school 
service  is  better  water  facilities  and  sewerage.  Several  schools  have 
been  located  with  apparently  but  little  regard  to  the  water  supply,  and 
to  meet  that  want  entails  heavy  expense.  A  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  but  still  more  requires  to  be  done.  Comparatively 
few  schools  report  good  hygienic  conditions  so  far  as  the  disi)osal  of 
sewage  is  concerned,  and  many  deplore  their  lack  of  water  in  case  of 
fire.  Good  water  and  plenty  of  it  is  a  desideratum  at  every  school. 
In  fact,  ample  bathing  facilities,  ventilation,  sewerage,  etc.,  together 
with  steam  heat  in  the  ^Northern  climates,  should  be  considered  absolute 
necessities.  Yet  for  lack  of  funds  there  are  many  schools  where  such 
so-called  ^improvements"  are  sadly  lacking.  The  matter  of  lighting 
schools  also  needs  attention.  To  light  large  institutions  by  kerosene 
lamps  and  then  give  them  a  scant  water  supply  is  to  invite  fires  more 
costly  than  would  be  the  "improvements"  denied. 

SCHOOL   APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  school  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1896,  amount  to  $2,056,515,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  from  last  year. 
The  greatest  economy  is  practiced  in  every  branch  of  the  Indian  school 
service,  from  the  smallest  salaried  i)osition  to  the  building  of  a  large 
school  plant.  My  school  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  based 
upon  careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  this  branch  of  the  service, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  decreased  without  materially  affecting 
its  efficiency.  :r     ., 
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Yoar  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  appro- 
priations  for  a  series  of  years : 

Table  10. — Annual  appropriationa  made  by  the  Government  aince  the  fiscal  year  1877  for 

ihe  Buppari  of  Indian  echoola. 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Apfuropri- 
ation. 

Percent 
increase.   ' 

! 

$20,000 

80,000 

60,000 

75,000 

75,000 

135,000 

487,200 

675,200 

-      992.800 

1.100,065 

1 

50 

lOO  1 
25, 

80  1 
260 
38 

47  1 
10 

Ye«r. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


AppropH- 
ation. 


$1,211,415 
1.179,916 
1.348.016 
1,364.568 
1. 842, 770 
2,291,650 
2.815.612 
2.243.497 
2,060.606 
2.056,515 


Per  oeDt 
increase. 


10 

a2.0 
14 

1 
36 
24.3 

.9 
a3.5 
tikB.9ff 
a    .2 


aDeorease. 

Yon  will  notice  that  for  three  snccessive  years  the  appropriations  for 
Indian  edaeation  have  been  reduced. 

There  are  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  unquestioned  policy  of  the  Government  is  their  civilization  and 
final  absorption  into  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  The  most  effective 
means  for  this  end  are  those  exerted  through  a  wise  educational  plan. 
It  is  necessary  to  provide  accommodations  fDr  that  part  of  the  Indian 
school  population  now  outside  of  the  doors  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
present  plants  will  not  do  so,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
others  and  enlarge  those  already  established.  They  should  have  mod- 
ern appliances  and  be  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  and  this  will 
require  increasing  and  not  decreasing  current  appropriations.  More- 
over, existing  schools  must  be  maintained.  While  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  plant  when  once  established  is  not  so  great  as  to  establish  it, 
yet  the  expense  is  continuous.  It  reaches  on  through  the  years,  and 
though  often  there  is  little  to  show  for  the  yearly  expenditure — on  build- 
ings, for  instance — yet  without  it  the  buildings  would  soon  beocHne 
dilapidated  and  unsafe.  There  are  204  different  school  plants  now 
owned  and  operate<l  by  the  Government,  ranging  from  one  small  build- 
ing for  a  day  school  to  the  cluster  of  buildings  and  acres  of  ground 
forming  the  extensive  institutions  of  Carlisle,  Haskell,  Salem,  and 
others.  To  erect  and  equip  them  has  cx)st  a  large  sum,  nor  can  they 
be  kept  in  good  running  order  without  other  large  sums^  but  the 
soundness  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished  and  are  accomplishing 
has  more  than  paid  for  them  all. 

To  establish  such  new  reservation  schools  as  will  be  necessary  to 
care  for  the  unprovided  school  population,  and  to  maintain  the  older 
^nes,  and  to  see  that  they  not  only  hold  their  own  but  improve,  will 
require  a  considerable  expenditure,  but  I  am  confident  that  such  expend- 
iture wisely  made  will  redound  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the  whole 
people. 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

The  excellent  inflaence  upon  the  Indian  school  service  of  the  Ave 
summer  institutes  held  daring  the  months  of  July  and  August^  1894, 
justified  the  office  in  arranging  for  a  series  of  similar  institutes  during 
the  summer  of  1895.  Three  institutes  were  held  under  the  x>ersonal 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  respectively  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  July  1  to  6,  inclusive;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  21  to  27,  and 
El  Beno,  Okla.,  August  5  to  10.  More  than  500  employees  of  the  Indian 
school  service  and  a  number  of  missionaries  among  Indians,  and  other 
earnest  friends  of  Indian  education,  attended  these  gatherings. 

In  the  iNreparatiOn  of  the  institute  programmes  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools  had  laid  stress  upon  the  paramount  importance  of 
industrial  training  in  Indian  schools,  apon  the  necessity  of  gradually 
preparing  the  respective  States  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  Indian 
education,  and  upon  the  importance  of  cons4*ientious  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  every  school  employee  with  the  Government  in  its  Indian  policy. 
In  all  these  directions  the  institutes  achieved  decided  success.  The 
papers  presented  throughout,  being  by  persons  of  tried  experience 
and  judgment,  were  instructive  and  inspiring.  The  discussions  were 
extended,  free  fi*om  every  indication  of  acrimony,  and  thoroughly  help- 
ful. Besolutions  passed  at  the  different  meetings  are  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  wise  moderation,  coupled  with  great  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  school  work,  and  the  comments  of  the  press,  which  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings,  are  distinguished  by  a  healthful  tone 
of  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  Attention  is  invited  to  a  more  extended  account  of  these 
institutes  contained  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  which  is  herewith,  page  337. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT  ATLANTA. 

With  the  limited  fund  allowed  it  has  seemed  best  to  undertake  in  the 
Indian  Office  exhibit  at  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition 
to  present  only  the  educational  side  of  the  work  of  the  Government 
among  the  Indians.  This  was  the  course  also  pursued  at  Ohicago.  It 
was  believed  that  as  to  Indian  history,  ethnology,  sociology,  linguistics, 
etc.,  a  showing  could  much  more  satisfiBkctorily  and  economically  be 
made  by  bureaus  or  institutions  which  give  special  attention  to  such 
matters;  for  the  Indian  Office  finds  its  own  hands  full  in  trying  to 
improve  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian,  to  protect  him  in  his  rights, 
and  to  look  out,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  his  future. 

Over  fifty  schools  in  eighteen  States  and  territories  were  asked  to 
furnish  specimens  of  schoolroom  and  industrial  work  which  would 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  training  afforded  in  the  schools  and  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils.  Most  of  them  responded  with  most  creditable 
material  for  the  exhibit.    Some  of  the  work  sent  was  of  a  very  high 
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order,  testifying  unmistakably  to  excellent  ability  and  conscientioas 
performance  on  the  part  of  both  employees  and  papils  in  schoohrooms 
and  shops. 

It  was  hardly  practicable  to  attempt  to  show  what  was  also  being  done 
in  the  way  of  training  in  housekeeping  and  farming,  especially  as  space 
for  the  exhibit  was  very  much  restricted.  But  if  these,  too,  could  have 
had  their  fair  share  in  the  exhibit  the  all-round  training  of  head  and 
hand  which  exists  in  the  various  Government  Indian  schools  would 
have  ample  showing.  As  it  is  I  am  satisfied  that  the  exhibit  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  such  as  to  prove  conclusively  the 
ability  and  readiness  of  Indian  youth  to  adopt  the  language  and 
assimilate  the  ideas  and  ways  of  the  white  man ;  also  that  the  Indian 
school  service  has  a  corps  of  competent  and  successful  instructors. 

Several  schools  sent  exceptionally  good  specimens  of  kindergarten 
work,  and  from  this  up  to  algebra  the  papers  are  just  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  white  children  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  amount  of 
schooling,  making  allowance  for  the  time  consumed  in  mastering  the 
refractory  English  language. 

FIELD  MATEONS  AKD  FEMALE  INDUSTEIAL  TEACHERS. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agents  at  Standing  Rock  and 
Rosebud  agencies  there  have  been  established  among  the  Sioux  the 
positions  of  "female  industrial  teachers  (field  service),'' payable  firom 
the  Sioux  educational  fund.  Their  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
field  matrons— visiting  Indian  homes  and  teaching  the  women  the  art 
of  domestic  economy.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  very  great  and 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  girls  and  make 
brighter  the  home  life  of  the  returned  pupils. 

For  strictly  field  matron  work  Congress  gave  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  $5,000  more  than  last  year,  making  the  appropriation  $15,000. 
This  enables  the  office  to  heed  a  few  more  calls  of  agents  and  Indians 
for  field  matrons  to  be  assigned  to  their  fields ;  but,  for  want  of  funds, 
quite  as  many  requests  have  been  refused  as  have  been  granted. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  will  grant  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  fund.  No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  field  matrons  toward  ameliorating  and  elevating  Indian  home  life 
has  ever  been  suggested.  As  an  experiment  its  success  was  conceded 
beforehand,  and  four  years  of  actual  experience  only  strengthens 
belief  in  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  expenditures 
for  such  work.  Reports  from  field  matrons  are  submitted  herewith 
on  pages  120  and  205. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  iu  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
foUowing  Indians: 

Yanktons  in  South  Dakota 1,165 

Siletz  in  Oregon 541 

Chippewasof  Lac  da  Flambeaa  Reservation  in  VVisconsin  (under 

treaty  of  1854) 6 

Chippewas  of  L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sort  Reservation  in  Mich- 
igan treaty  of  1854) 176 

Nez  Perc^in  Idaho j...  1,576 

Kickapoos  in  Oklahoma 283 

Chippewas  of  Lac  Court  d'OreiUes  Reservation    in  Wisconsin 
(under  treaty  of  1854) 118 

Patents  have  been  issued  but  not  delivered  as  follows: 

Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  in  Califomia 601 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department 
and  patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
following  Indians: 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomiee  in  Kansas 322 

Kickapoos  in  Kansas 159 

Poncas  in  Oklahoma 627 

Nez  Perots  in  Idaho 218 

Chippewas  of   Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 

(under  treaty  of  1854) 16 

Chippewas  of  Bad  River  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (under  treaty 

of  1854) 84 

Chipi>ewa8  of  Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation  (under  treaty  of 

1854) 130 

Sioux  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. . .  829 

Schednles  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  submitted  by  this 
office  for  the  approval  of  the  Department: 

Otoeeand  Missourias  in  Oklahoma 362 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  bat  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

Warm  Springs  in  Oregon 974 

Hoopa  Valley  addition  (Klamath   River  Connecting    Strip)  in 

Califomia 498 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 469 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 

Hoopa  Valley  Beservation,  CaL — Special  Agent  Charles  W.  Torpin  is 
now  pros^uting  the  allotment  work  on  this  reservation.  Further  sur- 
veys are  needed,  but  the  state  of  the  appropriations  will  not  justify 
further  contracts  for  surveys.  Unless  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  is  probable  that  the  work  will 
li^v^  to  b^  suspended* 
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Mission  Beservations,  CaL — Of  the  twenty-eigbt  reservattons  set  apart 
for  the  several  bands  or  villages  of  Mission  Indians  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, allotments  have  been  made  on  Pala,  Kineon,  Potrero,  Campo, 
Temecula,  Sycuan,  and  Capitan  Grande,  and  partly  completed  on 
Inaja.  The  Pala  and  Bycuan  allotments  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department;  the  others  have  not  yet  been  officially  acted  upon  by  this 
office.  The  remaining  reservations  upon  which  allotments  were  reccHn- 
mended  are  the  San  Manuel,  Ramona,  Cahuilla,  Agna  Caliente,  Los 
Coyotes,  Torros,  Morongo,  and  Santa  Ysabel. 

Before  allotments  can  be  made  on  any  mission  reservation,  a  patent 
for  the  reservation  in  common  must  first  be  issued  to  the  Indians 
belonging  thereon.  Such  patents  have  not  yet  been  issued  for  Cahuilla, 
Twenty-nine  Palms,  San  Pasqual,  San  Jacinto,  Agua  Caliente,  Los 
Coyotes,  Torros,  Santa  Eosa,  and  Cabezon.  Of  these,  Cahuilla,  Agua 
Caliente,  Morongo,  Los  Coyotes,  and  Toitos  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  allotment,  are  large  and  imx)ortaut  reservations,  and  the 
work  of  allotting  them  should  not  be  postponed;  but  the  issuance  of 
patents  therefor  is  still  delayed  because,  as  I  am  informed,  the  neces- 
sary surveys  have  not  yet  been  made  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Boimd  Valley  Besenration,  Cal. — The  allotauent  of  the  agricultural  or 
valley  lands  of  this  reservation  has  been  completed,  and  the  patents 
therefor,  to  the  number  of  601,  as  stated  above,  were  issued  on  April 
15, 1896.  The  western  portion  of  this  reserve,  comi)osed  of  grazing 
and  timber  lands,  will  for  the  present  be  held  in  common  by  the  tribe, 
but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  allotted  in  severalty. 

Eort  Berthold  Beservation,  N.  Dak. — Special  Allotting  Agent  W.  S. 
Orady,  who  was  engaged  in  making  allotments  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Keservation,  died  April  7,  1895.  He  had  nearly  completed  the  allot- 
ments to  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  having  made  about  750  and 
prepared  duplicate  schedules  covering  the  same.  His  work  was  done 
in  a  most  excellent  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Claude  IS.  Bennett  was  api>ointed  his  successor,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties,  under  instructions  approved  by  the  Department,  May  6, 1895. 
He  reported,  July  29  last,  that  he  had  finished  the  work  of  allotments 
in  the  field  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  and  that  938  allotments  had  been 
made.  September  16,  he  submitted  a  complete  schedule  making  the 
total  number  of  allotments  949  which  is  the  whole  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  allotments  on  that  reservation. 

Wichita  Beservation,  Okla. — April  25, 1895,  this  office  made  report  on 
the  agreement  with  the  Wichitas,  ratified  by  the  act  approved  March 
2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  976),  and  suggested  that  the  work  of  making  allot- 
ments to  those  Indians  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Klamath  Beservation  in  Oregon. — Special  Agent  Charles  E.  Worden  is 
continuing  the  work  on  this  reservation,  and  additional  surveys  have 
been  recommended. 

Lower  Bmld  Beservation,  S.  Dak. — The  work  of  making  allotments  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brul^  Keservation,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  about 
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finished  in  the  field  so  far  as  the  Indians  entitled  have  consented  to 
take  them..  The  unallotted  ones  consist  of  a  few  of  the  straggling 
White  Eiver  Indians  who  have  been  reluctant  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation and  accept  their  allotments.  They  may  come  in  at  some  future 
time  and  ask  for  land  in  severalty.  If  so,  provision  will  be  made  to 
aid  them  in  taking  allotments. 

Agent  Winter  in  report  of  August  10  last  stated  that  he  had  made  to 
that  date  345  allotments  there.  His  predecessor,  George  W.  McKean, 
made  272,  as  shown  by  schedules  forwarded  to  this  office,  making  a  total 
thus  far  of  G17.  Endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  the  allottees  some 
timber  for  use  in  connection  with  their  agricultural  and  grazing  lands 

BoBebud  Reservation,  S.  Bak. — February  5, 1895,  Special  Agent  George 
C.  Crager  was  directed  to  turn  over  his  work  to  Special  Agent  William 
A.  Winder,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Since  entering 
upon  duty  Special  Agent  Winder  has  for  the  most  part  been  engaged 
in  correcting  and  revising  the  work  done  by  Special  Agent  Crager,  but 
is  now  engaged  in  making  new  allotments. 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. — John  W.  Clark  is  making  allotments  to 
the  Indians  of  Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo,  He 
reported  August  16  last  that  he  had  made  up  to  that  date  GOO  allot- 
ments.   The  work  appears  to  be  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

NONBESERVATION   INDIANS. 

Allotments. — The  work  of  making  allotments  in  the  field  to  nonreser- 
vation  Indians  has  been  continued  by  Special  Allotting  Agent  Bernard 
Arntzen.  Since  receiving  his  instructions,  July  17, 1893,  he  has  made 
795  allotments  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as 
amended  by  act  of  February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794). 

Having  received  information  from  a  reliable  source,  that  many  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  Indians  were  making  applications  in  the  Duluth, 
Minn.,  land  district  for  allotments  to  be  used  not  as  homes,  but  to 
obtain  the  timber  thereon  or  for  other  speculative  purposes,  and  that 
others  were  applying  for  lands  in  violation  of  the  allotment  laws,  it 
became  necessary  to  send  him  to  that  district  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter  and  see  that  only  those  entitled  thereto  receive  allotments.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  that  district  several  months  and  is  likely  to  be 
needed  there  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  believed  that  his  work  in 
that  field  will  prevent  the  perpetration  of  further  frauds  upon  the 
Government. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  General  Land  Office  has  forwarded 
to  this  office  for  consideration  and  action  about  the  usual  number  of 
allotment  applications,  and  128  allotments  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  during  the  year.  There  are  now  ready  for  transmittal 
to  the  Department  for  consideration  and  approval  about  550  allot- 
ments, but  these  are  withheld  pending  certain  decisions  touching  allot- 
ment matters. 
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Delay  in  approving  allotments  and  the  issuance  of  patents  coverings 
nonreservation  lands  brings  much  trouble  to  the  Indian  applicants. 
Often  designing  white  men  initiate  contests  against  them.    This  leads  to 
a  recall  of  the  apphcations  from  this  office,  and  in  many  instances  sas- 
pension  of  further  action  thereon.   This  involves  exi)ense  to  the  Ind ians, 
which  too  often  in  their  poverty  they  are  unable  to  bear,  and  by  reason 
of  the  superior  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  white  man  the  result  is  fre- 
quently disastrous  to  the  Indian.    When  it  happens  that  an  Indian 
allotment  application  is  not  in  proper  form,  or  by  mistake  covers  lands 
to  which  a  white  man  lays  claim,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  white 
claimant  is  quick  to  discover  the  mistake  and  to  take  steps  to  defeat 
the  allotment. 

The  whites  in  some  sections  of  the  country  seem  to  have  very  little 
respect  for  the  rights  of  Indians  who  have  segregated  themselves  from 
their  tribes  and  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Indian 
homestead  and  allotment  laws  enacted  expressly  for  them  by  Congress, 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  opposition  to  them  will  increase  as  the  pub- 
lic domain  grows  less  and  less.  The  Indians  having  been  encouraged 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  tribes,  abandon  their  old  habits, 
adopt  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  and  invited  to  take  homes  on  the 
public  domain,  this  oflSce  feels  it  its  duty  to  use  every  proper  means  to 
protect  them  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  lands  selected  by  them  for 
homesteads  or  allotments* 

Patents. — Since  submitting  my  last  report  102  patents  for  lands 
allotted  to  nonreservation  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act,  as  amended,  have  been  issued  by  the  General  Land 
Office  and  transmitted  by  this  office  to  the  registers  and  receivers  of 
the  United  States  land  offices  which  embrace  the  lands  covered  by  the 
respective  patents.  Of  these  patents,  40  were  for  lands  in  the  Ash- 
land, Wis.,  district;  16  in  the  Independence,  Oal.;  14  in  the  Hum- 
boldt, Cal. ;  9  in  the  Helena,  Mont. ;  8  in  the  Koseburg,  Oreg.,  and  7 
in  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  district.  The  remaining  8  were  distributed  in 
various  other  land  districts  in  California,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

From  the  reports  of  some  of  the  registers  and  receivers  it  appears 
that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  them  in  eflfecting  the  delivery  of 
patents.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Independence  and  Bedding 
(California)  districts,  wherein  a  large  number  of  the  patents  sent  out 
by  this  office  in  May  and  June,  1894,  still  remain  undelivered.  The 
principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  Indians  reside  so  far  from 
the  land  office,  frequently  100  miles  or  more,  that,  being  without  means 
of  conveyance,  they  are  practically  unable  to  call  in  person  for  their 
patents  and  receipt  for  the  same,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  now  required 
to  do  by  the  local  land  officers.  Again,  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  notice  to  an  Indian  that  his  patent  is  awaiting  him  at  the  land 
office,  while  occasionally,  no  doubt,  he  is  somewhat  indifferent  about 
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calliDg,  after  such  notice  has  reached  him.  This  matter  is,  however,  one 
for  the  determination  of  the  proper  local  land  officers  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  any  particular  case,  and  the  prompt  delivery  of  such 
patents,  if  possible,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  all  of  them  sooner  or 
later,  must  depend  upon  the  efforts  and  diligence  of  those  officers. 

CONTESTS    INITIATED    AGAINST    INDIAN    HOMESTEADS. 

The  ever-greedy  spirit  of  the  white  man  is  still  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  his  inordinate  desire  to  seize  upon,  occupy,  and'  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  and  benefit  the  home  of  the  Indian  is  manifested  by  the  con- 
tests initiated  by  whites  against  the  homestead  entries  of  Indians,  and 
the  many  applications  to  contest  Indian  applications  for  allotments  of 
land  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as  amended. 

This  Bureau  has  notice  of  numerous  Indian  homestead  contests  now 
pending  before  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  various  local  land 
offices.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  Indians  from  a  United 
States  Indian  agent,  and  the  dispersion  of  these  contests  over  a  vast 
area  of  country  in  the  West,  it  is  difficult  for  this  office  to  aliord 
Indian  contestees  the  assistance  which  they  need  and  which  it  desires 
to  furnish.  Communicsition  with  the  Indians  by  correspondence  is  dif- 
ficult, because  their  post-office  addresses  are  not  known  to  the  office, 
and  they  seldom  go  to  a  post-office  for  mail,  and  they  are  often  away 
from  their  homes  for  an  ^^ annual  hunt,''  or  "hop-picking,"  or  other 
employment  which  offers  remuneration.  Indians  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  engage  in  such  labor. 

Sometimes  a  special  Indian  agent  can  be  spared  to  aid  these  Indian 
homesteaders,  but  too  frequently  he  must  travel  a  long  distance  and  at 
large  expense  to  render  the  needed  assistance.  Indeed,  the  office  is  at 
great  disadvantage  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  homes 
off  reservations  and  to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of  their 
white  neighbors.  Moreover,  the  Indian  regards  possession  of  land  and 
assertion  of  right  and  claim  to  it  as  sufficient  to  guarantee  him  peace- 
able occupancy  and  enjoyment  thereof.  The  question  of  title,  accord- 
ing to  our  methods,  usually  does  not  concern  him.  He  is  ignorant  of 
our  public  laud  laws  and  our  manner  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  land, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  only  after  careful  explanations  and  rei>eated 
encouragements  that  he  can  be  induced  to  apply  for  lands  or  defend  a 
contest  once  initiated  against  his  entry. 

When  called  upon  for  that  purpose  United  States  district  attorneys 
have  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Indians  whose  lands  are  in  contest. 
This  course  has  been  pursued  in  some  cases  where  the  Indian  lands 
were  valuable  and  not  too  remote  from  the  home  of  the  attorney,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  successful  method  of  furnishing  nou reservation 
Indians  proper  aid  when  their  home^  are  involved. 
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OPENING  OF  CEDED  LANDS. 

May  16, 1895,  the  Presideut  issued  x)roclainatiou8  opening  to  settle- 
ment the  surplus  lands  in  the  following  reservations:  Kickapoo,  Okla., 
Siletz,  Oreg.,  and  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  This  was  in  accordance  with  tbe 
agreements  with  the  respective  Indians,  ratified,  the  first  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  557),  and  the  last  two  by 
the  act  approved  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  286).  The  Kickapoo 
Eeservation  was  opened  May  23, 1895,  the  Yankton  May  21, 1895,  and 
the  Siletz  July  25, 1895. 

The  checks  for  the  first  payment  to  the  Nez  Percys  (except  in  cases 
where  payment  is  suspended  for  letters  of  guardianship,  etc)  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  agency  for  delivery  to  the  Indians  entitled 
thereto;  also  1,575  patents  to  be  delivered  to  allottees.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  ratified  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894 
(28  Stats.,  286).  It  is  expected  that  all  preliminary  requirements  of 
the  agreement  will  be  complied  with  so  as  to  permit  the  opening  of  tbe 
ceded  lands  by  October  1,  if  the  Department  so  desires. 

IRRIGATION. 


Havajo  Reservation,  Arizona  and  Hew  Ifezioo. — ^The  work  of  irrigation 
and  the  development  of  a  water  supply  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  was 
begun  last  year  according  to  the  plans  outlined  in  my  last  annual  report. 

June  22, 1895, 1  received  a  report  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Vincent,  superin- 
tendent of  irrigation  on  that  reservation,  giving  a  summary  of  his 
work  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  ditches,  dams,  flumes,  etc.,  and 
making  statements  as  to  their  utility  and  value  to  the  Indians,  with 
remarks  as  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  etc.  I  quote 
from  it  as  follows : 

BRIKP  SUMMARY  OF   WORK. 

Black  Creek  —Black  Creek  dam,  160  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  30  feet  wide.  Black 
Creek  ditch  runniug  from  Black  Creek  into  Red  Lake,  one-half  mile  long,  6  feet 
wide,  and  3  deep. 

Bed  Lake. — Red  Lake  dam,  1,050  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  60  feet  wide.  Red  Lake  is 
2  miles  long,  1  mile  wide,  and  is  fast  fillinp^  with  water  the  ditch  leading  from  Red 
Lake  to  Black  Creek.  This  ditch  is  three-fonrths  of  a  mile  long  to  hank  of  Block 
Creek,  6  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep. 

This  is  at  the  head  of  a  vaUey  2  miles  wide  hy  15  miles  long,  giving  an  area  of  30 
square  miles  of  fine  sagehmsh  land.     »     »     • 

The  agency  ditch  is  2  miles  long;  fiumo  2  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  400  feet  long, 
hung  to  cleft  with  iron  rods. 

Dam  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  5  feet  high ;  water  running  over  30  feet  of  spiUway. 
Head  gate  and  everything  in  order,  but  ditch  not  entirely  completed.  *  *  • 
This  ditch  will  empty  into  a  long  basin  when  completed.  The  dam  will  make  a 
reservoir  containing  a  good  supply  of  water,  where  the  stream  will  be  continuous 
the  year  round,  and  the  water  flow  will  be  large.  The  storage  will  give  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  for  irrigating  2,000  acres  of  fine  sagebrush  laud.  I  hope  to  complete 
this  work  at  an  early  date. 
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Hewell  Park. — Two  dams  at  Newell  Park  completed,  30  feet  long,  10  feet  high  aod 
irrigating  about  500  acres  of  land.  This  laud  is  damp  and  holds  alfalfa  without 
irrigation;  hence  it  does  not  take  so  much  water  to  irrigate  and  raise  crops  here. 
Ditch  here  one-eighth  mile  long,  1  foot  deep,  4  feet  wide. 

Wheatfleld. — ^Wheatfield  ditch  completed  last  fall.  Only  repaired  this  spring,  where 
Indians  had  been  drowning  out  prairie  dogs. 

Tea  a  Lee. — Tsa  a  Lee  ditch  repaired  from  injury  done  by  ice  gorge  in  winter  and 
freshet  in  spring. 

Carreso.— Carreso  ditch,  li  miles  long,  is  »  live  stream  of  water  and  will  irrigate 
/between  500  and  1,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  a  number  of  Indian  farms  below 
this  ditch  and  the  Indians  are  using  the  water  all  of  the  time.  Tw  other  ditches 
most  be  made  at  Carreso  Creek  before  work  is  finished  up,  later  on. 

Ck>ttoiLWood  Pass. — The  ditch  at  Cottonwood  Pass  will  accommodate  a  number  of 
farms  and  will  have  more  land  than  water,  but  the  land  is  already  started  in  it  grass- 
like alfalfa  and  will  grow  without  irrigation,  as  water  is  found  all  over  this  valley 
at  a  few  feet  under  the  surface.  Down  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  7  feet  water  for 
drinking  purposes  may  be  found  in  abundance.  One  mile  of  4- foot  ditch  is  fast 
being  completed  here.  This  valley  contains  several  thousand  acres  of  good  arable 
land.     •     »     ♦ 

The  fatnre  of  the  Havajoes. — I  have  studied  this  reservation,  its  climate,  topogra- 
phy, and  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants  most  carefully.  I  have  traversed  the  territory 
from  center  to  circumference,  in  all  directions,  and  have  traversed  thousands  o'f  miles 
on  which  a  white  man  had  never  before  set  foot.  The  sagebrush,  scrub  pines  on  the 
border  land,  with  the  limitless  ocean-like  extent  of  sandy  plains  in  the  interior,  make 
it  seem  like  a  desert  waste,  relieved  here  and  there  by  patches  of  cactus.     *     *     * 

The  sandy  soil  readily  absorbs  water,  and  I  have  made  the  conservation  of  the 
waters  that  goto  waste  during  the  spring  rains  a  special  study,  and  have  built  dams, 
ditches,  and  reservoirs  to  save  them.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  an  underground  water  supply  right  through  the  heart  of  the  desert,  some 
160  miles  in  length,  where  I  can  reach  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  in  from  5  to  10 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  light  sandy  soil. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  months  the  arable  land  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  short  grass;  in  winter  this  grass  looks  like  sticks  or  dead  straw.  On  this  grass 
the  flocks  subsist  the  year  round. 

Agiioultiire  will  never  assume  great  proportions  on  this  reservation,  for  many 
reasons: — 

(1)  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  often  within  a  very  few  hours  of  each  other, 
are  not  conducive  to  farm  crops.  Com  can  be  raised  where  soil,  water,  shelter,  and 
conditions  are  Just  right  for  it,  but  even  then  it  is  very  light  and  chaffy. 

(2)  The  high  altitude  and  light,  loose  soil  of  this  region  is  far  better  adapted  to 
grasses  than  the  more  sturdy  growing  farm  crops ;  consequently  the  urgent  need 
of  extending  the  grass  area  to  its  utmost  limits. 

(3)  An  Indian  takes  no  chances.  He  must  be  assured  beforehand  that  a  crop  will 
yield  him  great  returns  or  be  plants  it  not.  Like  the  proverbial  ''bread  cast  upon 
the  waters"  it  must  return  to  him  as  pie,  or  he  promptly  abandons  the  enterprise 
forever. 

(4)  He  is  not  cut  out  for  a  farmer.  He  inherits  love  of  leisure  from  his  ancestors. 
He  wants  neither  care,  work,  nor  responsibility.  His  easygoing,  shepherd  life  is  far 
more  to  his  liking  than  farming.  He  continually  wanders  from  valley  to  mesa  in 
search  of ''pastures  new,'' and  heretofore  a  spring  or  lake  of  water  has  been  regarded 
as  common  property.  This  has  caused  much  needless  trouble,  for  here  is  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest''  and  "might  makes  right,"  and  such  nomadic  life  has  not  only 
been  the  cause  of  much  strife  and  dissension,  but  leaves  him  with  no  home  life  and 
no  permanent  abiding  place.  His  summer  home  is  most  primitive  and  unpreten- 
tious, consisting  of  a  pine-bough  arbor.  His  winter  home  is  an  earth-covered  hat 
wherever  he  chances  to  be  when  winter  sets  in. 
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But  there  will  be  a  new  order  of  things.  I  have  stndied  their  needs  carefally,  and 
have  made  a  network  of  ditches,  lakes,  ponds,  canals,  etc.,  all  over  this  reservation^ 
which,  with  care  and  a  small  outlay  from  time  to  time,  can  be  kept  in  constant  and 
good  repair,  thus  furnishing  them  a  never-failing  source  of  water  and  grass  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  flocks.  To  the  waterworks  already  established  should  be  added, 
in  the  most  arid  districts,  artesian  wells. 

Thus  will  the  Indians  legally  hold  their  permanent  grazing  grounds,  for  there  vriU 
be  sufficient  water  and  forage  for  all,  and  being  permanently  located,  they  can  afford 
to  build  themselves  better  hogans,  and  a  better  order  of  living  will  follow.  With 
increase  of  pasturage  and  water  they  can  increase  their  flocks  and  herds  which  'will 
increase  their  prosperity ;  and  with  the  extension  of  their  present  grazing  grounds, 
their  tribal  and  clan  relations  will  be  improved  and  trust  among  them  be  estab- 
lishedj  and  thrift  and  competence  promoted. 

These  Indians  are  quick,  shrewd,  and  intelligent  and  leani  to  copy  civilized 
improvements  rapidly.  Since  the  advent  of  the  trader  they  have  learned  many 
things  new  if  not  always  profitable. 

The  first  month  I  was  on  the  reservation,  a  very  dignified  delegation  consisting  of 
the  20  most  prominent  chieftains  of  the  tribe  who  called  a  council  to  ask  me  ho^v 
many  years  it  would  be  before  beginning  operations.  They  explained  that  they 
didn't  want  their  lands  drained ;  that  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  would  compel 
them  to  farm  and  they  didn't  want  to  do  it.  Besides,  they  argued,  if  they  did  get 
their  lands  in  good  culturable  condition,  other  Indian  tribes  would  swoop  down  upon 
them  and  take  their  lands,  or  the  ever-advancing,  encroaching  white  man  would  come 
in  and  drive  them  farther  on  to  the  westward. 

It  took  time  and  work  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
irrigation.  As  a  year  has  passed  away,  and  they  have  received  the  benefits  I  assured 
them  would  accrue,  they  are  well  pleased.  *  *  *  In  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions, I  have  employed  Indians  on  this  work  wherever  possible,  and,  to  their  credit, 
they  make  far  better  laborers  than  the  motley  white  help  of  this  border  land:  With 
a  good  system  of  irrigation  in  full  progress  here  there  is  not  a  necessity  for  much 
aid  in  other  directions  for  these  Indians,  for  they  are  fairly  prosperous.  They  excel 
as  silversmiths  and  in  the  arts  of  pottery,  blanket,  and  basket  weaving,  all  of  which 
are  sources  of  revenue.  There  is  gold  and  silver  on  the  reservation,  but  it  is  care- 
fully guarded  by  them.  They  have  a  revenue  from  wool  and  mutton.  They  are  self- 
sustaining.  They  are  not  fastidious  about  their  food;  they  prefer  superlatively  a 
meat  to  vegetable  diet.  They  eat  everything,  even  to  dead  horse,  except  bear  meat 
and  fish.  They  have  a  superstition  among  them  that  the  devil  incarnate  dwells  in 
bruin  and  not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  kill  a  bear  unless  it  was  a  life-or-death 
conflict. 

The  Indians  keep  fires  burning  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains  all  the  night  to 
keep  the  mountain  lions  and  bears  from  attacking  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
valleys.    *    •    • 

Superiiitendent  Vincent  has  been  called  upon  for  his  plans  as  to 
further  work  on  the  reservation.  It  is  now  thoaght  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  U8e  a  portion  at  least  of  remaining  funds  available  for  irriga- 
tion and  water  supply  on  that  reservation  in  boring  some  artesian 
wells,  where  they  will  be  most  useful  to  the  Indians  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes;  but  that  question  will  not  be  finally  determined 
until  further  plans  and  full  infonnation  as  to  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted* 

Fort  Hall  Beservation,  Idaha — Under  authority  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment November  20, 1894,  Superintendent  Graves  was  directed  Novem- 
ber 24, 1894,  to  proceed  to  the  Fort  Hall  Keservation,  for  the  purpose, 
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among  other  things,  of  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
furnishing  that  reservation  with  a  water  supply,  under  the  legislation 
referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report.  Ill  health  delayed  his  work,  and 
his  report  of  April  27, 1896,  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  this 
office  to  decide  intelligently  upon  the  matter.  He  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  this  city  for  a  consultation,  which  was  also  attended  by  the 
president  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  which  had  previously  been 
granted  a  conditional  right  of  way  through  this  reservation,  and  which 
had  submitted  a  proposition  for  a  water  supply. 

After  an  extended  conference  this  office  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  were  reasonable  and 
that  the  best  results  would  be  reached  by  means  of  a  contract  with  it. 
Accordingly,  June  19, 1895,  a  proposed  form  of  contract  with  said  com- 
pany, together  with  the  draft  of  a  bond  for  $50,000  to  secure  faithful 
performance  of  the  same,  was  submitted,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Department  July  10, 1895,  and  this  office  instructed  to  have  the  same 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  company,  after  which  the  contract  was  to 
be  forwarded  for  execution  by  the  Department  and  the  bond  for  filing. 
July  16, 1895,  the  contract  and  bond  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Spalding,  one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  for  execution  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company.  August  7, 1896,  the  contract  *  and  bond  were 
received  and  duly  executed. 

Reservations  in  Montana — From  the  report  of  Inspector  McCormick, 
dated  July  29,  1896,  it  appears  that  under  the  superintendency  of 
Walter  H.  Graves,  engineer  in  charge,  34.03  miles  of  main  ditch  and 
25.27  miles  of  laterals  have  been  constructed  on  the  Crow  Beservation, 
covering  22,427  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  $138,730.50.  The  inspector 
states  that  for  durability,  strength,  and  beauty  of  construction  this 
work  surpasses  by  far  any  that  he  has  seen  elsewhere. 

The  expenditure  of  some  $5,400  on  the  Blackfeet,  $18,000  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Eeservation,  and  $2,975  on  the  Fort  Peck  Beservation 
has  been  authorized  during  the  year,  payable  from  installments  due  the 
Indians  under  the  agreement  ratified  by  act  of  May  1,  1888  (25  Stats., 
113). 

Plans  and  estimates  have  been  received  from  the  acting  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion on  that  reservation,  involving  an  expenditure  of  some  $140,000. 
He  suggested  also  that  after  further  surveys  another  system  might 
be  found  preferable.  This  office  on  April  24, 1895,  recommended  that 
authority  be  granted  for  the  employment  of  an  engineer  for  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  to  prepare  further  plans  and  estimates,  stating  that  in 
case  such  authority  were  granted  the  agent  would  be  instructed  to 

'Since  the  date  of  this  report  the  Department  has  decided  not  to  have  this  work 
done  by  contract,  and  has  instructed  the  office  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  water  supply  and  of  constructing  irrigating  canals,  wherever  prao- 
ticable^  by  Indian  labor  under  a  superintendent  of  irrigation  employed  by  the  Gov* 
eminent. 
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have  surveys  and  estimates  made  of  the  most  feasible  system  of  irrig^a- 
tiou  for  this  reservation,  and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Indians  as 
to  the  expenditure  of  their  money  for  such  purpose.  No  action  lias 
been  taken  upon  this  recommendation  so  far  as  I  am  advised. 

The  Indians  on  these  reservations  have  funds  accumulated  from  the 
installments  heretofore  due  them  under  their  agreements.  These  install- 
ments will  soon  cease,  and  unless  something  be  done  meantime  to 
enable  them  to  procure  a  living  this  accumulation  will  be  expended  in 
a  few  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  no  better  off.  But 
if  these  funds  be  expended  in  providing  systems  of  irrigation  on  the 
respective  reservations  it  will  give  the  Indiaus  an  opportunity  to 
become  self-sustaining,  and  by  the  sale  of  surplus  irrigated  lands 
further  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  systems  of  irrigation. 

Miflcellaneoiu. — During  the  year  the  funds  available  for  irrigation 
purposes  apportioned  by  Congress  have  been  expended  on  the  various 
reservations  where  the  need  of  such  expenditure  seemed  most  urgent. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  emphasize  the 
recommendation  of  my  predecessor  for  the  appointment  of  some  suita- 
ble and  competent  man  to  superintend  the  work  of  irrigation  construc- 
tion. Such  superintendent  should  also  be  required  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  all  recommendations  for  the  expenditure  of  irrigation 
funds  involving  new  construction,  and  when  necessary  he  should  pre- 
pare plans  and  estimates.  During  the  year  I  have  twice  been  obliged 
to  take  Superintendent  Graves  from  his  work  on  the  Crow  Eeservation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  upon  the  Fort  Hall  and  Kaviyo 
reservations.  None  of  the  inspectors  and  special  agents  have  any 
technical  knowledge  of  engineering  or  irrigation,  so  that  their  services 
are  not  available,  even  if  they  could  be  spared  from  their  appropriate 
duties. 

The  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  of  irrigation  would 
not  only  enable  the  Department  to  determine  with  some  certainty  what 
work  should  be  undertaken,  but  would  also  enable  it  to  construct  the 
work  with  greater  economy  than  as  a  rule  is  now  practicable  and  with 
greater  assurance  that  it  would  be  well  done. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Blaok£Mt  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations. — Authority  having  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  Department  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  Black- 
feet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations  for  the  cession  of  certain  portions 
of  their  reservations,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  and  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  said  Indiaus  under  Instructions  of  this  office 
dated  August  19, 1895,  and  approved  by  the  Department  August  20, 
1895.  The  commission  is  composed  of  Messrs.  William  C.  Pollock, 
G^rge  B.  Orinnell,  and  Walter  M.  Clements. 
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Chippewa  Beseryatioiui,  Minn. — The  annual  rex)ort  of  this  office  for  1890 
gives  an  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Minnesota  for  the  cession  of  certain  of  their  lands,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  14, 1889  (26 
Stats.y  642).  In  subsequent  reports  will  be  found  statements*  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  commission  from  year  to  year  in  removing 
Indians  to  White  Earth,  in  making  allotments,  etc.  But  few  removals 
to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  have  been  made  during  the  past  year, 
owing  somewhat  to  the  change  in  the  rule  spoken  of  in  the  last  annual 
report  which  provided  that  after  October  1,*  1894,  efforts  for  the  removal 
of  Indians  thither  should  cease. 

May  24, 1895,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  gave  an  opinion'  decid- 
ing certain  questions  which  had  embarrassed  the  commission  and 
retarded  the  progress  of  their  work.  The  most  important  of  these 
questions  were:  (1)  ^^  Who  is  a  Chippewa  Indian,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  January  14, 1889 T''  (2)  "Is  a  Chippewa  Indian  who  is  an 
actual  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
said  act  of  1889!"  (3)  "  Is  a  mixed-blood  Chippewa,  who  was  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1889, 
but  who  resided  apart  and  away  from  any  of  the  reservations,  and  who 
refuses  to  go  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  reside  there,  entitled 
to  any  of  the  benefits  of  said  actt"  (4)  "Are  mixed-blood  Chippewas 
who  have  received  scrip  under  the  treaties  of  1854-56  entitled  to  allot- 
ments under  the  act  of  1889!''  and  (5)  "Are  the  children  of  a  Chip- 
pewa Indian  woman  who  was  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  August  9,  1888,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
1889!' 

The  questions  were  decided  as  follows:  (1)  A  Chippewa  Indian  must 
be  of  Chippewa  Indian  blood ;  must  have  a  recognized  connection  with 
one  of  the  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  within  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said 
act  of  1889,  and  must  remove  to  (if  he  is  not  already  a  resident  on)  one 
of  the  Chippewa  reservations  with  the  bona  fide  intention  of  making  it 
his  permanent  home.  Qujsstions  2,  3,  and  5  were  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, and  question  4  in  the  affirmative. 

The  commission  now  consists  of  Hon.  Melvin  B.  Baldwin,  chairman; 
J.  Montgomery  Smith,  commissioner  and  special  disbursing  agent,  and 
Benjamin  D.  Williams. 

The  following  are  itemized  statements  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
commission,  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  from  September  1, 
1894,  to  September  1, 1895. 

^By  Department  authority  of  September  23,  1895,  this  time  has  been  extended  to 
May  1, 1896. 

^A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Aasistant  Attorney-General  was  fomUhed  the  com- 
misaion  September  28, 1895. 
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Diaburaemenis  of  Chippetca  Commission  from  September  I,  1894,  to  September  1, 189S. 

Salaries  and  exi>en8e8  of  the  commission $13, 013. 00 

Expenses  of  allotting  land,  salaries  of  allotting  agent  and 

surveyors 4, 621. 41 

Salaries  of  regalar  employes,  1  clerk,  1  interpreter,  2  farmers, 

1  scaler,  1  teamster,  1  tinsmith 4, 865. 00 

Transportation  of  removals  and  board,  including  expenses 

of  surveyors  to  and  from  their  field  of  labor 558.24 

Feed  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  keeping  of  com- 
mission's team  100.70 

Transportation  of  supplies 396.33 

Building  houses  from  stump 3,265.00 

Unclassified  expenses-issuing  rations,  loading  and  receiving 

fteigbt,  etc 132.62 

Expenses  breaking  land  and  seeds 388.12 

Subsistence  supplies  (open  market) 4,599.07 

Open  market  purchases  of  hardware,  sleds,  plows,  harrows, 

etc 1,462.45 

Purchaseof  cattle 185.00 

Purchase  of  tin  stock 154.56 

Rent  of  offices,  warehouse,  and  purchase  of  office  supplies..  532.44 

Stenographing  and  typewriting 175.05 

Total 34,448.99 

Allotments  made  from  September  1,  1894  to  September  1,  1895, 

White  Earth  Reservation :  * 

Mississippi  Chippewas 227 

Mille  Lao  Chipi>ewas 60 

Gull  Lake  Chippewas 32 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas •. 10 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 78 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 44 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 12 

Pembina  Chippewas 7 

Total 470 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation : 

Fonddu  Lac  Chippewas 36 

Cass  Lake  and  Wmnebigoshish  Reservation : 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 8 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 207 

Total 721 

In  addition  to  the  above  original  allotments  378  changes  were  made 
in  allotments  on  the  White  Earth  Eeservation  and  23  allotments  were 
read[jasted  on  the  Cass  Lake  and  Lake  Winnebigoshish  reservations. 

Daring  the  year  49  hoases  were  built,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $3,167, 
or  an  average  cost  of  $64.62  each  for  the  labor  employed,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  material.  For  the  construction  of  these  houses  415,000  feet 
of  lumber,  4,712,000  shingles,  and  7,800  pounds  of  nails  were  issued  to 
persons  removed. 
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The  removals  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Leech  Lake  Pillagers 13 

MilleLacs 10 

Gnll  Lakes 12 

* 

Total 35 

PnyaUup. — The  Puyallup  Indiaii  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
President  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1891  (27  Stats.,  612),  are  in  the 
field  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  assigned  them.  They  have 
platted  into  lots,  blocks,  and  streets,  as  an  Indian  addition  to  the  city 
of  Tacoma,  so  much  of  the  agency  tract  of  the  Puyallup  Reservation, 
Wash,  (exclusive  of  the  burying  ground),  as  is  not  needed  for  school 
puri)Ose8. 

Acres. 
The  agency  tract  as  originally  surveyed  contained 598. 80 

They  reserved — 

For  school,  farm,  and  garden 62.12 

For  cemetery  and  church 19.43 

For  railroads,  streets,  and  alleys,  as  platted 164. 75 

For  Tacoma  Land  Company,  as  per  prior  deed 14. 10 

They  have  platted  into  lots  and  blocks  for  sale 338. 40 

Total 598.80 

The  appraised  value  by  the  commission  of  the  lots  and  blocks  in  the 
said  addition  is  $212,000;  highest  appraised  value  per  acre,  $1,362.35; 
lowest,  $200;  average,  $623.93. 

The  appraisements  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  and  sales 
ordered,  the  Indians  having  consented,  as  provided  by  law,  to  the  sale 
of  the  lots  and  blocks  as  appraised. 

Lots  and  blocks  to  the  amount  of  $27,220.50  have  been  sold,  $10,488.50 
having  been  collected  in  ca«h,  the  balance  being  on  time,  and  about 
100  deeds  have  been  executed  by  the  commissioners  to  the  respective 
purchasers  and  reported  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  deeds  have  received  consideration,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  approved. 

Certain  Indian  allottees  have  given  consent  to  the  sale  of  i>ortions  of 
their  respective  allotments.  These  lands  selected  for  sale  have  been 
appraised  by  the  commission  and  the  appraisement  thereof  approved  by 
the  Department.  Portions  of  two  allotted  tracts  have  been  sold,  the 
consideration  being  $4,193.50.    The  cash  collected  thereon  is  $1,401.50. 

It  is  expected  that  the  commission  will  soon  report  the  sale  of  other 
lots  and  blocks  of  the  agency  tract,  and  jwrtions  of  other  allotted 
lands. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  lands  are  not  selling  for  the  high 
prices  once  anticipated,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  section  of  country  where  they  are  located;  but  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  thought  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  con- 
cerned to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Puyallup  act,  authorizing  the 
6h10  of  these  lands. 
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January  30, 1886, 167  patents  were  issued  to  the  Puyallnp  Indians. 
The  commissioners  say  that  the  persons  named  in  these  patents  nam- 
bered  155  men,  148  women,  and  195  children,  making  a  total  of  498  per- 
sons; that  since  the  issuance  of  patents  to  them,  56  men,  42  women, 
and  108  children,  or  a  total  of  206  of  the  original  patentees  have  died, 
leaving  but  292  now  living.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  children  have 
been  born  among  them  since  the  date  of  the  patents,  mining  a  totAl  of 
411  patentees  now  living.  Of  these  there  are  233  adults,  149  of  whom 
signed  the  written  consent  to  sell  the  agency  tract.  Many  of  these 
adults  are  old  and  infirm  and  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Others  who 
are  younger  desire  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  allotted  lands  to  secure 
money  with  which  to  improve  the  parts  of  the  allotted  tracts  reserved 
as  homes,  so  that  it  is  thought  best  for  the  Indians  to  continue  the 
efforts  to  sell  the  agency  tract  lots,  and  some  of  their  allotted  lands 
as  well. 

Uintah  and  Onray  reservatioiu,  Utah. — Section  20  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  286),  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  allot  in  severalty 
to  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  within  their  reservation  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  according  to  the  treaty  of  1880 
(21  Stats.,  200).  Said  section  also  requires  the  commissioners,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  their  appointment,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  what  portions  of  the  reservation  are  unsuited  or  not  requii*ed 
for  allotments,  "  and  thereupon  such  portions  so  reported  shall,  by 
proclamation,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  made  subject  to 
entry.'' 

Section  21  provides  that  the  remainder  of  the  lands  on  that  reserva- 
tion shall,  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  be  immediately  opened  to  entry  under  the  homestead  and  min- 
eral laws  of  the  United  States,  no  person  being  allowed  '^  to  locate  more 
than  two  claims,  neither  to  exceed  10  acres,  in  any  lands  containing 
asphaltum,  gilsonite,  or  like  substances :  Provided^  That  after  three 
years'  actual  and  continuous  residence  upon  agricultural  lands  from 
date  of  settlement  the  settler  may,  upon  full  payment  of  $1.50  per  acre, 
receive  patent  for  the  tract  entered.  If  not  commuted  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  settler  shall  pay  at  the  time  of  making  final  proof  the 
sum  of  $1.50  per  acre." 

Section  22  provides: 

That  said  commission  shaU  also  negotiate  and  treat  with  the  Indians  properly 
residing  npon  the  Uintah  Reservation,  in  Utah,  for  the  relinquishment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  interest  of  said  Indians  in  all  lands  within  said  reservation  not  needed 
for  allotment  in  severalty  to  said  Indians  and,  if  possible,  secnre  the  consent  of ^ach 
Indians  to  such  relinquishment  and  for  the  acceptance  by  said  Indians  of  allotments 
in  severalty  of  lands  within  said  reservation.    . 

Any  agreement  made  will  become  oi>erative  only  when  ratified  by 
Congress. 
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MeRsrs.  S.  S.  Scott,  Uchee,  Ala.,  Timothy  A.  Brynes,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  and  William  S.  Davis,  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners tinder  the  above  legislation  November  28, 1894,  and  entered 
upon  their  duties  under  instructions  approved  by  you  December  8, 1894. 

January  8, 1895,  the  commissioners  submitted  a  report  in  which  they 
referred  to  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  June  5, 1880  (21  Stats.,  199), 
ratifying  the  agreement  with  the  Utes,  which  require  that  the  TJncom- 
pahgre  Indians  shall  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  lands  allotted  them, 
and  stated  that  these  Indians  were  unable  to  see  why  they  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  lands  to  be  allotted  them  while  the  Uintahs, 
living  alongside,  were  not  required  to  make  such  payments.  The  com- 
mission anticipated  great  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  explaining  this 
matter  to  the  Indians  and  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  best  for 
the  Government  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  this  payment.  January  26, 
1895, 1  recommended  that  a  section  be  added  to  the  then  pending  Indian 
appropriation  bill  relieving  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  of  the  payment 
required  by  the  act  of  June  5, 1880,  but  favorable  action  was  not  taken 
by  Congress.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  legislation  is  desirable 
and  that  justice  to  the  Indians  requires  it. 

May  6, 1895,  the  commission  submitted  a  report  relative  to  the  lands 
which  might  be  immediately  opened  to  settlement,  being  ununited  and 
not  needed  for  allotment,  which  report  was  submitted  to  you  June  3, 
1895,  with  the  recommendation  that  certain  described  lands  be  opened 
to  settlement  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1894.  I  am 
not  advised  that  any  action  has  been  taken  thereon. 

The  sum  of  $16,000  was  appropriated  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
this  commission.  According  to  the  books  of  this  office  it  has  already 
expended,  including  advances  for  the  first  quarter  of  1896,  some 
$12,100.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  its  work  is  to  be  continued  a 
further  appropriation  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  commissioners,  died  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1895. 

LEASING  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1891  (26 
Stats.,  794),  authorizes  the  leasing  of  both  allotted  and  unallotted  or 
tribal  Indian  lands. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  305), 
contains  an  item  which  modifies  the  previous  law,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  that  law,  however.  These  items,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  in  the  execution  of  leases  of  allotments,  have 
been  quoted  in  previous  annual  reports,  but  for  the  benefit  of  such  as 
have  not  ready  access  to  the  United  States  Statutes  they  are  quoted 
again.    The  law  of  February  28, 1891,  is  as  follows: 

That  whenever  it  ehall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that, 
by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability,  any  allottee  under  the  provisions  of  said  act, 
or  any  other  act  or  treaty,  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occnpy  or 
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improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  bo  leaned  upon  suoh  terxns^ 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing  or  t«n  years  for  mining  purposes: 
Provided,  That  whore  lauds  are  occupied  by  Indians  who  have  bought  and  paid  for 
the  same,  and  which  lands  are  not  needed  for  farming  or  agricultural  purposes,  and 
are  not  desired  for  individual  allotments,  the  same  may  be  leased  by  authority  of 
the  council  speaking  for  such  Indians,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  graz- 
ing or  ton  years  for  mining  purposes,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  agent  in  charge  of  such  reservation  may  reconmiend,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  law  as  amended  by  tlie  act  of  August  16, 1894,  reads  as  follows: 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that,  by 
reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this  or 
former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or 
improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purposes:  Provided  furihci\  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  maybe 
leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  case  of  leases 
for  grazing  purposes. 

The  amendment,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "or  inability,'^ 
enlarges  the  class  of  allottees  who  may  lease;  it  increases  to  five 
years  the  period  for  which  allotted  lands  may  be  leased  for  farming  and 
grazing  purposes  (before  it  was  three  years);  it  enables  allottees  to 
lease  for  business  purposes,  and  authorizes  the  leading  of  tribal  lands 
for  farming  purposes  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  for  the 
same  term  of  years  as  was  formerly  allowed  in  the  case  of  leasing  for 
grazing  purposes.  During  the  past  year  the  leases  of  allotted  lands 
have  been  executed  under  the*  amended  act.  The  amended  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  this  oflSce  for  1894, 
page  421  et  seq. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotments 
will  not  be  permitted.  The  agents  in  charge  of  reservations  where 
alloted  lands  are  situated  are  expressly  instructed  not  to  permit  any 
allottee  to  lease  his  lands  unless  he  clearly  falls  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law  "by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,"  as  defined  in  the 
amended  rules  and  regulations.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  indis- 
criminate leasing  of  allotments  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  were  made.  If  an  allottee  has  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to 
cultivate  his  allotment,  either  personally  or  by  hired  labor,  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  lease  it. 

ALLOTTBD  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of 
allotted  lands  have  been  approved: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Okla. — Eleven  farming  and  grazing 
leases.    The  length  of  term  is  generally  three  years.    The  cash  consid- 
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eratioii  paid  the  allottees  at  this  agency  ranges  low,  the  principal  part 
of  the* consideration  consisting  in  improvements  to  be  placed  upon  the 
lands  by  the  lessees. 

Hez  Perc^  Beservation,  Idaho. — ^About  thirty  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
The  period  is  from  one  to  three  years.  The  prevailing  price  is  $1  per 
acre  per  annum,  though  some  pieces  are  leased  as  low  as  50  cents  per 
acre,  while  a  few  pieces  are  leased  as  high  as  $2  per  acre. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Hebr. — About  sixty-one  farming 
and  grazing  leases.  The  prevailing  period  is  three  years,  though  some 
that  have  been  executed  since  November  15,  1894,  are  for  the  period  of 
five  years.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  ranging  from 
25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  lands  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  best  farm- 
ing lands.  For  raw  unbroken  lands,  for  the  period  of  three  years,  the 
average  price  is  75  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  For  average  farming 
lauds  where  small  improvements  have  been  made  the  prevailing  price 
is  $1  per  acre. 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla. — ^Thirty-eight  farming  and  grazing 
leases  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  and  GO  leases  of  the  Pawnee  Indians. 
The  leases,  with  few  exceptions,  are  either  for  three  or  five  years;  most 
of  those  executed  since  November  15,  1894,  are  for  the  period  of  five 
years.  The  prices,  as  last  year,  range  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum 
for  grazing  lands  to  $1  per  acre  for  farming  lands.  Most  of  the  leases 
call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements  in  addition  to  the  money 
consideration  therein  mentioned. 

Cknapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. — Five  leases  for  business  purposes,  on  the 
Wyandotte  Eeservation,  each  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
execution;  approved  by  this  office  on  July  31, 1805,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  August  1.  Two  mining  leases,  executed,  respectively,  by 
Samuel  Ball  to  James  L.  Sherer,  and  by  Charles  S.  Hood,  guardian,  to 
James  L.  Sherer  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson,  have  been  transferred  by 
the  lessees  to  Thomas  T.  Luscombe. 

Santee  Agency,  Kebr. — No  leases  have  been  approved  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  year.  For  a  statement  of  the  leases  in  force  see  annual 
report  for  1893. 

Sao  and  Pox  Agency,  Okla. — About  21  farming  and  grazing,  leases. 
Those  executed  prior  to  November  15,  1894,  are  mainly  for  the  period 
of  three  years;  those  executed  since  are  almost  invariably  for  the 
period  of  five  years.  The  cash  consideration  at  this  agency  ranges 
low,  the  i)ractice  prevailing  to  lease  the  lands  mainly  in  consideration 
of  improvements  to  be  placed  thereon  by  the  lessee. 

Siletz  Agency,  Oreg. — Two  farming  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  date  of  execution.  The  consideration  in  each  case  consists 
of  one-third  of  all  the  crops  to  be  raised  on  the  leased  lands. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg. — About  160  farming  and  grazing  leases,  and 
two  business  leases.    The  period  ranges  from  one  to  five  years.    The 
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prices  range  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  the  prevailing  price  being 
about  $1.25  per  acre  per  annum.  A  few  inferior  pieces  are  leased  aa 
low  as  50  cents  an  acre,  while  some  allotments  are  leased  as  high,  as 
$2.50  per  acre. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. — No  leases  have  been  executed  at  this 
agency  during  the  past  year.  (See  annual  report  for  1894  for  state- 
ment of  leases.) 


UNALLOTTED   OR  TRIBAL  LANDS 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  tribal 
lands  have  been  approved : 

Crow  Beservation,  Mont. — Five  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  five  years 
from  June  30, 1895.  The  leases  are  renewals  of  the  old  i>ermits,  and  at 
the  prices  formerly  paid.    They  are  described  as  follows: 


Name  of  lessee. 


Samuel  H.  Hardin 

Colnmbia  Land  and  Cattle  Co 

Portus  B.  Weare 

Thomas  Paton 

Matthew  U.  Murphy 


Range. 

Acres. 

Annual 
rental. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

188,000 
191,000 
199.000 
179,000 
89,000 

$5,640.00 
7,544.00 
6,984.90 
6,390.30 
8.221.80 

Marimom 

number  of 

cattle. 


8,500 
9,000 
6.000 
7,500 
6,000 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  Beservation,  Okla. — Nine  leases,  each  for  the  x)er- 
iod  of  one  year  from  April  1, 1895,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  6  cents  i)er 
acre.    They  are  described  as  follows: 


Name  of  lessee. 

Acres. 

Annual 
rental. 

$20,558.28 

32, 338. 20 

17. 272. 02 

3,420.00 

4, 492. 80 

Name  of  lessee. 

Acres. 

87,440 

44,640 

100,348 

138,760 

Annual 
rental. 

E.  C.  SufTiT  &  Bro 

342,638 
538, 970 
287,867 

John  R.  Stinson 

$2,246.40 

D.  Waggoner  &  Son 

Raniuel  B.  Bnmett 

Reuben  M.  Bourland 

Wilson  &  Silberstein 

Presley  Lee  Herring; 

2,678.40 
6,020.58 
8,325.60 

James  Mvere 

67,000 
74,880 

William  A  Wfulft 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr. — The  annual  report  for  1892 
mentions  two  leases  ou  the  Omaha  Beservation,  each  for  the  period 
of  five  years  from  May  1, 1892,  at  25  cents  per  acre  i)er  annum,  for  a 
total  area  of  22,604.18  acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $5,651.13.  During 
the  past  year  the  following  leases  of  tribal  lands  on  the  Omaha  Beser- 
vation have  been  approved: 


Name  of  lessee. 


Acres. 


Zelotes  D. Teaton 1,509.02 

SwanOlsen 3,741.32 

Thomas  Grenier |  40. 00 

I.  H.  Carey  et  al ;  4,073.18 

Guy  T.  Graves   '  293.35 

MaryC.Lewis i  80.00 


$377.50 

936.33 

10.00 

1, 018. 28 

73.30 

20.00 


Name  of  lessee. 


Acres. 


Geon^  Anderson 
William  Lucas  . . . 

Jay  F.Dodd 

Henry  D  Dryam . 
Joseph  Lyon . . . . , 


1,040.00 

1,040.00 

170.00 

80.00 

40.00 


Annual 
rentaL 


260.00 

200.00 

76.00 

20.00 

10.00 
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Other  leases  of  tribal  lands  both  on  tbe  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
reservations,  have  been  executed  but  have  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Department. 

Osage  BeBervation,  Okla. — The  last  annual  report  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  thirty-four  grazing  leases  on  this  reservation,  each  for  tbe  period 
of  three  years  from  Ai>ril  1, 1893,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3^  cents  per 
acre  per  annum,  containing  a  total  estimated  area  of  about  831,188  acres, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $29,091.58.  No  additional  leases  have  been  exe* 
cuted  during  the  past  year. 

Kaw  Reservation,  Okk. — No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  For  a  statement  of  the  leases  in 
Ibrce  see  annual  reports  for  1^3  and  1894, 

Ponca  Beservation,  Okla. — But  one  pasture  on  this  reservation  has  been 
leased  during  the  past  year.  West  Ponca  Pasture,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 33,000  acres,  leased  to  George  W.  Miller  for  one  year  from  April  1, 
1895,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,010;  lease  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  March  29, 1895.    East  Pasture  not  leased. 

Otoe  and  KiMoana  Beservation,  Okla. — Likewise,  but  one  pasture  has 
been  leased  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year.  West  Otoe  Pas- 
ture, estimated  to  contain  40,000  acres,  leased  to  Frank  Witherspoon 
for  one  year  from  April  1, 1895,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,600;  lease 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  March  29,  1895.  East 
Pasture  not  leased. 

Shoshcme  Reservation,  Wyo. — Four  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period 
of  three  years  ftx)m  March  1,  1896,  as  follows: 


Name  of  lestteo.  Hauge.     Acre*. 


Edfion  A.Earle , ^ 1  329.523 

CU»orge  Finch 2  403,520 

Speed  R.  Staifner 8  283,620 

jMoes  K.  Moore 4  100, 171 


AnuQftl 
rental. 


$500.00 
625.00 
750.00 
751.29 


The  leases  for  ranges  numbered  1,  3,  and  4  were  approved  by  the 
Department  on  March  21, 1895,  and  the  lease  for  range  numbered  2  on 
April  26, 1895. 

Uintah  Befervatkni,  TTtah. — No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation 
have  been  approved  during  the  present  year.  (See  annual  report 
for  1894.) 

TROUBLE  WITH  LEASING  ON  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  RESERVATIONS, 

NEBRASKA. 

In  connection  with  leasing  Indian  lands,  I  deem  it  of  importance  to 
state  briefly  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  recent  trouble  at  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  agency  growing  out  of  leasing. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Capt  William  H.  Beck, 
U.  9.  A.,  had  been  detailed  as  acting  agent  of  that  agency,  he  reported 
that  there  were  a  great  many  illegal  lessees  and  sublessees  in  occupancy 
of  the  Lands.'    Similar  reports  had  previously  been  made  by  special 
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agents  of  this  office  and  by  inspectors  of  the  Department,  showing  tbat 
something  like  50,000  acres  were  covered  by  these  illegal  leases  and 
subleases.    Based  upon  Captain  Beck's  report,  on  July  17, 1893,  tliis 
office  took  steps  looking  to  the  ridding  of  the  reservations  of  all  illegal 
occupants  of  the  lands.    He  was  directed  to  warn  all  lessees  and  sub- 
lessees who  held  leases  direct  from  the  Indians  without  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  this  Department  that  their  pretended  leases  were  null  and 
void  and  that  they  must  either  make  leases  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  or  abandon  the  lands  they  thus  held  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1893;  also  that  they  should  plant  no  further  crops  or  make 
further  improvements  on  the  lands  until  legal  leases  should  have  been 
entered  into.    From  September  15  to  about  October  1  all  the  illegal 
lessees  were  served  with  these  notices  to  quit. 

Anticipating  that  actual  force  might  be  used  in  removing  their  sub- 
lessees, the  Floumoy  Live  Stock  and  Keal  Estate  Company,  the  prin- 
cipal transgressor,  on  October  11, 1893,  brought  an  action  of  injunction 
in  the  United  States  district  court  of  Nebraska  against  Captain  Beck, 
restraining  him  and  the  agency  employees  from  interfering  with  their 
possession  of  the  lands  described  in  their  bill  of  complaint  (some  37,000 
acres)  or  any  person  holding  under  them.  Following  the  example  of 
the  above-named  company,  on  January  6, 1894,  Ernest  J.  Smith  brought 
an  action  of  injunction  against  Captain  Beck,  restraining  him  from 
Interfering  with  bis  (Smith's)  possession  of  the  lands  described  in  his 
bill  of  complaint.  January  28,  1894,  similar  injunction  suits  were 
brought  against  Captain  Beck  by  B.  T.  Hull  &  Sons,  Frank  B.  Hutch- 
ins,  trustee,  and  George  F.  Chittenden  (of  the  old  firm  of  Wheeler  & 
Chittenden),  making  five  injunction  suits  in  all.  Later  and  at  different 
times,  and  after  the  adverse  decision  in  the  Flournoy  case,  the  other 
cases  were  dismissed. 

The  injunction  case  brought  by  the  Flournoy  (company,  after  much 
delay,  was  finally  heard  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  and  the  injunction  was  made  permanent.  The  case  was  appealed 
to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  in  St.  Louis,  and  on 
December  10,  1894,  tbis  court  rendered  a  decision  overruling  Judge 
Dundy,  holding  that  the  pretended  leases  of  the  Flournoy  Company 
were  illegal  and  void.  The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  was  accordingly 
reversed  and  tbe  case  remanded  to  that  court  with  directions  to  vacate 
the  decree  and  dismiss  the  bill  at  complainant's  cost.  (See  65  Fed. 
Rep.,  p.  30.) 

The  Flournoy  Company  shortly  afterwards  applied  for  and  obtained, 
through  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  no  supersedeas  being  applied  for  or  granted.  Based,  probably, 
upon  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  there  was  no 
supersedeas,  the  Flournoy  Company  continued  to  make  leases  with  the 
Winnebago  Indians  without  the  consent  of  this  Department  and  to 
execute  leases  in  favor  of  sublessees. 
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Aboat  April  19,  1895,  under  the  advice  of  the  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States,  Balph  W.  Brecken ridge,  special  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney,  prepared  a  bill  of  complaint  for  an  action  of 
injunction  against  the  Flournoy  Live  Stock  and  Eeal  Estate  Company, 
Anton  Ahlstron,  and  some  263  other  defendants,  all  of  whom  were 
alleged  illegal  lessees  and  sublessees.  On  April  22  Captain  Beck 
reported  that  the  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  and  the  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  had,  respectively,  refused  to  issue  a  restraining  order  upon  said 
bill  of  complaint. 

March  29, 1895,  James  B.  Sheehan,  attorney  for  the  Flournoy  Com- 
pany, wrote  this  office  submitting  a  proposition  of  compromise  of  the 
differences  then  existing  between  the  company  and  the  Department. 
The  company  proposed,  in  consideration  of  a  suspension  of  all  litiga- 
tion and  in  case  it  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  lands,  to  surrender  the  same  January  1, 1896,  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  to  removQ  from  the  lands  all  buildings  and  improve- 
ments they  had  placed  thereon.  To  this  the  office  replied,  April  2, 
that  any  offer  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  company  should  be  sub- 
mitted through  the  acting  agent,  Captain  Beck.  The  later  correspond- 
ence shows  that  the  proposition  had  been  submitted  to  Captain  Beck 
the  same  day  it  was  submitted  to  this,  office.  April  2  Captain  Beck 
forwarded  the  proposition  to  this  office  and  submitted  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  accepted.    This  closed  all  overtures  for  a  compromise. 

The  company  immediately  renewed  its  efforts  to  sublease  the  lands 
held  by  it,  and  Captain  Beck  renewed  his  efforts  at  evicting  the  illegal 
occupants.  About  this  time  authority  was  granted  Captain  Beck  for 
the  employment  of  16  additional  police  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the 
trespassers.  April  20  he  telegraphed  this  office  that  on  the  preceding 
day  the  sheriff  of  Thurston  County  attempted  to  arrest  one  of  his 
Indian  police;  that  in  turn  the  police  force  arrested  the  sheriff  and 
brought  him  to  the  agency;  that  he  at  once  swore  out  a  warrant  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  formal  arrest  of  the  sheriff;  that  the  case 
was  continued  until  the  following  day,  and  that  the  newspapers  stated 
that  the  sheriff  was  organizing  a  i)osse  for  his  (Beck's)  arrest:  A  copy 
of  this  telegram  on  the  same  day  was  sent  to  the  Department  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Attorney-General  for  such  action  as  he  might  deem 
proper.  To  this  the  Solicitor-General  replied  in  part  that  this  Depart- 
ment had  ample  power  under  the  statutes  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  as  to  the  lands  passed  upon  by  tbe  decrees  of  the 
courts  sustainiug  departmental  control  of  the  same. 

About  May  1  Captain  Beck  asked  for  the  employment  of  50  addi- 
tional policemen,  feeling  that  his  force  was  still  inadequate  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  opposition  that  would  be  offered  by  the  Flournoy 
Company  and  its  subtenants.  The  matter  on  May  8,  with  a  fnll  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with  favorable 
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recommendation.  After  some  farther  corre8X)ondence  with  Gaptaiii 
Beck  regarding  the  statas  of  affairs,  on  June  5  the  Departanent  panted 
authority  for  the  temporary  employment  of  50  additional  Indian  police 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  trespassers,  such  employment  to  conunenoe 
July  1. 

In  the  meantime  the  War  Department  had  issued  eat  order  for 
shipment  to  Captain  Beck  of  20  Springfield  rifles  with  a  supply  of 
ammunition  for  the  equipment  of  his  entire  police  force.  This  order 
was  later  changed  by  the  War  Department,  June  14,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  office,  directing  the  shipment  of  70  Springfield  rifles 
and  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  Captain  Beck  for  the  equipment  of  bis 
police  force. 

Captain  Beck,  having  thus  received  authority  to  increase  his  -police 
force,  and  being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  TVar 
Department,  proceeded  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians   in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  by  attempting  to  evict  all  the  illegal  lessees^ — those  who  had 
not  entered  into  lawful  leases  under  the  regulations  of  the  Department. 
Some  evictions  had  been  made  and  the  work  was  proceeding  when,  on 
July  18,  Captain  Beck  telegraphed  the  office  that  an  injunction  against 
himself,  the  agency  employees,  and  several  lessees  who  had  leased 
properly  had  been  issued  by  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska; 
and  that  men  from  Pender  were  in  Omaha  buying  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  arm  100  deputies  to  arrest  his  police,  and  he  asked  for  troops  to 
protect  his  police  in  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them.    He  also 
desired  instructions  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  obey  the  order  of 
injunction.    The  office  telegraphed  him  on  the  same  day  that  it  could 
not  advise  him  to  disobey  the  injunction  issued  by  the  State  courts, 
but  advised  him  to  consult  with  the  United  States  district  attorney 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken.    A  copy  of  Captain  Beck's  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  information. 

On  July  29,  in  response  to  office  letter  of  the  26th,  Captain  Beck 
made  a  report  as  to  the  status  of  affairs. 

About  the  1st  of  August  the  office  received,  by  reference  from  the 
Department  for  report,  a  communication  from  Hon.  William  V.  Allen, 
Hon.  John  M.  Thurston,  Hon.  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  Hon.  W.  E. 
Andrews,  and  Hon,  J.  B.  Strode,  of  the  Nebraska  Congressional  dele- 
gation, dated  July  25, 1895,  relative  to  an  unofficial  investigation  made 
by  them  of  the  troubles  growing  out  of  the  leasing  question  at  the 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency.  They  recommended  that  the  sub- 
lessees of  the  Flournoy  Company  be  permitted  to  harvest  and  remove 
their  present  crops,  without  further  molestation  on  the  part  of  the 
acting  agent,  and  that  an  immediate  and  searching  investigation  be 
made  of  the  affairs  of  the  agency.  A  full  report  u^wn  this  communi- 
cation was  made  to  the  Department  on  August  3. 
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The  present  status  of  the  case,  then,  is,  as  shown  by  Captain  Beck's 
telegram  of  July  29,  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  is  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  injunction  case  that  was  brought  in  the  State  courts 
transferred  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  Captain  Beck,  in  the  meantime, 
has  suspended  further  evictions  from  the  lauds  described  in  the  bill  of 
complaint,  upon  which  the  injunction  was  granted. 

The  ohject  in  dispossessing  the  Flouruoy  Company  and  its  sublessees 
was  that  the  Indians  might  receive  a  just  and  fair  consideration  for 
their  lands.  The  company  leased  direct  from  the  Indians  at  a  very 
small  agreed  consideration,  ranging  from  15  to  50  cents  per  acre  per 
annum  and  would  sublease  at  from  25  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre  per 
annum.  The  company  itself,  it  is  understood,  did  not  occupy  or  culti- 
vate any  of  the  leased  lands,  but  relied  for  its  profits  on  subleasing; 
and  enormous  profits  they  were,  as  can  readily  be  seen.  The  plan  of 
subleasing  was  that  the  subtenant  should  pay  the  company  the  agreed 
price,  leaving  the  company  to  pay  the  Indians;  and  to  make  the  case 
more  aggravating,  for  the  past  two  yesirs  the  company  has  paid  the 
Indians  little  or  nothing  for  the  use  of  their  lands,  many  of  the  Indians 
who  leased  their  individual  allotments  receiving  absolutely  nothing. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  office  from  the  start  that  no  <^  middle- 
man" should  receive  any  profits  from  leasing  Indian  lands,  that  the 
lands  should  be  leased  direct  by  the  agent,  and  the  rental  go  to  the 
Indians.  And  in  breaking  up  the  system  of  illegal  leasing,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  all  middle  profits,  it  was  not  the  original  purpose  of  this 
office,  or  of  Cs^tain  Beck,  to  di8i)os8ess  the  subtenant  in  any  case 
where  he  was  a  proi>ei'  i>arty  to  lease  Indian  lands,  and  where  the 
allottee  clearly  fell  within  the  provision  of  the  law  as  one  who  might 
lease  his  lands.  Therefoi^  the  sublessees  were  advised  from  the  start 
that  in  all  proper  cases  they  might  come  to  the  agency  and  enter  into  legal 
leases  under  the  instructions  from  the  Department.  Some  complied; 
others  refused. 

A  great  many  of  the  subtenants  had  given  their  notes  to  the  com- 
pany in  payment  of  the  rent,  due  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  and 
so  on,  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  term.  These  notes  had  found 
their  way  into  the  banks  in  the  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  the  agency, 
and  the  holders  declared  that  they  should  be  paid.  The  argument  of 
the  sublessee  was  that,  as  he  had  given  his  notes  to  the  company  in  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  which  notes  he  must  pay  in  any  event,  if  he  entered 
into  a  legal  lease  through  the  agent  he  would  then  be  compelled  to  pay 
rent  twice  for  the  same  land.  Doubtless  they  were  encouraged  in  this 
position  by  the  company,  who  also  assured  them  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  of  the  lands  under  the  subleases;  and  in  car- 
rying out  its  promises  of  protection  to  its  sublessees  the  company  has 
instituted  the  legal  proceedings  above  referred  to. 
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INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MlSSlONARr  SOCIETIES. 

Several  tracts  of  reservation  lands  have  been  set  apart  during  the 
year  for  the  use  of  societies  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  Indians,  as  follows: 

Table  11. — Lands  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  sooietiea/rom 

August  28,  1894,  to  August  SI,  1895, 


Name  of  charcb  or  society. 


Missionary  Society.  Methodist  Episcopal 

American  Missiooarjr  Association 

Board  of  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association 

American  Missionary  Association 

Roman  Catholic 

Society  of  Jesus  (Roman  Catholic) 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal. . . 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

American  M  issionary  Association 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal. 


Reservation. 


Blackfeet,  Mont. 
Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. 
Znni,  N.  Mex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 
Lower  Bml6,  S.  Dak. 
Blaokfeet,  Mont. 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 

Pawnee.  Okla. 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nov. 
Crow,  Mont. 

Do. 
Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 


a  Granted  in  1801  to  the  Woman's  National  Lidian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  in  £avor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
0  In  lieu  of  another  tract  of  10  acres  upon  Zuni  Reserration  granted  in  1888. 
c  On  agency  reserve. 
d  On  laud  reserved  for  agency  purposes  at  Pawnee  subagenoy. 

In  each  case  the  amount  of  land  assigned  is  the  amount  asked  for  by 
the  society  desiring  to  occupy  it,  and  the  Indians  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  such  use  of  the  land.  As  a  rule  this  carries  with  it  the  privilege 
of  using  such  stone  and  timber,  found  on  the  respective  reservations,  as 
the  societies  may  need  in  putting  up  buildings  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  work  among  the  Indians. 

A  table  giving  all  lands  on  Indian  reservations  set  ax)art  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  will  be  found  on  page  486. 

BAILROADS  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 


GBANTS  SINCE  LAST  ANNUAL  BEPOET. 

Since  the  date  of  last  annual  report  Congress  has  granted  railroad 
companies  rights  of  way  across  Indian  lands  as  follows: 

Sioux  Reservation,  S  Dak. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
12, 1895  (28  Stats.,  p.  653,  and  p.  441  of  this  report),  the  Forest  City  and 
Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the 
Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River,  in  Dewey  County,  S.  Dak.,  opposite  Forest  City, 
Potter  County,  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  in  a  south- 
westerly course  between  the  Cheyenne  and  Moreau  rivers  to  the  city  of 
Deadwood  or  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  the  right  of  way  granted  being  50 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road^  also  station 
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grounds  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way,  not  to  exceed  one  station  for  each 
10  miles  of  road,  200  feet  in  width  by  a  length  of  3,000  feet.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz. — By  act  of  Congress,  approved  Februaiy 
18, 1896  (28  Stats.,  665,  and  p.  442  ot  this  report),  the  Oila  Valley,  Olobe 
and  Northern  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  exten- 
sion of  its  railroad  and  for  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the 
San  Carlos  Keservation,  Ariz.,  entering  the  reservation  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gila  Eiver  about  7  miles  below  Fort  Thomas,  continuing 
down  said  Gila  Eiver  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction,  crossing 
the  same  at  or  near  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency  5  thence  running  up 
or  near  the  San  Carlos  Eiver  in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  or 
near  Aliso  Creek  5  thence  along  or  near  Aliso  Creek  in  a  generally  west- 
erly or  northwesterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Globe,  in  Gila  County, 
Ariz.,  by  such  route  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  company; 
such  right  of  way  to  be  50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central 
line  of  the  road;  the  company  also  to  have  the  right  to  take  from  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  road  material,  stone  and  earth,  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  same;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  the  right 
of  way  fpr  station  buildings,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in 
width  by  3,000  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  one  station  for  each  10  miles  of  road  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation.  July  25,  1895,  the  President  directed  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  to  the  right  of  way  and  the  construction  of  the  road 
should  be  obtained  at  a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  other  members  of 
the  tribes  occupying  the  reservation;  and  that  the  council  should  be 
called  by  the  agent  of  said  Indians  or  by  such  other  officer  or  officers 
of  the  Indian  service  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate. 
August  24  the  Secretary  directed  that  the  council  should  be  conducted 
by  the  acting  agent  of  the  San  Carlos  Agency. 

GRANTS  BEFERRED  TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Indiaii  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Kansas  City,  PiiUhurfj  and  Qulf 
Railroad  Company. — In  the  annual  report  for  1893  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  above  company  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  487).  By  act  of  Congi-ess  approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats., 
744,  and  p.  450  of  this  rej)ort),  section  9  of  the  original  act  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

That  said  railroad  company  ahall  baild  at  least  fifty  miles  of  its  railroad  in  said  Ter- 
ritory prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  and  com- 
plete main  line  of  the  same  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 
built.  That  said  raUroad  company  shaU  construct  and  maintain  continually  all  fence, 
road,  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over  said  railroad  whenever  said 
roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railroad's  right  of  way,  or 
may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 
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January  31,  1895,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  defi&ito 
location  of  section  1  of  tbe  road.  May  6, 1895,  the  Secretary  approved 
an  amended  map  of  section  1  and  map  of  section  2  of  the  line  of  road. 
July  8, 1895,  tbe  map  of  definite  location  of  section  3  was  approved  by 
the  Department,  but  the  original  map  of  section  4  was  not  approved. 
A  new  map  of  section  4  was  approved  July  16, 1896.  Augast  21, 1895, 
the  company  filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Trust  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  State  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City,  to  secure  the  issuance  of  gold  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $25,000  per  mile  of  com])leted  single  main  track 
and  of  yard  and  terminal  tracks,  and  $15,000  additional  per  mile  of 
completed  main  or  double  track  of  said  line  of  railroad,  or  its  exten- 
sions and  branches,  not  to  exceed  at  any  one  time  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company. 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Oulf  Railroad  Company  (formerly  the  Choc- 
taw Coal  and  Railway  Company). — October  6, 1894,  tlie  president  of  the 
company  transmitted  to  this  office  a  certificate  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  as  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  ftailroad  Company,  as  provided  for  in  section  3  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1894  (28  Stats.,  503).    October  23,  1894,  the 
president  of  the  company  filed  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  of.  convey- 
ance to  the  purchasers  of  the  rights,  property,  and  fi'anchises  of  the 
Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  and  also  filed  a  mortgage  of  the 
company  to  the  Finance  Company  of  Philadelphia  to  secure  an  issue 
of  $1,000,000  in  bonds.     January  IG,  1895,  the  Department  ^proved 
amended  maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  5, 6,  and  8  (there  being  no 
section  numbered  7),    At  that  time  amended  map  of  definite  location  of 
section  4  (the  section  which  extends  through  the  Kickapoo  Reservation) 
was  held  by  the  Department  for  further  consideration.    February  15, 
1895,  the  Secretary  indorsed  upon  that  map  the  following:  "The  within 
map  is  hereby  disapproved,  except  where  said  line  coincides  with  the 
line  shown  upon  the  original  map  of  the  fourth  section  filed  in  the 
Indian  Office  in  1890.^    April  12, 1895,  the  general  agent  of  the  com- 
pany filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity 
and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  to  secure  the  issue  of  $5,500,000  in 
bonds. 

From  time  to  time  the  president  of  the  company  has  filed  reports 
showing  amount  of  coal  mined  monthly  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats., 
640).  July  16, 1895,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,588.81  in  pay- 
ment for  right  of  way  for  three  10-mile  sections,  extending  westward 
from  a  point  about  2  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad,  and  also  in  full  of  the  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands.  The  amount  due  for  right  of  way  for  said  three 
sections  was  $1,500;  the  remaining  $1,088.81  is  for  annual  tax. 
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Denison  and  Northern  Railway  Company, — As  mentioned  in  the  last 
annual  report,  the  above-named  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30, 
1892  (27  Stats.,  336).  May  4, 1896,  the  maps  of  definite  location  of 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  main  line  of  the  road,  and  May  25, 1895,  the 
maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  northwestern  branch 
of  the  road  were  approved  by  the  Department.  May  24, 1895,  the  com- 
pany filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago,  IlL,  to  secure  an  issue  of  $2,300,000  in  bonds. 

Kansas^  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company, — ^As 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  above  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  December  21, 1893  (28  Stats.,  22).  No  maps  of  defi- 
nite location  of  the  line  of  road  have  yet  been  filed. 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company. — The  last  annual 
report  mentions  the  fact  that  this  company  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  6, 1894  (28  Stats.,  S6)y  was  granted  an  extension  of  three  years 
from  February  24, 1894,  within  which  to  build  the  first  100  miles  of  its 
additional  lines  of  road  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24, 1891  (26  Stats.,  783).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  said 
additional  lines  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval.  June  29, 1895,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,444.55  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  $15  per  mile  on  that  i)ortion  of  the  road  passing  through  Indian 
lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company. — By  reference  to  the 
last  annual  report  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  27, 
1894  (28  Stats.,  505),  the  above  company  was  granted  a  further  exten- 
sion of  three  years  from  February  3, 1895,  within  which  it  might  con- 
struct its  line  of  road  through  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  3,  1892  (27  Stats.,  2), 
amending  the  original  act,  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  26, 1890 
(26  Stats.,  485).  The  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road 
through  the  Cherokee  Outlet  and  the  maps  of  station  grounds  of  six 
stations,  on  request  of  the  General  Land  Office,  were  transmitted  to 
that  office  September  25, 1893.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the 
extension  of  the  road  through  the  Indian  Territory  have  been  filed  in 
this  office.  So  far  as  this  office  is  aware,  no  portion  of  the  road  has 
been  constructed. 

Arkansas^  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company. — As  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
4, 1894  (28  Stats.,  229).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
road  have,  however,  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Chica^fOj  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. — Reference  to 
the  last  annual  report  will  show  that  the  above  company,  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  Febniary  27,  1893  (27  Stats.,  492),  was  granted  a 
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right  of  way  through  the  Indiau  Territory,  as  an  extension  of  its  line 
of  road  from  Ohickasha  Station,  on  its  present  line,  running  tbence  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  the  Indian  Territory;  also 
from  said  Ghickasha  Station  running  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  west  or  south  line  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  of  these  extensions,  however,  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval.  June  29, 1896,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,593,  in 
payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road 
passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1895. 

Oainesvilley  Oklahoma  and  Oulf  Railway  Company. — The  last  annual 
report  shows  that  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  art  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1893 
(27  Stats.,  465).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have 
yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Oainesvilley  McAlester  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company. — Reference  to 
the  last  annual  report  will  show  that  the  above  company,  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  1, 1893  (27  Stats.  524),  was  granted  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line 
of  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Interoceanic  Railway  Company. — The  last  annual  report  states  that 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  747),  this  com- 
pany was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  Indiau  Territory.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have,  however,  yet  been  filed 
for  approval. 

Oulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. — August  2,  1895,  the 
company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,500 
in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the 
road  passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1895. 

The  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  (leased  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  Kailroad  Company). — July  12, 1895,  the  receivers  of  the  latter- 
mentioned  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $85.50  in  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  extending 
through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

Dennison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad  Company. — July  11, 1895,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $150  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15 
per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  extending  through  Indian  lands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Oraud  Eonde  Reservation,  Oreg. — By  reference  to  the  last  annual  report 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Albany  and  Astoria  Railroad  Company y  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  6, 1894  (28  Stats.,  87),  was  granted  a  right 
of  way  through  the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  Oreg.  No  maps  of  defi- 
nite location  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr. — Reference  to  the  last  an- 
nual report  shows  that  the  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Oulf  Railway  Com- 
panyy  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  27,  1894  (28  Stats.,  95),  wa^ 
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granted  a  right  of  way  through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reserva- 
tions, Nebr.  No  maps  of  definite  location  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

Chippewa  reservatioiis,  Kinn. — ^The  last  annual  report  states  that 
the  Brainard  and  Northern  Railway  Company,  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  6,'  1894  (28  Stats.,  99),  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.  Also  that  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  18,  1894  (28  Stats.,  112),  the  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the 
White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservation^, 
Minn.  Also  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  27, 1894  (28 
Stats.,  504),  the  Dulnth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company  was  granted  a 
right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  road  through  the  Chippewa  and 
White  Earth  reservations,  Minn.  Likewise  that  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stats.,  489),  the  Northern  Mississippi 
Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  an  extension  of  its 
line  of  road  through  the  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Winnibigoshish 
reservations,  Minn.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  these  lines  of 
road  have  been  filed  for  approval. 

Fond  du  Lao  Eeservation,  MimL — The  last  annual  report  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  Minn.,  have 
never  been  paid  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Pa^fic  Railway 
Company  through  their  reservation  lands.  A  brief  account  of  the 
steps  preliminary  to  bringing  suit  against  the  company  is  also  given. 
September  22, 1894,  the  facts  in  the  case  were  laid  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Attorney-General 
bo  requested  to  direct  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota  to  institute  action  in  the  proper  United  States  court,  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  to  enforce  payment  from  the  company.  Under 
date  of  October  4, 1894,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  the  papers 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota,  with 
instructions  to  institute  action. 

Devils  Lake  Reservation,  N.  Dak. — ^The  last  annual  report  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railway  Company  had  never 
paid  for  its  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  A  full  history 
of  this  case  is  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  3,  Forty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  16,  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
first  session,  to  which  attention  is  invited.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
this  office  has  recommended  that  Congress  ratify  the  agreement  entered 
into  July  28, 1883,  between  the  company  and  the  Indians;  but  no  final 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Henomonee  Beservation,  Wis. — Mention  is  made  in  the  last  annual 
report-  of  the  fact  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  6, 1892  (27 
Stats.,  83),  the  Marinette  and  Western  Railway  Company  was  granted  a 
right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  No  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed. 
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CONDITIONS  TO  BE   COMPLIED   WITH   BY  RAILROAD    OOMl» ANTES, 

In  the  construction  of  railways  through  Indian  lands  a  systematic 
oompliance  by  companies  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of- 
way  acts  will  prevent  much  unnecessary  delay..  I  therefore  quote  the 
reqxurements  which  have  been  stated  in  i>reviou8  reports.  Each  com- 
pany should  file  in  this  office — 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  certified  to  by  the  proper  officers 
nnder  its  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Maps  representing  the  definite  location  of  the  line.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  provisions  witli  regard  to  the  length  of  line  to  be  represented  upon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  they  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  represent  sections  of  25  miles 
each.  If  tho  line  passes  through  surveyed  land,  they  should  show  its  location  accu- 
rately according  to  the  sectional  subdivisions  of  tbe  survey;  and  if  throngh  unsor- 
▼eyed  land,  it  should  be  earefolly  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direction 
and  tho  natural  objects,  farms,  etc.,  along  tbe  route.  Each  of  these  maps  shonld 
bear  the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting  forth  that  the  survey  of  tbe  ronte  of 

the  company's  road  from to ,  a  distance  of miles  (giving  termini 

and  distance),  was  made  by  him  (or  under  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  nnder 
anthonty  of  the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  thai 
such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  The  affidavit  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer must  be  signed  by  him  officially  and  verified  hy  the  certificates  of  the  president 
of  the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary  under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  thai 
the  person  signing  the  affidavit  was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  survey,  which  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
company.  Further,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented  by  the  map 
was  adopted  by  the  company  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  of  a  certain  date 

(giving  the  date)  as  the  definite  location  of  tho  line  of  road  from to 1  • 

distance  of miles  (giving  termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  been 

prepared  to  be  filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  in  order  that 

the  company  may  ohtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved (gi'^iog 

date). 

(3)  Separate  plats  of  ground  desired  for  station  purposes*  in  addition  to  right  of 
way,  should  be  filed,  and  such  grounds  should  not  be  represented  upon  the  maps  o( 
definite  location,  but  should  be  marked  by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that 
their  exact  location  can  be  determined  upon  the  maps.  Plats  of  station  grounds 
should  bear  the  same  affidavits  and  certificates  as  maps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  shonld  be  drawn  on  tracin*;  linen,  tbe  scale  not 
less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in  duplicate. 

These  requirements  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  published  regulations  govern- 
ing the  practice  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  regard  to  railways  over  the  public 
lands,  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  modification  by  any  special  provisions  in 
a  right-of-way  act. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  EESERVATIONS. 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wis. — The  logging  on  this  reservation, 
which  was  entered  upon  September  28,  1892,  when  the  President 
granted  authority  for  the  sale  to  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.  of  the  timber 
standing  on  Indian  allotments,  has  proceeded  satisfactorily  since  my 
last  report.  The  only  incidents  of  importance  since  then  have  been 
the  approval  by  the  President,  on  February  27,  1895,  of  a  list  of  128 
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new  allotments,  and  the  granting  of  authority  by  the  President,  on 
March  26, 1895^  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  those  allotments  to  said 
J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co. ;  101  contracts  for  such  sales  have  been  received 
in  this  office  for  s^pproval. 

Bad  Biver  Reservation,  Wis. — As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  President 
granted  authority  January  6, 1894,  for  the  sale  to  Justus  S.  Stearns  of 
timber  on  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Bad  Biver  Eeservation,  and 
the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  unallotted  or  tribal  lands  of  said  reser- 
vation, the  plan  of  operation  being  similar  to  that  in  force  at  Lac  du 
Flambeau.  Mr.  Stearns  completed  the  erection*  of  his  mill  and  com- 
menced to  saw  lumber  in  September,  1894,  and  so  far  as  the  rei)orts  in 
this  office  show,  the  logging  on  this  reservation  has  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

December  7, 1894,  the  President  approved  a  list  of  eighty-four  new 
allotments  to  Indians  of  the  reservation,  and  granted  authority,  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  for  thta  sale  to  Mr.  Steams  of  the  timber  on 
those. allotments.  Mr.  Stearns  has  entered  into  contract  with  eighty- 
two  of  these  new  allottees,  and  these  contracts  have  been  approved  by 
this  office. 

Lac  CSourt  d'Oreilles  JELetervation,  Wis. — The  conditions  affecting  the 
timber  of  this  reservation  are  materially  different  from  those  eidsting 
at  Bad  Biver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau.  The  quantity  of  merchantable 
timber  on  the  reservation  in  September,  1894,  was  estimated  at  not 
more  than  24,000,000  feet,  and  there  is  no  railroad  nearer  to  the  reser- 
vation than  19  miles,  and  no  navigable  streams  flowing  through  it  that 
will  afGord  a  practicable  means  of  transporting  lumber  to  market.  The 
plan  of  erecting  a  mill  and  manufacturing  the  timber  on  the  reserva- 
tion, which,  is  in  operation  at  Bad  Biver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau,  could 
not,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Beservation. 

August  18,  1894,  Lieutenant  Mercer,  the  acting  agent  of  the  La 
Pointe  Agency,  which  includes  the  Lac  CJourt  d'Oreilles  Beservation, 
reported  that  he  had  received  from  Henry  Turrish,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
a  bid  of  $2.50  per  1,000  feet  stumpage  for  the  green  white  pine  and 
$1.25  per  1,000  feet  stumpage  for  green  ^Norway  and  dead  and  down 
pine  on  that  reservation.  He  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
better  bids,  but  that,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  and  scattered 
condition  of  the  timber,  the  distance  it  would  have  to  be  hauled  to  the 
banking  places,  and  the  distance  to  drive  thence  to  market,  he  believed 
that  the  prices  offered  by  Mr.  Turrish  were  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  he  therefore  recomroiended  that  the  bid  be  accepted. 

At  the  same  time  he  stated  that  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Chippewas 
were  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  and  would  not  be  able  to  subsist 
through  the  approaching  winter  unless  some  relief  be  afforded  them  by 
permitting  them  tosell  their  timber  and  reap  the  benefits  that  would  arise 
from  the  opportunities  for  employment  which  the  contemplated  logging 
operations  would  give.  The  extensive  fires  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
5069  I  A 4 
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sammer  of  1894  had,  to  a  large  extent,  destroyed  the  crop  of  cran- 
berries, which  usually  brought  the  Indians  a  considerable  revenue^  and 
also  the  wild  rice  crop,  upon  which  many  of  them  depended  almost 
entirely  for  subsistence,  and  the  general  business  depression  througli- 
out  the  country  had  afPeicted  the  logging  business  in  Wisconsin  to  sucli 
an  extent  that  it  was  impracticable  for  Indians  who  usually  got  employ- 
ment outside  the  reservations  in  lumbering  camps  to  obtain  such  work 
at  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  situation  of  the  timber  and  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  as  reported'by  Lieutenant  Mercer,  Mr.  Turrish's  bid  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  in  a  report  of  September  17, 1894,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  President  grant  authority  for  its  acceptance, 
notwithstanding  the  prices  offered  were  much  less  than  those  paid  on 
Bad  Eiver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations  for  the  same  classes  of 
timber.  The  prices  on  these  two  reservations  are  $4  and  $2  per  1,000 
feet,  respectively.  The  President  gave  such  authority  September  20, 
1894,  and  Mr.  Turrish  having  filed  bond  for  $25,000,  dated  October  2, 
1894,  the  acting  agent  was  notified  to  permit  him  to  proceed  with  his 
logging  operations.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  contracts  between 
Mr.  Turrish  and  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  allottees  for  the  sale  to  him  of 
timber  on  their  allotments  have  been  approved,  and  as  far  as  the 
reports  show  the  Indians  have  received  much  benefit  from  the  logging. 

This  relief,  however,  will  be  but  temporary.  There  is  such  a  small 
quantity  of  timber  to  be  logged,  that  two  or  at  the  most  three  years  will 
see  the  close  of  the  logging  business  on  that  reservation.  Those  who 
have  timber  on  their  allotments,  under  the  plan  which  gives  the  agent 
practical  control  of  the  money  received  for  it,  will  be  provided  against 
want  for  a  short  time  after  the  logging  is  stopped  5  but  the  many  whose 
allotments  were  cut  clean  in  former  years  and  Vho  have  squandered  the 
money  received  for  their  timber,  will,  unless  they  be  taught  to  take  care 
of  what  they  receive  now  for  their  labor  as  loggers  and  to  provide  for 
the  future,  be  as  destitute  as  they  were  before. 

This  reservation  was  at  one  time  considered  as  embracing  one  of  the 
most  extensively  timbered  tracts  in  northern  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
was  not  only  plentiful  but  also  of  the  finest  quality.  Between  the  years 
1882  and  1889,  however,  the  reservation  was  practically  denuded  of  its 
timber,  and  the  money  paid  therefor  to  the  Indian  allottees  was  squan- 
dered in  gambling  and  other  extravagances.  Over  300,000,000  feet  of 
timber  was  taken  from  the  reservation  during  the  years  named,  and, 
except  that  four  or  five  of  the  Indians  have  built  nice  houses,  and  are  in 
comparatively  comfortable  circumstances,  the  Indians  have  nothing  to 
show  for  tbeir  days  of  prosperity. 

This  fact  is  due  largely  to  the  system  under  which  the  timber  on  the 
various  reservations  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  was  permitted  to  be  sold 
and  the  logging  operations  to  be  conducted.  On  each  reservation  were 
a  number  of  lumber  firms,  each  firm  wanting,  of  course,  to  obtain  the 
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best  timber;  and  each  seems  to  have  gone  systematically  to  work  to 
hoodwink  or  debauch  the  Indian  allottees  in  order  to  secure  their  good 
will  and  timber.  In  many  instances  an  allottee  would  make  a  contract 
to  sell  his  timber  to  two  or  more,  even  as  high  as  five,  difierent  firms, 
when  there  would  be  a  long  and  bitter  fight  between  the  lumber  men 
to  determine  who  should  have  it.  Indeed,  on  the  Bad  River  Reserva- 
tion at  one  time  the  logging  camps  are  said  to  have  resembled  the 
encampment  of  an  army.  Armed  forces  were  maintained  by  the  firm 
in  possession  of  a  certain  body  of  timber  to  prevent  encroachments 
by  the  forces  of  other  lumber  men  who  claimed  a  better  right  thereto. 
The  Indian  was  mostly  paid  for  his  timber  in  merchandise  (each  lum- 
ber firm  had  a  store  on  the  reservation),  on  which  the  lumberman  made 
a  good  profit.  Some  were  paid  large  sums  of  money,  which  would  be 
squaudered  in  one  night  in  gambling  and  drink. 

The  system  now  in  oi>eration  under  this  agency  is  diflFereut.  The 
office  has  decided  upon  the  policy  of  allowing  only  one  logger  on  each 
reservation.  The  lumberman  is  required  to  pay  for  the  timber  in  cash 
to  the  agent,  and  the  Indian  is  permitted  to  have  money  to  be  used  only 
for  proper  purposes,  such  as  building  a  house  on  his  allotment  or 
otherwise  improving  his  land  to  adapt  it  for  agricultural  use,  and  when 
his  check  is  honored  the  farmer  on  the  reservation  is  required  to  see 
that  he  spends  the  money  for  the  purpose  designated.  Under  this  sys- 
tem many  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  where 
logging  has  been  going  on  the  longest,  have  built  very  comfortable 
houses  on  their  allotments,  and  all  have  warm  clothing  to  protect  them 
in  the  bitter  winters  of  that  region  and  plenty  to  eat  all  the  year  round. 

Menomonee  Reservation,  Oreen  Bay  Agency,  Wis. — September  2G,  1894, 
the  Department,  on  recommendation  of  this  office,  granted  authority 
for  the  agent  at  the  Green  Bay  Agency  to  arrange  with  and  employ  the 
Menomonee  Indians  to  cut  and  bank  as  much  as  practicable  of  the 
6,000,000  feet  (estimated)  of  timber  remaining  on  ground  already  cut 
over,  and  to  cut  and  bank  11,000,000  feet  from  virgin  pine  lands,  under 
the  rules  Jind  regulations  that  governed  similar  operations  in  the  year 
1893.  This  office  was  also  authorized  to  instruct  the  agent  to  commence 
logging  operations  on  or  before  November  1, 1894,  compensation  to  the 
Indians  to  be  at  such  reasonable  nites  as  might  be  obtainable,  not 
exceeding  $6  per  1,000  for  pine  and  $2.50  per  1,000  for  other  kinds  of 
timber.  Instructions  of  November  4, 1893,  in  relation  to  the  cutting  of 
tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts  were  filso  approved  for  the  year  1894. 

September  29, 1894,  this  office,  in  compliance  with  the  above  author- 
ity, issued  the  following  instructions  to  Agent  Savage  at  the  Green 
Bay  Agency: 

In  reply  to  yoar  letter  of  12th  instant,  yon  are  informed  that  under  date  of  26th 
instant,  the  Department  lias  approved  the  rulen  for  Menomonee  logging  in  force  last 
season,  and  they  are  to  govern  this  season's  work;  of  which  roles  yon  no  doubt  have 
a  copy. 
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I  will  inclose  a  copy  of  the  Department  letter  above  referred  to,  by  whioh  yon  will 
see  that  the  first  aatbority  granted  is  for  the  cutting  and  banking  of  the  6,000,000 
feet  (estimated)  of  timber  remaining  on  ground  already  cnt  over,  and  second  for  the 
cntting  and  banking  of  11,000,000  feet  from  virgin  pine  lands. 

It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  secure  the  cotting  and  banking 
of  all  left  on  the  cut>over  gronnd,  whether  standing  or  fallen,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  6,000,000  feet,  if  there  is  so  ipnch,  and  you  and  the  superintoBdeat  of  logging 
should  make  contracts  there  first.  Of  course  this  will  not  require  all  the  loggers, 
and  contracts  can  afterwards  be  made  with  others  for  cutting  the  virgin  pine.  You 
must  use  good  judgment  about  this,  so  as  to  insure  getting  out  all  on  the  cut-over 
ground. 

The  cutting  on  new  ground  is  to  be  clean.  No  timber  snitable  for  a  log,  standing 
or  fallen,  is  to  be  left  behind,  as  was  the  case  in  other  seasons. 

In  additiou  to  this  17,000,000  feet  the  Menomonees  nre  allowed  to  cat  the  tops  and 
butts  into  shingle  bolts  and  bank  them  for  sale  under  the  same  rules  as  last  season; 
that  is,  that  no  timber  which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall  be  cut  into 
shingle  bolt«. 

I  will  expect  you  and  the  superintendent  and  assistant  supefintendent  of  logging 
to  give  careful  attention  to  this  season's  work,  so  that  the  rules  and  regalations  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  June  12, 1890,  and  by  the  Department,  may  be  strictly  complied 
with.     »    »    • 

XJuder  the  above  instruetions  Agent  Savage  proceeded  to  cat  and 
bank  6,990,500  feet  of  logs  on  the  South  Bnmch  of  the  Ooonto  Biyer 
and  10,009,500  feet  on  the  Wolf  River  and   branches^  a  total  of 
17,000,000  feet.    On  further  instructions  from  this  office  he  advertised 
said  logs  for  sale,  and  March  16, 1895,  submitted  an  abstract  of  bids 
received,  which  showed  $11.55  per  1,000  to  be  the  highest  bid  for  the 
logs  on  the  Oconto  River,  and  $7.62  the  highest  bid  for  the  lours  on  the 
Wolf  River  and  tributaries.    On  the  recommendation  of  this  office  the 
Department  accepted  the  bid  of  the  Oconto  Lumber  Oomptuiy  of  $11.56 
per  1,000  for  the  6,990,500  feet  on  the  Oconto  River,  which  was  deemed 
a  fair  price,  but  rejected  all  bids  for  the  10,009,500  feet  on  the  Wolf 
River  and  tributaries,  and  authorized  Agent  Savage  to  readvertise  the 
Wolf  River  logs.    This  he  did;  and  at  the  second  letting  received  a  bid 
of  $7.75  per  1,000  from  S.  W.  HoUister  and  Tom  Wall,  of  Oshkosh.    This, 
together  with  the  other  bids,  was  submitted  to  the  Department  April  16, 
1895,  with  the  recommendation  that,  as  the  season  was«o  far  advanced 
that  there  was  no^prospect  of  obtaining  a  better  price  by  again  adver- 
tising these  logs,  the  bid  of  S.  W.  Hollister  and  Tom  Wall  be  accepted, 
and  the  sale  to  them  of  the  logs  on  Wolf  River  and  tributaries,  at  $7.75 
per  1,000  be  confirmed.    At  the  same  time  the  following  comparative 
statement  was  submitted,  from  which  it  would  be  observed  that  if  the 
bid  of  Hollister  &  Wall,  above  referred  to,  should  be  accepted,  the 
Menomonee  logs  would  be  disposed  of  to  a  decidedly  better  advantage 
for  the  year  1894  than  for  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  lumber  in  that  locality  was  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
considerably  lower  than  at  the  same  time  the  previous  year. 
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Logs  sold  in  spnag  of  1894 : 

20, 000, 000  feet,  at  $8.35  per  1,000 $167,000 

Logs  sold  in  spring  of  1895: 

6^;990,500  feet,  at  $11.55  per  1,000 80,740.28 

10,009,500  feet,  at  $7.75  per  1,000 77,573.63 

Or  17,000,000  feet,  at  an  average  of  $9.31  per  1,000. . . .  158, 313. 91 

This  gives  an  average  of  06  cents  per  1,000,  increase  over  the  price 
of  previous  year.  April  19, 1895,  the  Department,  in  view  of  the  above 
recommendations,  accepted  the  bid  of  S.  W.  Hollister  and  Tom  Wall, 
and  the  sale  to  them  of  10,009,500  feet  more  or  less  on  the  Wolf  River 
and  tributaries  was  confirmed. 

In  addition  to  the  17,000,000  feet  of  logs  Agent  Savage  cut  and 
banked  shingle  bolts  as  follows: 

On  Wolf  River  and  tribntaries feet..  1,291,610 

On  South  Branch  of  Oconto  Biver do...  1,424,840 

As  directed  in  Department  letter  of  March  27, 1895,  said  shingle 
bolts  were  advertised  for  sale,  and  on  receipt  of  bids  from  Agent  Sav- 
age an  abstract  of  same  was  submitted  to  the  Department  May  1, 1895, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  bid  of  Meiklejohn  &  Hatton,  of  $2.77 
per  1,000  feet  for  shingle  bolts  on  Wolf  River  and  tributaries,  and  that  of 
William  M.  Uuderhill,  of  $3.30  per  1,000  for  those  on  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Oconto  River,  being  the  highest  bids  received,  be  accepted. 
From  the  agent's  statement  it  appeared  that  the  average  price  of  the 
two  highest  bidders  was  about  5  cents  per  1,000  feet  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  agent  stated  that  the  shingle  market  was  dull  and 
he  did  not  think  a  better  price  could  be  realized  by  readvertising,  and 
I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  pursue  that  course  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations  the  Department,  May 
2, 1895,  accepted  these  bids  and  confirmed  the  sale  to  Meiklejohn  & 
Hatton  of  the  shingle  bolts  on  Wolf  River  and  tribntaries,  1,201,610 
feet,  at  $2.77  per  1,000  feet,  and  the  sale  to  W.  M.  ITnderhill  of  the 
shingle  bolts  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Oconto  River,  1,424,840  feet, 
at  $3.30  per  1,000  feet. 

WMte  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reservationB,  Hinn.^Tbe  extensive  forest 
fires  in  the  northwest  during  the  summer  of  1894  killed  large  bodies  of 
timber  on  the  Chippewa  reservations  in  Minnesota.  In  reports  of 
October  25  and  November  1, 1894,  Agent  Allen,  of  the  White  Earth 
Agency,  furnished  estimates  which  indicated  that  on  the  White  Earth 
and  diminished  Red  Lake  reservations  about  29,000,000  feet  of  timber 
had  been  killed  by  these  fires.  Previously  to  these  reports  he  had 
transmitted  a  petition  from  the  Indians  for  authority  to  engage  in  log- 
ging this  dead  timber  during  the  season  then  approaching,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  receive  favorable  consideration.    November  14, 
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1894,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  tbe  Department  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  President  be  requested  to  grant  authority  under  tlie 
act  of  February  16, 1889  (25  Stats.,  673),  for  the  Indians  to  engage  in 
the  work,  and  a  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  such  logging 
operations  was  also  submitted.  December  24,  1894,  the  President 
granted  the  necessary  authority  and  approved  the  regulations.  De- 
cember, 28,  1894,  Agent  Allen  was  instructed  by  this  ofl&ce  to  i)erniit 
the  Indians  to  enter  upon  the  work. 

The  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  marketed  under  this 
authority  about  3,387,000  feet  of  timber,  and  the  Indians  of  the  dimin- 
ished Red  Lake  Reservation  marketed  about  825,000  feet,  and  the  money 
therefor  has  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  agent.  The  prices  paid 
were  $4.50  and  $5  per  1,000  feet  at  the  bank,  the  highest  price  being 
paid  for  that  part  of  the  timber  cut  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation, 
and  banked  at  a  place  most  convenient  to  market. 

Leeoh  Lake  and  other  Chippewa  Beservations,  Minn. — By  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  various  bands  of  Chippewas  in  Minnesota  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  ot  January  14,  1889  (25  Stats.,  642),  there 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  in  the  Chippewa  reser- 
vations in  that  State  except  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reserva- 
tions (the  latter  being  diminished  by  said  agreements)  and  except 
such  tracts  as  might  be  required  to  make  allotments  in  severalty 
to  the  Indians  residing  on  the  ceded  reservations  who  should  refuse  to 
remove  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  These  ceded  lands  were  to 
be  surveyed  and  examined  to  ascertain  the  timbered  tracts,  and  the 
timbered  tracts  were  to  be  sold  as  "  pine  lands"  at  public  auction  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota. 

The  Indians  of  the  Leech  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  other 
reservations  have  repeatedly  requested  that  authority  be  granted  for 
them  to  engage  in  logging  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  their  reserva- 
tions. The  office  has  refused  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Department 
since  the  Department  decided  by  letter  of  May  29, 1893,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Reservation  could  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  logging  of  the 
dead  and  down  timber  on  their  reservation,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
reservation  lauds  not  needed  for  allotments  having  been  ceded  by  the 
Indians  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  January 
14, 1889,  no  timber  thereon  could  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  as  pro- 
vided in  that  act.  The  same  ruling,  of  course,  applies  to  timber  on  the 
other  reservations  ceded  under  that  act,  and  therefore  whenever  the 
Indians  have  requested  permission  to  market  their  timber  I  have 
directed  the  agent  to  advise  them  that  under  the  law  no  such  authority 
can  be  granted  without  additional  legislation  by  Congress. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

Some  applications  have  been  received  during  the  year  asking  for 
authority  to  take  Indians  from  reservations  for  exhibition  purposes,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  refused.  The  authorities  by  the  Department 
are  as  follows: 

January  23, 1895,  to  Messrs.  Cody  (*' Buffalo  Bill'')  and  Salsbury  to 
take  125  Indians  from  reservations  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  for  general  show  and  exhibition  pur- 
poses.   A  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  given  by  this  firm. 

January  23, 1895,  to  James  A.  Bailey,  of  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus, 
to  employ  10  Moquis,  10  Apaches,  and  10  Navajo  Indians  from  their 
reservations  for  general  show  and  exhibition  purposes.  The  bond  given 
in  this  case  was  for  $5,000. 

March  9,  1895,  to  Charles  P.  Jordan,  licensed  trader  at  Rosebud 
Agency,  S.  Dak.,  to  take  about  20  Indians  from  the  Rosebud  Agency, 
for  the  pnrx)ose  of  exhibiting  a  Sioux  Indian  village  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  He  had  previously  had  charge  of  a  party  of  Indians  at 
the  Midwinter  Exposition  in  California,  and  in  view  of  his  good  care 
and  satisfactory  treatment  of  those  Indians,  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Rosebud  Sioux,  and  his  long  connection  with  the  Indian 
service,  he  was  granted  this  special  permission  and  no  bond  was 
required  of  him. 

Authority  has  occasionally  been  granted  allowing  Indians  to  attend 
local  celebrations,  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  would 
insure  the  Indians  proper  treatment  and  surroundings.  Such  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  town  or  State  gatherings  tend  to  identify  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  with  those  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  to 
foster  harmonious  relations  between  them. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  whenever  engagements  with 
Indians  for  exhibition  purposes  are  made  their  employers  are  required 
to  enter  into  written  contracts  with  the  individual  Indians,  obligating 
themselves  to  pay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  serv- 
ices; to  supply  them  with  proper  food  and  clothing;  to  meet  their 
traveling  and  needful  incidental  expenses,  including  medical  attend- 
ance, etc.,  from  the  date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return 
thither;  to  protect  them  from  immoral  influences  and  surroundings; 
to  employ  a  white  man  of  good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare, 
and  to  return  them,  without  cost  to  themselves,  to  their  reservation 
within  a  certain  specified,  time.  They  have  also  been  required  to 
execute  bonds  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  such  contracts. 

In  three  cases  where  persons  were  last  year  granted  authority  to 
engage  Indians  for  show  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  in  which  proper 
contracts  were  entered  into  with  the  individual  Indians,  and  bonds 
executed  and  filed  with  this  office,  the  terms  of  the  contracts  were 
very  largely  disregarded. 
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Gordon  W.  Lillie  ("Pawnee  Bill")  took  Indians  from  the  Bodebnd 
Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  Antwerp  Exposition,  Belgiiun.  When  qpme 
of  these  Indians  returned  to  this  country  their  conditkm  was«ach  as  to 
cause  unfavorable  newspaper  comment  as  to  the  treatment  they  had 
received  abroad.  The  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Bosebod 
Agency  was  thereupon  requested  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  eondition 
of  the  returned  Indians,  which  he  did  Deaember  27, 1894,  to  the  effect 
that  all  of  the  Indians  claimed  to  have  been  badly  treated,  improperly 
and  insufficiently  fed,  underpaid,  and  abused  by  the  man  in  charge  of 
them;  and  that  they  all  emphatically  refused  to  go  again  with  ''Paw* 
nee  Bill.^  Mr.  Lillie  afterwards  (January  22, 1895)  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  take  Indians  again  for  show  purposes,  but  he  was  reftised. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  entered  into  contract,  etc.,  and  took  oome 
Indians  of  the  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla.,  for  the  purpose  of  going  East 
and  playing  baseball.  While  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Indians  were  abcm- 
doned  without  money  or  food  ^nd  were  finally  sent  to  their  homes  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Stone's  bondsmen.  The  Indians,  however,  were 
not  paid  theii*  salaries  as  stipulated  in  their  contracts.  This  office, 
therefore,  April  IG  last,  recommended  that  the  case  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  order  that  suit  might  be  instituted  for  the 
recovery,  from  the  bondsmen  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  amount  due  the 
Indians,  about  $400. 

Mr.  William  L.  Taylor  ("Buck  Taylor")  was  likewise  granted 
authority,  entered  into  proper  contracts,  etc.,  and  took  15  Indiiuis  of 
the  Eosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  exhibi- 
tions of  **  American  frontier  life.''  His  "  show '^  became  stranded  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  this  office  was  compelled  to  return  the  Indians  to 
their  homes  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  Indians 
were  not  properly  fed  or  clothed,  nor  were  they  paid  the  salaries  stipu- 
lated in  their  contracts.  This  office  therefore  recommended,  June  8, 
1895,  that  this  case  also  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice^ 
that  suit  might  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  from  the  bondsmen  of 
Mr.  Taylor  of  the  amount  due  the  Indians  under  their  contracts,  about 
$3,200. 

In  view  of  these  experiences  the  office  will  be  very  slow  to  grant  the 
privilege  of  securing  Indians  for  such  purposes  to  any  new  compaayi 
corporation,  or~  individual.  Many  applications  for  such  i)ermi6sion 
have  therefore  been  refused. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  the  attention  of  the  Department  was  invited 
to  a  decision  by  Judge  Bellinger,  of  the  United  States  dislriot  court  of 
Oregon,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  who 
have  taken  allotments  in  severalty  is  not  a  violation  of  section  2139 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  23, 1892  (27 
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Stats.,  260).    I  also  set  forth  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  court 
erred  in  its  decision. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  apx>eal8  at  San 
Francisco  ha»  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Bells  et  aL  v.  Boss  (64 
Fed.  Rep.,  417),  which  sustains  my  view  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov* 
emment  over  Indian  allottees  and  shows  how  the  court  would  hold  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  before  it  a  case  of  liquor  selling  to  such  allottees; 
but  as  these  cases  are  of  a  criminal  character  no  appeal  can  be  taken 
by  the  Government.  For  this  reason  the  office  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6657)  which  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  and  which  was  as  follows: 

That  any  person  who  shall  Bell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exohange,  or  barter  any 
malt,  spiritaons,  or  yinons  liquor,  inehidiiig  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or 
other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bittersy? 
preparation^  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  naoso,- 
label,  or  brand  which  produces  intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  aUotment  of 
land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  saneshall  be  held  in  trust' by  the  Goveni<t 
ment,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under  charge -of  any  Indtia  enper-- 
intendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  through  its  departments,  exercises  goardiaasbip,  and  any  person  who 'Shall 
introduce,  or  attempt  to  introduce,  any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  iiquor,  including 
beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  into 
the  Indian  country,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court:  Providedf  however.  That  when  the  pun  idiment  shad!  be  by 
fine  the  person  convicted  shall  be  committed  iintil  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  the 
informers  to  have  and  receive  one>half  of  all  fines  paid  and  collected.  But  it  shall 
be  a  sufficient  defense  to  any  charge  of  introducing,  or  attempting  to  introduce, 
ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that 
the  acts  charged  were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Dep&rtment, 
or  any  officer  duly  authorized  thereunto  by  the  War  Depavtment. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  twenty-third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives'  in  the  las^ 
hours  of  the  last  session,  but  too  late  to  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  and  consequently  did  not  become  a  law.  It  is  my  purpose, 
however,  on  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Department  m  a  special  report,  with  a  view  to  having  the  bill 
again  introduced  and,  if  possible,  passed  into  law. 

In  his  annual  rex>ort,  dated  August  28, 1894,  D.  M.  Wisdom,  the  agent 
for  the  Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  has  the  following  to  say 
relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an  intoxicating,  beverage  in  the 
Indian  Territory  called  "Choctaw  beer,"  viz: 

The  sale  of  Choctaw  beer,  a  drink  compounde4  of  barley,  hops,-  tobacco,  fish 
berries,  and  a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  is  manufactured  without  stmt  in  memy 
portions  of  this  agency,  especially  in  the  mining  communities.  Many  miners  insist 
that  it  is  essential  to  their  health,  owing  to  the  bad  water  usually  found  in  mining 
camps,  and  they  aver  that  they  use  it  rather  as  a  tonic  or  medicine  than  as  a  bever- 
age, and  this  idea,  that  it  is  a  proper  tonic,  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  some 
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phyBiciaus.  But  it  is  soiuewbat  remarkable  as  a  fact  in  the  eoientifio  world  that  the 
water  is  always  bad  in  the  immediate  mining  centers,  but  good  in  the  adjacent 
neighborhoods.  But  however  this  fact  tbay  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  sale  of  Choctaw 
beer  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evi],  disorder,  and  crime. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  has  legislated  against  it  and  done  all  in  its  power  to  suppress 
the  monster,  but,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down  at  its  bidding.  It  is  a  many- 
headed  monster,  and  if  it  be  true  that  it  does  not  come  under  the  ban  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  Indian  Territory  because  it  is  not  introduced  and  sold,  but  only  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  ought  to  be  additional  Congressional 
legislation  enacted  to  reach  and  eradicate  it,  and  punish  parties  who  sell  it  in  the 
open  day  and  run  saloons  in  violation  of  law.  Choctaw  beer  is  an  intoxicant  just 
as  much  so  as  lager  beer  and  whisky,  and  while  its  unrestrained  sale  is  permitted 
we  may  expect  in  this  agency  an  outcrop  of  all  evils  incident  to  the  regular  traflic 
in  ardent  spirits. 

I  found,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Coalgate  and  Lehigh,  mining  centers  where  thousands 
of  miners  are  employed,  that  Choctaw  beer  was  sold  by  various  parties  to  miners, 
and  a  similar  state  of  affairs  at  Alderson,  Uartshome,  and  Krebs.  One  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  sellers  of  Choctaw  beer  is  that  it  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  women, 
who  are  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  and  punish  than  a  man.  As  to  whether  it  is 
prohibited  by  Choctaw  law  or  not,  I  invite  your  attention  to  Choctaw  statutes,  page 
261,  act  approved  October  18, 1886. 

September  13, 1893,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Department  relative 
to  the  report  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  had  held  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  beer  within  the  Indian  Territory  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages into  the  Indian  country,  and  that  the  parties  making  and  selling 
the  beer  could  not  be  prosecuted  by  the  Federal  authorities  so  long  as 
they  did  not  sell  it  to  Indians,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  district 
attorney  with  a  view  to  having  him  cooperate  with  the  agent  of  the 
Union  Agency  in  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  Of  this  report  to  the 
Department  Agent  Wisdom  was,  on  the  same  date,  advised. 

September  20, 1893,  the  Attorney-General  advised  the  Department 
that  the  district  attorney  had  been  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the 
agent  in  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Choctaw  beer 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  if  the  same  should  be  found  to  be  intoxicating. 

November  6, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom's  attention  was  again  called  to  office 
letter  of  September  13, 1893,  and  he  was  directed  to  report  whether  the 
district  attorney  had  been  requested  by  him  to  bring  any  suits  in  the 
courts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  this  beer,  and  if  so,  whether 
any  suits  had  been  brought  by  him  and  the  result  thereof;  aud  if  no 
suits  had  been  brought,  whether  the  district  attorney  had  declined  to 
bring  suits  and  had  given  any  reasons  for  so  declining. 

In  February  last  a  special  report  was  received  from  Agent  Wisdom, 
with  which  he  transmitted  a  letter  to  him  from  CUfford  L.  Jackson,  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  Indian  Territory,  dated  February  14, 
1895,  holding  to  his  original  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  offense  against 
the  statute  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  coun- 
try,   Mr,  Jackson  stated  that  he  had  submitted  this  matter  to  Judge 
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Stuart,  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  also  to 
the  United  States  attorneys  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  and  the 
eastern  district  of  Texas^  and  that  they  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
section  2139  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  does  not  make  it  an  offense  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  that  the  term  "  introduced "  does  not  mean  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  country,  but  the  actual  bringing 
of  intoxicating  liquors  from  without  the  Indian  Territory  to  within  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  that  such  seems  to  be  the  general  legal  meaning 
of  the  term  "  introduced  ^  as  construed  in  that  section  of  the  country; 
also  that  he  had  within  the  week  just  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter  again 
conferred  with  Judge  Stuart  about  the  matter,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  but  that  this  ofQce  was  wrong  in  its  contention  that  by 
the  term  "  introduced''  the  statute  prohibits  the  manufacture  as  well 
as  the  actual  bringing  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Indian  country. 
At  the  time  Agent  Wisdom's  report  was  received  there  was  pending 
in  Congress  a  bill,  which  subsequently  became  a  law  (28  Stats.,  693), 
which  contained  a  provision  (ibid.,  697)  imposing  heavy  penalties  on 
anyone  who  shall — 

manofactare,  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  famish  to  anyone, 
either  for  liimsolf  or  another,  any  yinons,  malt,  or  fermented  liquors,  or  auy  other 
intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  'whatsoever,  whether  medicated  or  not,  or  who  shall 
carry,  or  in  any  manner  have  carried,  into  said  Territory  any  such  liquors  or  drinks. 

After  its  passage  no  further  action  on  Agent  Wisdom's  rei)ort  was 
needed  except  to  notify  him  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

INDIAN  DEPBEDATION  CLAIMS. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  were  8,006  Indian  depre- 
dation claims  of  record  in  this  office,  of  which  number  4,364  claims 
were  on  file.  Since  then  2  new  claims  have  been  filed,  making  the  total 
number  8,007.  During  the  past  year  87  claims  have  been  reported  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  by  this  office.  In  56  claims  the  papers  on  file 
were  transmitted  to  the  court,  4  were  reported  as  having  been  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  Congress,  4  as  having  been  returned  to  claim- 
ants and  attorneys,  1  as  having  been  sent  to  an  Indian  agent,  and 
miscellaneous  information  was  given  pertaining  to  22.  The  number  of 
claims  disposed  of  during  the  year,  65^  deducted  from  the  total  number 
of  claims  on  file,  4,366,  leaves  4,301  claims  still  in  this  office  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1891, 
conferring  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  and  authority  to 
investigate  and  finally  adjudicate  Indian  depredation  claims. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  23,  1894  (28  Stats.,  476), 
appropriated  $175,000  for  the  payment  of  certain  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depredation  claims  rendered  in  pursuance 
of  said  act  of  March  3, 1891,  and  $200,000  additional  was  appropriated 
by  an  act  approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  869),  for  the  payment  of 
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these  judgments  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  said  act  of  August 

23. 1894.  The  records  of  this  office  show  that  np  to  August  13, 1895, 
judgments  were  paid  in  accordance  with  said  acts  to  the  amount  of 
$218,916.12. 

The  objection  still  exists  to  the  manner  in  which  appropriations  are 
made  for  the  payment  of  these  claims,  viz,  looking  to  their  ultimate 
payment  from  Indian  funds.  This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  my 
last  annual  report,  wherein  I  said  that — 

the  aforesaid  act  of  Marth  3, 1891,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  payment  of 
claims,  should  either  be  repealed  in  toto  or  be  amended  so  as  to  place 
upon  the  United  States  the  sole  responsibility  and  ultimate  liability  for 
the  payment  of  judgments  rendered  on  account  of  Indian  depredations. 

Admitting  that  it  may  have  been  entirely  just  and  proper  to  have 
indemnified  persons  for  losses  at  the  time  the  depredations  were  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  yet  this  was  done  in  but 
few  cases.  Many  of  these  claims  originated  at  so  remote  a  period  that 
the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  depr^ations  committed,  and  certainly  should  not  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  therefor. 

If  the  Indians  were  cognizant  of  the  effect  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  them  for  the  sale  of  any  lands  which  they  now 
hold,  and  it  could. hardly  be  called  less  than  a  breach  of  good  faith  for 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
lands,  and  afterwards,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent,  appropri- 
ate the  purchase  money  for  the  payment  of  claims  against  their  ancestors. 

With  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions  the  annuity  and  trust  funds  of 
all  Indian  tribes  are  required  for  their  necessary  support,  education, 
and  future  protection,  and  the  payment  of  these  claims,  however  just 
they  may  be,  would  simply  subject  the  Indians  to  conditions  of  such 
dependence  as  would  in  the  end  necessitate  additional  appropriations 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  their  support. 

DISTURBAJS^CES  IN  ''JACKSON8  HOLE''  COUNTRY 

WYOMING. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  relative  to  complaints  by  whites  in  regard 
to  Indians  off  their  reservations  hunting  and  '^wantonly  killing"  game, 
serious  trouble  has  occurred  between  the  Bannock  Indians  and  the 
whites  in  what  is  known  as  the  ^<  Jacksons  Hole"  country,  Wyoming. 
A  full  report  of  this  entire  .affair  was  made  to  the  Department  August 

17. 1895,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows,  some  of  it  being  quoted 
£rom  my  report  of  last  year : 

For  more  than  a  year  past  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  office 
that  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  were  wantonly  slaugh- 
tering elk  and  deer  that  had  been  driven  down  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains by  the  deep  snows  and  severe  weather.  The  agent  of  the  Shoshone 
Agency  was  at  once  instructed  to  report  the  facts  to  this  office,  and  to 
take  such  action  as  would  entirely  stop  any  wanton  killing  of  game  by 
those  Indians  in  the  future.  He  replied  that,  to  his  knowledge,  no  elk 
or  deer  had  been  aimlessly  slaughtered  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  that 
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agency,  but  that  it  was  reported  that  roving  parties  of  other  Indians  had 
killed  game  outside  of  the  reservation;  also  that  the  Indians  reported 
that  white  men  were  continually  going  on  hunting  expeditions  through 
the  country  adjacent  to  their  reservation,  and  killing  game  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  hunting.  Reports  from  other  Indian  agents  in  that 
country  sustained  this  charge,  the  whites  claiming  they  had  as  good 
right  as  the  Indians  to  kill  game;  and  the  State  officers,  in  some 
instances,  stating  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  prosecuting  white 
men  for  violating  State  game  laws,  while  the  Indians  were  allowed  to 
hunt. 

Subsequently  more  complaints  were  received  from  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Monta.na  that  parties  of  Indians  were  continually  leaving  their 
reservations  with  passes  from  their  agents  to  make  social  and  fi'lendly 
visits  to  other  reservations;  that  en  route  they  slaughtered  game  in 
large  quantities  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing  and  for  the  hides,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  and  that  if  such  depredations  were 
allowed  to  continue  it  would  probably  result  in  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  above  complaints,  the  office,  on  May  22, 1894,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Indian  agents  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
the  Dakotas,  instructing  them  to  call  together  in  council  the  Indians  of 
their  respective  agencies  and  again  put  before  them  the  instructions 
contained  in  office  circular  of  November  1, 1889,  and  to  notify  them 
that  the  restrictions  as  to  hunting  contained  in  that  circular  must  be 
strictly  complied  with;  also  that  should  they  obtain  passes  ostensibly 
for  making  friendly  visits  to  other  reservations  and  then  engage  in  hunt- 
ing while  en  route,  their  passes  would  be  recalled  by  this  office  and 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  reservation  again. 

The  circular  referred  to  read^  as  follows: 

The  United  Statks  Indian  Agents: 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  Department  that  Indians  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  that  they  slanghter 
game  iu  large  quantities  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
they  reside,  and  that  iu  many  instances  large  numbers  of  wild  animals  are  kiUed 
simply  for  their  hides. 

In  some  oases  Indians,  by  treaty  stipulations,  have  the  guaranteed  Tight  to  hunt, 
upon  specified  conditions,  outside  their  existing  reservations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  decided  that  the  privilege  of  hunting  under  such  treaty  provisions  is 
the  right  to  merely  kill  such  game  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals  in  vast  numbers  for  the  hides  only 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  carcasses  without  attempting  to  make  use  of  them,  is 
as  much  a  violation  of  the  treaty  as  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  against  the  exercise  of  such  privilege  would  be.  This  fact  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  who  have  such  treaty  rights,  and  they 
will  be  given  to  understand  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  game  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. And  those  not  having  the  reserved  treaty  privileges  of  hunting  outside  of 
their  existing  reservation  should  be  warned  against  leaving  their  reservation  for 
hunting,  as  they  are  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution  for  violotiou^f  the  laws  of  tb^ 
State  or  Territory  in  which  offenses  may  be  committed. 
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In  view  of  tlie  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
game,  the  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  Indians  can  live  by  the  chase. 
They  should  abandon  their  idle  and  noraadic  ways  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  habits 
of  industry,  and  adopt  civilized  pursuits  to  secure  the  means  for  self-support. 

All  the  agents  addressed  reported  that  they  had  complied  with  office 
instructions,  and  had  taken  extra  precautions  to  prevent  the  Indians 
under  their  charge  from  wantonly  killing  game  or  leaving  their  reser- 
vations for  such  a  purpose. 

Captain  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent  of  the  Shoshone  Agency,  in  his 
report  of  May  29,  1894,  relative  to  the  above  instructions,  stated  as 
follows: 

I  find  that  article  4  of  the  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Shoshone  Indians, 
made  July  3,  1868,  gives  the  ludlans  the  right  to  hunt  on  all  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  have  certainly  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  but 
not  a  single  case  of  wanton  destruction  of  wild  animals  has  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, nor  wiU  I  ever  permit  such  practice. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
ration  for  Indians  on  this  reservation  (one-half  pound  of  flour  and  three-fourths  pound 
beef,  net)  is  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  they  must  supplement 
this  aUowance  in  some  way  or  suffer.  In  absence  of  paid  employment,  which  will 
enable  them  to  purchase  food,  they  will  resort  to  desperate  methods  before  they  will 
go  hungry.  Unless  they  receive  sufficient  food  on  the  reservation,  no  power  can  pre- 
vent them  from  killing  game  or  cattle. 

Complaints,  however,  continued  to  be  made  by  the  governor  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Fremont  County,  and  many  others 
from  the  region  south  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  com- 
plaints were  referred  to  the  respective  Indian  agents  for  their  informar 
tion  and  with  instructions  to  be  especially  careful  to  prevent  any 
wanton  destruction  of  game  by  Indians  in  their  charge.  From  s6me  of 
their  reports  it  is  clear  that  the  Indians  had  not  been  justly  complained 
of,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  charges  against  them  were  either 
altogether  false  or  grossly  exaggerated,  sometimes  willfully  so.  For 
instance.  Captain  Eay,  U.  S.  A.,  the  then  acting  Indian  agent  of  the 
Shoshone  Agency,  rei)orted  that  hordes  of  white  hunters  infested  the 
country  (Yellowstone  Park  region)  entirely  unmolested. 

A  full  report  as  to  these  complaints  was  made  in  letter  of  November 
8, 1894,  of  which  the  concluding  paragraphs  were  as  follows: 

It  is  my  intention  to  write  again  to  the  agents  of  the  Fort  Hall  (Idaho)  and  Wind 
River  (Wyoming)  agencies,  directing  them  to  be  watchful  to  the  end  that  their 
Indians  give  no  cause  for  complaint  in  this  matter;  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
some  attention  were  paid  to  the  foreign  and  native  tourists  and  others,  who  go  into 
that  country  to  hnnt  without  let  or  hindrance. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact  that  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  and 
other  large  game  in  the  West  was  the  work  gf  the  whites,  principally,  and  not  the 
Indians,  and  even  now  the  well-supplied  curio  shops  and  taxidermists  obtain  their 
supply  of  heads,  antlers,  horns,  etc.,  entirely  from  the  formet,  or  very  nearly  so,  at 
least. 

No  further  complaints  were  received  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
last,  when  Governor  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
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Department  stating  that  he  was  informed  that  Indians  were  then  hunt- 
ing and  killing  large  game  in  the  northern  part  of  Uinta  County  and 
the  western  part  of  Fremont  County,  Wyo. ;  that  most  of  these  Indians 
were  from  Idaho,  some,  however,  being  from  the  Shoshone  Reservation, 
Wyo.  'He  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game 
Laws,  1895,  and  requested  that  action  be  taken  which  would  restrict 
Indians  from  leaving  their  respective  reservations  for  the  purpose  of 
bunting  in  Wyoming. 

July  17, 1895,  Governor  Richards  telegraphed  the  Department  as 
follows: 

Have  jast  received  the  foUowing  tele^^am,  dated  Marysvale,  Wyo.,  July  15,  via 
Market  Lake,  Idaho,  July  16: 

"Nine  Indians  arrested,  one  kiUed,  others  escaped.  Many  Indians  reported  here; 
threaten  lives  and  property.  Settlers  are  moving  families  away.  Want  protection 
immediately.    Action  on  yonr  part  is  ahsolutely  necessary. 

"Frank  H.  Rhodes, 

**  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
**Wm.  Manning,  Constable," 
(And  three  others.) 

I  have  received  other  advices  hy  mail  representing  situation  as  serions.  The 
Indians  are  Bannocks  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  Arrested  for  the  illegal  and  wanton 
killing  of  game.  My  letter  to  you  dated  Jnne  17  relates  to  the  matter.  Can  yon 
take  immediate  action  for  the  protection  of  onr  settlers! 

This  oflBce,  on  July  17, 1895,  therefore  telegraphed  Teter,  Indian  agent 

at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  as  follows: 

Governor  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  telegraphs  this  date  that  nine  Bannock  Indians 
belonging  to  Fort  Hall  Agency  were  arrested  and  one  killed  on  or  about  15th  instant, 
at  Marysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  for  wantonly  killing  game;  that  many  other 
Indians  are  there  threatening  lives  and  property,  and  settlers  are  moving  families 
away.  Proceed  at  once  to  scene  of  trouble  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  further 
disturbance  and  to  return  absen  t  Indians  to  reservation .  If  troops  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect settlers  or  prevent  open  conflict,  advise  immediately.  If  you  have  any  informa- 
tion now  telegraph  same  to  me  before  starting. 

The  same  date  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  acting  Indian 
agent,  Shoshone  Agency: 

Serious  trouble  reported  in  neighborhood  of  Marysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo. 
Nine  Bannock  Indians  from  Fort  Hall  Agency  arrested  and  one  killed  for  violation 
of  game  laws.  Settlers  said  to  be  fleeing  for  their  lives.  If  any  of  yonr  Indians  are 
absent  in  that  region  have  them  returned  to  reservation  at  once.  Have  ordered  Fort 
Hall  agent  to  scene  of  trouble.  Cooperate  with  him  to  fullest  extent  of  your  ability 
in  every  possible  way. 

The  agent  of  Fort  HaU  Agency  replied  by  telegraph  the  next  day  as 
follows: 

Will  state  on  13th  instant,  upon  receipt  information  Indians  were  killing  game 
unlawfully  in  Wyoming,  I  sent  the  entire  police  force  to  Wyoming  to  bring  back 
Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation.  Captain  Indian  police  sent  back  policeman, 
who  arrived  this  day,  stating  that  one  Indian  killed  by  settlers.  Other  sources* 
several  Indians  killed.    I  leave  for  scene  of  trouble  at  once. 
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The  same  day  the  Shoshone  agent  also  telegraphed : 

Poh'oe  sent  days  ago  to  bring  absent  Indians  back  to  reservation.  Only  one  Indian 
vepoirted  absent  now.  Reports  iodioate  that  none  of  my  Indians  were  concerned  in 
Marysyale  trouble.    Will  act  for  Fort  Hall  agent  whenever  possible. 

Then  followed  the  sensational  and  alarming  newspaper  reports  of  an 
Indian  ontbreak  in  the  Jacksons  Hole  country;  the  Bannocks  on  the 
warpath;  the  killing  of  many  settlers  by  the  savages;  homes  burned 
to  the  ground;  whites  fleeing  for  their  lives;  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Government  that  United  States  troops  be  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war 
to  stop  the  fiendish  work  of  devastation  and  murder  of  whites  by  the 
redskins. 

July  23  the  Fort  Hall  agent  telegraphed  this  office  a«  follows: 

Have  investigated  trouble  between  Indians  and  settlers  in  Wyoming,  and  will 
advise  troops  be  sent  there  immediately  to  protect  law-abiding  settlers;  lawless 
element  among  settlers  being  determined  to  come  into  conflict  with  Indians.  Set- 
tlers have  killed  from  four  to  seven  Indians,  which  has  incensed  Indians,  who  have 
gathered  to  nomber  of  200  to  300  near  Fall  River  in  Uinta  County  and  refase  to 
return  to  reservation.  I  find  Bannock  Indians  have  killed  game  unlawfully  according 
to  laws  of  Wyoming,  though  not  unlawfully  according  to  treaty  of  Bannock  Indians 
with  United  States,  usurping  prerogative  of  settlers  in  that  respect,  which  caused 
the  trouble,  and  nothing  but  intervention  of  soldiers  will  settle  difficulty  and  save 
lives  of  innocent  persons  and  prevent  destruotiou  of  property. 

This  office  replied  as  follows : 

Send  word  to  absent  Indians  as  coming  direct  from  me  that  I  want  them  to  return 
peaceably  to  their  reservation  before  the  soldiers  arrive.  Say  that  I  send  this  mes- 
sage to  them  as  their  friend  and  urge  prompt  compliance,  knowing  it  is  for  their 
best  interest  and  welfare. 

Agent  Teter  carried  out  the  above  instructions,  and  July  28  tele- 
grat)hed  the  following: 

On  27th  instont  I  met  Sheriff  Hawley  near  Rexburg,  retuming  from  Jaoksons  Hole, 
where  he  had  been  sent  to  ascertain  if  settlers  have  been  killed  by  Indians.  Hawley 
states  settlers  have  not  been  molested  by  Indians.  Indians,  are  supposed  to  be  in 
camp  40  miles  from  settlements  in  practically  impregnable  position. 

The  Secretary  of  War  on  July  24,  1895,  upon  Department  request 
for  military  aid,  ordered  Brigadier-General  Ooppinger,  commanding 
Department  of  the  Platte,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  disturbance 
in  Wyoming  and  to  order  such  movement  of  troops  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  settlers  and  to 
remove  the  Indians  to  their  proper  reservations. 

Governor  Richards,  on  July  31,  telegraphed  the  following: 

Reliable  information  that  200  Indians  supposed  to  be  Utes  were  seen  j'esterday 
near  South  Pass,  Fremont  County ;  also  47  Sioux  on  Bad  Water  Creek,  same  oonnty ; 
all  were  mounted,  armed,  and  without  women  or  children.  The  people  of  Fremont 
County  are  under  arms  and  wire  me  for  assistance.  Can  not  these  and  all  other 
Indians  in  Wyoming  be  recalled  to  their  reservations f 

This  office  at  once  telegraphed  the  agents  of  Pine  Bidge  (S.  Dak.), 
Shoshone  (Wyoming),  Lemhi  (Idaho),  and  Uintah  and  Ouray  (Utah) 
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agencies  to  have  absent  Indians  returned  to  their  respective  reserva- 
tions.   The  Shoshone  and  Uintah  and  Ouray  agents  replied  that  none 
of  their  Indians  were  absent,  and  that  no  trouble  was  feared. 
August  2, 1896,  Agent  Teter  reported  by  telegram  as  follows : 

I  have  retnmed  from  Jaoksons  Hole.  Everything  quiet  there.  I  will  recommend 
that  you  request  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  killing  of  peaceable 
Indians  by  lawless  settlers  in  Uinta  Connty,  Wye,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  guilty  parties. 

On  the  following  day  he  further  telegraphed: 

All  Indians  absent  f^om  reservation  have  retorned.  Had  big  council.  Requested 
me  to  telegraph  you  their  hearts  felt  good.  Had  not  harmed  a  white  man,  and 
would  start  haying,  leaving  their  grievances  to  the  justice  of  the  white  man 

To  the  latter  message  this  offiee  replied  August  7  as  follows: 

Tour  telegram  August  3  received.  Exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  and  to  all  friends 
of  the  Indians  everywhere  that  they  have  returned  peaceably  to  their  reservation 
and  gone  to  work,  having  committed  no  acts  of  violence  against  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  whites,  which  will  certainly  be  to  their  lasting  credit.  Tell  them 
so,  and  that  office  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  have  faithful  investigation  of  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Indians  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done.  Am  looking  for  full  report  from 
you  giving  details  of  the  whole  affair. 

I  BOW  quote  in  full  the  official  reports  that  have  reached  this  office 
giving  details  of  the  trouble,  as  follows : 

Report,  dated  July  20,  1895,  from  Oapt.  R.  H.  Wilson,  TJ.  S.  A., 
acting  Indian  agent,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. : 

In  regard  to  the  recent  disturbances  near  Marysvale,  Wyo.,  resulting  from  Indians 
killing  game  out  of  season,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Indian  police  sent  to 
that  point  to  bring  back  absent-ees  have  returned  without  having  been  able  to  effect 
anything  of  importance.  They  report  that  two  of  my  Indians  have  been  found 
goiity  of  the  o^nse  in  question,  fined  $75  each  and  costs,  and  in  default  of  payment 
of  their  fines  have  been  taken  to  Evanston  to  serve  out  sentences,  of  what  duration 
I  am  not  informed. 

Their  horses  and  equipments  were  seized  to  satisfy  costs.  No  other  Indians  are 
now  absent  from  this  reservation  without  authority,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
fnrther  trouble  in  this  respect.  The  scene  of  the  disturbance  is  so  remote  and  inac- 
cessible that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  reports  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  have  been  trying 
to  instruct  my  Indians  in  the  provisions  of  the  game  laws,  of  which  they  have  been 
entirely  ignorant.  They  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  provisions  of  their  treaty 
give  them  the  right  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands  whenever  they  please.  I  shall, 
however,  in  future  try  to  make  them  comply  with  the  law  in  regard  to  killing  game 
in  Wyoming,  without  regard  to  their  treaty,  as  I  consider  that  this  course  will  be 
less  likely  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  similar  trouble. 

Report,  dated  July  20, 1895,  addressed  to  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A,, 
from  Capt.  J.  T.  Van  Orsdale,  XJ.  S.  A.,  late  acting  Indian  agent,  Fort 
Hall  Agency,  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  bearing  upon  the  account  (news- 
paper) of  the  arrest  and  killing  of  Indians  in  Jaoksons  Hole  country,  Wyoming,  by 
citizens  of  said  State : 

In  the  treaty  made  with  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  at  Fort  Bridger  in  1867  or 
6069  I  A 5 
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1868  they  were  granted  the  privilege  of  hnnting  on  any  unoccupied  public  land. 
Being  short-rationed  and  far  from  self-Rupporting  according  to  the  white  man's 
methods,  they  simply  follow  their  custom  and  hunt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
sustenance.  It  would  seem  that  the  killing  of  Indians  under  the  circumstances  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  murder.  They  are  not  citizens  of  the  State,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  General  Government  so  far  as  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  treaty  are  concerned. 

While  acting  agent  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and  while  trying  to  prevent  hunting  by  Indians  during  the  season  nnaatbor- 
ized  by  State  law  I  took  the  opportunity  to  let  those  making  complaints  kno'w  that 
the  Indians  were  within  treaty  rights,  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  well  known  and 
understood.    Further,  I  believe  there  is  no  "wanton"  slaughter  of  game  by  tbese 
Indians,  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  hundreds  of  animals  are  killed  by  "white 
men  for  nothing  more  than  heads  and  horns.    There  are  men  in  that  country  who 
make  it  a  business  t^  pilot  hunting  parties  from  the  East  and  the  Old  Country  w^hich 
not  only  slaughter  elk  but  capture  and  ship  them  out  of  the  country.    The  killing 
of  game  by  Indians  interferes  with  their  business.    Another  fact  about  the  Jacksons 
Hole  Basin,  it  is  inaccessible  in  winter  on  account  of  deep  snow  on  the  mountains, 
and  game  can  only  be  got  at  by  outsiders  during  the  summer  or  early  autumn.     If 
it  be  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  restrain  the  Indians  and  cause  them  to  conform 
to  State  laws,  steps  looking  to  the  change  or  modification  of  treaty  would  seem  to 
be  in  order.    Indians  can  hardly  be  expected  to  submit  more  quietly  to  the  killing 
of  their  people  while  engaged  in  the  occupation  which  they  think  they  have  a  ri^ht 
to  follow  than  white  men,  and  a  failure  by  the  Government  to  take  proper  action  is 
liable  to  result  in  serious  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Having  obtained  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  manner  indicated,  I  believe  it  a  duty 

to  make  this  report. 

[Firat  indorsement.] 

Office  of  the  Post  Commander, 

Fort  Logan,  Colo,,  July  £3,  1895, 
Respectfully  forwarded. 

I  have  known  the  Shoshone  Indians  since  1873,  when  I  was  at  their  agency,  and 

had  twenty* five  of  them  for  scouts  on  a  trip  I  made  from  Camp  Brown  through  the 

Yellowstone  Park.    I  heartily  concur  in  what  Captain  Van  Orsdale  has  written. 

They  arc  among  the  best  of  all  Indians  I  have  known. 

Henry  E.  Notes, 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Second  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post. 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Colorado, 

Denver,  Colo,,  July  -25,  1895, 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 
The  writer  has  had  exceptional  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Ban- 
nock and  Shoshone  Indians. 

From  my  knowledge  of  these  Indians  in  1872,  and  again  in  1879,  I  feel  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  hope  that  Captain  Van  Orsdale's  recommendations  and  views 
may  be  favorably  considered. 

Frank  Whkaton, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding, 

Report,  dated  July  24, 1895,  from  Thomas  B.  Teter,  United  States 
Indian  agent  of  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  upon  receipt  of  telegraphic  instructions  of  the 
17 til  instant  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Marysvale,  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  and  report 
as  follows  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  I  found  existing  between  settlers  and  Indians 
from  this  and  other  reservations  hunting  in  that  vicinity : 

I  ascertained  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysvale  to  be  fh>m  200  to 
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300,  aboat  50  of  whom  were  Bannock  Indians  trom  this  reservation,  all  encamped 
in  Uobacks  Canyon,  or  near  Fall  River,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  sontheast  from 
Marysvale,  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country. 

The  Indians  have  for  many  years  gone  to  the  Jackson  Hole  country  in  search  of 
big  game,  and  it  is  only  since  the  business  of  guiding  tourists  in  search  of  big  game 
has  become  so  remunerative  that  objection  has  been  made  to  their  hunting  in 
Wyoming. 

The  treaty  of  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians  with  the  United  States  gives 
said  Indians  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long 
as  game  may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites  and 
Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts,  and  the  simple  Indian  mind  can  not 
grasp  the  idea  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  can  prevent  the  fulfillment  by  the  Unfted 
States  of  the  treaty  with  them. 

I  ascertained  that  settlers  last  year  stated  that  if  Indians  returned  for  big  game 
this  season  they  would  organize  and  wipe  them  out,  the  settlers  looking  upon  big 
game  as  their  exclusive  property  and  considering  every  elk  killed  by  an  Indian  a 
Boorce  of  so  much  revenue  lost  to  them.  From  reliable  informants  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  for  every  elk  killed  unlawfully  by  Indians  two  are  killed 
unlawfully  by  settlers  (in  this  connection  I  will  state  I  was  fed  upon  fresh-killed  elk 
meat  during  my  entire  stay  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country),  and  were  these  Indians 
citizens  and  voters  in  Wyoming  enjoying  similar  privileges  to  settlers,  their  killing 
game  unlawfully  would  never  be  questioned. 

There  are  a  few  good  citizens  ranching  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country,  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  being  men  ''who  have  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good," 
the  Jackson  Hole  country  being  recognized  in  this  coantry  as  the  place  of  refuge  for 
ontlaws  of  every  description  from  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  adjacent  States. 

The  Indians  killed  by  these  settlers  were  practically  massacred.  The  Indians,  to 
the  number  of  16,  having  been  arrested  and  disarmed,  were  taken  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  naturally  in  sympathy  with  settlers,  and  fined  $75  each.  The  Indians 
being  unable  to  pay  the  fine  were  herded  like  sheep  and  treated  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  their  resentment,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  white  men 
similarly  situated.  One  batch,  disarmed,  were  being  driven  by  a  body  of  armed 
settlers,  and  in  i)assing  over  a  trail  where  the  Indians  had  been  accustomed  to  ride 
in  freedom,  made  a  break  for  liberty,  whereupon  the  guards  opened  fire  at  once  and 
killed  from  four  to  seven  Indians,  going  on  the  principle  ''a  dead  Indian  is  a  good 
Indian." 

The  men  who  committed  this  crime  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law  and.  receive  the  severest  penalty  tbe  law  can  give,  not  only  as  an  example 
to  other  lawless  settlers,  but  as  a  preventive  of  future  disturbances  between  settlers 
and  Indians,  for  if  justice  is  not  done  the  Indians  in  this  case  the  Indians  will  seek 
revenge  and  a  continuous  border  warfare  will  be  the  result. 

A  certain  element  among  settlers  in  Jackson  Hole  country  seems  determined  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  that  section  at  whatever  cost,  not  recognizing  any  law  them- 
selves but  that  which  serves  their  interests;  and  when  I  left  Marysvale  75  of  these 
men  had  organized,  not  for  protection,  but  to  attack  the  Indians.  I  warned  them  to 
desist,  and  requested  all  good  citizens  to  use  their  infiuence  to  prevent  this  attack, 
stating  I  would  advise  the  Department  immediately  of  the  true  situation. 

I,  upon  reaching  telegraphic  communication,  advised  you  to  send  troops  to  scene 
of  trouble  at  once,  considering  if  lawless  settlers  carried  out  their  intention  of 
attacking  Indians  innocent  persons  would  suffer — Indians  as  well  as  whites — and 
much  property  be  destroyed;  considering  also  that  the  ill  feeling  existing  between 
settlers  and  Indians  could  not  be  allayed  without  the  presence  of  troops. 

I  consider  the  Jackson  Hole  affair  a  preconcerted  scheme,  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
element  among  the  settlers,  to  adopt  measures  to  induce  the  Department  to  prevent 
Indians  from  revisiting  Jackson  Hole  country ;  settlers  having  informed  me,  while  I 
was  in  Marysvale,  that  Indians  visiting  Jackson  Hole  country  kept  out  hunting  par- 
ties of  tourists,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to  them  of  many  dollars ;  a  settler  stating  to 
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me  he  had  made  $800  laet  season  gaiding  hunting  parties,  and  that  the  contlnoal 
hunting  by  Indians  iu  Jackson  Hole  country  would  ruin  his  occupation. 

Eeport,  dated  August  7, 1895,  from  Agent  Teter: 

I  hare  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  Indian  yersion  of  the  killing  of 
Indians  by  settlers  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  on  or  about  the  15th  ultimo,  and  otiier 
matter  in  connection  with  the  affair. 

A  hunting  party  of  nine  Indians,  with  their  families  and  camp  equipage,  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  were  surrounded  by  tax  armed 
body  of  settlers,  numbering  twenty-seven,  who  demanded  of  the  Indians  their  avma. 
The  Indians,  upon  surrendering  their  arms,  were  separated  into  two  parties^  the 
males,  under  a  guard,  were  placed  in  the  advance,  whUe  their  families,  pack  animals, 
etc.,  also  guarded,  were  placed  in  the  rear  about  50  yards. 

The  Indians,  roughly  treated,  were  driven  throughout  the  day  they  kneir  not 
where,  and  as  evening  closed  in  the  party  approached  a  dense  wood,  upon  whieh  the 
leader  of  the  settlers  spoke  to  his  men,  and  they  examined  their  arms,  loading^  aU 
empty  chambers.  The  Indian  women  and  children,  observing  this  action,  eom- 
menoed  wailing,  thinking  the  Indian  men  were  to  be  kiUed,  which  idea  prevailed 
among  the  Indian  men,  who  passed  the  word  one  to  another  to  run  wiien  the  woods 
were  reached. 

Upon  reaching  the  woods  the  Indians,  concluding  their  last  hour  had  come,  made 
a  break  for  liberty;  whereupon  the  settlers  without  warning  opened  fire,  tiie 
Indians  seeing  two  of  their  number  drop  from  their  horses.  During  the  m^^  the 
Indian  ^omen  and  children  scattered  in  every  direction,  abandoning  l^eir  pack 
animals. 

The  following  morning  the  Indians,  having  gathered  together,  found  they  were 
minus  two  men  and  two  papooses,  and  revisiting  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  «oald 
not  f)nd  their  people  or  their  belongings,  upon  which  they  returned  to  the  reserva- 
tion, very  fortunately  meeting  with  other  Indians  who  provided  them  with  food. 

One  of  the  two  men  supposed  to  have  been  killed  was  recently  discovered  by 
scouts.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  body  f^om  the  back,  the  ball  lodging  in  his 
left  forearm,  and  he  had  crawled  to  a  point  several  miles  distant  fh>m  the  place  of 
the  shooting,  subsisting  for  seventeen  days  upon  the  food  which  he  had  in  hie  wallet 
at  the  time  he  was  shot. 

The  body  of  the  dead  Indian  was  discovered  in  the  woods  near  the  place  of  the 
shooting,  and,  upon  my  recent  visit  to  Jacksons  Hole,  Indian  scouts  were  sent  to  bury 
the  body.  The  Indians  state  of  the  man  killed,  an  old  man,  that  his  horse's  bridle 
was  sei7.ed  by  a  settler  whilst  another  settler  shot  him  down. 

Of  the  two  papooses  lost  one  was  found  alive  and  taken  to  Fort  Washakie  by 
some  Mormons ;  the  other  papoose,  being  only  six  months  old,  has  undoubtedly  per- 
ished. 

A  man  named  Smith  reports  having  killed  two  Indians  in  Jacksons  Hole.  The 
truth  of  this  report  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain,  the  settlers  evincing  an  intensely 
bitter  feeling  toward  me,  threats  of  hanging  me,  etc.,  being  made,  and  reftistng  to 
give  me  the  desired  information. 

General  Coppinger  stated  he  would  thoroughly  investigate  the  Smith  affair  before 
he  left  Jacksons  Hole,  for  me. 

I  have  the  names  of  the  twenty-seven  eettlers  who  wore  engaged  in  the  killing  of 
the  15th  instant,  and  I  will  respectfully  recommend  that  this  affair  be  investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties. 

I  have  recently  given  much  thought  tending  to  a  permanent  solution  of  Uiis  vexed 
Indian  question,  and  can  reach  no  definite  conclusion  which  would  not  require  Con- 
gressional action. 

The  governor  of  Wyoming  assuring  settlers  that  they  would  be  backed  by  him  in 
their  efforts  to  drive  the  Indians  out  and  in  keeping  the  Indians  out  of  Wyoming,  in 
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my  opiDion,  reuders  some  decisive  action  imperatiyely  necesfiary  before  the  troops 
leave  Jaoksons  Hole.  The  Indians,  considering  their  treaty  rights  give  to  them 
the  privilege  of  hunting  in  certain  sections  of  Wyoming,  will  go  hunting  after 
harvest  with  or  without  my  consent. 

No  report  has  yet  been  received  from  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  as  to  this  matter,  but  for  the  purposes  of  history  I  deem  it 
proper  to  quote  at  length  an  article  in  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
August  2,  which  purports  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  killing,  as 
follows: 

It  turns  out  as  we  had  anticipated.  At  all  events  a  war  correspondent  of  the 
World,  who  has  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  so  reports.  Ho  has  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  people  at  Jacksons  Hole,  including  the  man  who  did  the  shooting 
or  ordered  it  to  be  done.  From  these  sources  of  information  it  is  learned  that  on 
tho  7th  of  June  a  report  came  in  that  certain  Bannocks  were  shooting  elk  in  viola- 
tion of  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  their  arrest  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Constable  William  Manning,  who  selected  twelve  deputies 
and  started  out  to  find  the  trespassers.  They  found  one  Indian,  named  George,  with 
several  green  hides  in  his  possession.  He  was  brought  in,  put  on  trial,  convicted, 
and  fined  $15.    The  fine  was  paid,  and  the  hides  were  confiscated. 

On  the  24th  of  June  news  came  of  further  hunting  by  Indians.  Another  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  for  their  arrest,  but  they  were  found  to  be  in  such  large  numbers 
that  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  attempt  to  bring  them  in.  The  constable  and  his 
men,  however,  moved  freely  among  them  and  ordered  them  to  desist,  but  according 
to  the  report  which  they  brought  back  the  trespassers  were  saucy  and  said  they 
would  hunt  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

Another  attempt  to  arrest  them  was  made  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  Manning 
started  out  with  twenty-five  deputies.  They  surprised  an  Indian  camp  at  Fall  River 
basin  and  arrested  the  male  members,  ten  in  number.  All  the  parties,  constables  and 
Indians,  and  also  the  squaws,  were  mounted.  The  Indians  were  disarmed  and  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  each  one  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an  armed  white  man,  while 
armed  white  men  rode  alongside  at  certain  intervals.  Manning  says  that  he  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  prisoners  would  try  to  escape,  and  that  he  gave  orders  if 
they  did  so  to  shoot  their  horses.  Being  asked  if  he  gave  orders  to  shoot  the  horses 
but  not  the  Indians,  he  said  ''No;  I  said  nothing  about  the  Indians  themselves;  I 
simply  said  to  shoot  the  horses  first.  The  men  understood  that  they  had  a  right  to 
shoot  the  Indians  if  there  was  no  other  means  of  preventing  an  escape."  Then  the 
following  colloquy  took  place,  which  puts  the  matter  in  a  perfectly  clear  light: 

"Do  I  understand  that  these  Indians  were  arrested,  charged  with  an  ofi*ense  the 
maximum  penalty  for  which  is  a  fine  of  $10  and  three  months'  imprisonment;  that 
the  men  had  not  been  tried,  and  that  you  consider  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
attempting  to  escape  from  your  custody,  you  had  the  right  to  kill  themf  " 

"  I  would  consider  that  my  right,  particularly  with  Indians,  they  being  savages 
and  likely  to  do  harm  themselves  and  to  resist  with  arms.  I  believe  I  would  have 
the  right,  considering  this,  to  order  the  men  to  shoot  them.'* 

''But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  satisfied  yourself  that  they  had  no  arms 
upon  them  f  " 

''That  is  correct  as  near  as  we  could  determine  as  to  their  having  arms." 

The  sequel  is  already  known.  An  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  The  Indians  were 
shot,  some  killed,  some  wounded,  but  no  horse  was  hurt;  that  would  have  been  a 
wanton  waste  of  property. 

This  is  the  white  man's  side  of  the  case.  The  Indians  have  not  been  heard  yet, 
except  that  one  of  them  who  was  wounded  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  lest  he  should 
l>o  put  to  death  also.    If  the  facts  are  correctly  reported  this  was  a  case  of  massacre 
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with  premeditation.  We  trust  that  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Indian 
Rights  Association  as  well  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  €k>vemment  will  be 
employed  to  bring  the  assassins  to  jnstice.  As  to  the  ''Bannock  war/'  there  U  no 
such  thing.  The  Bannocks  are  only  a  handful,  and  they  have  lived  at  peace  with 
the  whites  for  seventeen  years.  The  survivors  of  them  are  only  anxious  to  save 
their  own  lives,  and  well  they  may  bo,  considering  how  the  white  man's  law  is 
executed  in  Wyoming. 

From  unofficial  sources  it  is  known  that  the  Indians  returned  to  their 
reservation  before  the  United  States  troops  reached  the  "scene  of 
devastation.'' 

As  the  truth  became  known,  there  came  a  rapid  change  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  who  were  found  to  be  the  wronged 
parties,  and  against  the  lawless  whites  who  had  done  all  the  killing 
that  occurred  at  Jacksons  Hole.    Instead  of  the  Bannocks  declaring 
war,  massacring  whites,  burning  homes,  with  settlers  fleeing  for  their 
lives,  etc.,  they  have,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a  planned  Indian  outbreak  by  the  lawless  whites  infesting  the 
Jacksons  Hole  country  with  the  idea  of  causing  their  extermination 
or  their  removal  from  that  neighborhood.    The  Bannocks  while  peace- 
ably hunting  in  that  country  were  arrested  by  whites,  who  disarmed 
them  and  killed  or  shot  several  while  they  were  trying  to  escape. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  incensed  Indians,  they  returned  peaceably  to 
their  reservation  without  retaliating  in  any  manner  upon  the  whites. 
Not  a  white  person  was  harmed,  nor  did  they  indulge  in  any  act  of 
violence  toward  the  settlers. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  many  prominent  and 
philanthropic  persons  have  denounced  this  killing  of  Indians  by  the 
whites  in  Jacksons  Hole  as  an  outrage  and  murder  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  they  have  urged  that  a  searching 
official  investigation  be  made  by  the  Government  of  this  entire  affair, 
to  the  end  that  the  guilty  whites  may  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  Bannocks  themselves  have  repeatedly  been  promised  that  their 
wrongs  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  justice  done  them  by  the 
Government,  and  doubtless  these  assurances  have  had  much  to  do  in 
keeping  them  quiet  thus  far.  There  are,  however,  some  of  them  that 
are  eager  for  revenge  upon  the  whites  for  the  killing  of  their  people,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  telegram  of  August  14  from  Agent  Teter: 

Certain  Indians  state  they  will  go  to  Jacksons  Hole  for  purpose  of  bunting  as 
soon  as  haying  season  is  over,  claiming  they  >yill  starve  dnring  the  coining  winter 
if  they  do  not  kill  game  at  this  season  for  winter  subsistence,  and  that  tbey  have  a 
right  to  bunt  in  Jacksons  Hole.  In  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  1o  keep 
the  Indians  on  the  reservation  even  if  they  are  justified  in  going  to  Jacksons  Hole, 
as  tbey  seem  determined  to  have  revenge  upon  settlers.  Will  go  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  and  are  discussing  plans  to  that  end. 

The  best  solution  of  this  affair  I  can  present  is  to  eiiter  into  the  contract  for  tbe 
big  ditch  on  the  reservation  as  soon  as  possible,  which  will  give  the  Indians  employ- 
ment and  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  with  which  to  provide  for  themselves 
through  tbe  winter.    The  Indians  must  bo  given  employment  or  increased  rations,  as 
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they  can  not  subsist  withoat  food  obtained  from  banting  until  water  is  put  on  the 
reservation,  when  they  will  be  practically  self-supporting. 

Win  request  you  to  wire  me  what  I  can  state  to  the  Indians  relative  to  increased 
rations  or  employment  should  they  remain  on  the  reservation. 

In  reply  this  office  telegraphed  the  agent,  August  16,  the  following:. 

Tell  the  Indians  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  off  the  reservation  hunting  this  summer 
or  fall,  but  want  them  to  remain  at  home  and  continue  their  work,  and  if  they  will 
do  this,  I  will  increase  their  rations  when  needed  and  called  for  by  you  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter. 

I  also  want  to  have  work  on  Idaho  Canal  begun  before  long  so  that  Indians  can  get 
employment  and  be  paid  for  it.  The  friends  of  the  Indians  all  over  the  country  are 
watching  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  with  deep  interest  and  are  anxious  that  they 
comply  with  my  wishes  and  plans,  knowing  that  I  will  do  what  is  best  for  them. 
If  they  break  away  from  me  and  do  not  permit  me  to  manage  for  them,  they  will 
lose  their  friends  and  the  mistake  will  be  disastrous  to  them. 

In  reply  to  the  above  telegram  the  agent  reported,  August  20,  as 
follows: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  16th  instant  relative  to  increasing  the  Indians' 
rations  and  giving  them  employment,  I  have  the  honor  to  respeotifully  recommend 
that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  be  given  increased  rations  at  once  and  employment 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Indians  at  present  receive  the  following  rations  weekly:  2,880  pounds  flour; 
4,800  pounds  beef,  gross^  or  2,300  pounds  beef,  net;  150  pounds  sugar;  75  pounds 
coffee. 

According  to  the  census  taken  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation  number  1,440,  and  I  will  respectfully  recommend  the  above  table 
of  rations  be  increased  as  foUows,  on  the  basis  of  weekly  issues :  5,040  pounds  flour, 
or  3i  pounds  per  individual ;  14,400  pounds  beef,  gross,  or  about  5  pounds  net,  per 
individual;  480  pounds  sugar,  or  one-third  pound  per  individual;  240  pounds  cofl'ee, 
or  one-sixth  pound  per  individual. 

Should  the  recommended  increase  in  rations  meet  with  your  approval,  I  will 
respectfully  request  you  to  telegraph  me  authority  to  issue  same. 

This  office,  in  reply  to  the  agent's  request,  sent  him  the  following 
telegram,  August  31 : 

Issue  rations  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  20th.  Report  how  long  increase  is  to 
continue,  how  long  present  supply  will  last  at  increased  rate.  Estimate  for  what 
additional  supply  will  be  needed. 

The  agent,  as  requested,  made  the  desired  estimate  for  the  additional 
supply  of  rations  on  September  3,  and  was  advised  by  this  office  Sep- 
tember 12, 1895,  as  follows: 

Ton  are  advised  that  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Indian  warehouse  has 
this  day  been  directed  to  order,  under  existing  contracts,  the  following  articles 
(called  for  in  your  estimate  of  3rd  instant),  and  to  ship  them  to  your  agency  (for 
issue  to  Indians  during  current  fiscal  year)  at  the  earliest  practical  date,  viz:  13,000 
pounds  sugar ;  6,500  pounds  coffee ;  540  pounds  baking  powder,  in  one-quarter  pound 
tins. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  also  been  requested  to  authorize  yon 
to  publish  an  advertisement  inviting  proposals  for  furnishing  and  delivering  the 
gross  beef  and  flour  called  for  in  said  estimate,  and  when  said  authority  shall  have 
been  granted  you,  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

The  gross  beef  and  flour  contracts  will  be  increased  25  per  cent,  as  requested,  and 
you  will  be  informed  when  contractors  are  notified. 
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The  authority  above  referred  to  was  granted  in  Department  letter  of 
September  14,  and  the  agent  duly  notified  of  the  same  September  17. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  facts  in  the  case  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the 
official  reports  that  have  reached  this  office:  The  Bannock  and  Sho- 
shone Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  past  of  ^oing 
to  the  Jackson  Hole  country  to  hunt  game  for  subsistence.  They 
have  been  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  the  ri^ht  to 
hunt  upon  th  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  game 
may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites 
and  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts.  The  settlers  of  the 
country  bordering  this  game  region  have  looked  upon  the  said  hnntiug 
grounds  as  their  own  exclusive  property,  and  for  the  x)a8t  two  years 
have  been  steadily  complaining  through  official  and  unofficial  sonrces 
to  this  office  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  might  be  kept  out.  The 
Indians^  through  their  respective  agents,  have  been  repeatedly  warned. 
against  the  wanton  killing  of  game.  Further,  the  settlers  have  claimed 
that  the  Indians  hunted  and  killed  game  in  violation  of  the  game  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  had  at  last 
organized  a  scheme  to  drive  the  Indians  from  these  hunting  grounds 
regardless  of  consequences. 

The  first  serious  affair  occurred  on  or  about  July  15,  1895,  when  a 
hunting  party  of  nine  Bannocks  with  their  families,  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  in  Uinta  County,  Wyo.,  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  body  of  settlers,  numbering  twenty-seven,  who  disarmed  all  of 
the  Indians  and  "drove"  them  all  day  in  single  file  closely  guarded. 
In  the  evening  the  Indians,  who  had  been  roughly  treated  during 
the  day,  became  firightened,  and  supposing  they  wef  e  all  to  be  shot, 
made  a  dash  for  their  liberty.  The  settlers  without  any  warning  fired 
upon  them,  killing  one  outright  and  badly  wounding  another.  Two 
papooses  were  lost,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  found  alive,  the 
other  no  doubt  having  perished,  or  been  killed. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  have  the  right  under  their 
treaty^  of  July  3, 1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands 


1  The  language  used  in  treaties  with  the  Indians  should  never  be  construed  to  their 
prejudice.  »  *  •  How  the  words  of  the  treaty  were  understood  by  these  unlet- 
tered people  ratlier  than  their  critical  meanini^  should  form  the  rule  of  construction. 
(Worcestor  v.  Georgia,  6  Peters,  615.) 

A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  upon  the  courts  as  much  ae  an 
act  of  Congress.  (United  Statee  v,  Peggy,  5  U.  8.,  103;  Strother  v.  Lucas,  12  Peters, 
410.) 

In  this  respect  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe,  or  with  two  or  more  Indian  tribes, 
stands  with  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  A  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Courts  can  not  annul  its  effect  or  operation.  (Fellows  r. 
Blacksmith,  19  How.,  366.) 

Every  treaty  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  any  individual  State.  If  a  law  of  a  State  is  contrary  to  a  treaty 
it  is  void.    (Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199;  Hauenstein  r.  Lynham,  100  U.  8.,  483.) 
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of  the  United  States^  the  fourth  article  of  which  treaty  provides  as 
follows : 

The  Indians  herein  named  agree,  when  the  agency  house  and  other  huildings  shall 
be  constructed  on  their  reservations  named,  they  will  make  said  reservations  their 
permanent  home  and  they  will  make  no  permanent  settlement  elsewhere;  but  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  so  long  as 
game  may  be  found  thereon  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites  and 
Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  knew  nothing  about  what  is 
known  now  in  the  game  laws  of  the  various  States  as  a  "  close  season,'' 
during  which  hunting  is  prohibited  by  law.  Their  treaty  must  be  con- 
strued therefore  as  to  mean  that  these  Indians  should  have  the  right 
to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  where  game  may  be 
found  and  at  any  and  all  times  of  the  year.  The  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  which  prohibit  hunting  within  that  State  for  certain  kinds 
of  game  during  certain  months  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the 
treaty  granting  rights  to  these  Indians  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied  lands 
within  the  State,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Indians.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  State  to  pass  any  law  which  would 
modify,  limit,  or  in  any  way  abridge  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  hunt  as 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty.  The  fact,  as  shown  in  the  official  correspond- 
ence above  quoted,  that  the  Bannock  Indians,  against  whom  complaint 
was  made  and  against  whom  the  people  of  Jacksons  Hole  country  have 
been  so  threatening  in  their  demonstrations,  were  encamped  35  or  40 
miles  from  any  settlement  in  a  wild  and  almost  impenetrable  country 
would  indicate  that  this  section  of  country  was  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indians  therefore  had  a  perfect  right, 
and  violated  no  law,  in  being  there  to  hunt  game  for  subsistence. 

It  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  from  Agent  Teter  and  army  offi- 
cers that  the  Bannock  Indians  were  not  engaged  in  a  wanton  kiUing 
of  game,  but  that  they  were  in  that  section  of  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  for  subsistence  and  to  prepare  against  the  approach- 
ing winter.  This  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  the  action  of  the 
authorities  of  Wyoming  in  arresting  some  of  them  under  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  that  State  and  imposing  fines  under  said  laws  was  unlaw- 
ful, as  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham:  '^  If 
the  law  of  a  State  is  contrary  to  a  treaty  it  is  void."  Therefore  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  laws  of  Wyoming  were  apphed  by  the  anthori- 
ties  of  that  State,  viz,  to  prohibit  the  Bannock  Indians  from  hunting 
on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  therein  and  to  punish  them 
therefor,  the  game  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  are  absolutely  null 
and  void,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  took  this  action  on  their 
own  retponsibility  and  were  trespassers  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
that  extent.  (See  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  Virginia  coupon  cases,  114 
U.  S.,  270.)  The  fines  imposed  upon  them,  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  the  imprisonment  of  some  are  all  illegal,  for  which  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  responsible  to  the  Indians  under 
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article  1  of  the  said  treaty  of  1868,  which  provides,  amoug  other  thingSi 
as  follows : 

If  bad  men  among  the  whites,  or  any  other  people  subject  to  the  aathority  of  the 
Unit'ed  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  tho  Indiaus, 
the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  made  to  tho  agent  and  forwarded  to  tho  Commis- 
siouer  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  cansethe  offenders  to 
be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  also  reim- 
burse the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 

If,  as  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  under  which  these  arrests 
were  made,  and  fines,  confiscations,  and  imprisonments  imposed,  are  void 
for  the  purpose,  the  acts  of  the  authorities  of  Wyoming  in  this  regard 
are  to  be  construed  in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had  been  the  acts  of  per- 
sons not  holding  any  official  relation  to  the  government  of  the  State, 
and  as  wrongs  committed  upon  the  person  and  property  of  the  Indians 
by  the  people  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  this  Government  might  be  held  responsible  under  the  treaty. 

It  appears  from  rei>orts  that  the  Indians  not  only  suffered  arrests, 
fines,  loss  of  their  property,  and  imprisonment,  but  that  one  at  least  of 
them  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  these  white  people,  alleged  officers 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  another  was  wounded  and  one  child  was 
lost,  probably  perished  in  the  forests.  The  killing  of  this  Indian  can 
not  be  held  to  be  anything  less  than  murder,  for  it  appears  from  the 
most  reliable  accounts  received  in  this  office  that  the  so-called  deputy 
sheriffs  had,  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  agreed  between 
them  to  shoot  their  prisoners,  although  they  had  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  simply  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  small  fine  under 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  Indians  say  that  when  they  made  their 
break  for  liberty  they  were  led  to  believe  by  the  action  of  their  captors 
that  they  were  preparing  to  kill  them,  and  it  seems  from  the  newspaper 
clipping  above  quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Indians  were  not  without  some  ground,  for  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  deputies  stated  that  he  considered  that  he  had 
a  right  to  kill  an  Indian  who  had  been  arrested  for  an  offense  the 
maximum  penalty  for  which  is  a  fine  of  $10  and  three  months'  imprison- 
ment if  such  Indian  attempted  to  escape,  even  though  he  had  not  been 
tried. 

Kecommendation  was  made  in  my  report  of  August  17, 1895,  that 
the  entire  matter  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the 
request  that  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  be  made  into 
the  afi'air  with  the  view  to  taking  such  action  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient  and  lawful  for  the  punishment  of  the  parties  guilty  of 
wronging  the  Indians. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  who  stated,  August  23  last,  that  he  had  telegraphed  the  United 
States  attorney  for  Wyoming,  directing  him  to  apply  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  in  case  any  Indians  were  confined  at  Evanston  by  the 
State  authorities;  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  law  under  which 
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the  Department  of  Justice  could  assist  in  obtaining  redress  for  the 
Indians  who  had  paid  their  fines,  "or  in  punishing,  civilly  or  crim- 
inally, the  i>ersons  who  have  done  them  injury,  even  the  murderers.^ 

August  30,  1895,  the  Acting  Attorney-General  stated  that  he  was 
informed  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
August  23, 1895,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  that  any  Indians 
were  then  under  confinement  for  alleged  violation  of  Wyoming  game 
laws,  and  that  the  Bannock  Indians  who  had  been  imprisoned  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  authorities  at  Marysvale.  In  regard  to  a 
report  concerning  the  outrages  on  the  Indians  made  to  him  by  one  of 
the  Government  employees  in  Wyoming,  whom  he  regarded  as  capable, 
observant,  and  trustworthy,  the  district  attorney  said: 

From  the  statements  made  by  him,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  kiHing  of  the  Indian  Ta  ne  ga  on,  on  or  about  the  13th  of 
July,  was  an  atrocious,  outrageous,  and  cold-blooded  murder,  and  that  it  was  a  mur- 
der perpetrated  on  the  part  of  the  constable,  Manning,  and  his  deputies  in  pursuance 
of  a  scheme  and  conspiracy  on  their  part  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  exercising  a 
right  and  privilege  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
treaty  before  mentioned. 

The  Acting  Attorney-General,  in  closing,  said:  "There  is,  however, 
unfortunately  no  statute  of  the  United  States  under  which  this  Depart- 
ment can  afiford  any  assistance."  He  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  report  in 
the  case  forwarded  by  the  United  States  district  attorney,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  affair  will,  I  am  certain,  result  in  showing  the 
correctness  of  the  following  statements,  which  are  made  after  personaUy  interview- 
ing a  number  of  the  leading  participants  in  the  trouble,  both  among  the  Indians  and 
the  Jacksons  Hole  settlers,  and  by  noting  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  the  region 
relative  to  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  the  settlers,  etc. 

First.  I  desire  to  state  that  the  reports  made  by  settlers  charging  the  Indians  with 
wholesale  slaughter  of  game  for  wantonness  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  hides 
of  the  animals  killed  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  During  my  stay  in  Jacksons 
Hole  I  visited  many  portions  of  the  district  and  saw  no  evidences  of  such  slaughter. 
Lieutenants  Gardner,  Parker,  and  Jackson,  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Cavalry,  who 
conducted  scouting  parties  of  troops  through  all  portions  of  Jacksons  Hole,  also 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  No  carcasses  or  remains  of  elk  were  found  in  quantities 
to  justify  such  charges.  On  August  12  I  visited  a  camp  of  Bannock  Indians  who  had 
been  on  a  hunting  trip  in  Jacksons  Hole  until  ordered  by  the  troops  to  return  to 
their  reservation.  I  found  the  Indian  women  of  the  party  preparing  the  meat  of 
seven  or  eight  elk  for  winter  use,  drying  and  "jerking''  it.  J^very  particle  of  flesh 
had  been  taken  from  the  bones,  even  the  tough  portions  of  the  neck  being  preserved. 
The  sinews  and  entrails  were  saved,  the  former  for  making  threads  for  making  gloves 
and  clothing,  and  the  latter  for  casings.  The  hides  were  being  prepared  for  tanning ; 
the  brains  had  been  eaten ;  some  of  the  bones  had  been  broken  and  the  marrow  taken 
out  and  others  were  being  kept  to  make  whip  handles  and  pack-saddle  crosstrccs. 
In  fact  every  part  of  the  animal  was  being  utilized  either  for  future  food  supply  or 
possible  source  of  profit. 

Second.  In  connection  witli  the  troubles  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  I 
spent  some  time  inquiring  into  the  causes  for  the  unconcealed  hostility  of  the  Jack- 
sous  Hole  people  against  the  Indians.  I  found  little  or  no  complaint  among  the 
settlers  of  offensive  manners  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.     Except  in  rare  instances 
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they  have  kept  away  from  the  bouses  of  the  settlers  and  have  not  been  in  tbe  babit 
of  begging.  In  no  instance  has  there  ever  been  a  well-authenticated  case  where  a 
settler  has  been  molested  by  an  Indian. 

About  twenty-five  of  the  Jacksons  Hole  settlers  are  professional  glides  for  tour- 
ists and  hunting  parties  visiting  the  region  from  other  States  and  from  abroad.  The 
business  is  very  profitable,  guides  sometimes  making  sufficient  money  in  the  short 
hunting  season  to  keep  them  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  These  guides, 
while  most  of  them  have  small  ranohes,  make  stock  raising,  or  the  cultivation  of 
their  places,  a  secondary  consideration,  and  make  the  business  of  guiding  tourists,  or 
**  dudes''  as  thoy  are  called  in  tbe  region,  their  principal  occupation.  The  killing  of 
game  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  **  dude*'  hunters  threatens  to 
so  deplete  tbe  region  of  big  game,  deer,  elk,  moose,  etc.,  as  to  J^pardize  the  oocnpa- 
tion  of  the  guides. 

It  was  decided  at  the  close  of  last  season  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  region 
this  year,  and  the  events  of  this  summer  are  the  results  of  carefully  prepared  plans. 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  United  States  commissioner  at  Marysvale,  said :  "At  our  last  election 
the  question  of  keeping  out  the  Indians  was  the  most  important  one  we  had  to  deal 
with,  and  the  township  officers  elected,  constable  and  justice  of  the  peace,  were 
selected  because  we  knew  they  would  take  decided  steps  to  help  us  keep  the  Indians 
out."  Constable  Manning  said:  "We  knew  very  well  when  we  started  in  on  this 
thing  that  we  would  bring  matters  to  a  head.  We  knew  some  one  was  going  to  be 
killed,  perhaps  some  on  both  sides,  and  we  decided  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  bet- 
ter, so  that  we  could  get  the  matter  before  the  courts. '' 

Third.  If  a  full  investigation  of  the  Jacksons  Hole  affair  should  bo  had  the  fact 
will  be  established  that  when  Constable  Manning  and  his  posse  of  26  settlers 
arrested  a  party  of  Indians  on  July  13  and  started  with  them  for  Marysvale,  he  luid 
his  men  did  all  they  could  to  tempt  the  Indians  to  try  to  escape  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  basis  of  justification  for  killing  some  of  them.  On  July  4  a  party  of 
eight  Bannocks  was  arrested  on  Rock  Creek  near  the  head  of  Qreen  River  and  taken 
to  Marysvale,  where  six  of  the  party  were  fined  $75  each  and  costs,  the  total  amonnt 
of  fines  and  costs  being  about  $1,400.  This  the  Indians  were  unable  to  pay,  and 
they  were  placed  under  guard  to  await  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  The  county 
authorities  from  whom  the  information  was  asked  failed  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  Jacksons  Hole  officers,  who  at  once  relaxed  guard  duty  over  the  Indians  who 
escaped  from  custody. 

The  next  arrest  of  Indians  was  made  July  13.  Constable  Manning  and  26  deputies 
surrounded  a  camp  of  10  bucks  and  13  squaws  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
with  guns  leveled  at  the  Indians  made  the  arrest,  the  Indians  offering  no  resistance. 
The  arrest  was  made  on  Fall  Riv^er,  55  miles  from  Marysvale.  The  warrant  was  for 
Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians,  the  names  and  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  arrested 
not  being  stated.  After  the  arrest  was  made,  the  arms,  meat,  and  other  articles  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians  were  taken  from  them.  Constable  Manning  also  took 
their  passes,  ration  checks,  etc.  These  papers  gave  the  names  and  residences  of  most 
of  the  Indians.  From  an  interview  with  Nemits,  an  Indian  boy,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  of  Indians  arrested  and  shot,  and  from  interviews  with  several  of  Mr.  Man- 
ning's posse,  I  learned  that  the  constable  and  his  men  told  the  Indians  soipe  of  them 
would  be  hung  and  some  would  be  sent  to  jail  and  that  this  was  believed  by  the 
Indians.  The  constable  also  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  nnder- 
stood  English,  that  if  the  Indians  attempted  to  escape  the  men  should  shoot  their 
horses. 

If  the  truth  of  the  matter  can  be  reached  it  will  be  found  that  the  captors  did  not 
care  particularly  about  getting  their  prisoners  safely  to  Marysvale,  where  the  same 
formality  of  fining  them  and  then  having  to  let  them  escape  would  result,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  but  on  the  contrary  tempted  the  Indians  to  try  to  escape,  first,  by 
making  them  believe  if  they  tried  to  escape  their  horses  only,  and  not  they,  would 
be  shot.    The  Indians  are  in  many  respects  like  children,  and  are  very  credulous. 
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They  believed  tb«  threats  of  being  sent  to  jail  and  of  being  hung  were  trne,  and  they 
saw  no  trick  in  Manning's  iustriictioBS,  given  in  their  hearing,  to  shoot  their  horses 
if  they  tried  to  get  away. 

In  an  interview  with  Constable  Manning  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  tie  the 
Indians  on  their  horses  and  thus  effectively  prevent  their  escape.  He  said  in  reply : 
**  The  trail  was  a  dangerons  one  and  if  a  horse  fell  the  Indian  tied  on  might  get  hurt 
and  I  would  have  been  censured."  Asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  escaping 
prisonei's  when  he  knew  their  names  and  addresses  and  oonld  have  subsequently 
obtained  his  jTrisoners  by  going  to  the  Fort  Hall  Agency  for  them,  he  said:  ''The 
agent  would  probably  refuse  to  give  up  the  Indians  if  any  demand  were  made  for 
them." 

From  Mr.  Manning  I  learned  that  none  of  the  horses  of  the  escaping  party  of  Indians 
were  shot,  notwithstanding  his  order,  bnt  that  at  least  six  Indians  were  hit  by  bul- 
lets. Of  these,  Timeha,  an  old  man,  was  killed ;  Nimits,  a  boy  of  about  20,  was 
wounded  so  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  the  others  got  away.  Constable  Manning 
said  to  me:  ''The  old  Indian  was  killed  about  200  yards  ft-om  the  trail.  He  was 
shot  ill  the  back  and  bled  to  death.  He  would  have  been  acquitted  had  he  come  in 
and  stood  his  trial,  for  he  was  an  old  man,  almost  blind,  and  his  gun  was  not  fit  to 
kill  anything." 

When  the  body  of  this  old,  sick,  blind  man  was  found  after  lying  nnburied  in  the 
woods  for  about  twenty  days  it  was  found  he  had  been  shot  four  times  in  the  back. 
The  boy,  Nemits,  who  was  wounded,  was  shot  through  the  body  and  arm.  He  was 
left  on  the  ground  where  the  shooting. occurred,  and  remained  there,  living  on  some 
dried  meat  for  ten  days.  He  crawled  for  three  nights  to  reach  a  ranch  of  a  man 
friendly  to  Indians,  and  was  seventeen  days  without  medical  attendance. 

The  whole  affair  was,  I  believe,  a  premeditated  and  prearranged  plan  to  kill  some 
Indians  and  thus  stir  up  sufficient  trouble  to  subsequently  get  United  States  troops 
into  the  region  and  ultimately  have  the  Indians  shut  out  from  Jacksons  Hole.  The 
plan  was  successfully  carried  out  and  the  desired  results  obtained.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  bring  the  men  who  murdered  the  Indian, 
Timega,  to  trial.  I  would  state,  however,  in  this  connection  that  there  are  no  officials 
in  Jacksons  Hole— county,  State,  or  national — who  would  hold  any  of  Manning's  posse 
for  trial.  Either  the  auti-Indian  proclivities  of  these  officials  or  the  fear  of  opposing 
the  dominating  sentiment  of  the  community  on  this  question  would  lead  them  to 
discharge  all  of  these  men  should  they  be  brought  before  them  for  a  hearing. 

August  19, 1895,  Agent  Teter  telegraphed  this  office  aa  follows: 

Bannock  Indians  are  very  sullen  and  very  much  dissatisfied.  Have  recently  had 
several  brawls  with  whites,  and  if  another  Indian  is  killed  an  outbreak  is  liable  to 
occur;  and  I  will  advise  as  a  precautionary  measure  that  soldiers  be  stationed  on 
reservation  until  Indians  quiet  down.  Signal  fires  have  been  burning  on  the  highest 
points  of  the  reservation  for  several  nights. 

Your  telegram  promising  Indians  increased  rations  and  employment  did  not  placate 
them.     They  still  demand  privilege  of  hunting. 

The  War  Department  was  thereupon  advised  of  this  information, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Brigadier-General  Coppinger,  who  stationed 
a  small  military  force  on  the  reservation,  to  remain  until  the  Indians 
become  quieted  down. 

On  August  26,  1895,  the  agent  telegraphed : 

Consider  it  necessary  for  purpose  of  allaying  discontent  among  Indians  to  send 
party  of  Indians  into  Jacksons  Hole  to  obtain  their  property  held  by  settlers,  and 
will  request  authority  to  hare  an  employee  accompany  them.    Answer. 

This  was  also  submitted  to  the  War  Department  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  allowing  these  Indians  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  late 
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troubles  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Secretary  of  War,  September 
7,  1895,  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  Brig.  Gen.  J.  J. 
Coppinger,  commanding  Department  of  the  Platte,  who  reported  as 
follows : 

These  Baonocks  have  an  undoubted  right  to  seek  their  "^property  illegally  held  by 
white  men  in  Jacksons  Hole.  If  the  Bannocks  go  there  without  proper  guard  they 
run  risk  of  being  again  shot  at,  or  again  arrested  under  cover  of  warrant,  by  the 
rutitlers.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  now  at  Fort  Hall  Agency  can  fnmiBh 
the  necessary  men  for  guard  or  escort.  If  these  Bannocks  go  to  Jacksons  Hole  thoy 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  discreet  and  experienced  employee  of  the  Indian 
Bureau;  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  both  Indians  and  rustlers;  this  in  order  to 
guard  against  further  bloodshed  and  consequent  complications. 

The  Secretary  of  War  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Brigadier- 
General  Coppinger,  and  this  office  therefore  instructed  Agent  Teter,  on 
September  14, 1895,  that  a  party  of  not  to  exceed  eight  Bannocks  might 
be  permitted  to  make  the  proposed  trip  to  recover  their  property  taken 
by  whites,  provided  they  were  accompanied  by  himself  or  a  trusted  and 
competent  agency  employee,  and  by  a  proper  escort  of  soldiers.  Hecom- 
mendation  was  therefore  made  that  the  War  Department  be  requested 
to  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  required  escort  of 
United  States  troops. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  contained  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty  of  the 
United  States  with  these  Indians,  this  office,  August  27, 1895,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  their  agent: 

Article  1  of  the  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shoshones  and  the  Bannock 
tribe  of  Indians,  concluded  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats. ,  673),  provides  as  follows: 

*  *  *  **If  had  men  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  subject  to  tho 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  canso 
the  offender  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  reimburse  the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained."    •     *    • 

I  desire  you  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  such  proof  as  you  may  be  able 
to  procure  of  the  wrongs  committed  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Banncok 
ludians  in  the  Jacksons  Hole  country,  and  forward  the  same  to  this  office.  Affida- 
vits of  the  Indians  against  whom  the  offenses  were  committed  and  of  eyewitnesses, 
or  persons  knowing  to  the  facts,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  agent  replied  September  3,  1895,  transmitting  two  affidavits 
from  certain  of  the  Indians,  which  read  as  follows : 

County  of  Bingham,  State  of  Idaho,  sa: 

Personally  before  me  appeared  Ravenel  Macbeth,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth 
and  says  that  he  is  employed  as  chief  clerk  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  and  while 
on  duty  in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  Thomas  B.  Teter  to 
Marysvale  (Jacksons  Hole),  Uintah  County,  Wyoming,  to  assist  in  conducting  an 
investigation  relative  to  the  killing  of  certain  Bannock  Indians  by  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  that  in  an  official  conversation  with  one  Frank  H.  Khoads,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  he  (Rhoads)  said  to  me  that  before  issuing  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Bannock  Indians  who  were  hunting  in  Wyoming,  he  (Rhoads)  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Richards^of  Wyoming,  requesting  instructions  and  asking  if  he  (Rhoads)  could 
depend  upon  him  (Governor  Richards)  to  protect  him  (Rhoads)  in  the  event  of 
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trouble  with  the  Uuited  States  authorities  over  the  arrest  of  said  Bannock  Indians; 
and  that  said  Govemor  Richards  wrote  him  (Rhoads),  '*  directing  him  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  Wyoming,  to  put  the  Indians  out  of  Jackson's  Hole,  and  to  keep  them  out  at 
all  costs,  to  depend  upon  him  for  protection,  and  that  he  (Governor  Richards)  would 
see  him  through, '^  whereupon  he  (Rhoads)  acted.    Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Ravenel  Macbeth. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry y  Summary  Court  Officer, 
"Witness : 

Dan'l  T.  Wells, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry, 

Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho, 

County  of  Bingham,  State  of  Idaho,  ae  : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Ben  Senowin,  a  Bannock  Indian,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposeth  and  says :  That  he  is  the  head  of  a  clan,  and  that  on  or  about  July 
15, 1895,  while  hunting  on  unoccupied  Government  lands  east  of  Jacksons  Hole,  in 
the  county  of  Uinta,  State  of  Wyoming,  under  a  pass  from  the  U.  S.  Indian  agent 
at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  and  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  treaty  with  the  Shoshones 
(Eastern  band)  and  Bannock  Indians,  dated  July  3, 1868,  and  ratified  February  16, 
1869,  in  company  with  Nemuts,  Wa  ha  she  go,  Ya  pa  ojo.  Poo  dat,  Pah  gob  zite,  Mah 
mout,  Se  we  a  gat.  Boo  wah  go,  thirteen  women  and  five  children,  all  Bannock  Indians, 
were,  while  in  camp,  feloniously  assaulted  and  by  force  of  arms  attacked  by  a  party 
of  twenty-seven  white  men,  and  having  been  made  under  threat  of  death  to  give  up 
all  of  their  arms,  consisting  of  seven  rifles  and  ammunitioU,  were  marched  thirty 
miles,  more  or  less,  in  the  direction  of  the  white  settlement;  that  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  aforesaid  date,  while  passing  through  a  belt  of  timber,  the  deponent  saw 
several  of  the  white  men  placing  cartridges  in  their  rifles  and  believing  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  party  to  be  in  danger,  called  upon  his  people  to 
run  and  escape,  whereupon  the  white  men,  without  just  cause  or  provocation,  com- 
menced to  fire  with  rifles  loaded  with  ball  cartridges  upon  him,  the  deponent,  and 
his  people ;  that  he,  the  deponent,  saw  one  Indian  named  Se  we  a  gat  fall  dead, 
killed  by  said  fire,  and  one  Nemuts  wounded,  and  that  one  infant  was  lost  while 
they  were  escaping  and  has  not  since  been  found;  and  deponent  further  saith 
himself  and  his  party  were  by  force  of  arms  of  said  party  of  white  men  and  by  threats 
of  instant  death  feloniously  deprived  and  robbed  of  the  following  articles  of  personal 
property,  to  wit:  Seven  rifles,  twenty  saddles,  twenty  blankets,  one  horse,  nine 
packs  of  meat,  and  nine  tepees,  more  or  less;  and  deponent  further  saith  that 
neither  he  or  any  of  his  people  were  told  why  or  by  what  authority  they  were 
assaulted ;  that  he  is  not  aware  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  party  had  committed  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States ;  or  that  he  or  any  of  his 
party  ever  attempted  or  offered  any  violence,  or  had  made  any  threats  against  the 
life  or  property  of  any  white  man;  that  the  white  man  never  gave  him  or  his  party 
any  hearing,  or  asked  him  or  his  party  any  questions  through  an  interpreter  or  other- 
wise ;  that  neither  he  or  any  of  his  party  were  ever  called  upon  to  answer  or  plead 
in  any  court  of  justice  or  make  answer  to  any  charge  whatsoever. 

Ben  (his  x  mark)  Senowin. 

Witness : 

Ravenel  Macbeth. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Summary  Court  Officer. 
Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 
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I  certify  on  honor  that  the  following  names  were  given  me  hy  Frank  H.  Rhoada, 

J.  P.,  as  the  names  of  the  men  who  committed  the  assanlt  pat  forth  in  the  foregoing 

affidavit:  J.  G.  Fisk,  Ham  Wort,  Steve  Adams,  Joe  Calhonn,  William  Crawford, 

Ed.  Crawford,  Martin  Nelson,  Joe  En  finger,  W.  Munger,  Ed.  Hnnter,  Frank  Wooda, 

Frank  Peterson,  Jack  Shive,  George  Madison,  Andrew  Madison,  M.  Y.  Giltner, 

Charles  Estes,  James  Estes,  Tom  Estes,  George  Wilson,  John  Wilson,  Erv  Wilson, 

Victor  Gnstavse,  Steve  Leek,  William  Bellvne  and  John  Cherrey,  and  William 

Manning. 

Thos.  B.  Teter,  U.  S,  Indian  Agent. 

County  of  Bingham,  State  of  Idaho,  m. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Nemnts,  Boo  wah  go,  Ya  pa  ojo,  Mah  moat,  Wa  ha 
she  go,  Poodat,  and  Pah  goh  zite,  Bannock  Indians,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth 
and  say  that  they  have  heard  the  interpreter  read  to  them  the  foregoing  affidavit 
of  Ben  Senowin ;  that  they  were  there  present  and  know  of  their  own  knowledge  the 
statement  set  forth  is  true  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Nemuts  (his  X  mark). 

Boo  WAH  GO  (his  X  mark). 

Ya  pa  ojo  (his  x  mark). 

Mah  mout  (his  x  mark). 

Wa  ha  she  go  (his X  mark). 

Poo  DAT  (his  X  mark). 

Paii  goh  ziTE  (his  X  mark). 
Witnesses: 

Ravenel  Macbeth. 

Tommy  Cosgrove. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  September,  1895. 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Summary  Court  Officm** 
Camp  United  States  Troops, 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 

Witness : 

Dan'l  T.  Wells, 

Captain,  Eighth  Infantry. 

Report  was  thereupon  made  to  the  Department  September  11, 1895, 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  above  affidavits. 

As  shown  by  Article  I,  heretofore  quoted,  of  the  treaty  of  these 
Indians  with  the  United  States,  concluded  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats.,  673), 
this  Government  is  bound,  under  the  said  treaty  provisions,  to  cause 
the  offenders'  arrest  and  punishment  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  injured  persons  for  loss  sus- 
tained. The  proof  necessary,  as  stipulated  in  the  said  Article  I,  is 
now  before  the  Department,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  and  no  eiSforts  be  spared  by  the  Department  to 
the  end  that  the  treaty  provisions  with  these  Indians  may  be  faith- 
fiilly  carried  out  and  good  faith  kept  with  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  are  still 
sullen  and  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  action  already  had  in  the 
case,  and  urge  that  the  guilty  whites  be  punished,  it  was  submitted  in 
my  said  report  of  September  11, 1895,  whether  or  not  something  could 
be  done  by  the  Department  of  Justice  toward  punishing  the  offenders* 
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CHEROKEE  FREEDMEN,  DELA WARES  AND  SHAWNEES. 

By  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 1866  (14 
Stats.,  p.  803),  it  was  stipulated  that— 

The  United  States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cherokees 
and  adjaoent  tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  conntry,  on  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96^, 
on  such  tonus  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the  Cherokees  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  following  provisions,  viz:  Should  any  such  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  settling  in 
said  country  abandon  their  tribal  organization,  there  being  first  paid  into  the  Chero- 
kee national  fund  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same  proportion  to  the 
then  existing  national  fund  that  the  number  of  Indians  sustain  to  the  whole  number 
of  Cherokees  then  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country,  they  shall  be  incorporated  into 
and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect 
with  native  citiaens. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  stipulation,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through 
its  duly  authorized  delegates,  entered  into  an  agreement  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1867,  with  certain  delegates  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  whereby  the  Delawares  should  thus  become 
incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  ^N'ation,  on  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  agreement,  and  the  children  thereafter  born  of  such 
Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  in  all 
respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees.  This  agreement  was 
approved  by  President  Johnson  April  11,  1867.  A  similar  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees  June  7,  1869, 
and  the  agreement  was  approved  by  President  Grant  June  9,  1869. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  aforesaid  Cherokee  treaty,  it  was  further 
agreed — 

That  all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners, 
or  by  law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  are*now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return 
within  six  months,  and  their  descendants,  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  native  Chero- 
kees: Providedf  That  owners  of  slaves  so  emancipated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
never  receive  any  compensation  or  pay  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated. 

By  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1883  (22 
Stats.,  p.  624),  Congress  appropriated  $300,000  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  out  of  the  funds  due  under  appraise- 
ment of  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  sum  was  to 
be  expended  as  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee  legislature  should  direct 
under  certain  conditions  and  provisions  named  in  the  appropriation, 
which  were  complied  with.  This  money,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  was 
paid  out,  was  paid  per  capita  to  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  only.  By  act 
of  October  19, 1888  (25  Stats.,  p.  608),  Congress  appropriated  $75,000  of 
the  Cherokee  funds  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  Freedmen,  Delawares,  and 
Shawnees  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Cherokee  lands  west 
of  the  Arkansas  River  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1883. 
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Subsequently  otber  funds  in  various  amounts  were  received  by  the 
Cherokees,  none  of  which  were  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  Freedmen, 
Delawares,  and  Shawnees.  Among  them  was  particularly  the  amoant 
received  for  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  $8,596,736.  A  portion  of 
this,  $1,660,000,  was  retained  in  the  United  States  Treasury  until  the 
status  of  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Freedmen  should  be  determined 
by  the  courts.  Most  of  the  remainder,  $6,640,000,  was  distributed  to 
Cherokee  citizens  by  blood  to  the  exclusion  of  the  adopted  citizens  and 
Freedmen. 

Consequently  a  suit  was  instituted  by  each  of  the  aforesaid  parties 
against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  Court  of  Claims,^  under  the  author- 
ity of  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats., p.  636),  viz: 

No.  16837. — Charles  Journey  cake,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians  v. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 
No.  16856. — Johnson  Blackfeather,  the  Principal  Chief  of  the  Shawnee  Trlb©  of 

Indians  v.  The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
No.  17209. — Moses  Whitmire,  Trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

V.  The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Delawares. — The  suit  by  the  Delawares  having  been  heard,  the  Court 
of  Claims  filed  its  first  decree  thereon  April  24, 1893.  Its  general  pur- 
port was  to  determine  and  declare  the  rights  of  the  Delawares  in  the 
common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  decree  declared  that 
they  were  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  equally  with  those  who  were 
Cherokees  by  blood,  and  equally  entitled  to  participate  in  a  fund 
derived  from  the  common  property.  This  decree  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  appeal  of  the  defendants  and  affirmed. 

On  petition  of  complainants  for  further  decree  the  Court  of  Claims 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1895,  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit  entered 
May  22, 1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  viz,  $8,595,736  5  that  759  be  taken  as  the  number 
of  Delawares  entitled  to  participate  in  that  fund,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$188,254  be  paid  by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  ''to  the  individual  Delawares,  per  capita,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions above  referred  to  had  not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
of  $0,640,000  to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants  therein." 

Freedmen. — The  suit  for  the  Freedmen  having  been  heard,  the  Court 
of  Claims  filed  its  first  decree  March  4, 1895,  suspending  its  judgment 
until  the  number  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  participate  or  the 
number  of  persons  who  constituted  the  body  of  the  present  claimants 
could  be  ascertained. 

In  its  second  decree  of  March  18, 1895,  the  court  took  the  Wallace 
roll  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the  Freedmen,  3,524,  and  stated 
that  it  would  enter  a  decree,  following  the  form  of  that  which  was  last 
entered  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares,  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary 


*  For  the  decrees  of  the  Court  in  these  suits  see  p.  415. 
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of  the  Interior  should  caase  the  Wallace  roll  to  be  further  corrected  by 
adding  thereto  descendants  born  since  March  3, 1883,  and  prior  to  May 
3, 1894,  and  striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or 
have  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  so  that,  when  so 
amended  and  changed,  it  should  represent  the  Freedmen  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  ftind  awarded  them,  viz,  $903,365. 
To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  and  ascertain  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  roll 
above  described,  so  that,  when  a  new  and  corrected  roll  should  be  thus 
made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  should  cause 
the  money  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  Freedmen  entitled  thereto. 

The  final  decree  in  this  case,  filed  May  8, 1895,  carries  out  what  was 
anticipated  in  the  decree  of  March  18, 1895,  directing  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  when  a  new  and  corrected  roll  is  made  and  approved  by 
him,  shall  cause  the  amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded  the  Freed- 
men under  this  decree  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  the  Freedmen,  free 
colored  persons,  and  their  descendants  aforesaid  entitled  thereto,  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  $256.34  per  capita,  etc. 

Shawnees. — The  suit  by  the  Sbawnees  having  been  heard,  the  Court  of 
Claims  filed  its  first  decree  thereon  June  12, 1893,  which  was  similar  in 
purport  to  that  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  Delawares.  This  decree  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  appeal.  A  second  decree  was  entered 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  May  21, 1805,  in  pursuance  of  a  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  ordered  that  out  of  the  sum 
of  $593,625  distributed  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  Cherokees  by  blood 
only  a  distribution  be  made  based  on  the  agreement  and  stipulation 
made  by  and  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Shawnees  and 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  to  737 
Shawnee  persons;  and  that  the  fund  so  ascertained,  $21,852.05,  be  paid 
by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  737  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restriction  and  discrimina- 
tiou  in  the  Cherokee  statutes  had  not  existed. 

A  supplemental  petition  was  also  filed  by  the  Shawnees  January  12, 
1895,  in  regard  to  their  share  in  the  $8,595,736  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  In  its  decree  the  court  stated  that  it  appeared 
to  the  court  that  the  sum  of  $1,660,000,  which  had  been  retained  out  of 
the  $8,595,736,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  several  parties  in 
interest  the  full  amount  due  them  to  make  them  "  equal  in  every  respect" 
to  the  native  Cherokees,  namely,  $265.70  per  capita,  which,  for  the 
Shawnees,  would  have  amounted  to  $195,820.90,  the  sum  asked  by  them. 

It  was  therefore  decreed  that  there  was  due  and  payable  to  said 
Shawnees,  out  of  said  fund  now  available  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  sum  of  $226.69  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  on  their  supplemental  peti- 
tion of  $107,070.53.    This,  added  to  the  $21,852.05  previously  decreed. 
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made  a  total  of  $188,922.58,  which,  together  with  $2,300  additional  for 
costs  of  salts,  etc. — a  grand  total  of  $191^22.58— the  court  decreed 
should  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (out  of  the  moneys 
reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose) 
to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discrimination  had 
not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  fund  of  $6,640,000  vo  the 
exclusion  of  the  Shawnees. 

INTRUDEBS   IN  THE   CHEROKEE  NATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Stats.,  902),  con- 
tains a  provision  iu  regard  to  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the 
Cherokee  country,  as  follows: 

The  Seeretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  suspend  action 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  (27  Stats.;  641),  ratifying  the  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation 
of  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hnudred  and  ninety-one,  as  to  the  actual  removal 
fVom  the  Cherokee  country  of  persons  designated  by  the  authorities  as  intruders, 
until  the  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  of  such  persons  shall  have 
been  completed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  submitted  by  him 
to  Congress  and  the  removal  of  such  intruders  shall  not  be  made  earlier  than  Jan- 
uary first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six :  Provided,  That  whenever  any  intruder 
shall  have  been  paid  or  tendered  the  appraised  value  of  his  improvements,  if  he 
does  not  immediately  surrender  possession  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  he  shall  pay  rent  therefor  iftt  the  rate  usual  in  the  country,  but  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  removal  of  intraders 
according  to  the  foregoing  agreement  beyond  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  work  of  appraising  improvements 
of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  suspended  under  a  telegram 
from  the  Department  dated  December  22,  1893,  for  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  the  further  expenses  of  the  appraisers.  Congress  having  iu  the 
act  of  August  15, 1894,  appropriated  $4,996  for  continuing  the  appraisal 
of  intruders'  improvements,  the  appraisers,  Messrs.  Joshua  Hutchins, 
Peter  H.  Pernot,  and  Clem  V.  Eogers,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
contained  in  letters  from  this  office  dated  October  11,  1894,  met  at 
Yinita,  Ind.  T.,  October  22,  and  resumed  their  labors. 

They  completed  the  work  and  submitted  their  final  report  to  this 
office  on  March  16, 1895.  Accompanying  their  report  was  the  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  claims  which  they  had  examined  and  two  series  of 
special  reports,  386  in  all,  each  report  (except  No.  316)  relating  to  a 
separate  claim.  The  first  series  related  to  the  improvements  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  intruders  in  the  nation,  who  claimed  citizenship  therein 
by  blood,  and  embraced  reports  numbered  from  1  to  316,  inclusive. 
The  second  series  related  to  improvements  of  persons  of  African  descent 
alleged  to  be  intruders,  who  claimed  rights  in  the  nation  under  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stats.,  799),  and 
embraced  reports,  numbered  from  1  to  70. 
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The  Cherokee  Nation  furnished  the  appraisers  with  lists  containing 
the  names  of  2,858  heads  of  families  who  were  alleged  by  the  national 
authorities  to  be  intruders  therein.  It  was  estimated  by  the  board 
that  these  2,858  families  represented  an  aggregate  of  8,526  persons, 
whose  removal  was  demanded  by  the  principal  chief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  December  19, 1891,  ratified  by 
section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1893. 

Of  the  2,858  families  reported  by  the  Cherokee  authorities  as  intrud- 
ers in  that  nation,  166  of  them  claimed  rights  in  the  nation  under  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866. 

The  appraisers  examined  the  improvements  of  384  of  the  alleged 
intruders  whose  names  appeared  on  the  lists  fumisbed  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  took  evidence  to  determine: 

First.  Whether  the  improvements  claimed  were  the  property  of  the 
party  claiming  within  the  meaning  of  the  law; 

Second.  Whether  the  claimant  entered  upon  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy thereof  prior  to  August  11, 1886;  and 

Third.  The  value  of  the  improvements  claimed. 

By  these  investigations  the  appraisers  found  that  117  persons  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  value  of  their  improvements,  and  as  to  another 
case  they  were  in  doubt,  but  appraised  the  value  of  the  improvements 
and  submitted  for  determination  by  the  Department  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  the  claimant.  Eighty-eight  of  these  were  parties  claiming 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  nation  by  blood,  and  twenty-nine  were 
parties  claiming  citizenship  in  the  nation  under  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1866,  known  as  Cherokee  Freedmen. 

The  reports  of  the  appraisers  were  given  administrative  examination 
in  this  office,  and  were  submitted  to  the  Department  with  an  exhaust- 
ive report  on  May  27,  1896.  In  that  report  recommendations  were 
made  with  a  view  to  the  modification  of  the  findings  of  the  appraisers 
to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  award  to  one  claimant;  the  reduction 
of  the  award  to  another  on  account  of  an  error  in  their  calculation; 
the  allowance  of  the  award  to  the  claimant  whose  rights  were  sub- 
mitted for  determination  of  the  Department  as  above  stated ;  and  the 
disallowance  of  all  awards  to  Cherokee  Freedmen  claimants.  Tabu- 
lated, the  modifications  recommended  by  this  office  are  as  follows: 

Awards  made  by  appraisers 117 

Awards  recommended  by  this  office 89 

Difference 28 

Total  awarded  by  appraisers $74. 180. 56 

Total  recommended  by  this  office 68,645.36 

Difference 5,535.20 

With  reference  to  the  recommendation  for  the  disallowance  of  all 
awards  to  Cherokee  Freedmen  the  reasons  therefor,  which  are  set  out 
fully  in  said  office  report  of  May  27, 1895,  are  briefly  as  follows,  viz: 

Of  the  166  names  of  persons  claiming  rights  in  the  nation  nnder  the 
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ninth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1886,  89  are  found  on  the  roll 
of  Cherokee  Freedmen  in  this  office,  which  is  known  as  the  "Wallace 
i:oU."  A  proviso  to  the  article  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  1891,  which 
requires  the  removal  of  Cherokee  intruders  on  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief  of  that  nation,  protects  the  rights  of  all  entitled  to  citi- 
zeuship  under  said  ninth  article  of  the  treaty.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Court  of  Claims,  in  a  decree  in  the  Cherokee  Freedman  Case,  on  March 
18, 1895,  accepted  said  "  Walhice  roll"  "as  furnishing  the  true  number 
of  Freedmen,  3,524."  Therefore  those  whose  names  appear  on  said  roll 
are  not  intruders  and  not  subject  to  removal  on  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  view  of  this  the  office 
recommended  that  these  89  names,  a  list  of  which  was  inclosed^  be 
stricken  from  the  Cherokee  intruder  lists. 

As  to  the  77  other  Freedmen  claimants  whose  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  "  Wallace  Yoll,"  it  was  ascertained  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
some  of  them  are  on  said  roll,  and  as  the  acceptance  of  the  Cherokee 
intruder  lists  without  modification  would  involve  the  declaration  uot 
only  that  the  i^arties  named  are  intruders,  but  also  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  be  on  the  ^*  Wallace 
roll,''  are  likewise  intruders  and  liable  to  removal,  it  was  recommended 
that  these  77  names,  a  list  of  which  was  furnished,  be  susi>ended  from 
the  intruder  lists  until  the  status  of  their  families  can  be  ascertained 
by  some  proper  investigation. 

The  Department,  August  3,  1895,  approved  the  findings  and  awards 
of  the  board  of  appraisers  with  the  modifications  recommended  by  this 
office,  and  August  23, 1895,  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  papers  in  the  case 
as  was  deemed  sufficient  to  give  the  Cherokee  authorities  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  them  to  tender  the  amounts  awarded  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  receive  them  was  transmitted  to  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  contiuned 
in  Department  letter  of  August  13,  1895. 

CHELAN  INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Department  having  set  aside  and  allotted  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Washington  to  some  of  the  Chelan  Indians  under  the  Moses 
agreement,  as  explained  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  office  directed 
Acting  Indian  Agent  Bubb,  of  the  Colville  Agency,  to  put  the  allot- 
tees in  possession  of  their  respective  allotted  tracts. 

In  his  endeavor  U)  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  office,  temporary 
injunction  was  obtained  against  him  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  district  of  Washington,  sitting  in  equity,  by  one  La  Chappelle, 
a  trespasser  upon  a  portion  of  the  allotted  lands.  On  final  hearing 
had  April  19, 1895,  the  injunction  was  made  perpetual,  but  the  prayer 
of  the  complainant  for  a  decuee  declaring  him  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  controversy  and  quieting  the  title  in  him  was  denied.  The 
decree  making  the  injunction  perpetual  was  rendered  without  prejudice 
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to  the  right  of  the  defendants  to  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  comi>e- 
tent  jurisdiction  to  recover  possession  of  the  land. 

May  18, 1895,  ail  the  facts  in  the  case  were  laid  before  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  law  bearing  thereon  cited,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  matter  be  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  request 
that  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  State  of  Washington 
be  instructed  to  institute  in  the  proper  court  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  A.  W.  La  Chappelle  and  any  others  in  possession  of  the  lauds 
allotted  to  the  Chelan  Indians,  or  such  other  action  as  he  might  deem 
proper  to  put  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  lands  claimed  by  and 
allotted  to  them,  and  to  quiet  title  thereto.  August  6  last  I  was 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Washington  had  been  instructed  to  take  such  action 
as,  upon  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  should  deem 
proper  and  likely  to  result  successfully.  It  is  trusted  that  successful 
proceedings  will  be  had,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  these  Indians,  long 
harassed  and  trespassed  upon  by  Mr.  La  Chappelle  and  other  whites. 

SALE    OF   CITIZEN    POTTAWATOMIE    AND   ABSENTEE 

SHAWNEE  LANDS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats., 
p.  295),  Congress  provided  that — 

Any  member  of  the  Citizen  Hand  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma  to  whom  a  trust  patent  ha«  been  issned  under  the 
proyiflions  of  the  act  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
(24  Stats.,  388),  and  being  over  twenty -one  years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any 
portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such  patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres,  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawatomie  not  resid- 
ing upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory, 
may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the  land  covered  by  said  patent,  lind  that 
upon  the  approval  of  such  deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Int<;rior  the  title  to  the  land 
thereby  conveyed  shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named. 

This  legislation  was  not  inaugurated  by  the  Indians  or  by  this  office, 
or  the  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  but  was  opposed  and  con- 
tested by  all  proper  methods  as  not  in  the  line  of  Indian  progress  and 
advancement,  and  as  manifestly  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act  of  1887,  which  guaranteed  to  each  Indian  who  took  land  under  said 
act  a  patent  therefor  in  his  name,  "which  patent  shall  be  of  the  legal 
effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  doe«  and  will  hold  the  land 
thus  allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been 
made." 

These  promised  patents  holding  the  land  unalienable  for  twenty-five 
years  were  issued  to  these  Indians  in  January  and  February,  1892,  and 
before  three  of  the  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed  the  restriction  had 
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been  removed,  and  any  member  of  these  tribes  21  years  of  age  was 
privileged,  by  the  above-quoted  clause,  to  dispose  of  all  of  his  domaiD, 
in  excess  of  80  acres,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  home. 

Under  the  authority  thus  granted,  speculators,  land  sharks,  and  some 
bona  flde  settlers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  hasty  attempts  to  par- 
chase  the  lauds  and  homes  of  these  Indians,  until  the  more  sensible  and 
provident  members  of  the  tribes  became  alarmed  and  urged  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  disposal  of  their  lands  before  the 
tribes  should  be  entirely  robbed  of  their  individual  holdings.  In  fact, 
before  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  act  could  be  properly 
prepared  by  this  office,  approved  by  the  Department,  pnnted,  and  sent 
out  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  for  general  circulation  and  information, 
over  one  hundred  deeds  had  been  received  here,  covering  all  the  land 
these  individual  Indians  severally  owned  and  were  allowed  under  the 
act  to  sell. 

The  prices  named  in  the  deeds  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
office,  being  much  below  the  rates  fixed  by  Congress  to  be  paid  for  the 
remainder  of  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  after  selections  of 
allotments  should  have  been  made  by  the  Indians.  (See  section  16  of  act 
of  March  3, 1891,26  Stat.,  p.  1026.)  Indeed,  the  utmost  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  by  this  office  to  obtain  a  fair  valuation  for  the  various  tracts 
sold  and  to  secure  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  consideration  money 
and  its  retention  by  the  Indian  and  to  restrain  the  Indian  tvom  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  purchaser. 

Some  of  these  Indians  may  use  the  purchase  money  to  inclose  and 
improve  the  land  retained ;  if  so,  then  the  sale  should  be  consummated, 
for  many  of  them  have  not  the  means  to  break  land  and  build  houses 
nor  to  inclose  their  lands  so  as  to  pn)tect  them  from  trespass  by  the 
"grazing  leasers.'' 

These  instances,  however,  are  few  and  hard  to  detect,  the  large 
majority  of  sales  being  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  purchasers.  On 
their  part  the  purchasers  are  encouraged  in  their  movements  by  pubKc 
sentiment  in  that  region,  it  being  well  known  that  until  the  lands  get 
into  possession  and  ownership  of  white  men  and  thereby  become  tax- 
able, the  counties  are  contracted  to  that  extent  in  their  power  to 
develop  and  improve,  for  lack  of  funds  which  would  be  derived  from 
taxation  of  those  lands. 

From  the  character  of  the  conveyances  submitted  under  this  legis- 
lation and  the  difficulty  of  securing  their  just  rights  for  the  Indians,  I 
most  urgently  recommend  that  if  Congress  will  not  repeal  the  present 
law  on  the  subject,  at  least  it  do  not  enact  similar  legislation  for  many 
years  to  come  respecting  the  sale  of  land  by  any  tribe  to  whom  lands 
in  severalty  have  been  allotted  and  patented  under  the  general  allot- 
ment act  of  1887,  known  as  the  ^^  Dawes  Act,''  with  its  amendment  of 
1891. 
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CHIPPEWA  AI^D  MUNSEB  INDIAlilS  IN  KANSAS. 

There  was  given,  at  some  length,  in  the  annual  report  of  this  oflQce 

for  the  year  1891  the  status  of  these  Indians  and  of  their  lands.    The 

recommendations  then  made,  and  renewed  in  the  annual  reports  for 

1892  and  1893,  meet  my  approval,  and  I  respectfully  renew  the  request 

that  Congress  be  asked  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  their 

relief,  as  was  then  recommended,  viz : 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  and  the  fact 
that  under  the  general  allotment  act  of  February  8, 1887,  they  were 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
Congress  be  asked  to  grant  authority  to  issue  patents  in  fee  to  the 
allottees  of  the  several  tracts,  or  to  those  assigns  whose  conveyances 
have  been  approved  by  the  Department;  and  that  such  lands  as  are 
vacant  or  abandoned,  including  their  school  and  mission  lands  and  the 
tract  on  which  the  schoolhouse  was  located,  be  appraised  and  sold  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflBce,  the  net  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  to  be  funded  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  members  of 
said  tribe  born  since  the  allotments  were  made,  or  who  have  never 
received  an  allotment. 

CLAIMS  OF  SETTLERS  ON  CROW  CREEK  AND  WINNEBAGO 

RESERVATIONS,  S.  DAK. 

Nearly  all  the  claims  of  settlers  who  located  in  the  spring  of  1885  on 
the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations,  in  what  was  then  Dakota 
Territory,  which  were  investigated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.,  659),  and  found  to  be  just 
and  proper,  have  been  settled  since  my  last  annual  report  was  sub- 
mitted. The  claims  remaining  unpaid  are  those  of  settlers  who  have 
not,  as  yet,  made  application  for  the  amounts  found  respectively  due 
them,  or  who  have  failed  to  submit  the  required  proofs  as  to  their 
identity. 

After  the  investigation  authorized  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
had  been  concluded  and  the  special  agent  had  submitted  his  report 
thereon,  this  office  received  several  inquiries  from  settlers,  residing 
generally  at  remote  points,  who  had  not  learned  of  the  investigation 
until  too  late,  if  at  all,  and  whose  claims  were  not  therefore  in  a  position 
to  be  considered  and  settled  with  the  others  under  said  act.  Congress, 
however,  provided  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  claimants  by  inserting 
a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Stats., 
899),  which  authorized  the  reimbursement  of  such  settlers  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  losses  which  upon  investigation  they  might  be  found  to 
have  sustained.  Blank  forms  for  use  in  presenting  these  claims,  with 
necessary  proofs,  were  sent  to  the  several  claimants  or  their  agents, 
and  the  investigation  has  thus  far  been  conducted  by  correspondence. 
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The  names  of  about  90  of  these  additional  clairoantB  have  come 
beiore  the  office.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  which  it  was  esti- 
mated  would  arise  when  the  legislation  in  behalf  of  such  remaining 
claims  was  first  proposed.  As  the  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  them  is  only  a  little  more  than  $5,000,  there  will  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  in  full  for  the  amounts  found  due. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1895^  also  provides  that  where  claims  investigated 

under  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  were  wholly  disallowed  such  claimants 

may  within  six  months  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims;  that  the  time 

when  the  settler  removed  from  the  reservation  shall  be  no  bar  to  said 

suit,  but  that  if  he  arbitrarily  disobeyed  or  failed  without  good  reason 

to  obey  the  order  to  remove  his  claim  shall  be  disallowed.    Of  the  944 

claims  heretofore  investigated  about  65  were  entirely  disallowed,  in 

most  cases  on  the  ground  that  the  claimants  failed  to  vacate  the  lands 

settled  upon  within  a  reasonable  time.    It  is  expected  that  a  majority 

of  this  class  of  disallowed  claims  will  be  brought  before  and  prosecuted 

m  the  Court  of  Claims  in   accordance  with  the  foregoing  provision 

of  law. 

DIGGER  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  acts  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  and  August  15,  1894  (28 
Stats.,  286),  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  ($10,000  each),  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  as  a  home  for  the  Digger  Indians  of  central  California, 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  primary  day  school  for 
their  benefit,  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  and  other  necessaries,  and 
for  their  civilization  generally. 

Special  Agent  Cosby  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a  site 
for  their  homes,  and  he  recommended  the  purchase  of  330  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  United  States  experimental  station,  about  4  miles  from 
Jackson,  Cal.  Agent  Cosby's  reports  show  that  the  tract  is  eminently 
suitable  for  a  permanent  reservation.  The  soil  is  good;  nine-tenths  of 
the  area  (some  portions  needing  clearing)  is  suitable  for  hay,  grain, 
gardening,  and  general  agricultural  purposes;  it  contains  four  living 
springs  and  several  valuable  irrigation  ditches,  including  a  creek  with 
heavy  grade,  and  has  facilities  for  and  accessibility  to  reservoirs;  there 
are  eleven  houses  fit  for  immediate  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
Government  has  the  privilege  of  removing  two  other  houses  thereto 
from  adjacent  lands  belonging  to  Mr.  Boggs— all  these  houses  being 
worth  in  the  aggregate  $2,000;  there  is  considerable  fencing  on  the 
place,  and  a  portion  of  the  tract  is  covered  by  timber — oak  and  nut 
pine. 

This  tract  was  purchased  for  $6,600.  Deed  therefor  has  been  made 
by  John  Boggs,  the  owner,  and  approved  by  the  Department,  the  pur- 
chase money  paid,  and  possession  of  the  land  given. 

Agent  Cosby  reports  under  date  of  July  18, 1895,  that  he  has  located 
some  Indians  on  the  land  and  will  place  others  thereon  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  locating  these 
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Indians  will  soon  be  completed.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  provision  thus  made  for  them  will  materially  improve  their  condi- 
tion and  advance  them  in  civilization. 


EASTERN  BAND  OP  CHEROKEES,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  agreements  of 
compromise  made  in  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  with 
whites  who  had  settled  upon  their  lands  under  titles  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  respect.  It  was  thought  that  these  compromises 
when  carried  into  execution  would  secure  the  Indians  a  perfect  title  to 
all  the  lands  inside  the  Qualla  boundary  and  leave  unsettled  only  a 
comparatively  unimportant  controversy  concerning  certain  tracts  of 
land  outside  the  boundary,  which  was  then  well  on  the  way  toward  set- 
tlement. Since  then  a  new  issue  has  arisen,  in  which  the  Indians, 
through  bad  if  not  selfish  advisers,  determined  to  cut  loose  from  all 
guardianship,  control,  or  oversight  of  their  afifairs  by  the  General 
Government. 

Through  their  council  they  executed  a  contract  May  18,' 1893,  with 
one  W.  C.  Smith  for  the  sale  of  all  their  timber  of  certain  kinds  and 
dimensions  on  the  Cathcart  tract  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  to  be  paid  in 
three  equal  installments,  $5,000  on  the  6th  of  September,  1893,  and 
$5,000  in  one  and  two  years  thereafter,  respectively.  The  first  of&cial 
knowledge  this  oifice  had  of  this  contract  was  when  Mr.  Smith  filed  a 
copy  thereof  for  approval  by  the  President.  The  contract  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  with  unfavorable  report  August  23, 1893, 
and  was  returned  September  6, 1893,  the  Secretary  declining  to  approve 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  with  certain 
modifications  the  contract  should  not  be  approved  provided  it  would 
be  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  the  price  named  in  the  con- 
tract were  shown  to  be  the  full  value  of  the  timber.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  acting  as  agent  for  these  Indians,  was  duly  advised  of 
this  decision  and  instructed  to  have  the  contract  amended  or  renewed 
in  accordance  therewith. 

Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  secure  a  modification  of  that 
contract,  the  council,  through  its  appointed  delegates,  entered  into 
another  contract  with  one  David  L.  Boyd  for  the  same  timber  for  the 
same  consideration,  viz,  $15,000,  and  upon  the  same  terms  except  that 
the  payments  were  to  be  made  to  the  Indians  instead  of  to  the  Depart- 
ment (as  suggested  in  office  report  of  August  23, 1893,  upon  the  Smith 
contract),  and  that  11.  G.  Ewart,  who  was  to  be  paid,  for  his  services 
in  obtaining  it,  20  per  cent  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  timber. 

This  contract  and  that  of  Mr.  Smith  were  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment November  24, 1893,  with  a  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  Boyd 
contract  (provided  certain  modifications  were  made  therein  as  to  pay- 
ment of  money,  etc.),  the  Indians  having  certified  that  Smith  was 
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unable  to  meet  Ids  payments.  The  matt^  coming  np  before  the 
Assistant  Attorney-Genial,  where  it  had  been  referred  for  a  hearing, 
counsel  for  both  Smith  and  Boyd  submitted  arguments  or  briefs  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  clients^  when  Judge  Hall  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  if  either  contract  was  to  be  approved,  it  should  be  the  Smith 
contract.  The  matter  was  not  finally  disposed  of  until  July  25,  1894, 
when  the  Department  declined  to  approve  either  contract,  and  the 
parties  in  interest  were  so  informed. 

August  13, 1894,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason,  of  Mattoon,  111.,  advised 
this  office  that  they  had  purchased  from  the  said  Boyd  the  timber  on 
the  Cathcart  tract  for  $25,000,  and  i)roposed  to  commence  cutting  the 
timber  at  au  early  day.  They  were  promptly  notified  of  the  status  of 
the  Boyd  contract  and  warned  not  to  enter  the  Cathcart  tract  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  timber.  The  Department  was  duly  notified  August 
23  of  this  threarteued  trespass,  and  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
facts  be  laid  before  the  Attorney-General  at  once,  with  request  that  he 
direct  the  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina 
to  institute  such  proceedings,  under  the  law,  as  would  prevent  the  cut- 
ting of  said  timber  as  soon  as  he  was  notified  that  the  cutting  had 
commenced.  The  Department  of  Justice,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1894, 
notified  this  of&ce  that  instructions  had  been  issued  as  requested. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason  had  been 
unwittingly  drawn  into  this  purchase  in  January,  1894,  and  that  when 
they  learned  the  true  situation  of  Mr.  Boyd's  pretended  claim  to  this 
timber  they  required  of  him  an  indemnifying  bond  against  loss  for  money 
paid,  etc.,  should  the  Government  fail  to  confirm  the  sale  of  the  timber 
to  him,  and  should  they  be  hindered  and  stopped  from  manufacturing  it 
into  lumber.  They  did  not  desire  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment upon  such  an  issue,  but  were  compelled  by  Mr.  Boyd,  who  had 
given  the  indemnifying  bond,  to  proceed  to  carry  their  contract  into 
effect. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mason,  on  the  29th  of  August,  notified  this 
office  that  they  expected  to  commence  cutting  operations  on  the  Cath- 
cart tract  September  10, 1894,  which  information  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  September  1,  1894,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  apprised  thereof,  in  order  that  legal  steps 
might  be  taken  at  once  to  suppress  the  cutting  and  to  remove  the  tres- 
passers from  the  land,  prompt  action  being  imperative  if  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  exercise  any  control  or  supervision  over  the  lands  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokees. 

September  18,  Superintendent  Potter  telegraphed  as  follows: 

Boyd  began  cutting  timber  to-day  on  Catbcart  tract.  Mason  and  Dickson  here. 
WiU  bo  obliged  to  continne  work  unless  Boyd  is  stopped.    Have  wired  Glenn. 

This  information  was  forwarded  to  the  Department,  with  recommen- 
dation that  the  Attorney-General  be  advised  of  the  actual  cutting  of 
the  timber,  as  had  been  anticipated,  in  order  that  he  might  telegraph 
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such  instructions  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  as  he  might  deem  reqoisite.  The  facts  had  been  tele- 
graphed to  the  district  attorney  by  the  saperiutendent^  but  it  was 
thought  possible  that  he  would  await  instructioDS  from  the  Attorney- 
General  before  proceeding  to  take  definite  steps  to  suppress  the  trespass. 
September  18  Superintendent  Potter  telegraphed : 

Boyd  has  felled  over  a  hnndred  thonsand  feet  of  timber.  Still  catting  without 
interference.    Mason  and  Dickson  anxious  for  immediate  settlement. 

This  information  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Department  September 
19, 1894,  with  request  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Attorney-General,  urging 
early  action  by  him  for  the  suppression  of  this  depredation.  The 
Department  of  Justice  replied,  September  22,  that  it  had  communicated 
both  by  mail  and  telegraph  with  Bobert  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attor- 
ney, Winston,  N.  C,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  September  26  Superin- 
tendent Potter  again  telegraphed: 

Boyd  employed  40  additional  men  at  cutting  timber,  and  is  engaging  teams  to  haul 
same  off  the  reserve  to  railroad ;  have  wired  Glenn  to  enjoin  him  immediately. 

This  information  was  sent  the  next  day  to  the  Department  for  the 
information  of  the  Attorney-General. 

On  the  28th  this  office  repeated  to  the  Department  that  Boyd's  men 
had  stopped  work  temporarily,  at  request  of  Superintendent  Potter, 
to  await  the  action  of  the  court. 

October  22, 1894,  the  Attorney-General  notified  the  Secretary  orthe 
Interior,  in  connection  with  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department,  against  D.  L.  Boyd 
and  others,  on  account  of  timber  trespass  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  not  approved,  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
said  suit,  and  that  if  it  met  the  approval  of  the  Department,  whose 
suggestions  he  invited,  he  should  direct  the  dismissal  of  the  suit,  and 
he  should  also  withdraw  the  directions  given  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  to  enter  his  appearance  m  defense  of  another 
suit  brought  by  H.  G.  Ewart  for  fees  claimed  for  executing  the  contract 
with  said  Boyd. 

In  reporting,  October  30,  1894,  upon  this  proposed  action  of  the 
Attorney-General,  this  office  held  that  an  issue  had  been  raised  by  the 
Indians  and  by  parties  representing  themselves  as  their  attorneys  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  over  the  Indians  and  their  lands. 
The  matter  was  first  brought  before  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Ewart,  who,  in  his  opinion  of  July  25, 1894,  held  that  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction.  The  Indians 
and  their  alleged  attorneys,  differing  from  that  opinion,  proceeded  to  act 
in  their  own  behalf,  hence  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  requested 
to  enter  suit  against  Mr.  Boyd  et  al.,  so  that  the  court  might  settle  the 
question  involved.    It  was  a  question  that  had  perplexed  the  office  for 
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many  years,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  in  the  line  of  public  i>olicy 
to  have  a  judicial  determination  thereof. 

The  oflQce  thereupon  urged  that  the  Boyd  suit  be  prosecuted  to  a 
final  decision,  for  when  that  judicial  decision  should  be  rendered  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  would  receive  its  quietus  and  be  respected  by 
the  Indians  and  by  all  parties,  while  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  affect  only  the  action  of  this  office.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1894,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  it  would  not  take  any  further  action  in  prosecuting  the 
Boyd  suit,  and  this  office  was  so  notified  December  12, 1894. 

Gutting  began  as  soon  as  this  action  was  known  in  North  Carolina, 
and  it  was  continued  uiitil  the  Department  itself  took  issue  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and,  as  a  result,  in  February  the  district  attor- 
ney was  directed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  the  suit  against 
Boyd  to  a  decision,  and  this  office  was  notified  thereof  through  .the 
Interior  Department  March  3, 1895. 

The  matter  has  since  been  vigorously  prosecuted  and  every  inch  of 
ground  hotly  contested  by  the  Indians  and  their  alleged  attorneys,  bnt 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  decision  has  finally  been  reached  which 
settles  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Judge  Gharles  H.  Simonton,  as 
circuit  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit,  delivered  the  following  opinion: 

All  that  is  derided  is  that  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ceased 
it«  guardian  care  over  them  nor  released  them  from  pupilage.  The  Federal  courts 
caif  stilly  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  adjudicate  their  rights.  *  *  •  Their 
realty  can  be  alieuatedi  but  the  contract  is  reviewable  by  the  Government  for  one 
purpose  only— to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong.  *  *  •  The  case  of  the 
Cherokee  trust  funds  (117  U.  S.,288)  does  not  conflict  with  these  views.  That  case 
decides  that  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  not  a  part  of  the  nation  of 
Cherokees  with  which  this  Government  treats,  and  that  they  have  no  recognized 
separate  political  existence.  But  at  the  same  time  their  distinct  unity  is  recognized 
and  the  fosterinf^  care  of  the  Government  over  them  as  such  distinct  unit. 

This  being  so,  the  United  States  have  the  right  in  their  own  courts  to  bring  such 
suits  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  Indians. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  on  this  ground  is  disallowed.  The  injunction  here- 
tofore granted  is  continued  until  the  further  order  of  this  court. 

Judge  R.  P.  Dick,  as  United  States  judge,  concurring,  held  that  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
district  attorney,  in  procuring,  by  procedure  in  that  court,  execution  of 
the  new  deed  under  which  the  Eastern  Band  of  Oherokees  now  hold 
their  lands  in  fee  simple  as  a  corporation,  neither  expressly  nor  by 
imphcation  relieved  the  United  States  from  any  obligation  of  duty 
imposed  or  waived  any  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  treaties, 
or  acts  of  Congress. 

A  subsequent  decree  or  order  was  issued  by  Judge  Simonton,  and 
concurred  in  by  Judge  Dick,  to  the  effect  that  the  opinion  heretofore 
rendered  held  that  the  United  States  could  maintain  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion a  suit  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees;  that 
they  were  the  wards  of  the  nation,  recognized  and  protected  as  such  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government. 
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But  this  conclasion  did  not  dispose  of  the  case.  The  answers  and 
defenses  set  up  in  the  case  raised  issues  of  fact  important  to  the 
defendants  and  to  the  public  which  needed  to  be  investigated  and  their 
truth  or  falsity  established.  Moreover,  there  was  a  quantity  of  timber 
lying  on  the  ground  deteriorating,  and  thus  threatening  irreparable  loss 
to  its  rightful  owner;  and  in  addition  to  this,  certain  moneys  had  been 
paid  on  account  of  the  Boyd  contract,  for  the  security  of  which  some 
provision  needed  to  be  made  pending  this  litigation. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  this  cause  be  referred  to  R.  M.  Doug- 
las, standing  master,  and  that  he  inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  contract  in  issue,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  therefor,  the  existence  of  any  fraud 
or  unfair  dealing  therein,  and  into  any  other  facts  pertaining  to  the 
issues  involved  concerning  which  any  party  to  this  cause  might  offer 
testimony,  and  that  he  report  the  same  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
the  court.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Com- 
pany be  authorized  to  manufacture  all  the  timber  already  cut  and  now 
lying  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  and  to  dispose  of  the  same,  upon  giving 
satisfactory  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $3,000,  conditioned  on  a  full,  true, 
and  lawful  accounting,  etc.;  this  part  of  the  order  to  be  without  prej- 
udice to  any  question  made  in  the  case.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
George  H.  Smathers  have  leave  to  file  a  full  statement  of  all  funds  and 
moneys  held  by  him,  as  certain  trust  funds,  and  the  mode  of  invest- 
ment thereof. 

low  AS  OF   KANSAS   AND   NEBRASKA. 

When  allotments  were  made  on  the  Iowa  Reservation  in  1894  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not  quite  land  enough  to  supply  all  the  Indians 
entitled  thereto.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  (28  Stats.,  p.  902)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Otoes  and  Missourias  with  a  view  to  purchasing  from 
them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  surplus  lands  to  accommodate  the 
said  members  of  the  Iowa  tribe;  or,  to  allot  to  the  said  Iowa  Indians 
lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  bo  ceded  to  tlio  United  States 
by  theComanclre,  Kiowa,  and  Apache,  or  the  Wichita  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  lands  thus  acquired  for  and  allotted  to  the  Iowa  Indians  to  be  paid 
for  by  that  tribe. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  invited  to  this  provision  of  law 
by  office  letter  of  April  27, 1895,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Indians 
to  be  provided  for  numbered  about  20,  that  about  1,600  acres  would  be 
required  at  a  probable  cost  of  $2,000,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
office  it  would  be  better  to  locate  them  with  the  Otoes  and  Missourias. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  it  would  doubtless  be  found  advisable  to 
designate  an  officer  of  the  Government,  probably  an  Indian  inspector, 
to  conduct  the  necessary  negotiations,  because  the  act  carries  with  it 
no  appropriation  for  its  execution. 
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SALE   OF  TIMBER,  JIOARILLA  RESERVATION. 

The  plan  of  selling  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  in 
New  Mexico,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  302), 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  with  which  to  purchase  stock  for  the 
Indians  of  that  reserve,  has  failed.  That  act  authorized  the  sale  of 
$20,000  worth  of  timber,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  suitable  regulations 
to  govern  such  sale  were  prepared  and  advertisements  for  bids  were 
published  in  the  papers  of  that  locality.  However,  November  1, 1894, 
the  acting  Indian  agent  reported  that  the  time  fixed  for  opening  bids 
had  expired  on  the  day  previous,  and  that  no  bids  had  been  received. 

This  outcome  the  acting  agent  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
on  the  unallotted  lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  sell  was  so  far  from 
the  railroad  that  prospective  bidders  feared  they  would  not  have  time 
to  construct  the  necessary  roads  and  remove  the  timber  within  the 
eighteen  months  provided  for  in  the  said  regulations.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  the  real  cause  the  office  is  unprepared  to  say,  and  is  unable 
at  present  to  suggest  any  new  course  by  which  the  sale  of  this  timber 
can  be  effected  and  relief  brought  to  the  Indians. 

This  reservation  is,  for  the  greater  portion,  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  the  Indians  occupying  it  are  very  poor.  The  industry 
of  stock  raising,  especially  sheep,  is  generally  a  successful  one  in  that 
locality,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  a  little  assistance  these  Indians 
might  enter  upon  that  pursuit  and  thus  make  progress  toward  self- 
support. 

ARREST  AND  IMPRISONMENT  OF  MOQUIS. 

Certain  friendly  nonreservation  Indians  have  been  occupying  and 
using  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuba  and  Moencopie,  Ariz.,  and  they 
desired  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  them  for  homes.  An  agent  was 
sent  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  appli- 
cations for  the  desired  lands  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general 
allotment  act  as  amended  by  act  of  February  28, 1891.  Applications 
were  made  accordingly  and  are  before  the  office  and  the  Department 
for  consideration.  About  fifty  other  Indians,  principally  Moquis,  went 
upon  the  lands  in  question,  took  possession  of  them,  sowed  them  with 
wheat,  and  declared  their  intention  of  returning  and  reaping  the  har- 
vest. They  notified  some  of  the  allottees  that  they  must  leave  their 
homes,  committed  depredations  upon  a  certain  cornfield,  and  gave  other 
evidences  of  ill  will. 

October  23,  1894,  I  recommended  that  the  War  Department  be 
requested  to  lay  these  troubles  before  General  McCook,  commanding 
the  Department  of  Colorado,  and  leave  it  to  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  should  be  sent  to  overawe 
the  meddlesome  Moquis. 
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November  29, 1894,  Captain  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  Indian  agent, 
Navajo  Agency,  advised  the  office  that  Capt.  Frank  U.  Robinson,  of 
the  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  had  reported  to  him  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  with  two  troops  of  his  regiment  to  assist  him  in  restoring  order 
among  the  Moquis  atOreiba;  that  he  reached  Oreiba  on  the  25th  of 
November  where,  in  the  presence  of  troops,  he  delivered  a  brief  address 
to  the  entire  Indian  population  assembled  there,  commending  the 
friendly  Indians  for  the  disposition  they  had  shown  to  abandon  the 
habits  of  savage  life,  send  their  children  to  school,  take  allotments  of 
hind,  cultivate  the  soil,  improve  their  condition,  and  make  a  start  in 
the  direction  of  civilization ;  then  reciting  the  aiits  committed  by  the 
hostiles  as  well  as  other  efitbrts  made  by  them  to  deter  the  better  dis- 
posed Indians  from  their  laudable  course. 

As  the  hostiles  refused  to  make  promise  of  future  good  behavior,  he 
then  and  there  arretted  and  pla<;ed  under  guard  nineteen  Moqui 
Indians  and  notified  them  that  the  authorities  would  punish  them 
for  their  depredations,  their  hostile  acts  toward  the  Government,  and 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Eecommendation  was  made  that  the  Secretjiry  of  War  be  requested 
.to  designate  some  military  post  in  which  these  Indian  prisoners  should 
be  held  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  such  time  as  in  the  opinion 
of  those  in  charge  of  them  they  should  show  that  they  fully  realized  the 
error  of  their  evil  ways  and  should  evince  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
their  determination  to  cease  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  civilization  and  education  of  its  Indian  wards.  They 
were  received  as  prisoners  at  Alcatraz  Island,  California,  January  3, 
1895,  and  were  kept  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  until  recently. 

August  7, 1895,  the  War  Department  directed  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Department  of  California,  to  return  these  Indian  prisoners  to  their 
reservation,  and  to  exact  from  each  one  of  them  a  promise  of  good 
behavior  hereafter  and  a  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Interior  Department.  This  promise  was  put  in  writing  and  fully 
explained  to  them  before  their  departure,  and  was  thereafter  transmitted 
to  the  acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Navajo  Agency  with  request  to  have 
the  interpreter  again  explain  to  them  what  they  had  promised.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  disciplinary  measures  adopted  with  respect  to 
these  Indian  prisoners  will  result  in  good  to  them  and  their  tribe. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  entire  time  these  Indians 
were  confined  in  prison  all  labor  assigned  them  was  done  willingly  and 
without  objection ;  that  they  were  quiet  in  their  manners,  well  behaved, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  give  any  trouble,  and,  without  exception,  were 
disposed  to  comply  with  all  orders  given  them;  also  they  were  in  good 
condition  physically.  This  course  led  to  their  earlier  return  to  their 
reservation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
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NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

As  stated  iu  my  last  auuual  re[K)rt,  provision  was  made  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  for  the  making  of 
a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion and  titness  for  citizenship,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their 
lands  in  severalty,  and  also  any  facts  touching  the  Ogden  Land  Com- 
pany and  its  claim  to  lands  of  the  Seneca  Indians;  report  thereon  to 
be  made  to  Congress. 

The  investigation  provided  for  was  made,  and  the  report  thereon  was 
published  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  Fifty-third  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion. It  states  that  whatever  be  the  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  these  lands  the  claim  is  a  cloud  upon  the  Indian 
title;  that  it  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  it  should  be  extinguished  at  once;  that  the  company 
had  proposed  to  the  Secretary  to  relinquish  its  title  to  the  lands  in 
question  at  the  average  rate  of  $10  per  acre,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
price  did  not  seem  to  be  an  exorbitant  one — in  view  of  the  facts 
developed — he  saw  no  objection  to  Congress  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  for  such  relinquishment  at  not  exceeding  the  price* 
named.  The  action  taken  by  Congress  on  said  report,  which  is  found 
in  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
directs : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Intfrior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  interests  said  company  may 
possess,  if  any,  in  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  iu  the  State  of 
New  York. 

He  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will 
consent  to  the  United  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reaer- 
vations,  if  such  interest  is  found  to  exist,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  a  full  report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision. 

The  office  of  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  company  and  with 
the  Indians  has  been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  whose  suggestion  the  Department  requested  the 
Attorney  General  to  cause  the  exact  title  or  interest  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  in  the  said  lands  to  be  ascertained  before  entering 
upon  negotiations.  This  office  is  informally  advised  that  the  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York  on  June  20  last,  with  instructions  to  * 
make  the  examination  requested.  As  soon  as  his  report  shall  have 
been  received  the  necessary  instructions  for  negotiations  will  be  sent 
to  Mr,  Garrett,  after  being  approved  by  the  Department 
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EXTENSION  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  OMAHA  LANDS. 

The  act  of  Cougress  approved  August  11,  1894  (28  Stats.,  276),  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  time  of  payment  to  purchasers  of  Omaha 
lauds,  the  consent  of  the  Indians  being  first  obtained.  Under  instruc- 
tions dated  December  20, 1894,  Gapt.  Wilham  H.  Beck,  acting  Indian 
agent  for  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  formally  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  they  voted  against  the  proposed 
extension  and  asked  that  the  purchasers  of  said  lands  be  required  to 
make  payments  due,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  This  action 
of  the  Indians  was,  however,  rendered  nugatory  by  a  clause  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  declares : 

*  "  *  And  that  the  like  extension  of  one  year  on  the  first  payment  required  to 
be  made,  when  payable  in  installments,  is  hereby  granted  to  all  homestead  settlers 
on  and  purchasers  of  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

READJUSTMENT    OF    SALES    OF    OTOE    AND    MISSOURIA 

LANDS,  OKLAHOMA. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  was  the  proposed  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  sales  of  their  lands  in  Nebriiska  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  568).  The  said  act  having  provided 
that  no  readjustment  should  be  made  or  rebate  allowed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  thereto  having  been  first  obtained,  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Department  to  present  the  matter  to  them  for 
their  action.  Under  instructions  dated  December  3, 1894,  the  commis- 
sion submitted  the  question  to  the  Indians  in  council,  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  positively  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to 
readjustment  or  rebate.    Negotiations  with  them  were  thus  ended. 

PONY  CLAIMS  OF  INDIANS  ON  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION. 

Under  date  of  August  16, 1894,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approved  about  940  contracts  in  severalty,  entered  into  between  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Doan  &  O'Neall,  attorneys  of  this  city,  by  which  the  latter 
stipulate  to  prosecute  against  the  United  States  the  claims  of  said 
Indians  arising  under  the  following  provision  contained  in  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  of  1868  (15  Stats.,  635) : 

If  bad  men  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  enbject  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  In> 
dians,  the  United  States  wiH,  npon  proof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the* 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  City,  proceed  at  once  to  canse  the 
offender  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  reimburse  the  iiyured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 
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From  a  list  filed  iu  this  office  by  said*  attorneys  setting  forth  in  each 
case  the  property  alleged  to  have  been  taken  and  by  whom,  when,  and 
where,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  claims  are  for  Indian  ponies,  stolen 
by  white  horse  thieves  or  taken  from  the  Indians  by  the  United  States 
military  authorites  from  1873  to  1889,  both  years  inclusive.  The  claims 
covered  by  said  contracts  aggregate  about  $300,000. 

The  work  of  taking  t^^stimony  in  connection  with  these  claims  was 
begun  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  on  or  about  September  18, 1894,  an.d 
was  discontinued  about  December  7, 1894.  Mr.  W.  F.  Millsaps,  an 
assistant  attorney  for  this  Department,  was  detailed  iu  connection 
with  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  agent  at  that  agency 
iu  taking  proof  and  cross-examining  witnesses.  During  that  time  the 
proofs  in  behalf  of  421  claims  were  taken  and  forwarded  by  the  agent 
to  this  office. 

After  an  interim  of  over  seven  months  this  work  was  resumed  on 
July  24  last,  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  the  taking  of  testimony  in 
the  remaining  cases  is  now  iu  progress.  Mr.  O.  L.  Garter,  a  special 
attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  there  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Millsaps,  and  is  assisting  the  agent 
in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  proofs  and  cross-examination  of 
witnesses. 

POTTAWATOMIE  AND  KIGKAPOO  SURPLUS  LANDS. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
year  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Pottawatomie 
and  Kickapoo  tribes  of  Indians  in  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  council 
by  each  tribe,  to  cause  to  be  sold  in  trust  for  said  Indians  the  surplus 
or  unallotted  lands  of  their  reservations  in  Jackson  and  Brown  coun- 
ties, Kaus. 

In  office  report  of  May  1,  1895,  the  Acting  Gommissioner  suggested 
that  before  incurring  any  expense  incident  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  make  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  it  would  be  well  to 
send  an  inspector  of  the  Department  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  two  tribes  for  their  action.  August  16, 1895,  Inspector  Panl  F. 
Faison  reported  that  all  of  the  Pottawatomies  whom  he  could  get  to 
attend  a  council  for  the  purpose  were  unanimously  opposed  to  any  dis- 
position of  their  surplus  lands,  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1895,  he 
made  similar  report  as  to  the  Eickapoos. 

PYRAMID  LAKE  AND  WALKER  RIVER  INDIANS. 

Senate  bill  No.  99,  introduced  in  Gongress  at  its  last  session,  pro- 

:  vided  among  other  things  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to 

*'  the  entire  Walker  River  Reservation  and  to  a  portion  of  the  Pyramid 

Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada,  and  for  the  removal  to  Pyramid  Lake  of 

the  Walker  River  Indians.    It  was  suggested  by  memb€M:s  of  the  Board 
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of  Indian  Commissioners  that  the  XN^ovisions  of  this  bill  might  pot  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  occupying  these  reservations,  and 
the  board  offered  to  send  one  of  its  members  to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ter and  report  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation.  This  sug- 
gestion was  laid  before  the  Department  and  the  proposed  investigation 
was  authorized,  and  Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  a  member  of  the  board, 
was  designated  to  make  it.  From  his  report  dated  June  27, 1896, 1 
quote  the  following: 

I  reached  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  April  21, 1895,  and  very  carefhlly  inspected 
the  lands  nnder  cultivation,  the  dam  which  diver  to  the  water  from  the  Tmckee 
River  and  the  ditches  leading  thereto,  and  the  proposed  new  ditch  to  bring  water 
from  the  Tmckee  River  A'om  a  point  high  up  in  the  mountains  for  irrigating  new 
lands,  both  on  the  reservation  and  ontside  thereof.  I  also  visited  the  Walker  River 
Reservation  and  inspected  their  lands.  I  eicamined  the  improvemento  made  at  both 
reservations,  and  ascertained  the  views  of  the  Indians  at  both  reservations  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation. 

The  Indians  at  both  reservations  have  irrigating  ditches  already  constrncted  and 
large  bodies  of  land  very  well  fenced  and  nnder  good  cultivation,  raising  alfalfa, 
barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  They  are  increasing  from  time  to 
time  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  and  show  a  very  commendable  zeal  in  making 
improvemento.  The  diverting  dam  at  Walker  River  Reservation  is  a  new  one  and 
has  proved  a  success.  The  diverting  dam  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  is  made  of 
loose  stones  and  brush,  which  allows  much  of  the  water  to  pass  through  it  m  the 
dry  season  when  water  is  most  needed.  A  new  dam  should  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,300,  as  recommended  by  Agent  Wooton  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner, 
dated  October  9, 1894.  Should  a  new  dam  be  constructed,  the  irrigating  system  at 
both  reservations  would  bo  in  good  condition,  unless  new  lands  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  which  would  require  an  extension  of  ditches  at  but  little  expense. 

An  important  portion  of  Senate  bill  99  is  a  scheme  t.o  build  a  new  ditch  to  bring 
the  water  of  the  Tmckee  River  to  the  reservation.  An  engineer,  T.  K  Stewart,  sur- 
veyed a  route  for  the  ditch  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  and  made  plans  and  estimates.  This 
plan  is  made  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  by  the  Government. 
In  Mr.  T.  K.  Stewart's  report  to  the  Government,  the  length  of  the  ditch  is  given 
at  45  miles  and  18  chains,  but  the  width  and  depth  and  the  amount  of  water  it  will 
carry  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  ditch  is  to  be  an  open  one,  without  any 
lining  of  stones  or  cement.  A  large  portion  of  the  way  it  passes  over  soil  compoMd 
of  loose  material  very  absorbent  of  water. 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  river,  if  turned  into  the  ditch  during  the  dry  season, 
would  never  reach  the  Indian  reservation.  The  plan  proposes  to  irrigate  17,000  acres 
belonging  to  the  whites,  and  also  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  before  reaching  the  new 
restricted  reservation.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  report,  estimated  the  cost  of  the  ditch 
at  $119,000,  but  I  think  this  estimate  is  entirely  too  low.  A  serviceable  ditch  would 
cost  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  town  of  Wadsworth  and 
17,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  belonging  to  the  whites  first  receive  the  water  of  the 
proposed  new  ditch,  and  the  Indian  lands  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ditch. 

Even  if  the  water  of  the  Tmckee  River  could  be  carried  45  miles — which  is  quite 
improbable — the  chances  of  the  Indians  ever  receiving  any  water  from  the  ditch 
are  extremely  doubtful.  The  Indians  alrea<ly  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  the 
new  ditch  would  doubtless  take  all  the  water  of  the  Tmckee  River  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  thus  render  useless  all  the  present  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  reserva- 
tion. This  proposed  ditch  is  entirely  in  the  interesto  of  the  whites,  and  very  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians. 
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The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  need  all  the  bottom  land  lor  tboir  own  use,  and  this 
scheme  is  ostensibly  to  furnish  water  to  irrigate  dry  lands  upon  which  the  Walker 
River  Indians  are  to  be  removed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bill  requires  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  be  removed 
to  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  within  one  year  f^m  the  passage  of  the  bill,  bntdoea 
not  stipulate  when  the  ditch  is  to  be  completed  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  removed.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  and  the  Walker  River  Indians 
are  living  on  lands  which  they  have  occupied  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  well 
content  and  prosperous.  The  Indians  at  the  two  reservations  are  very  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  most  emphatically  opposed  to  being  placed  together  on  one  reserva- 
tion. The  Indians  ut  both  reservations  are  already  nearly  self-supporting,  and  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  help,  except  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  If  the  Walker  River  Indians  are  removed  they  will  without  doubt  be 
rendered  paupers  and  will  have  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States  GovemmeDt. 

The  CarsoD  and  Colorado  Railroad  passes  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation,  and  to  obtain  this  privilege  the  railroad  company  a^preed 
to  allow  the  Indians  to  ride  free  in  their  cars  and  to  transport  their  products  free. 
The  railroad  company  have  been  charging  the  Indians  for  carrying  their  prodncts, 
contrary  to  their  agreement,  and  have  been  forced  to  refund  a  part  of  these  chiuxea 
by  threats  of  ]>ro8ecution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly  all  the  people  I  conversed  with  in 
Nevada,  that  this  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  the  attempts  to  remove  the 
Walker  River  Indians  from  their  valuable  lands  and  thus  free  themselves  firom  their 
contract  and  open  the  Indian  lands  to  white  settlers. 

Pyramid  Lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  Indians  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  for  their 
own  use  and  sell  a  large  amount  to  the  whites.  It  is  very  important  that  this  lake 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  as  it  is  an  important  element  in  their  support. 
Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  cut  off  all  the  north  shore  and  a  large  portion  of  the  west 
shore  where  nearly  all  the  fisbing  is  done.  This  would  nearly  destroy  the  Indians' 
fishing  ground. 

The  town  of  Wadsworth  is  situated  entirely  within  the  Indian  reservation,  and 
white  settlers,  or  squatters  as  they  are  termed,  have  gradually  extended  their  ranches 
down  the  river  toward  Pyramid  Lake,  till  now  they  have  all  the  available  tillable 
land  for  many  miles. 

Senate  bill  99  proposes  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  all  the  Indian  land  south 
of  the  north  line  of  township  No.  21,  which  north  line  is  about  6  miles  north  of 
Wadsworth.  Nothing  is  said  about  compensating  the  Indians  for  this  land  taken 
f^om  them.  The  settlers  have  never  paid  anything  to  the  Government  for  the  lands 
upon  which  they  have  settled  contrary  to  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
a  fair  remuneration  to  the  Indians  if  this  land  is  given  np. 

In  1892  a  commission  composed  of  Mr.  Ormsby  and  Mr  Morgan  and  one  other  per- 
son negotiated  with  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  this  tract  (reserving  105  acres  on 
which  the  school  building  is  situated)  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid  in  cattle. 
If  this  agreement  failed  to  be  ratified  by  Congress  within  a  year  it  became  null  and 
void.    Congress  failed  to  rat*fy  this  agreement  in  time. 

I  had  the  male  Indians  assembled  and  had  them  vote  on  two  propositions:  First, 
all  voted  against  receiving  the  Walker  River  Indians,  and  second,  all  voted  in  favor 
of  renewing  the  agreement  made  with  Commissioners  Ormsby  and  others. 

I  think  the  plan  of  parting  with  these  lands  near  Wadsworth  a  good  one,  both  for 
the  Indians,  who  can  well  spare  this  tract,  and  for  the  whites,  who  have  no  title  to 
the  lands  they  occupy. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  the  lands  between  the  two  lakes.  Pyramid  and  Wmnemucoa, 
be  held  for  the  Indians.  All  the  land  is  already  in  the  reservation  except  a  small 
strip  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnemucca.  This  is  unsurveyed  Government  land 
and  only  a  small  tract  has  been  improved,  mainly  by  one  settler,  and  this  claim 
could  probably  be  extinguished  for  about  $2,000.  One  good  feature  of  Senate  bill  99 
is  that  it  puts  this  narrow  strip  in  the  reservation. 
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In  Senate  bill  99  it  ia  reconiuiended  that  a  fence  bo  built  from  the  north  end  of 
Pyramid  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  Pahrun  Creek  to  the  north  end  of  Winnemncca 
Lake  to  keep  off  white  intruders  and  prevent  collusion  between  whites  and  Indians. 
Cattle  belonging  to  the  whites  now  range  freely  between  the  lakes  on  Indian  lands. 
These  intruders  should  either  be  removed  at  once  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  Indian 
cattle  need  it  for  grazing  purposes.  The  four  or  iive  white  settlers  should  also 
be  removed  from  the  west  side  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  if  any  have  just  claims  for 
improvements,  as  they  assert,  they  should  be  allowed  proper  compensation. 

Senate  bill  99  appropriates  $250,000  for  building  of  the  45-mile  ditch  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  sale  of  land 
supplied  with  water  from  the  new  ditch  will  more  than  repay  the  Government  for 
the  large  expenditure.  I  think  the  (lovernment  will  never  get  any  proper  return 
for  their  large  investment. 

The  main  features  of  Senate  bill  99  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  and  the  Indians. 

The  480  Indians  at  Walker  River  Reservation  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
their  ancestral  lands,  and  are  now  happily  sitnated.  To  remove  them  arbitrarily 
f^om  their  homes,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  place  them  alongside 
another  hostile  band,  is  an  outrage,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. 

If  the  Seuato  bill  mentioned  should  be  revived,  or  similar  legislation 
be  proposed,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Smiley's  investigation  and  report 
will  be  of  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 


SOUTHERN  UTEJS  IN  COLORADO. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
these  Indians  was  shown,  their  situation  has  somewhat  improved,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  long-vexed 
Southern  Ute  question.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 
1895  (28  Stats.,  p.  077),  providing  for  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty, 
the  sale  of  surplus  lands,  etc.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Indians,  their 
consent  having  been  obtained  by  a  commissioner  acting  under  instruc- 
tions of  April  20,  1895.  The  commission,  which  was  subsequently 
enlarged  to  three  persons,  is  now  allotting  land  to  nearly  400  members 
of  the  tribe,  under  instructions  dat^  August  15,  1895,  and  approved 
by  the  Department  August  22,  1895.  The  Indians  who  do  not  ele^tto 
take  allotments  will  locate  upon  the  portion  of  tlieir  present  reserve 
west  of  range  13,  and  live  there  in  common. 

REMOVAL  OF  SPOKANES. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  work  then  in  progress  of 
removing  the  Upper  and  Middle  Bands  of  Spokane  Indians  to  the 
respective  reservations  to  which  they  were  entitled  to  go,  under  the 
agreement  concluded  with  them  March  18,  1887,  ratified  by  act  of  July 
13, 1892  (27  Stats.,  120).  That  work  has  since  been  finished  and  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  the  oflBce.  There  have  been  removed  to 
and  located  upon  the  Spokane  Reservation,  Wash.,  199  Spokanes;  on 
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the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  Reservation,  Idaho,  27;  on  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont.,  107;  making  a  total  of  433.  Those  removed  to  Spokane  include 
the  Band  of  Enoch,  42  in  number;  and  those  to  Coeur  d'Al^ne,  Louie's 
Band,  37  in  number,  who  were  very  reluctant  to  go.  Houses  have  been 
built  for  the  respective  Indian  families  at  a  cost  of  about  $200  each,  and 
other  things  provided  for  in  their  agreement  have  been  fumisheil  as  far 
as  funds  were  available. 

Much  time,  trouble,  and  diplomacy  were  required  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  leave  their  old  homes  around  the  town  of  Spokane  and  in 
that  vicinity  and  accept  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  ratified  so 
long  after  it  was  concluded  with  them,  and  I  am  gratified  to  announce 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Now,  that  the  Indians  have  settled  upon 
the  reservations  of  their  choice,  selected  homes  for  themselve-s  and 
improved  the  same  with  the  money  due  them,  it  is  thought  that  they 
will  make  a  start  in  the  direction  of  self-support  and  general  improve 
ment,  and  materially  better  their  condition. 

STOCKBRIDGES  AND  MUNSEES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  744),  "for  the  relief  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Munsee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,''  provided  for 
two  things  to  be  done  by  the  Government:  First,  the  enrollment  of  the 
tribe  on  the  basis  laid  down  therein;  and,  second,  the  issuance  of  pat- 
ents in  fee  simple  to  those  allottees  under  the  treaty  of  1856  and  the 
act  of  1871,  who  have  by  themselves  or  by  their  lawful'  heirs  resided 
continuously  on  their  allotments.  As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report, 
the  enrollment  provided  for  was  completed  on  June  12, 1894,  when  the 
same  was  approved  by  the  Department. 

Before  the  patents  called  for  in  the  law  could  be  issued,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  what  allottees  have,  since  receiving  their  allotments, 
resided  continuously  on  them,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  original 
allottees,  what  allotments  have  been  continuously  occupied  by  their 
lawful  heirs.  In  my  report  for  1894  I  stated  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  this  work  done  as  soon  as  a  special  agent  of  the  office  could 
be  spared  for  that  purpose.  As  the  Indians  were  impatient  of  the 
delay  in  issuing  the  patents,  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to  spare 
a  special  agent  for  a  duty  that  would  keep  him  employed  so  long,  I 
determined  to  have  the  work  done  by  the  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Indians.  Accordingly  a  draft  of  instructions  to  Agent  Savage,  direct- 
ing him  to  proceed  and  identify  the  parties  entitled  to  patents  under 
the  law,  was  transmitted  for  your  approval  November  26, 1894.  Those 
instructions  were  approved  November  27, 1894,  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  agent  on  that  date,  with  directions  to  proceed  with  the  work 
assigned  him. 

February  11, 1895,  Agent  Savage  was  directed  by  this  office  to  take 
no  farther  steps  to  carry  out  the  instructions  relative  to  the  identiflca- 
tion  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  allottees  until  further  orders. 
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This  action  was  in  pursuance  of  the  instractions  contained  in  Depart- 
ment letter  of  February  7, 1895,  given  on  account  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  January  31, 1895,  as  follows: 

Whereas  complaint  ib  made  of  the  reenlt  of  the  carrying  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Stockbridge 
and  Mnnsee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin/'  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three:  Therefore, 

JieBolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  instructed  to  report  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  names  of  all  persons  enrolled  by  him  in  pursuance 
of  said  act,  and  his  reasons  therefor;  all  allotments  made  by  him  and  their  extent, 
and  all  patents  issued,  if  any,  giving  names  and  dates  and  amounts  of  land;  and  a 
full  account  of  all  his  actions  and  proceedings  under  said  act  since  the  third  day  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three ;  and  that  all  further  proceedings  under 
said  act  be  suspended  until  said  report  is  made  and  until  further  action  of  Congress. 

On  account  of  tbe  volume  of  correspondence  and  records  to  be  copied 
it  was  impracticable  to  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  before  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress;  but  on  March  23, 1895,1  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  all  papers  in  this  office  having  any  bearing  on  the 
qnestions  on  which  the  Senate  desired  information  and  reported  all 
facts  relating  to  the  matter  not  disclosed  in  those  papers. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Stat,  894),  con- 
tained an  item  affecting  these  Indians  and  their  common  property,  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  such  of 
the  Stockbridge  Indians,  per  capita,  as  he  shall  find  entitled  under  the  act  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  to  be  enrolled  and  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  one-half  of  the  trust  fund  now  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  heretofore  appropriated,  when  the  allotment  to  their  lands  shall  haTO 
been  completed. 

Construing  this  item  as  <<  further  action  of  Congress''  on  the  matter 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  resolution  above  quoted,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Adams,  attorney  for  the  Indians,  in  a  letter  of  March  12, 1895,  to  the 
Department  requested  that  Agent  Savage  be  directed  to  resume  the 
work  of  identifying  the  Stockbridge  allottees  entitled  to  receive  patents. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  communication  I  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
Department,  March  15, 1895,  for  advice  whether  it  were  not  advisa- 
ble, in  view  of  the  circumstances  recited,  to  direct  the  agent  to  proceed 
under  his  instructions  and  complete  the  work.  Under  Department 
instructions  of  May  15,  1895, 1  directed  Agent  Savage,  May  25,  1895, 
to  resume  the  work  of  identifying  the  allottees  under  his  former  instruc- 
tions.   No  report  from  him  on  that  subject  has  since  been  received. 

WINNEBAGO  HOMESTEADS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Under  regulations  of  this  Department,  dated  as  early  as  February 
11, 1870  (Copp's  Public  Land  Laws,  Vol.  I,  p.  283),  Indians  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  making  homestead  entries  of  public  lands*  under  the 
general  homestead  laws. 
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Tbe  first  act  passed  by  Congress  pernuttiiig  Indians  the  privilege  of 
the  homestead  law  was  approved  March  3, 1875  (18  Stats.,  420).  The 
fifteenth  section  of  said  act  extended  to  certain  Indians  the  benefits 
of  the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1862,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
except  that  the  right  of  commuting  to  cash  was  not  given  them.  Sec- 
tion 16  confirmed  all  entries  theretofore  made  by  Indians  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  February  1 1 ,  1870,  but  declared  that  patents  thereon  should 
issue  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  m  said  fifteenth  section. 

A  few  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin  made  homestead  entries 
under  the  regulations  above  mentioned,  and  a  still  greater  number  made 
entries  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  some  at  the  La  Crosse  (now  Eau 
Claire)  local  land  office,  and  the  balance  at  the  Wausau  local  fand  office, 
Wisconsin,  except  perhaps  two  or  three,  which  were  made  in  the  Eau 
Claire  office. 

Believing  that  a  large  number  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin had  selected  and  settled  in  good  faith  upon  homestead  claims 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  that  all  the  Winnebagoes  of  Wis- 
consin had  signified  their  desire  and  purpose  to  abandon  their  tribal 
relations  and  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  people,  although  in  many 
instances  they  were  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  their  extreme  pov- 
erty, Congress  declared,  January  18, 1881  (21  Stats.,  316),  as  follows: 

Tbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  aothorized  and  directed  to 
cause  a  census  of  the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians  now  residing  hi  Nebraska  and 
Wisconsin  to  be  taken ;  said  enrollment  to  he  made  upon  separate  Usts ;  the  first  to 
include  aU  of  said  tribe  now  residing  npou  or  who  draw  their  annuities  at  the  tribal 
reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  the  second  to  embrace  aU  of  said  tribe  now  residing  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

That  upon  tho  completion  of  the  census  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  expend  for  their  benefit 
the  proportion  of  the  tribal  annuities  due  to  and  set  apart  for  said  Indians  under  the 
act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  tribe  of  Winnebago  Indians  for  the  fiscal  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  eighteeU  hundred  and  seventy-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy -nine,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  amounting  to  ninety  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  also  expend  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  out  of  the  sum  of  forty- 
one  thousand  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy -four  cents  now  in  tho  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  and  accruing  under  treaty  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- three  and  prior  years,  such  sum  as 
may,  on  the  completion  of  said  census,  bo  found  necessary  to  equaUze  the  payments 
between  the  two  bands  on  account  of  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  from  the  principal  funds* 
of  the  tribe  to  the  Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska.  And  all  of  the  said  sums  shaU  be 
paid  pro  rata  to  those  peraons  whose  names  appear  upon  the  census  roll  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes of  Wisconsin,  heads  of  families  being  permitted  to  receive  thef^iU  amount 
to  which  aU  the  members  of  the  family  are  entitled :  Provided,  That  before  any  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing  under  this  act,  it  shaU  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  person  claiming  its  benefits,  or  the  head  of  the  family  to  which 
such  person  belongs,  hns  taken  up  a  homestead  in  accordance  with  tbe  said  act  of 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  or  that,  being  unable  to  fully  com- 
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ply  with  the  said  act  by  reason  of  poverty,  he  or  she  has  made  a  selection  of  land  as 
a  homestead,  with  a  bona  fide  intention  to  comply  with  said  act,  and  that  the  money 
applied  for  will  be  used  to  enter  the  land  so  selected,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
same. 

Section  5  of  said  act  provides: 

That  the  titles  aoqnired  by  said  Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin  in  and  to  the  lands 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  incum- 
brance^  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  or  by  the  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court,  or  subject  to  taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  bo  and  remain  inalienable 
and  not  subject  to  taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  pat- 
ent issued  therefor.  And  this  section  shall  be  inserted  in  each  and  every  patent 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  or  of  this  act. 

Thereupon  an  enrollment  and  enumeration  of  Winnebagoes  in  Wis- 
consin was  made  by  the  Indian  Office,  showing  the  presence  there  oi 
1,268  Indians  on  November  7, 1883,  when  the  first  payments  were  made 
to  them. 

February  28, 1890,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
addressed  a  letter  to  this  office  relating  to  the  failure  of  certain  Indians 
of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Wisconsin  to  submit  final  proof  within  the 
statutory  period  on  their  respective  homestead  entries,  also  giving  the 
status  of  said  entries  as  shown  by  the  records  of  that  office,  and 
requesting  information  on  the  matter. 

April  25, 1890,  this  office  replied  that  i{  was  about  to  send  a  special 
agent  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  rela- 
tive to  their  homestead  entries  and  reservations  made  for  homesteads, 
and  to  facilitate  his  investigations  the  Land  Office  was  requested  to 
give  information  as  far  as  shown  by  its  records  of  the  status  of  360 
homesteads  takexi  up  by  Winnebagoes  under  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  list  transmitted  therewith,  with  the  lands 
selected  set  opposite  their  respective  names;  also  as  to  the  status  of 
lands  selected  by  57  Winnebagoes  and  reserved  from  sale  and  dis- 
posal by  departmental  letter  of  January  27, 1882,  a  list  of  whom  with 
the  selections  of  each  had  been  ascertained  to  be  on  file  in  that  office; 
and  also  of  the  status  of  lands  selected  by  167  Winnebagoes  and 
reserved  by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  Septem-* 
ber  29, 1888,  a  list  of  whom  was  also  transmitted  with  notation  of  the 
lands  selected  opposite  their  respective  names. 

January  18, 1895,  the  Department  transmitted  to  this  office  a  letter 
firom  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  April  19, 
1892, 'alleging  irregularities  in  selecting  and  entering  lands  by  Wiscon- 
sin Winnebagoes  and  in  payments  of  annuities  to  them  under  the 
agreement  of  January  18, 1881  (21  Stats.,  315) ;  also  letters  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  November  27, 1893,  and  March  27, 1894,  relating  to  the 
same  subject's.  From  the  papers  it  appears  that  there  are  some  680 
Indian  homestead  entries  and  selections  in  that  State  which  need 
investigation. 
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In  order  to  finally  determine  as  to  the  disposal  of  each  homestead 
entry  and  selection  for  homestead  by  the  Indians,  I  designated  Special 
Indian  Agent  Murphy  to  make  investigation,  and  on  June  14, 1895, 
gave  him  full  and  explicit  instructions.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  with  a  view  of  having  a  still  more  careful  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation made,  I  requested  the  General  Land  Office,  through  the 
Department,  to  detail  some  special  agent  or  clerk  from  that  office  who 
was  familiar  with  the  public  land  laws  and  the  rules  of  practice  pre- 
scribed for  the  local  land  offices,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the 
Department,  to  accompany  and  aid  Special  Agent  Murphy.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  M.  A.  Mess,  of  that  office,  was  detailed  for  that  purpose  for 
the  period  of  two  months.  He  and  Agent  Murphy  proceeded  on  the 
25th  of  June  to  the  locality  of  theae  homesteads  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  which  has  been  pending  so  long  will  be 
put  in  condition  for  final  settlement  upon  the  receipt  of  Agent  Mur- 
phy's report.  As  soon  as  it  is  received  all  the  facts  ascertained  i>er- 
taining  to  the  respective  homestead  entries  and  selections  will  be  laid 
before  the  General  Land  Office  with  the  recommendations  of  this  office 
thereon. 

WISHAM  FISHERIES  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  in 
the  Columbia  River;  but  inch  by  inch  they  have  been  forced  back  by 
the  whites  from  the  best  fishing  grounds  and  not  allowed  to  fish  with 
the  whites  in  common  as  provided  in  the  treaty  concluded  June  9, 1865 
(12  Stats.,  951).  They  have  borne  this  denial  with  patience,  but  urged 
that  they  be  restored  to  their  ancestral  and  treaty  rights.  Agents  have 
twice  been  sent  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  best  method  of  settling 
the  matter.  Both  agents  reported  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  treaty  rights  to  their  valuable  fish- 
eries, and  recommended  that  the  attention  of  the  United  States  district 
attorneys  for  Oregon  and  Washington  be  called  to  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  in  order  that  proceedings  might  be  instituted  in  the  Federal 
courts  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and  with  a  view  of 
enjoining  encroaching  parties  from  further  interference  with  them. 

Accordingly,  this  office  laid  all  the  facts  in  the  case  before  the  Depart- 
ment on  February  23, 1896,  cited  the  law  bearing  on  the  matter,  and 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  take 
action  to  protect  the  Indians  and  restore  to  them  their  lost  rights.  The 
Department  of  Justice  advised  this  Department  May  1,  last,  that  all  the 
papers  in  the  case  had  been  forwarded  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Washington  for  action.  It  is  thought  that  the 
courts  will  give  ample  protection  to  these  Indians  when  their  com- 
plaints and  rights  are  presented  and  fully  investigated  and  understood. 
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Indian  Ageilt  Erwin,  of  the  Yakima  Agency,  Wash.,  who' recently 
visited  the  Tomwater  and  Wisham  fisheries  on  the  Colombia,  describes 
finding  there  the  celebrated  ^^  Painted  Eocks"  which  bear  the  faces  and 
figures  in  unfading  colors  of  a  race  of  people  long  extinct.  Though 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  the  people  who  painted  these  rocks, 
it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  fishing  ground  before  the  confederated 
tribes  of  Yakima  Indians  existed,  and  that  the  ancestors  of  these 
tribes  had  been  accustomed  to  fish  there  long  before  the  white  man 
appeared  on  the  Columbia  Biver.  A  part  of  the  fishery  he  found 
inclosed  with  a  fence  of  immense  upright  rocks,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing many  tons,  and  how  rocks  of  such  great  size  were  placed  in  their 
present  position  is  a  matter  of  wonder.  As  to  the  known  length  of 
time  these  Indians  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  at  Tumwater  or 
Wisham,  Agent  Erwin  quotes  from  Lewis  and  Clark's  History,  volume 
2,  page  32,  which  describes  a  period*  prior  to  the  year  1810,  as  foUows: 

Here  is  the  great  fishing  place  of  the  Columbia.  In  the  spring  of  the  year^  when 
the  water  is  high,  the  salmon  ascend  the  river  in  incredible  numbers.  As  they  pass 
throagh  this  narrow  strait  the  Indians,  standing  on  the  rocks  or  on  the  end  of 
wooden  stages  projecting  from  the  banks,  scoop  them  np  with  small  nets  distended 
on  hoops  and  attached  to  long  handles,  and  cast  them  on  the  shore.  They  are  then 
cured  and  packed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  After  having  been  opened  and  disem- 
boweled they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  on  scaffolds  erected  on  the  river  banks.  When 
sufficiently  dry  they  are  pounded  fine  between  two  stones,  pressed  into  the  stiiallest 
compass,  and  packed  in  baskets  or  bales  of  grass  matting  about  2  feet  long  and  1  foot 
in  diameter,  lined  with  the  cured  skin  of  the  salmon.  The  top  is  likewise  covered  with 
fish  skins,  secured  by  cords  passing  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  basket.  Pack- 
ages are  then  made,  each  containing  twelve  of  these  bales,  seven  at  bottom,  five  at 
top,  pressed  close  to  each  other,  with  the  corded  side  upward,  wrapped  in  mats  and 
corded.  These  are  placed  in  dry  situations  and  again  covered  with  matting.  Each 
of  these  packages  contains  from  90  to  100  pounds  of  dried  fish,  which  in  this  state 
will  keep  sound  for  several  years. 

He  also  quotes  from  Washington  Irving's  Astoria  (p.  326),  which 
speaks  of  a  party  that  ascended  the  river  in  1812,  and  describes  this 
same  fishery  as  follows: 

We  make  especial  mention  of  the  village  of  Wisham,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Nar- 
rows, as  being  the  solitary  instance  of  an  aboriginal  trading  mart  or  emporium. 
Here  the  salmon  caught  in  the  neighboring  rapids  were  **  warehoused ''  to  await 
customers. 

The  Indians  have  used  the  fisheries  in  question  as  their  chief  means 
of  subsistence  from  time  immemorial.    Should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
rights  their  main  source  of  support  would  be  gone. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  Browning, 

Commissioner. 
The  Sbobbtaby  of  tiie  Intebiob. 
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EEPOET  OF  COLORADO  RIVEE  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agency, 
Parker f  Yuma  County ,  Ariz.y  August  15,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs 
at  this  agency  and  upon  this  reserve,  accompanied  by  statistics  ana  information 
relative  to  the  Mohave  Indians  and  their  resources,  the  agency  boarding  school,  and 
the  Indians  generally  under  my  charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895;  also 
a  census  of  &e  Indians  under  my  charge,  as  follows : 

The  reMrve.~The  reservation  comprises  128,000  acres  of  land,  a  good  portion  of 
which  is  mountains  and  mesa  land  and  is  unfit  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes. 
The  valley  land  along  the  Colorado  River,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity,  nas  a 
thick  growth  of  mesquite  and  screw-bean  trees,  and  the  beans  from  these  trees 
afford  good  food  for  stock.  The  valley  lauds  are  also  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
when  properly  irrigated  by  pumping  water  from  the*Colorado  River,  of  which  there 
is  a  sufficient  quantity  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  large  crops  of  com,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
melons,  and  pumpkins  can  be  raised,  as  also  all  kinds  of  garden  products  and  fruits. 
No  crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  except  on  the  overflow  lands  along  the 
river,  where  some  Indians  plant  small  patches. 

Aside  from  the  mesquite  and  screw  beans,  the  Government  and  Indians' stock  sub- 
sist upon  a  sort  of  gniss  called  salt  and  sacaton,  which  grows  in  many  portions  of 
the  valleys. 

Location  of  agency.— The  location  of  the  agency  is  the  same  as  last  year.  The  mail 
for  the  agency  (Parker)  post-office  arrives  and  departs  twice  each  week,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  from  Yuma,  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  the  trail,  and  is  still  carried 
on  horse  or  mule  back.  It  still  requires  three  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Yuma  to 
the  agency  and  three  days  from  the  agency  to  Yuma.  The  post-office  is  kept  in  the 
clerk^  office  at  the  agency. 

I  desire  to  state  that  all  persons  who  are  correctly  informed  come  in  and  go  out 
via  the  Needles,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  something  like  100  miles  north  and  up  the  river 
from  the  agency.  I  desire  to  further  state  for  the  information  of  anyone  who  may 
have  occasion  to  visit  this  agency  at  any  time  that  via  the  Needles,  Cal.,  is  the  eas- 
iest, quickest,  cheapest,  and  best  route  to  get  in  or  out,  i.  e.,  by  small  rowboat  with 
Indian  oarsmen.  There  is  only  a  very  rough  burro  trail  over  the  mountains  f^om 
the  Needles  dowu  to  the  agency. 

Agency  bnildingi. — The  agency  buildings  have  been  in  use  very  many  yean,  are  very 
much  dilapidated,  and  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  They  have  been  repaired  so  often 
that  further  repairs  toward  making  them  comfortable  as  habitations  seem  almost 
useless.  The  storerooms,  warehouses,  shops,  sheds,  and  corrals  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition. New  frame  buildings  from  the  ground  up  are  an  absolute  necessity  if  this 
agency  is  to  be  maintained. 

Agency  boarding-school  boildingt. — The  main  school  building  is  sitaated  60  feet  from 
the  agency  buildings.  It  is  40  by  80  feet,  built  of  adobe,  two  stories  high ;  it  has 
two  sohoolrooms  and  a  dining  room  on  the  lower  floor,  two  dormitory  rooms  and  three 
living  rooms  for  employees  on  upper  floor,  a  kitchen  and  very  small  bathrooms  on 
the  east  side,  and  a  full-length  porch  above  and  below  on  front.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  very  poorly  ventilated  and  very  cheaply  constructed.  It  was  bnilt  in  the 
vear  1891  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000.  The  old  school  building  is  used  for  storerooms, 
laundry,  and  play  rooms  for  the  pupils,  and  is  in  sach  a  dilapidated  condition  that 
further  repairs  seem  almost  useless. 
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MOHAVE8  ON  THB  RESERVATION. 

The  Mohaves  who  have  resided  upon  the  reserve  daring  the  year  just  closed  have 
been  very  obedient  and  industrious.  They  have  willingly  and  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed whatever  work  I  have  had  to  furnish  them.  Some.of  the  reservation  Indians 
have  earned  considerable  mouey  during  the  past  year  iu  transporting  whites  in  and 
out  from  the  agency,  in  bringing  iu  supplies  for  the  white  employees,  and  in  freight- 
ing supplies  for  the  agency  and  school  from  the  steamboat  landing  to  the  warehouses 
at  the  agency.  With  money  thus  earned  they  purchased  clothing  and  provisions  for 
themselves  and  families. 

Three  agency  Indians — Hook  a  row,  chief  of  the  Mohaves,  Cooch  a  way,  and  To 
mo  ka — keep  small  stores  at  tbeir  camps,  and  after  each  payday  they  proceed  to  the 
Needles  in  small  rowboats  and  purchase  supplies  for  their  stores,  which  mainly  con- 
sist of  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  calico,  overalls,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  and  yeast  powder, 
which  they  sell  ta  other  members  of  the  tribe  at  a  reasonable  profit,  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  agent  and  clerk  iu  regard  toS)uying  goods,  the  cost  of  same  and  the 
profit  to  be  added,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  account^s. 

I  consider  that  the  Mohave  Indians  have  made  great  advancement  during  the  past 
vear  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Polygamy  is  no  longer  practiced  among  them,  lliey 
have  given  up  the  habit  of  employing  ''medicine  men''  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injnry; 
in  all  such  cases  consulting  the  agency  physician,  in  whom  they  seem  to  have  perfect 
confidence.  They  still  cremate  their  dead,  a  custom  which  seems  to  me  very  proper: 
but  not  until  after  the  agency  physician  has  been  called  in  and  life  prononncea 
extinct  by  him;  bat  no  property  of  any  kind  is  burued  with  the  body.  They  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  sweat  houses  as  habitations,  and  all  have  a  great  desire  for  com- 
fortable houses  with  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
comfortable  adobe  houses;  some  live  iu  shacks,  but  all  are  under  shelter. 

No  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  established,  and  none  is  necessary.  No  crimes 
have  been  committed  during  the  past  year  by  Mohave  Indians,  and  not  a  case  of 
drunkenness  reported. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  old,  helpless,  and  destitute  men  and  women 
among  the  Mohave  Indians  upon  the  reservation  who  have  absolutely  no  means  of 
support.  All  such  I  have  carefully  looked  after  during  the  past  year  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  and  they  have  been  assisted,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  more  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  have  bepn  receiving  rations  of  beef  and  floor  in  return  for 
labor  performed  upon  the  reservation,  and  by  those  who  have  received  money  as 
employees.  There  are  300  Indians  who  wear  citizen  dress  wholly  and  377  who  wear 
such  dress  in  part.  The  practice  of  Indian  men  and  boys  coming  about  the  agency 
or  school  dressed  simply  in  a  *'gee  string"  is  prohibited.  All  are  required  to  wear  at 
least  pants  and  shirt. 

Beligion. — There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  missionary  among  these  Indians.  They 
know  nothing  about  religion  whatever  except  what  they  have  learned  from  visits  to 
the  school,  where  religious  exercises  are  regularly  held  each  Sunday  during  the 
session  of  the  school.  This  is  surely  a  great  field  for  missionary  work.  During  the 
school  year  just  closed  Sabbath-school  exercises  were  carried  on  at  the  school,  and 
some  of  the  Indians  aside  from  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
the  teachings. 

Agrionlture  and  crops. — Owing  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  steam  irrigating  pumps 
no  irrigating  was  done  upon  the  reservation  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  no 
crops  were  raised  except  where  a  portion  of  the  Indians  cleared  overflow  lauds  along 
the  river  and  planted  their  little  crops  of  melons  and  pumpkins  and  some  com  and 
wheat.  The  estimated  crops  raised  upon  the  reservation  during  the  past  year  are  as 
follows : 


Wheat bushels . .  75 

Corn do 150 

Onions do 10 

Beans do 25 


Melons number..  8,000 

Pumpkins do 2,000 

Wild  hay  cut tons..  22 

Woodcut cords..  223 


I    Indian  resoorcM. — ^The  amount  of  money  received  by  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
from  all  sources,  is  as  follows : 

From  sale  of  hay  and  wood  to  the  Government $1, 020. 87 

For  freighting  Indian  supplies  from  steamboat  landing  to 
agency  warehouses 81. 94 

For  transporting  whites  to  and  from  the  agency  and  transpor- 
tation of  supplies  for  white  employees 300. 00 

From  sale  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to'  white  employees.        120. 00 

Ednoatlon. — On  account  of  the  nonarrival  of  the  school  supplies,  the  agency  board* 
ing  school  did  not  open  until  October  15.  As  many  pupils  as  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated  were  admitted  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  term,  the  average, 
attendance  during  the  term  being  91.4, 
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The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

Males 55 

Females 38 

Total 93 

Largest  average  attendance  during  auy  one  month 93 

The  industries  taught  in  the  school  consist  of  household  work,  sewing,  bread  mak- 
ing, gardening,  and  care  of  stock  and  premises.  The  most  of  the  pupils  wore  anxi- 
ons  to  learn,  and  some  of  them  became  very  proficient. 

The  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  were  somewhat  crowded,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  room  for  such  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  overcrowded 
condition,  the  health  of  the  pupils  generally  was  excellent.  There  is  not  sufficient 
room  at  the  agency  to  comfortaoly  accommodate  more  than  75  pupils  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  fact  that  Superintendent  Thomson  worked  very 
hard  and  earnestly  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  education  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  school— and  for  the  most  part  of  the  term  against  the  united  opposition 
of  all  of  the  school  employees  except  the  matron  and  seamstress — there  was  con- 
siderable advancement  made,  and  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils  and  in  their  deportment.  English  was  more  freel}-  spoken  by  the 
j^npils,  discipline  was  better  than  in  any  previous  year — strings  on  pupils'  arms, 
feathers  in  their  hair,  or  painted  faces  not  being  tolerated  as  formerly.  The  visits 
of  pupils  to  the  camps  were  prohibited,  as  far  as  practicable,  owing  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  camps  to  the  school.  Runaways  were  less  frequent  than  formerly, 
and  acts  of  disobedience  few.  Punishment  in  a  few  instances  was  inflicted  by  con- 
finement in  the  agency  jail. 

Superintendent  Thomson,  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  Tthe  matron), 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  on  the  24th  of  April,  leaving  the  school  without 
a  superintendent  to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  school,  however,  progressed  fairly 
well  and  was  closed  on  the  31st  of  May. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  by  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
close<l  is  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  employees $4, 857. 56 

All  other  expenses 4, 731. 23 

Total 9,588.79 

The  oensos. — The  census  of  the  Indians  living  upon  the  reservation,  as  taken  by  me 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years 206 

Females  over  14  years 224 

Total 430 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 170 

Males 87 

Females 83 

All  ages 677 

Males 346 

Females 331 

Death  record  for  year  ended  June  30,  1895 19 

Over  5  years : 

Males 7 

Females 8 

'     Under  5  years : 

Males 2 

Females 2 

Births  during  year  ende<l  June  30,  1895 10 

^litOTt. — In  the  month  of  April,  Col.  C.  C.  Duncan,  United  States  Indian  inspector, 
spent  a  week  at  this  agency,  thoroughly  inspecting  the  agency  and  school. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  Supervisor  of  ludian  Schools  Heinemann  spent  two 
days  visiting  the  agency  boarding  school  at  this  agency. 

Agency  polioa. — ^My  police  force  the  past  year  consisted  of  five  privates.  The  coming 
year,  however,  it  will  consist  of  one  officer  and  four  privates.  Their  services  are 
an  absolute  necessity.  Heretofore  all  of  the  policemen  have  reside<l  at  or  near  the 
agency,  but  the  coming  year  one  or  more  will  be  stationed  near  the  south  line  of 
the  reservation,  the  better  to  guard  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  section 
and  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  the  trespassing  of  stock  upon  the  reservation. 
Thej  work  harmoniously  and  are  faithful  and  obedient. 
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Bamtary.— The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school  has  heen  good.  I  have 
instructed  camp  Indians,  from  time  to  time,  m  regard  to  sanitary  matters.  The  result 
is  that  their  camps  bave  been  kept  in  better  sanitary  condition  than  ever  before. 

Improvements. — Dnring  the  month  of  Jane,  under  authority  of  the  Indian  OflBce,  I 
visited  Washington  for  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
official  basiness  relative  to  the  Mohave  Indians,  their  resources  and  needs,  aad  as  to 
the  very  best  means  to  be  employed  in  starting  them  on  the  road  to  self-support  and 
eventually  make  them  self-sustaining,  and  also  in  regard  to  improvements  to  be 
made  in  agency  and  school  buildings,  at  which  time  the  advisability  and  practica- 
bility of  removing  these  Indians  nearer  to  civilization  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  agency  and  reservation  was  discusseil  at  some  length.  While  in  Washington  I 
received  instructions  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  matter  which  are  receiving  my 
very  best  attention. 

Authority  having  been  granted  me  in  the  month  of  June,  I  purchased  the  follow- 
ing: One  steam  boiler,  pump,  and  5,000-gallon  redwooil  tank  for  school  water  snpply, 
also  lumber  for  curbed  and  covered  well,  and  tower  25  feet  from  the  ground  for  tank 
to  rest  upon ;  one  very  suitable  cooking  range  for  school  kitchen;  one  steel  portable 
bake  oven  for  school,  capacity  120  loaves;  one  young  and  serviceable  span  of  mules 
for  school  use;  also  one  suitable  buckboard  for  agency  use.  The  total  cost  of  the 
above  articles,  delivered  at  the  a^^cncy,  being  $1,512.63,  all  of  which  was  absolutely 
needed  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  service  during  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  agency  and  school  buildings,  storerooms,  and  ware- 
houses have  been  put  in  the  very  best  repair  possible;  numerous  and  much-needed 
shades  have  been  erected  for  the  pupils;  a  great  many  shade  trees  were  planted  and 
have  been  kept  alive  by  irrigation  and  have  oeen  growing  nicely ;  the  school  groands 
have  been  cleared  off  properly  and  are  under  a  substantial  wire  fence;  privies  have 
been  erected  for  the  pupils — something  never  before  in  use  by  this  school ;  land  has 
been  cleared  of  the  brush  between  the  agency  and  fiver  bank;  roads  have  been 
kept  in  good  repair;  the  trail  across  the  reservation,  from  the  agency  to  tlie  south 
line,  has  been  cut  out,  straightened,  and  repaired;  water  holes  have  been  located 
along  the  trail.  Under  authority  from  the  Indian  Office  a  substantial  post,  wire,  and 
pole  fence  has  been  constructed  by  Indians  on  the  south  line  of  the  reservation,  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  trespassing  of  stock  belonging  to  white 
men  and  Mexicans  upon  the  reservation.  The  Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  bu  ild 
comfortable  houses  instead  of  shacks.  A  number  of  comfortable  adobe  houses,  with 
doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  have  been  built  during  the  year  by  Indians  under 
the  direction  of  the  white  farmer,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter; 
several  more  will  be  built  before  the  coming  of  winter,  and  the  Indians  have  been 
encouraged  and  required  to  set  out  trees  about  their  camps  and  keep  them  alive  by 
irrigation  and  to  build  shades  for  summer  use,  all  of  which  they  have  done  not 
unwillingly. 

Recommendations. — It  surely  seems  to  me  advisable — if  ever  these  Mohave  Indians 
are  to.be  started  on  the  road  to  self-support  and  are  permanently  to  be  made  self- 
sustaining — that  the  agency,  the  boarding  school,  and  the  Indians  be  removed  to 
some  other  section  of  the  country  nearer  to  civilization;  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  land 
allotted  to  each  Indian  who  desires  to  engage  in  the  farming  industry ;  water  suffi- 
cient for  irrigating  such  land  furnished,  and  rations,  garden  and  field  seeds  issued 
to  them  (the  first  year  at  least)  until  they  shall  have  raised  a  crop  sufficient  to  sub- 
sist themselves  and  families. 

Land  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  in  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Needles, 
Cal.,  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado  River,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  res- 
ervation and  agency.  By  employment  of  the  latest  improved  and  best  steam  irfi- 
^ating  pumps  water  in  sufficient  quantity  can  be  pumped  from  the  Colorado  River 
into  a  canal  for  irrigating  purposes,  and,  in  my  opinion,  irrigating  machinery  can  be 
put  in  operation  in  the  locality  mentioned  above  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  reservation  and  agency  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Needles,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Indians  would  be  afforded  a  good  market  for  their  surplus  of  farm  and  garden  prod- 
ucts, something  they  never  have  had  and  never  will  have  under  present  conditions. 

In  the  event  that  the  reservation  remains  as  it  is  and  the  agency  is  maintained  at 
its  present  location,  it  will  in  my  opinion  by  necessary  to  ooastmct  new  agency 
buildings,  storerooms,  shops,  and  warehouses;  and  if  the  agency  boarding  school  is 
maintained  upon  this  reservation,  a  lar^e  dormitory  for  boys,  additional  schoolrooms, 
a  large  assembly  hall,  a  new  building  tor  school  laundry,  new  storerooms  for  school 
supplies,  new  school  hospital,  suitable  bathrooms  for  pupils,  and  sufficient  quarters 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  school  employees  will  be  an  absolute  necessity.  When  all 
of  the  above  is  accomplished  very  many  Mohave  children  of  school  ase  who  have 
heretofore  been  denied  admission  on  account  of  lack  of  room  can  be  tasen  into  the 
school  and  away  from  their  almost  absolute  destitution  and  educated  and  properly 
oared  for. 
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I  wonld  most  earnestly  recommend — if  money  Is  not  at  this  time  available  for 
each  purpose — that  Congress  at  the  next  session  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  sufficient 
sum  lor  tne  purchase  of  not  less  than  300  head  of  good  j^ade  cows,  to  be  natives  of 
Arizona  or  territory  adjacent  thereto,  the  same  to  be  issued  to  a  portion  of  these 
deserving  and  would-be  progressive  Indians  for  breeding  purposes,  they  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  increase ;  also,  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  grade  bulls, 
which  should  remain  the  property  of  the  Government  and  be  allowed  to  graze,  with 
the  cows  so  issued,  upon  the  reservation.  That  cattle  so  issued  would  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  properlv  cared  for  by  these  Indians,  that  the  tribe  generally  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  and  that  money  so  appropriated  and  honestly  expended  would 
be  money  well  spent  by  the  Government  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Emplcyeee. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  the  white  employees  there  were 
retained  in  the  service  only  the  agency  clerk  and  agency  farmer.  All  of  the  Indian 
employees  were  renominate. 

CHEMEHUBVIS. 

I  have  taken  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Chemehuevl  Indians  living 
in  the  Chemehuevi  Valley,  40  miles  above  the  agency,  and  at  the  Needles,  Cal.,  being 
assisted  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  who  has  some  education  and  is  rather  progressive. 
They  number,  all  told,  141.  The  Chemchuevis  residing  in  the  valley  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  subsist  by  means  of  farming  on  the  overflow  lands.  Some  are  engaged 
in  stock  raising,  and  tiiose  at  the  Needles  work  for  white  men  for  good  wages.  All  of 
the  Chemehuevi  Indians  dress  wholly  in  citizen  clothing. 

MOHAVES  AT  NEEDLES  AND  FORT  MOHAVE. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable  I  estimate  the  number  of  Mohavee  at  the 
Needles,  Cal.,  to  be  about  the  same  as  reported  by  me  last  year,  namely,  667,  and 
the  number  at  Fort  Mohave  at  about  700.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  Mohaves 
at  the  Needles  and  at  Fort  Mohave  as  bein^  peaceable,  industrious,  and  law-abiding. 
A  violation  of  the  law  by  any  of  these  Indians  is  very  rarely  reported,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  of  them  desire  or  use  any  intoxicating  liquors.  I  find  a  great  many 
of  tUem  employed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  employed  at  track 
work  and  in  the  machine  shops,  and  several  of  them  work  regularly  at  the  Needles 
ice  plant,  all  receiving  fair  wages  for  their  labor,  and  with  their  money  they  purchase 
provisions  and  clothing  for  their  families.  I  consider  them  rather  progressive,  con- 
sidering their  opportunities,  and  very  well  behaved. 

The  Needles  and  Fort  Mohave  Indians  are  very  desirous  that  the  agency  be  removed 
near  them,  and  that  a  new  reservation  be  established,  and  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  be  allotted  them  and  irrigating  facilities  furnished,  that  they  may  engage  in 
profitable  farming. 

CONCLUSION. 

Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  boarding  school  retiring 
from  the  service  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  no  report  from  the  head  of  that 
department  accompanies  this  report.  The  agency  physician  was  transferred  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  agent,  and  a  new  physician  appoint.ed  under 
civil  service  rules. 

As  the  school  emjiloyees  will  all  be  new  the  coming  year,  I  look  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful reorganization  of  the  school,  and  I  hone  to  be  able  to  report  from  time  to 
time  harmonious  action  among  employees  and  much  advancement  in  the  way  of 
civilization  and  education. 

My  best  efforts  will  be  used  the  coming  year  in  guarding  carefully  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  and  in  assisting  in  the  management  and  proper 
conduct  of  the  school. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  time  it  requires  to  get  to  civilization  from  this 
agency,  saying  nothing  about  the  fatigue  incident  to  the  journey  (it  is  no  less  than 
2,000  miles  to  civilization),  it  is  a  most  undesirable  place  for  white  people  to  reside. 

I  can  but*  feel  grateful  to  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  for  most 
kind  and  courteous  treatment  during  the  past  year,  and  for  careful  and  prompt  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  of  importance  from  this  office,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  honor 
to  be  called  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  £.  Davis, 

United  States  In4i€in  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

Navajo  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance^  Ariz,,  August  29,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency: 

NAVAJOK8. 

The  general  fallnre  of  their  crops  last  season  left  the  Navajoes  without  sufficient 
food  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  and  great  suffering  resulted.  The  issue  of 
limited  quantities  of  flour  to  the  destitute  doubtless  saved  many  lives.  A  special 
appropriation  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  farming  implements 
will  go  far  toward  setting  them  on  their  foot  again.  They  have  planted  more  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  is  very  promising  at  present. 

During  last  winter  they  lost  many  sheep  and  ponies  from  cold  and  starvation ; 
besides  which  they  were  obliged  to  kill  and  eat  a  large  number  for  want  of  other 
food.  This  decrease  in  their  sheep,  coming  at  a  time  when  wool  brings  them  but  lit- 
tle, has  turned  their  minds  to  agriculture.  This  disposition  should  be  encouraged 
by  a  storage  of  the  water- fall  in  the  rainy  season  and  its  economical  distribution  for 
farming  purposes  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  end  that  all  the  arable  land  available 
may  be  cultivated.  An  appropriation  of  money  for  this  purpose  has  been  made  by 
Congress,  but,  unfortunately,  the  execution  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  a 
person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  proper  methods.  It  is  to  be  ho^ed  that  recent 
investigations  made  under  the  orders  of  the  Department  may  result  m  his  dismissal 
and  the  appointment  of  a  competent  man  in  his  place. 

The  agency  boarding  school  and  the  day  school  at  Little  Water  have  been  over- 
crowded  with  pupils  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is  a  general  request  all  over  the 
reservation  for  more  schools.  By  next  winter  there  will  be  built  five  new  schools,  with 
accommodations  for  200  pupils,  and  more  will  be  added  if  the  demand  justifies  it. 
The  enrollment  at  the  two  schools  now  in  operation  is  about  180,  and  the  pupils  are 
apt  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Tripp,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  where  a  good  work  is  going  on.  Here  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Indians  have  been  attended  to.  The 
mission  at  the  agency  has  been  abandoned,  but  only  temporarily,  owing  to  the  ill 
health  of  the  missionary. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge,  the  field  matron  on  the  San  Juan  River,  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  Her  life  is  one  of  hardship  and  devotion,  and  what- 
ever she  undertakes  she  does  well. 

The  building  of  a  mission  hospital  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  now  ^oing  on  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Eliza  W.  Thackera,  the  super- 
intendent, and  its  completion  will  provide  a  much-needed  place  for  the  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  the  sick.  In  the  meantime  Miss  Thackera  renders  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  agency  physician. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  relieves  the  a^ent  from  the  investigation  and  settle- 
ment of  many  disputes,  and  no  appeals  from  its  decisions  have  been  made. 

No  serious  crimes  have  been  committed  upon  the  reservation,  but  outside  there  have 
been  two  cases  of  homicide,  one  being  in  self-defense  and  the  other  a  murder  not  yet 
fully  investigated  by  the  authorities.  In  both  instances  all  the  parties  engaged  were 
Indians. 

No  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  upon  this  reservation. 

The  Navajoes  are  cheerful,  lively,  and  talkative,  exceedingly  generous  to  one 
another,  and  they  are  not  quarrelsome.  There  is  great  affection  between  parents  and 
children,  and  the  latter  are  rarely  punished.  They  are  extravagant  and  improvident, 
and  gambling  is  common.  There  are  many  industrious  men  among  them  who  set  a 
good  example  for  the  rest,  and  as  a  rule  the  men  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

MOQUI  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  have  been  tanght  by  experience  to  store  up  com  in  good  years,  so 
that  they  suffered  comparatively  little  for  want  of  food  last  winter.  Their  crops  wHl 
be  large  this  year. 

The  school  at  Keams  Canyon  is  well  attended,  as  are  also  the  day  schools  at  the  first 
and  third  mesas.  There  is  no  school  as  yet  at  the  second  mesa,  but  I  hope  to  start 
one  soon. 

The  mission  at  the  second  mesa  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  Mennonite  mission  at 
the  third  mesa  (Oreiba)  is  still  maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  mis- 
sionary. Rev.  Mr.  H.  R.  Voth,  who  is  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  work. 

In  the  pueblo  of  Oreiba  there  are  two  factions,  called  by  the  whites  the  "friend- 
lies''  and  the  '*  hostiles,''  in  about  the  proportion  of  1  to  2.    The  Iriendlies  send  their 
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children  to  school,  and  are  willing  to  adopt  civilized  ways ;  the  hostilea,  nnder  the 
bad  influence  of  tne  shamaDS,  believe  that  the  abandonment  of  the  old  ways  will  be 
followed  by  drought  and  famine,  to  avert  which  they  wish  to  drive  the  friendlies  out. 
Last  fall  they  took  away  the  fieUlp  at  Moenkopi  from  the  friendlies,  and  threatened 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  Oreiba  in  the  spring.  They  said  they  would  resort  to  arms  if 
necessary,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  troops  to  assist  in  arresting  the  ringleaders. 
Nineteen  men  were  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  military,  by  whom  they  are  now 
held  in  confinement  at  Alcatraz  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Harbor.  *  This  action  settled 
the  question,  at  least  for  the  present. 

No  allotments  on  this  reservation  have  been  confirmed,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
confirm  any,  for  reasons  already  laid  before  the  Department.  Some  allotments  have 
been  made  at  Moenkopi,  off  the  reservation,  of  lands  which  have  been  tilled  by  the 
Indians  for  mauv  years.  These  allotments  should  be  confirmed  without  any  further 
delay,  to  settle  false  claims  of  white  men.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  will  be  a 
conflict  of  arms  at  this  place  next  spring  unless  this  long-pending  land  question  is 
settled.  The  delay  is  not  the  fault  of  anyone  in  the  Indian  service,  and  if  there 
should  be  trouble  the  responsibility  will  properly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Land 
Office. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Constant  Williams, 
Captaitif  Seventh  Infantryy  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indlan  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Navajo  School. 

Fort  Dbtiancb,  Ariz.,  July  5, 1896, 

SiB:  Id  compliance  with  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the 
Navigo  boarding  school. 

On  my  arrivalhert;,  September  12,  1894, 1  found  the  school  in  operation,  with  70  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, most  of  these  having  been  here  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  vacation. 

Oar  enrollment  reached  185,  32  of  wnora  were  transferred  during  the  year  tononreservation  schools, 
10  were  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  physician,  and  several  ran  away,  leaving  us  at  the  close  of 
the  year  with  an  enrollment  of  130. 

We  carried  about  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls.  With  five  exceptions  onr  girls  were  nnder  12  years 
of  age.    Laundry,  kitchen,  and  sometimes  aining-room  details  had  to  be  made  from  the  bovs'  force. 

Not  ha%'ing  an  assistant  seamstress,  the  work  in  that  department  needed  all  girls  fit  to  nandle  the 
needle.    A  great  deal  of  sewing  was  turned  out  and  of  a  creditable  character. 

Lanndry  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory,  but  with  the  discouragements  met  with  in  that  depart- 
ment we  were  obliged  to  be  patient.  Owing  to  freezing  up  of  pipes,  all  water  used  during  the  winter 
was  carried  in  paiis  from  a  muddy  stream  near  by,  and,  altnougn  utterly  unfit  for  use,  haa  to  do. 

The  school  coarse  of  study  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Schoolroom  work  was  divided  into 
four  departments.  At  first  two  of  these  occupied  rooms  in  the  boys'  building,  the  other  two  in  tlie 
ffirla'  buHdlDg.  The  want  of  these  rooms  for  other  purposes  was  very  much  felt,  as  neither  girls  nor 
boys  bad  anywhere  to  assemble  outside  their  dormitories. 

An  old  commissanr  adjacent  to  the  school  buildings  M-as  cleaned,  ceiled,  and  made  available,  with  a 
curtain  drawn,  for  two  schools,  thus  leaving  a  room  in  each  building  for  assembly.  This  old  com- 
missary, although  a  miserable  makeshift,  has  been  of  untold  value  to  us,  serving  for  schoolrooms, 
general  assembly,  and  chapeL  We  still  feel  pressed  for  room  and  would  urge  the  necessity  of  a  school 
nilding. 

Agriculture  has  been  and  always  will  be  uphill  work  here.  Very  little  can  be  raised  at  this  alti- 
tnde  (7,500  feet),  owing  t4>  the  cold  nights.  Icicles  an  inch  in  diameter  and  more  than  a  foot  long  were 
plentiliil  on  the  morning  of  June  20.  The  school  garden  last  year  yielded  some  nice  onions,  a  few 
Deans,  and  auite  a  lot  of  fine  beets.    Potatoes  were  a  failure. 

The  healtri  of  the  school  has  been  good.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  attacks  of  pneumonia 
there  has  been  no  sickness  to  speak  of. 

The  l^avaioes  are  certainly  as  apt  as  any,  and  are  blessed  with  the  good  memories  characteristic  of 
the  race.  Why  the  school  children  should' be  so  far  behind  those  of  other  tribes  we  have  worked  with 
is  a  mystery,  unless  it  can  be  laid  to  the  heretofore  irregular  attendance.  By  expostulation  and  every 
means  that  tact  could  devise  we  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  breaking  up  the  practice  of  constant 
going  and  coming,  since  which  time  our  children  have  made  marked  improvement,  and  we  have  felt 
that  we  were  going  forward.  It  can  not  but  be  that  this  school  will  do  more  for  the  Nav^oes  in  the 
coming  years  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

A  great  source  of  regret  is  the  fact  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  English  speaking.  Prac- 
tically, the  language  of  the  school  has  been  Navi^o.  We  lay  it  mostly  to  two  causes — first,  the  constant 
intercourse  with  outside  friends,  and,  secondly,  to  want  of  that  ''eternal  vigilance"  on  the  part  of 
employees  necessary  to  accomplish  what  we  should  in  that  line.  This  is  a  point  to  be  worked  up  before 
we  can  reach  a  fair  standard.    With  the  above  exception,  we  claim  a  successful  year. 

Our  wants  are  many,  but  none  so  pressing  as  that  of  a  good  system  of  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

We  have  great  reason  to  feel  thankful  to  Mi^or  Williams,  onr  good  agent,  for  his  neuty  support  and 
kindly  interest. 

With  many  thanks  for  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  us,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yonrs, 

^'  Ella  L.  Patterson, 

Superintendent  Navajo  Boarding  Sehool. 

The  SUPBRINTENDINT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

*  Since  released.    See  page  97. 
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Report  of  Field  Matron,  Navajo  Reservation. 


Jbwbtt,  N.  Mbx.,  August  15,  1895. 

Deab  Sm :  In  oomplianoi^  with  the  roles  laid  down  for  the  observance  of  employees,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit my  annoal  report  for  the  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1895. 

For  many  years  tbe  NaT%|o  Indians  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  reservation  received  good  prlees 
for  their  wool,  sheen  and  goat  pelts,  and  ponies.  The  range  was  good,  tbe  flocks  increased  in  numbers, 
and  the  Indians  baa  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  much  silver  made  np  into  ornaments.  But  for  tbe 
past  few  years  the  range  has  been  very  poor,  hundreds  of  sheep  dying  every  spring,  no  sale  for  prod- 
uce, and  ponies  now  not  worth  taking  to  market.  So  for  the  past  seven  years  the  people  have  been 
gradnally  growing  poorer  and  poorer  and  the  flocks  decreasing  in  nomber,  antU  last  uill  found  oar 
Indians  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

Many  of  them  had  tried  to  take  oat  little  ditches  and  irrigate  small  pieces  of  land,  npon  which  they 
tried  to  raise  a  little  com,  melons,  squashes,  and  sometimes  a  little  wheat ;  bat  for  three  years  they  had 
raised  very  litUe,  owing  to  poor  ditches  and  drought.  They  had  very  few  tools  with  which  to  work, 
and  no  money  to  boy  with.  One  camp,  beginning  work  on  a  ditch  which  would  need  to  be  carried 
nearly  a  mile  before  the  water  would  be  available  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  12  feet  deep  at  the  head- 
ing, had  for  their  only  tools  an  ax  and  a  broken -hand  led  shovel. 

To-day,  by  the  jodlclous  help  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  branch  of  the  Indian  Relief  Association, 
there  is  a  ditch  which  covers  nearly  600  acres  of  land,  and  the  families  under  it  had  com  enough  to 
last  them  through  the  winter.  With  a  little  help  in  lowering  tbe  bead  of  this  ditch  tbe  land  would 
support  at  least  forty  families,  and  the  <iitch  could  be  carri^  on  to  cover  several  hundred  acres  more 
of  good  land. 

Another  party  of  Indians  took  out  a  ditch,  having  only  an  ax  with  which  to  work,  and  for  shovels 
hewed  down  small  cedar  trees  and  made  "mud  spoons,  with  which  they  threw  out  the  dirt.  They 
have  water  on  their  land  the  year  round. 

The  Nav^Joes  had  tided  over  the  two  preceding  winters  by  living  upon  their  sheep  and  goats,  and 
the  poorer  of  the  Indians  bad  eaten  up  their  flocks,  so  at  the  beginning  of  winter  they  had  nothing  to 
eat  except  their  horses  and  burros,  which  they  began  to  kill  for  food  in  November.  Some  of  the 
Navi^oes  lived  entirely  upon  meat  until  the  issue  of  flour  in  the  spring.  As  a  natural  consequence 
very  many  of  them  were  sick  with  stomach  and  bowel  troubles  and  blood  poisoning.  Some  of  the 
Indians  got  work  from  the  white  settlers,  receiving  their  pay  in  com,  vegetables,  and  some  money. 
The  setters  were  very  kind  indeed  to  the  Indians,  giving  them  food  and  clothing. 

At  the  mission  we  ied  very  many  of  tbe  people,  and  reuly  I  do  not  see  how  many  of  them  could  hare 
lived  through  the  winter  without  the  food  given  them.  We  also  provided  food  and  medicine  for  the 
sick,  and  were  many  times  obliged  to  take  them  into  our  house  to  properly  care  for  them.  The  money 
provided  by  the  Government  (940)  with  which  to  buy  cloth  to  be  issued  for  the  little  children  was 
expended  for  muslin.  Jeans,  cheviots,  etc.,  which  was  issued  and  proved  in  most  instances  to  be  all 
they  had  to  wear  daring  the  winter.  At  one  camp  where  I  issued  clothing  one  raw,  cold  day  iu 
December  I  counted  eighteen  little  ohiidron  with  neither  moccasins,  pants,  or  skirts,  and  tlieir  thin 
calico  **A'8,"  or  shirts  were  no  protection.  At  the  next  camp  I  counted  seventeen  with  practically 
no  clothing  at  all.  The  goods  thus  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  the  msLoy  boxes  said  barrels 
sent  us  as  missionary  supplies,  and  those  furnished  by  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  helped  us  to 
make  our  old  and  sick  Indians  and  tbe  children  quite  comfortable  so  far  as  clothing  was  concerned. 
The  constant  need  of  the  hangry  peopla — those  who  were  absolutely  suffering  trom  hunger— was  very 
hard  to  encounter  day  by  day,  and  our  resources  wore  taxed  to  the  utmost.  At  last,  when  it  seemed 
that  we  were  powerless  to  help  them  more,  the  permission  to  expend  $100  came  fVom  the  agent.  Major 
Williams,  and  we  were  able  to  help  the  poorest,  and  also  tbe  sick  Nav^joes,  until  the  appropriation 
for  the  relief  of  the  Navs^oes  was  available. 

At  tbe  issue  of  seed  wheat  at  the  mission  some  of  the  Nav^oes  walked  three  days  in  order  to  secure 
their  allowance.  Some  of  them  walked  all  night  to  be  able  to  be  there  on  time,  as  their  ponies  were 
so  poor  they  could  not  be  used. 

Some  of  the  prominent  Indians  have  said  to  us,  when  asking  for  tools  or  seeds :  **  Years  ago  we  had 
plenty  from  our  flocks  to  live  on ;  now  we  must  either  go  to  farming  or  starve.  Show  us  how  we  caa 
make  water  run  up  hill  like  the  white  men,  so  we  can  irrigate  our  lands  and  raise  plenty  for  oor  fami- 
lies to  eat." 

After  the  issue  of  seeds  and  tools  in  the  early  spring  many  of  the  Kav^oes  took  out  little  ditches 
and  improved  those  already  out.  and  at  present  tbey  are  cutting  their  wheat  and  alfalfa,  while  the 
prospect  is  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  com,  melons,  and  squashes.  The  Indians  need  some  help  about 
the  heads  of^heir  ditches,  particularly  on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Juan  River. 

We  ask  that  the  Navajoes  be  furnished  with  tools  and,  for  another  spring  at  least,  with  seed,  so  that 
they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  help  themselves.  We  do  not  ask  for  rations  except  in  extreme  cases — such, 
for  instance,  as  necessitated  the  sending  of  help  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  last  year.  Neither  do  we 
ask  for  a  general  issue  of  farming  tools  and  seed  but  for  just  the  tools  and  seed  they  need  to  get  their 
lands  properly  fenced,  irrigated,  and  cultivated. 

Our  work  has  been  for  the  four  years  which  we  have  spent  among  the  Navivjoes  confined  mostly  to  tbe 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan,  but  for  tbe  past  year  the  Indians  have  urged  me  repeatedly  to  go 
out  farther  into  the  reservation  to  help  them.  An  old  Indian  from  the  Porizos  came  to  the  mission  last 
spring  and  said:  "My  heart  was  glad  when  I  came  up  the  river  and  saw  tbe  Nav^ioes  working  on 
ditches  and  cleaning  up  fields,  but  I  knew  they  never  could  have  done  this  work  without  help  from 
some  white  person.  I  asked  them  and  they  said,  '  Our  friends  at  the  mission.'  Now,  we  arejust  as  good 
as  you  San  Juan  Indians,  and  we  get  just  as  hungry ;  come  and  show  us  how  to  work." 

In  the  camps  thus  helped  to  help  themselves  we  find  very  little  gambling  and  a  strong  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  get  rid  of  all  in  the  same  camp  who  will  not  work  and  of  those  who 
steal. 

In  view  of  the  work  opening  out  to  us  in  all  directions,  on  the  north  side  of  the  reservation,  I  have 
promised  to  visit  the  different  settlements  and  camps  and  see  what  the  water  supply  is,  the  area  of 
available  land  for  farming  purposes,  the  tools  needed,  and  report  to  the  agent,  Mi\J.  S.  Williams. 

This  is  practically  a  report  of  tbe  work  done  at  tbe  mission  bv  the  missionary— Miss  Mary  Tripp— 
and  myself  for  the  past  six  months.    Our  work  baa  been  so  continuous  and  exhausting  that  wc  were 
not  able  to  keep  an  account  since  January  firom  which  to  make  monthly  reports. 
Very  respeotfally, 

Mabt  L.  Eldbiooi. 

The  €k>iiiciBaiONBB  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agkncy, 
Sacaton,  Ariz.,  Jugu$t  27, 189S. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  second  onnaal  report  upon  the  affairs  of 
this  agency,  together  with  the  statistice  called  for  by  you,  which  I  have  prepared 
with  as  much  correctness  as  the  means  at  my  command  wonld  allow. 

Three  tribes,  residing  upon  fonr  different  reservations,  are  nnder  the  charge  of  this 
agency. 

The  cenans  upon  the  different  reservations  is  as  foUows,  to  wit: 


Gila  Kiver  Reserration : 

Pimas 

MancopAA 

Salt  River  Beaervatioii : 

i^imas 

Maricopas 

Gila  Bend  Keservatioo : 

Papagoea 

San  Xavier  Reservation : 

Papagoea 

Nomaaic  Papagoea : 

^  omadic  (estimated) 

Peerless  Well 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1,905 
109 

1.818 
94 

284 
47 

259 
46 

40 

85 

259 

258 

900 
128 

900 
118 

3,723 
203 

543 
93 

75 

517 

1,800 
246 


THE  GILA  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  embraces  357,120  acres  of  land.  Upon  it  are  located  the  agency 
headquarters  and  boarding  school,  15  miles  due  north  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  which 
is  the  nearest  railroad  point  and  telegraph  station.  This  is  the  largest  reservation 
under  this  agency,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  Pimas,  although  a  few  Papagoes 
and  Maricopas  reside  among  them. 

The  Pimas  are  good  Indians,  have  always  been  friends  to  the  whites,  and  have  con- 
voyed many  a  train  across  this  desert  when  it  was  infested  by  the  Apaches.  They 
have  until  the  last  few  years  been  self-supporting,  asking  no  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  opening  up  of  large  bodies  of  land  upon  the  Upper  Gila  River  dimin- 
islied  their  water  supply  until  I  was  compelled  during  last  winter  to  ask  authority 
Ud  purchase  and  issue  to  them  225,000  pounds  of  wheat  to  prevent  starvation  among 
tliem.  Their  crops  are  short  again  this  year  and  a  few  will  have  to  be  fed  this 
winter. 

The  water  question  on  this  reservation  has  eotten  to  be  a  serious  one.  The  Gila 
Stiver  is  a  peculiar  stream.  During  the  months  from  September  to  December  we 
liave  a  surplus  of  water.  After  January  1  the  supply  begins  to  decrease,  and  by 
April  1  it  is  all  gone.  I  made  a  very  lengthy  report  on  this  matter  to  you  under  date 
of  April  27  last,  to  which  your  attention  is  invited.  I  also  beg  to  refer  you  to  a 
recent  report  of  Capt.  W.  A.  Glasscock,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  and  a  remedy  suggested.  I  think  the  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Glasscock, 
i.  e.,  a  large  reservoir  above  the  head  of  the  reservation,  a  ^ood  one,  and  steps  should 
be  taken  to  induce  Congress  to  carry  out  his  recommendations. 

THE  SALT  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  embraces  46,720  acres,  near  Tempe,  Ariz.^  and  about  35  miles  from 
the  agency  headquarters.  The  Indians  residing  there  have  plenty  of  tillable  land, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  doing  well.  Their  crops  have  been  ffoodthis  year, 
and  they  have  given  my  office  very  little  trouble  on  any  score  during  tills  time. 

THE  GILA  BEND  RESERVATION. 

• 

This  reservation  is  located  at  Gila  Bend,  in  Maricopa  County,  and  embraces  22,391 
acres.  Only  about  seventy -five  Papagoes  live  there,  and  these  are  doing  very  little  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gila  Bend  Canal  and  Reser- 
voir Company  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  no  work  done  upon  the  com- 
pany's property.  This  reservation  should  be  retained  for  these  Indians,  as  the 
prospect  for  obtaining  a  water  sunply  is  now  flattering.  Numerous  petitions  to  open 
it  to  settlement  have  been  circulated,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Department 
decline  to  heed  them. 
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THK  SAN   XAVIER  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  located  about  9  miles  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  is  occopied  by 
that  portion  of  the  Papago  tribe  which  in  1890  accepted  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty.  Forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  acres  were  allotted,  leaving  a  balance  of 
27,566  acres  of  unallotted  lauds.  This  unallotted  land  is  mesa  land,  totally  unfit  for 
cultivation. 

The  water  supply  upon  this  reservation  has  been  lower  the  past  year  than  ever 
before  known.  The  Indian  crops  were  put  in  early  and  started  well,  bnt  the 
drought  came  on  and  only  a  small  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  was  raised.  Their 
second  crop  of  beans,  corn,  pumpkins,  etc.,  promises  to  be  good,  however.  Eight 
thousand  pounds  of  new  seed  wheat  was  issued  to  these  Indians  last  winter,  and  has 
improved  the  quality  of  their  wheat  wonderfully.  They  have  traded  around  among 
each  other  until  now  all  have  new  seed  for  this  year's  planting.  More  barley  was 
cut  for  hay  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  the  Indians  have  been  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage by  reason  of  having  no  hayrake  or  hay  press.  Two  of  the  former  and  one 
of  the  latter  should  be  furuished  them,  and  I  Hhafl  include  these  articles  in  my  next 
year's  estimate.  Considerable  new  land  has  been  broken  and  several  new  ditches 
and  roads  laid  out  across  the  reservation. 

A  day  school  has  been  conducted  hero  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  67  and  an  average  attendance  of  55  during  the  past  year. 

The  sale  of  mescal  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  to  these  Indians  has  been  prac- 
tically stopped.  1  am  indebted  to  the  United  States  marshal  for  his  prompt  and 
effective  cooperation  in  suppressing  this  trattic. 

The  old  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  located  on  this  reservation.  Dnring  last 
year  $997.23  was  expended  under  my  direction  in  repairing  this  ^and  old  bnilding. 
The  appropriation  of  $1,0C0  was  entirely  too  small  to  admit  ot  any  effort  toward 
restoring  the  interior,  so  the  entire  ai^ount  was  used  in  repairing  the  roof  and  outer 
walls.  A  further  and  much  larger  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  put  this  build- 
ing in  its  former  state. 

The  farm  of  J.  M.  Berger,  now  additional  farmer,  lies  right  in  the  center  of  the 
fanning  district  on  this  reservation.  This  farm  is  a  model,  well-kept  place,  but  is 
kept  so  at  the  expense  of  the  water  supply  due  the  Indians  who  live  below  it  on  the 
ditch.  While  this  farm,  under  Mr.  Berger^s  manner  of  cultivation,  is  a  good  object 
lesson  to  the  Indians,  his  presence  in  their  midst  is  really  detrimental  to  their  best 
interests,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  looking  to 
the  purchase  of  his  farm  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  It  can  be  used  as  a  joint  agency 
farm  with  good  results. 

THE   NOMADIC   PAPAGOES. 

I  have  been  nnable  to  procure  the  census  of  these  wandering  Indians,  except  that 
of  the  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peerless  Well.  These  number  246---males,  128; 
females,  118;  children  of  school  age,  60.  The  others  are  scattered  over  a  vast  area  of 
country  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  Territory,  living  in  villages  near  the  pumps 
of  miners  and  cattle  men  or  natural  water  holes.  They  make  a  living  mainly  by  stock 
raising  and  placer  mining,  but  the  principal  occupation  of  some  is  the  smuggling 
of  mascal  and  other  contraband  articles. 

I  should  have  a  representative  among  these  Indians  upon  whom  I  can  rely  for 
accurate  information  as  to  their  movements.  As  it  is,  I  am  allowed  one  policeman 
for  over  2,000  Indians.  He  can  do  nothing.  Even  now  I  am  forced  to  make  a  two 
or  three  weeks  trip  among  them  to  prevent  trouble  between  them  and  cattle  men 
living  near  them  and  upon  whom  they  have  been  depredating.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  I  bo  allowed  a  Kuperintendcnt  for  these  Indians,  at  a  salary  of  not 
less  that  $1,000  per  annum,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  ride  over  the  vast  territorv  occu- 
pied by  these  Indians  and  keep  me  posted  concerning  them  and  prevent  depredations 
by  them. 

THE   MARICOPAS. 

These  Indians  live  upon  both  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  reservations.  They  are  more 
intelligent  than  either  the  Pimas  or  Papagoes,  but  are  too  lazy  to  attempt  much 
work.  Their  proximity  to  the  markets  of  Phopnix  and  Tempe  gives  them  quite  an 
advantage  over  the  Indians  of  other  parts  pf  these  reservations,  but  they  are  slow  to 
use  it. 

IX  GENERAL. 

Flour  mill. — The  flour  mill  at  the  agency  has  been  kept  running  the  year  round, 
although  during  the  fourth  quarter  I  was  forced  to  take  toll  from  the  Indians  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  miller  and  eugin<'er.  The  appropriation  for  its  support  shoulcf  be 
increased  to  at  least  $2,000,  as  it  is  a  travesty  to  take  toll  from  these  poor,  starving 
Indians. 
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Court  of  Indian  ofbniat. — This  court  bus  been  in  active  operation  during  the  year. 
No  appeals  have  been  taken  from  ite  decisions,  which  have  been  accepted  witb  good 
grace  by  all  parties. 

The  police  force,  under  Capt.  Kistoe  Jackson,  have  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  court  in  brin^inff  before  it  all  violators  of  law  and  order. 

Beligiooi  work. — I  inclose  report  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Cook,  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  here  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Mr.  Cook  has  done  ereat  work  among  these  Indians.  His  assistants  are  two. 
Pima  boys,  Carl  Sohurz  and  Edward  Jackson,  both  graduates  of  the  Tucson  Presby- 
terian school. 

SohooU. — The  reservations  of  this  agency  supply  four  schools  entirely  with  pupils, 
and  even  theo  many  children  are  without  school  facilities.  These  four  schools  are 
the  day  school  on  San  Xavier  Reservation  before  mentioned,  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion boarding  school  at  Tnscon,  the  Phoenix  Training  School,  and  the  agency 
boarding  school. 

The  Presbyterian  school  at  Tucson,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Howard  Bill- 
man,  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  150  during  last  year,  and  the  pupils  show 
that  they  have  had  careful  training  in  all  departments. 

The  PnoBuix  Training  School,  under  Harwood  Hall,  superintendent,  is  the  school 
par  excellence  of  this  section  of  the  country.  It  had  an  average  attendance  of  about 
130,  which  was  the  limit  of  capacity  last  year.  Its  capacity  was  increased  to  250 
by  the  \syBt  Congress,  and  with  the  new  buildings  allowed  this  number  can  be  cared 
for.  Five  hundred  children  have  already  applied  for  admission  this  year,  but  one- 
half  had  to  be  refused.  The  capacity  of  this  school  should  be  increased  to  500  or 
even  600,  and  all  the  necessary  builaings  to  accommodate  this  number  allowed  at 
once.  Pupils  of  this  school  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  Superintendent  Hall, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  best  superintendent  I  liave  ever  seen,  should  be  given  all  pos- 
sible assistance  and  support  m  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  There 
are  1,691  children  of  school  age  amon^  the  tribes  under  this  agency.  There  are  129 
attending  the  training  schools  at  Carlisle,  Albuquerque,  Grand  Junction,  Fort  Lewis, 
and  Santa  F^.  We  have  accommodations  here,  at  Tucson,  San  Xavier,  and  Phoenix 
for  600.  Thus  ^ou  see  that  962  children  are  without  means  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion. The  Indians  are  very  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  schools  outside  of 
Arizona,  but  all  are  willing  to  send  them  to  Phopnix. 

The  agency  boarding  school  was  conducted  throughout  the  vear,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  143.  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Supt.  W.  W.  Wilson.  During 
the  first  of  the  past  year  we  were  severely  crippled  by  the  transfer  of  efficient  and 
competent  employees  to  other  schools  and  the  transfer  to  us  of  incompetent,  insub- 
ordinate, and  worthless  one.  These  have  finally  been  gotten  rid  of  by  the'transfer 
route,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  year  of  harmony,  peace,  and  effective  work. 

We  need  a  new  dormitory  for  boys,  a  new  laundry  and  washroom  for  girls,  and 
various  repairs  upon  the  old  buildings.  I  will  soon  submit  an  estimate  for  these 
improvements,  which,  if  allowed,  will  give  us  a  capacity  of  about  250.  I  can  fill  such 
a  school  or  one  of  300  capacity  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sanitary. — I  inclose  report  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Marden,  agency  physician,  upon  sanitary 
matters.    His  recommendations  are  good  and  should  be  carried  out. 

Agency  bnildingB. — Two  employees^  cottages  were  built  during  last  year.  They  are 
neat  and  comfortable.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  agency  office.  We  are  now 
using  the  hospital  for  this  purpose.  It  is  too  small,  badly  arrange<l,  and  very 
uncomfortable.  I  will  shortly  submit  for  your  consideration  plans  and  an  estimate 
for  a  comfortable  office. 

Visitors. — Inspector  Duncan,  Special  Agent  Shelby,  and  Supervisors  Moss  and 
Heinemann  have  called  upon  me  during  the  year.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  the  majority  of  these  gentlemen  again. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
shown  me  by  your  office.    Charges  have  been  preferred  against  me  on  various  occa 


obedient  servant, 

J.  Rob  Young, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  op  Superintendent  of  Pima  School. 

Pdca  Boabddw  School, 
Sacaton,  Ari*.,  Ay^ft^U  f7.  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewitii  my  Moond  anDoal  report  of  the  Pima  BcMu^ing  SchooL 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  enrollment  of  194  scholara— males  102.  femalea  92:  average  daily 
attendance,  143.  The  capacity  of  our  buildings  has  been  the  only  limit  to  our  attendance,  which  could 
easily  have  been  doublea. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  rsm*rkably  good»  Notwithstanding  the  crowded  oonditioo  of 
the  dormitories,  there  has  been  no  serious  sickness  In  the  school. 

The  teachers  in  the  literary  department  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  advance  tbeir  pupils, 
and  the  result  has  been  satisfactory  in  the  advancement  of  too  children  in  all  lines  of  study,  but  it 
has  been  most  apparent  in  singing,  as  we  have  been  so  fortonate  as  to  have  a  number  of  employees  who 
understood  that  oranch  and  took  pains  to  teach  the  pupils. 

The  industrial  work  has  received  as  much  attention  aa  our  United  facilities  would  allow.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  under  the  farmer,  carpenter,  miller,  and  blacksmith,  and  have  shown  great  aptitude 
in  learning  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  facilities  for  iastruotion  in  the 
mechanical  arts  are  not  more  extended ;  even  another  forge  in  the  blacksmith  shop  would  be  a  great 
help. 

The  domestic  work  has  been  very  successfully  conducted  by  the  matron  and  her  able  ooa^ntors. 
The  training  of  the  girls  has  been  tnorough  in  housekeeping,  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking. 

The  differences  that  existed  among  the  employees  last  year  seem  to  be  seUleCand  we  look  forward 
to  greater  harmony  and  more  cordialoooperation  in  tJie  future. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  laundry,  as  the  place  we  now  diniiiy  with  that  title  is  only  ad  open 
platform  in  the  open  air  with  a  room  in  which  the  Ironing  is  done;  I  therefore  ask  that  we  may  recetve 
authority  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also  for  a  girls'  bathroom  in  connection 
with  it,  as  the  one  now  in  use  is  not  adapted  for  tne  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  I  must  also  ask  for 
the  erection  of  water-closets  of  wood,  which  are  very  much  needed. 

Our  garden  was  a  total  fkilure,  and  we  made  but  a  small  crop  of  hay,  owing  to  the  failore  of  water 
in  the  Gila  River.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which  our  fsrm  and  garden  can  be  made  prodactire 
is  by  a  steam  pump,  and  therefore  I  ask  for  a  pumping  plant  for  irrigaoon  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  thankr  for  courtesies  extended  aucfassistanoe  rendered  to 
the  school  during  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  W.  Wujboh. 

SupminUnderU. 

J.  Roe  Young, 

United  8tate»  Indian  Agent 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pima  Agency. 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  Angutt  23, 1895. 

Dear  Sir:  Thronghout  the  year  we  have  had  regular  meetings  at  our  three  churches,  also  outdoor 
meetings  in  some  of  our  villages,  with  an  averase  attendance  of  500  or  more  persons  each  Sabbath. 
We  received  into  the  church  tortytwo  new  members  and  besides  baptised  sixty-five  little  ones.  We 
have  also 'enlarged  our  Blackwater  church. 

Onr  Indian  helpers  have  done  faithftil  work,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Young  and  to  the  teachers 
fur  the  success  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  for  help  in  our  Sunday  evening  meetings. 

These  Indians  chiedy  depend  ou  the  wheat  crop  for  a  living.  So  many  whites  hare  settled  aboTS 
UH,  some  far  up  the  river,  and  they  take  out  so  many  ditches  that  much  of  the  crop  here  faile«l  this 
year  for  want  of  water.  This  at  present  is  no  doubt  the  great  drawback  in  the  work  of  civilising 
these  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  H.  Cook, 

Mi$$ionury  o/  the  Preebyterian  Ctmreh. 
J.  Roe  YotJNO, 

UnUed  State*  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  Amg%9t  g4, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annnal  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1895,  with  statistics  and  census  list. 
According  to  census  June  30,  1895,  there  are — 

Males  above  18 1,113 

Females  above  14 1, 617 

School  age  (6  to  16) : 

Males 671 

Females 659 

1,330 

Total  of  all  ages  on  reservation 4,813 

The  Indians  of  this  portion  of  the  reservation  suffered  a  loss  of  market  in  October 
last  calculated  to  discourage  a  people  of  their  temperament  in  the  greatest  degree— 
the  removal  of  the  troops  and  wagon  train,  reducing  an  available  market  by 
about  two-thirds.  The  occasion,  although  not  foreseen,  had  been  one  held  before 
the  people  as  a  possibility,  so  that  by  careful  and  constant  conversations  with  all 
classes  of  Indians  the  matter  has  been  presented  to  them  in  such  light  as  to  reuew. 
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in  my  opinion,  their  e£forto  to  gain  part  of  their  livelihood  by  labor;  and  notwitb- 
stonding  the  calamitisto,  the  people,  daring  the  portion  of  the  year  since  removal  of 
most  of  the  troops  in  October,  have  been  no  more  difiiealt  to  handle  than  for  the 
year  before.  I  believe  the  wheat  crop  will  be  better  and  the  barley  crop  fully  as 
good— perhaps  not  quite  so  abundant,  as,  the  market  not  being  in  sight,  its  planting 
was  somewhat  restrained.  Alfalfa  patches  put  in  last  fall  have  yielded  nearly  all 
the  hay  needed,  and  will  be  better  in  future.  The  grair  on  this  part  of  the  reserve 
was  all  planted  before  January  1,  the  most  of  it  before  December  1,  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  ever  before,  giving  proof  that  the  people  have  gained  a  little  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentioue  of  those  fMdvising  them.  The  grain  is  oetter,  if  not  more 
plentiful,  than  last  year.    I  believe  fall  planting  is  now  assured. 

A  ditch  over  a  mile  long  to  connect  the  San  Carlos  direct  with  farms  below  the 
agency  was  cut  this  year  without  expense.  The  lack  of  water  is  a  constant  draw- 
back to  summer  crops.  No  rain  to  speak  of  has  fallen  here  since  February,  and  the 
San  Carlos  Kiver  is  dry  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth;  the  Gila  nearly  so  until 
within  a  few  days,  the  rains  at  its  headwaters  having  somewhat  increased  its  supply, 
but  unfortunately  too  late  to  save  all  the  com. 

Much  hard  and  intelligent  labor  has  been  done  by  the  farmers,  and  especially  the 
ones  near  the  agency,  and  the  results  of  all  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  satisfactory.  Both 
men  and  animals  have  been  fully  occupied.  The  improvement  in  ditches  much  more 
than  compensates  for  cost  of  labor  regularly  employed  in  irrigation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  Inaians  have  been  encouraged  to  engage  in  work  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Globe  again  this  year,  and  with  fair  results,  the  reports  being  very  good. 

Two  cases  of  giving  liquor  to  Indians  have  occurred  in  that  town,  taken  notice  of 
by  local  anthon ties  with  slight  punishment;  but  they  seem  powerless  to  prevent 
it  All. 

Quite  a  trade  in  baskets  has  been  kept  up  daring  the  year.  The  purchases  for  the 
agency  from  Indians  were  distributed  to  embrace  the  greatest  number  of  families 
possible. 

The  shops  have  been  run  to  full  capacity  and  are  a  great  source  of  saving  for  these 
Indians.  Over  125  wagons,  requiring  all  stages  of  repair,  have  passed  through  the 
shops  this  year,  besides  repairs  t-o  numbers  of  plows,  shovels,  etc.,  and  considerable 
work  on  flames  for  irrigation  purposes,  without  which  labor  progress  would  be  much 
hampered. 

Two  flumes  were  completely  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  two  new  ones  built 
complete.  The  irrif^tion  is  in  better  condition  this  year  than  last,  and  all  the  water 
movmff  has  been  utilized.  The  beds  of  these  rivers,  however,  are  like  a  sponge,  and 
inthis  not  weather  what  is  not  lost  by  evaporation  sinks  to  bed  rook  or  gravel,  which 
is  at  remote  depth. 

The  gristmill  has  done  its  work  well  during  the  year,  turning  out  300,000  pounds 
of  floor  from  wheat  tnmed  in  by  Indians,  makin^^  a  necessary  increase  to  flour 
ration.  The  new  machinery  to  increase  capacity  is  being  pat  in  place,  and  the 
prospect  is  good  for  an  increased  output  of  flour  during  the  present  year.  The  water 
supply  furnished  by  the  steam  power  is  not  sufficient;  but  as  careful  study  has  not 
yet  devised  an  improvement,  a  lack  of  flow  daring  the  summer  months  is  insur- 
mountable. 

Quitea  nnmb^of  trials  for  minor  ofienses  have  been  held  by  the  Indian  court,  which 
has  continued  to  do  well,  and  a  number  of  punishments  by  the  agent,  but  not  more 
than  is  warranted  by  the  number  of  people  under  these  circumstances  of  life.  There 
is  still  considerable  gambling,  but  no  msorders  have  occurred  in  connection  there- 
with. It  has  been  disconntonanoed  as  much  as  possible,  but  is  innate  in  these 
geople.  There  is  still  quite  a  little  tiswin  drinking,  but  no  disorders  of  any  note 
ave  arisen  from  its  use.  Every  case  of  tiswin  making  that  could  be  proved  has 
been  punished  in  some  way.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  totally  prevent  its  use. 

On  the  whole,  the  control  and  disposition  of  the  people  has  lost  nothing  during 
the  year.  Polygamy  has  continued  to  be  held  in  check,  and  every  opportunity  is 
taken  to  separate  dual  families.  There  are  still  a  few  medicine  men  in  vogue  on 
this  reservation,  but  as  the  medicine  is  all  by  ''incantation,^'  no  herbs  or  roots  being 
given,  not  much  harm  is  done.  It  is  of  course  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
White  practice  is  gaining  ground  slowly. 

The  newspapers  of  Arizona  have  teemed  with  Apache  outbreaks  and  reports  of 
marauding  parties  of  Indians  from  here.  Not  one  well-authenticated  case  can  be 
traced  to  these  Indians,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other.  I  know  they  have  been  as  quiet 
for  the  past  year  as  ever  before. 

Internal  troubles  have  been  minor.  On  July  18  Chief  Sanches  was  killed  on 
Cibicu  Creek,  70  miles  from  the  agency,  by  his  brother-in-law.  who  interfered  in  a 
domestic  quarrel.  Tlie  Indian  was  arrested,  brought  to  San  Carlos,  turned  over  to 
ciyil  authority  at  Globe,  and  released  on  ground  of  self-defense.  On  May  9  a  rene- 
gade Indian  whom  I  suppose  to  be  Massai,  a  Chiricahua  Indian,  surprised  a  party  of 
four  women  about  10  miles  south  of  the  agency,  in  the  mountains.    After  some  talk 
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be  shot  one  dead,  slightly  woanded  one  of  two  others  who  ran  away,  and  took  with 
him  a  yonnger  woman  and  child.  Information  was  received  at  midnight,  and  before 
daylight  1  was  on  the  ground  with  a  party  of  police  and  detail  of  Troop  H,  First 
Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Hartman.  The  trail  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  light  enough, 
and  followed  by  Lieutenant  Hartman  at  a  rapid  gait  for  over  60  miles,  when  it  was 
lost  in  numberless  cattle  tracks.  Telegraphic  report  was  made  to  both  Indian  Office 
and  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Colorado.  The  newspapers  reported  this  affair 
as  a  drunken  row  in  which  ten  or  twelve  Indians  had  been  Killed  and  a  greater  num> 
ber  fled  to  the  hills  with  troops  in  pursuit,  with  the  nsnal  '^I  told  yon  so''  preface. 

A  few  complaints  have  been  made  of  Indians  killing  estray  cattle  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  true,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  stop  such 
practice. 

Nothing  authentic  has  been  heard  of  ''Kid"  during  the  year.  The  report  of  his 
presence  on  Cibicu  Creek,  which  occasioned  the  scouting  of  two  or  three  troops  of 
cavalry,  could  not  be  verified  by  any  officer  present.  The  information  was  discred- 
ited at  this  point  from  the  first. 

The  mission  school  9  miles  up  the  San  Carlos  River  has  been  open  a  small  part  of 
the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  ten  or  twelve.  A  small  schoolroom  was  built  there, 
as  also  a  very  good  roomy  cottage  for  the  missionary.  About  10  acres  of  land  wa«  set 
apart  for  their  use,  supported  by  private  funds. 

The  boarding  school  at  the  agency  was  in  full  operation  dnring  Hhe  entire  year, 
excepting  the  summer  vacation,  and  in  my  opinion  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
and  doing  much  ^ood.  Its  pupils  lose  nothing  by  comparison,  in  morals,  manners, 
or  intelligence,  with  any  of  the  same  length  of  schooling  returning  from  the  outside. 
All  the  employees,  with  the  exception  of  the  same  persons  noted  in  my  last  annual 
report,  but  who  are  not  at  this  date  in  the  Indian  school  service,  x>erformed  all  their 
duties  well  and  efficiently.  The  superintendence  of  the  school  was  excellent,  the 
care  of  stores  and  public  property  much  improved,  the  buildings  and  grounds  were 
kept  clean,  and  the  care  and  discipline  of  the  pupils  were  excellent.  The  attendance 
was  kept  at  100  during  the  year.  There  were  but  few  cases  of  sickness  and  one  death, 
that  entirely  beyond  control  of  physician  or  employees.  The  sanitary  condition  is 
good.  An  aerometer  was  put  in  place,  and  works  well.  If  the  suj^ply  of  water  holds 
out  as  now  during  the  rest  of  the  dry  season  another  tank  will  be  asked  for  to 
increase  capacity.  The  buildings  have  been  kept  in  fair  repair  during  the  year. 
The  boys  were  instructed  in  care  of  animals,  gardens,  and  pounds,  work  in  shoe, 
harness,  wheelwright,  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  the  girls  in  general  housework 
and  sewing.    Altogether,  the  whole  school  shows  progress  dnring  the  year. 

There  are  numbers  of  cattle  trespassing  on  this  reservation,  it  being  so  completely 
surrounded  by  ranches^  and  in  the  dry  season  cattle  will  drift  to  better  water  and 
grass  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  Department,  finding  it  impossible 
to  keep  cattle  off  with  any  force  at  the  call  of  the  agent  or  any  moderate  number  of 
troops,  authorized  in  September  of  last  year  the  collection  of  a  grazing  tax  for  cattle 
running  on  the  reserve.  Taxes  at  the  rate  of  about  $4,000  per  year  were  collected 
for  nine  months  subsequent  to  October  1, 1894.  Part  of  this  money  has  been  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  stallions  and  in  improvement  of  the  gristmill. 
The  employment  of  a  stockman  from  this  fund,  if  it  can  be  kept  up,  would  greatly 
improve  the  care  of  Indian  cattle.  Doubtless  there  are  many  cattle  whose  owners 
do  not  pay  for  them,  but  it  is  looked  after  as  much  as  possible  with  the  means  at  hand. 
Cattle  nave  been  kept  away  from  farms. 

All  work  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  fair  repair  for  Indian  and  stage  travel  has 
been  done  during  the  year  by  Indians.  The  small  amount  of  freighting  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  keep  them  in  better  repair. 

The  Indian  police  have  performed  as  good  service  during  the  year  as  is  possible 
for  a  dismounted  force  to  do.  I  feel  that  they  are  being  somewhat  imposed  upon, 
being  compelled  to  furnish  horses  themselves  without  feed,  or  walk  the  long  dis* 
tances  some  of  them  are  required  to  go.  All  of  them  should  be  allowed  forage  for  a 
pony.  All  of  the  policemen  taken  in  the  emergency  of  May  were  on  foot;  conse- 
quently, after  starting  it,  the  trail  had  to  be  given  up  to  troops  and  soonts. 

There  are  no  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation,  farms  being  held  by  individuals 
without  allotment^  and  are  badly  situated  for  other  disposition,  as  all  the  farming 
land  there  is  lies  m  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  rivers  here  and 
White  and  Black  rivers  in  the  north. 

C.  C.  Duncan,  Indian  inspector,  and  Mr.  Heinemann,  school  supervisor,  visited  this 
agency  in  February.    I  presume  their  reports  are  on  file. 

The  stallions  purchased  have  proven  of  much  benefit.  Over  forty  small  stallions 
were  disposed  of  in  the  first  six  weeks  after  purchase.  A  recommendation  is  made 
for  the  purchase  of  graded  bulls  for  the  same  purposes. 

By  an  act  approved  February  19, 1895,  Congress  granted  a  right  of  way  to  the  Qila 
Yaiiey,  G)pbe  and  Northern  Railway  through  this  reservation  nom  Mount  Thomas  to 
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Globe,  and,  nuder  certain  restrictions  as  to  survey  and  location,  authorizing  a  prelimi- 
nary survey,  which  has  been  made,  but  plats  have  not  yot  been  filed.  The  route  enters 
the  reservation  at  a  point  about  8  miles  from  Mount  Thomas,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gila  River,  and  continues  down  the  valley  of  that  river,  following  practically  the 
wagou  road  to  the  junction  of  theS.in  Carlos  with  the  Gila,  about  1  mile  from  and  in 
fullsight  of  the  agency.  From  there  one  survey  runs  up  and  along  the  San  Carlos, 
following  too  closely  the  road  and  cutting  a  number  of  patches  of  land  to  about  12 
miles  up  that  river;  then  turning  west  along  the  main  road,  from  that  point  doing 
little  or  no  damage.  This  route  is,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  objectionable,  the 
features  of  which  will  be  stated  when  report  is  to  be  made  on  survey.  The  other 
route  leaves  the  San  Carlos  about  3  miles  from  the  agency,  and  gradually  rises  to  the 
mesa  and  in  a  generally  northwestern  direction  to  near  what  is  known  as  Gilsens 
Ranch,  a  water  station  on  the  main  road,  from  that  following  near  the  main  road  to 
Globe,  which  is  not  quite  so  practical  and  more  expensive  for  the  railroad,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  of  less  damage  to  the  Indian.  The  Indians  living  along  this  route  are  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  subject  uf  railroad  or  none,  each  reasoning  from  their  own 
views  of  the  matter  and  a  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  My  report  on  the 
first  inquiry  is  on  file. 

I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  reservation  and  to  the  western 
and  southern  portion  of  Arizona  that  a  timber  reserve  be  located  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  north  and  east  fork  of  the  White  River,  Black  River,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gila.  At  and  around  Mounts  Ord  and  Thomas  large  fires  have  been  raging  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  threaten  to  devastate  the  country  unless  some  action  is  taken. 
A  reserve  should  be  made  of  at  least  15  miles  in  extent  to  all  points  from  Mount 
Thomas,  known  as  Baldy.  The  water  supply  of  this  whole  lower  country  is  depend- 
ent thereon,  and  should  parties  once  get  a  foothold  there  for  timber  or  raining  claims 
or  other  purposes  which  would  destroy  timber,  the  water  of  this  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory would  surely  suffer. 

The  agency  employees  generally,  white  and  Indian,  have  done  with  zeal  and  good 
will  the  work  for  which  they  are  paid.  The  clerical  work  of  this  agency  is  very 
large,  and  in  my  opinion  has  been  well  done.  All  that  constant  personal  supervision 
and  control  could  accomplish  has  been  done  to  advance  these  Indians  in  everything 
during  the  year. 

FORT  APACHE  DISTRICT. 

There  are,  according  to  census  of  this  year,  1,739  Indians  on  that  portion  of  the 
reservation,  all  living  north  of  the  Black  River.  They  are  separated  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  by  80  miles  of  rough  mountain  country,  and  have  very  little 
in  common  with  them,  notwithstanding  that  they  arc  the  same  blood  and  much  inter- 
married, and  of  course  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  They  are 
nominally  under  charge  of  an  officer  detailed  by  the  connnanding  general.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Colorado,  who  is  not  ordered  to  report  to  the  agent,  but  comes  under  his 
control  from  force  of  cireunistances  only.  He  has  care  of  all  property  for  which  the 
agent  is  responsible  at  that  point,  but  is  not  in  any  way  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
the  same.  The  control  necessarily  is  vested  in  him.  If  such  detail  is  to  be  continued, 
as  I  think  it  advisable  it  should  be,  as  lons^  as  an  officer  is  agent  at  San  Carlos,  and 
no  separation  is  made  by  law,  I  recommend  that  such  detail  be  made  by  the  War 
Department  as  assistant  to  the  acting  agent,  and  ordered  to  report  to  him  as  such. 
The  present  6tatus  is  not  a  good  official  one,  and  might  be  a  source  of  trouble. 
I  renew  my  recommendation  that  these  Indians  be  given  a  separate  agency.  The 
special  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  and  my  remarks  in  the  letter  thereon  were 
intended  as  a  part  of  this  annual  report,  and  should  be  embodied  in  it,  except  the 
special  clauses  as  to  buildings,  a  recommendation  for  which  is  hereby  renewed. 

Very  little  systematic  farming  has  been  done  by  these  Indians  in  former  years. 
They  are  so  far  away  from  the  agent  that  if  the  authority  in  immediate  control  does 
not  look  personally  after  their  advancement  little  can  be  done  to  better  the  condi- 
tion from  here.  They  have  had  quite  a  number  of  implements  given  them.  Much 
more  is  hoped  for  in  future. 

The  school  at  Apache  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  wished. 
Some  friction  among  employees  and  a  generally  bad  location  for  buildings  have  been 
detrimental.  The  school  was  in  vacation  during  January  and  February  on  account 
of  condition  of  buildings.  They  have  been  much  improved,  however.  Some  future 
action  will  be  necessary  looking  to  a  new  plant  in  a  difierent  location. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albert  L.  Myer, 
Captain f  Eleventh  Infantry ^  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintexdent  op  San  Carlos  School. 


Sam  Cablos  Aobnct,  Ariz.,  July  1, 1S95. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfulJy  sabmit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80. 1895. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  beeu  with  an  IncreaAod  average  attendance  of  eleren  over  that  of  the 
preceding,  beine  100^,  and  has  boen,  in  most  respects,  satisutctory. 

The  health  or  the  pnpils  has  been  generally  good,  better  than  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  dor- 
mitories and  the  poor  water  which  this  locjjity  affords  wonld  warrant. 

The  parents  have  been  kindly  disposed  and  proad  of  the  progress  of  their  children,  bnt  school  is 
not  popular  here,  nor  can  it  be  so  long  as  only  one  out  of  thirteen  of  school  age  can  be  accommodated 
in  school,  and  the  remaining  twelve  run  wila  and  help  to  retrograde  those  who  have  received  a  small 
beginning  in  edncatdon. 

The  age  of  the  pnpils  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  several  of  the  oldest  shonld  be  discharged  this 
year  and  their  places  filled  with  younger  children,  believing  that  they  would  derive  more  benefit  than 
the  older  pupils,  of  whom  the  majority  of  the  girls  have  been  married  before  entering  school. 

Most  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  primary  school  department,  notably  so  in  case  of  a 
beginning  class  of^  Apache  and  Mohave  girls  and  boys  who  now,  without  exception,  speak  English 
intelligently  at  all  times.  The  progress  of  the  higher  grades  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  anlnter- 
ested  and  inefficient  teaching  and  changes  of  instructors.  In  every  case  the  boys  are  more  apt  and 
intelligent  than  the  girls,  following  the  condition  of  their  downtrodden  mothers  (or  generations  past. 

Much  benefit  has  oeen  derived  from  instruction  in  and  use  of  kindergarten  work,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  carry  out  this  work  more  extensively  during  the  next  year.  Singing  has  been  much 
enioyeil  and  proven  beneficial.  Regular  evening  study  hour  has  been  neld  three  evenings  each  week, 
two  evenings  devoted  to  singing,  with  an  intermission  monthly  for  a  general  sociable,  wnich  has  been 

K'eatly  ei^oyed.  and  has  proven  a  means  of  teaching  the  children  what  innocent,  childlike  intercourse 
)twe'en  girls  and  boys  really  is.  which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  The  two  remaininc 
evenings  have  been  given  up  to  bathing,  the  facilities  for  which  are  of  the  most  meager  and  poorest 
descriptKtt. 

An  interesting  Sunday  school  has  been  held,  and  regular  church  services  conducted  by  Kev. 
Plocber.  Lutheran  missionary,  who  has  given  his  services  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

All  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observed  with  exercises,  etc.  A  fine  Christmas  dinner  and  an 
abundantly  supplied  Christmas  tree  were  made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the 
generosity'  of  Captain  Myer  and  friends  of  the  school. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  extremely  arduous  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  has  been  well 
done,  and  girls  have  b^en  carefully  taught.  The  laundry  work  also  has  been  satisfactory,  and  instruc- 
tion given  such  as  can  be  practic^  at  home,  where  the  garments  will  be  washed  in  the  river  and  dried 
on  the  bushes,  for  to  camn  life  is  what  our  pupils  must  of  necessity  return.  The  sewing  room  has 
been  an  effioieot  teacher,  tne  mending  departments  being  tho  most  practical.  The  camp  Indians  are 
adepts  with  the  needle,  and  the  girls  are  easily  trained  and  do  most  excellent  work. 

Tne  boys,  with  the  industrial  teacher,  have  performed  the  outside  work  of  the  school,  cared  for  their 
dormitories,  etc.  Two  have  been  trained  throughout  the  year  in  the  agency  blacksmith  shop,  two  in 
the  carpenter  shop,  five  in  the  school  harness  shop,  and  five  in  the  shoe  shop.  These  latter  have  half- 
•oled  and  otherwise  repaired  283  pairs  of  school  shoes,  thus  aiding  in  making  our  sapply  suffice  for 
our  needs. 

A  fine  aermotor  and  water  tank  have  been  erected,  giving  us  a  limited  qnantity  of  water  for  our 
school  sarden,  cultivated  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  which  has  yielded  only  scanty  returns, 
although  the  instruction  and  labor  of  the*  boys  have  amply  repaid  the  cost  of  seed«  which  was  small- 
We  are  much  enoouraged  for  ereater  effort  in  this  line  next  year. 

Our  cows  have  furnished  alfthe  milk  the  pupils  could  be  induced  to  consume,  they  being  ignorant 
of  its  use  at  their  camps,  and  do  not  learn  to  like  it  very  well. 

Much  has  been  done  in  minor  repairs,  moving  buildings,  repairing  and  constnioting  fence,  erecting 
screens,  painting,  etc..  the  boys  doing  their  work  well  and  oheerfnlly.  The  need^of  a  competent 
general  mechanic,  as  industrial  teacher,  is  much  felt  and  would  aid  us  greatly. 

A  creditable  display  of  schoolroom,  kindergarten,  and  manual  work  was  sent  to  the  International 
and  Cotton  States  ^ixposit ion,  which,  we  trust,  will  aid  in  placing  the  despised  Apaches  in  a  favora- 
ble light. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  good  discipline  was  maintained  with  difficulty,  makins  stringent 
measures  necessary,  bnt  during  tne  latter  part,  the  chief  cause  having  been  removed,  It  has  been 
comparatively  easy,  and  all  are  happy  and  content,  no  case  of  running  away,  insubordination,  nor 
intoxication  having  occurred.  The  efficient  service  of  the  Indian  disciplinarian,  Justin  Shedee.  a 
retnmed  Carlisle  student,  has  been  much  appreciated  in  this  direction.  He  also  acceptably  fills  the 
necessary  position  of  interpreter  for  Indians  carrying  on  business  with  the  school. 

During  tne  year  the  Indian  visitors  have  been  frequent  and  interested  observers  at  the  school,  and 
all  parents  visit  freely  on  Saturday,  which  day  is  given  up  to  this  purpose. 

School  closed  with  an  open  day  with  a  bountiful  dinner  for  all  parents,  and  tho  songs,  recitations, 
marches,  drills,  ete.,  of  the  children  were  apparently  much  enjoyed  by  the  Indians  present. 

The  extreme  heat  has  made  the  month  of  June  a  severely  trying  one  to  the  pupils  and  employees 
alike,  and  the  health  of  all  wonld  be  benefited  by  an  intermission  of  school  during  that  month,  the 
strain  being  almost  unendurable. 

The  school  has  been  visited  by  Supervisor  Heinemann  and  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Duncan. 
Also  by  representatives  from  nonreser>'ation  schools,  who  have  in  each  case  failed  to  secure  a  pupil 
for  such  scnool. 

We  have  received  the  hearty  suppoit  and  every  needed  aid  and  encouragement  ^m  Captain  Myer, 
without  whose  complete  cooperation  no  degree  of'  success  could  have  been  experienced. 

The  need  of  a  dormitory  building,  a  bakery,  and  bath  house  is  very  great,  the  addition  of  which 
would  increase  the  capacity  of  the  school  by  at  least  twenty -five. 

Appreciative  of  ana  grateful  for  all  favors  received,  I  am, 
very  respeotfuUy, 

Ltdia  L.  Hunt, 
Superintendent. 

Capt.  Albbbt  L.  Mtbr, 

Acting  United  SUUee  Indian  Agent, 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Apache  School. 

San  Cablos  Aobnct, 
Fort  Apache,  Arit.,  Juiy  5,  1895. 

8lB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  and  last  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  this  school. 
In  doing  so  I  realize  the  inconsistency  of  flattering  stateraenta  in  reference  to  our  last  T^r's  progress 
a«  a  communal  and  formative  organization.  However,  the  present  status  of  the  schoolis  but  a  logical 
result  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  labored. 

On  January  12.  by  authority  of  the  Indian  Office,  our  fifty-two  school  children  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  order  that  the  achool  bnUdings  roi^t  be  repaired.  On  April  2  school  waa 
reopened  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  boys.  Ko  repairs  were  made  on  buildings  till  near  the 
last  week  of  April ;  hence  our  small  enrollment,  exclusively  of  boys.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  much 
improvement  has  recently  been  efilected  in  the  way  of  rendering  our  builaings  comparatively  com- 
fortable. The  school  can  now  accommodate  forty  boys  and  about  twentv-five  girls.  We  need  an 
additional  building  for  class  and  assembly  rooms.  We  have  but  one  room  (20  by  20feet)  which  can  be 
ased  for  such  purposes. 

School  has  been  in  session  two  hundred  and  twentv-four  davs  during  the  last  year,  with  one  week's 
suspension  of  class  work  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  two  weeks  in  June,  in  order  that  repairs 
be  made  in  building  in  which  the  schoolroom  is  situated.  All  circumstances  considered,  a  very  credit- 
able work  has  been  done  in  the  schoolrooms. 

There  has  been  little  opportonitv  withiu  the  last  year  for  boys  to  assist  in  mechanical  work,  bat 
since  their  return  in  Apnl  they  have  received  much  instruction  in  gardening,  and  have  been  of 
material  assistance  in  making  a  good  garden. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  both  girls  and  boys  performed  domestic  services,  the  boys 
aa  well  as  the  girls,  under  direction  of  the  assistjint  matron,  doing  their  own  laandry  work,  and 
assisting  in  the  dining  room.    Since  April  details  for  all  work  have  consisted  solelv  of  bovs. 

The  school  is  now  attaining  a  footing  which  will  assure  more  successful  work  in  the  future,  if  an 
enthusiuHt  in  Indian  work  is  sent  as  superintendent. 

While  the  employees  of  the  school  have  struggled  earnestly  to  make  the  school  a  success,  and 
shirked  no  duty  required  of  them,  I  am  much  dinconragcd  with  the  showing  of  the  year's  work. 

With  much  appreciation  of  the  court esien  received  from  the  superintendent  of  &dlan  schools  and 
the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bbnj.  F.  Jackson. 

(The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  through  Lieut.  W.  C.  Rivers,  officer  in  charge  White  Moan- 
tain  Apaches,  and  Capt.  A.  L.  Myer,  acting  Uuted  States  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

KooPA  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  Avigu9i  26, 1896. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following^  as  my  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Hoopa  and  Lower  Klamath  River  Indians  of  this  reservation  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1895: 

HOOPA8. 

Number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation — males,  229;  females,  263  ..  492 

Males  above  18  years 134 

Females  above  14  years 185 

Children  6  to  16  years 114 

Number  of  family  groups 135 

Births  during  the  year 13 

Deaths  during  the  year 13 

Modern  houses  occupietl  by  Indians 93 

Modem  houses  built  this  year 6 

Barns  and  other  buildings 42 

Barns  and  other  buildings  built  during  the  year 5 

Stock  owned  by  Indians : 

Horses 234 

Mules 15 

Cattle 339 

Swine 339 

Fowls 1,823 

Land  cultivated  during  the  year: 

By  agency  and  school acres..  80 

By  Indians do....  723 

Total 803 

Increase  over  last  year acres . .  117 
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The  yi<)ld  will  be  approximately  as  I'uUowb  : 

Wheat bushels. .  3, 500 

Oate... .• do 3,600 

Hay tous. .      550 

Corn bushel*..       300 

Beans do 200 

Vegetables do 5,500 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty -seven  logs  were  brought  to  the  mill  and  sawed  into  171,400 
feet  of  assorted  lumber. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  miles  of  ueW  wa^on  road  were  graded  and  opened  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  reservation  and  34  mile6  of  the  old  road  iu  the  valley  repaired 
and  reopened.  This  work  involved  the  movement  of  over  11,000  cubic  yaras  of  earth 
and  rocK  and  the  construction  of  eleven  bridges  and  numerous  culverts.  All  the 
arable  land  on  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  is  now  accessible  to  vehicles  and 
farm  machinery,  and  the  work  has  resulted  in  a  visible  impetus  to  home  making 
outside  the  valley. 

The  allotineut  of  the  land  is  now  in  progress  and  will  be  finished  this  fall  as  far  as 
surveys  have  been  made  for  the  purpose.  The  people  appear  to  be  contented  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  and  to  be  anxious  to  have  it  completed.  The 
survey  should  be  extended  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  industry  the  people  have  an  inclination  for,  and  it  is  the 
only  permanent  occupation  possible  for  them  or  that  they  can  successfully  follow. 
Those  who  are  not  too  old  and  weak  to  labor  are  now  wholly  self-sustaining. 

The  boarding  school  was  in  session  ten  months  of  the  year,  from  September  to 
June.  The  result  of  the  year's  work  iu  education  is  satisfactory  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  average  for  the  year  is  95  per  cent;  the  greatest  number  in  attendance 
at  any  time,  115.  Four  of  the  advanced  pupils  will  be  sent  to  the  Carlisle  school  in 
September  to  take  a  higher  course.  The  personnel  of  the  school  is  efficient  and  sat- 
isfactory in  every  respect. 

LOWBR   KLAMATH   lUVER  INDIANH. 

Total  number  on  the  old  reservation,  including  the  connecting  strip: 

Males 302 

Females 371 


Total 673 

Children  6  to  16  years 161 

Number  of  family  groups 168 

Modern  houses  occupied  by  Indians  (sawed  and  split  lumber) 137 

Indian  houses  occupied  by  Indians  (stone  and  hewn  slabs) 31 

Number  of  horses  and  mules 76 

Number  of  cattle 26 

About  five-sixths  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in  small  tracts,  cultivated  as  gardens. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people  is  derived  from  agriculture. 

The  people  are  friendly,  and  appear  to  be  contented.  The  local  magistrates  take 
cognizance  of  offenses  occurring  among  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  change. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougherty, 
Captain f  U,  8,  A.^  Acting  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Hoopa  Valley  School. 

HoopA  Vallby,  Cal.,  Jvly  i,  1895, 

SIR:  1  hare  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  animal  report  of  tho  Hoopa  Valley  boarding  school  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1895. 

The  term  just  closed  is  t)ie  Ihu^  year  of  the  ttchool.  Tho  average  daily  att«>odanco  for  the  term  is- 
95.  The  attendance  was  low  during  the  month  of  Septcuibc^r.  Counting  m>m  October  1,  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  100.    Tho  averngn  u;;q  falls  between  10  nnd  11  years. 

Onr  first  concern  hns  been  for  tho  health  nnd  comfort  of  the  chilrlreu.  We  are  glad  indeed  to  be  able 
again  to  place  a  cipher  in  the  death  culunin.  Since  the  boarding  school  flriit  opened  no  death  has 
occurred.  During  the  month  of  May  we  had  a  severe  cane  ol  membranous  croup  and  one  case  of 
pleurisy  complicated  with  rhemnatlsm.  Besides  these  two  instances,  wo  have  had  no  cases  wkiob  gave 
ns  any  more  concern  than  the  exercise  ot  due  dil1t;eiice  and  pn)inptne!*s  in  their  care  and  treatment. 
Tbronghont  the  year  tho  children  have  been,  ns  a  rule,  happy  and  healthy  and  haye  grown  rapidly. 

Themdastrial  department  for  the  eirls  is  well  organised.  They  are  i^ettiug  the  greatest  possible 
good  out  of  the  Uitual  necessary  work,  along  with  the  special  training  given  by  tho  employees  in  their 
re«i>ective  departmente.  The  Industrial  department  for  the  buys  is  much  imiiroved  over  the  invvioas 
year.  Much  good  has  l>een  done  by  way  of  cultivating  iu  them  habits  of  promptness  and  Indastry  and 
in  ttachlng  them  to  expect  to  work. 
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The  literary  department  has  dooe  very  creditable  work.  At  the  present  rate  of  improvement  it  will 
not  be  many  years  till  all  the  rounger  goneratiou  of  Hoopoe  will  be  able  Ut  read  and  write. 

The  younger  parents  actively  favor  education.  White  people  who  have  lived  for  a  unmber  of  yearn 
in  this  part  of  tiie  country  say  that  they  can  see  a  general  improvement  among  the  Indians  since  the 
establisDmentof  the  school. 

We  have  been  favored  by  occasional  visita  from  teachers  of  the  district  schools.  They  freely 
acknowledge  that  Indian  children  do  much  better  in  this  school  than  in  theirs. 

We  now  nave  a  new  school  bnilding,  with  a  capacity  of  120  pupils.    An  extension  has  been  built  to 
the  ffirlrt' dormitorv.    A  new  drying  room  and  other  improvements  have  been  added  to  the  laundry. 
In  fact,  all  needed  Improvements  are  being  added  by  the  officer  in  charge  as  fast  as  possible. 
Four  pupils  have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  a  noureservation  schooL 
School  closed  with  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  school  work,  to  which  the  public  was  invited. 
ReapectfoUy  subaiitted. 

Henby  a.  Kendal. 
l^perintendHit  and  Principal  Teacher. 
Approved. 

Wm.  E.  Docghebty. 
Captain,  U.  8.  A.,  Acting  Agent., 
The  ScrpKBurmiDKNT  or  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  August  51  f  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  together  with  required  statistics. 

The  inclosed  census  report  shows  a  total  population  of  3,791  Indians.  I  have  not 
taken  a  complete  census  this  year,  for  want  of  time  more  than  for  any  other  reason. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  generally  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  industrious.  Pro- 
gressive in  their  general  habits,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  farming  and  domestic 
pursuits,  they  are  advancing  in  civilization.  The  matter  of  improving  their  stock  is 
a  subject  in  which  the  Indians  are  very  much  interested.  I  have  a  desire  to  advance 
this  commendable  industry.    To  that  end  I  shall  ask  for  information. 

Tnle  Biver  Beservation  has  produced  very  fair  crops  under  the  management  of 
Farmer  Stice,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
hordes  of  ground  squirrels,  though  Mr.  Stice  employed  all  possible  efforts  to  destroy 
thepests. 

The  Indians^  stock  and  dwellings  have  received  attention  during  the  year;  the 
improvements  are  very  satisfactory. 

Potrero  Beservation. — The  Escondido  Irrigation  Company  has  finished  its  irrigation 
ditch  through  the  reservation.  At  the  present  time  I  can  see  no  ii^jury  that  can  occur 
to  Indians  or  reservation.  The  company  has  furnished  employment  to  the  Indians 
since  beginning  the  work,  as  it  agreed  to  do. 

The  La  JoUa  school  building  needs  some  repairs,  which  will  be  estimated  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1896. 

Mesa  Grande,  on  tract  Ho.  2  of  the  Santa  Ysabel  Beservation. — I  have  succeeded  in 
part — that  is  to  say,  I  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  on  the  reservation. 

The  school  building  needs  some  repairs  and  the  water  supply  requires  attention 
and  improving. 

Temacnla  Batervation. — The  outrageous  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  teacher  of 
the  Pechanffo  Indian  day  school,  is  still  a  mystery,  as  well  as  the  burning  of  the 
school  building.  Mateo  Pa,  the  captain,  was  arrested,  and,  together  with  other 
Indians,  tried  and  acquitted.  As  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Indians,  I  prefer 
to  let  the  court's  finding  represent  my  views. 

I  have  just  completed  the  new  Pechango  school  building  at  this  reservation,  which 
school  will  be  ready  to  open  September  1,  1895,  the  beginning  uf  the  regular  term. 

Ymna  Betervatlon. — The  Indians  grow  cix)p8  on  the  low  overflow  of  the  Colorado 
River.  They  simply  plant  the  seed  of  the  crop  required  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
fertile  soil,  dropping  the  seed,  covering  same,  and  patiently  wait  to  see  it  grow,  as 
they  never  cultivate.  Fair  crops  are  raised  this  way.  The  people  are  industrious 
and  work  well  under  instruction.  An  additional  farmer  would  prove  valuable  here. 
The  niesqnite  bean  is  their  principal  food,  <iuantities  of  which  are  stored  for  use. 
To  deprive  them  of  this  crop  would  almost  destroy  the  existence  of  the  Indians.  A 
thorough  system  of  irrigation  would  enable  the  Indians  to  grow  several  crops 
annually  of  varied  articles  of  food.  These  Indiann  possess  no  cattle  or  sheep.  They 
seem  to  have  no  desire  to  possess  them.  They  have  nnule  great  improvements  in  their 
dwellings.  Comfortable  stick  houses  have  taken  the  place  of  dugout  huts.  Many 
houses  possess  doors  and  quite  a  number  have  windows. 

The  older  Indians  cling  with  some  tenacity  to  the  ideas  of  witchcraft.  Disease 
and  misfortune  are  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  younger  Indians,  however,  pay 
little  attention  to  witchcraft,  and  less  to  the  medicine  man.  The  habit  of  not  only 
cremating  the  body  of  the  deceased,  but  all  the  property,  is  materially  decreasing. 
Formerly  the  hearts  of  animals  were  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  fire  as  an  offering, 
while  the  bodies  of  the  animals  furnished  food  for  the  guests  at  the  mourning  obse- 
qnlef .    This  custom  is  no  longer  practiced,  and  but  little  food  or  property  is  now 
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destroyed  on  these  occasions.    I  therefore  conclude  that  the  Ynmas  are  progressing 
in  civilization  at  a  fair  rate. 

Twenty-nine  Palms  Baservation  is  situated  on  the  Colorado  Desert,  and  is  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

Recently  very  valuable  gold  mines  have  been  discovered  all  around  the  reservation, 
which  are  being  worked  with  wonderful  results.  So  far  no  trouble  has  occurred,  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  camp  following  of  prosperous  min- 
ing camps  will  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  Indians,  in  order  to  acquire  their  valuable 
water  rights.    Of  this  I  shall  be  very  careful. 

Cahnilla Reservation. — Trouble  has  occurred  in  the  matter  of  cattle  stealing,  resulting 
in  two  Indians  being  sent  to  state  prison,  one  for  five  and  the  other  for  eight  years. 
These  convictions  were  obtained  as  much  as  otherwise  from  the  fact  that  the  boun- 
dary lines  are  not  clearly  defined  by  survey.  Thus  the  civil  authorities  have  juris- 
diction in  this  country.  Before  a  jury  it  is  almost  a  certain  cotfviction  for  anyone 
accused  of  the  offense  of  cattle  stealing,  especially  so  if  he  be  an  Indian. 

I  have  built  an  addition  to  the  school  building  at  Cahuilla,  which  now  is  one  of  the 
best  school  buildings  of  the  agency. 

Lagona  Reservation  is  in  the  same  sad  condition  as  Campo,  La  Posta,  Inija,  and 
Manzanita,  as  I  reported  in  my  letter  of  January  3,  1895.  The  facts  are  that  they 
are  all  mislocated.  The  commissions  must  have  an  estimate  of  the  lands  occupied 
by  the  Indians  without  a  survey,  which  has  proved  incorrect,  as  stated. 

I  find  a  man  by  the  name  of  £.  A.  Harper  who  has  fenced  in  a  part  of  the  land 
occupied  by  Captain  Valentine,  and  also  a  part  of  their  cemetery.  Harper  has  a 
deed  from  the  State  of  California  for  the  lands  he  claims.  This  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  commission  described  properly  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  sufi'crance.  How  long  the  Indians  can  stay  here  with  their 
lauds  80  taken  away  is  questionable. 

Capitan  Grande  Reservation  has  been  allotted  by  H.  W.  Fatten  into  thirty-seven 
allotments.    The  Indians  are  contented  and  happy  with  their  lands. 

I  have  opened  a  new  Indian  day  school  on  this  reservation,  with  an  attendance  of 
thirty  children,  and  £.  T.  Thomas  as  teacher. 

Agoa  Caliente  Reservatioin  Ho.  2. — The  water  question  of  this  reservation  is  still 
unsettled.  Under  letter  dated  July  10, 1895, 1  am  instructed  to  give  ten  days'  notice 
to  Mr.  McCallum  and  others  in  interest  to  remove  property,  etc.,  from  the  reserva- 
tion. Failing  in  this,  I  am  instructed  to  take  possession  of  same  at  as  little  loss  as 
possible  to  the  parties  concerned,  all  of  which  shall  have  prompt  attention  as  soon 
us  the  parties  in  interest  return. 

Torres  Reservation. — I  have  undertaken  some  water  developments  at  the  village  of 
Torres,  on  this  reservation.  I  am  at  this  writing  unable  to  report  what  success  I 
will  have,  since  the  work  is  not  far  euough  advanced  to  say  beyond  a  question  of 
doubt  what  will  be  the  results,  but  I  feel  sure  of  final  success. 

I  have  recommended  and  asked  for  authority  to  expend  $1,750  in  the  boring  of  an 
artesian  well  at  or  near  the  Martinez  dav  school  that  would  supply  irrigation  water 
for  the  village  and  pure  water  for  the  school.  The  water  in  the  present  surface  well 
is  impure  and  not  healthy.  I  have  completed  the  building  and  added  a  second  roof 
over  the  entire  structure  to  protect  the  teacher  and  pupils  from  the  intense  heat 
during  the  summer.  • 

Korongo  Reservation. — I  have  expended  the  sum  of  $2,310.81  in  the  purchase  of 
material  and  employment  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  canal  for  the 
Indians.  The  entire  work  has  been  performed  by  the  Indians  without  the  aid  of  a 
white  man  further  than  I  could  furnish  them  with  from  the  agency.  The  water  is 
running  in  the  canal  at  present  and  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  ludians.  While  this 
canal  is  a  success,  it  requires  to  be  extended  and  completed  to  perform  the  service 
anticipated. 

The  school  building  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  water  system  needs  improving, 
authority  for  which  was  denied  me  upon  the  ground  of  insufficient  attendance. 

Agua  Caliente  (Warner's  ranch). — The  case  between  the*  Indians  and  the  owners  of 
the  ranch,  for  the  lands  and  homes  of  the  Indians,  is  yet  unsettled.  These  Indians 
need  financial  aid  in  their  hard  fight  for  their  just  rights,  their  homes,  and  the  homes 
of  their  forefathers.    The  school  building  is  in  thorou^'h  repair. 

San  Felipe  Village. — Situated  as  this  village  is,  on  a  grant,  the  people  are  undergoing 
a  slow  process  of  persecution.  I  have  attempted  to  alleviate  their  troubles  with 
reasonable  success,  yet  I  am  satisfied  it  is  only  temporary. 

San  Luis  Rey  Village  is  in  the  same  sad  predicament  as  the  San  Felipe  Indians  are 
in.  In  both  instances  it  Is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  forced  to  aban- 
don their  homes. 

Santa  Ynei  Village. — The  lands  of  this  village,  together  with  the  people,  are  very 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  last  yenry  except  that  they  are  not  being  disturbed  in 
their  property  ri;;hts  by  the  whites.  I  have  hopes  of  locating  the  Indians  comfort- 
ably upon  the  lands  oft'ereil.  them  by  the  owuerc  of  the  College  grant.  Just  when 
this  can  be  done  is  questionable,  it  requiring  time  and  patience  to  succeed. 
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Allotmoiti. — I  have  but  one  addition  to  make  to  the  allotted  reservations  of  this 

agency  as  reported  last  year,  which  is  that  of  Capitan  Grande,  by  H.  W.  Patton, 

agent.    The  allotments  are : 

Kamber. 

San  LnisRey,  by  Miss  Kate  Foote..... 51 

Potrero,  by  Carare 156 

Pala,  by  Carare - 12 

Peohauga,  by  Carare 92 

Sycuan,  by  ratton 17 

Capitan  Grande,  by  Patton 37 

Of  these  allotted  reservations  there  are  bat  two  of  the  surveys  approved,  viz, 
Pala,  by  Carare,  twelve  allotments,  and  Sycnan,  by  Patton,  seventeen  allotments. 

The  Santa  Ysabel  and  Mesa  Grande  Indians  have  refused  to  allow  Special  Agent 
Patton  to  allot  their  lands.  However,  npon  my  assuring  them  of  the  benetits  to  arise 
^om  the  allotment,  the  progressive  Indians  agreed  to  have  their  lands  allotted.  I 
feci  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

HomestMd  and  other  land  entries. — To  this  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention, 
with  reasonable  sucess.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  iinal  proof  to  the  homestead 
entry  of  Tom  Jhelespie's  heirs. 

Indian  dav  schools. — While  I  have  mentioned  the  buildings  built  and  improvements 
made  to  schools  under  the  head  of  the  reservation  upon  which  they  are  located,  I 
feel  that  to  speak  of  them  here  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

Martinez  school  building  has  been  completed  and  the  second  roof  added  to  protect 
^the  pupils  and  teacher  from  as  much  of  the  intense  heat  as  possible. 

Cahuilla  school  building  has  had  a  comfortable  room  added  to  accommodate  the 
teacher,  which  was  badlv  needed. 

Capitan  Grande  school  building  was  a  dwelling,  the  original  cost  of  which  was 
$2^000.    Being  auite  new  I  purchased  same  for  $991.40. 

Potrero  school  building  has  been  completed,  and  is  a  splendid  building  for  the  sum 
it  cost.    The  only  trouble  now  is  water  for  the  grounds  and  for  drinking  purposes. 

Rincon  school  building  has  been  repaired  but  not  in  a  manner  adequate. 

Fechanga  school  building  has  Just  been  completed.  It  has  not  yet  been  opened. 
1  T?ill  say  of  this  building  that  we  have  no  better.  Water  is  very  scarce  and  not  of 
the  best  quality. 

Agua  Caliente  school  building  has  undergone  thorough  repairs  and  is  now  in  first- 
class  condition.    The  water  system  has  been  thoroughly  renovated. 

The  schools  that  must  receive  attention  this  year  are :  Martinez,  for  water ;  Potrero, 
^r  water;  Saboba,  for  water  and  repairs;  Mesa  Grande,  for  water  and  repairs;  La 
Jolla,  for  repairs;  Rincon,  for  repairs.  These  improvements  1  shall  recommend  as  I 
come  to  them  during  the  fiscal  year  1896. 

Tnle  River  will  have  a  new  school  building  at  once.  When  completed  I  will  then 
have  eleven  day  schools  in  my  charge,  being  scattered  over  a  large  territory.  The 
distance  between  Tule  River  school  on  the  north  and  Capitan  Grande  on  the  south 
is,  in  an  air  line,  about  420  miles ;  by  wagon  road  it  is  nearly  650  miles. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  names  of  teachers,  compensa- 
ition,  location  of  schools,  number  of  days  attendance  at  each  school,  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  with  the  average«attendanoe,  as  follows: 


Ksme  of  teacher. 


Miss  Sftirah  E.  Morris 

Mr.  James  M.  Gates 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton 

Mrs.  N.J.  Salsberry 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Babbitt 

Mrs.  Hylena  A.  Nickerson. 

Miss  Flora  Golsh 

Miss  Ora  M.  Salmons 

Mr.  E.F.  Thomas 


Compen- 

sation per 
montn. 

$72.00 

72.00 

72.00 

72.00 

72.00 

72.00 

72.00 

72.00 

72.00 

Location  of  schools. 


Potrero 

Martines 

Saboba  

Cahuilla 

Aqua  Caliente.. 
Mesa  Grande... 

La  Jolla 

Binoon 

Capitan  Grande 


Average 

Number 

number 

of  days 
attend- 

of pupils 
enrolled 

ance. 

during 

the  year. 
24.75 

3,235 

2,857 

24.5 

3,722 

18.5 

4,433 

32 

2.487 

19.75 

2,500 

21 

3,724 

36.5 

4, 566 

30 

590 

30 

Average 

attend- 

anoe. 


17 

18.25 

22.83 

22.40 

13.82 

12.44 

20.47 

23.06 

29.5 


Crimes. — Further  than  the  outrageous  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  of  Pechanga 
school,  the  destruction  of  the  school  building  by  fire,  and  the  case  of  cattle  stealing 
at  the  Cahuilla,  our  agency  has  been  quiet  and  nree  from  trouble  of  a  serious  uature. 
At  one  time  I  feared  trouble,  and  even  bloodshed,  at  Torres,  on  the  desert,  but  all 
quieted  down.    Peace  and  harmony  now  prevail. 

Indostiies. — The  Indians  are  naturally  good  workers  when  encouraged.  Many  of 
them  have  good  farms,  which  they  care  for  in  the  most  approved  manner.  One  in 
purticiUari  near  Banning,  produces  as  fine  a  grade  of  raisins  as  I  have  seen  produced 
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by  any  white  fanner.  I  And  some  difficnity  iu  keeping  the  Indians  employeil.  Oar 
largest  frnit  growers  and  those  who  should  take  more  interest  in  the  Indians  fail  to 
employ  them  in  any  capacity. 

Boads.— I  have  caosea  the  Indians  of  each  reservation  to  keep  up  and  extend  their 
wagon  roads.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  are  of  some  importance  and  take 
a  corresponding  interest  in  progressive  matters. 

Landi. — The  reservations  are,  as  you  are  aware,  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, therefore  the  lands  vary  to  snch  an  extent  as  would  beggar  description.  Every 
class  of  soil  exists  among  the  many  reservations  in  my  charge.  What  is  deticient  in 
one  is  supplied  in  another  locality.  The  Indians  are  caring  lor  their  homes  and  lands 
very  well.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  lands  of  the  Indians  on  the  La^pna,  Campo,  La 
Posta,  Ini^a,  and  Manzanita  reservations  need  Department  attention,  as  I  recom- 
mended in  my  letter  of  January  3.  1895. 

Water  for  irrigation. — I  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  irrigation  system  of 
the  various  reservations  comprising  this  agency,  all  of  which  I  have  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  reservation  upon  which  such  improvements  have  been  made.  I 
would  reconunend,  however,  that  water  be  developed  by  a  series  of  artesian  wells 
for  irrigation  purposes  for  the  Desert  Indians  residing  at  Martinez,  Torres,  Agua 
Dulce,  and  Alimo  Bonitn.  They  are  certainly  deserving.  Their  land  is  good/bnt 
requires  an  abundance  of  water,  for  the  re.ason  that  at  this  writing,  at  the  locations 
named  above,  the  thermometer  registers  120^  to  130^  F.  It  is  enough  to  live  in  this 
beat,  without  being  short  of  water.  Their  land  produces  well  when  they  have  suf- 
ficient water  to  irrigate  with. 

Many  other  places  need  attention  in  this  particular,  especially  Peehanga,  or  Teme- 
oula  Reservation.  I  shall  recommend  and  request  authority  to  develop  water  for 
the  school  and  people  of  this  reservation. 

Liquor  traffic. — I  nave  had  no  better  success  this  year  than  last  in  the  suppression 
of  this  trade.  I  find  it  very  difficult  under  the  laws  to  obtain  sufficient  eviuence  to 
convict  a  person  of  the  offense  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 

The  foUowingstatement  shows  the  names  of  the  reservations  or  villages,  with  their 
population  and  sex,  number  of  children  under  18  years  of  age,  by  sexes,  mixed  blood 
number  speaking  English,  and  the  number  of  dwellings  of  all  classes  used  by  the 
Indians. 

The  marginal  letters  indicate  the  tribe  to  which  each  village  or  reservation  of 
Indians  belong,  as  follows:  Y.,  Yuma;  S.  L.  R.,  San  Luis  Key;  T.  R.,  Tule  River; 
C.,CahuUla;  D.,  Diegueno;  S.,  Serrano;  A.  C,  Agua  Calieute;  S.  I.,  Santa  Ynez. 


Name. 


Reservations: 

Yuma 

Saboba 

Mesa  Grande 

Potrero 

Tale  River 

Cahnilla 

Capitan  Grande 

Sycaan  

Santa  Ysabel 

San  Manuel 

Temecnla 

Rincon 

Los  Coyotes 

Agna  Calieute,  No.  2 . 

Campo 

Cayapipo 

Panma 

Santa  Rosa 

PaU 

Augustine , 

CalMuson , 

Torres 

Twenty-nine  Palms . . 

Morongo 

Santa  YneE 

Ini^a 

Villaees: 

Puerta  de  In  Cnica. 

Ag^a  Calieute  a 

PuiTUi  Yunovia  a... 

San  Luis  Key   

San  Felipe..* 


Population. 


»-  u 


"54 


Male. 


Fe. 
male. 


Number  of  chil- 
dren uuder  ^     ,    .« —  « 
18  years  of  age.       ^     V^mS-^^B 


Total.  Male 


408 
72 
02 

114 
98 

115 
66 
22 
37 
22 
91 
68 
74 
30 
11 
20 
21 
25 
20 
22 
22 

179 
7 

113 
27 
15 


7 
67 
32 
25 

43 


299 
73 
85  . 

141  I 
93  I 

111 
67  I 

16! 

38  I 

16 

99 

63 

52 

24 

10 

19 

26 

26 

33 

21 

20 

141 

6 

115 

30 

17  I 

4 

87 
25 
25 


ToUl    l.WiS    1.82G 


707 

145 

177 

255 

191 

226 

133 

38 

75 

38 

190 

131 

126 

54 

21 

39 

47 

51 

53 

43 

42 

320 

13 

228 

66 

32 

U 

154 

57 

50 

78 


157 

23 

38 

44 

39 

47 

23 

7 

II 

6 

35 

28 

33 

10 

2 

10 

5 

8 

5 

9 

5 

62 

8 

38 
11 


1 

28 

9 

9 

20 


nSe.  Total.; 


,e 


90 
24  I 
28  I 

49 
38  I 
24  I 

2  I 
17 

4 

37  I 
21  I 

24 : 

6 

3  I 

10  I 
4 

». 

11  I 

7 

7 
54  , 

1 
43 
17  ' 

6 


31 
0 
4 

15 


247 
47 
66 
107 
88 
85 
47 

9 
28 
10 
72 
49 
57 
16 

5 
20 

9 
17 
16 
16 
12 
116 

4 
81 
28 
13 

1 

59 
18 
13 
35 


3.791   733   658  1.391 


300 

100 

125 

200 

150 

125 

75 

20 

45 

25 

125 

100 

90 

25 

16 

20 

25 

25 

40 

25 

20 

200 

3 

160 

50 

25 

5 

100 
35 
30 
50 


I 


300 

110 

160 

225 

100 

135 

100 

25 

50 

25 

130 

110 

lUO 

30 

10 

25 

30 

25 

35 

20 

20 

190 

4 

200 

50 

15 

3 
90 
30 

35 
40 


«  >. 

ttLa   . 

wellin 

used 

Indians 

Tribe. 

Q 

200 

T. 

65 

8.  L.  R, 

75 

S.  L.  R. 

65 

S.L.  R. 

45 

T.R. 

60 

C. 

30 

D. 

8 

D. 

18 

9 
45 
40 
85 
15 

5 

8 
12 
12 
10 

8 

7 
55 

2 
56 
60 

5 

5 

50 : 

15 

7  ' 

15 

I 


S.  L.  R. 

S. 
S.  L.  R, 
S.  Ij.  r. 
S.  L.  R. 

C. 

D. 

D. 
S.  L.  R; 

C. 
S.  L.  R. 

C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

S. 

S.  L 

S.  L.  R. 

A.  C. 

A.C. 

AC. 
S.  L.  R. 
S.  I..  R. 


2.334  2.422  11,042 


aCu  Warner's  ranch. 
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EteapitulaHon  of  tribes j  showing  population  and  nuinber  of  children  under  IS  years  of  age. 


TmnA 

San  Luis  Key. 
Tale  River  ... 

CahuiUa 

Dieg^euo 

Sorrano 

Agua  Calieote 
Santa  Ynes... 


Popula- 
tfon. 


707 
1,350 
191 
749 
231 
206 
222 
66 


Children 

under 
18  years. 

247 
512 


81 
91 
78 
28 


3,791 


1.891 


Medical  reports  of  the  agency  physician  you  will  find  herewith,  which  are  made  a 
part  of  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted.  Francisco  Estudillo, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Physician,  Mission-Tule  River  Agency. 

Mission  TuLE  RrvnR  Consoudated  Agenct, 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  August  t6^  1895. 

SIR:  In  accordance  with  vonr  request  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Mission-Tale  Indians,  I 
have  the  hooor  to  sabmit  the  following  -. 

I  have  given  personal  attention  to  tne  sick  in  their  homes  irith  reasonable  snocess,  having  visited 
nearly  every  village  ander  yonr  care  at  least  four  tiuies  daring  the  fiscal  vear  of  1805.  In  this  I  have 
been  greatly  aided  by  your  day-school  teachers  and  field  matrons,  witn  whom  I  leave  a  supply  of 
simple  and  usefnl  remedies.  I  always  find  that  they  make  an  intelligent  use  of  the  same,  which 
serves  in  my  opinion  a  twofold  benefit.  They  are  enabled  thus  by  a  timely  use  of  these  agents  to 
prevent  serious  ailments  in  many  cases,  curing  acute  attacks  of  colds,  fevers,  etc.,  and  thereby  strength- 
ening their  infinence  over  1  he  Indians. 

We  had  the  usual  epidemic  of  la  grippe  last  winter,  which  always  produces  misery  and  sufibrlng, 
Mid  strikingly  illnntrates  that  we  are  unable  to  properly  care  for  the  aged  indigents  who  are  always 
left  to  their  own  resources  and  care  when  too  old  to  work.    We  need  a  home  for  such  helpless  ones. 

I  have  not  been  hampered  or  obstructed  in  my  work  daring  the  past  year  by  the  medicine  roan. 
While  it  is  not  strange  thai  the  old  and  superstitious  might  at  times,  in  cases  of  severe  illness,  resort 
to  incantations,  etc.,  as  practiced  by  their  achiceros,  yet  I  have  not  encountered  a  single  instance  in 
all  my  travels,  which  have  been  very  extended  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  they  tell  me  frankly 
that  they  depend  upon  the  agency  physician,  teachers,  and  matrons  for  help  in  time  of  sickness,  and 
the  achiceroa,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  bear  the  same  testimony ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are  my 
most  ardent  sapporters,  and  never  want  to  be  without  some  of  my  medicines  in  their  houses  at  nil 
times.  I  teach  the  Indians  in  every  village  the  use  of  domestic  and  simple  remedies,  listen  patiently 
to  the  historv  of  their  maladies,  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  between  the  sexes,  promise  them  noth- 
ing I  can  not  or  do  not  perform,  and  in  every  way  try  to  obtain  a  better  foothold  on  their  confidence 
and  trust. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  Mission-Tulo  Agency,  which  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect,  show 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  births  over  the  deaths  during  the  last  year.  Forty-four  males  and  41 
fwnales  died ;  and  107  males  and  55  females  were  born  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1S^5. 

There  is  no  epidemic  among  the  Indians  at  present,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  exceptionally  firee 
from  any  sickness  whatever,  and,  to  their  credit  as  a  class,  are  exerting  themselves  to  providte  and 
lay  up  sufficient  food  for  their  proper  subsistence  during  the  coming  winter. 

AU  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  WADTWaiaHT, 

Francisoo  Estitdillo,  Phyncian  to  the  MisHon-Tuls  OontolidaUd  Agency. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Agency, 

Covelo,  Cal,  August  16,  1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jnne  30,  1895. 

The  subjoined  table,  based  on  the  census  taken  June  30, 1895,  exhibits  the  statns 
of  the  different  tribes  living  upon  the  reservation : 

Conco  w 150 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 135 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 272 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackio 66 

Total  population 623 

Population  last  census 602 

Increase  for  this  year 21 
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Ab  was  the  case  last  year,  the  apparent  increase  is  due  to  the  retniu  of  absent 
Indians. 

Deaths  for  the  year 30 

Births  for  the  year 22 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births 8 

Of  the  present  population  there  are : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 210 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 229 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 97 

Land. — All  the  agricultural  land  has  been  allotted,  479  allotments  having  been  made 
during  the  year,  which,  with  122  allotments  made  last  year,  make  a  total  of  601. 
The  average  size  of  each  allotment  is  a  little  over  8^  acres.  Th  s  gives  to  the  aver- 
age family  about  40  acres,  which  is  considered  ample  for  the  pit>per  diversification 
of  crops.  This  land  is  very  fertile,  and  the  portion  given  to  each  ought  to  be  suflS- 
cient  to  make  a  good  living. 

Mountainous  and  grazing  land  comprise  about  37,000  acres.  Some  of  this  is  covered 
with  timber,  such  as  pine,  Hr,  oak,  alder,  madroQa,  buckeye,  maple,  etc.  This  land 
is  especially  suitable  for  ^tock  raising. 

On  account  of  there  being  no  boundary  fence,  outside  stock  partake  of  the  benefits 
it  affords  in  common  with  the  Indian  stock.  The  worst  feature  of  this  is  that  nuscrn- 
pulous  and  dishonest  cattlemen  prey  upon  the  Indian  cattle.  My  recomnieudations 
of  previous  years  to  have  a  barb- wire  fence  erected  around  this  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation is  renewed. 

Crops. — The  principal  crop  raised  is  grain — wheat,  barley,  com,  and  oats — ^and  in 
the  order  named.  This  year  all  grains  have  been  above  the  average  in  yield  and 
qualitv.  The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  quantities  of  produce  raised, 
as  well  as  the  result  of  other  industries  accomplished  by  the  Indians : 


Produce. 


Wheat bushels. 

Oata do... 

do... 


Barley 

Com do... 

Potatoes do... 

Onions do... 

Beans do... 

Other  vegetables do... 

Melons number. 

Pumpkins do... 

Hay tons. 

Hops,  dry pounds , 

Lumber,  manufactured feet. 

Shingles,  manufactured number. 

Fruit. 

Apples bushels. 

Pears do... 

Plums do... 

Peaches do. . . 


Keserra- 
tiou. 


School. 


Indians. 


200 

300 

90 


60 


80 

20 

2 

30 


60 
18,459  ' 
197, 078 
48,500 


18 


13,230 

400 

2.310 

1,080 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

75 

4  000 

3,000 

810 


Stock  owned. 


Horses 
Mules . 
Cattle . 


Swine 

Domestic  fowls. 


16 

1 

40 


5 


15 


400 
20 
15 

5 


350 

20 

1.4.'>0 

853 
1,400 


Farming  implements. — There  is  a  scarcity  of  plows,  wagons,  and  hiirnoss.  All  avail- 
able pieces  of  leather,  chains,  and  wire  have  been  utilized  in  manufacturing  and 
repairing  work  harness;  still  the  necessities  are  far  from  being  pro vide<l  for.  Old 
plows  that  had  been  cast  aside  as  worthless  were  repaired  and  made  to  do  tempo- 
rary service.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  wagons.  While  some  of  the  more 
progressive  Indians  are,  under  my  advice,  preparing  to  purchase  these  articles  them- 
selves, there  are  a  large  number  of  others  who  will  not  and  who  can  not  procure 
these  necessary  articles  by  their  own  exertions,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Mills.— The  sawmill  was  operated  for  four  months  of  the  year,  and  197,678  feet  of 
lumber  and  48,500  shingles  were  manufactured.    The  demand  for  lumber  has  been 

Eressing,  owing  to  the  Targe  number  of  dwellings,  bams,  granaries,  etc.,  constructed 
y  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  large  aroa  fenc^  in  for  uie  first  time.    The  boiler 
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used  is  very  old,  worn  out,  and  can  not  supply  sufficient  power  for  tbe  engine.    It  is 
hop"^d  that  by  next  year  the  Government  will  supply  a  new  boiler. 

Schools. — The  day  school  has  been  in  operation  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  64.(U,  an  increase  of  13.77  over  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  work  done  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect.  Industrial  work  was  intro- 
dnred  during  the  year.  This,  with  the  midday  meal  furnished,  ^ives  scope  for 
instructing  the  girls  in  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  general  housekeeping,  and  for  the 
boys  practical  instruction  in  fanuing  and  gardening.  All  these  departments  have 
had  due  attention,  and  the  results  achieved  are  commendable. 

The  report  of  Miss  Rose  K.  Watson,  principal  teacher,  herewith,  will  more  fully 
acquaint  you  with  the  details  of  the  work  done.  To  her  efforts  more  than  to  those 
of  any  other  person  are  due  the  satisfactory  results  attained.  The  work  of  managing 
and  directing  all  the  departments  at  the  school  devolved  mainly  upon  her.  She  is  a 
worthy  lady  and  a  capable  teacher,  who,  by  her  influence  and  example,  elevates  the 
tone  and  bearing  of  tne  pupils  and  employees. 

Bandings. — There  were  constructed  during  the  year  a  commodious  storehouse  and 
office  and  a  tank  house,  the^  latter  to  shelter  the  water  supply  for  the  school.  A 
number  of  old  barns,  granaries,  and  other  unnecessary  and  worthless  buildings  at 
the  agency  have  been  partially  torn  down  and  the  material  issued  to  deserving 
Indians,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  erection  of  new  bams  and  granaries  on  their  own 
farms.    The  work  of  demolition  and  distribution  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Heligions  work. — Rev.  Colin  Anderson  and  wife,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  have  been  in  charge  of  religious  matters  during  the  entire  year.  Ihis  solf- 
sacriticing  couple  are  doing  everything  possible  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  impression  for  good  has  been  made. 
Larger  congregatious  attend  divine  services  than  formerly.  This  attendance  is 
purely  voluntary,  no  temporal  inducements  of  any  kind  being  hebl  out. 

Progress. — The  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  such  as  to  astonish  many 
of  the  white  citizens.  It  certainly  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  It 
can  safely  be  said  that  these  Indians  earn  their  living  by  honest  ana  well-directed 
toil.  Their  mode  of  living  and  habits  are  being  gradually  adjusted  to  their  altered 
conditions — conditions  which,  though  not  suddenly  forced  upon  them,  were  never- 
theless difficult  to  grasp  and  understand  by  a  people  who  had  previously  been  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  Qoverntitent,  to  be  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  two  years 
compelled  to  look  ahead  and  provide  these  necessities  for  themselves.  The  hardest 
part  of  the  task  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  thought  in  the  future  a  little  assist- 
ance by  way  of  encouragement  will  only  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  persevere. 
Perseverance  in  the  policy  now  pursued  must  lead  them  to  not  only  be  absolutely 
self-supporting,  but  to  be  productive  citizens. 

The  thanks  of  the  Indians  and  employees  are  due  the  Department  for  prompt 
attention  to  our  wants  and  for  uniform  courtesy. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Connolly, 

First  Lieutenant,  First  Infantry ,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Roltjd  Valley  School. 

RocTND  Vallky  Day  School,  July  i,  1895, 

Sm:  I  havA  the  honor  to  anbmit  niy  second  anuiuil  report  of  this  Bchool. 

Owing  to  special  arraneementA  made  in  regard  to  hop  picking,  school  did  not  open  this  year  till  the 
17th  of  beptember,  and  cio»*'8  the  15th  of  Jnly. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increajte  in  the  enrollment  and  a  great  Increase  in  the  average  attendance. 
Indeed,  the  attendance  has  l)een  excellent,  considering  the  hard  Avinter  and  the  long  distances  many 
of  the  children  have  to  come  over  Dad  roads.  And  during  the  winter  there  was  an  epidemic  of 
mumps,  wliich  necessarily  decreased  the  attendance  for  awhile. 

The  highest  number  ox  full  boarders  was  eight  There  are  now  only  three— one  girl,  aged  17,  and 
two  boys,  aged  12  and  8.  They  are  orphans,  and  have  been  especially  cared  for.  They  have  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  homo  life  at  the  school  and  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  go  back  co  their /ormer  way  of 
living.  Efforts  are  being  made  bv  the  agent  to  have  them  sent  to  a  good  training  school.  They  are 
healthy,  intelligent  children,  the  little  boy  exceptionally  ao. 

The  classroom  work  is  creditable.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  arithmetio,  language,  writ' 
ing,  spelling,  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  This  grade  of  work  is  really  in  advance  of  that  outlined  for 
day  schools,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  work  done  in  any  agency  boarding  school. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health,  appearance,  and  manners  of  the  children. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  agent  and  the  school  employees  to  induce  the  more  advanced  pupils 
to  go  to  some  training  scliool.  Many  of  the  jtupils  were  willing  to  go,  but  were  strongly  opposed  by 
their  parents.  The  adult  Indians  have  but  one  idea  about  n  nonreservatiou  school,  viz,  the  children 
that  go  there  die. 

The  outing  system  is  not  practicable  here.  The  surroundings  are  such  that  it  would  be  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  children. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolrnoma  is  now  very  good.    Last  spring  the  agent  caniied 
air  ducts  and  other  ventilators  to  l>e  put  in.     Up  to  that  time  the  atmoHpnereof  the  achoolrooma 
so  heavy  and  fetid  that  it  wns  ]>oiHoning  both  teachers  and  pupils.    The  schoolrooms  are  too  amall 
for  the  number  of  pupils  crowded  into  them. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  all  along  the  line  of  industrial  work.  The  children  are  det*ilod 
to  help  in  every  department,  and  are  cheerl'ul,  happy  workers.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  liappier  Indian 
children. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  this  year  to  farming  and  to  both  vegetable  and  dower  ffardonin^. 
These  children  are  especially  fond  of  flowers.  There  are  now  in  the  front  yard  thirty  choice  roaeo,  A 
number  of  choice  chrvsanthemuras.  and  other  fine  flowers.  The  vegetable  garden  is  in  a  thrifty  con- 
dition and  the  children  daily  ei^joy  the  fruits  of  their  work.  They  have  h^  an  abundance  of  oniooa 
nnd  lettuce,  and  the  pease  and  potatoes  are  just  coming.  We  hope  to  have  plenty  of  cabbage,  potatoes, 
and  onions  for  winter  use.  The  heaus  were  killed  by  a  late  frost,  and,  tliough  they  have  l>©en  re- 
planted, we  can  look  for  but  a  meager  crop. 

Following  are  the  number  of  articles  manufactured  in  sewing  room  from  September  17,  1894,  to 
June  30,  1895: 

Aprons 12  '  Dresses,  assorted..... *••••• •• 204 

Bedspread 1      Drawers pairs..     36 


Balmoral  skirts 36 

Cape 1 


Pillow  slips 10 

Sheets 10 


Clothesbag 1       Skirtwaists 25 

Curtains 26      Skirts *. 25 

Coffin  pillows 3      Skirts  (flannel) 8 

Chemise 36  i   Shrouds 3 

Corset  waists 4   i   Table  cloths 6 

Combination  nndersuits 25   ,   Trousers pairs..  5 

Efficient  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  present  force  of  employees 
have  given  satisfaction  in  their  respective  departments.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  force  since 
January,  when  the  Indian  assistant  died.  His  place  was  immediately  filled  by  an  intelligent  hadf 
blood. 

Perfect  harmony  has  existed  between  agency  and  school.  As  last  year,  the  agent  has  given  as  his 
earnest  eup)K)rt  ami  the  large  attendauce  is  chiefly  due  to  his  zeal. 

Dudng  last  spring  we  discovered  that  robberies  were  being  committed  at  the  school— that  some 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  employees'  stores  were  missing.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the 
agent,  and  he  took  immediate  steps  to  find  the  perpetrators.  They  proved  to  be  some  of  the  half- 
blood  pupils,  instigated  by  other  half  bloods  and  the  white  fathers  of^  the  pupils.  Two  of  the  boys 
were  expelled ;  some  were  with<lra\vn  by  their  parent*,  and  some  were  punished  byfthe  agent  and  then 
allowc<l  to  return  to  school,  as  no  more  trouble  was  feared  from  them.  But  at  the  time  the  offenders 
were  discovered  there  was  considerable  trouble  at  the  agency  and  school.  The  agent's  life 
threatened,  and  the  school  employees  feared  for  their  lives.    The  agent  bravely 


stood  his  ground,  took 
stringent  measures  to  sunprews  the  trouble,  and  soon  quiet  and  security  were  restored,    i  think  now 
that  no  more  trouble  of  the  kind  may  bo  apprehended,  as  the  Indians  seem  well  pleased  with  agency 
and  schooL 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ROBB  K.  Watson,  Principal  Uaeher. 

The  COMUISSIONBR  OP  iNDIAlf  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  COLORADO. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Utk  Agency, 
Ignacio,  Colo,^  September  15, 1895. 

Sir  I  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report,  delay  in  forwarding  being 
occasioned  by  attention  to  allotments  of  lands  and  knowledge  of  the  vast  number 
of  reports  that  have  been  sent  from  and  regarding  this  agency  fh>m  opening  of 
Utah-Ute  invasion  in  November  last  to  date. 

The  census  having  been  forwarded  and  location  committed  to  memory  through  aid 
of  Associated  Press  and  frequent  visits  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  inspector, 
and  others  interested  in  Indian  welfare,  I  will  omit  the  usual  stereotyped  opening 
and  brief  such  matters  as  will  necessarily  have  to  be  passed  upon. 

Condition. — The  Utes  are  larn^ely  blanket  Indians.  The  Western  or  Weminuche 
tribe,  under  leadership  of  Chiefs  Ignacio  and  Mariano  and  their  subohiefs,  oppose 
schools  and*  farming,  and  are  about  all  in  the  blanket,  and  while  the  Moache  and 
Capote  Utes  are  far  more  (leserving,  yet  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  educational 
affairs.  But  as  the  laws  of  Colorado  provide  for  compulsory  education,  their  accept- 
ance of  citizenship  will  no  doubt  result  in  more  gratifying  educational  conditions. 
We  now  have  180  in  citizen  dress,  full  and  in  part  (vest  and  pants),  as  against  less  than 
half  a  dozen  in  1893.  The  boys,  however,  are  severe  on  clothing,  and  as  the  allow- 
ance is  meager  they  drift  back  into  leggings  and  blankets  during  the  snnmfier  months. 

Chief  Ignacio  and  his  subeliiefs  of  the  Weminuche  band  have  not  reported  at  this 
agency,  other  than  when  no(>ompanyiug  Durango  citizens  by  rail,  since  October, 
1^4.  There  has  been  a  hostile  and  unsocial  feeling  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
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bands forthe  past  ten  years,  and  as  the  Wemiuucbee  and  whites  ore  practically  nnan- 
imons  against  allotment,  the  latter  are  active  in  poisoning;  tho  Indian  mind  against 
all  tending  to  obedience  and  betterment  of  condition. 

The  sworn  statement  of  one  among  Duraneo's  loadinc;  commercial  men  is  to  the 
effect  that  some  "$10;000  has  been  raised  and  expended^*  in  the  work  of  'Mndncing 
and  aiding  removal  of  Utes."  As  to  the  character  of  the  **aid"  and  methods  of 
"inducing"  removal,  the  Department  oflScials  have  been  by  investigation  advised. 
It  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  "Inbricating  system  "  and  practiced  largely  by  whites 
dnring  election  contests;  bnt  twenty  years'  observation  in  this  section  prompts  the 
assertion  that  the  blanket  Indian  has  the  preponderance  of  integrity,  if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  as  he  stays  bought. 

Agriculture. — The  bill  providing  for  Ute  removal,  approved  February  20, 1895,  very 
naturally  prevented  issuance  of  other  than  sufficient  seeds  to  prevent  idleness. 
However,  by  assistance  of  the  post  trader  and  borrowing  from  the  granary  we  have 
managed  to  show  the  best  grain  acreage  and  yield  within  the  history  of  the  reser- 
vation. The  Government  issued  15,000  pounds  of  oats,  the  agent  11,500  pounds  of 
wheat,  and  the  acreage  aggregates  296  acres.  The  season  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  evidences  of  growth  in  this  ofiice  show  wheat  over  5  feet  6  inches  and 
oats  7  feet  2  inches,  raised  by  Pe  bring  and  Buckskin  Charley.  Three  crops  of 
alfalfa  will  be  cut.  The  com  yield  is  good,  great  for  this  altitude,  and  vegetables, 
potatoes,  and  squash  excellent. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  pending  treaties  and  disturbed  conditions  have  prevented 
compliance  with  the  treaty  of  IwO  and  retarded  farming,  as  we  now  have  some 
twenty  Indians  with  post  holes  dug,  posts  scattered,  and  yet  no  wire  to  fence  or 
wagons  to  accomodate  their  wants  and  desires.  In  the  case  of  A  ca  moo  he  actually 
pulled  his  posts  by  lashing  them  on  either  side  of  his  saddle  horse,  as  there  were  no 
wagons  to  issue,  tne  ones  on  the  rolls  for  agency  use  being  loaned  to  others. 

The  anxiety  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Moache  and  Capote  Utes  to  engage  in 
agriculture  can  be  better  evidenced  by  their  stem  refusal  to  be  swerved  or  swayed 
by  the  superstitious  appeals  of  Chief  Ignacio,  or  the  "$10,000  Durango  collection," 
than  by  any  assertion  that  can  be  written  in  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  those 
intrusted  with  their  keeping.  They  only  ask  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations,  and 
it  is  wrong  in  policy  and  erroneous  in  principle  to  longer  withhold  that  which  is  so 
long  overdue. 

Deportment. — The  year  has  passed  without  a  crime — not  an  act  of  larceny,  ^rand 
or  petit.  Stringent  orders  as  to  utilizing  whisky  sellers  for  a  target  has  practically 
broken  up  the  traffic.  The  agent  arrested  Santiago  Cooper,  a  Mexican,  for  selling 
whisky  to  Dick  Charley,  and  the  United  States  grand  jury  indicted  him.  Durango 
provided  bail,  and  the  United  States  marshal  is  now  urging  the  bondsmen  to  deliver 
either  the  prisoner  or  the  currency.  The  work  of  bond  giving  for  wretches  without 
reasonable  excuse  for  existence  is  also  being  discouraged. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  tribes  has  been  good  and  the  death  roll  very  low.  I  can 
not  give  a  detailed  report,  as  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  F.  C.  Blachly,  is  an  inmate 
of  Mercy  Hospital,  Durango,  with  a  compound  fracture  of  his  left  leg,  the  result  of 
his  horse  falling  upon  him  while  in  discharge  of  duty.  During  his  confinement  Dr. 
Winters,  of  Durango,  attends  to  the  afflio^d,  sore  eyes  predominating.  One  case, 
that  of  an  Indian  woman,  was  sufficiently  serious  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  an 
eye.  The  Indians  opposed  the  operation,  but  the  squaw  yielded  to  the  agent's 
entreaties,  and  at  present  she  is  in  her  tepee  sound  and  well.  Buckskin  Charley, 
chief  of  the  Moaohes,  witnessed  the  operation  with  silent  interest,  and,  being  con- 
verted, will  submit  to  the  knife  Wednesday.  He  is  troubled  with  a  cataract  growth 
in  both  eyes,  and  removal  will  be  attended  with  but  little  pain  and  inconvenience. 
I  have  written  the  Department  for  a  glass  eye  for  the  Indian  woman  mentioned,  and 
trust  to  receive  it,  as  there  is  nothing  so  indisputable  as  success  in  surgery  when  it 
ciomes  to  retiring  the  medicine  man,  and  at  present  he  is  practically  out  of  business, 
except  as  among  the  Western  or  Weminuche  Utes. 

We  have  no  hospital,  and  being  pushed  for  room  and  accommodations,  those 
requiring  sanitary  precaution  in  surgical  oases  are  nursed  and  fed  by  employees  and 
quarter^  in  the  drug  store  during  the  convalesceut  period.  So  far  not  a  case  of 
amputation,  laparotomy,  or  less  difficult  operations  has  resulted  fatally,  and  nursing, 
although  nnpleasant,  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  and  as  but  limited  accommo- 
dations have  been  asked  for  they  should  be  granted.  Two  or  three  rooms  and  double 
the  number  of  cots  would  meet  the  emergency,  and  Mexican  women  can  be  secured 
as  nurses  for  those  of  their  sex  at  $1  per  day. 

Edncaticmal. — The  Utes  have  practically  no  children  at  school,  and  this  condition 
should  not  be  tolerated,  as  Fort  Lewis  Indian  school  adjoins  and  is  convenient  to  all 
sections  of  the  reserve.  It  requires  compulsory  educational  laws  to  secure  school 
attendance  by  whites  in  this  and  other  States,  and  just  why  an  Indian  should  be 
permitted  to  escape  positive  and  pronounced  discipline  in  matters  educational  is 
somewhat  beyond  the  expanse  of  ordinary  comprenension.  The  Utes  are  possibly 
the  worst  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  as  to  schools,  and  the  fault  is  due  largely  to  an 
IndolgeQce  on  the  part  of  those  who  instruct  agents.    Chief  Ignacio  was,  under  the 
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previoas  administration,  deposed  as  chief  of  police  for  interfering  in  school  affairs 
and  takins  children  from  Fort  Lewis  school.  Durango  citizens,  who  have  for  years 
been  coaching  and  flattering  the  chief  for  a  purpose,  secured  by  telegraph,  through 
Congressional  aid,  the  services  of  Secretary  Noble  in  revoking  the  Commissioner's 
order.  This  act  has  been  construed  to  mean  that  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  school 
and  that  Durango  is  more  powerful  than  Washington.  Such  practices  render 
entreaty  powerless  and  call  lor  stringent  and  compulsory  orders.  Last  week  one 
Antonio  Berry,  a  Mexican  resident  of  Durango,  was  on  the  bordera  of  the  reserve 
some  miles  below  the  agency  telling  the  Indians  not  to  take  land ;  that  if  they  went 
with  Ignacio  there  would  be  no  work,  no  farms,  no  schools;  that  the  Government 
had  to  support  them  and  the  agent  was  robbing  them;  that  the  Government  would 
abandon  them  if  they  took  land  in  severalty,  and  they  would  be  barred  from  rations 
at  the  Navajo  Spring  Agency.  There  was  nothing  left  unsaid  calculated  to  poison 
their  minds,  and  if  I  can  succeed  in  catching  him  outside  of  La  Plata  County 
(Durango)  will  aim  to  arraign  him  for  such  practices,  as  it  is  absolutely  useless  to 
arraign  a  trespasser  or  evil  doer  in  that  city  under  existing  conditions,  as  the  agent 
would  be  more  certain  of  fine  or  punishment  than  the  transgressor.  The  sooner  the 
Utes  are  taught  that  strict  adherence  to  orders  and  instructions  are  necessary  to 
secure  food  and  raiment  the  more  gratifying  will  be  their  progress  in  school  affairs; 
and  in  all  other  matters  want  of  authority  to  enforce  rigid  discipline  prevents. 

Miasionaiy  work. — Rev.  Rodriques,  the  resident  missionary,  is  at  least  a  tireless 
toiler,  and  no  Sunday  passes  without  service  at  his  residence  or  in  the^ agency  build- 
ing. He  labors  earnestly,  but  as  surrounding  influences  are  of  a  different  religions 
creed  the  Indians  seem  undecided  as  to  whether  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  system  of 
salvation  is  the  more  preferable.  The  agent,  being  unalterable  in  his  belief  that 
Christianity  amalgamates  readily  with  industrial  pursuits,  has  the  sacred  exercises 
so  arranged  at  this  agency  as  to  enable  the  missionary  to  devote  six  days,  if  so  dis- 
posed, to  handling  the  plow,  hoe,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and  thus  dem- 
onstrate in  a  practical  way  that  there  is  nothing  without  an  effort  and  the  bountiful 
harvest  rewards  those  who  toil,  whether  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  or  upon  the 
lands  of  those  they  seek  to  reclaim  from  superstition. 

Mrs.  Rodriques,  the  missionary's  wife,  is  also  deserving  of  special  mention  for  her 
patience  and  kindness  in  looking  after  the  sick  and  afflicted.  She  is  always  willing, 
invariably  attentive,  and  differs  from  the  many — ns  sheneither  seeks  nor  accepts  com- 
pensation. 

Allotment.— The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  February  20,  1895,  has  been  progressing  since  the  early  part  of  August ;  356  have 
expressed  desire  and  been  enrolled  for  allotment,  and,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tion of  Commissioner  Meredith  H.  Kidd  that  "allotment  rolls  are  closed/' more  will 
be  added.  So  far  the  work  has  been  confined  to  those  who  have  farms  on  Pine  River 
north  and  south  of  the  agency.  All  allotments  have  been  made  in  accord  with  sec- 
tion and  subdivision  lines,  with  two  exceptions—  cases  where  both  the  parties  had 
erected  houses  on  the  same  40-acre  tract.  There  were  some  objections  at  the  start, 
but  when  it  was  shown  that  those  nearest  the  agency  had  acquired  large  tracts  of 
agency  land  by  survey  they  readily  consented  to  give  and  take.  The  allotments  are 
compact  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  whites  on  either  side  of  Pine  River.  Similar 
conditions  will  prevail  on  the  San  Juan  and  Piedra>  rivers,  where  lands  are  easily 
irrigated  and  the  flow  of  water  ample  for  all  purposes. 

Commissioner  Kidd  has,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  commission's  journal,  protested 
against  the  Indians  selecting  their  allotments  and  rendered  himself  very  generidly 
repulsive  to  his  colleagues,  antagonistic  to  instructions,  and  averse  to  treating  the 
Indians  with  that  spirit  of  honor  and  fairness  they  are  entitled  to  and  have  every 
right  to  expect  from  those  to  whom  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  dele- 
gated power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  providing  for  allotment. 
However,  Hon.  Julius  Schutze,  chairman  of  the  commission,  is  honest,  patient,  and 
fair  in  all  things,  and  as  the  a^ent  constitutes  the  balance  of  power  those  Indians 
of  an  age  competent  to  select  ior  themselves  will  get  just  what  they  desire,  while 
the  a^ent,  who  is  guardian  for  the  orphans,  will  not  overlook  any  choice  tract  until 
the  list  is  exhausted.  Of  the  methods  and  practices  that  have  been  utilijsed  to 
defeat  allotment  and  corral  the  deserving  Indians  upon  a  diminished  reserve  with 
the  stronger  and  more  turbulent  majority  the  Department  is  advised,  and  repetition 
would  be  superflous  in  the  face  of  preceding  investigations. 

The  effect  of  allotment  so  far  is  gratifying,  as  pnde  of  ownership  seems  to  have 
actuated  the  able-bodied — even  the  squaws — in  getting  out  posts  and  preparing  to 
fence  a  part  of  their  holdings.  They  are  interested  in  seeing  each  and  every  comer 
and  anxious  as  to  wagons,  wire,  and  implements.  Families  have  very  generally  been 
allotted  together,  as  they  so  desired,  and  so  far  all  are  pleasefl,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  very  worst  side  of  citizenship  is  being  pictured  to  them  daily  bv  an  element  who 
labor  to  decei  vo  and  betiay .  Their  (lunlifications  for  citizenship  are\>eing  very  gener- 
ally commented  upon  by  many  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  by  others  who  advo- 
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oate  open  violation  uf  law,  and  by  some  wLo  have  been  arraigned  for  cattle  stealinfi^; 
but  as  the  records  of  this  office  show  four  years  without  a  crime  gi*eaterthau  the 
theft  of  a  saddle  the  belief  is  naturally  forced  that  there  is  an  element  of  whites 
and  Mexicans  in  this  section  who  will  be  improved  by  contact  with  the  allotted  Utes. 

Employees. — The  employees  at  this  agency  have  performed  their  respective  duties  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  no  small  amount  of  the  time  they  have  had  exclusive 
charge,  as,  between  the  invasion  of  Utah  snow-bound  truants  and  the  labor  uf  assem- 
bling Indians  in  council  to  pass  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1895, 
my  absence  from  the  agency  has  been  frequent  and  protracted;  and  no  complaints  as 
to  neglect  or  arbitrary  practices  have  been  filed  by  the  Indians.  Possibly,  uowever, 
they  were  aware  of  the  bale  of  complaints  filed  from  Durango,  and  knew  that  the 
agent  had  troubles  of  his  own. 

Conelmioa. — In  concluding  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  their  spirit  of  fairness  in  allowing  me  to  meet  all  charges 
preferred  in  open  investigation  as  well  as  for  the  patience  and  consideration  they 
nave  exercised  in  passing  upon  the  tales  of  woe  that  have  been  wafted  from  this  sec- 
tion since  my  last  annual  report.  The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  cred- 
ited with  the  assertion  that  ''all  good  agents  are  reported  for  irregularity.''  If  so, 
I  must  stand  at  the  head,  as  for  the  past  tew  months  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Smith, 
Inspector  Duncan,  and  Francis  E.  Leupp,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  have 
been  kept  busy  investigating  conditions  at  this  agency,  and  as  I  am  still  here,  I  can 
say  witnout  fear  of  contradiction  that  their  verdict  has  rendered  this  about  the 
safest  place  I  can  find.  The  novelty  of  a  Western  man,  a  resident  of  this  section, 
who  believes  the  Indians  have  rights  and  is  willing  to  maintain  them  was  too  sud- 
den for  this  people,  and  as  a  result  of  my  efforts  in  battling  for  law  and  justice  as 
against  prejudice  and  falsehood  I  have  won  a  degree  of  unpopularity  in  this  vicinity 
that  can  only  be  duplicated  by  a  ''sound  money''  advocate.  To  quote  the  Acting 
Commissioner,  "  It  is  right  to  battle  for  a  cause  and  wrong  to  chase  up  a  fight."  I 
have  been  guilty  of  both  and  accept  results. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

David  F.  Day, 
United  States  Indian  Agont. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Rose  Forky  Bingham  County y  Idaho,  August  23, 1895, 

Sip  :  In  compliance  with  office  regulations  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895 : 

Population. — A  census  prepared  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1895,  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  Indians  on  the  reservation  to  be  1,440,  divided  as  follows : 

Bannacks : 

Males 227 

Females 206 

Males  above  18  yeare  of  age 137 

Females  above  14  years  of  a«ifo 158 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 87 

Births  during  the  year 6 

Deaths  during  the  year 14 

Shoshones : 

Males 503 

Females 504 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 206 

Females  above  14  years  ot  age 239 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 237 

Births  during  the  year 14 

Deaths  during  the  year 17 

Bannacks 433 

Shoshones 1,007 

Total 1,440 
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Agricoltare.— This  reservation  is  especially  adapted  to  og^icaltnre,  the  soil  being 
rich  aud  retnruing  large  yields  of  grain,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  etc.,  when  irrigated. 
The  Shoshoues,  who  arc  far  more  intelligent  and  progressive  than  the  BanDaoka, 
when  given  land  which  can  be  irrigated  display  a  readiness  and  willingness  to  farm, 
and  those  among  the  Shoshones  who  have  farms,  with  few  exceptions,  yearly  increase 
their  acreage  of  land  fenced  in  and  new  ground  broken.  The  majority  of  the  Ban* 
nacks  do  not  take  kindly  to  agriculture.  About  twenty- five,  though,  are  located  on 
Ross  Fork  Creek,  where  they  have  planted  crops  for  some  years,  and  have  for  as 
nian^  years  lust  the  larger  percentage  of  crops  planted,  owing  to  the  drought,  fur- 
nishing an  object  lesson  not  very  encouraiging  to  prospective  farmers  among  the  B«n.^ 
nacks,  and  rendering  the  efforts  of  the  agent  to  locate  other  Bannacks  on  farms 
practically  futile. 

Lust  April  1  inaile  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  crops  to  be  planted,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians  broke  182  acres  of  new  ground, 
which  was  planted  in  grain,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  yield  from  which  shows  an 
increase  of  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year's  orop  report.  In  this  connection  I  can 
not  speak  too  highly  of  certain  Shoshone  Indians  located  on  Bannaok  Creek,  where 
water  can  be  obtained  for  their  crops,  who  are  practically  self-supporting,  aud  who 
rarely  como  to  the  agency  for  rations.  The  Shoshones  located  on  the  Portnenf  River 
have  not  reached  the  state  of  self-reliance  enjoyed  by  the  Shoshones  located  on  Ban- 
nack  Creek,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  town  of  Pocatello. 

The  ludians  located  under  the  canal  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  broke  about  50 
acres  of  now  ground  this  season.  Early  in  the  season  their  prospects  for  fine  crops 
were  excellent,  but  now,  owin^  to  the  failure  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  supply 
the  water  necessary  for  irrigation,  their  crops  seem  doomed  to  destruction. 

The  Fort  Hall  Bottom,  a  stretch  of  country  20  miles  long  and  about  5  miles  wide, 
presents  as  fine  a  piece  of  grazing  country  as  there  is  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  being 
well  watered  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grass,  from  which  many 
thousand  tons  of  hay  can  be  obtained,  and  upon  which  many  thousands  of  cattle  can 
be  wintered.  The  Indians,  though,  disregarding  their  beist  interests,  insist  upon 
grazing  their  ponies,  to  the  number  of  4,000,  mostly  worthless,  on  the  Fort  Hall  Bot- 
tom, ruining  the  grazing  and  haying.  In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  these 
ponies  arc  a  positive  detriment  to  the  Indians,  and  to  prevent  the  yearly  increase 
in  their  number  I  have  issued  orders  to  the  police  force  to  geld  every  stallion  they 
can  catch. 

Irrigation. — The  reservation  lands  with  water  are  very  valuable.  Without  water 
they  are  worthless,  and  there  is  not  any  advancement  possible  for  these  Indians 
until  water  is  put  on  the  reservation,  ana,  furthermore,  had  water  been  put  on  the 
reservation  ten  years  ago  these  Indians  to-day  would  be  self-supporting.  In  support 
of  this  assertion  I  cite  the  case  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  locatea  on  Bannack  Creek, 
who  have  within  about  five  years  become  practically  self-supporting.  I  can  not 
recommend  too  strongly  that  water  be  immediately  put  on  the  reservation ;  every 
day's  delay  means  an  incalculable  period  wrested  from  the  Indians  in  the  march  to 
civilization.  Without  water  they  remain  savages  and  dependent  on  the  Government; 
with  water  they  become  civilized  and  self-dependent.  Whole  volumes  written  on 
this  subject  could  state  nothing  more  to  the  point. 

Hunting. — ^The  Bannack  Indians  do  not  take  kindly  to  agrioulture  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  the  majority  preferring  to  hunt  for  their  sustenance,  jerking  the 
meat  of  the  elk,  deer,  etc.,  killed,  which  they  save  for  winter  food,  and  making 
gloves,  moccasins,  etc.,  out  of  the  hides,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale,  and  which 
furnish  them  qnite  a  source  of  revenue. 

Indian  police. — I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  with  my  police  force,  owing  to 
their  not  giving  me  the  proper  assistance  in  my  efforts  to  put  the  Indian  children  m 
the  Fort  Hall  industrial  school ;  but,  by  takmg  decisive  measures  and  dismissing 
insubordinates,  I  have  obtained  a  fairly  effective  force. 

,  Indian  court — The  court  is  composed  of  three  intelligent,  conscientious,  honest,  and 
strictly  sober  Indians,  who,  however,  have  had  few  cases  brought  before  them — wife- 
beating,  mainly. 

Missionary  work. — Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost,  in  the  emplov  of  the  Connecticut  Indian 
Association,  has  devoted  eight  years  of  her  life  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
the  practical  lessons  of  everyday  life  and  reverence  for  the  Almighty. 

A  most  promising  field  exists  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  missionary 
work,  and  I  eamestly^  request  all  societies  and  individuals  engaged  in  mission  work, 
especially  of  a  religious  nature,  to  interest  themselves  in  tne  spiritual  welfare  of 
these  Indians. 

Education. — The  Fort  Hall  industrial  school,  when  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency 
in  October  last,  had  65  pupils  in  attendance,  but  by  constant  and  untiring  energy, 
visiting  Indian  camps,  and  on  many  occasions  personally  hauling  Indian  children 
out  of  their  fathers'  tepees,  I  placed  91  pupils  in  the  school  in  addition  to  the  65 
pupils  in  attendance,^  making  the  total  attendance  156  at  the  close  of  the  school  for 
vacation — all  the  children  the  school  could  accommodate. 
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The  latest  census  shows  337  children  of  school  age  ou  the  reservation,  and  if  the 
Department  furnishes  the  reqnc^sted  accommodation  for  these  children  I  will  guar- 
antee to  place  every  child  of  school  age,  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  attend- 
ing school,  within  the  Fort  Hall  industrial  school. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hall 
school,  inclosed  herein. 

The  Connecticut  Indian  Mission  expends  about  $2,500  annually  in  educational 
purposes  on  the  reservation,  employing  a  teacher  and  a  farmer. 

Boildings. — The  agency  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  stone  houses,  are  an 
absolute  disgrace.  There  exists  an  immediate  necessity  for  a  new  office,  estimated 
for,  a  new  slaughterhouse,  and  two  new  dwellings,  employees  having  families  send- 
ing them  to  adjacent  towns  during  the  winter  months,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  buildings. 

A  new  dormitory  of  some  description  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  Fort  Hall 
industrial  school  if  the  Government  desires  to  educate  the  Indian  children  of  this 
reservation,  the  present  accommodations  being  insufficient  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  when  the  attendance  is  above  150  pupils. 

Surplus  lands. — A  number  of  townships  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation 
should  be  sold.  These  lands  are  not  occupied  by  the  Indians  and  are  not  required 
by  them,  having  been  settled  for  some  years  by  white  settlers,  from  whose  occupation 
the  Indians  have  not  derived  any  benefit. 

OondnsioD. — In  conclnsion  I  will  state  that  the  future  of  these  Indians  depends 
upon  water  being  obtained  on  the  reservation,  and  that  speedily,  a  positive  injustice 
being  done  them  in  delaying  the  furnishing  of  water  on  tne  reservation  a  single  day ; 
and,  furthermore,  I  can  not  too  strongly  condemn  the  shortsighted  policy,  gross 
neglect,  or  worse,  which  allpwed  the  white  settlers  to  file  upon  the  water  in  the 
streams  on  and  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  thereby  preventing  the  Indians  from 
obtaining  water,  save  for  personal  uses,  and  putting  them  to  an  expense  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  obtain  water  on  the  reservation  U)r  irrigation. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  B.  Tetkr, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Hall  School. 

Blackfoot,  Idaho.  July  S,  1895. 

StB:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  following  report  of 
this  school  enaing  June  30,  1895.  Having  taken  charge  April  1,  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  fulfana  clear 
report  for  *he  whole  year. 

1  found  the  school  well  organized  and  equipped,  conseauently  in  good  running  order.  The  pupils 
of  this  school  belong  to  two  tribes  of  ludinns,  known  as  tlio  Shosboues  and  Bannocks.  The  former 
seem  to  be  the  mora  pro^^Asive.  On  taking  charge  I  found  162  pupils  enrolled  and  158  in  actual 
attendance.     Much  credit  is  due  onr  active  agent,  Thomas  B.  Tetf  r. 

There  are  a  good  many  Indians  on  this  reservation  who  would  much  rather  see  their  children  with 
painted  faces  and  decorated  with  feathers,  spending  their  time  in  idlenesH  about  the  camps  than  attend- 
ing any  school.  There  are  some  progressive  Indians,  however,  upon  Fort  Hall  Reservation  who 
boTieve* in  educating  their  children  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  school.  The  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  has  been  followed  an  closely  as  possible.  We  have  had  only  three  teachers  for 
the  present  year,  but  need  four  for  next  term. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good;  only  scA'en  have  withdrawn  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Four  of  them  have  since  died.  One  died  at  school  with  that  fatal  disease,  spinal  meniugitis. 
We  should  have  a  doctor  located  at  the  school  and  not  18  miles  away,  as  at  present. 

We  should  have  our  force  of  employees  increased.  We  need  a  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith.  A  baker 
and  industrial  teacher  have  been  asked  for  for  next  year. 

We  have  2,000  acres  of  land  under  fence,  80  acren  watered  by  artitloial  irrigation,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  balance  is  bottom  land  which  overflowed  in  the  spring  and  is  well  fitted  for  hay  and  pasture. 
The  prospeot  for  a  good  crop  of  hay,  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  is  very  fine.  Onr 
wheat  and  oat  crop  will  be  light,  as  the  alkali  in  the  soil  ha.s  injun^l  the  growing  crops  very  much. 

The  harness  maker,  with  the  assistance  of  two  boys  who  are  learning  the  trade,  has  made  25  sets  of 
double  harness  for  the  Indians,  and  has  done  a  large  amount  of  repairing.  Just  how  the  Department 
arranges  this  I  do  not  know,  so  we  get  due  cretiit. 

The  matrons,  cook,  laundress,  and  seamstress  have  a  regular  detail  of  girls,  who  are  changed  every 
month. 

The  small  children  go  to  school  all  day.  Xliose  who  are  able  t^  work  are  in  school  three  hours  each 
school  day.  Our  chief  aim  in  the  future  will  be  to  raise  stock  and  vegetables,  as  our  laud  is  so  well 
adapted  to  this. 

At  present  we  have  6  horses,  2  ponies,  61  cows  and  vouni;  cattle,  40  hogs,  80  hens.  We  have  one 
thraaning  machine  and  horsepower  and  a  fair  supply  of  farming  implements. 

On  the  whole  our  buildings  are  in  gooil  condition,  but  there  is  ranch  need  of  improvement.  A  new 
warehoohe  will  soon  be  a  necessity.  Wo  should  have  a  boys'  dormitory  at  once,  as  we  are  crowded  for 
room. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  cold  and  warm  water  but  ran  not  utilize  it  properlv  in  rase  of  fire.  Our 
whole  system  of  wiUer  pipes  should  be  overhauled  and  improved  for  better  tire  protection. 

Visitors  at  onr  school  are  numerous,  and  many  of  tliom  express  themselves  well  pleased  with 
our  work.     Tho  commencement  exerciser  wore  considorod  vory  tine.    Thero  was  a  large  number  of 
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viflitors  Arom  the  agency,  Pocatello,  Blackfoot,  and  Idaho  Falls,  who  expressed  themselveii  as  highly 
gratified  with  the  progress  of  the  school.    The  children  showed  that  they  had  had  skillful  training 
By  Misses  Odekirke  and  Shaw. 
Tlie  kindergarten  department  needs  (special  mention  under  the  ahle  management  of  Mrs.  Shirk. 
In  conclasion,  1  would  say  the  outlook  for  Fort  Hail  school  is  very  encouraging  indeed.     Therefore, 
with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  an  otUci^nt  corps  of  employees,  we  may  expect  success  along  all  lines. 
Yours  respectfully, 

HosEA  Locke,  Superintendent. 
Thomas  B.  Tkter, 

United  States  iTidian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Ac3ENCY,  Idaho^  August  16, 1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Lemhi  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  Lemhi  Valley,  30  miles  south  of  Salmon  City, 
the  county  seat  of  Lemhi  County.  The  lands  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benetit 
of  the  Shoshone,  Banuack,  and  Sheepeater  Indians  are  com|)osed,  in  the  larger 
majority,  of  hills  and  mountains,  the  balance  being  situated  in  the  valley  and  on 
table- lands  along  the  course  of  the  Lemhi  River.  The  whole  area  contains  about 
128,000  acres,  interspersed  with  beautiful  streams  of  wat^r,  there  being  about  3,000 
acres  of  the  above  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  proper  mode  of  irrigation. 
The  mountains  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  pine  timber  and  nutritious  grasses, 
rendering  these  lands  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  ranchman  than  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Agriooltore. — There  are  about  800  acres  of  the  valley  lands  under  fence,  420  acres  of 
which  are  in  a  moderate  state  of  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  and  30  acres  occupied  for 
school  garden  and  farm,  the  latter  being  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation,  the  products  of 
which  are  consumed  by  the  boarding  school  and  agency  stock.  All  of  the  above 
lands  are  inclosed  by  pine  pole  fences  and  well  watered  by  the  Lemhi  River  through 
irrigating  ditches.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  farmer  and  industrial 
teacher  they  produce  an  ample  supply  of  oats,  timothy,  clover,  wild  hay,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables — potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots — adding,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  supply  of  subsistence  for  the  school  in  addition  to  the  supplies  issued 
by  the  Government;  also  affording  ample  food  for  the  industrious  working  class  of 
Indians  and  their  families. 

CensQt.— In  compliance  with  your  instructions  embraced  in  oflSce  letter  under  date 
of  May  16,  1895,  with  the  assistance  of  the  interpreter,  the  census  of  the  Indians  on 
this  reservation  was  taken,  resulting  as  follows : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 152 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 175 

School  children  between  6  and  16 84 

Schools  in  operation 1 

Attendance 32 

The  similarity  in  habits,  appearance,  dialect,  mode,  and  customs,  as  well  as 
repeated  intimacies  that  have  continued  to  exist  in  families  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  a  definite  distinction  or  classification  as  regards  the  different  tribes.  There 
are  a  few  Bannacks,  and  the  balance  may  bo  classed  as  Shoshones.  The  latter  tribe 
profess  admiration  and  friendship  for  the  white  race.  They  are  polite,  affable,  and 
obedient,  and  are  well  disposed  and  peaceable,  their  main  deficiency  being  the  want 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  imparting  knowledge  to  their  offspring.  This  idea  in  a 
great  measure  is  diminishing,  and  with  due  diligence  will  eventually  be  overcome. 

Progress. — There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  perceptible  amtiug  a  majority  pf 
these  Indians  in  many  respects.  They  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  care  and 
cleanliness  of  their  children  and  themselves;  erecting  houses  for  home  comforts  and 
protection  during  the  cold,  bleak  winters;  giving  more  attention  to  the  manner  of 
cooking  and  preparing  their  food  by  using  cook  stoves;  appreciating  what  is  given 
them ;  taking  better  care  of  their  harness  and  wagons  and  other  implements,  the 
laboring  class  taking  more  interest  in  their  stock,  which  is  composed  of  about  900 
ponies,  a  portion  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  wagon  and  farm  use.  The  indolent, 
nonproductive  element  appropriate  them  for  a  different  use  and  purpose.  Roaming 
at  will  and  pleasure  over  the  reservation  and  mountains  wheu  in  pursuit  of  game, 
this  class,  unlike  the  laboring  class  in  many  respects,  deny  themselves  of  home  com- 
forts and  cling  to  the  tepee  for  their  places  ot  abode.  One  of  the  most  plausible 
features  indicating  advancement  and  civilization  has  been  recently  observed  among 
the  working  class.  Instead  of  requiring  their  squaws  to  walk  out  into  the  forest 
and  cut  wood  and  carry  it  on  their  backs  to  their  lodges  for  culinary  and  other  pur- 
poses they  now  go  in  person  on  wagons  and  haul  sufficient  quantities  for  home  con- 
sumption.   The  usual  custom  is  still  kept  up  by  the  laxy,  indolent  class,  requiring 
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sU  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  sqnaw  and  the  balance  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
family.  Their  brightest  hopes  and  anticipations  are  while  looking  forward  to  the 
day  set  apart  for  issuing  weekly  subsistence.  There  has  been  an  unusual  interest 
manifested  by  the  laboring  class  in  agricultural  pursuits,  by  extending  and  repairing 
fences,  increasing  their  acreage,  building  and  renovating  their  houses,  erecting 

glaoee  of  protection  in  winter  for  their  stock,  nnd  devoting  more  attentiuu  to  labor 
istead  of  idleness  and  the  usual  custom  of  gambling  and  dancing, 
lliiiionary  work. — In  the  absence  of  public  places  of  worship,  also  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  at  this  agency,  as  well  as  in  this  vicinity,  there  is  no  incentive  to  inculcate  or 
encourage  a  due  reverence  to  our  Creator. 
Court  of  Indian  oiliMisas. — In  the  absence  of  a  court  for  the  investigation  of  com- 

Elaints,  misdemeanors^  and  other  violations  of  the  law,  all  cases  of  this  character 
ave  been  submitted  for  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the  agent. 

Indian  police. — This  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  five  privates,  who  have  faith- 
fnlly  and  promptly  discharged  their  various  duties,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times 
to  suppress  any  violations  of  the  law  and  preventing  riot  and  dissipation.  No  crimes 
of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  niue  months. 

Boad  maldnff  and  repairing. — From  an  established  custom  the  Indians  have  never 
been  required  to  make  and  repair  roads,  only  in  instances  when  they  wished  to  haul 
logs  for  building  purposes  and  fuel. 

IndnitiiM  and  wraroes  of  revenae. — In  addition  to  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  farm 
prodacts,  the  Indians  manufacture  about  2,800  pairs  buck  gloves  and  gauntlets. 
The  price  on  an  average  realized  from  this  product  is  50  cents  a  pair.  The  material 
of  which  these  gloves  are  made  is  derived  from  the  pelt  of  the  black- tail  deer,  which 
is  killed  by  the  Indian  in  the  mountains  during  the  fall  months.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  they  cut  and  deliver  on  wagons  furnished  them  by  the  United  States 
Government  100  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  receive  $5  per  cord  for  agency  and 
school  fuel.  In  addition  to  the  above  they  receive  $2.50  for  transporting  Govern- 
ment supplies  and  subsistence  from  Red  Rock,  Mont.,  to  this  agency.  While  many 
of  them  profess  no  desire  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  have  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion, they  obtain  labor  pn  the  farms  and  ranches  during  harvest  season,  obtaining 
$1.50  a  day  and  their  food. 

Xdneational  interest. — Owing  to  the  diminutlveness  of  the  school  at  this  agency,  it 
is  not  expedient  to  obtain  the  service  of  a  superintendent,  the  duties  of  this 
position  being  under  the  charge  and  direction  ot  the  agent.  The  school  employees 
consist  of  a  teacher,  industrial  teacher,  cook  and  laundress,  assistant  cook  and  laun- 
dress, matron,  and  seamstress,  each  of  whom  has  alloted  duties  to  perform.  The 
male  portion  of  the  school,  being  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  indus- 
trial teacher  after  school  hours,  are  required  to  saw  wood,  keeping  each  school 
department  well  supplied ;  also  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  for  laundry  and  cooking 
purposes.  They  also  assist  in  milking  the  school  cattle  and  iu  cultivating  the  farm 
and  garden.  They  are  required  to  keep  themselves  neat  in  person  and  dress,  good 
behavior  and  deportment  being  required  of  them  at  all  times.  The  teacher  has 
char;;e  of  both  males  and  females  during  school  hours,  in  the  lecture  aud  reading 
room  at  night,  also  at  the  Sabbath  school  and  musical  exercises.  The  matron  has 
charge  of  the  females  after  school  hours  in  connection  with  the  seamstress,  and  assists 
and  directs  them  in  the  sewing  room,  where  suitable  garments  for  male  and  female 
are  manufactured.  All  dairy  work  is  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  matron  and 
schoolgirls.  With  the  assistance  of  the  cook  and  laundress,  they  are  taught  to 
eook,  wash,  and  iron.  All  garments  are  ma<le  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  seamstress. 
Their  toilet  and  general  deportment  are  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
matron.  Several  of  the  large  girls  are  proficient  on  the  sewiog  machine,  while  the 
balance  or  small  girls  are  reciuired  to  occupy  their  respective  positions  in  thesewing 
room  and  are  taught  to  use  the  needle,  and  to  knit  and  crochet. 

There  are  three  horses  and  thirteen  milch  cows  that  belong  to  the  school,  the 
latter  producing  an  ample  supply  of  butter  and  milk  for  the  scliool,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  a  variety  of  vegetables  produced  in  the  garden  they  have  an  abundance 
of  good,  palatable  food. 

While  the  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  there  has  been  a  continued  improvement  in  the  advancement 
of  each  pupil  and  an  increased  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  being  a  better  prospect  for  an  increased  attendance  during  the 
eoBiing  session,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a  supply  of  appropriate  schoolbooks, 
which  is  very  much  needed. 

Bmployeef. — Sociability  and  a  mutnal  interchange  of  courtesies  have  prevailed  at 
all  times,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  their  various  duties,  in  connection  with 
their  general  good  deportment,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  AH  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  agency  and  school  employees  have  been  strictly  observed. 

All  national  holidays  have  been  appropriately  recognized,  and  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try displayed  with  dne  reverence. 

aMMnmendatioiif. — Owing  to  the  unfinished  and  dilapidated  condition  of  several 
^^eiicy  and.  school  buildings,  and  with  a  view  to  the  better  care  and  protection  of 
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supplies  and  subsistence,  also  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  school  children,  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  suitable  repairs  and  improvements  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  1  desire  to  extend  many  thanks  for  your  kind  indulgence,  and  for 
your  prompt  compliance  with  ray  request. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant,  J.  A.  Andrews, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCfi  AGENCY. 

Nez  Pkrc6  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  Auguet  8, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  from  this  reser- 
vation with  the  accompanying  statistics: 

AKricoltiire.— The  last  annnul  report  from  this  agency  is  very  misleading.  For 
instance,  in  referring  to  the  amount  cultivated  last  season,  it  names  10,000  acres, 
which  one  would  naturally  construe  to  mean  that  the  Indians  had  accomplished  this 
work,  when  in  fact  nine-tenths  of  this  land  was  plowed,  fenced,  and  cultivated  by 
white  men  who  have  Indian  land  leased.  The  same  is  true  of  the  present  season,  as 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians — and  they  mostly  mixed  bloods — cultivate  or  even  live 
on  their  allotments. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  and  is  very  productive,  none  being  better  in  the  State. 
However,  with  the  fact  that  grasshoppers  and  Chinese  thistles  have  already  destroyed 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  crop  this  season,  and  from  every  indication  will  increase 
their  ravages  the  coming  year,  the  outlook  is  far  from  encouraging  for  the  future. 
While  the  grasshopper  pest  will  doubtless  only  last  a  few  years  at  the  furthest,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  weed,  which  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  from  what  I 
can  learn  re^^arding  it  1  am  convinced  that  iu  the  near  future  it  will  greatly  retard, 
if  not  wholly  destroy,  agriculture  in  this  whole  section  of  country ,  as  has  the  Canada 
thistle  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Beads. — One  trip  to  the  farther  end  of  the  reserve,  with  a  few  shorter  ones,  con- 
vinced me  that  but  little  attention  has  ever  been  given  to  the  matter  of  roads.  Even 
the  loose  rock  and  bowlders  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  roads,  which  are  very  steep 
and  sidling  iu  places.  A  few  days'  work,  however,  in  many  instances  would  make 
fair  grades  where  now  it  is  impossible  to  haul  a  load.  In  talking  to  the  Indians 
upon  this  subject,  their  answer  was:  **  We  don't  care  to  make  roads  for  the  white 
men  who  will  soon  settle  among  us,  but  will  help  them  in  the  work  which  they 
understand  better  than  we  do." 

There  should  be  a  wagon  road  constructed  from  this  agency  to  Lewiston  along  the 
south  side  of  Clear  Water  River,  which  would  not  only  shorten  the  distance  some  3 
miles  but  would  also  be  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  thus  saving  the  crossing 
of  two  ferries,  which  are  unsafe  at  best  and  at  times  impassable,  owing  to  the  high 
water,  ice,  or  strong  winds.  The  only  other  road  to  Lewiston,  which  is  the  natural 
headquarters  for  the  agency,  is  around  over  high  hills,  which  are  very  steep  and 
dangerous  in  places,  and  at  times  in  the  winter,  owing  to  drifting  snow,  impassable. 

Education. — The  Indian  training  industrial  school  here  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
is  ably  managed  in  every  detail.  The  new  dormitory  for  boys  now  being  erected  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  Department,  the  pride  of  the  reservation,  and  a  credit  to  its  very 
able  superintendent.    See  his  report. 

Beligion. — I  find  quite  a  large  percentage  of  these  Indians  very  devout  and  con- 
scientious Christians,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Presbyterians,  who  have  constructed 
five  substantial  church  buildings  at  their  own  expense.  These  are  presided  over  by 
members  of  their  tribe,  some  of  whom  are  well  educated  and  able  speakers. 

Finance. — On  the  15th  of  August,  1894,  Congress  ratified  a  treaty  made  with  this 
tribe  for  the  relinquishment  of  over  5()0,000  acres  of  land,  from  which  they  will 
receive  above  $1,6(K),000  in  semiannual  payments,  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
five  years.  With  this  princely  sum  of  money,  together  with  the  fact  that  each  liv- 
ing member  of  the  tribe  will  soon  hold  a  trust  patent  for  80  acres  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  West,  together  with  a  vast  timber  reserve  to  their  common  use, 
they  are  without  doubt  the  wealthiest  community  in  the  State. 

Crime. — No  serious  crimes  have  been  recorded  during  the  past  year.  Since  ray 
assuming  charge  (less  than  two  months  since)  there  have,  however,  been  some  twenty 
arrests  made  for  drunkenness,  the  majority  of  which  were  either  fined  from  $10  to 
$15  each  or  given  a  like  number  of  days  in  the  guardhouse. 

The  agency  police  are  very  trusty  and  efficient,  and  the  same  can  also  be  said  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

Physician's  report  herein  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully.  S.  G.  I-^shkr, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  CoMMisaioNUK  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QUAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  24, 1895. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  this  my  second 
annual  report  of  this  agency,  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895 : 

Location.— The  Quapaw  Agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  on  the  Easteru  Shawnee  Reserve. 

The  areas  of  the  reservations  are  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Eastern  Shawnee 13, 048 

Modoc 4,040 

Ottawa 14,860 

Peoria 33,218 

Miami 17,083 

Seneca 51, 958 

Wyandotte 21,406 

Quapaw 56,685 

Total  area 212,298 

Tribes  and  population.— Ther»  are  at  this  agency,  according  to  the  last  census,  care- 
fully taken  by  my  police  force  June  30,  1895,  eight  distinct  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
following  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  respective  tribes: 


Name  of  tribe. 


Senecas 

Wyandottes 

Eastern  ShawDees. 

Ottawas 

ModocA 

Peorias 

Quapaws 

Miamia 

Total 


Total 

popula 
tioD. 

Males. 

Females. 

140 

288 

148 

297 

143 

154 

88 

40 

48 

164 

86 

78 

54 

28 

26 

179 

81 

08 

232 

110 

122 

86 

40 

46 

1.388 

668 

720 

Males 
over  18 
years. 


Females 

over  14 

years. 


Number  of  school 

children  between 

the  ages  of  6  and  16. 


Males. 


71 
81 
14 
39 
19 
28 
58 
16 


90 
109 
29 
40 
22 
51 
72 
29 


49 
41 
16 
25 
5 
33 
30 
12 


326 


442 


211 


Females. 


46 
38 
14 
20 
1 
20 
27 
12 


178 


Which  shows  an  increase  over  my  last  report. 

Agricultore.— The  efforts  of  the  Indians  in  this  ajrency  in  agricultural  pursuits  the 
past  year  have  been  very  gratifying.  My  object  has  been  to  stimulate  the  Indians 
in  improving  upon  the  past.  The  arable  portions  of  the?  reservation  are  well  suited 
to  produce  abundantly  of  what  is  sown,  and  the  Indians  have  become  well  aware  of 
that  fact  and  are  very  proud  of  their  reservation.  They  fully  understand  that  farm- 
ing is  their  mainstay.  This  year  there  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  in  land  cul- 
tivated. Hail  it  not  been  for  the  excessive  rain  storms  during  the  mouths  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  would  have  been  the  largest  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  ever 
raised  on  this  agency.  The  land  of  this  reservation  is  also  well  adapted  to  stock 
raising.  The  tracts  of  laud  southeast  of  Spring  River  belonging  to  the  Modoo, 
Eastern  Shawnee,  Wyandotte,  and  Seneca  tiibes,  where  the  land  is  more  hilly  and 
water  more  accessible,  with  their  numerous  springs  and  small  creeks  and  timber,  are 
better  suited  for  stock  raising,  but  taking  the  whole  reservation,  there  is  not  any 
country  better  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  P^or  full  particulars  as  to  crops,  etc, 
see  statistical  reports. 

Mineral  resooroes. — The  minerals  of  the  reservations  under  this  agencv,  which  con- 
sist of  lead  and  zinc,  are  to  some  extent  being  worked  by  capitalists,  who  have  leases 
from  the  Indians.  There  is  also  an  earthy  substance  called  **tripoli,"  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  that  has  been  found  on  the  Modoc  Reservation  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  warrant  working,  and  when  fully  developed  will  be  quite  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  do  not  take  kindly  to  mining^  but  may  probably 
in  the  future.  They  like  cultivating  the  ground;  like  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
growing.  There  is  also  indication  of  coal  on  the  Seneca  Reservation,  but  it  has  not 
to  any  extent  been  developed.  There  has  been  some  prospecting  m  that  line,  but 
ftiU  reports  as  to  its  success  have  not  as  yet  been  received. 

Schools. — There  are  two  fine  Government  boarding  schools  at  this  agency,  one  on 
the  Quapaw  Reserve  and  one  on  the  Wyandotte  Reserve,  which  can  comfortably 
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accommodate  220  pnpils.  Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year, 
and  others  of  the  buildings  removed,  remodeled,  and  repaired,  at  a  coet  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $7,199.78. 

The  Seneca,  etc.,  boarding  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Taber,  jr.,  has  been  brought  to  a  very  successful  condition.  The  discipline  has  been 
excellent  and  the  pupils  have  made  steady  and  commendable  progress.  A  large 
amount  of  industrial  work  was  accomplished  during  the  year  by  the  Indian  children, 
under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  Mack  Johnson,  and  Saperint^ndent 
Taber.  We  aim  to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  industries  which  will 
benetit  them  and  enable  them  to  gain  a  living  when  their  school  davs  are  ended, 
such  as  farming,  gardening,  and  care  of  stock.  For  full  particulars  I  inclose  report 
of  Superintendent  Taber. 

The  Quapaw  boarding  school,  under  the  superin tendency  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Johnson, 
has  made  a  wonderful  advancement  considering  the  drawbacks  Itie  has  been  sub- 
jected to  in  the  way  of  many  changes  in  industrial  teachers  and  farmers.  They 
would  no  more  than  get  acquainted  with  the  children  and  their  duties  when  they 
would  then  be  transferred,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  branches  taught  in  school,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  music,  the  pupils  are  taught  housekeeping,  such  as  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
dairy  work,  cooking,  and  general  household  duties  in  the  girls'  school  under  the  dif- 
ferent teachers,  and  the  boys  are  taught  industrial  work,  such  as  farming,  g^dening, 
dairy  work,  care  of  stock,  etc.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  next  industrial  teacher  that 
we  get  will  be  better  suited  to  the  work  than  the  one  who  lately  resigned.  I  inclose 
report  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Johnson,  which  enters  more  fully  into  particulars. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proper  education  of  these  people,  which 
is  the  surest  road  to  civilization,  independence,  and  citizenship.  The  influence  of 
the  reservation  schools  has  a  wholesome  and  reflning  influence  on  the  whole  tribe 
and,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  are  the  proper  schools  for  the  general  education  of  these 
children.  Such  schools  as  Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  doing  much  good  by  aflbrding  a  wide 
field  for  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of  and  desire  a  more  advanced 
education. 

Sanitary.— The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  the  past  year  has 
been  excellent.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  any  description,  and  as  a  rule  general 
good  health  has  prevailed.  The  Indians  of  the  diflerent  tribes  of  this  agency  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  take  better  care  of  themselves,  which  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
physician  in  his  efl'orts  to  restore  them  to  their  wont«d  health  when  sick.  The  phy- 
sician in  charge.  Dr.  John  S.  Lindley,  has  been  very  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  by  his 
untiring  efl'orts  and  skill  met  with  great  success.  For  particulars  I  invite  attention 
to  his  report,  as  follows : 

The  sanitary  status  of  the  a)2:ency  at  large  is  excellent.  The  native  medicine  man  is  almost  wholly 
unknown,  the  Indians  adopting  the  rational  methods  of  the  physician. 

The  boarding  schools  are  kept  in  splendid  sanitary  condition,  considering  that  wc  have  no  hospital 
accommodations.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  casen  of  contagious  disease  without  such  advantages,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  snre  eyes  and  skin  diseases  of  various  types.  A  small 
hospital  at  each  school  would  greatly  aid  the  physician  in  combating  these  diseases. 

I  cheerfully  approve  his  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
hospital  building  for  each  school.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  needed.  In  time 
of  epidemics  the  children  should  be  separated  and  quarantined,  so  that  disease  can 
be  properly  treated  and  patients  properly  nursed  and  the  spread  of  disease  checked. 
Two  buildings  for  hospital  purposes  could  be  erected  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the 
Government,  which  should  be  done. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  of  Indian  oflenses  fs  presided  over  by  three  Indian 
judges.  They  are  all  men  of  irreproachable  character,  and  when  holding  court  are 
dignified  in  their  manner  and  bearing.  They  are  progressive ;  all  of  them  have  good 
farms  and  are  raising  good  crops.  These  judges  have  exerted  an  influence  for  good 
and  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  young  and  progress  in  civilization.  The  cases 
that  are  brought  before  them  are  those  of  a  trivial  nature.  Most  of  their  duties  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  arbitration,  where  diflerences  would  arise  as  to  their  labor 
contracts,  and  they  invariably  settle  these  questions  correctly  and  satisfactorily 
ill  the  main,  thereby  taking  a  great  deal  of  the  petty  annoyances  ofi"  of  the  agent's 
shoulders. 

Indian  police. — My  Indian  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  six  privates.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  I  had  to  dismiss  some  of  the  force  on  account  of  drinking. 
I  think  that  my  reorganization  will  improve  the  morale  of  the  force.  They  are  indis- 
pensable to  an  agent,  bringing  intelligence  to  the  office  of  any  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted on  the  reservation  and  settling  petty  disputes.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  have 
been  quite  free  from  lawlessness,  especially  of  that  nature  requiring  severe  punish- 
ment. I  have  had  but  few  cases  wnere  a  reprimand  was  not  sufficient.  With  bat 
one  or  two  exceptions  my  men  have  been  energetic  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

Freighting. — The  freighting  of  supplies  for  this  agency  for  the  Government  is  done 
by  the  Modoc  Indians,  who  have  done  it  faithfuQy,  and  hauled  from  Seneca,  Mo., 
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199,640  pounds,  reoeiTing  for  same  $199.64,  and  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  earn  money.  They  seem  to  be  very  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  work  and  be 
remunerated  for  what  they  do. 

MiMienary  work.— There  are  sixteen  churches  upon  this  reservation,  conducted  by 
the  Baptists,  Catholics,  Friends  (Quakers),  and  Methodists,  and  are  all  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Indians.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  built  a  school  at  Hock  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  Quapaw  Reserve,  at  the  cost 
of  $1,500,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Orider  of  Saint  Joseph.  They 
are  doing  splendid  work  among  the  Indians  and  whites.  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
this  reservation  is  commending  itself  to  religious  denominations  as  a  hopeful  field  for 
missionary  work,  and  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  will  conduce  so  much  to  the  real 
enlightenment  and  true  progress  of  the  various  tribes  as  the  etforts  that  are  now 
being  put  forth  by  the  missionaries  among  them.  Several  camp  meetings  have  l>een 
held,  in  which  the  Indians  manifested  considerable  interest  by  attendance  and  other- 
wise.   1  refer  you  to  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report. 

Bsservation  roads. — The  roads  of  this  reservation,  considering  the  veiy  great  storms 
that  we  have  had  this  summer,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  roads  of  our  neighbor- 
ing States.  I  have  built  80  miles  of  new  roads  and  repaired  and  worked  77^  milee 
of  road.  I  tind  it  very  hard  work  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  necessity 
and  benefi  t  of  having  good  roads.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  road  is  good  enough  for 
them.  I  think  that  a  good  road  Ih  a  good  civUizer.  The  whites  on  the  reservation  are 
as  bad  as  the  Indians  with  respect  to  roads.  I  have  to  force  them  and  compel  them 
to  work  the  roads.  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  result  of  my  efi^orts  when  I 
look  back  and  recall  the  condition  of  the  roads  when  I  assumed  charge  of  this 
agency.    My  anxiety,  trouble,  and  hard  work  have  now  to  some  extent  been  repaid. 

Annuities. — There  are  two  tribes,  the  Senecas  and  Eastern  Sbawnees,  that  receive 
semiannual  annuities  from  the  United  States  Government— the  Senecas  $5,587.48 
annually,  the  Eastern  Shawnees  $1,105.49.  There  is  an  annual  estimate  made  for  the 
Modoc  ludiaus  for  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  and  outside  of  twelve  old  Modoc  Indians, 
to  whom  rations  are  issued  monthly,  the  Indians  are  self-supporting.  I  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  all  the  principal  be  paid  to  the  annuitants  of  the  tribes  now 
receiving  semiannual  annuities,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  payment  of  per  capitas 
is  not  conducive  to  that  progress  so  much  to  be  hoped  for  among  these  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  per  capita  annuities  are  demoral- 
izing in  their  effects,  as  the  Indians  depend  too  much  upon  their  annuity  payment. 

Surplus  land. — Nearly  all  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  have  surplus  land,  which  cre- 
ates a  great  deal  of  contention  as  to  the  ownership  and  as  to  the  rights  of  each 
individual  to  the  surplus  land,  some  claiming  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  tribe 
has  the  right  to  despoil  the  land  of  whatever  timber  may  be  thereupon.  To  avoid 
such  complications  I  would  suggest  and  recommend  that  the  surplus  land  of  each 
tribe  be  allotted  to  the  children  of  the  Indians  who  have  no  land;  then  the  guardians 
would  look  after  the  land  so  allotted  and  put  a  stop  to  the  contentions,  now  contiti- 
nally  arising.  There  was  an  act  of  Congress  passed  which  provides  that  the  surplus 
lands  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation  may  he  allotted  from  time  to  time  by  said  tribe  to 
its  members,  which  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  there  should  be  such  an  act  passml 
which  would  provide  for  the  allotment  of  all  the  surplus  of  this  reservation  to  the 
different  tribes. 

Lands  in  severalty. — The  lands  of  this  agency  have  now  all  been  allotted,  the  Qua- 
paws  receiving  theirs  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1895,  approving  the  action 
of  the  Quapaw  tribal  allotting  committee.    The  number  of  allotments  is  as  follows: 

Senecas 193 

Wyandottes 238 

Eastern  Shawnees 82 

Modocs 68 

Peorias 153 

Miamis 66 

Ottawas 155 

Quapaws 235 

The  Indians  are  very  proud  of  their  ownership  of  lands  like  white  people.  They 
realize  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  thev  will  be  on  their  own  resources  and 
have  no  fHendly  hand  to  guide  and  aid  them  in  their  difficulties,  but  must  battle 
with  the  whites  single-handed  and  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  Government;  and 
the  majority  say  they  are  ready  now  to  take  on  citizenship  and  paddle  their  own 
canoes. 

Quapaws. — By  an  act  of  Congress  dated  March  2,  1895,  the  act  of  the  Quapaw 
national  council  alloting  200  acres  of  land  to  each  member  of  their  tribe  was  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Quapaws  were 
very  much  gratified  at  the  result.  They  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  induce!  'on- 
gress  to  pass  an  act  that  would  approve  of  what  their  allotting  committee  had  done, 
as  they  had  improved  most  of  the  land  allotted  to  them  by  said  council  by  clearing, 
breaking,  and  building  good  dwelling  houses,  outhonsee,  and  stables,  digging  wells, 
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and  fenoing  in  their  allotments.  A  great  many  of  them  have  fmit  orchards,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  good  farmers  have.  Now  to  have  their  lands  allotted  all  over  by 
the  Government  would  have  done  those  people  a  great  injustice,  as  it  wonld  have 
been  a  question  if  the  parties  wonld  have  gotten  the  land  they  had  improved, 
allotments  to  other  tribes  having  shown  that  where  they  chose  land  and  improved 
it  before  being  allotted  others  than  the  ones  who  improved  the  land  got  it,  with  all 
of  the  improvements,  which  was  very  discouraging  to  the  Indians.  I  am  informed 
by  their  allotting  committee  that  the  expense  of  this  allotment  has  been  about  $500, 
which  includes  books,  maps,  printing,  etc.,  and  the  expense  of  said  allotment  was 
paid  for  by  the  tribe,  without  any  expense  to  the  Government.  I  must  say  that  the 
Quapaws  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  in 
the  right  direction  now  being  made  by  them. 

Town  of  Wyandotte  —There  has  lately  been  formed  at  this  agency  a  Wyandotte 
Association,  capital,  $50,000;  Silas  Armstrong,  president;  A.  J.  Mudeater,  vice- 
president  (both  Wyandotte  Indians);  W.  U.  Darrongh,  secretary  and  manager;  D. 
A.  Harvey,  attorney;  W.  F.  Higgle,  treasurer.  They  applied  through  me  to  the 
Indian  department  for  authority  under  the  law  to  lease  sufficient  land  for  a  town 
site  for  business  purposes.  I  forwarded  the  leases  and  they  were  approved  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
A  few  months  ago  there  was  nothing  at  Wyandotte  but  a  post-office  and  a  few 
houses.  Now,  since  the  leases  have  been  appro ve<l,  quite  an  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  town,  and  what  with  ground  being  broken  for  business  buildings,  bank 
buildings,  schoolhouses,  and  churches  of  most  all  the  denominations,  the  town  in 
a  few  ^ears  will  put  on  thu  garb  of  an  incorporated  city.  The  citizens  are  very 
enthusiastic,  and  well  may  they  be,  with  the  Santa  F^  system  of  railroad  passing 
through  and  more  railroads  in  prospect. 

With  the  growth  of  population  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
mining  resources  of  the  agency,  business  centers  are  being  formed.  One  of  these, 
the  town  of  Miami,  is  built  upon  deeded  land.  At  Wyandotte,  the  only  railroad 
point  within  the  agency,  business  is  being  conducted  upon  leased  laud.  A  great 
amount  of  live  stock  and  grain  is  shipped  from  this  point,  which  will  ultimately 
become  a  town  of  importance,  made  so  by  the  business  necessities  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  Wyandottes  can  not  properly  be  termed 
Indians,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  as  competent  and  industrious  as  their  white 
neighbors — the  difference,  if  any,  being  in  favor  of  the  Wyandottes— I  see  no  reason 
why  some  provision  should  not  be  made  for  the  acquirement  of  a  title  to  sufficient 
land  at  this  point  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  business  community,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  use  his  innaence  to 
that  end. 

Whites. — The  white  laborers,  or  lessees,  on  this  reservation,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  am  able  to  got,  will  number  about  5,000,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
here  through  the  solicitation  of  the  Indians.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Indians  in  opening  up  their  allotments,  in  teach- 
ing them  their  mode  of  working  their  lands,  inculcating  industrious  and  moral 
habits,  teaching  them  that  there  is  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  rest,  and 
bringing  them  to  realize  their  responsibilities  to  Divine  power.  I  also  regard  the  news 
journals  that  are  subscribed  for  by  tho  white  settlers  of  this  agency  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  in  the  civilization  and  progress  now  being  accomplinhed  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. Through  them  the  Indians  learn  that  this  is  a  country  of  free  thought  and 
free  speech ;  that  this  is  an  age  of  self-endeavor,  of  advancement,  and  of  growth ;  that 
the  old  custom  must  give  way  to  a  new  order  of  affairs.  The  above  can  truly  be 
said  of  the  conscientious  white  settler  and  not  be  called  '*  rose-colored. '^ 

Now  comes  the  other  side.  Were  it  not  for  the  few  white  intruders  on  this  reser- 
vation there  would  be  but  little  trouble.  They  get  in  here,  lease  from  the  Indians 
under  promises  that  are  very  flattering,  and  before  they  are  on  the  land  three  months 
the  Indians  complain  of  them,  and  justly  so,  in  not  doing  as  they  agreed  to;  also 
defying  the  ngent,  telling  the  Indians  that  the  agent  has  no  power  over  them,  that 
tliey  are  American  citizens,  and  can  go  where  they  please.  They  cut  the  timber 
without  permission  and  subsist  chiefly  by  the  proceeds  therefrom.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  put  outside  of  the  reservation  three  intruders  who  were  unlawfully  on  the  reser>'e, 
and  that  had  a  wholesome  effect.  I  am  advised  that  the  whites  are  banding  together 
for  mutual  protection  and  intend  to  resist  to  the  last  any  eflbrt  to  remove  them. 

Condiudon. — In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  the  general  tendency  is  one  of 
advancement.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  making  rapid  progress  toward  civil- 
ization and  Christianity.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  ready 
and  capable  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  financially  and  otherwise,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  consummate  the  much  desired  change  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  herewith  inclose  census  rolls,  statistical  reports  of  the  tribes,  reports  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  reports  of  the  superintendents. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  Geo.  S.  Doanb, 

UniUtd  Statea  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Seneca  School. 

Skneca  BoAJiDiNO  School, 
WyandotU,  Jnd.  T^  July  SO,  2895, 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  nubmit  my  eeoond  anooal  report  of  the  Seneca  industrial  board- 
ing school. 

The  past  vear  has  witnessed  a  good  many  changes  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school,  roost  of 
which  nave  been  very  beneficial. 

The  children  were  rather  hIow  in  returning  last  fall,  and  the  average  for  the  first  month  was  only  49. 
Our  enrollment  for  the  year  reached  132,  the  yearly  average  being  a  little  over  87,  a  small  gain  over 
last  year  both  in  number  and  attendance. 

The  children  all  went  home  to  spend  the  holidays,  and  owing  to  the  extremely  cold  weather  experi* 
enced  in  this  section  throughout  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  even  into  March,  a  great 
many  ot  the  pupils  were  absent  from  one  to  two  months,  which  reduced  the  general  average  at  least 
15  percent. 

Another  cause  that  tended  to  reduce  the  attendance  msy.  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  I 
would  not  allow  the  children  to  go  to  their  several  homes  semioccasionally  to  visit  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  had  been  a  former  custom  of  this  school  to  permit  parents  to  take  their  children  home 
every  six  weeks  and  return  them  when  they  felt  like  it,  and  even  if  they  were  prompt  it  was  not 
unfrequent  that  the  same  request  would  be  made  by  several  families  in  the  time  intervening.  The 
custom  wss  pernicious  in  effect,  and  I  absolutely  refused  to  let  children  leave  the  school  until  the 
term  closed.  The  Indians  did  not  take  friendly  to  the  new  status  of  affairs  and  at  times  caused  me 
quite  a  little  trouble  in  this  direction,  but  I  was  persistent  in  my  efforts,  and  while  it  may  have  kept 
a  few  children  away  and  possiblv  caused  several  more  runaways  during  each  session,  on  the  whole  it 
has  proved  very  sausfactory,  and  I  believe  that  the  year  1806-90  will  witness  alarger  attendance  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

The  class  work  has  been  carried  on  by  three  very  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  and  commendable 
progress  has  been  made  in  each  department.  I  am  especially  gratified  with  the  character  of  Hias 
Allen's  work  in  the  primary  department.  I  consider  Miss  Allen  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
worthy  teachers  in  the  service.  She  has  labored  untiringly  for  the  good  of  the  school.  Miss  Moore, 
who  for  several  years  imst  has  been  connected  with  this  school  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  has  recently 
been  transferredelsewhere.  I  hope  her  successor  will  be  equally  as  competent.  The  classes  have  been 
properly  graded  and  the  work  outlined  by  the  >uperintendentof  Indian  Schools  carried  into  practice. 

Cnristmas  exercises  were  attended  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  Ibe  closing  exercises  on 
the  evening  of  June  27  were  largely  attendra,  over  600  people  being  present  on  that  occasion.  Com- 
pliments were  received  on  all  sides,  and  the  manner  iii  which  the  children  acquitted  themselves 
reflert«>d  much  credit  upon  teachers  and  pupils.  Various  literary  exercises  were  held  during  the  last 
half  of  the  \ear  and  much  benefit  derivecf  therefrom. 

The  holidays  were  very  appropriately  observed.  On  Thanksgiving  and  New  Tear's  Day  the  tables 
were  bountifully  supplied  with  good  things,  and  the  days  otherwise  pleasantly  spent. 

The  Indian  language  is  seldom  heard  on  the  school  premises.  In  fact,  many  of  the  children  are 
unable  to  converse  m  their  native  language. 

We  had  a  great  many  visitors  at  different  times,  and  they  all  pronounced  the  location  of  this  school 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  to  be  found. 

Buildings.— This  scho«>l  is  as  well  equipped  in  this  respect  as  any  school  of  equal  capacity  in  the 
Indian  service.  The  buildings,  thirteen  in  number,  are,  with  two  exceptions,  commodious  and  well 
ventilated,  and  one  of  thum,  the  schoolhouse,  was  erected  last  fall.  This  is  a  magnificent  building. 
The  only  fault  that  might  be  found  with  it  is  th  rolling  partitions  in  the  main  part.  They  are  not  a 
success,  but  with  this  exception  it  is  complete,  both  as  to  its  internal  arrangement  and  outward 
appearance. 

In  December  last  I  asked  to  have  the  building  below  the  hill  (on  the  original  ^ite)  moved  and 
remodeledat  a  oost  of  $1,800.  same  to  be  occupied  by  the  small  boys.  This  matter  rested  in  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  several  months  and  I  had  almost  given  np  the  idea  when  the  information  came 
that  authority  had  been  granted  as  requested.  Work  was  immediately  begun,  and  the  building  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor.  It  will  soon  be  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  Government.  A  fine 
stone  wall  has  been  placed  under  it,  which  furnishes  an  excellent  cellar  for  storage  purposes.  The 
building  will  be  by  far  the  best  dormitory  vi^e  have,  the  bathroom  and  lavatory  being  fitted  up  with 
porcelain  bowls  and  tubs. 

The  girls  have  a  very  large  and  quite  well-arranged  building.  The  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  in 
this  bmlding.  The  large  boys  have  handsome  quarters.  About  40  boys  can  be  accommodated  in  this 
dormitory.  The  employees  building  is  in  good  repair.  It  has  recently  been  papered  throughout. 
The  other  buildings  are  all  in  good  condition  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  buildings  should  all  be  painted  both  inside  and  out  this  fall,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
material  be  furnisbeil  and  an  experienced  painter  be  employed  as  an  irregular  to  perform  the  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  wno  might  be  regularly  detailed  for  that  purpose. 

Fanning  and  gardening.— Owing  to  the  very  unfavorable  season,  not  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction.  In  the  early  spring  the  weather  was  warm  and  dreadfully  dry,  so  that  vegetables 
were  stunted  in  their  growth.  Then  later  bea>'y  rains  set  in,  and  for  six  consecutive  weeks  it  rained 
continuously,  drowning  nearly  all  the  late  garden.  Our  early  planting,  however,  did  fairly  well,  and 
the  tables  were  quite  well  supplied.  Potatoes  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  I  had  fifteen  acres  of  oats  that  would  have  thrashed  over  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  we  could  not  even  cradle  them.  They  ripened  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Our  com  has  not 
done  well,  either.  Ground  could  not  be  cultivated  when  it  most  needed  it.  I  do  not  look  for  a  very 
large  yield. 

It  was  late  in  April  when  my  farmer  reported  for  duty,  and  when  he  came  I  found  him  little  suited 
to  the  position.  Ihe  farm  in  connection  with  this  school  might  be  made  to  yield  abundantly,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  very  unfavorable  weather  we  would  have  made  a  reanouably  fair  Hhowiug  this 
year.  But  I  must  say  tnat  since  my  incumbency  the  position  of  farmer  at  this  school  has  been  filled 
by  men  that  have  not  shown  rapacity  above  that  of  a  tinker  or  chore  boy. 

Stook.— The  school  is  irreatly  in  need  of  ten  or  twelve  more  good  milch  cows.  We  only  have  four, 
and  one  of  these  has  outlived  her  usefulness.  Of  the  other  three  it  is  seldom  that  two  are  being  milked 
at  the  same  time.  Considering  the  number  of  children  we  have,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  derive 
little  benefit  from  so  few. 

Poultry  should  also  be  provided  for  this  school. 

We  have  five  head  of  horses.  Two  of  them  are  fine  work  horses.  Of  the  others  one  is  somethingover 
twentjf  and  two  are  runaways  and  are  dangerous  to  have  in  an  Indian  school.    Agent  Doane  asked  for 
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aathority  to  dinpose  of  the  three  Just  mentioned  and  purchase  others  to  replace  them.  Aathorit;r 
granted  to  sell,  bat  not  to  buy,  and  as  it  is  irapos<»ible  to  get  along  without  at  least  four  horses  I  have 
refused  to  let  them  go.  I  hope  that  the  Department  will  see  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  this  purchase, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

I  intend  to  fence  in  about  40  acres  and  sow  it  with  clover  and  timothy.  The  land  in  question  is  gen- 
erally too  wet  for  cultivation,  bat  well  suited  for  grazing  purposes,  the  above-named  grasses  doing 
well  in  this  soil.  About  one-fourth  of  this  land  is  timlx^ed  and  runs  to  the  ereek  on  Uie  south,  so 
that  the  field  inclosed  will  make  an  excellent  pasture. 

I  might  farther  add  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  bams  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  oonBtrv. 
It  covers  360  square  feet  of  ground,  has  stall  room  for  10  head  of  horses  and  15  milch  oows,  and  the 
second  story  has  storing  capacity  for  80  tons  of  hay.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  seen  that  this  scho<4 
could  nicely  care  for  the  cattle  requested. 

QeneraL — Since  the  building  below  the  hill  has  been  removed,  about  one  acre  of  the  campus  has  been 
thrown  out.  This  leaves  about  800  square  rods  in  school  grounds  proper.  The  yards  were  leveled 
early  last  spring  and  sown  to  bluegrass.  The  rainy  weather  has  been  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  by 
keeping  two  lawn  mowers  going  most  of  the  time  we  have  kept  our  yards  in  beautiful  condition. 

Tbe  water  mains  have  been  put  in  good  repair,  and  a  25-gali()n  tank,  attached  to  the  range  and  oon- 
nected  with  the  water  pipes,  has  been  added.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  school  kitchen.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  both  dining  room  and  kitchen  have  been  screened,  a  thing  that  had  been  care- 
lessly neglected.  The  fence  inclosing  the  campus  has  received  a  coat  of  whitewash,  and  the  railing 
within  was  painted  late  in  the  faJl.  Many  other  minor  improvements  were  made  in  connection  with 
the  ones  just  mentioned. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  children  is  remarkable.    No  sickness  to  speak  of.     Scrofula  and  tbe 
various  forms  of  eczema  afe  not  so  prevalent  here  as  in  most  schools.    The  agency  physician.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Lindley,  has  been  very  kind  to  us  and  promptly  responded  when  called  upon. 

Water  .-—Our  water  supply  conies  Arom  a  spring  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  east,  and  is  forced 
by  a  windmill  to  the  tank  in  a  tower  located  near  the  school  kitchen.  The  elevation  of  the  mill  is  100 
feet,  and  that  of  hill  about  70,  leaving  onl}r  30  feet  of  mill  tower  above  the  level  and  the  top  of  the 
tank  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  fan  of  the  mill.  This  is  not  a  sufficient  elevation  to  keep  the  wheel  in 
motion  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  rest  of  the  year  we  haul  water  fh>m  a  creek  near  hr 
that  IS  extremely  filthy,  and  the  use  of  this  water  must  certainly  be  ii^urious  in  effect  and  will  mani- 
fest itself  sooner  or  later.  This  can  be  remedied  in  no  other  wa^,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  than  byputting 
in  a  0  or  an  8  horsepower  engine  to  take  the  place  of  the  windmill  when  the  wind  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  for<»  the  pump.    Irecommend  tbis  addition  to  our  waterworks. 

ReUgioos. — Chapel  exercises  were  held  every  evening  but  one  (Saturday)  during  the  week.  Regu- 
lar attendance  is  required  of  both  pupils  and  employees.  Sunday  school  has  been  regularly  condnded 
throughout  the  ^ear. 

The  missionaries  have  a  church  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  where  services  are  held 
everv  Habbath  rooming  and  evening.  The  Friends  and  Methodists  have  the  work  in  charge.  The 
chiluren  were  allowed  to  attend  when  accompanied  by  an  employee  of  the  school. 

Employees.— Several  changes  in  emplovees  were  made  last  winter.  With  a  possible  exception  my 
present  force  of  employees  are  faithful  and  efficient  workers.  They  have  worked  harmoniously 
together,  been  loyal  to  me,  and  labored  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  school.  I  here  extoid  to  Uiem  my 
sincere  thanks  for  a  strict  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

Visitors. — Supervisor  Moss  spent  several  days  with  us  in  January,  and  later  in  the  year  we  were 
visited  by  Inspector  Faison.  These  gentlemen  gave  the  school  a  thorough  inspection,  seemingly  w^ 
pleased  with  toe  present  management. 

Oondosion. — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  I  am  very  much  encouraged  over  the  progress 
made.  The  Wyandotte  and  Shawnee  Indians  have  been  prompt  in  returning  their  children  and  seem 
eager  for  advancement.  The  Senacas  do  not  properlv  appreciate  what  the  Government  is  doing  for 
them.  They  are  rather  reluctant  in  letting  their  chilaren  go  and  are  always  ready  to  enter  complaint. 
I  have  inquired  as  to  their  conduct  in  former  years  and  find  this  to  be  the  same  story.  I  am  of  tlw 
opinion  that  in  this  case  force  applied  would  be  better  than  persuasion  and  reason. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  shown  me  by  M^j.  George  S.  Boane,  United 
States  Indian  agent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fur  much  of  the  success  of  this  schooL  He  has  heartily 
supported  me  in  all  matters  i)ert«inlng  to  my  school  and  promptly  and  willingly  approved  my  many 
requests. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Indian  Office  for  its  liberality  to  this  school,  as  well  as  for  many  other  favon 
shown  us  during  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  Andbbw  J.  Tabkr,  Jr., 

The  SUPBRXNTXNDBNT  Of  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Quapaw  School. 

QuApAW  School,  JwJy  90, 1896, 

SiB:  1  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  annual  report  concerning  the  Quai>aw  boudlng 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895 : 

1  assumed  charge  of  this  school  January  5,  1695.  The  school  had  been  in  good  hands  for  years.  I 
found  nearly  everything  in  good  shape  to  do  honor  to  my  predecessors.  The  school  was  weU  graded, 
disciplined,  and  much  advanced,  everything  having  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  I  have  been  very 
happy  in  trying  to  keep  on  in  the  same  line,  with  everv  appearance  of  success,  though  not  satisfactory 
to  myself.  While  the  school  was  in  good  running  order,  1  find  no  record  or  history  of  its  past  wore 
in  this  office  other  than  the  school  register. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  of  emplovees  the  school  has  undergone,  namely,  three  superin- 
tendents, four  industrial  teachers,  and  other  minor  changes,  within  a  penod  of  four  months'  time,  the 
school  is  still  alive  and  i>erfeot  harmony  has  existed  at  all  times  among  its  employees. 

The  school  haa  a  beautiful  location  near  the  center  of  the  Quapaw  Reservation,  and  it  possesses 
many  natural  advantages  that  may  be  utilized  to  the  benefit  ana  are  necessary  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  an  Indian  school.  It  has  a  perfect  drainage.  It  has  an  abundant  and  nearly  exhausUeea 
supply  of  good  water. 

Near  the  school  are  several  natural  curiosities  that  attract  attention,  the  ^'DevIVs  Promenade** 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent.  There  are  many  evidences  of  volcanic  eruptions — craters  that  for 
yeara  have  been  extinct,  rocks  that  bear  evidence  of  having  been  sul^ected  to  intense  heat — ^tbe 
^'Cave  Springs,"  the  "Sulphur  Springs,"  all  of  which  make  its  location  one  of  general  Intereet  to 
its  many  visuors. 
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The  pTOgieM  of  the  sohoolroom  -work  is  all  that  coald  be  expected.  Our  teaohen  have  been  fol- 
lowing oloeely  tiie  oonrae  of  stadjr.  a  few  opUonal  studies,  soch  as  botany  and  iniisic  (instrumental), 
have  been  thrown  in  to  clothe  with  garments  of  brighter  color.  Mnch  of  this  extra  work  prepared 
by  the  children  are  models  of  neatness  and  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  done  in  white 
schools.  Pupils  and  parent«  manifest  much  interest  in  music.  It  in  impossible  for  us  to  find  time  to 
give  instmction  to  all  the  children  urging  for  musical  lore.    Our  children  "talk  English.*' 

As  to  health,  we  have  had  no  sickness  to  speak  of.  Our  school  has  been  very  fortunate  in  that 
respect. 

Our  enrollment  has  been  good;  runaways  few,  parents  generally  returning  children  when  they  went 
home.    A  few  figures  will  help  to  show  our  attendance. 


Quarter. 


First.. 
Second 
Third  . 
Fourth 


Average. 


97 
108 
101 

81 


Making  a  yearly  average  of  90+ . 

The  oapacity  of  the  school,  making  a  low  estimate  of  the  cubic  feet  of  space  per  pupil,  in  school- 
room, dormitory,  and  dining  room,  with  as  neiir  perfect  ventilation  as  we  can  obtain,  is  00.  We  can 
crowd  in  more.    This  fact  being  known,  we  were  authorized  to  send  children  iix)m  the  school. 

In  industrial  training  our  boys  are  given  instruction  in  farmin£,  gardening,  dairying,  the  care  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  and  general  ehoring.  The  girls  receive  instrnction  by  classed  in  cooking, 
sewing,  cutting  and  fittine,  laundering,  fancy  work,  and  do  the  general  housework.  This  work  is 
done  by  the  children  with  obedience  and  cheerfulness.  Habits  of  ne^itness  have  been  the  predominating 
spirit  of  employees,  with  untiring  zeal  and  ener^  to  teach  habits  of  industry.  I  read  in  the  faces  of 
these  children  a  bright  future  of  happy  industrial  life  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  true  Ameri- 
OSDS,  a  people  of  energy. 

We  are  in  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  Territory.  We  have  broken  20  acres  of  prairie, 
which  gives  us  160  acres  of  cultivated  laud.  Our  prospect  for  com  is  good.  Oata,  on  account  of  rain, 
we  have  failed  to  save.  The  garden,  on  account  of  changes  of  industrial  teachers,  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  although  it  has  done  much  toward  supplying  our  school  with  vegetables.  I  place  the 
following  estimates  on  farm  and  garden  products : 


Com bushels..  1,300 

Potatoes do 200 

Tomips do 200 

Sqnasn  and  pumpkins number..      150 

Cucumbers,  pickled gallons . .        30 


Beans bushels..  30 

Pease do 25 

Radishes do 40 

Sweet  corn,  dried do 6 

Cabbage heads..  250 


We  have  the  best  facilities  for  stockraising :  plenty  of  water,  pasturage  good,  with  shade  trees, 
plentT  of  grass  growing  wild,  which  affords  a  large  quantity  of  roughness.  This,  with  the  grain 
raisea  on  the  farm,  is  amply  sutticient  to  keep  the  stock  of  the  school. 

During  the  fourth  quarter,  1890,  we  have  had  repaired  two  old  storerooms,  which  are  now  as  good  as 
new  buiidinga  and  greatly  facilitate  our  work.  The  material  for  the  school  was  stored  in  three  dif- 
ferent buildings;  by  having  these  repaired  and  shelves  put  in  we  have  been  able  to  condense  oar  sup> 
plies  in  two  buildings,  thereby  gaining  one  building  for  other  use. 

Our  buildings,  thirteen  m  number,  are  all  in  need  of  paint,  except  the  two  just  repaired.  The 
fence  in  our  vard,  in  spite  of  the  best  care,  has  symptoms  of  general  decay.  Among  the  great  needs 
of  the  school  is  some  protection  against  fire.  These  things  have  been  estimated  for,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  granted. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  school  is  doing  a  much-needed  work  in  the  education  and  inter- 
est of  the  Indmn.    We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Department  and  to  the  agent  for  the  many 
kind  compliments  and  courteous  treatment  received. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent, 

The  ComaasioMSB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Qdapaw  Kbsbrvb,  Ind.  T., 
St.  Mary'»  Church,  July  IS,  1895. 

Dbab  Major:  I  have  already  sent  mv  report  through  Bishop  Meerschaert,  but  as  it  seems  he  has 
not  given  it  to  yon,  I  shall  send  the  following: 

I  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Quapaw  A  gene  v  October  15,  1894.  and  since  that  time  I  have  been 
working  In  year  agency  and  part  of  the  Cherokee.  I  may  note  here  that  I  am  the  first  white  man 
ordained  as  CathoUo  priest  in  this  Territory. 

The  Catholic  population  of  this  agency  is  about  400,  scattered  over  the  following  tracts  of  land 
occopied  bv  the  respective  tribes:  Quapaws,  56,085  acres;  Miamis,  17,000  acres;  PeoHas,  83,801  acres; 
OttAwas.  14,861  acres;  Shawuees,  13,018  acres;  Modocs,  4,040  acres;  Senecas,  51,958  acres;  Wyan- 
dottes,  21,406  acres.  Thene  lands  are  well  under  cultivation  and  now,  since  the  allotment  of  the  Qua- 
paw lands,  there  seems  to  be  new  energy  infused  into  those  people.  This  may  be  noticed  by  the  way 
they  are  putting  more  order  in  their  homers.  On  the  4th  of  tfuly  last  they  celeorated  the  day  in  a  way 
veiy  creditable  to  their  nation,  and  I  think  those  who  arranged  the  programme  and  carried  it  into 
execution  deserve  the  highest  praise.  They  actually  had  an  out  and  oat  barbecue  without  any  dis- 
order  or  unpleasantness. 
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There  was  a  school  hailt  for  the  Quapaw  Catholics  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,  near  St.  Mary's  Church,  oh 
Bock  Creek,  and  a  house  for  the  priest,  at  $235.  The  fencinfr  and  improvements  amount  to  $125.  There 
are  two  lay  Sisters  as  teachers  and  one  resident  priest.    The  nnmher  of  pupils  enrolled  is  thirty-three. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  work  done: 


Church. 


St.  Mary's. 

Miami 

Wvandotte 
SpUlloges  . 
Fare!  and . . 

Afton 

Wasson  - . . 


Commun- 
ions. 


86 
7 
4 
13 
11 
6 
2 


Baptisms. 


Marriages. 


14                     2 
2    

I 


Eleven  persons  were  contirmed  May  12. 

I  am  to  leave  this  section  aud  locate  iu  the  Osage  Nation  about  the  middle  of  next  month,  but  before 
I  leave  I  shall  try  to  call  to  see  yon. 
In  the  meantime  I  trust  you  will  remember  that  I  am  with  much  respect  sincerely  yours, 

Edwabd  V .  Rbtnolds. 
Qbo.  S.  Doakb, 

Unitfd  StateM  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Skneca,  Mo.,  July  18, 1895. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  three  regular  appointments,  as  follows:  Wilderness  Cave,  or  Zane  Cave.  Seneca 
Nation;  Shawnee  Lo^  Church,  and  Soawnee  Lake,  at  Union  Church. 

At  WiUlerness  Cave  no  organization  has  yet  been  ell'ected ;  good  congregations  each  service.    Shaw- 
nee Log  Church,  organized  in  February ;  11* members ;  good  cougregations.    Shawnee  Lake,  no  church 
organized;  revival  now  in  progress;  several  c^nvertetl  and  inlerest  good.    Sunday  school  at  tbis 
place ;  average  attendance  about  fifty.    Hegular  prayer  meetings  at  these  three  places  each  week. 
Respectfully, 

H.  S.  Skaoos. 
Geo.  S.  Doane, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Pastor's  report  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Quapaw  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1895: 

Our  church  has  six  preachinj^  places  and  two  houses  of  worship,  namely:  Wyandotte  Church,  on 
which  we  have  expeuded  $35  lor  improvements  this  year,  and  Shawnee  Chapel,  on  which  we  have 
expeude<l  $115.  We  have  a  good  foundation  for  future  work  within  this  asency.  In  the  Seneoa 
Nation  we  have  20  acres  of  land  given  us  by  these  people,  on  which  we  will  build  a  oharch  soon. 

Number  of  members:  Indians,  37:  whites,  66.    Sunday  schools,  2.    Number  of  marriages,  10. 

We  find  the  work  moving  upward  among  the  Indians. 

W.  S.  Browning, 
Paetor  Wyandotte  Ohureh, 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Annual  report  of  Friends  Church,  in  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. : 

Church  buildings 8 

Church  buildings  erected  this  year 2 

Missionary  residences 4 

Missionary  residences  built  anew 1 

Ministers — Indians,  2 ;  whites,  7 9 

Places  our  ministers  preach 16 

Places  we  assist  in  Sunday  schools 13 

Pupils  in  Sunday  schools.' 730 

Fami  ly  visits 676 

Series  of  meetings 16 

Converts M 

Number  who  have  joined  church 63 

Indian  marriages  performed  by  us 10 

Deaths  of  Indum  members 7 

Births 12 

Schoolhonses 1 

Terms  of  day  school 4 

Places  of  day  school  taught 3 

Weeks  of  day  school 78 

Pupils  enrolled  (22  of  whom  are  Indians) 89 

Temperance  meetings  held  9 

By  my  own  efforts  Ipetitioned  the  removal  of  the  saloons  in  Miami  town.  Many  signed  these,  and 
ihev  were  sent  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  others,  and  we  believe  aided  in  their  removal, 
which  removal  is  a  source  of  gladness  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  church,  R.  W.  Hod60N. 
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REPORT  OF  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency, 
Muscogee f  Ind.  T.,  September  6,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  within  the 
Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1»95. 

As  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  the  various  topics  consecutively,  I  have  ^onped 
them  under  distinct  subheads,  so  that  they  may  be  convenient  for  reference  either  by 
the  Indian  Office  or  by  other  parties  who  may  seek  the  information  embraced  therein. 

Intraden. — In  my  last  report  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  the  case  oi  John  O.  Cobb  et  al.  had  simplified  the  question  of  citizen- 
ship, and  had  settled  the  status  of  a  large  number  of  i>ersons  hitherto  held  as  rejected 
claimanta.  This  decision  has  been  followed  up  by  a  similar  one  in  the  Watt«  case, 
and  its  determination  has  done  much  to  reassure  Cherokees  that  the  Government 
means  to  enforce  its  treaty  obligations  and  agreements,  and  in  due  time  unload  that 
nation  of  a  class  of  intruders  who  have  menaced  its  sovereignty  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  by  its  inaction  has  fostered  an  ele- 
ment whose  presence  has  been  productive  of  strife,  internal  feuds,  and  a  personal 
friction  that  have  marred  the  usual  peaceful  routine  of  affairs  between  citizens  and 
noncitizens  in  this  agency.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  matter  demands  further  attention 
at  my  hands,  either  m  the  way  of  recommendations  or  suggestions. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  due  to  candor  to  say  that  iu  my  opinion  the  removal  of 
rejected  claimants  to  citizenship  is  a  matter  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  military  without  much  expeuse  or  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood. 
The  majority  of  these  intruders  live  near  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  lines,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  either  cruel  or  unjust  to  them  to  move  them  within  the  boundaries 
of  said  States  and  out  of  this  Territory..  It  would  put  them  out  of  a  so-called  semi- 
barbaric  countrv  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  schools  and  churches,  where  prog- 
ress is  the  watchword,  and  where  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can  acquire 
a  home,  enjoy  the  boon  of  a  holding  iu  severalty,  and  worship  God  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree.  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  human  events  p  political  Moses 
will  be  foond  to  take  these  people  to  this  land  of  promise.  I  think  the  sum  of  $5,000 
judiciously  expended  would  rid  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  intruders,  and  I  recommend 
that  au  appropriation  of  that  sum  be  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

I  know  that  it  is  argued  that  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  would  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  intruder  question,  because  lauds  would  only  be  allotted  to  Chero- 
kees by  blood,  and,  therefore,  each  allottee  could  apply  to  the  courts  and  ^et  an 
ejectment  writ  against  a  declared  intruder  or  a  rejected  claimant,  and  in  this  way 
the  intruder  or  trespasser  upon  Indian  soil  would  be  eliminated  from  the  body 
politic.  This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  fallacious  as  well  as  indirect,  and 
as  likely  to  involve  the  rightful  owner  in  litigation.  His  allotment  would  come  to 
him  loaided  with  a  lawsuit,  and  his  ultimate  right  must  be  asserted  in  the  court* 
house.  This  means  delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  The  direct,  honest  mode,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  remove  the  intruder  bodiljr  and  let  the  Indian  take  his  heritage — for. 
which  he  has  paid  the  full  measure  of  its  value,  sometimes  iu  blood  and  sometimes 
in  money,  but  often  in  both — without  let,  incumbrance,  or  delay.  The  United  States, 
in  my  opinion,  should  assert  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation  by  direct 
methods,  and  not  let  the  weaker  Indian  be  compelled  to  contend  in  the  courts  for  a 
right  which  belongs  to  him  free  and  untrammeled. 

Again,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  intruders  or  rejected  claimants  do  not  mean  to  sur- 
render their  alleged  rights— which  have  been  decided  as  untenable  by  the  Interior 
Department — wiUiout  a  struggle.  Indeed,  there  is  a  movement  already  on  foot  in 
certain  districts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  which  the  said  claimants  propose  to 
organize  a  nation  inside  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  known  as  the  ^'Cherokee 
Inhabitant  Nation, ''  basing  their  claims  upon  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1866 
made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United  States.  All  acknowledged  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  all  persons  who  can  substantially  prove  themsevles 
entitled  by  blood  or  adoption,  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  may  become  citizens  of 
this  new  government.  Aner  their  organization  they  propose  to  ask  the  Government 
to  protect  them,  and  to  hold  themselves  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  grow  up  as  a  new  nation  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
whose  laws  they  do  not  propose  to  respect,  but  will  openly  defy.  A  meeting  of  this 
kind  was  held  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  on  the  12th  ultimo.  It  represented  constituents 
animated  by  the  above  purpose,  and  so  long  as  they  have  a  foothold — a  residence, 
legal  or  not-— in  the  Indian  country,  they  will  be  disturbers  of  peace  and  promoters 
of  discord,  and  while  they  cry  aloud,  aud  spare  not,  for  allotment  and  statehood,  they 
are  but  stumbling-blocks  and  obstacles  to  that  mutual  good  will  and  fraternal  feeling 
which  must  be  cultivated  and  secured  before  allotment  is  practicable  and  statehood 
ifl  desirable. 
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In  further  proof  that  the  rejected  claimants  to  citizenship,  especially  these  known 
as  the  *'  Watts  Association/'  do  not  intend  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Interior  Department,  I  herewith  submit  certain  correspondence  which  explains 
itself.  The  first  letter  is  one  written  by  this  agency  of  date  July  2, 1895,  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
January,  Pry  or  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  whose  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Watts  family  and  a 
relative  of  W.  J.  Watts,  who  is  commonly  known  as  ''king  of  the  intruders  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation."  The  second  letter  is  a  reply  by  W.  J.  Watts,  written  to  W.  A. 
January,  in  which  he  comments  upon  my  letter  to  said  January.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Watts  expects  that  the  ooming  Congress  will  provide  some  plan  whereby 
justice  may  be  done  all  parties,  and  this  intruder  question  may  be  more  definitely 
settled.  I  submit  this  correspondeuce  as  a  suggestive  one,  and  as  worthy  of  appro- 
priate consideration  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  letter  of  Agent  Wisdom  to  Mr.  January  reads  as  follows: 

MuscoGEB  (Union  Agenct),  Ind.  T.,  Jul]/  f,  1895. 

Sm:  Tours  received.  The  letter  written  to  J.  C.  MoretK,  Pry  or  Creek,  Ind.  T.,  on  Jane  22,  1896. 
a  copy  of  which  you  furuiahed  me,  is  a  genuine  document  and  was  issaed  by  this  office,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  it.  It  contains  my  views  as  to  the  rights  of  claimants  tocitizenfehip  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  the  views  expressed  in  said  letter  I  expect  to  enforce  against  all  claimants. 

Tou  state  in  your  letter  (to  which  this  is  a  reply)  that  your  wife  is  a  relative  of  W.  J  .Watts. 
Therefore  her  claim  to  citizenship  depends,  or  is  based,  upon  Watts's  claim  to  citixenship.  Yoa  are 
hereby  informecl  that  the  Watts  claim  to  citizenship  was  decided  adversely  by  the  Cherokee  anthori- 
ties,  or,  in  other  words,  the  claim  of  W.  J.  Watts  to  citizenship  was  rejected  by  the  Cherokee 
aathorides. 

I  take  this  otMMUiion  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  I.  Hall, 
Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department,  whicn  was  approved  by  Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
SecTetary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  says: 

**  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  heretofore  expressed  in  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Cobb  and  others  versus 
The  Cherokee  Nation,  on  July  19, 1894,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  to  review  said  decision 
is  taken  away  by  the  agreement  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1893." 

He  further  says : 

"  I  am  satisfied,  from  careful  examination  of  the  record,  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  reached  the 
right  conclusion  in  this  case." 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Department  indorses  the  aotion  of  the  Cherokee  aathorities 
which  rejected  the  Watts  claim  to  citizenship,  and  hence  all  those  ttiAt  claim  under  the  Watts  claim 
must  beneld  as  intruders.  In  your  letter  to  rae  of  June  29,  1895,  and  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  you 
state  that  in  August  last  yon  bought  a  farm  lying  east  of  J.  C.  Moretz,  in  which  the  lines  haa  been 
agreed  upon,  and  this  past  winter  yon  fenced  to  the  line,  and  no  farther,  and  there  was  still  no  ol^ec- 
tion  by  Moretz  or  anyone  else.  Accepting  your  statemeni  as  true,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
you  have  been  enlarging  and  extending  your  improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  since  the  filing  of 
the  original  Watts  claira.  This  enlargement  I  hold  to  have  been  in  violation  of  law,  and,  as  yon  have 
been  declared  an  intruder  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  you  have  no  right  to  hold  any  improvement  therein 
which  you  have  acquired  subseouent  to  the  filing  of  the  original  Watts  claim;  and  yon  can  only 
remain  on  your  original  claim  until  January  next ;  and  yon  so  remain  by  an  act  of  Congress  as  a  matter 
of  grace— as  I  uncferstand  it— and  not  as  a  matter  of  right. 

ladvise  yon  as  a  friend  to  take  this  view  of  the  mat^r,  because,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  an  intruder 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  and  I  am  not  restrained  by  some  act  of  Con> 
gress  or  by  some  ruling  of  the  Department  I  shall  treat  you  as  such.  Under  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Cherokees,  the  Cherokees  are  entitled  to  protection  against  intrusion,  and  I 
expect  to  carry  out  the  treaties  so  long  as  I  am  agent,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  the  fact  that 
thrt  Watts  organization  may  be  formidable  in  numbers  will  not  deter  me  from  discharging  my  duties 
in  the  premises. 

If  you  have  not  intruded  upon  Mr.  Moretz,  you  have  certainly  intruded  noon  the  public  domain  oi 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  giving  you  tnis  lett«r  of  warning  and 
in  taking  any  other  action  that  I  may  see  proper  to  take  when  the  time  for  action  arrives. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  M.  Wisdom, 
Untied  StaU»  Itidiau  Agent, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Januabt,  Pryor  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

Mr.  Watts's  reply  was : 

MULDROW,  iND.  T..  Attgtut  tS^  2896. 

Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  instant  as  to  what  eflTect  a  recent  decision  of  OoL 
D.  M.  Wisdom,  United  SUtes  Indian  Agent,  published  in  the  Pryor  Creek  Constitution  ot  the  23d 
instant  against  you  and  in  favor  of  J.  C.  Moretz,  would  have  upon  your  case  and  others  of  the  Watts 
fkmily,  ^1  say : 

I  do  not  see  that  this  decision  will  materially  affect  you  or  any  of  the  Watts  family.  Col.  Wisdom 
well  knows  that  the  Watts  family  has  been  protected  in  the  possession  of  ttieir  improvements  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  since  1875.  He  further  knows  the  resolution  passed  by  laat  Congi«ss  suspeoiding  all 
action  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  so-called  intruders  until  January'  1, 1896.  Any  ruling  afl'ectiug 
the  Watts  family  until  after  that  date  would  be  arbitrarily  taken. 

I  think  his  ruling  in  your  case  is  premature  and  deserves  severe  censure.  He  says  that,  in  his 
opinion,  you  are  an  intruder,  and  have  no  right  to  hold  any  improvements  since  the  filing  of  the 
original  Watts  claim  in  October,  1871.  Mr.  Wisdom  has  a  right  to  express  his  own  opinion,  but  in  this 
case  his  opinion  is  a<lverse  to  rulings  of  the  Interior  Department  since  1875. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  1.  Hall,  to  which  Mr.  Wisdom  refers,  it  does  not  affect  the  status  of 
any  person  ot  Cherokee  blood.    He  only  says : 

*'Xn  my  opinion,  the  n^ifying  of  the  Strip  agreement,  November  3. 1893,  takes  the  jurisdiction  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  review  any  adverse  decision  made  by  the  Cherokee  autboriUee." 

In  this  opinion  I  think  Judge  Hall  is  correct,  and  throws  the  question  of  citizenship,  together  with 
all  other  unsettled  questions  now  ponding  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  before  the  Judiciary  Department  of 
the  United  States  (iovemment  to  settle.  It  is  true  that  Judge  Hall^  after  rendering  this  opinion,  in 
Ilia  sarcastic  way  says : 

"I  am  satisfied  from  careful  examination  of  the  record  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  reached  tbo 
nght  oonolusion  in  this  case." 
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Compare  this  opinion  with  that  of  Hon.Georffe  W.Parker,  special  agent,  sent  to  this  nation  to  inves- 
tigate this  same  question  and  report  to  the  Interior  Department  the  facts  in  the  Watts  case,  who, 
afler  twenty -three  days'  investigation,  said : 

"  I  find  the  Watts  family  to  he  Cherokeea ;  filed  their  claim  in  Octoher,  1871,  and  were  legally  admitted 
tocltixenship/' 

So,  yon  see,  an  opinion,  though  coming  from  one  high  in  anthority,  does  not  change  the  facia  in  the 
case. 

J  advise  you  and  all  other  claimants  to  remain  in  possession  of  your  farms  nntilJanuary  1. 1896,  and 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  tStates  Government  to  remove  you  from  this  nation,  and  the  proper 
anthority  should  he  delegated  to  Colonel  Wisdom  to  perform  the  removal.  I  know  of  no  better  man  to 
perform  the  work.  Mv  bumble  opinion  is  that  the  coming  Congress  will  provide  some  plan  wherehy 
justice  may  be  done  all  parties. 

W.  J.  Watts. 

W.  A.  jAifUABT,  Pryor  Creek,  Ind.  T. 

The  remarks  preceding  the  aboye-qnoted  correspondence  apply  in  a  measure  to  all 
the  other  tribes,  except^  perhaps,  the  Seminoles,  who  have  but  few  intruders  within 
their  nation^  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  the  most  peaceful  and  best  governed  tribe 
within  my  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  that  nation  not  to  invite  the  white 
man  within  its  borders.  It  has  refused  to  grant  him  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
it  has  actually  built  or  erected  a  fence  along  its  western  border  or  line  to  prevent 
intrusion  from  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  without  the  presence  of  the  white  man^  to 
a  marked  degree,  it  has  advanced  along  the  lines  of  material  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  has  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  the  Indian,  if  let  alone,  is  capable  of  self- 
govemment. 

Outlawry. — During  last  fall  there  was  a  phenomenal  outbreak  of  outlawry  in  tliis 
agency.  Several  gangs  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  thieves  organized  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Nations  and  entered  upon  a  bohl  and  systematic  plau  of  robbing  trains, 
stores,  and  private  citizens.  The  reputed  leader  of  these  gangs  was  one  Bill  Cook, 
a  young  Cherokee  Indian,  although  he  has  more  white  blood  than  Indian  in  his 
veins,  and  in  the  States  would  be  taken  for  a  white  man.  These  bands  grew  so 
strong  in  numbers,  so  bold  in  their  raids  and  crimes,  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  the 
law  was  powerless  to  check  their  depredations.  Trade  was  stopped,  trains  ran 
irregularly,  and  then  only  under  guard.  Private  citizens  were  terrorized,  robbed, 
and  murdered,  and  a  pall  of  horror  overhung  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  this 
agency.  The  deputy  United  States  marshals  seemed  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
outlaws  and  the  bravest  hearts  in  the  Territory  cowered  before  the  storm.  The 
Muscogee  court  doubted  its  jurisdiction  over  such  outlaws  and  their  crimes,  and  the 
Fort  Smith  marshals  were  not  sufficient  numerically  to  rout  and  capture  them. 
Realizing  the  danger,  this  agency  put  its  police  force  in  the  field  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing general  order : 

MuscoQEB,  Ind.  T.,  October  IS,  1894. 
lb  United  States  Indian  Police,  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory : 

Whereas  robberies  and  other  crimes  have  become  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  agency,  and  as  it 
is  your  duty  to  ferret  out  such  crimes  and  arrest  the  perpetrators  thereof  you  are  hereby  notified  t© 
use  due  and  especial  vigilance  in  such  matters. 

Tour  position  is  not  a  sinecure,  nor  are  you  to  consider  yourselves  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Government. 

I  therefore  hereby  direct  you,  with  or  without  a  warrant,  to  arrest  all  outlaws,  thievM,  and  mur- 
derers in  your  section,  and  If  they  resist,  yon  will  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  And  you  will  aid  and 
assist  all  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  make  yourselves  a  tem>r 
to  evil  doers. 

If  yon  are  afraid  to  carry  out  this  order,  send  in  your  resignations  and  I  will  appoint  better  men  in 
your  places.  This  is  no  time  for  cravens  and  cowards  to  hold  official  jMisitions  and  wear  the  badges 
of  oflloe. 

Bespeotfully,  Dew  M.  Wisdom, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

This  order  was  deemed  by  timid  men  an  extreme  measure  at  the  time,  but  in  the 
light  of  sabsequent  events  its  vigorous  tone  has  been  fully  justified.  It  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  outlaws.  It  meant,  as  it  said,  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt.  It  inspired  confidence  in  the  timid;  it  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  lovers  of 
law  and  order;  and  from  the  day  of  its  issuance  the  fight  against  crime,  outlaws, 
bandits,  and  their  secret  confederates  was  persistent  and  determined.  This  agency, 
although  in  the  storm  center  of  outlawry,  never  let  up  in  the  contest,  and  never 
waver^  in  the  line  of  duty. 

At  last  law  and  order  triumphed ;  the  bandits  were  either  driven  out  of  the  country 
or  captured  or  killed.  Bill  Cook,  fiying  from  his  pursuers,  was  captured  in  New 
Mexico  by  a  Texas  sheriff  and  his  posse.  He  was  carried  to  Fort  Smith,  tried,  nnd 
convicted  for  several  off^enses,  and  is  now  serving  a  term  of  forty-five  years  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Jim  Cook,  his  brother,  is  in  the  Cherokee  peniten- 
tiary, at  Tahlequah,  for  eight  years.  Jim  French  was  killed  at  Catoosa,  Ind.  T.,  by 
a  merchant  whose  store  he  had  raided  and  robbed;  and  his  companion  in  tue  same 
crime  (one  Cochran)  at  the  same  time  met  death  at  the  hands  of  a  Texas  cowboy  at 
the  front  door  of  the  store.  **  Virdigris  Kid,''  alias  Sam  Mc Williams,  fell  in  a  fight 
at  Braggs,  Ind.  T.,  mortally  wounded,  along  with  his  companion  (one  Saunders), 
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while  Sam  Batler,  who  was  also  a  confederate,  escaped  and  has  since  been  killed. 
They  were  attempting  a  raid  upon  the  store  of  Mr.  Maddin,  of  that  place,  and  were 
defeated,  as  above  stated,  by  Cherokee  officers  and  citizens.  Cherokee  Bill,  whose 
correct  name  is  Crawford  Goldsby,  was  captured  by  Ike  Rogers,  a  colored  deputy 
marshal,  near  Nowata,  Ind.  T.  Rogers  caught  him  unawares  sitting  near  a  stove, 
with  hiH  fatal  Winchester  in  his  hand,  and  knocked  him  to  the  floor,  and  then  tied 
him  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  atid  ho  was  successfully  transported  to  jail  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  where,  up  to  this  writing,  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted  of  two  differ- 
ent murders  and  is  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  both  cases.  Cherokee  Bill  and 
Bill  Cook  are  diif'erent  persons.  'Cherokee  Bill  is  the  son  of  an  ex- Federal  soldier  by 
a  mixed-blooded  woman — a  compound  of  white,  negro,  and  Indian — and  be  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  abandoned  and  reckless  outlaw  that  ever  infested  and  terrorized  the 
Indian  country.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  outlaws,  there  were  several  others 
of  more  or  less  prominence  either  captured  or  killed  by  the  officers  operating  in  this 
agency. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  another  flood  tide  of  outlaws  in  this 
section,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  Creek  Nation,  where  a  gang  of  Uchee 
Indians,  seven  or  ei^^ht  in  number,  lead  by  one  Rnfus  Buck,  a  Uchee  Indian,  have 
committed  murder,  robbery,  and  rape,  the  lattercrime  having  been  perpetrated  with 
fiendish  ferocity  upon  four  different  women,  two  of  whom  died  from  the  ipjuries 
inflicted  by  these  graceless  scoundrels.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  state 
that  five  of  said  outlaws  have  been  captured  by  indignant  citizens  and  a  force  of 
deputy  marshals,  and  they  have  been  carried  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  they  await 
the  verdict  of  a  violated  biw  which  is  sure  to  overtake  them.  It  was  with  the  great* 
est  difficulty  that  the  people  could  be  prevented  from  enforcing  lynch  law  upon  the 
Buck  gang. 

There  is  also  another  band  of  outlaws  operating  in  the  western  part  of  the  Creek 
Nation  and  the  adjacent  sections  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  known  as 
the  Christian  gang,  who  are  by  no  means  Christians,  as  their  names  woald  seem  to 
import.  They  are  escaped  murderers  from  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  have 
doubtless  fled  into  tho  Territory  to  escape  officers  from  that  section  who  have  been 
and  are  now  pursuing  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  band  will  soon  be  captured 
or  exterminated. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  Uchee  ludians  are  a  small  band  of  Indians  at  one  time 
conquered  by  the  Creeks  and  afterwards  incorporated  into  said  tribe  with  all  the 
franchises  and  immunities  of  duly  recognized  Creek  citizens. 

The  cause  of  so  much  outlawry  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  often  attributed  to 
the  large  Cherokee  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  which 
was  paid  per  capita  in  the  summer  of  1894.  A  plethora  of  money  often  produces 
crime.  Bill  Cook  made  his  first  raid  against  the  guards  escorting  the  CheroKee  treas- 
urer, and,  beaten  in  this,  he  attempted  to  escape  with  his  confederates,  and  in  a  fight 
that  ensued  one  of  the  guards  wa»  murdered,  and  this  occurrence  threw  Cook  and  nie 
band  actively  in  the  field. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  crime  in  these  tribes  is  not  confined  to  any  one  race  of 

fieople.     The  Cook  gang  was  composed  of  Indians  and  whites,  but  its  leaders  were 
ndians  or  of  Indian  origin.    The  Buck  gang,  as  above  stated,  was  composed  entirely 
of  Indians.    The  Christian  gang  are  white  men  and  interlopers  into  this  Territory. 

Such  gangs  will  always  exist  in  thinly  populated  countries,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  strictly  enforce  the  laws  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  hiding  places  of 
outlaws;  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  officers  are  too  poorly  paid  for  such  haz- 
ardous service ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  dangers  which  confront  officers  in 
running  down  and  capturing  outlaws  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  powers 
that  be,  and  that  they  have  not  received  adequate  pay  in  proportion  to  the  ser%ice8 
heretofore  rendered  by  them  and  which  are  likely  to  be  required  in  the  future.  The 
outlaw  is  a  dangerous  fellow  to  meet.  He  goes  well  armed  and  well  mounted,  and  is  a 
crack  shot,  and  enters  upon  his  business  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dying  with  his 
boots  on.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  officers  are  often  chary  to 
encounter  him,  since  it  means  little  less  than  death  to  one  party  or  the  other/ and 
perhaps  to  both. 

I  should  also  state  that  the  Cherokee  authorities  at  all  times,  when  called  on  by 
this  agency,  promptly  put  its  light-horse  or  militia  in  the  field  and  gave  valuable  aid 
to  all  officers  in  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  and  exterminate  outlaws.  As  nations, 
neither  the  Creeks  nor  Cherokees  were  in  sympathy  with  the  bandits.  It  was,  as  I 
said,  a  phenomenal  outbreak,  and  came  upon  the  people  like  the  sound  of  a  fire  bell 
by  night  or  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 

MonopoUet. — Monopolies,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  the  greatest  evils  which  afflict 
this  country  and  oppress  its  inhabitants.  In  a  recent  address  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Purcell  (Ind.  T.)  Register,  before  the  Press  Association  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  on  August  27;  1895,  he  says : 
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To  give  some  idea  of  this  land  monopoly,  we  call  attention  to  the  situation  io  the  Creek  Nation. 
This  nation  owds  something  over  3,000,000  acres  of  laud,  and  of  this,  l.U40,2U0  acres  are  held  under 
fence  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  various  corporations  andcompaniesmadeup  of  only  sixty  one  persons. 

These  figures  are  approximately  correct,  according  to  my  information.  The  above 
monopoly  18  rendered  possible  under  what  is  known  as  the  '*  contract  pasture  law'' 
of  said  nation.  (See  Compiled  Laws  of  the  Creek  Nation,  pages  117, 118,  etc.)  Sec- 
tion 344  of  said  law  reads  as  follows : 

Any  citizen  or  company  of  citizens  of  this  nation  shall  have  the  right  to  build  pastures  larger  than 
1  mile  square  along  the  border  of  this  nation  by  securing  the  consent  of  the  citizens  who  may  be 
residing  within  such  proposed  inclosnre.  or  who  may  be  residing  within  one- half  mile  outside  and  from 
such  inclosure:  Provided,  That  such  pastures,  to  oe  hereafter  built,  shall  not  be  of  greater  width 
from  the  border  than  10  miles. 

Section  345  also  provides — 

That  all  parties  who  may  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  principal  chief  of  said  nation  for 
tho  building  of  such  pastures  shall  pay  an  annual  tax  of  5  cents  on  every  acre  they  shall  inclose,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  oi^  the  Creek  Nation. 

The  above  law  was  approved  May  3, 1892,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  six  years  from 
date  of  its  passage.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  or  area  of  such  pas- 
tures, and  under  its  terms  more  than  one-third  of  the  common  public  domain  of  the 
Creek  Nation  has  been  converted  into  colossal  pastures  which  are  run  and  controlled 
by  about  sixty  persons.  Citizens  ostensibly  inclose  and  wire  in  such  pastures  and 
then  sublet  or  lease  them  to  forei<;n  corporations  or  companies  or  individuals.  The 
cattle  barons  and  kings  of  Texas  transfer  their  herds  to  these  pastures,  and  the  well- 
known  yell  of  the  imported  cowboy  and  the  jingle  of  his  spurs  are  heard  all  over 
tho  land. 

This  law  also  provides,  section  350 — 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  to  make  a  claim  or  any  improvement  whatever  within  a 
pasture  lawfully  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  party 
contracting  for  said  pastures. 

I  know  of  no  law  more  shrewdly  devised  to  foster  and  support  a  monopoly^  and  I 
know  of  no  monopoly  that  more  insidiously  undermines  the  rights  of  the  common 
Creek  citizen,  than  this  Creek  contract  pasture  law.  It  has  made  the  small  farmer 
aud  the  small  herdsman  homeless  in  his  own  country^  e:£cluded  him  from  the  common 
heritage,  deprived  him  of  a  natural  and  legal  ri^ht  that  he  never  should  have  sur- 
rendere<1,  and  has  installed  over  him  the  despotism  of  alien  corporations,  who  wax 
fat  off  of  his  grass,  which  they  obtain  at  t  he  grossly  inadequate  price  of  5  cents  per  acre. 

In  my  opinion,  too,  this  Creek  contract  pasture  law  is  unconstitutional,  or  is  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  violates  section  2116,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  lease  of  Indian  lands  from  an  Indian  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians,  through.its  national  council,  approved  by  its  executive  head,  and  ought  not 
to  have  any  v^idity  in  law  or  equity  unless  made  by  treaty  or  convention  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution.  The  Creeks  are  allowed  tho  unrestricted  right 
of  self-government  only  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  (See  treaty  proclaimed 
August  28,  1856,  article  15.)  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  contract 
pasture  law,  under  which  long  lenses  have  been  made,  was  not  enacted  either  by 
treaty  or  convention  or  according  to  the  Constitution  and  tho  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof.  It  is  true  that  the  lease,  in  the  first  place,  is  granted  to  an  Indian,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  in  the  second  place  it  is  sublet  or  subleased  to  a  white  man  or 
noncitizen,  and  thus  by  circumlocution  a  single  Indian  is  enabled  to  do  what  the 
whole  nation  can  not  do,  under  section  2116  above  quoted.  Such  a  law  is  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  public  domain  of  that  nation  by  an  unauthorized  act  of  the  Creek  council. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs — a  mere  skeleton  of  which  is  presented  in  this  report — 
calls  for  remedial  legislation  either  on  the  part  of  the  Creeks  themselves  or  by  the 
Government,  whose  wards  these  people  are.  The  Creeks  should  remember  the  old 
motto  that  **  He  who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow." 

The  Dawes  Commission. — This  important  Commission,  charged  with  a  most  delicate 
and  responsible  trust,  was  reenforced  by  the  last  Congress  and  two  additional  mem- 
bers added  and  one  change  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  old  Commission.  Major 
Kidd  was  transferred  to  another  field  of  duty  and  his  place  filled  by  a  new  member. 
The  Commission  is  therefore  virtually  a  new  body,  and  is  equipped  with  other  and 
additional  instructions  from  those  which  controlled  the  old  Commission.  It  appeared 
in  the  Territory  in  May  last,  established  its  headquarters  at  Muscogee,  and  endeav- 
ored to  open  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  the  several  tribes.  But  it  found  the 
Indians  so  engrossed  in  political  affairs  that  it  could  not  make  either  rapid  or  satis- 
factory headway  with  them.  Indians  love  the  excitement  of  the  political  arena,  and 
their  leaders  plnnge  into  a  contest  with  all  the  abandon  and  vim  of  trained  politi- 
cians in  the  States.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  a  Tammany  Hall  boss  could  be 
outwitted  by  a  wily  Indian  politician.    At  any  rate,  the  Commission  deemed  it  beet 
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to  adjonm.  and  its  membera  returaed  to  their  respective  homes  until  the  close  of  the 
national  elections  throughout  the  Territory ,  when,  I  am  informed,  negotiations  will 
be  resumed  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  their  instructions  and  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress  under  which  said  Commission  was  created. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  s])eoulate  on  or  forecast  the  future,  I  will  say  that  I  think 
the  question  of  allotmt^nt  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  deep  root  in  Indian  soil,  and 
that  in  the  near  future  a  change  will  be  palpably  manifest  to  all  the  fHends  oi  this 
mode  of  settling  the  vexed  Indian  problem,  so  far  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are 
concerned. 

llie  Indians  now  know  that  a  survey  of  their  lands  is  being  made,  and  whether 
with  or  without  their  consent,  the  survey  is  going  on.  The  meaning  of  such  survey 
is  too  plain  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  initial  step,  solemn 
and  authoritative,  toward  the  overthrow  of  their  present  communal  holdings.  At 
this  writing  surveying  corps  are  at  work  in  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  and,  therefore,  eacn  one  of  these  tribes  have  an  occular  demonstration  of 
the  actual  intent  and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  ring  of  the  surveyor's  ax  is  an  echo  of  progress.  So  far  the  surveyors  have  not 
been  interfered  with  by  the  Indians,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  any  serious 
interference  will  be  made  so  as  to  delay  the  work.  I  have  understood  that  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  by  the  last  Congress  to  survey  the  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  and  I  therefore  recommend 
that  there  be  an  additional  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

As  germane  to  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  as  a  matter  interesting  to  the  general 
public,  I  herewith  submit  a  letter  written  by  Bird  Harris,  esq.,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  a  brother  of  the  present  principal  chief  of  said  nation, 
to  Mr.  Berryhill,  in  which  Mr.  Harris  forcibly  presents  what  he  considers  as  ''the 
mostequitable  and  feasible  solution  of  the  situation  that  now  confronts  the  Indians 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.''  It  is  known  as  the  colonization  scheme,  and  it  has 
many  advocates  in  the  several  tribes,  and  notably  among  the  Cherokees.  I  present 
it,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Harris,  for  what  it  is  worth,  to  the  consideration  of  thought- 
All  men,  without  regard  to  race  or  nationality. 

Mr.  Harris's  letter  reads  as  follows : 

MuscooEE.  IM>.  T.,  May  SI,  1896. 

Mr  DsAB  SiB:  Your  esteoroed  lett«r  of  the  10th  wm  duly  received.  In  replT,  I  will  give  you, 
briefly,  what  I  think  tht^  most  eouitHble  and  feaaible  solution  of  the  situation  tnst  now  conftxmts 
the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  I  speak  more  particularly  (mm  a  Cherokee  standpoint,  but 
believe  that  the  plan  I  suggest  is  equally  adaptable  to  any  of  the  nations  comprising  the  Five  Civi* 
Hied  Tribes. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  seems  determined  that  the  lands  of  these  several  Tmtjtn 
nations  shall  be  allotted,  the  tribal  governments  of  the  same  broken  up,  and  the  Tft<^j^^^^  made  citi* 
sens  of  the  United  States. 

Do  we  desire  these  changes?  Can  we,  in  Justice  to  ourselves,  submit  to  themf  Would  the  condi> 
tion  that  the  Indian  would  And  himself  in,  after  the  aocomplishment  of  these  proposed  changea,  be 
compatible  with  his  nature?    Could  he,  as  an  Indian,  exist  under  them  ? 

To  all  of  these  questions  I  answer.  No.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  such  is  the  fate  that  awaits  as. 
The  (jovemment  of  the  United  Stat«s  has  been  for  many  years  past  gradoally  withdrawing  from 
these  nations  the  protection  that  it  is,  by  solemn  treaty,  bound  to  give  them,  till  to-day  the  condi- 
tion that  we  find  ourselves  in  clearly  shows  the  end  to  which  it  proposes  to  bring  its  waras  by  such 
treatment. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  better  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  now  held,  used,  and  ei^oyed 
by  persons  possessing  no  right  to  the  same  in  any  sense  whatever,  and  vet  the  great  Government  of 
the  United  States  permits  such  trespass  upon  the  property  of  its  wards,  knowing  them  to  be,  in  law, 
powerless  to  protect  themselves.  Numerous  instances  could  be  cited,  showing  that  the  Government 
nad  long  since  withdrawn  its  protection  from  these  nations,  and  that  it  had,  in  fact,  fostered  the 
growth  of  conditions  among  us  that  have  acquired  such  strength  as  to  be  able  to  rise  now  in  our  own 
country  and  demand  our  extinction  a^i  independent  and  separate  nations,  and  a  change  In  our  whols 
industrial,  political,  and  social  system.  Do  we  desire  this?  I  sa^'.  No.  Then  for  a  remedy  that  will 
lead  ns  out  of  it,  away  from  it,  and  one  that  promises  our  preservation  as  a  distinct  race  of  people  in 
the  eiyo^'mcnt  of  ousioros,  social  and  political,  that  have  been  handed  down  to  ns  from  remote  genera- 
tions of  the  past. 

My  plan  is  for  the  Cherokees  to  sell  their  entire  landed  iiossessions  to  the  United  States,  divide  ihe 
proceeds  thereof,  per  capita,  then  such  as  desire  to  do  so  unite  in  the  formation  of  an  Indian  oolotiy,  and 
with  their  funds  Jointly  purchase  in  Mexico  or  South  America  a  body  of  land  sufficient  for  all  their 
purposes,  to  be  forever  toeir  Joint  home.  Let  the  entire  bodv  of  Cherokee  lands,  except  town  sites 
and  mineral  laudn,  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  $5  per  acre.  The  value  of  town  sites  and  mineral  would  of 
course  be  much  greater  than  that  sum,  but  could  be  easily  ascertained. 

I  believe,  also,  that  for  such  Indians  as  did  not  desire  to  Join  the  colony  and  leave  the  country  pro* 
vision  should  be  made  for  them  to  repurchase  their  old  homes,  or  such  oilier  lands  in  the  country  here 
as  they  might  desire,  and  they  could  remain  here  and  meet  such  fate  as  awaits  them.  I  believe  this 
plan  presents  the  most  feasible  and  tniuitable  solution  of  the  questions  that  we  mustdecide  in  therery 
near  future,  and  will  prove  absolutely  Just  and  fair  to  all  classes  and  o«mditions  of  our  citizens,  i 
also  believe  that  the  same  could  be  acted  upon  by  any  or  all  of  the  Five  Civilised  Tribes,  and  should 
be  glad  to  hear  an  ex)>resaion  on  it  Irom  yon,  and  others  of  our  sister  nations. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

BlBD  H^BBXS. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Bbrbthill, 

Okmulget,  Ind.  T. 

Education. — Some  weeks  before  I  entered  npon  the  final  preparation  of  this  report 
I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  srnools,  members  of  educa- 
tional boards,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  toe  several  tribes  of  this  agency,  asking  that  I 
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be  fnmiahed  with  statistics  showing  the  nomher  and  condition  of  their  schools,  the 
number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries,  and  the  namber  of  pupils  and  their  daily 
attendance.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  such  statistics  of  the  Cherokee, 
Oeek,  and  Seminole  nations,  which  show  that  the  cause  of  education  is  receiving 
markcid  attention  by  all  of  said  tribes,  and  that  their  systems  of  schools  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  States. 

As  to  the  Cherokees,  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  report  (in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  this  agency)  from  Mr.  Augustus  £.  Ivy,  member  of  the  board  of  education : 

TABLEQnAH,  Imd.  T.,  Auffust  19, 1895. 

DlAB  SlB:  The  school  system  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  I  think  the  best  on  earth.  Our  schools  are 
in  a  healthy  condition.  There  are  about  4,800  children  in  attendance  in  the  aggregate ;  average  attend- 
ance, 3,750.  There  are  105  primary  school  teachers  and  even  100  primary  schools  in  this  nation ;  two 
high  schools,  the  male  seminary,  which  will  accommodate  200  pupils,  and  the  female  seminary,  which 
will  accommodate  225  pupils.  Both  these  seminaries  are  large  brick  structures  and  both  are  well 
attended.  The  female  seminary  is  240  by  150,  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  male  seminary  same 
size  as  the  female. 

The  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  receive  $35  per  month  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  teachers 
at  the  seminaries  receive  from  $50  to  $100  per  month. 

Of  the  100  schools  mentioned  above,  14  are  for  our  colored  citisens.  Besides,  the  nation  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  large  brick  building,  and  they  have  a  fine  high  school,  kept  up,  like  all  other 
schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cherokee  government. 

White  children  (noncitizens)  are  not  allowed  to  attend  our  schools,  though  they  have  subscription 
and  private  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Ontside  of  the  national  schools  there  are  about  12  mission  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  nation  of  a 
high  order,  and  help  ng  to  do  splendid  work  for  both  citisens  and  noncitisens  of  this  country.  There  is 
no  country  under  the  sun  so  blessed  with  educational  advantages  at  large  as  are  the  Cherokee  people. 

The  orphan  asylum  is  also  a  high  school,  besides  being  the  home  of  the  homeless  of  our  children. 
It  holds,  room  and  board,  150,  the  same  manner  as  our  seminaries,  and  a  good  lot  of  teachers  there 
tarn  out  graduates  every  year.    This  is  a  large  brick  building,  240  by  80  feet,  three  stories  in  height. 

The  achooLsystem  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  three 
members,  whonave  charge  of  the  entire  school  management  of  the  nation,  the  appointment  of  teachers 
for  the  high  and  primary  schools,  and  the  general  super\'ision  of  all  school  matters.  The  present 
boaid  consists  of  the  following  named  persons:  C.  O.  Frye,  president;  W.  V.  Carey,  member,  and 
A.  £.  Ivy,  secretary— all  Cherokees  by  blood  and  edacated  folks.  The  Cherokees  are  proud  of  their 
schools  and  educational  institntions. 

Very  truly,  AuousTUS  E.  Ivy, 

Secretary  Board  of  Education. 

Col.  D.  M.  Wisdom, 

United  SttUee  Indian  Agent,  Union  Agency,  Mueeogee,  Ind  T. 

As  to  the  Creeks,  I  submit  the  following  detailed  statement  from  Q.  \V.  Hill, 

president  of  the  board  of  education : 

Chbootah,  Ind.  T.,  Axigtut  16,  1895. 

Pear  Sib:  By  order  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Ferryman,  principal  chief  of  the  Musc4>gee  Nation,  I  most 
respectfully  submit  the  following  detailed  statement  of  the  school  system  of  our  nation : 

Boarding  schools '.  6 

Orphan  asylum 1 

Public  primary  schools 47 

Pupils 1,752 

Teachers 04 

Teachers*  salaries  range  from  $25  to  $50  per  month. 

Colored  freedmen  have- 
Boarding  schools 2 

Orphan  asylum 1 

PudUo  primary  schools 10 

Pupils 673 

Teachers 27 

Teachers'  salaries  same  as  above  mentioned.  The  children  of  freedmen  are  discriminated  against 
by  having  separate  schools  and  funds.  Our  laws  make  no  provision  for  white  children,  and  they  are 
only  admitted  by  arrangement  with  the  board  of  directors. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  W.  Hill, 

President  Board  of  Education, 
Hon.  D.  M.  Wisdom, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 

As  to  the  schools  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  Hon.  Jobn  F.  Brown,  principal  chief  of 
that  nation,  reports  as  follows : 

There  is  an  annual  appropriation  for  schoolpnrposes  of  $24,000.  All  the  schools  of  the  nation  are 
maintained  throughout  at  national  expense,  we  have  two  large  mission  schools,  accommodating  100 
pupils  each ;  an  appropriation  of  $17,900  is  made  annually  for  tneir  support.  For  the  management  of 
each  we  have: 

Salary. 

1  superintendent $750 

1  principal  matron - 250 

1  music  teacher  and  matron 850 

1  dining-room  matron 200 

1  dormitory  and  sewing  matron 200 

1  principal  teacher 450 

2assistant  teachers,  each 350 

1  primary  department  teacher 350 

The  above  is  for  each  term  of  eight  months. 

6069  I  A U 
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In  addition  to  these  we  have  four  district  schools  in  good  condition.  Teaohen  for  the«»0  are  paid 
$400  for  term  of  eight  months.  There  is  no  discrimination  made  against  colored  children  in  aov  of 
these  schools,  hence  there  is  no  special  provision  made  for  them,  as  they  attend  theee  schools  as  Indian 
children  do. 

To  date  we  have  not  had  enough  whites  among  us  to  make  any  apparent  necessity  for  the  edncatioB 
of  their  young,  and  consequently  there  is  no  provision  made  anywhere  for  them. 

All  of 'which  in  respectfully  submitted. 

Respectfully,  JOHK  F.  Browh. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Wisdom. 

United  State*  Indian  Agent,  Union  Agency, 

I  re^n^t  that  thus  far  no  permanent  arrangement  has  been  madeb^  which  suitable 
facilities  can  be  furnished  to  white  children  to  obtain  even  the  ordinary  rudiments 
of  an  English  education.  This  leaves  a  large  class  of  people  in  our  midst  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  exposed  to  vice,  and  much  of  the  disturbing  forces  ofsociety 
are  due  to  this  unfortunate,  anomalous  condition  which  surrounds  the  white  chil- 
dren of  this  agency.  It  is  impossible  for  thoin  to  be  educated  unless  they  are  sent 
out  of  the  Territory  to  the  States,  and  the  expense  incident  thereto  is  too  great  to 
be  borne  by  the  average  white  man  of  this  Territory.  There  are  no  public  schools 
to  which  his  children  can  resort,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  at  this  time,  there  is  no  effort 
being  made  on  the  part  of  Indian  tribes  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  seems  that  wise 
policy  would  suggest  that  they  might  open  their  schools  to  white  children,  provided 
the  whites  would  bear  their  portion  ot  current  expenses  of  said  schools;  or  that 
they  would  allow  the  white  men  of  the  different  settlements  to  use  and  occupy  a 
small  area  of  land  and  erect  a  schoolhouse  thereon  and  pay  the  teachers  themselves. 
In  a  few  instances  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  last  mentioned  has  been  tolerated  by 
the  Indian  authorities,  but  as  a  rule  the  establishment  of  a  white  school  prodaces 
friction  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  is  opposed  by  the  Indians  of  that  com- 
munity. 

I  have  delayed  the  completion  of  this  report  several  days  in  order  that  I  might  be 
furnished  witn  statistics  as  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  but  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  hear  from  the  authorities  of  said  tribes. 
I  can  say,  however,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  their  school  systems  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  tribes  herein  mentioned. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  Five  Tribes  is  about  as  follows,  according  to 
information  furnished  me  by  authorities  of  said  tribes: 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  Chief  Harris  says  the  population  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was — 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Cherokee  freedmen 2, 052 

Cherokees  (intermarried  whites) 2,  Oil 

Creeks  residing  in  said  nation 82 

Choctaws  residing  in  said  nation 11 

Total 25,388 

A  census  was  taken  in  1893  of  Cherokees  by  blood  of  said  tribe,  and  the  number 
of  such  Cherokees  amounted  to  something  over  25,000. 
According  to  a  late  census,  just  completed,  the  Creeks  number  as  follows: 

Creeks  by  blood 9,447 

Creek  freedmen 4,416 

Total 13,863 

Choctaws  number  about  as  follows : 

Choctaws  by  blood 14,000 

Choctaw  freedmeu 3,819 

Total 17,819 

In  the  above  estimate  of  Choctaws  by  blood  intermarried  citizens  are  included, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  exceed  1,000. 

The  Chickasaws,  exclusive  of  negroes,  number  about  6,000.  The  total  native 
population,  including  Chickasaw  negroes,  is  about  70,000.  The  Seminoles  number 
2,900. 

I  also  estimate  the  population  of  noncitizens  residing  in  this  agency,  in  round  nnm- 
bers,  at  250,000,  and  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  owin|(  to  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  this  splendid  country  the  tide  of  immigration  is  not  likely  to  be  checked. 

Even  as  a  renter  or  lessee  of  land  the  noncitizen  fares  better  and  rebuilds  his 
shattered  fortunes  faster  than  he  could  do  in  the  older  and  more  impoverished  States 
of  the  Union.  The  greater  portion  of  the  noncitizen  element  works  tue  soil  or  inhabits 
the  country  imder  permits,  and  this  disposition  on  their  part  is  most  commendable 
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and  aainirs  well  for  their  good  citizenship  when  this  Territory  shall  have  passed  into 
statehood. 

Police  fbroe. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  has  done  efficient  work  durinp^  the 
last  year  and  has  proved  itself  an  invaluable  factor  in  enforcing  the  decrees  of  this 
agency.  Their  meager  salary  has  crippled  their  efficiency,  and  after  mature  reflec- 
tion, based  npon  my  experience  since  I  have  been  agent,  I  believe  an  increase  in 
their  salaries  or  pay  would  be  productive  of  public  good  and  would  insure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  better  class  of  men.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
pay  of  the  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers  be  raised  to  $15  per  month  and 
that  of  officers  to  $18  per  month. 

I  have  removed  during  the  past  year  two  or  more  privates  from  the  force  for 
drunkenness,  because  an  Indian  is  totally  unfit  to  discharge  a  public  duty  when 
under  the  influence  of  whisky,  and  especially  that  vile  stuff  which  is  introduced 
into  this  agency.  Originally  vile,  its  bad  qualities  are  enhanced  by  a  mixture  with 
drugs,  bittern,  and  tonics,  and  I  regard  the  prohibitory  law  enacted  by  Congress,  which 
prevents  the  introduction  and  sale  of  whisky  and  beer  to  Indians  within  this  agency, 
as  the  most  beneflcent  measure  ever  passed  by  that  body.  It  ought  to  stand  as  irrev- 
ocable as  the  laws  of  the  Me<les  and  Persians  and  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigidity. 
The  repose  of  society  in  this  agency,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  absolutely 
demand  such  a  law  and  also  its  strict  enforcement. 

Licensed  traders.— The  traders  in  this  agency  now  number  325,  which  is  an  increase 
over  the  number  of  last  year  of  75.  As  a  rule  they  have  shown  commendable  prompt- 
ness in  complying  with  the  laws  under  which  they  are  licensed,  and  1  have  heard  of 
but  few  complaints  of  their  dealings  with  Indians.  Licensed  traders  constitute  a 
worthy  class  of  citizenship.  They  build  good  stores  and  private  residences  and  give 
a  permanency  and  solidity  to  our  towns  and  commercial  centers,  and  introduce, 
through  their  families,  a  better  and  more  progressive  element  of  society,  while  their 
sharp  competition  in  their  lines  of  trade  reduces  the  prices  of  goods  and  makes  living 
cheaper  alike  for  citizeu  and  noncitizen. 

Itninkitin  the  interest  of  civilization  to  encourage  their  advent  into  this  agency, 
and  the  impediments  thrown  in  their  way  by  Indian  statutes  and  by  clauses  in  cer- 
tain treaties  made  with  certain  tribes  should  be  repealed,  notably  that  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  1866  made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United  States — article  8  of  said 
treaty — which  rofjuires  traders  other  than  those  in  the  Canadian  district  of  said  nation 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Cherokee  national  council  before  a  license  is  granted  to 
them.  This  is  a  practical  exclusion  of  traders  from  a  large  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  enables  the  citizen  merchant  to  pile  up  a  high  protective  tariff  on  his 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  to  make  his  own  people,  more  than  any  other 
class,  ''pay  too  dear  for  his  whistle.''  Such  legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  class 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.  It  is  another  monopoly  that  ought  to  be  broken 
down  and  is  a  standing  fetter  on  the  wheels  of  commerce  that  ought  to  be  removed. 
It  is  one  of  those  effete  provisions  of  an  antiquated  treaty  that  ulocks  the  onward 
march  of  amore  liberal  and  progressive  public  sentiment,  and  it  appears  on  the  pages 
of  said  treaty  simply  as  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

Incorporation  of  towns. — There  are  several  large  towns  in  this  agency.  They  con- 
tain a  population — citizens  and  noncitizeus — ranging  from  1.000  to  5,000  souls. 
Ardmore,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  is  said  to  contain  5,000  inhabitants.  These  towns 
need  incorporation ;  they  n«^d  sanitaryJaws ;  they  need  tire  protection  and  a  thorough 
municipal  government.  The  citizens  of  certain  towns  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  under 
Cherokee  laws,  have  organized  a  municipal  government,  elected  mayors,  town  mar- 
shals, and  other  officers.  These  officers  can  arrest,  fine,  and  punish  their  own  citi- 
zens, but  they  can  take  no  jurisdiction  over  noncitizeus.  Hence  a  white  man  may 
escape  arrest  and  punishment,  when  for  the  same  offense  the  Indian  is  punished. 
This  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  breeds  discontent  and  brings  the  town  authori- 
ties into  disrepute. 

As  the  Indian  councils  can  probably  legislate  only  for  their  own  people  it  would 
seem  that  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  should  in  some  way  cooperate  with 
said  councils  in  extendin^r  uniform  laws  over  such  places.  This  agency  has  been 
.frequently  called  upon  within  the  last  year  to  exercise  a  police  power  over  such 
towns,  and  it  has  interfered  in  some  instances  to  prevent  the  blockading  of  streets 
and  has  removed  obstructions  off  of  said  streets  which  were  put  there  oy  citizens 
under  the  false  idea  that  they  owned  the  soil  and  could  exercise  individual  owner- 
ship over  it^even  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  and  to  the  obstruction  of  public 
highways  or  streets  dedicated  by  custom  for  many  years  to  the  public  use. 

If  these  towns  are  incorporated  and  a  Congressional  law  is  passed  or  an  agree- 
ment is  made  between  the  tribes  and  some  tribunal  authorized  to  treat  with  them 
by  which  a  noncitizen  is  permitted  to  buy  for  an  equitable  consideration  the  partic- 
ular lot  on  which  he  has  made  an  improvement  when  he  was  under  a  permit  or  other- 
wise lawfully  residing  in  the  Indian  country  said  towns  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon 
become  thriving  cities  and  exhibit  a  magic  growth,  and  the  Indians  living  adjacent 
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to  said  towns  woald  receive  a  resultant  benefit  by  the  opening  of  a  home  market  and 
an  increased  demand  for  all  products  raised  by  them. 

Creek  and  Cherokee  elections. — In  the  Creek  Nation  an  election  by  ballot  was  held 
on  the  3d  instant  for  principal  chief.  The  returns  show  Isparheohee,  or  Spiechee,  a 
full-blood  Indian,  was  elected  by  a  large  plurality  if  not  by  a  majority  of  tbe  votes 
cast.  The  Indians  concentrated  on  him  as  their  candidate.  Spiechee  is  opposed  to 
allotment,  opposed  to  large  pastures,  and  is  regarded  as  a  somewhat  able  and 
extreme  man  in  his  views.  He  has  long  been  a  recognized  leader  among  his  people, 
and  the  friends  of  liberalism  and  advancement  view  nis  election  with  distnist  if  not 
alarm,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a  direct  blow  against  progress  has  been  struck 
by  his  advancement  to  the  chieftaincy. 

I  will  also  state  in  this  connection  that  Samuel  Grayson  has  resigned  as  treasnrer 
of  the  Creek  Nation  and  that  both  sides  to  a  factional  contest  have  agreed  upon  N. 
B.  Moore  as  treasurer,  who,  it  is  Understood,  will  pay  out  to  tlie  Creeks  the  $200,000 
per  capita  money  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress.  This  will  lead,  doubtless,  to 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dual  chieftancy  in  said  nation  and  divert  what  prom- 
ised to  be  at  one  time  an  ugly  and  protracted  internecine  feud. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  Sam  H.  Mayes  was  chosen  chief  in  August  last  over  R.  B. 
Ross  by  a  reported  majority  of  470  votes.  The  election  passed  off  quietly,  but  there 
is  some  talk  of  a  contest,  because  it  is  charged  there  was  a  large  fraudulent  vote 
cast  for  Mayes  in  Cooweescoowee  district  of  said  nation.    The  Nationals,  or  Ross 

Sarty,  carried  the  council,  and  parties  seem  to  be  evenly  balanced  in  the  Cherokee 
ation.  Mayes  is  a  '^Downing,'^ according  to  a  political  nomenclature  of  that  nation, 
and  is,  practically,  a  white  man,  liberal  and  progressive,  and  his  friends  believe  he 
will  give  his  people  an  enlightened  administration,  walking  in  the  way  marked  out 
by  his  distinguished  brother,  Joel  B.  Mayes,  deceased,  late  chief  of  said  nation.  As 
a* whole,  however,  the  friends  of  progress  can  take  no  special  encouragement  from 
the  late  elections.    The  Indians  are  wedded  to  their  present  system  of  government. 

Condunon. — Despite  the  complex  condition  of  affairs  of  this  agency,  the  inevitable 
clash  between  opposing  elements  of  society,  the  lack  of  full  jurisdiction  in  our 
courts,  the  uncertainty  in  our  land  tenure,  and  that  uneasiness  under  salutary 
restraint  which  now  and  then  erupts  into  outlawry  and  swells  the  criminal  calendar, 
the  Five  Tribes  show  a  considerable  advance  in  prosperity  and  also  an  increase  in 
numbers.  They  have  erected  new  and,  in  many  instances,  costly  residences,  and 
have  enlarged  their  farms,  and  have  redeemed  the  waste  places  from  their  primitive 
condition  and  made  tbera  smile  with  the  badges  of  industry  and  peace.  By  some 
this  fact  is  used  as  an  argument  why  the  Territory  should  be  admitted  to  8tatehoo<l ; 
by  others  it  is  cont^ended  that  it  proves  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  self-government 
and  can  stand  nlone  in  the  direction  and  control  of  his  own  affairs.  Viewed  either 
way  it  portends  at  no  distant  day  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  Indian  problem. 

The  practice  of  intermarriage  between  whites  and  Indians  is  also  a  steady  factor 
in  changing  the  social  status  of  our  people.  Indeed,  Joel  B.  Mayes— once  a  great 
chief  of  the  Cherokees — said  to  tbe  writer:  ''Let  the  boys  and  girls  alone;  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  they  will  settle  the  Indian  question  in  my  tribe  according  to 
the  old  rule  under  which  Abraham  begat  Isaac  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  so  on 
down  through  the  generations  of  men.^^  The  writer  interposed  no  objection  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Uncle  Joel's  prophecy. 

At  any  rate,  taking  into  consideration  the  abundant  crops  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  this  country  during  the  past  year,  the  outlook  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Five  Tribes  is  promising  and  reassuring,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  situation  to  disturb  the  dream  of  sentimentalists  or  to  precipitate  radical 
measures  of  relief  by  political  charlatans.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ''change  is 
not  always  reform,"  and  President  Cleveland  has  well  said,"  A  slow  movement  toward 
American  citizenship,  fully  understood  and  approved  by  the  Indians,  is  ififinitely 
better  than  swifter  results  gained  by  broken  pledges  and  false  promises.'* 

Finally,  allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  courtesies 
extended  me  in  tbe  discharge  of  my  duties  during  the  past  year,  and  to  assure  it 
that  I  appreciate  its  able  cooperation  and  supervision  in  managing  the  affairs  of  this 
agency.  I  foresee  trouble  and  perplexities  ahead  of  me  in  the  near  future,  but  I 
shall  endeavor  to  meet  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  trust  that  no  act  of  mine 
will  bring  discredit  to  the  Indian  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dew  M.  Wisdom, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioxKR  OF  Indian  Akfaiiis. 
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REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  Augunt  15,  1895. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual 
report  of  afiaira  at  this  agency  for  the  tincal  year  ended  June  80, 1895. 

I  assumed  the  duties  ot  a^ent  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1894,  and  therefore  have 
no  report  to  submit  on  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  By  way  of  explanation 
I  might  say,  however,  that  the  crops  for  the  year  1894  were  almost  an  entire  failure, 
and  that  when  I  came  into  office  I  found  the  Indians  in  debt  to  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  their  annuity.  But  I  do  not  lay  the  responsibility  of  either  of  these 
conditions  to  my  predecessor.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  unprecedented 
drought  that  prevailed  in  this  section  a  year  ago;  neither  is  he  chargeable  with  the 
folly  of  local  merchants  and  traders  who  had  vied  with  each  other  for  the  Indian 
trade  until  they  had  run  the  Indians  in  debt  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

As  soon  as  1  learned  of  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  Indians  I  made  a  statement 
of  the  facts  through  the  press,  and  this  served  as  a  check  upon  the  merchants.  Since 
that  time  the  Indians  have  but  slightly  increased  their  indebtedness.  They  paid 
about  35  cents  on  the  dollar  last  November  when  they  received  their  annuity,  and 
although  crops  were  very  short  last  year,  they  are  less  in  debt  now  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  By  the  1st  of  March  the  cash  they  had  retained  from  their  annuity  had 
been  exhausted,  and  they  were  sorely  in  need  of  rations  and  clothing.  This  mer- 
chandise was  provided  for  by  the  council,  which  borrowed  money  and  purchased 
supplies  in  quantity  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  very  severe,  and  in  view  of  their  mode  of  living  and  their  scanty  sup- 
plier, the  year  past  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  in  recent  years  on  these  people. 

Location. — The  Government  building  is  located  upon  the  Indian  land  at  a  point  3 
miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Toledo,  2^  miles  n'om  the  corporate  limits  of  Tama, 
and  4  miles  from  the  agent^s  office  by  the  usual  traveled  highway.  The  agent's  head- 
quarters, post-office,  and  telegraphic  address  are  at  Toledo,  the  county  seat  of  Tama 
County.  The  Indians  do  nearly  all  their  trading  at  Toledo,  Tama,  and  Montour,  and 
receive  their  mail  at  these  towns,  according  to  their  individual  convouience.  The 
agent  meets  the  Indians  almost  daily,  either  at  his  office  or  at  the  Indian  village,  and 
holds  one  or  more  councils  a  week  with  the  headmen  of  the  tribe,  as  affairs  at  the 
agency  require. 

Land. — The  land  upon  which  these  Indians  reside  comprises  about  2,800  acres,  and  is 
situated  in  Toledo,  Tama,  Columbia,  and  Indian  Village  townships,  Tama  County, 
Iowa.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Indians,  and  is  held  in  trust  for  them,  some  by  the 
governor  of  Iowa  and  sopae  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  That  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  the  agent  comprises  a  few  of  their  first  purchases,  the  custom  of  later 
years  being  to  deed  land  purchased  b^  them  to  the  governor  of  Iowa  in  trust.  Of 
this  land  two  farms  are  rented  to  white  men.  One  of  520  acres  was  rented  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1892,  on  a  five  years*  lease,  for  an  annual  rental  of  $740. 
The  other,  a  farm  of  187  acres,  was  rented  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1894,  for  an 
annual  rental  of  $400.    The  land  rented  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good 375 

Pasture  and  meadow 130 

Timber  and  rough  grazing 187 

Waste 15 

Total 707 

The  land  occupied  and  farmed  by  the  Indians  ma^^  be  classified  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good • 635 

Pasture  and  meadow 544 

Timber  anil  rough  grazing 585 

Bluff  timber  and  underbrush 167 

River  waste 162 

Total 2,093 

The  land  classified  as  plow  land,  pasture,  and  meadow  is  almost  entirely  first  and 
second  river  bottom,  a  deep  black  loam  and  very  productive.  Properly  farmed,  it 
can  not  be  excelled.    Nearly  all  the  land  classified  as  timber  and  rough  grazing  could 
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be  iinde  excellout  grazing?  laud  by  some  clearinjx  o»t  and  the  removal  of  the  under- 
bi  iish.  The  laud  e1as8ified  as  blub'  timber  and  underbrush  consists  larp:ely  in  abrupt 
elevations  and  depressions,  covered  with  a  youu<^  growth  ot  white-oak  timber  and 
underbrush.  About  one-half  of  the  land  classified  as  river  waste  is  taken  np  by  the 
present  and  former  channel  of  the  Iowa  Kiver,  which  passes  through  the  Indian 
land  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  is  very  circuitous  in  its  course.  The  other 
half  of  this  land  is  of  some  value  for  rough  grazing  and  for  the  growth  of  light 
timber  that  skirts  the  banks  of  the  river  and  bayous,  and  could  be  made  good  pas- 
ture land  by  clearing  and  the  removal  of  underbrush. 

Taxes. — Those  Indians  pay  taxes  on  all  the  land  they  own,  this  year  amounting  to 
$702.19.  These  taxes  they  pay  out  of  the  money  arising  from  their  rent.  Their  per- 
sonal property  has  never  been  ass^'ssed. 

Agriooltore. — The  conditions  under  which  we  approached  spring  seeding  were  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  In  .)  nly,  1894,  the  warehouse  containing  nearly  all  our  a^i- 
cultnral  implements  was  destroved  by  fire,  emanating  from  a  spark  from  a  passing 
locomotive  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  This  matter  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report,  and  at  this  time  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  investigation.  The  Indians  at  first 
were  unwilling  to  purchase  agricultural  implements  until  they  had  received  money 
^''O'li  tbo  railroad  company  for  the  damage  done.  After  considerable  urging  they 
were  made  to  see  that  if  they  waited  on  the  slow  process  of  the  courts  they  would 
have  no  crops  this  year,  and  on  April  1  they  purchased  $462.70  worth  of  implements, 
giving  their  note  for  the  same  payable  cm  .lanuary  1,  1895,  at  which  time  tneir  rents 
will  fall  due.     Since  this  purchase  they  have  made  Reveral  minor  purchases. 

At  the  time  they  went  to  work  their  ponies  and  horses  were  in  bad  condition. 
They  had  come  through  a  severe  winter  without  any  food  or  shelter  except  that 
which  they  found  in  the  fields  and  forests.  The  Indians  have  not  yet  learned  to 
provide  for  a  future  season,  and  therefore  came  to  the  seeding  time  without  any 
provision  for  seed.  Through  the  generosity  of  whites  in  snrrounding  localities 
they  received  45  bushels  of  seed  ])(>tatoes,  16  bushels  of  seed  com,  some  pease,  beans, 
and  other  garden  seed,  and  whatever  more  was  needed  the  agent  made  provision  for. 

The  season  was  early  and  very  encouraging  from  the  beginning.  They  have  at 
this  time  460  acres  of  corn,  12  acres  of  potatoes,  15  acres  of  beans,  21  acres  of  oats, 
5  acres  of  squashes,  and  23  acres  of  ibillet,  as  gowl  crops  as  they  ever  raised.  Some 
of  the  corn  has  been  slightly  damaged  during  the  last  ten  days  by  hot  winds,  bnt 
they  will  harvest  an  average  of  not  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  patches 
will  probably  make  80  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  present  time  they  are  enga^d  in 
drying  corn  and  squashes,  and  preparing  their  vegetables  for  the  winter.  With  all 
their  crop  it  will  be  very  ditficult  to  induce  them  to  store  away  any  for  the  use  of 
their  stock  during  the  winter.  They  will  care  for  their  crop,  but  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  too  much  of  it,  and  do  not  realize  the  advantage  of  saving  it  for 
spring. 

The  Indians  do  their  farm  work  under  the  supervision  of  an  additional  farmer. 
The  ndditional  farmer  is  engaged  for  only  six  months  of  the  year,  and  much  more 
satisfactory  results  could  be  attained  if  he  hivd  supervision  of  their  work  the  entire 
year.  In  this  case  he  would  be  very  valuable  to  them  by  directing  them  in  the 
care  of  their  corn  crop  lat^j  in  the  fall,  showing  them  what  part  of  it  they  should 
keep  over  the  winter,  and  ansistiug  them  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  and  thus  they 
would  bo  the  better  prepared  to  approach  their  spring  work.  It  is  very  desirable 
thiit  the  farmer  be  employed  during  the  whole  year. 

Indastry. — Although  the  Indians  have  been  induced  to  do  nearly  all  their  farm  work 
themselves  this  year,  they  can  not  be  classified  as  an  industrious  tribe.  Many  of 
tliem  will  not  perform  any  manual  labor,  and  it  is  a  constant  effort  to  keep  the  most 
of  them  who  do  farm  labor  at  their  work.  It  sometimen  happens  that  one  of  them  will 
be  very  zealous  in  bis  work  for  a  short  time  and  then  entirely  neglect  his  crop,  so  that 
he  does  not  receive  any  reward  at  all  for  the  labor  he  has  performed.  Were  they 
disposed  to  be  industrious  they  could  easily  raise  enough  from  their  land  to  make 
themselves  self-sustaining  and  live  better  than  they  do.  What  I  have  said  on  this 
matter  is  not  in  disparagement  of  the  worthy  efforts  of  a  few  individuals  who  apply 
themselves  earnestly  to  their  work  and  show  a  willingness  to  do  better  than  their 
environments  permit.  Here  again  is  evidence  that  there  is  needed  at  this  agency 
more  assistance  in  showing  the  Indians  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  One  farmer 
working  six  months  can  not  meet  all  the  demands. 

Stock. — At  the  present  time  the  Indians  have  100  horses,  400  ponies,  12  hogs,  13  head 
of  cattle,  and  about  500  domestic  fowls.  The  stock  is  individual  property.  Only 
two  Indians  own  cattle.  The  hogs  are  owned  by  four  Indians.  These  people  are 
greatly  prejudiced  against  raising  cattle,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe  use 
their  influence  against  any  progress  in  this  line.  They  say  that  the  pony  is  the 
only  animal  natural  to  the' Indian,  and  they  are  very  determined  to  have  everything 
Indian  fashion  as  long  as  possible. 
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Populatioii. — The  population  of  the  tribe  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1895,  was  398,  as 
follows : 

Males 200 

Females 198 

Between  6  and  16  years 106 

Between  6  and  18  years 117 

Males  above  18  years 98 

Females  above  14  years 125 

There  were  15  deaths  and  20  births  the  pa^t  year.  Besides  the  Indians  enrolled  in 
the  census  there  are  about  20  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  from  Oklahoma,  and  about  30 
Winnebagoes  from  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  residing  here.  There  is  some  mixture  of 
blood,  some  with  white,  but  more  with  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawattomies. 

Houses. — There  are  six  small  frame  houses  and  one  log  hut  on  the  Indian  land  that 
are  occupied  by  nbou  t  thirty  Indians.  These  houses  are  about  12  by  20  feet,  one  story 
high,  and  divided  into  two  rooms.  When  the  Indians  are  all  at  home  they  live,  in 
the  summer  time,  in  about  thirty-five  Indian  houses  of  an  average  size  of  about  24 
by  30  feet,  built  of  bark,  boards,  poles,  and  rushes,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  live 
in  about  sixty  wickiups,  circular  in  form,  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  the  center  of  the 
roof  being  about  1 1  feet  from  the  ground,  and  built  of  poles  and  rushes.  Along  each 
side  of  the  interior  of  their  summer  houses  is  erected  a  platform  about  3  feet  high 
and  8  or  10  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  Upon  this  platform  they  eat, 
sleep,  do  most  of  their  household  work,  and  recline  during  the  day.  The  space  under- 
neath the  platform  is  utilized  for  storage  purposes.  The  winter  houses  being  small, 
there  is  no  room  for  platforms,  and  the  Indians  eat,  sleep,  and  live  on  the  ground. 
Their  trunks,  hunting  sacks,  guns,  bedding,  eatables,  cooking  utensils,  and  other 
articles  of  their  domestic  life  are  placed  about  the  side  of  the  wickiup  or  hung  from 
the  side  or  roof.  An  open  tire  in  the  center  of  the  wickiup,  with  the  smoke  escaping 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  is  their  only  metnod  of  protection  from  the 
winter  cold. 

DreM. — These  Indians  have  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  dress  of  the  whites. 
But  two  Indians  of  the  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  citizen  dress,  and  these 
generally  appear  with  moccasins  and  not  unfre<|uently  in  the  winter  with  the  blanket. 
About  250  now  use  some  essential  article  of  citizen  dress.  During  the  cold  weather 
the  men  quite  generally  wear  pants  and  the  Indian  style  of  coal  and  the  blanket, 
but  when  summer  comes  they  exchange  these  for  the  legging,  loose  shirt,  and 
blanket,  and  it  is  quite  common  among  these  people,  from  the  children  to  the  a^ed, 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  tribe  to  go  in  the  summer  dressed  with  only  moccasins, 
loose  shirt,  and  blanket,  with  the  limbs  bare.  The  women  are  making  considerable 
progress  in  their  garments,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  adopted  a  straight  full 
skirt,  wear  hose  and  underwear  in  the  winter  time,  but  all  of  them  cling  to  the 
blanket.  While  some  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  are  making  commendable  progress 
along  the  line  of  dress,  there  are  others  who  take  especial  pride  in  their  obstinacy 
in  this  matter,  and  who  allow  their  children  to  go  almost  wholly  unclothed  during 
the  entire  year.  There  is  one  boy,  whose  family  resides  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Government  building,  on  whom  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  article'of  clothing.  I  have 
seen  him  playing  in  the  snow  when  the  thermometer  stood  below  zero,  and  with 
nothing  on  his  body  except  a  string  of  beads. 

Sanitation  and  medioal  attendance. — There  is  no  physician  at  this  agency  to  look  after 
the  health  of  the  tribe.  This  matter  is  left  entirely  to  nature,  the  medicine  man, 
and  the  **old  squaw"  doctor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  what  the  imagi- 
nation will  not  heal  nature  is  left  to  do.  Our  medicine  men  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  science  thej^r  pretend* to  practice,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that 
their  medicine  is  narmle^s.  The  sick  are  treated  entirely  by  **  medicine ''  made  from 
the  roots  of  weeds  and  shrubs  that  are  found  on  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

On  account  of  the  want  of  proper  medical  attendance  many  distressing  cases  are 
found.  I  found  one  young  man  last  March  who  had  been  sutferiug  for  over  a  year 
with  some  ailment  in  the  abdomen,  and  was  kept  in  seclusion  and  doctored  by  an 
old  squaw  doctor.  When  I  found  him,  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  hands 
and  limbs  bent  under  his  body,  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  earth  except  a 
strip  of  matting  and  his  blanket,  and  he  was  a  most  pitiable  object  of  sutferiug  and 
neglect.  He  has  since  died.  In  another  case  the  medicine  man  treated  a  boy,  who 
had  been  injured  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  with  two  kinds  of  medicine,  one  made  from 
sassafras  and  another  from  a  common  weed  seed  and  maple  sugar.  An  old  man  died 
witli  consumption  this  spring,  when  it  was  evident  to  myself  and  a  physician  wh»»m  I 
took  to  see  him  that  he  wiis  more  the  victim  of  neglect  than  disease.  We  found  him 
lying  on  the  cold,  damp  earth,  the  garments  beneath  him  saturated.  When  we  lifted 
him  to  a  spring  cot  and  removed  the  filthy  bedding  we  found  the  ground  wet  and 
covered  with  woodworms.    Two  young  women  have  died  the  last  year  because  of 
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utter  neglect  at  a  oritioal  period  when  they  shoald  have  had  the  be«t  medical  atten- 
tion. These  cases  are  cited,  not  as  isolated  exceptions^  hut  as  oooimon  oocurrenoes, 
and  to  show  the  had  sanitary  condition  existing  in  this  tribe  and  the  utter  lack  of 
competent  medical  attendance.  The  cause  of  justice  and  hnmaoity  compels  me  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  in  hehalf  of  a  better  condition  among 
the  Musquakie  Indians  of  Iowa. 

Cooking  and  eating. — These  Indians  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cook- 
ing  utensils  of  the  whites,  and  many  of  them  now  eat  from  dishes.  Their  changed 
condition  of  life  from  that  of  their  fathers  and  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  arti- 
cles of  food  of  the  whites  has  worked  considerable  change  in  the  physique  of  these 
people.  They  are  not  now  an  active,  gamy  people.  A  great  many  ot  their  men  and 
women  are  so  fat  and  clumsy  as  to  be  disproportioned.  The  eating  of  too  maoh 
greasy  food,  hot  dishes,  and  the  lack  of  proper  exercise  has  done  much  to  make  them 
a  lazy,  indolent,  careless  people.  Nearly  everything  they  eat  is  cooked  in  lard,  and 
they  are  perfectly  content  if  they  have  hot  fried  cakes,  pork,  and  coffee.  In  their 
eating  they  sit  on  the  ground  around  the  open  lire,  without  the  use  of  any  table,  and 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  spread  a  cloth  on  the  ground.  There  are  Ave  cook 
stoves  among  them,  but  not  even  the  most  progressive  one  has  yet  ventured  to  use  a 
table. 

Religion. — I  do  not  know  that  the  religion  of  this  people  differs  materially  from  that 
of  other  Indian  tribes.  It  is  their  strong  motive,  and  in  it  they  seem  to  find  their 
greatest  happiness.  The  adoption  and  dog  feast  are  as  sacred  to  them  as  they  were 
to  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers,  and  are  practiced  unrestricted  among  them. 
They  believe  in  four  gods,  three  of  whom  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  and  now 

E reside  over  their  destinies  in  the  future  world.  One  god  resides  halfway  between 
ere  and  where  the  sun  goes  down,  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  of  which — the  nar- 
row way — leads  due  westward  to  the  abode  of  the  good,  over  which  presides  another 
of  these  gods.  The  other  branch  of  the  road — the  broad  way,  turning  to  the  right — 
leads  to  the  place  of  the  wicked,  over  which  the  third  god  presides.  Their  fourth 
god  is  Ke  che  ma  ne  to  wa,  the  Groat  Spirit. 

They  believe  that  the  spirit  of  their  dead  does  not  leave  the  grave  until  after  the 
adoption  of  some  person  into  the  family  from  which  the  deceased  one  has  been  taken, 
and  hence  their  ^^  adoptions.'^  This  adoption  is  merely  a  religious  ceremony,  and  does 
not  imply  that  the  person  adopted  actually  becomes  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
adoption  is  attended  with  the  feast,  sacred  music,  sacred  dance,  an  address  by  one  of 
tho  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  distribution  of  gifts.  At  these  adoptions  the 
men  frequently  throw  aside  all  garments  except  the  breech  cloth,  tattoo  their  bodies 
and  conduct  themselves  as  nearly  in  imitation  of  their  ancestors  as  possible.  One  of 
the  reasons  offered  by  the  old  men  against  education  has  been  that  education  tends 
to  lessen  the  interest  of  the  younp;  men  in  these  religious  ceremonies.  The  basis  of 
their  prejudices  lies  in  their  religion. 

Day  school. — There  is  at  this  agency  a  Government  building  erected  some  eighteen 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  a  day  school  and  a  home  for  the  teacher.  It  has  been 
badly  out  of  repair  for  some  years,  and  the  day  school  has  been  conducted  in  a  room 
at  the  Presbyterian  mission.  The  agent  is  now  acting  under  onlers  from  the  Depart- 
ment and  having  this  building  repair(;d  for  use  as  a  school  room  for  the  ensuing  year. 
One  room  in  this  building  is  utilized  by  the  agent  as  a  council  chamber,  a  place  to 
pay  the  annuity,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  matters  as  can  be  most  conven- 
iently conducted  at  that  place.  The  report  of  the  day  school  during  the  last  year 
accompanies  this  report. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  one  great  need  at  this  agency  is  the 
erection  and  proper  conduct  of  an  industrial  boarding  school,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  other  reports  to  the  Department. 

Mission. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  maintained,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  home  board  of  Iowa,  a  mission  at  this  agency  for  eleven  years,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Anna  Skea,  who  was  reenforced  in  her  work  last  spring  by  the  board  appoint- 
ing Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tanner  as  assistant.  The  mission  has  a  good  building  erected  at 
an  expense  of  about  $5,000,  largely  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Sinclair,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  mission  is  doing  a  noble  work,  especially  among  the  women 
of  the  tribe. 

Indian  Rights  AsMolation  of  Iowa. — This  organization  was  formed  on  the  2d  day  of 
June,  1895,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  people  of  Toledo  and  Tama.  The  agent  had 
invited  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  visit  tho  agency  and  confer 
with  the  people  of  surrounding  communities  upon  the  most  practical  methods  of 
doing  something  for  these  Indians.  On  the  evening  of  June  1  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  people  of  Toledo  and  Tama,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  and  report  at  a  public  meeting  on  tho  following  day.  The 
committee  appointed  consisted  of  the  agent,  as  chairman;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman, 
secietary ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  D.  D.,  of  Cedar  Rapids;  Hon.  E.  C.  Ebersole,  of  Toledo, 
and  Hon.  A.  E.  Jackson,  of  Tama.  At  the  public  meeting  June  2  the  conmiittee 
made  the  following  rejxirt : 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTBB. 

Mr.  Chaibman:  Your  temporary  ooromitlee.  appointed  by  a  conference  of  clergyiDen  and  bo»ineM 
men  of  Toledo  and  Tama  on  June  1.  1895.  hare  met  and  reviewed  oarefolly  the  niatory  and  present 
condition  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Tama  County,  Iowa,  and  we  find  : 

1.  That  daring  the  thirty-nine  years  these  Indians  have  lived  m  civilization  they  have  made  some 
progress,  bat  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  that  surround  them. 

2.  That  the  problem  of  tneir  civilization  lies  in  the  Line  of  Christianization  and  education. 

3.  That  daring  the  past  eleven  yean*  a  Christian  mission  has  been  maintained  among  them  with 
commendable  results,  out  that  the  task  is  greater  than  the  present  capacity  of  the  mission,  and  the 
mission  is  in  need  of  reeuforcement  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  people  everywhere,  and  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Iowa. 

4.  That  during  many  years  a  Government  day  school  has  been  maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  accomplished  some  good  results  and  succeeded  in  awakening  among  the  younger 
generation  a  desire  for  knowledge,  but  that  the  present  school  is  wholly  luadeqnate  and  constantly 
meets  with  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  chiefs  and  medicine  men,  ana  is  sorely  in  need  of  larger 
•opport,  a  broaaer  policy,  and  greater  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

5.  That  these  Indians  are  in  a  morbid  condition  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  and  labor 
nnder  the  prejudices  of  confidence  abused  and  rights  violated,  having  taken  their  standard  of  Chris- 
tian civilizntion  and  Christian  manhood  fh>m  the  most  unfavorable  portion  of  the  white  population. 

6.  That  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  these  Indians  that  they  shall  be  the  last  Indians  to  adopt  civili- 
sation and  lead  the  new  life,  and  therefore  they  adhere  to  their  former  customs  and  practiceh  as  they 
did  fifty  years  ago,  so  far  as  their  home  life  and  personal  habits  are  concerned ;  and  for  this  reason  a 
most  deplorable  condition  exists  among  them. 

Therefore,  your  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  society  be  organised — 

1.  To  ascertain  the  legal  status  of  these  people,  in  order  to  secure  just  recognition  of  iheir  rights 
in  State  and  nation ; 

2.  To  make  all  reasonable  effort  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Government  to  their  condition, 
and  to  secure  legislation  in  their  behalf; 

8.  And  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  philanthropic  people  of  Iowa,  and  to  cooperate 
with  other  Indian  organizations  of  the  country  for  the  betterment  of  these  Indians. 

To  the  end  of  carrying  oat  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  of  Iowa  was  organized  and  a  plan  adopted  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  the  State  tipon  the  conditions  existing  in  Tama  County,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  influential  men  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

Tne  association  is  meeting  with  hearty  support,  and  promises  to  bring  about  good 
results. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  at  this 
agency  during  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Horace  M.  Rrbok, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Th^  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Teacher  of  Sac  and  Fox  Day  School. 

Toledo,  Iowa,  July  11, 1895. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  requiring  a  report  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  day  school  at  this 
agency  I  submit  the  following,  that  yon  may  know  tne  true  condition  of  affairs  at  this  place  and  give 
itsuch  a  consideration  as  will  bring  about  tne  especial  attention  of  the  Indian  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  that  something  more  definite  may  be  accomplished  in  the  education  of  the  Indians 
attending  school. 

The  Government  day  school  is  held  in  the  Presbyterian  mission  building  by  the  kindness  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  Iowa,  owing  to  the  fart  that  the  old  Government  building  is  m 
unfit  condition  for  use.  The  mission  building  is  one-half  mile  from  border  of  the  Indian  land  and 
from  2  to  3  miles  distant  from  the  homes  of  a  minority  of  the  tribe. 

The  room  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  capable  of  accommodating  only  about  15 ;  is  heated  by  a 
furnace,  but  on  extreme  cold  days  wo  have  sometimes  been  compellea  to  abandon  work  from  the  fact 
that  the  ftimace  heat  was  not  adequate  to  warming  the  room  to  a  comfortable  temperature. 

The  attendance  during  the  school  year  has  averaged  10,  while  there  are  120  of  legal  school  age. 
The  annual  annuity  last  r^ovember,  hiiuting  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  dance,  feast,  and  adoption 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  school  ^ear  have  reduccil  the  attendance.  The  lowest  average  was 
in  January,  beins  6,  the  highest  in  April,  which  was  11.  The  attendance  throughout  the  year  has 
been  periodic,  and  Government  school  work  secondary  to  the  dance,  feant,  and  adoption. 

There  is  no  organisation,  no  regular  hours  lor  school  work.  N«)  discipline  can  be  exercised,  nor 
authority  execntM.  The  Indian  children  come  when  they  jdease,  do  about  as  they  please,  and  go 
when  they  please.  Should  any  attempt  be  made  to  correct  them,  they  answer  you  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, drop  their  work,  and  disappear  "to  return  no  more."  S<'hool  work  at  this  place  will  never 
amount  to  very  much  as  lon^  as  present  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

The  Government  school  ijeing  located  in  the  mission  building  is  a  mistake,  and  a  separation,  I 
firmly  believe,  will  be  for  the  l>est.  This  is  a  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  Tne  Govern- 
ment school  in  the  mission  building  has,  on  the  other  hand,  its  bad  effef.'t  on  mission  work.  The 
mothers  of  the  school  children  come  to  sew  in  the  mission  building.  The  sewing  room  is  across  the 
hall  tram  the  schoolroom,  and  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  them  come  into  the  room  whenever 
they  felt  disposed,  interfere  witii  the  work,  and  many,  many  times  they  would  not  come  in,  but  open 
the  door  and  in  the  Indian  language  say  something  to  tbo  children,  and  cause  them  to  drop  their 
books  and  leave  the  room.  The  md  women  of  the  tribe  would  come  to  the  mission  and  take  the  chil- 
dren out  of  school,  and  no  authority  could  be  used,  and  a  teacher  could  fold  his  arms  and  do  nothiuj^. 

If  we  had  a  boarding  school  of  our  own,  these  obnoxious  intruders  would  be  compelled  to  remain 
away,  the  children  would  be  removed  front  their  induence,  and  the  mission  workers  would  have 
a  clearer  field  to  accomplish  good. 
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Miss  Anna  Skea  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tanner,  the  missionaries  here  In  tbe  interest  of  the  Indians  for 
the  Presbyterian  Chorch,  are  faithful  workers,  are  aceomplishing  good  work  under  Irving  circam* 
stances,  and  the  Government  school  18  rather  a  drawback  to  their  work,  located  as  it  is  at  present^ 
whereas  if  the  Government  should  erect  a  boarding  school  the  strength  of  one  wonld  reciprocate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  other  and  vice  versa. 

I  can  not  understand  how  such  an  anomalous  condition  has  existed,  how  school  matters  at  this 
agency  are  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and  how  for  yearft  time  has  past  and  money  has  been 
spent  and  the  final  product  is  a  school  of  the  above  description.  I  trust  that  the  search-light  of 
investigation  will  be  thrown  upon  the  question  relating  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  of  this  place, 
and  I  thank  you  as  United  States  Indian  agent  for  your  kind  consideration,  assistance,  and  advice 
in  my  work,  for  your  untiring  eflTorts  in  presenting  the  true  situation  to  the  Denartaient  at  Washing- 
ton, and  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  the  unsolved  problem  of  education  among  tne  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Edwabd  £.  RKARXX>]r. 

HOEACE  M.  Rrbok, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

POTTAWATOMIR  AND  GRBAT  NeMAHA  AOBNCY^  KaNS., 

Hoyt,  October  7,  1895. 

Sir:  Complying  with  instraotions,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  Babniit  my  ficst 
annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

The  agency  office  and  quarters,  as  also  the  Pottawatomie  hoarding  school,  are 
located  upon  the  reservation  of  the  Prairie  Band  Pottawatomies,  and  distant  10 
miles  from  Hoyt,  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  the  official  post-office  of  the  agency  and 
the  nearest  railroad  station  thereto. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  11  square  miles  embraced  in  the  Pottawatomie  reaerva- 
tion  is  considered  fair  farming  and  grazing  land,  though  the  water  facilities  are 
inadequate.  Not  a  little  of  the  reservation  is  now  under  cultivation,  and,  it  is 
claimed,  will  produce  this  season  most  excellent  f^rops  of  corn,  the  principal  product. 

Upon  assuming  charge,  October  1, 1895,  it  was  found  the  Pottawatomie  boarding 
school  had  32  children  only  in  attendance,  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  sohool  age 
on  the  reservation.  Contemporary  with  my  own  iudaction  into  this  office  came  an 
office  letter  from  yourself  advising  that  an  inspector  (Col.  Paul  F.  Faison)  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  cash  semiannual  annuities  be  withheld  from  auch  members  of 
th4^  Prairie  Band  who  neglected  or  refused  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  by 
which  it  was  thought  the  absent  children  could  be  brought  within  the  institution. 
The  proper  authority  was  immediately  requested  and  granted  by  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  looking  to  this  end,  and  the  practical  beneiits  of  which  can 
be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  ''  quarterly  school  report''  for  the  first  qiiarter 
of  1896,  rendered  by  Su))t.  Kate  W.  Cannon  of  the  school,  exhibiting  an  enrollment 
of  70  pupils,  and  it  is  thought  there  are  a  number  of  the  most  stubborn  parents  \\ho 
have  as  yet  not  yielded  that  will  do  so  after  again  withholding  their  aunuities  at 
next  '^payment"  to  this  tribe,  shortly  to  be  made.  In  my  judgment,  no  other  one 
action  could  possibly  have  had  just  such  excelleut  and  positive  result  in  filling  this 
school  as  has  the  withholding  of  the  parents'  annuities.  The  increased  attendance 
has  also  largely  benefited  the  school  in  a  very  general  way.  Additional  employees 
and  greatly  needed  improvements  have  been  made  imperative.  There  have  been  a 
better  will  and  work  on  the  part  of  employees  and  children  alike,  fruitful  of  the 
most  lasting  good  and  the  attainment  of  practical  ends. 

Many  long-felt  wants  and  improvements  have  been  accomplished  during  the  year, 
and  others  are  now  under  way,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  erection  of  an 
agent's  residence,  employees'  quarters,  and  school  and  assembly  room  building,  the 
same  to  be  completed  at  an  early  dute.  New  fences  and  many  minor  improvements 
are  among  the  other  large  amount  of  work  done. 

Without  doubt  the  g^eatent  drawback  and  the  largest  source  of  trouble  to  myself 
and  others  connected  with  the  agency  has  been  the  discontent  and  constant  strife 
and  unwarranted  agitation  of  and  the  opposition  to  the  allotments  in  severalty, 
completed  a  few  months  since  by  that  able  gentleman.  Col.  Henry  J.  Aten,  United 
States  special  alloting  agent.  Those  of  the  trii)e  opposed  to  allotments  number  in  the 
aggregate  about  150  persons  only  out  of  over  500  members  of  the  tribe;  yet  so  active 
and  persistent  are  the  leaders  of  this  discontented  faction  that  much  narm  has  been 
accomplished  and  but  a  smal\  part  of  the  onward  and  upward  movement  mode, 
whereas  there  should  have  been  a  very  large  progressive  movement. 

A  few  weeks  since  Inspector  Faison  visited  this  agency  looking  to  a  likely  sale  by 
the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  of  their  surplus  lands,  which  proposition  was 
rejected,  however,  under  the  existing  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

The  occasion  was  made  one  in  which  to  renew  the  somewhat  allayed  allotment 
agitation,  and  the  Indians  were  advised  by  Inspector  Faison,  kindly,  most  explicitiy, 
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and  yet  firmly,  that  they  ^  and  each  and  every  one,  had  been  allotted  land  in  severalty 
and  that  they  should  and  could  not  do  otherwise  than  recognize  the  same.  This  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  ^  and  things  seemed  to  be  adjusting  themselves  nicely,  when  the 


dcei 

upon  that  reservation  without  my  knowledge  and  proceeded  to  hold  a  so-called 
council,  lasting  five  days,  to  break  allotments  and  make  adoptions  of  citizen  Indians 
and  others  who  had  no  possible  claim  whatever  upon  the  tribe ;  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  which  Bottinean  then  came  to  this  ofi^ce  with  the  purpose  of  holding  a  simi- 
lar council  with  the  discontents  among  the  Pottawatomies.  This  was  refused  him,  and 
he  then  went  to  Holton,  a  town  near  by,  and  while  there,  daring  the  period  of  two 
weeks,  managed  to  see  a  large  nnmber  of  the  tribe  on  one  or  more  occasions.  He 
has  now  left  for  other  parts,  but  not  without  accomplishing  much  harm  and,  I  fear, 
entirely  undoing  the  good  efi'ected  through  Inspector  Faiso^s  clear  and  concise  expo- 
sition of  the  situation.    I  gave  J.  B.  Bottineau  a  certificate  relative  to  his  visit  at 

this  agency,  as  follows : 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Aqenct. 

Hoyt,  Kans.,  September  iS,  1895. 

I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  there  was  held  a  so-called  council  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians 
apon  tbeir  reservation,  this  agency,  naid  to  have  been  held  from  the  2d  to  the  5th.  inclnnive,  at  the 
achoolhoute  of  the  mission  sehool,  and  altoeetber  withont  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  to  meet  one 
iabn  B.  Bottineao.  purporting  to  be  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.',  and  a  lawyer,  and  to  have  come  to  oon- 
anlt  with  the  Indians  at  their  reqnest. 

The  purpose  of  his  visit  upon  tne  reservation  is  said  to  have  been  to  draw  up  a  petition  for  adoption 
and  enrollment  in  the  tribe  of  certain  citizen  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians  who  baveno  possi- 
ble claim  whatever  upon  this  or  any  other  tribe,  having  been  duly  allotted  and  subsequently  squan- 
dered their  property  in  years  past.  Said  J.  B.  Bottineau  also  visited  this  office  and  the  Pottawatomie 
Reservation  with  the  same  avowed  intent,  and  with  the  additional  intention,  so  I  am  informed  by  a 
number  of  the  Indians,  to  break  up  the  allotments.  He  was  requested  to  leAvo  the  reservation  and 
vicinity,  but  repaired  to  Holton,  Kana..  a  town  near  by.  and  there  held  ctmncll  with  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  that  faction  in  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  tribes  that  has  been  so  violently 
opposed  to  allotments  and  who  have  occasioned  this  ottice  and  your  Department  so  much  trouble  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  since  the  inception  of  the  allotments.  His  invitation  to  meet  them  was  in 
bolh  instances  extended  by  those  Indians  of  these  two  above  mentioned  tribes,  representing  this 
element  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  to  the  Government,  the  boarding  schools,  and  the  agency  in 
general.  He  avowedly  represents  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  of  Uie  tribe,  bnt  his  agreement 
and  his  contract  to  receive  his  pay  is  to  come  from  out  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  while  bis  services  are 
altogether  in  the  interests  of  the  outside  citizen  Indians  seeking  admission  into  the  tril>e. 

This  certificate  was  requested  after  the  council  had  been  held  and,  as  before  recited,  withont  my 
knowledge  or  consent. 

L.  F.  Pearson. 
United  StaU9  Indian  Agent. 

The  Pottawatomies  as  a  trihe  are  rich,  and  many  individual  members  thereof  are 
very  energetic  and  prosperous  business  men,  possessing  large  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  each  year  raising  many  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  some  few 
bushels  of  oats,  and  other  pro<lucts.  This  entire  agency  is  situated  in  the  corn  belt 
of  the  world  and  within  a  few  years  the  land  thereof  will  necessarily  become  very 
yaluable. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation,  the  second  largest  in  the  agency,  is  situated  35  miles 
north  of  the  agency  office  and  9  miles  from  Netawaka,  Kans.,  the  nearest  post-office 
and  railroad  station  to  the  Kickapoo  boarding  school.  The  reservation  embraces 
about  5  by  6  miles,  containing  30  sections,  and  is  best  adapted  to  grain  and  hay.  Much 
of  the  land  is  nnder  cultivation  and  is  highly  productive. 

The  Kickapoos  as  a  tribe  are  the  most  appreciative  of  the  Indians  within  the  agency 
of  the  great  advantages  otfered  by  the  boarding  school  in  operation  on  the  reserva- 
tion, which  is  full  to  overfiowing.  The  present  accommodations  are  by  far  largely 
inadequate,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  early  erection  of  a  suitable  dormitory  is  now 
under  advisement  at  your  office,  the  immediate  erection  of  which  it  is  trusted  may  be 
an  accomplished  fact.  Many  of  the  Kickapoos  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  walks 
of  civilization,  own  good  homes,  and  are  comfortable  in  their  daily  life. 
^  The  Iowa  tribe  are  the  next  largest  in  the  agency  nnd  reside  upon  their  reserva- 
tion in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Their  land  is  ouite  productive,  rents  well,  and  is  in 
good  demand,  though  very  much  broken.  The  largest  part  of  the  reservation  is  under 
cultivation  and  will  yield  good  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  this  present  season. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  tribe  are  next  in  numerical  number,  and  their  home  is 
tipon  a  highly  productive  reservation  in  Brown,  the  **  banner^'  county  of  Kansas.  The 
Sacs,  as  tney  are  called,  are  wealthy,  each  member  of  the  tribe  drawing  about  $90 
per  year  cash  annuities,  with  a  comfortable  amount  of  head  money  to  their  credit  and 
land  that  will  bring  a  rental  of  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  acre.  Very  much  general  good 
in  all  the  lines  of  advancement  has  been  accomplished  for  this  tribe  by  their  repre- 
sentative man,  the  member,  Mr.  William  A.  Margrave,  a  gentleman  of  fine  natural 
practical  business  attainments,  and  whose  character  and  personal  life  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  shining  example  to  other  members  of  the  tribe.  It  iH  almost  solely  through 
the  exertions  of  this  man  that  their  reservation  has  been  brought  under  the  high  state 
of  cultivation  in  which  it  is  now  to  be  found. 
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The  boardine  school  for  this  reservation  is  jointly  \rith  that  of  the  lowas  and  is 
known  as  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  boarding  school,  or  Grout  Nemaha. 
There  are  many  of  the  lowas  who  do  not  think  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  their 
proportion  of  tne  expense  of  this  Joint  school,  their  share  being  two-thirds  as  against 
one-third  for  the  Sacs;  and  I  regret  to  report  there  is  a  very  decided  and  general 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Iowa  tribe  to  close  the  boarding  school 
ana  inaugurate  day  schools  in  its  stead.  Also,  there  are  not  a  few  members  of  this 
tribe  who  are  making  urgent  demands  for  their  head-right  moneys,  and  in  certain 
cases  and  under  certain  conditions  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  it  would  tend  to 
their  ultimate  and  more  permanent  advancement. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  tribe,  the  smallest  in  number  of  the  five,  are  located 
upon  their  reservation,  some  90  miles  south  from  the  agency  office,  in  Franklin 
County,  Kans.,  and  out  about  9  miles  from  the  thriving  town  of  Ottawa.  The  land 
of  this  reservation  is  not  so  rich  as  the  others,  but  the  members  of  this  tribe  are 
very  thrifty  persons,  and  by  virtue  of  raising  the  smaller  fruits,  chickens,  and  like 
marketable  products  they  manage  to  live  and  have  their  being  in  much  solid  com- 
fort. Their  representative  man  is  a  Mr.  George  Veix,  who  transacts  all  their  business 
of  importance  and  acts  as  policeman  and  interpreter.     He  is  very  worthy. 

The  employees  at  the  three  boarding  schools  and  within  the  entire  agency  have 
for  the  most  part  been  efficient,  painstaking,  and  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work. 
Many  changes,  however,  hive  been  effected  within  the  year,  and  this  interferes  to  a 
large  extent  with  a  perfect  working  of  the  system,  and  it  is  sincerely  trusted  that,  if 
possible,  the  service  may  be  made  all  the  while  more  permanent. 

The  clerk  at  this  agency  for  the  past  eighteen  months  Ikis  been  Mr.  Frederick  F. 
Lyden,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  and  varied  att'ainnients,  who 
has  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  not  only  a  prompt  and  accurate  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  voluminous  duties,  but  has  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
three  school  superintendents  and  myself  in  our  several  duties. 

This  agency  has  been  honored  during  the  past  year  with  a  visit  from  William 
H.  Able  and  Paul  F.  Faison,  United  States  special  agent  and  Indian  inspector, 
respectively. 

Your  office  has  been  most  courteous  in  the  kind  consideration  it  has  been  pleased 
to  extend,  and  for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

In  the  greatest  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Loins  F.  Pearson, 
Untied  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pottawatomie  School. 

POTI'AWATOMIB  BOARDINO  SCHOOL,  July  SO,  1895. 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  anaual  report  of  the  Pottawatomie  boarding  school  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1895 : 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  January  24  under  rather  adverse  oircumstAnces.  The  weather  being 
extremely  cold,  I  found  the  heat  insutnciciit,  water  pipes  froxcn  and  burst,  and  supplies  inadequate 
to  the  number  of  children.  I  also  found  employet^s  opposed  to  a  lady  superintendent  and  pre<licting 
my  failure  even  liefore  my  arrival.  However,  throuKli  the  able  support  and  assistance  rendered  by 
the  aj^nt  and  his  employees,  who  are  of  necessity  occupying  the  same  building  with  us,  all  these  diM- 
oulties  have  been  overcome. 

We  have  a  good,  substantial  building,  boantifally  located,  but  it  presented  a  desolate,  comfortless 
appearance  withunt  fence,  tree,  or  shrub.  We  now  have  it  inclosed  with  a  good,  substantial  fence; 
hav6  set  out  over  fifty  trees  and  planted  some  fiowers  and  vines.  We  hope  to  continue  the  work  of 
putting  out  trees  in  toe  fall. 

We  nave  also  inclosed  40  acres  for  pasture,  have  3  acres  in  clover,  35  acres  in  com,  and  2  acres  in 
garden,  all  of  which  are  doing  very  well,  considering  lack  of  early  rain  and  other  difficulties. 

In  Febniary  we  put  up  sufficient  ice  to  last  us  through  the  season,  the  first,  I  am  told,  that  has  ever 
been  put  up  at  this  school. 

Our  bnilaing  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  class  rooms,  also  from  the  bam, 
garden,  etc.,  which  makes  it  very  inconvenient.  This  is  esjtecially  so  for  the  scliool,  as  we  have  many 
small  children  and  it  is  often  very  diflicult  for  them  to  get  to  school.  It  is  also  too  far  away  to  be  used 
for  chapel  or  other  evening  service,  consequently  we  must  use  the  play  room  for  such  pnriMses. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  storeroom,  as  all  our  supplies  must  be  carried  to  the  attic.  The  atUc, 
too,  must  frequently  be  resorted  to  as  a  drying  room,  as  the  laundry  is  very  small  and  insufficient. 

Onr  enrollment  for  this  year  reached  72.    Average  for  the  last  quarter,  55;  for  the  last  month,  58., 

I  find  the  children  gentle,  obedient,  loving,  and  lovable.  It  seems  necessary  only  to  have  them 
fully  understand  wbatls  expected  or  desired  of  them. 

Tne  idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent  among  both  parents  and  children  that  the  children  ought  not  do 
any  worK.  We  have  triea  to  explain  ana  make  them  understand  what  is  necessary.  Every  child  is 
detailed  forsome  regular  duty,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  they  take  and  the  prog- 
ress they  have  made  in  every  department.    This  is  especially  so  of  schoolroom  work. 

We  closed  school  June  21*  with  a  literary  programme,  a  drill  in  calisthenics  and  marchingwhioh 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  ordinary  school,  and  which  showed  a  marked  improvement.  We  had 
an  audience  of  over  200  Indians,  mostly  parents,  who  seemed  greatly  pleased,  and  all  went  home 
apparently  well  satisfied. 

The  number  of  runaways  has  gradually  decreased,  and  in  most  recent  cases  the  runaway  has  been 
promptly  returned  by  the  parent. 
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We  huTO  an  excellent  force  of  employeee.  who  are  antirin^  in  their  effbrte  to  promote  the  beet  inter- 
ests of  the  school. 

I  wish  to  express  m j  appreciation  of  the  many  ooartesies  and  hearty  support  which  I  hare  received 
from  Afent  L.  P.  Pearson  and  his  able  clerk.  K  F.  Lyden.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for 
so  kindly  granting  the  many  favors  asked  for. 

I  am  informed  that  the  request  for  acency  and  school  bnildinfs  has  been  granted.  The  necessity 
for  pashing  forward  this  work  can  not  be  ureed  too  strongly,  as  it  equally  concerns  us  all.  Although 
the  most  pleasant  feelings  exist  and  all  work  together  in  harmony,  yet  the  building  was  planned  for 
school  only.  The  private  rooms  are  small  pnd  only  suflBcient  in  number  for  the  school  employees; 
consequently  we  are  crowded  and  it  is  alike  unpleasant  for  all.  We  hope  in  the  new  year  to  fill  the 
achool  to  its  capacity,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  do  much  better  work  by  the  addition  ot  these  buildings. 

I  trust  I  may  continue  to  merit  the  kindness  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mbk.  Katb  W.  Caknon.  SuperinUndmU. 

The  COMM188IONKB  OF  INDIAN  ArTAIRS. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Kickapoo  School. 

KicKAPOo  Boarding  School. 
Kickapoo  Retertafym^  June  S9,  1395, 

•  Sir:  In  compliance  with  article  42,  school  rules.  I  respectfully  submit  my  first  report  of  the  Kick- 
apoo reservation  and  boarding  school  • 

My  supervision  besan  January  1. 1895.  The  school  average<I  during  the  second  quarter,  ended 
December  31,  27  pupils:  the  year  clones  June  30  with  a  total  attendance  of  45  pupils.  22  boys  and  23 
girls,  averaging  39  for  the  quarter.  Had  the  capacity  of  the  building  aflbrded  sufficient  acooramodation 
the  attendance  conid  easily  have  been  much  larger,  as  in  no  instance  bave  I  been  refused  reservation 
children  for  the  school. 

The  freouent  changes  in  the  school  force  and  management  for  several  yeare  has  led  to  a  serioas 
neglect    The  school  stock  consists  of  6  horses,  5  cows,  recently  purchased,  and  35  hogs. 

Addition,  repairs,  and  improvements  are  a  reservoir  constructed  by  building  a  dam  serosa  School 
Creek,  which  will  afford  the  reservation  a  permanent  pond  of  water,  for  the  ne^  of  whicb  stock  died 
of  thiret  during  last  winter.  Three  miles  of  dilapidated  fences  were  replaced  by  new  tfnes  and  2 
miles  of  division  fence  built.  Indians  and  the  rentere  have  been  induced  to  improve  and  build  roads 
and  bridges  on  the  reservation.  An  ice  bouse  has  been  erected  and  filled  with  ice,  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  school.  A  tract  of  land  was  fenced  for  an  orehard  and  102  fruit  trees  set  out ;  raw  land 
broken  and  planted  to  com;  suitable  land  for  a  variety  garden  snrrnnnded  by  woven  w^re;  the  build* 
insrs  white- washed  and  papered;  water  tanks  and  breeding-pens  for  the  proper  care  of  the  swine  pro- 
vided; machinery  sheds  rudely  constructed  out  of  poles  and  hay;  save  guttere  have  been  added  and 
replaced ;  the  weeds  which  had  completely  taken  possession  of  the  land  have  been  effectually  removed, 
and  not  a  wild  sunflower  or  tumble  weed  allowed  to  blossom.  This  course  has  been  pursued  not  for 
the  good  of  the  school  alone,  but  as  an  example  to  the  Indian  and  grounds  from  which  to  require  the 
same  of  all  renters  of  Indian  land. 

Improvements  needed  are  more  numerous  by  far  than  those  that  have  already  been  made.  Most  of 
all,  *wo  cottages  for  the  girls'  and  boys'  boarding  apartments  are  needed.  The  present  boarding-school 
building  is  lltty  vears  old,  rotten,  badly  ont  of^repair,  and  so  decomposed  as  to  not  adroit  or  repair, 
positively  unhealthy,  and  extremely  unsafe.  A  windmill,  cave  for  storing  vegetables,  and  improved 
farm  machiner)'  are  needed. 

Crops  consist  of  52  acres  in  com,  9  acres  of  oats,  5  sores  potatoes,  2  acres  fodder  cane,  1,000  cab- 
bages, and  various  garden  truck. 

A  section  of  land  recommended  for  the  school  by  various  officials  ought  to  be  assigned  at  an  early 
date. 

Attendance  and  discipline  have  been  exceptionally  good.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  children  to  go  home  every  week.  This  practice  was  entirely  unnecessary,  as  it  was  ipjurioustothe 
school.  The  Indians  very  readily  consented  to  their  children  'remaining  four  weeks,  and  in  the  case 
of  one-half  of  the  children  six  weeks,  without  visiting  home. 

In  the  scholastic  training  we  endeavor  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  they  will  necessarily  need  in 
everyday  life.  All  features  of  industrial  training  that  can  be  snccessfully  accomplished  are  intro* 
duced  in  our  work. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  save  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  during 
which  time  the  grip  visited  the  school.  "The  sanitary  condition  o'  the  buildings  is  the  b^t  it  can  be 
made,  considering  the  deplorable  character  of  the  old  bnilding. 

The  enrplovees,  save  one,  have  rendered  excellent  service,  and  I  was  pleased  to  recommend  the  pro- 
motion or  two  of  them. 

The  various  Government  officials  and  those  of  the  agency  force  have  ever  entertained  a  fHendly 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school  and  reservation.  We  bave  exerciM«<)d  special  vigilance  to  keep 
the  reservation  free  of  undesirable  characters,  whose  presence  is  so  detrimental  to  the  elevation  and 

Erogress  of  the  Indians.     WoAhy  and  industrious  Inaians  have  been  provided  labor  whenever  they 
ave  requested  it  or  expressed  a  wilUngnesa  to  perform  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  K.  Wilson,  Prineipal  Te4Meher, 

The  SUPKBINTXNDBNT  OF   INDIAN  SCHOOUB. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Great  Nemaha  School. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans., 

Great  Nemaha  Boarding  School, 
WhiU  Cloud,  Kan$.,  AuguH  IS,  1896. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Great  Nemaha  boarding 
school  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1895 : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  children  were  kept  iVoro  the  school,  the  parents  being  told  by  white 
people  living  on  the  reservation  that  by  withholding  their  children  from  the  Government  school  district 
schools  woiud  be  established  on  the  allotted  land  and  the  Government  school  would  close.  This  they 
tried  for  three  weeks,  and  finding  tilat  new  goods  were  arriving,  and  that  the  school  had  its  usual 
corpe  of  employees,  the  only  -way  yram  to  place  the  children  in  schooL 
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The  schoolroom  work  in  the  paftt  year  has  had  many  advantages  over  thMt  of  other  years.  The 
teacher  has  been  kept  continaously  during  the  year  and  the  work  made  marked  progress  npon  the 
popils. 

Early  in  the  year  a  complete  oiittit  of  kindergarten  material  was  received,  and  as  the  school  con- 
tained many  primary  pupils  the  advancement  made,  assisted  by  these  aids,  was  very  rapid. 

^)uring  a  great  portion  of  the  year  our  industrial  work  was  snch  that  a  great  portion  of  it  could  be 
av.comphsbcM  without  pupils  being  kept  from  the  schoolroom,  this  giving  the  m^ority  of  them  the 
benefit  of  school  all  day.  The  industrial  work,  however,  was  not  neglected,  bat  each  department  wa» 
properly  kept  up  and  all  work  carefully  and  neatly  performed. 

Our  girls  were  carefully  trained  in  honsehold  duties,  such  as  caring  for  clothing,  their  own  rooms, 
beds,  making  and  airing;  also  care  of  dining  room,  and  manj' of  them  could  take  charge  of  much  of  the 
work  of  the  kitchen,  cooking  a  good  meal,  baking  bread,  cookies,  cakes,  and  pies. 

As  our  lanndry  is  a  suiall  inconvenient  room  the  boys  assist  with  much  of  the  waahing,  while  the 
girls  do  all  the  ironing. 

In  the  sewing  room  tnere  have  been  three  seamstresses  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  work  has 
been  well  done  and  our  girls  were  more  helpful  to  themselves  than  before. 

The  housework  In  general  has  been  directed  by  three  different  matrons,  so  onr  children  have  known 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  so  much  change. 

'JChe  work  performed  by  the  iMiys  has  been  of  usefnl  as  well  as  practical  character,  and  always  will- 
ingly. Sixty  cords  of  wiH)d  were  fitted  to  the  stoves  to  keep  the  building  in  a  comfortable  condition  at 
alltimes  by  our  boys.  The  different  crops  were  cared  for  by  them,  each  in  its  proper  reason.  In  seed 
time  they  were  show^  tht^  seeds  of  each  vegetable  and  taught  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
planting  of  the  seeds  and  care  of  the  plants  and  also  transplanting.  Quite  a  number  if  orchard  trees 
were  set  out.    They  were  properly  taught  the  care  of  horses  and  feeding  same,  also  care  of  hogs. 

The  cattle  belonging  to  the  school  Farm  were  sold  last  November  that  a  smaller  and  better  herd 
might  be  purchased.  When  purchased  it  is  hoped  the  boys  will  be  taught  the  care  of  cows  while  the 
girls  gather  lessons  from  care  of  dairy. 

The  school  farm  produced  all  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  com  necessary  for  school  use.  After  sale 
of  cattle  beef  was  purchased,  but  hogs  had  been  raised  suflBcient  to  furnish  all  pork  and  lard. 

No  new  building  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  just  such  repairs  made  as  were  necessary  to 
keep  all  in  good  condition.  A  laundry  should  lie  built  during  the  next  year,  also  provision  made  for 
fire  protection. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  little  sickness  and  no  prevailing  disease,  a  physician 
being  called  but  twice.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  many  children  came  to  the  school  in  poor 
health,  as  the  parents  had  spent  the  dry,  hot  summer  hunting,  fishing,  dancing,  etc.,  and  taking  their 
children  from  place  to  place,  where  they  lived  in  wagons  and  tents  and  slept  on  the  ground.  With 
proper,  healthtul,  and  nutficient  foo<l.  regular  hours  fof  sleep  and  clean  beds,  and  all  sanitary  principles 
strictly  enforced,  there  was  soon  a  very  areat  difl*erence  in  their  appearance. 

The  success  and  harmony  of  the  school  depended  upon  the  interest,  efficiency,  and  untiring  energy 
of  the  employees  in  each  department.  Each  has  accomplished  all  work  assigned  faithfully  and 
willingly. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  courtesies  extended  to  the  school  from  you  through  the  Depart- 
ment, Ins]>ector  Faison  for  his  visit  to  us,  and  the  favors  and  kindnesses  rt'coived  from  Agents  J.  A. 
Scott  and  L.  F.  Pearson. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Richby,  SuperitUenderU, 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  L.  F.  Pearson,  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth  Agkncy,  Minn.,  Aagust  2.1, 1S95. 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1895,  being  my  seconci  annual  report  of  this  agency: 

Location. — This  agency  consists  of  three  reservations — White  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
and  Leech  Lake.  The  headquarters  of  the  agency  are  located  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  22  miles  north  of  Detroit  City,  which  is  situated  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Red  Lake  Reservation  is  100  miles  north  of  White  Earth,  and  is 
60  miles  distant  from  Fosston,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Leech  Lake  is  100 
miles  east,  and  is  9  miles  from  Lathrop,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Censni. — Tbe  population  has  increased  148  during  the  past  year.  The  aggpregate 
population,  incluaing  fifty-c»ne  removals  from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  which 
were  not  noted  in  my  last  report,  is  7,280,  and  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

White  l^arth  Mississippi  Chippewas ^ 1,322 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 1, 155 

WlyteOak  Point  Chippewas 698 

Cass  and  Winnibigoshish  Chippewas 426 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 681 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewas 1, 002 

Red  Lake  Chippewas 1,341 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Chipi)ewa8 326 

Pembina  Chippewas 278 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas 51 

Total 7,280 
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MiMdt. — There  are  nine  sehoole  under  this  agency ;  fiye  Qovemment  boarding,  one 
day,  two  contract,  and  one  mission,  with  an  average  attendance  as  follows : 

White  Earth  boarding  school 91 

Leech  Lake  boarding  school '. 32 

Pine  Point  boarding  school 53 

Red  Lake  boarding  school 45 

Wild  Rice  River  boarding  school 67 

Twin  Lake  day  school 9 

Gall  Lake  mission  school 14 

St.  Benedict's  contract  school 102 

St.  Mary's  contract  school 60 

Total 473 

The  following  table  is  given  in  compliance  with  section  204  of  the  Indian  Regulations : 


Band. 


White  Sarth 

Leech  Lake 

White  Oak  Point 

Casa  and  Winnibigoahiah  Lakea 

Otter  Tail 

MilleLao 

Red  Lake 

Gull  Lake 

Pembinaa 

FondduLao 

ToUl 


Males 

Females 

above  18 

above  U 

years. 

years. 

319 

377 

327 

403 

189 

221 

118 

129 

169 

^19 

249 

374 

324 

415 

63 

103 

96 

W 

13 

17 

1,867 

2.344 

Scholars 
6  to  16 
years. 

885 

260 

165 

98 

153 

827 

355 

106 

62 

14 


1.925 


The  total  average.attendance  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  upon  the  reservation 
is  473.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  scholars  have  been  scot  to  nonreservation  schools 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  could  have  been  increased  if  sufficient 
accommodations  could  have  been  had. 

On  the  18th  of  February  last  fire  destroyed  the  Government  boarding-school  build- 
ing at  White  Earth,  originating  in  one  of  the  employees'  rooms.  The  building;  being 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  pine  lumber,  the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity.  It 
was  first  discovered  about  9.30  o'clock  at  night,  and  with  a  small  supply  of  water  it 
was  impossible  to  extinguish  it.  The  loss  of  property  and  supplies  was  considerable ; 
everything  that  could  be  carried  from  the  building  in  the  limited  time  was  saved. 

This  disaster  necessitated  the  sending  of  the  children  to  their  homes,  and  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  school.    These  were  soon  completed,  and  school  was  again  commenced  Aprif  1. 

The  burning  of  the  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth  school  buildings  and  the  closing 
of  the  Red  Lake  school  for  about  two  months  caused  the  decrease  in  the  attendance 
during  the  year. 

As  a  new  school  building  at  Pine  Point  and  additions  to  the  Wild  Rice  River  aud 
Red  Lake  schools  are  now  being  erected,  with  the  erection  of  the  contemplated  school 
building  at  White  Earth  the  capacity  of  the  school  buildings  will  be  greatly  increased 
and  about  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  can  be  placed  in  the  schools. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  send  their  children  to  school  without 
any  compulsion,  and  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  police  to  compel  school 
attendance.  The  leading  Indians  have  cooperated  with  me  in  securing  an  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  school  buildings. 

Agnonltura. — The  lands  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  are  yery  productive.  Most 
of  the  farming  is  done  on  this  reservation.  The  population  consists  largely  of 
mixed  bloods,  many  of  whom  are  progressive  and  energetic  farmers.  Their  crops 
this  year  oi  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  now  being  harvested,  promise  an  abundant  yield. 
Below  will  be  foiind  an  estimate  of  produce  raised  during  the  year: 

Wheat bushels..  85,000 

Oats do....  55,000 

Barley  and  rye do 1,000 

Corn do 550 

Potatoes do....  12,000 

Tnmips do 1,000 

Onions '-do 500 

Beans do 350 

Other  vegetables do 2,500 

Pumpkins number..  1,800 

Hay „,, tons..  11,000 
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The  season  has  also  been  favorable  for  the  growine  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
raised  in  this  climate.    The  amount  raised  is  largely  in  excess  of  last  year. 

While  the  Government  farmers  here  have  been  industrious,  devoting  all  their  time 
to  their  duties,  and  being  practical  and  saccesHful  farmers  themselves,  render  much 
assistance  toward  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  I  repeat  my  request 
heretofore  made,  that  an  additional  farmer  be  appointed  at  this  agency  and  located 
at  Pine  Point.  Situated  as  this  agency  is,  it  is  impossible  for  two  farmers  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions  that  the  Indians  require. 

With  a  view  of  further  advancement  among  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  I  reoom- 
mend  that  a  gristmill  be  erected  at  this  as^ency.  It  will  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  now  compelled  to  go  a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles  to  a 
mill  or  to  find  a  market  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  grain  which  they  may  have  to  sell. 
A  communication  on  this  subject  will  be  submitted  at  an  early  date. 

Improvements.— During  the  past  year  about  125  houses  have  been  erected  by  the 
Indians  out  of  lumber  authorized  to  be  manufactured  and  issued  to  them.  I  have 
been  as  liberal  as  possible  in  the  issue  of  lumber,  and  have  advised  the  erection  of 
houses  when  I  deemed  it  necessary,  as  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  more 
contented  than  a  good,  comfortable  home. 

The  roads  have  received  proper  care,  and  many  bridges  have  been  built. 

Most  of  the  agency  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  painted  and  are  now  in  good 
condition.  A  comfortable  and  substantial  office  building  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1,000,  exclusive  of  rough  lumber  belonging  to  the  Grovemment. 

The  school  building  at  Pine  Point  and  the  additions  to  the  Red  Lake  and  Wild 
Rice  River  schools  are  now  being  rapidly  completed,  and  will  cost  about  as  follows: 

Pine  Point  school  building $3,824.80 

Red  Lake  school  (addition) 820.30 

Wild  Rice  River  school  (addition) 2,373.80 

• 

Timber. — Authority  was  granted  in  January  last  to  sell  the  dead  and  down  timber 
on  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  reservations  (diminished).  The  amount  of  logs 
sold  is  as  follows: 

White  Earth  Reservation feet..     3,276,910 

Red  Lake  Reservation do...        903,282 

Amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  above  logs $19, 416. 54 

This  work  afforded  employment  to  many  Indians  who  were  very  much  in  need  of 
help.  The  authority  was  grante<l  so  late  that  all  the  dead  and  down  timber  could 
not  be  banked  during  the  logging  season ;  in  consequence  there  yet  remains  on  these 
reservations  a  considerable  amount  of  this  timber.  In  obedience  to  office  letter  an 
estimate  is  now  being  made  as  to  the  amount  remaining.  When  this  is  completed  I 
shall  ask  authority  to  dispose  of  thcBame. 

Crimes. — With  so  large  a  population  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  so  little  crime. 
This  agency  has  been  quite  free  from  all  crimes  and  troubles,  no  serious  disturbance 
having  occurred.  About  the  only  cases  of  any  importance  were  the  result  of  bring- 
ing whisky  upon  the  reservation,  and  timber  depredations.  I  have  to  the  extent  of 
my  power  tried  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  whisky  upon  this  agency,  and  many  con- 
victions have  been  made  in  consec^uence. 

Beligion. — The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among  these  Indians  have  been  productive 
of  much  good.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Catholic  churches  are  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Giltillan  and  Rev.  Aloysius  Herman tz,  respectively,  and  by  their 
teachings  and  example  have  accomplished  considerable  toward  the  advancement  of 
these  people. 

Sanitai^.— The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  and  during  the  past  year  no 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  has  prevailed  among  them. 

Employees — I  have  been  supported  with  capable  and  faithful  employees  in  my 
efforts  to  advance  these  people.  While  the  advahcement  of  the  Indian  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  interested  work  of  an  agent,  he  in  turn  must  be  supported  by  sober 
and  efficient  employees  in  order  to  accomplish  good  results. 

Conoloflion. — It  is  very  gratifying  for  me  to  state  that  commendable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  agriculture  among 
the  Indians  at  this  agency,  and  believing  that  in  these  two  points  lies  the  chief  hope 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Indian,  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  schools  and  farming,  and  1  am  glad  to  note  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made. 

For  the  prompt  assistance  rendered  me  by  your  office  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  I  return  to  you  my  thanks. 
Very  respectfully, 

Robert  M.  Allkn, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Lekch  Lake  School. 

Leech  Lake,  Minx.,  August  19,  1S95. 

Sir:  I  hen^with  have  the  honor  to  anbrnit  niy  socoiid  auDual  report. 

It  affordM  me  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  characterizfi  the  year  just  closed  as  successful  in  many 
ways,  particularly  in  number  of  children  trannferred  to  non reservation  schools,  there  having  been 
sent  away  60  per  cent  of  our  last  year's  puuils,  18  boys  and  11  girls;  in  health  of  pupils;  in  Kindly 
dis])osition  of  Indian  parents  toward  school;  in  the  ea.%  with  which  children  could  be  enrolled  and 
retained  in  school;  in  good  will  and  harmony  among  employees;  in  fidelity  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
ditliculties  and  banlsbips  that  were  necessarily  borne  on  account  of  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient 
buildings. 

The  internal  affairs  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Chloe  K.  Mit<:hell,  bore  testimony  to 
her  skillful  management.  The  girlH.  all  of  whom  with  few  exceptions  were  under  eleven  3-ears  of  age. 
were  given  as  much  instruction  in  ordinary  domestic  duties  as  white  children  of  the  same  a^e  would 
receive  in  well-regulated  homes.  Their  neat  and  cleanly  appearance,  as  well  as  their  good  behavior 
and  deportment,  are  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  attention  bestoweil  upon  them  by  the 
matron. 

The  sewing  room,  under  the  management  of  the  seamstress,  Mrs.  Stella  Cress,  supplied  both  boys 
and  girls  with  garments  aoconling  to  their  respective  needs.  Owing  to  the  youth  of  all  of  our 
girls  very  little  help  was  rendered  the  seamstress.  Whatever,  therefore,  that  issued  from  the  sowing 
room  was  the  result  of  her  own  work.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  articles  manufactured: 
Dresses,  60;  aprons,  83;  drawers,  62;  union  suits,  ^ins,  57;  mitteus.  22:  bonnets,  12;  nndersbirts,  44; 
skirts,  27;  handkerchiefs,  40;  sheets,  20;  pillow  slips,  40;  curtainH,  51;  taldei-loths,  6;  towels,  28. 
Besides  the  above,  a  large  amount  of  mending  was  att4'nded  to  in  tLin  department. 

The  laundry,  too.  was  conducted  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  heretofore.  Four  boys,  two 
in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  assisted  in  this  work.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room,  under 
the  direction  of  the  cook,  Mrs.  Helen  Branchaud,  assisted  by  regular  details  of  girls,  catered  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  pupils  in  a  verv  satisfactory  manner. 

All  the  children  attended  school  three  honrs  dally  during  the  warm  months.  During  the  winter 
the  majority  attende<l  school  the  entire  day.  In  my  obsenation.  however,  nothing  Is  gaiiiM  by  too 
clothe  coDtinement.  The  average  Indian  child's  health  will  not  permit  of  more  than  three  hours  doily 
schoolroom  work. 

The  industrial  work,  partly  under  the  direction  of  the  janitor,  William  J.  Branchaud,  has  progressed 
very  favorably.  Our  garden  of  4  acres  was  caroi'uUy  worke<l  and  seeded,  but  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  cutworms  a  second  planting  was  uecessarv  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables,  like  beans,  t'imips, 
ami  rntabagas.  From  present  indications  we  wlil  be  able  to  house  between  125  and  200  bnshels  of 
potatoes,  25  bushels  or  rutabagas,  5  bushels  of  beans,  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  vegetables. 
The.He  will  supply  a  long-felt  wnut  in  our  school. 

As  we  ha\e  transferred  nearly  nil  of  our  large  boy.M.  the  cutting  of  wood  devolves  upon  the  small 
boys.  In  cold  weather  a  large  quantity  is  newletl.  1  would  therefore  reHi>ect fully  recommend  that 
the  saw  and  horsepower  estimated  for  \\e  ordered  sent  on  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  possible. 

Our  most  pressing  needs  are  new  school  buildings  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  lUH-ommodate  at  least 
100  pupils.  This  would  briiiif  with  it  the  necessary  concomitaxit,  another  of  our  needs,  namely,  addi- 
tional male  help.  Our  present  quarters  consist  oi  two  warehouses  about  100  yards  apart  with  a  pri- 
vate dwelling  intervening.  The  larjjer  buildiug.  which  is  30  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long  and  IJ  «torie« 
high,  has  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  girls'  sitting  room,  and  matn>n*s  room  on  the  first  floor.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  sewing  room,  girls'  dormitory,  small  stt»reroom,  and  two  employees'  r<iom.s.  The 
smaller  building,  21  by  27  feet,  of  similar  structure  as  the  other,  but  a  great  deal  more  dilarddated  in 
appearance,  has  the  bovs'  play  room,  bt<»reroora,  and  suj>eriutendent's  office  on  first  floor.  The  bo^s' 
dormitory  and  one  empfoyees'  room  on  the  second.  Enjoining  the  rear  of  the  smaller  or  boys' building 
is  an  annex  15  by  18  feet,  which  constitutes  the  superintendent's  quarters. 

On  the  whole,  these  buildings  have  answered  the  purpose  very  well  for  the  few  children  we  have 
been  able  to  accommodate.  But  taking  into  ctmsideration  the  small  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age 
who  are  in  school  and  comparing  it  with  the  large  per  cent  out  of  school,  not  from  choice  but  from 
necessity  (for  we  tume<l  away  dozens  during  tlie  past  winter  who  were  seeking  admittance),  it 
behooves  the  Department  to  supply  larger  and  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  our  red  brethren 
at  Leech  Lake. 

Vei-y  respectfully,  Kbauth  H.  Cbbssman, 

Superintendent  Leech  Lake  School. 

SoBKRT  M.  Allen, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wild  Rice  River  School. 

Wild  Rice  River  School, 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  Jutu  SO,  1895. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  Wild  Rice  River  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

We  have  hail  a  successful  year  on  the  whole,  considering  that  we  work  under  the  difllcultconditions 
of  lack  of  room  and  of  employees.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  hearing  that  these  are  to  be  remedied 
in  the  near  future,  thereby  giving  na  better  accommodations  for  those  already  enrolled  and  enabling 
us  to  take  in  others  hitherto  refused  for  lack  of  room. 

Attendance  has  exceeded  accommodation  throughout  the  year,  and  would  have  been  higher  bat  for 
these  reasons.    Many  of  our  pupils,  most  prompt  to  enter,  were  transferred  to  other  schools  and  their 

8 laces  taken  by  pupils  who  in  many  cases  had  not  been  in  school  before.  The  sugar-making  vac4i- 
on  in  April  was  not  allowed  as  formerly,  and  it  was  naturally  more  difficult  to  keep  up  attendance 
at  that  time.  We  succeeded,  I  think,  quite  as  well  as  could  l>e  expected,  and  were  gratified  in  many 
cases  by  the  unexpected  cooperation  of  ]>arents.  Again,  pupils  are  at  times  absent  from  sickness, 
when,  it  we  had  a  sick  room  or  any  means  of  isolating  patients,  as  in  cases  of  sore  eyes,  for  instance, 
they  conld  all  be  cared  for  at  school.  We  have  had  no  serioas  sickness  or  accidents  daring  the  year, 
however,  and  have  no  death  to  record. 

Progress  of  pupils  in  schoolroom  and  other  work  has  been  satisfactory  and  many  have  shown 
decided  interest.  The  girls  have  shown  marked  improvement  in  sewing,  mending,  etc.,  and  the  boys 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  faithful  in  their  work,  outside  and  indoors. 
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Employees  have  been  competent  with  but  one  exception,  heretofore  noted.    A  commendable  spirit 
of  ^ood  will,  helpfnlness.  and  interest  in  the  work  has  i>revailed.    One  ditlicalty  experi^ioed  is  in 
filling  positions  with  native  help,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  hard  to  find  those  who  are. competent 
and  persevering. 
I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  courtesy  and  promptness  of  both  Indian  Office  and  agency  officials. 
Very  respectfully, 

Viola  Cook, 
SuperinUntUnt  and  Principal  Teacher. 
The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affaihs. 


Repokt  ok  Superintkndent  of  Pixk  Point  School. 

Pine  Point  Government  Boabdino  School,  July  10,  1806. 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  third  annual  report  as  superintendent  and  principal  teacher  of 
the  Pine  Point  Government  boarding  school  for  the  tiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Attendance.—During  the  past  year  this  school  has  made  marked  progress  in  many  respects — from  20, 
the  average  daily  att-endanoe  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1803,  to  40,  the  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1804,  to  53,  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  past  year;  and  with  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  building  that  haa  been  proposed  the  attendance  will  be  increased  in  alike  ratio  for  the 
coming  year.  This  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  our  scholars  has  been  the  result  of  Agent 
Allen's  hearty  cooperation,  who  believes  thoroughly  iu  educating  the  Indians. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  exceptionally  good.  The  annual 
siege  of  sore  eyes  which  has  characterized  this  school  for  the  past  several  vears  was  not  experienced 
during  the  year  just  closed.    Not  one  death  out  of  an  enrollment  of  68  pupils. 

Work.— The  work  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  schoolroom  and  out  has  been,  I  believe,  of  a 
substantial  character  and  an  everyday  affair.  Do  something  well  to*day,  something  more  to-morrow, 
and  after  a  time  much  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  punils  have  become  fond  of  the  school,  and  come  of  their  own  accord  and  stay  because 
they  prefer  the  sciiool  to  their  homes.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  required  the  constant  vigilance  of  all  the  emnloyees  to  keep  the  pupils  ft'om  running  away. 
The  older  Indians  havecc^aned  their  complainings  ana  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  care  the  cnildren 
receive  at  the  school,  and  often  come  to  pay  the  school  a  friendly  visit. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  for  all  concerned,  and  while  we  have  had  many  discouragements 
with  which  to  contend  we  have  had  a  fair  success  and  can  seo  in  these  wards  placed  under  our 
control  considerable  advancement  along  the  line  of  material  progress.  Our  hope  is  for  the  future  of 
this  school,  and  we  will  not  be  content  until  ita  influence  for  good  is  felt  and  appreciated  by  tho 
Pillager  Indians. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 


The  Commissionku  ok  Indian  Appaiks. 

(Through  K.  M.  Allen,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


John  A.  Oakland, 
/Superintendent  and  PrinciptU  Teacher. 
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REPORT  OP  BLACKPEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Aoency,  PiegaUf  Mont,  March  7, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  report  of  my  administration  of 
the  reservation  since  my  previous  annual  report,  dated  Angus*  15, 1894 : 

New  agency. — The  new  agency,  which  has  been  constructed  under  my  direction,  is 
now  rea<ly  for  occupancy,  and  is  located  on  Willow  Creek,  about  3^  miles  from  Dur- 
ham Station  (a  station  on  tlie  Great  Northern  Railway),  from  which  point  all  sup- 
plies, mail,  etc.,  will  be  received  for  the  agency.  The  agency  consists  of  twenty-two 
buildings. 

Tho  slaughterhouse  and  ice  house  are  combined.  The  former  is  modern  in  its  appli- 
ances, with  windlass  and  overhead  runway,  greatly  facilitating  the  handling  of  beef, 
with  a  cold-storage  room  in  the  ice  house  which  opens  into  the  slaughter  room. 

The  water  and  sewerage  systems  for  the  hospital  were  not  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract for  that  building.  The  engineer  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  same,  which  will  be  submitted  by  my  successor. 

The  additional  double  set  of  employees'  quarters,  authorized  to  be  built  in  ''o^n- 
market  purchase,"  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  quarters  for  tlie  apprentices 
aud  other  Indian  employees  will  be  commenced  at  an  early  date. 

Irrigating  canals  and  ditches. — Since  my  previous  amiual  report  there  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  new  agency  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  prairie  tires,  irrigating 
agency  land,  and  for  use  at  the  slaughterhouse  a  canal,  one  section  of  which  is  3,240 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  1  foot  deep  in  the  solid  ground;  bank  2  feet 
above  the  ground,  slopes  1  to  1,  average  bermc  4  feet,  grade  0,1  per  100  feet ;  capacity 
4,000  miner's  inches  ot  water;  one  section  1,600  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  on  the  bottom, 
1  foot  deep,  slopes  1  to  1,  grade  uneven ;  capacity  same  as  above ;  one  drain  ditch 
ronuing  through  the  Blaughterhouse  for  carrying  off  the  ofial  and  for  other  sanitary 
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¥inrpo6e8,  600  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  I  to  1  slopes^  grade  nneven ;  capacity 
00  miner's  inches  of  water;  one  ditch  500  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  1  foot 
deep,  slopes  1  to  1;  capacity  100  miner's  inches  of  water,  to  be  nsed  as  a  distributing 
lateral,  all  being  accomplished  by  residents  of  the  reserve  withont  cost  to  the 
Department  other  than  the  use  of  a  six- horse  agency  plow  team,  two  laborers,  and 
the  engineer. 

Two  Medidiie  GanaL — Authority  to  expend  a  small  sum  of  money  in  the  coustmction 
of  this  canal  came  too  late  to  complete  the  same  last  fall,  althongh  2,700  feet,  aver- 
sgiug  3^  feet  cut,  was  constructed  before  the  ground  was  frozen  too  hard  to  work 
profitably.    (See  my  letter  of  September  21, 1894. ) 

Two  Medidne  Bridga — This  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  when  completed 
will  greatly  facilitate  communication,  as  the  Two  Medicine,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
annually  during  the  high  water,  is  uufordable. 

Agency  BchooL— A  t  this  school  a  complete  bakehouse  and  oven,  horse  stable,  cattle  and 
hay  corrals,  including  sheds,  have  been  constructed  since  my  previous  annual  report. 
These,  with  the  new  school  building,  when  completed,  material  for  which  is  being 

fJaoed  upon  the  ^ound.  will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
ndian  youth  of  this  reservation.  In  connection  with  the  agency  school  service 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Matson  deserves  great  praise  for  the  success  attained,  as  well 
as  his  coworkers  in  educational  work. 

The  HoIt  Family  Million  Bohool.~At  this  school  a  large  and  commodious  three-story 
stone  building  has  been  constructed,  to  be  used  solely  for  the  education  of  Indian  boys. 
It  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  service 
required.  The  fathers  and  sisters  connected  with  this  school  are  much  interested  in 
their  mission,  as  are  all  of  their  class  who  devote  their  lives  to  such  work. 

Piegan  In^an  Himnon. — This  mission  is  located  near  the  new  agency  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  £.  8.  Dutcher,  who  is  ably  seconded  by  his  self-sacrificing  wife.  Since 
my  last  annual  report  Mr.  Dutcher  has,  almost  single-handed,  constructed  a  church 
building  where  services  are  regularly  held.  The  good  results  of  the  joint  labors  of 
the  Dutchers  are  already  noticed. 

Fort  Shaw  Indiistrial  SehooL — At  this  school  all  the  advantages  attain  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  claimed  for  reservation  sohools  without  any  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  the  latter  are  subjected.  All  the  Indians  in  Montana  not  provided 
for  on  reservations  could,  in  mv  opinion,  be  sent  to  this  school  with  advantage  to  all 
concerned,  climatic  and  agricultural  conditions  being  about  the  same  there  as  in  the 
most  favored  portions  of  Montana.  There  are  106  children  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion at  this  school  who  have  voluntarily  gone  there,  which  establishes  the  popularity 
of  that  institution  beyond  question.  As  this  school  is  only  80  miles  from  the  reserva- 
tion easy  communication  is  maintained  between  parents  and  children,  while  the  cost 
of  transportation  in  forwarding  pupils  amounts  to  but  little. 

Agiienltare. — In  the  past  year  the  Indians  cut  and  stacked  2,060  tons  of  hay.  This 
has  enabled  them  to  feed  and  safely  carry  through  the  winter  their  young  stock  and 
old  cows.  They  have  thrashed  and  sacked  2,^2  bushels  of  oats,  dug  and  stored 
2,044  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  broke  118  acres  of  sod  for  use  in  the  coming  seasons. 
The  products  not  needed  for  consumption  and  feed  have  been  sold  at  1  to  1^  cents 
per  pound.  Only  those  Indians  having  ditches,  and  closely  supervised  by  the  farm- 
ers, raised  anything  worth  mentioning.  Oats  yielded  as  high  as  60  bushels  to  the 
acre,  weighing  from  34  to  40  pounds  to  the  bushel.  At  the  Holy  Family  Mission  oats 
yielded  a  little  more  thiui  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  proving  beyond  question  (as  main- 
tained in  my  previous  annual  report)  that,  with  water,  and  intelligent  white  farmers 
to  instruct,  these  Indians  can  obtain  ample  returns  from  diversified  farming. 

Oeneral  conditian  of  the  Indians. — No  whisky  has  been  introduced  among  them  since 
my  last  report.  They  seem  generally  contented  and  happy,  and  are  thinking  of  the 
future  with  more  hope  than  I  had  expected. 

In  my  successor  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  feeling  certain,  if  the  Department 
shall  support  him  as  I  have  been  su]>ported,  his  work  hero  will  be  a  credit  to  him- 
self as  well  as  those  in  authority  over  him. 

Before  closing  my  administration  as  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  which  I 
do  with  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and  support  I  have  received 
from  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi^airs  and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  well  as  from  the  inspectors  who  have  visited  me  at  various  periods. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  W.  Cooke, 
Captain  Third  Infantry,  Acting  United  Statet  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  August  S8, 1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  houor  to  sabmit  the  following  aDDual  report: 

I  took  charge  of  this  reservation  on  March  8,  1895,  relieving  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke, 
acting  a^ent.  I  found  a  new  agency  nearly  completed,  located  on  Willow  Creek, 
some  3  miles  from  Durham  Station,  which  is  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

New  agency. — This  agency  was  located  and  constructed  during  the  time  of  Captain 
Cooke's  incumbency  in  office  here.  The  location  is  very  bad,  as  a  number  of  the 
bnildings  are  located  upon  mucky,  soft  ground,  and  consequently  the  foundations 
are  settling.  The  buildings  are  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other, 
making  it  very  inconvenient  in  getting  around  from  place  to  place  in  attending  to 
the  various  duties;  it  takes  up  too  much  of  everyone's  time  connected  with  the 
affairs  and  business  of  the  agency. 

I  moved  from  the  old  to  the  new  agency  April  15,  leaving  the  farmer,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  herder,  etc.,  at  the  old  agency,  keeping  that  as  a  subissue  station  and 
maintaining  the  old  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  at  that  point  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Indians  of  that  section  of  the  reservation,  there  being  fully  one-half  of 
the  tribe  living  adjacent  to  that  point. 

After  coming  to  this  agency  there  was  one  double  set  of  employees^  quarters  under 
construction.  That  was  tiuished  up.  I  found  authority  to  build  six  sets  of  Indian 
employees'  quarters  (three  rooms  each),  which  I  had  constructed.  This  really  com- 
pleted the  buildings  required  for  this  plant. 

During  the  spring  months  all  hands  were  kept  busy  m  getting  the  new  plant  in 
shape.  Two  large  pastures  were  fenced,  and  large  cattle  corrals,  branding  chutes, 
etc.,  built  for  general  use  of  the  agency.  The  farmers  were  at  work  assisting  the 
Indians  in  getting  in  a  spring  crop.  One  assistant  farmer  and  the  engineer,  with  a 
lar^e  number  of  Indians,  were  building  an  irrigating  ditch  on  Two  Medicine  Creek. 
This  work  took  some  two  months  to  complete.  With  the  annual  spring  round-np 
and  branding  of  calves  all  the  industrial  employees  were  kept  busily  engaged. 

During  the  early  part  of  June  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  went  into  the  moun- 
tains to  procure  building  timber  and  fencing;  this  they  were  occupied  in  until 
haying  time. 

There  was  a  larger  amount  of  ground  seeded  this  past  spring  than  usual,  and  a 
great  interest  was  taken  in  the  work  by  the  Indians,  but  having  no  rain  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  weather  being  so  very  cold,  the  seeds  did  not 
start  before  June.  During  the  month  of  June  we  hail  six  inches  of  snow,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  crop  is  very  discouraging. 

I  can  not  look  upon  this  reservation  as  an  agricultural  country  when  you  do  not 
succeed  in  raising  enough  to  pay  for  the  seed  planted  more  than  one  year  in  four. 
There  are  some  few  favored  locations  with  irrigation  where  grain  and  vegetables 
can  be  raised,  provided  the  early  frosts  do  not  Kill  everything.  This  is  strictly  a 
grazing  country,  and  with  plenty  of  hay  we  can  make  a  success  of  raising  cattle 
and  horses,  although  to  have  the  hay  we  must  have  irrigating  ditches  and  use  water 
freely. 

This  dry  and  cold  season  leaves  us  with  a  very  short  hay  crop,  which  is  another 
warning  that  we  must  have  an  irrigating  system.  Outside  of  one  or  two  large  ditches, 
small  ditches  will  do  the  most  good.  The  Indians  realize  that  they  r^uire  water 
and  are  willing  workers  in  building  ditches.  Two  or  three  short  ditches  were  cou- 
structe<l  in  the  spring  by  Indians  and  their  friends  from  the  immediate  vicinity  with 
the  understanding  that  they  wore  either  to  pay  in  money  or  j/^\ve  the  same  time  in 
exchange  labor.  A  number  have  had  <1itches  surveyed  with  the  intention  of  doing 
the  work  as  fast  as  they  can,  bub  most  of  these  will  have  to  be  helped  by  agency 
employees. 

Whatever  money  may  be  expended  in  assisting  these  people  toward  getting  water 
on  hay  lands  will  T)e  of  great  benefit  in  time  to  come.  Water  must  be  put  on  all 
wild-grass  lauds;  if  not,  in  three  or  four  years'  cutting  the  growth  will  not  then  make 
good  pasturage.  With  water  and  the  so  win;];  of  timothy,  red  top,  or  such  known 
grasses  we  cau  have  as  fine  meadows  as  the  world  will  produce.  With  the  number 
of  cattle  now  owned  and  the  additional  3,000  cows  and  calves  to  be  issued  you  can 
readily  see  that  hay  will  be  the  required  crop  for  these  Indians,  and  they  already 
understand  this  and  are  taking  great  interest  in  irrigation. 

Having  had  a  largo  number  of  beef  steers  for  sale  during  the  past  year,  they  now 
can  see  and  feel  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  little  cattle  herd.  Since  early 
spring  I  have  not  allowed  any  beef  steers  to  be  sohl  for  less  than  $45  per  head,  deliv- 
ered on  the  reservation,  and  nearly  all  the  families  have  had  from  one  to  five  steers 
for  sale  at  these  figures.    This  makes  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  these  people. 

Schools. — The  reservation  boarding  school  is  located  on  Willow  Creek,  about  2^ 
miles  west  of  the  agency.    This  school,  I  consider,  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
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is  a  credit  to  any  Indian  rAservation.  Mr.  Matson,  superin tendon t,  is  an  enogetic, 
hard-working  man^  and  in  fact  all  the  employees  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  efficient  service  rendered.  The  new  sohoollionse,  just  completed,  having  four 
good  class  rooms,  will  certainly  add  greatly  to  tbis  plant,  both  in  convenience  and 
additional  comfort  to  the  children  and  employees,  as  they  were  very  much  crowded 
for  the  numher  of  children  at  this  school.  For  further  information  I  would  respect- 
fully invite  your  attention  to  the  superintendent's  and  agency  physician's  reports 
for  the  past  year,  accompanying  this  report. 

The  Holy  Family  Mission  contract  school,  located  on  Two  Medicine  Creek,  about 
12  miles  from  this  agency,  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Damiani,  S.  J.  They 
have  in  the  past  year  erected  a  large  3-story  stone  structure,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  fathers,  male  employees,  and  the  schoolboys.  The  old  buildings  are 
frame  and  were,  nntil  the  new  stone  building  was  completed,  used  by  both  boys  and 
ffirls.  Now  the  two  are  separated,  as  the  sisters  with  the  girls  have  the  old  build- 
ings wholly  to  their  use.  This  gives  ample  and  good  accommodations  for  the  num- 
ber at  this  school.  This  school  is  conducted  very  satisfactorily.  Both  the  fathers 
and  sisters  are  doing  good  work  and  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Piegan  Mission  is  located  about  1  mile  west  of  the  agency,  with  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dutcher  in  charge.  He  and  his  wife  are  making  friends  among  the  Indians  by  hard 
work  and  kind  words. 

I  forward  herewith  report  of  civil  engineer  in  regard  to  irrigating  work;  also  tlie 
census,  a  recapitulation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Total  population 1,837 

Males,  above  18  years 890 

Females,  above  14  years 947 

School  children  between  6  and  16 407 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Steell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  ok  Irrigation. 

Blackpeet  Agency.  Moxt.,  Augugt  31, 1895. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  enjgrineerin^  work  done  dnrin^  tlio  period 
from  March  15  to  August  Bl,  1895.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  ditches  were  Hur- 
veyed,  the  location,  lenxtli  and  approximate  Irri^i^able  area  which  said  ditohes  cover  is  hereto  attarlieil. 

The  total  number  ofpractical  surveys  for  ditches  is  twenty-three.  The  total  length  21.65  miles, 
and  the  irrigable  area  wnich  tlie  ditches  will  cover  is.  approximately,  9,000  acres.  Several  preliminary 
surveys  were  made  which  are  not  mentioned,  as  they  proved  to  be  impracticable  or  excessively 
expensive  propositions. 

The  Two  Medicine  Canal,  3.8  miles  long,  8  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  at  head  and  first  1^  miles,  then 
reduced  to  6  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  velocity  increased,  was  constructed  entirely  by  Indian  labor 
under  my  supervision. 

The  Two  Medicine  Bridge  of  two  spans,  each  44  feet  long,  with  an  approach  220  feet  long,  16  feet 
wide  on  top,  with  an  average  All  of  5  feet,  and  a  stone  wall  culvert  14  feet  clear.  16- foot  roadway  (same 
as  bridge),  were  construct^  under  my  Hupervision.  As  both  canal  and  bridge  approaches  were  built 
at  the  same  time,  my  entire  time  was  occupied  iu  their  supervision. 

During  July  a  few  days  were  occupied  in  making  a  reconnaisance  of  the  Willow  Creek  system  of 
irrigation,  Afrhich  was  reported  on  July  18  as  being  In  unserviceable  condition,  and  an  estimate  sub* 
mitled  for  completing  the  system. 

There  are  now  about  25  to  3U  miles  of  constructed  ditches  on  the  reservfition,  some  of  which,  like  the 
Willow  Creek  system,  are  of  no  practical  use  in  their  present  condition. 

Stiff  Arm  and  his  associates  on  Badger  Creek  have  built  a  ditch  1  mile  long,  which  is  nearly  com- 
plete, save  head  gate  and  some  work  in  places  where  grades  have  been  set.  These  Indbms  have  built 
their  ditch  without  assistance  from  the  Government  except  engineering. 

There  is  a  reservoir  proposition  on  Milk  River  that  will  be  of  great  t^nefit  if  made  use  of,  especially 
so  as,  in  dry  seasons,  Milk  liiver  is  practically  dry  also. 

I  have  not  made  any  survey  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  work  or  on  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  cost.  However,  the  lake  or  reservoir  is  35  feet  below  the  head  of  the  Brown  ditch,  and  the  Big 
Plume  ditch  can  be  emptied  into  the  lake.  The  lake  can,  I  believe,  be  drained  with  a  12-foot  cut  run- 
ning out  onto  the  surface  in  probably  half  a  mile  or  less.  This  would  furnish  ample  water  during  dry 
seasona  for  the  numerous  settlers  on  Milk  Kiver,  where  some  of  the  very  best  hay  lands  are  to  be 
found . 

Very  respectfully,  Ross  Caet^b,  CivU  Engineer. 
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IMt  of  persons  for  whom  ditcltes  have  been  anrveyed. 


Name. 


LoTtttion. 


J.  W.  Sclmllz On  Two  Medicine  River. 


Two  Medicine  Canal 

Bear   Chief    and    Brocky 
Canal  LatenilA. 

Green  Grass  Bull 

Stiff  Arm 

Cut  Bank  John 

WiUiamUphara 

WolfTaU.: 

Snre  Chief 

White  Antelopo 

Frank  Boatwick 


Under  Boll 


Badger  Creek 

Cnt  Bank'Creek ...... . . ! . . 

Kennedys  Creek 

Cut  Bank.  North  Fork 

White  Tail  Creek 

South  side  of  Milk  River . . 
(South  side  of  Toad  Creek. . 
,>Xorth  side  of  Toad  Creok . . 
|r North  side  of  Livermore 
!)    Creek. 

I  South  side  of  livermore 
[    Creek. 

James  Brown North  side  of  Milk  River. . 

Big  Plmne do 

John  Higgins South  side  of  Milk  River . . 

Charles  Thomas do 

Edward  Billedeaux North  side  of  Milk  River. . 

Xavier  Billedeaux South  side  of  Milk  River. . 

Sam  Bird  Estate North  side  of  Milk  River. . 

S.HiKgin8 ) 

Lee  Lament >North  side  of  Milk  River. . 

Alex  Parobum ) 

Joseph  Kipp .' 


Total 


Approxi. 

Length. 

mate  irri- 

Remarks. 

gable  area. 

Miles. 

Acres. 

0.38 

100 

Survey. 

Areaincluded 

1 

under  Two  Medicine 

1 

Canal. 

3.80 
.65 

3,000 

Complete 
Do. 

Do.' 

Bd  and  in  use. 

.59 

100 

1      ! 

350 

Nearly  finished. 

1.41  1 

400 

Surrey. 

2.18  i 

700 

Do. 

1.15 

250 

Do. 

.13  1 

15 

Do. 

.09  ' 

50 

Do. 

.11 

.43 

150 

Survey. 

Two  ditches. 

.20  , 

.13 

200 

Do. 

1.19  1 

300 

Do. 

1.09 

850 

Do. 

.13  1 

600 

Do. 

(        .57 

\        .20 

J             300 

Do. 

1.02 

500 

Survey. 

This    ditch 

furnishes  Howard. 

.91 

300 

Survey. 

.25  1 

300 

Do. 

t 

(Survey. 

This    ditch 

2.10  1 

1 

900 

<    furnishes  water  for 
(    all  three  Dartiea. 

1.9  ; 

350 

Survey, 
built. 

Ditch  partly 

2L61  , 

t 

9,015 

Rkport  of  Supkrintkndknt  of  Blackfeet  School 


Blackfkbt  Aobnct  Boardino  School, 

August  S8,  1S96. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  ray  third  annual  report  of  this  school. 

School  opened  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  on  this  reserve,  with  139  pupils  present-^ 
81  boys  and  58  girls.  Owing  to  utok  of  room  to  acconunodate  this  number,  11  of  the  new  arrivals 
were  soon  x>ernutted  to  return  to  their  homos  until  called  for.  With  two  exceptions,  all  these  were 
back  at  the  school  in  January.  Of  the  former  pupils,  12  did  not  return— 5  having  sone  to  Fort  Shaw, 
5  moved  oft  the  reservation,  1  married,  and  1  died.  Thirty-one  new  pupils  wcrocuroUed— 21  boys  and  10 
girls;  31  withdrew  not  to  return  during  the  year— 17  because  of  BlneHs,  6  were  married,  7  went  out  to 
assist  their  parents  at  home,  and  1  moved  from  the  reservation.  The  whole  numberof  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year  was  160—95  boys  and  65  girls.  The  greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  time 
was  1^.  The  grMteet  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  (October)  wa^  133.  The  average  atten* 
dance  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session  was  121  +  •    Average  age  of  pupils,  10+ . 

Among  the  improvemente  are  a  new  school  building  of  four  rooms,  movable  partitions,  designed 
exclusively  for  class-room  work  and  general  exercises:  a  bakery  thoroughly  furuinhed  with  all  neces- 
sary appliances;  a  corral,  tniilt  of  logs,  inclosing  sheds  on  two  sides  roofed  with  shingles ;  a  bonrd  hav 
yard  with  apace  sufficient  for  stacking  120  tons  of  hay ;  a  stock  well  dug  at  the  corral  and  cnrbe<l  with 
stone ;  123  rods  of  snow  fence;  2  miles  of  posts  set  for  fencing  the  school  landn ;  the  two  original  school 
buildings  newly  roofed  with  shingles  ana  painted  inside  and  out ;  all  the  living  rooms,  dormitories,  and 
several  smaller  apartments  wainscoted;  new  floors  laid  in  the  porches;  now  porch  and  stair  steps 
placed  in  both  buildings ;  new  floors  laid  in  some  rooms  and  worn  floors  repaired  where  needed ;  entire 
wall  space  in  both  bufldings  calcimined;  cellar  filled  in  several  inches  and  cemente<1 ;  sinks  placed  in 
kitchen  and  lavatories ;  horse  stable  moved  to  a  more  suitable  location,  and  roofed  with  shingles. 

The  industries  taught  at  this  school  are  of  course  limited.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  o? 
the  different  departments  the  children  received  instruction  in  caring  for  stock;  cooking; cutting, 
fitting,  making,  and  mending  garments ;  farming;  gardening;  washing  and  ironing  clothes;  and  in 
general  house  and  outdoor  worK. 

The  school  farm  and  garden  produced  1,400  pounds  of  oats,  7,613  pounds  of  potatoes,  1,162  pounds  of 
other  vegetables,  and  110  tons  of  hay;  and  5^  pounds  of  butter  were  made.  About  fifteen  acres  of 
ground  were  seeded  to  oats  last  spring,  wliich  at  this  writing  promise  a  good  return.  Four  acres  were 
planted  to  potatoes,  of  which  there  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  growing.  The  seed  did 
not  germinate,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cold,  backward  season.  The  garden  was  well  nut  in,  but  of 
all  the  seed  planted— beet,  cabtiage,  carrot,  onion,  parsnip,  turnip,  etc.— the  beets  only  amount  to 
anything.    Of  these  there  is  a  good  showing. 

Ailments  and  diseases  requiring  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician  were  present  every  month 
of  the  year  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms :  Chicken  pox,  erysipelas,  glandular  enlargement, 
influensa,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  and  tubercular  troubles.  In 
attending  the  cases,  which  were  numerous,  the  physician  was  prompt  as  could  well  be,  and  in  his 
treatment  of  them  quite  successful. 
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Very  thoroagb  work  'wim  done  in  tho  cIaab  rooms,  and  notifithstAndin^  the  Sntermptions  caused  by 
the  unprecedented  sickness  and  the  wurk  of  tho  mochauics  for  four  weeks  in  making  repairs,  etc., 
the  mental  improvement  of  tho  school  advanced  steadily.  The  talking  exercises  at  the  evening  ses- 
sions were  interesting  and  fruitful ;  the  practice  in  vf>cal  music,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill  was 
stfannlating:  the  pubuc  exhibitions  given  on  holidays  were  attractive  and  profitable;  the  geiferal 
bearing  of  the  children  was  pleasing,  and  their  unilbrro  use  of  the  English  language  a  surprise  to 
visitors  from  abroad,  of  whom  there  wns  an  unusually  largo  number. 

Respect  for  the  dead  leads  nie  to  say  that  two  years  agu,  thinking  that  at  some  thne  the  school 
might  need  a  burial  ground.  I  selected  a  site  to  tie  reserved  for  that  purpose.  Soon  after  an  Indian 
dira.  and  having  children  at  the  school  his  wife  reouesteil  to  hu\e  tho  remains  buried  here.  From 
that  time  until  the  present  bo<lie8  have  been  brought  from  the  CAuips  to  the  school  for  interment^ 
until  there  are  now  twelvo  graves  in  the  lot  besides  those  of  two  school  children  who  died  at  home 
since  the  close  of  the  school  term.  Cattle  and  horses  run  over  this  ground,  and  it  is  no  small  task 
to  keep  the  graves  in  order,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bad  appearance.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
a  neat  and  substantial  fence  be  placed  about  this  lot  at  an  early  day. 
Yours,  very  respecttully, 

W.  H.  Matson,  SuperintendenL 

Gbobqe  Steell,  VniUd  8taU$  hidian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  September  IS,  1805, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  of  June  15,  this  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  seoona  annual  rejiort  of  ati'airs  at  this  agency : 
Population. — The  population  is  as  follows: 

Males  18  years  and  over 678 

Females  14  years  and  over 825 

Children  6  years  of  age  and  over,  under  18  for  males  and  under  14 

for  females 365 

Children  under  6  years 265 

Total  population 2. 133 

This  gives  an  increase  of  7  over  last  year's  census.  Up  to  this  year  the  population 
had  b«)en  steadily  and  sometimes  rapidly  decreasing  during  the  previous  tifteen 
^ears.  It  is  possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an 
increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  Crow  population,  owing  to  better  conditions  of 
living. 

Industries. — Agriculture,  stock  raising,  working  on  the  irrigating  ditches. — Agricul- 
ture is  the  main  industry.to  be  relied  on  by  these  Indians  as  a  permanent  and  lasting 
occupation  to  afl'ord  them  self-support  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  all  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  maiuly  to  it.  It  will  be  possible,  I  think,  though  a  diflicnlt 
matter,  to  combine  cattle  raising  with  agriculture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
success  of  each.  But  they  are  each  of  them  such  large  interests,  requiring  so  much 
time  and  so  much  care  tohaudle  properly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  push  them 
along  together  to  success  at  the  same  time.  The  former  industry,  agricultnre,  is 
progpressmg  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  latter,  cattle  raising,  is  not  in  a 
satisfactory  shape.  It  sliould  be  so  that  each  family  would  have  its  own  cattle  and 
would  lookout  for  them  just  like  any  white  farmer  would  do.  This  is  the  end  which 
is  heing  aimed  at,  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  which  tho  Crows  have  of  both 
industries  it  has  not  been  found  possible  as  yet  to  find  the  time  from  farm  work  to 
put  on  to  work  incident  to  cattle  raising.  1"  he  crops  need  the  most  attention 'just 
about  the  time  the  cattle  need  it.  The  cattle  are  well  cared  for  by  a  white  herder 
with  Indian  assistants,  but  the  point  is,  and  the  object  to  be  attaiuod  is,  to  have  each 
family  take  proper  care  of  its  own  cattle.  When  they  can  be  taught  and  made  to 
do  that,  then  cattle  raising  as  an  industry  will  be  a  success.  As  soon  as  agriculture 
has  been  pushed  alon^  a  little  further  the  cattle  industry  will  be  taken  up  and 
pushed  along  to  the  point  of  success,  if  possible,  and  I  think  it  is  possible. 

The  Crows  find  very  remunerative  worK  on  the  large  irrigating  ditches  which  are 
being  constructed  for  them  by  the  Department  on  the  reservation.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  this  is  the  best  kind  of  work  for  them  in  some  respect**,  and  in  other 
respects  it  is  actually  inj  urious  to  their  best  interests.  The  money  paid  them,  which 
is  so  much  ready  cash  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  other  period  of  time,  is  likely  to 
be  spent  in  gambling,  the  temptation  to  which  is  always  present  in  such  a  large 
camp  where  there  are  necessarily  many  whites  who  are  not  averse  to  such  a  pastime. 
The  injurious  feature,  however,  is  that  on  account  of  the  frequent  payments  it  is  an 
ever  prebcnt  temptation  to  the  Indians  to  leave  their  farm  work,  perhaps  just  at  the 
time  when  the  crop  n'eeds  work  badly.  For  this  reason  and  in  this  manner  the  ditch 
work  by  Crow  Indians  exercises  a  retarding  influence  on  their  farm  work.  This 
retarding  influence  has  amounted  to  probably  20  per  cent  this  year.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  work  by  treaty  (it  being  stipulated  in  the  last  Crow  treaty 
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that  ouly  Crow  Indians  should  be  employed  in  ench  work  as  they  oonld  perform  on 
the  irrigating  ditches  which  were  then  in  prospect)  and  should  have  it,  care  being 
taken  to  have  it  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  farm  work. 

Great  progress  in  agriculture. — ^Tho  advance  in  agriculture^as  an  industry  is  showD 
by  the  following  tables: 

Area  of  cultivated  ground  under  ditch :  Acre*. 

1893 400 

1894 1,270 

1895 2,350 

Pounds  of  produce  raised : 

1893 None. 

1894 900,360 

1895 2,540,000 

The  table  following  shows  the  kinds  and  aiuountH  of  2)ro<luce  raised  thi8  year,  1895: 

Pounds. 

Oats 1,250,000 

Wheat 300,000 

Corn 90,000 

Potatoes 900,000 

Total  rained  by  Indians 2,540,000 

Add  to  this,  as  raised  mainly  by  Indians  in  employ  of  Government  and  to  be  used 
for  seed  next  yeur  for  Indians,  12,000  pounds  of  barley  and  12.000  pounds  of  oats, 
and  we  have  total  for  reservation  of  2,564,000  pounds  of  produce  for  the  year,  not 
including  that  raided  by  the  schools,  which  amount  is  considerable.  In  making  the 
foregoing  tables  the  statistics  for  last  year  were  used,  except  that  oats  were  found 
to  be  short  of  the  estimate  submitted  in  annual  report  last  year.  This  was  owing 
to  iguorauce  of  iixigation  methods.  Hy  comparing  the  areas  and  amount  of  protlnce 
last  year  with  the  corresponding  data  ior  this  year  it  will  be  seen  a  very  noticeable 
progress  has  been  made  in  irrigation  methods.  Thus,  while  the  area  worked  is 
nearly  twice  as  much,  the  produce  raised  is  nearly  three  times  as  much.  Abundant 
and  thorough  irrigation  is  the  great  secret  of  success  with  crops  out  here  in  the 
arid  West. 

In  1893  the  Crows  furnished  a  small  percentage  of  the  hay  used  at  Fort  Custer,  but 
no  grain.  In  1894  they  furnished  all  the  hay  and  about  300,000  pounds  of  oats.  In 
1895,  this  year,  they  have  tUe  contract  to  furnish  all  the  hay  and  grain  at  Fort  Cus- 
ter, all  the  hay  and  more  than  half  the  grain  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  all  the  grain  at 
Camp  Merritt,  and  they  will  be  able  to  do  it.  They  also  supply  the  potatoes  at  Fort 
Custer.  In  addition  to  this  they  will  have,  when  tbeir  Hour  and  com  mill  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  use,  corn  meal  and  quite  a  surplus  of  Hour  over  and  above  their 
yearly  flour  ration  to  sell  to  their  white  neighbors.  The  significance  of  these  facts 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the  country  for  300  miles  around  this  place 
as  a  center  is  supplied  with  flour  mainly  from  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  from  Dakota,  and 
with  corn  meal  from  Nebraska.  The  Crows  will  now  start  in  to  supply  a  part  of 
this  large  area,  beginning  on  a  small  scale  this  year,  or  *as  *soou  as  their  null  is 
completed. 

This  means  that  the  Crows  as  a  nation  are  about  to  make  a  leap  from  the  condition 
of  a  crowd  of  beggars  depending  on  the  Governmeut  to  an  independent  e4)mmunity, 
supporting  itself  and  supplying  its  white  neighbors  from  its  surplus  products. 
Recommendation  will  soon  be  made  that  the  entire  ration,  except  beef,  be  discontinued 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1896.  Rations  have  already  been  contracted  for  up  to  that  date, 
otherwise  they  could  be  discontinued  now. 

The  credit  tor  the  remarkable  and  phenomenal  progress  of  the  last  two  years  is 
due,  first,  to  the  energy  of  the  Department  in  pushing  forward  to  completion  the 
system  of  irrigating  ditches  which  has  made  such  progress  possible,  and  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  excefience  and  durability  of  the  work  done  by  the  able  superintend- 
ent of  construction  of  irrigating  ditches,  Mr.  Walter  11.  Graves.  Next,  credit  is  due 
to  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  ability  of  the  farmers,  who,  by  persuasion,  argument, 
threats,  force,  and  example,  have  urged  the  Indiana  along  in  the  right  direction. 
These  farmers — Messrs.  W.  H.  Steele,  who  is  also  subageut  at  Pryor  Creek;  L.  B. 
Wisner,  subagent  on  Big  Horn;  A.  A.  C*am)>bell,  A.  J.  Shol>e,  and  C.  K.  Brown— are 
men  of  energy  and  intelligence,  who  thoroughly  and  nractically  understand  their 
business.  The  results  fell  short  of  expectations  m  Mr.  Brown's  fanning  district,  but 
he  Lad  some  very  adverse  conditions  to  contend  with. 

Cattle  raising. — The  condition  of  this  industry  is  improving,  but  is  not  yet  and  will 
Dot  bo  for  some  time  in  such  shape  as  to  bring  the  best  results.  The  Indians  have 
now  about  15,000  cattle — an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year,  which  is  not 
as  much  as  it  should  be.    The  loes  is  partly  from  stealage  and  partly  from  lack  of 
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yonng  bnlls.  I  am  trying  to  eradicate  the  Btealace  by  a  thorough  iuyestigation  and 
determined  prosecution  of  every  case  of  cattle  or  horse  stealing  I  can  liear  of.  Some 
of  the  oldest  bulls  have  been  shipped  and  sold ^  and  the  proceeds  will  be  nsed  to 
purchase  young  and  better  stock.  The  Indians  this  year  furnish  on  the  beef  con- 
tract 500,000  pounds,  or  one-third  of  the  beef  ration.  Tliis  is  the  iirst  year  they 
have  ever  furnished  any  part  of  the  beef  contract,  and  is  of  course  a  great  step 
forward,  but  still  is  only  an  approach  to  the  end  desired,  which  is  that  they  should 
furnish  their  own  beef,  and  without  pay  from  the  Government. 

Edacational. — There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  line.  The  boys'  build- 
ing, an  old  stnicture,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  affords  no  protection  against 
winter  weather,  and  is  even  dangerous  in  strong  winds.  This  building  is  now  being 
replaced  by  a  very  handsome  brick  structure,  purposely  planned  with  an  eye  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  with  bathrooms,  water-closets,  etc.,  inside  the 
building*  The  main  pipe  of  the  water-supply  system,  now  in  process  of  construction, 
will  havd  two  hydrants  near  the  front  door,  and  nssoon  as  possible  conducting  pipes 
will  be  extended  into  the  building.  January  and  February  are  intensely  cold  months 
here,  and  itwilladd  very  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  thepupilstobeabletoget 
their  water  supply  inside  the  building  instead  of  having  to  go  out  for  it,  perhaps  early 
in  the  mornings  with  the  thermometer  45^  or 50^  below  zero.  This  will  be  the  finest 
building  ever  constructed  here.  It  will  have  room  for  fifty  pupils  over  the  present 
number,  and  will  very  much  increase  the  edncational  posnibilitiesof  the  reservation. 

The  Montana  industrial  school,  formerly  a  contract  school,  has  been  bonght  by 
the  Government,  and  has  been  atjiovemment  school  since  the  1st  of  July  this  year. 
There  are  two  Catholic  mission  contract  schools  on  the  reservation.  All  schools  are 
doing  good  work. 

Clime  and  protecation  of  oriminali. — There  has  been  but  little  crime  among  the  Indians. 
It  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  their  white  neighbors.  The  only  case  of  crime 
committed  by  Indians  was  where  three  Indians  were  charged  with  killing  a  cow 
belonging  to'  a  white  man.  I  had  the  case  thoroughly  investigated  irome<liat'ely. 
Mr.  W .  H.  Steele,  subagent  in  the  part  of  the  reservation  where  the  crime  wjvs  com- 
mitted, was  on  his  way  there  half  an  hour  after  I  heard  of  it.  He  rode  at  night  and 
got  tliere  next  day.  Investigation  proved  the  three  Indians  to  be  guilty.  They  were 
made  to  pay  a  satisfactory  and  liberal  price  then  and  there  for  the  cow  they  ha<l  killed. 
They  were  then  sent  to  this  agency,  where  they  were  punished  by  hard  labor  in  the 
guardhouse,  two  of  them,  accomplices,  one  month  each,  and  the  other,  the  principal, 
two  months,  llius,  prompt  and  liberal  Justice  was  dealt  out  both  to  Indians  and 
white  man  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

I  found  last  year  that  the  reservation  w^as  being  used  as  a  harbor  and  resort  for 
many  criminal  and  worthless  characters ;  also  that  the  borders  of  the  reservation  were 
infested  with  bands  of  cattle  and  horse  thieves,  known  in  this  country  as  '^rustlers." 
As  soon  as  I  could  get  time,  I  started  in  on  a  systematic  and  relentless  prosecution  of 
every  crime  of  any  degree  that  came  up,  and  put  all  worthless  characters  ofi*  the  res- 
ervation. It  has  taken  up  much  of  my  time  from  other  important  matters,  but  I  have 
quite  an  an  ay  of  criminals  before  the  courts  of  justice  to  pay  for  this  loss  of  time. 

llie  crimes  committed  by  whites,  or  other  than  Indians,  are  as  follows: 

Murder 1 

Manslaughter 1 

Horse  stealing 5 

Cattle  stealing 2 

Whisky  selling 2 

Returning  to  reservation  after  being  put  off 7 

Total 18 

I  feel  especially  thankful  to  ex-Governor  P.  H.  Leslie,  United  States  district  attor- 
ney, for  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  he  has  shown  in  pushing  the  prosecution  of  all  cases 
presented  to  him.    These  prosecutions  have  had  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effect. 

Improvements. — The  new  brick  building  for  boys  has  already  been  referred  to-under 
the  heading  '*  Edncational. ''  It  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  who  are  now  growing  up. 

Another  improvement  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  adult  population  is  a  flour 
and  oorn-meai  mill,  on  which  work  will  commence  in  a  few  days.  It  will  enable  the 
Indians  to  make  their  own  flour  and  have  an  abundance  left  to  sell.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  have  the  Indians  furnish  the  flour  at  the  large  military  post  of  Fort  Custer 
next  year,  in  addition  to  the  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes  which  they  furnish  this  year. 
It  is  found  also  a  good  quality  of  corn  can  be  raised  here,  llie  com  raised  this  year 
is  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  raised  by  whites  anywhere  in  the  Staf«.  I  have  sent 
some  with  other  exhibits  to  the  Yellowstone  Coauty  fair,  and  confidently  expect  it 
will  take  a  prize. 
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One  of  tho  daily  papers  says: 

The  Indian  ag«'nt,  Captain  Wataon,  sent  an  oxtttuaive  exhibit  of  the  vegetables  and  gralu  raised  by 
the  Crows,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  ezhibit«Mi  this  aft«moon,  but  was  placed  to-night.  Tho  com 
raised  by  the  Indians  is  probably  the  best  shown. 

The  meal  turned  out  by  the  mill  will  have  a  good  demand  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  reservation.  I  think  also  the  Indians  will  take  kindly  to  it  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  mill  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Indians.  It  will  be  run  by  steam 
power. 

This  power  will  bo  utilized  also  in  a  water-supply  system  which  is  very  much 
needed,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  caused  very  great  inconvenience,  much  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  property  by  fire,  and  probably  considerable  sickness.  As  every- 
thing freezes  up  for  four  months  or  more  in  wmter,  the  water  used  has  to  be  taken 
from  wells  which  are  often  infect-ed  by  drainage  from  sinks,  and  there  is  no  water  at 
all  available  for  tire  purposes  during  these  months.  So  the  water-supply  system  fills 
a  long- felt  want.  Work  on  it  is  rapidly  processing  now.  The  water,  already  fairly 
^ood,  will  be  thoroughly  purified  by  filtration,  and  there  will  be  a  hydrant  conven- 
ient to  everv  house.  There  will  also  be  an  abundance  of  water  and  an  abundance 
oljpressure  for  fire  purposes. 

Two  new  brick  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  for  employees'  quarters,  one  of 
them  in  place  of  a  frame  building  burned  down.  A  new  and  properly  constructed 
stable  will  replace  the  old  and  worthless  one  which  we  have  now. 

New  allotments. — Now  that  the  system  of  irrigating  ditches  is  being  completed,  as 
many  families  as  possible  will  be  permanently  located  this  fall  on  land  under  ditch. 
They  will  be  provided  with  comfortable  two-room  houses,  which  may  be  added  to  in 
case  of  need.  These  will  be  their  permanent  homes  in  the  future,  on  which  they 
will  be  expected  and  required  to  support  themselves  like  so  many  white  farmers. 

Indian  oarpenten,  blacksmiths,  and  hameiB  makers  and  repairers.— As  another  step  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  Indians  work  for  themselves  and  support  themselves,  I 
am  about  to  start  to  work  an  Indian  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  harness  repairer. 
The  Indians  of  the  reservation  then,  instead  of  having  their  work  done  free  oy  the 
agency  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  leather  worker,  will  be  made  to  take  thcdr  work 
to  these  Indian  carpenters,  etc.,  and  pay  them  for  the  work  done.  In  this  way  these 
Indian  carpenters  and  others  working  at  trades  will  get  very  remunerative  pay  for 
their  work,  and  the  other  Indians  will  learn  that  they  have  to  pay  for  what  thev  get, 
which  will  teach  them  to  think  and  look  out  for  themselves,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
self-supporting  condition  for  all.  It  is  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  make  positions  of 
this  kind  for  the  Carlisle  graduates,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  through  at  school 
they  can  step  into  good  paying  positions  at  the  trades  which  they  have  learned  at 
Carlisle. 

General  and  remarkable  good  health  among  the  Cxows.~The  healthy  and  robust  appear- 
ance of  the  Crows  in  general  has  been  so  noticeable  as  to  excite  the  frequent  com- 
ment of  visitors  and  strangers.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  they  have  led  a  kiud 
of  life  which  has  given  them  abundant  work  during  the  day,  abundance  to  eat  and 
the  appetite  for  it,  and  abundance  of  sleep  at  night.  Their  beef  ration  is  very  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  working  season,  and  their  night  dancing  and  revels 
are  forbidden  except  on  Saturday  night.  This  combination  of  abundant  exercise  in 
the  shape  of  work,  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  Uudoubtedly,  I  think,  gives 
them  their  general  appearance  of  robust  health  and  contentment. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Crow  boarding  school  and  of  the  Mon- 
tana industrial  boarding  school,  which  give  more  detailed  information  in  the  educa- 
tional line,  are  inclosed  nerewith. 

A  special  recommendation  that  all  rations  now  issued  to  the  Crows,  except  beef, 
be  discontinued  after  June  30,  1896,  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date.  This  will 
transfer  the  Crows  from  the  list  of  Indians  dependent  on  the  Government  for  their 
daily  bread  to  the  higher  and  more  honorable  class  of  self-supporters. 

I  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  his  liberal  grants  or  estimates,  which  have 
assisted  very  much  in  work  done  and  which  will  very  much  improve  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Watson, 
First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry ^  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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RkPOHT  of  SurERINTENDENT  OF  CROW  SCHOOL. 

Cbow  Aokncy,  Mont.,  July  5,  1896. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  anhtnit  my  nixth  annual  report  or  the  Crow  Agency  boarding 
school  for  the  flucal  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 

The  school  is  located  at  Crow  Agency,  on  the  Burlington  and  MiaHonri  Ilailroad,  10  miles  southeast 
of  Fort  Custer. 

The  school  comprises  two  dormitorv  buildings,  with  a  capacity  fur  40  pupils  each,  a  school  building, 
liam.  coal  sheds,  and  outbuildings.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  old  and  unfit  for  dormitory  purposes.  A 
new  building  has  been  planned  and  authorized  and  will  no  doubt  be  ready  for  use  before  c^ld  weather. 

The  t^tal  enrollment  for  the  year  was  87 :  average  attendance,  84.  This' is  the  lowest  average  attend- 
ance for  three  years,  as  but  one  new  scholar  was  received  during  the  year.  The  school  oiMned  in 
September  with  an  enrollment  of  87.  and  closed  with  an  enrollment  of  80. 

The  school  work  has  continued  without  interruption,  except  the  usual  holiday  and  spring  recesses 
of  five  days  each.    Very  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  m  all  branches  of  study. 

OUuH/Uation  of  pupUa  June  SO. 


Primary  grade. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Advanced  grade. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils 


Hale. 

Female. 

7 

10 

11 

4 

9 

10 

10 

7 

10 

5 

1 

48 

! 

36 

Evening  school  was  continued  the  entire  year.  English  speaking  was  a  proniinexit  feature  of  the 
sessions,  and  the  pupils  show  the  benefit  of  too  drill  by  a  ready  use  of  English  in  conversation.  Kead- 
incs,  current  history,  and  singing  made  the  evening  hour  a  time  of  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise. 

On  October  1  C.  B.  Awkwrtght  resigned  as  principal  teacher  fUfter  completing  five  years  of  contin- 
uous service.  L.  L.  Woolston  was  promoted  from  primarygraae  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Miss  Woolston 
is  a  thoroughlyjcom potent  teacher  and  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  advance  the  pupils.  In  November 
Irene  Kathonn  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Woolston  V promotion.  Miss  Rath- 
bun  is  a  teacher  of  experience,  of  pleasing  address,  and  a  very  conscientious  and  faithful  teacher. 
On  January  1 S.  M.  Bulanger,  teacher,  resigned  without  previous  notice  and  .•*  temporary  appointment 
wasn^e.  In  March  the  vacancy  was  filled  Dy  E.  E.  Palmer,  fi^m  Washington,  D.  O.  \Vhile  his  length 
of  service  has  been  too  short  to  Judge  of  teaching  abilities,  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  can  not 
butexertawholesomeinfluenceover  the  pupils  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact.  Changes  have 
also  been  made  in  the  positions  of  industrial  teacher,  boys'  matron,  cook,  seamstress,  etc.  lu  each 
case  the  school  hat  been  benefited  by  the  chnnge. 

The  industrial  work,  always  so  important  a  part  of  a  school,  has  received  careful  attention,  and 
while  the  pupils  are  young— the  average  age  being  only  9i  years— yet  they  have  practice  and  thorough 
drill  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 

A  regular  detail  of  the  girls  (changed  monthly)  is  made  to  assist  in  fhe  kitchen  and  laundry  on 
wash  days,  and  in  the  bakery,  dining  room,  sewing  room,  dormitories,  and  every  department  of  school 
work.  The  boys  assist  in  kitchen  and  laundry  on  wash  days,  and  cultivate  the  garden,  cut  wood, 
oare  for  the  stock,  and  are  all  required  to  make  their  own  beds  and  keep  their  sleeping  and  sitting 
rooms  in  order.  . 

The  school  rarden  comprises  about  12  acres,  although  there  are  15  more  adjoining,  under  fenc^  that 
can  be  used  whenever  the  needs  of  the  school  require  it.  The  garden  furnishes  an  abundant  supply 
of  vegetables.  The  school  has  now  a  good  fruit  garden  that  will  yield  more  and  more  each  year.  The 
crop  of  fi-uit  this  year  comprises  about  5  bushels  of  strawberries  and  2  of  currants,  100  quarts  of 
raspberries,  and  a  lew  apples.  The  apple  trees  gave  promise  of  a  very  prolitio  crop,  but  a  severe 
A'ost  in  May  killed  nearly  all  the  young  iruit  buds.  An  on-hard  of  100  additional  apple  trees  was  sot 
out  this  spring  and  is  doing  very  well. 

Dnring  vacation  the  small  children  are  sent  home  for  the  two  months.  The  larger  boys  go  home  in 
relays  of  one  month  each.  The  Isrger  girls  are  not  allowed  to  go  home,  so  a  camping  was  arranged 
for  them.  The  girls  of  the  Unitarian  school  Joined  us  last  year,  and  a  ten  days'  trip  to  the  mountains 
was  given  them.  It  was  thoroughly  ei^oyed  by  all,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  simiUir  time  this 
vacation. 

The  supply  of  fuel  furnished  last  season  was  inadequate,  being  exhauste<l  in  March,  and  the  school 
has  been  at  a  great  disadvantage  since,  being  at  times  without  a  supply  to  last  twenty-four  hours; 
and  having  wood  delivered  by  the  load  as  used  requires  the  boys  to  use  time  cutting  wood  when  they 
are  much  needed  in  the  garden.  I  trust  that  a  more  liberal  supply  will  be  allow^  the  school,  and 
that  it  will  be  delivered  in  the  fall.    It  can  then  be  cut  at  a  time  when  other  work  is  not  crowding. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  system  of  waterworks  has  been  suthorized  for  the  school.  I 
Untst  that  the  Department  will  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  also  a  heating  plant  and  sewerage.  In 
winter  it  takes  thirty*fi  ve  stoves  to  bent  the  three  buildings,  and  the  danger  of  a  fire  is  very  great,  be 
as  careful  as  we  can.    This  danger  would  be  lesi^ened  a  great  deal  with  a  heating  plant. 

The  employees  have  all  rendered  faithful  service  and  work  t<^ther  with  unity  of  purpose,  and  the 
most  cordial  relations  exist  among  tho  entire  school  force. 

Discipline  has  been  maintained  without  resort  to  any  harsh  or  severe  measures.  But  two  run- 
aways happened  dnring  the  year.  That  speaks  well  for  the  contented  condition  of  the  children,  as  the 
parents  at  each  visit,  which  is  every  two  weeks,  commiserate  them  on  their  condition  and  fill  their 
ears  with  tales  of  the  good  times  they  miss  by  being  in  sohooL 
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The  beAlth  of  the  pnpila  has  been*reinarkably  good,  considering  the  constitutional  diseases  which 
the  children  inherit.  There  have  been  not  to  exceed  twelve  cases  in  the  sick  room  during  the  year, 
and  niauv  of  tliese  were  slight  ailments  only. 

We  acimowledge  receipt  of  a  barrel  of  very  nice  toys  from  the  girls  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Penn- 
sylvania.   Thev  came  a  little  lat-e  for  Christmas,  but  were  very  welcome  nevertheless. 

Acknowledging  kind  and  courteous  consideration  from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and 
Agent  Watsou,  1  have  the  houor  to  be,  yours,  respectfully, 

H.  D.  McKniobt,  SuperifUendent, 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Montana  Industrial  School. 

Blakely,  Mont.,  September  18, 1895. 

The  statistical  report  foi  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  shows  proHixrity  in  number  of  pupils  and 
their  average  attendance,  school' work,  industries  taught,  amount  and  kinds  of  crops  raised,  new  build- 
ings completed  and  erected,  and  repairs  made  during  the  year. 

The  general  health  of  pupils  has  been  most  excellent.  Only  one  caseof  serious  sickness  has  ocoarred 
to  mar  the  common  happiness.  Harriet  Black  began  to  droop  early  in  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  appar- 
ent that  consumption  was  the  cause.  She  was  allowed  to  go  home  with  her  parents,  but  gaineii  no 
relief  by  the  change.  She  died  in  camp  June  10,  at  the  age  of  about  16.  She  was  an  apt  and  faithful 
worker,  and  uniformly  manifested  an  amiable  disposition.  We  grieve  for  the  loss  of  our  Crow  Indian 
pupil,  Harriet  Black. 

The  privilege  you  gave  me  in  the  summer  of  1894  of  allowing  pupils  to  go  home  during  vacation — 
all  except  the  eight  large  girls— was  highly  prised,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  plan  proved  to  be  feasible 
and  worked  admirably.  The  pupils  returned  promptly  at  the  end  of  vacation,  and  they  have  seemed 
more  cheerful  and  contented  tlian  ever  before  during  the  last  school  year.  The  large  girls  who  were 
not  permitted  to  go  to  their  tepee  homes  were  given  a  compensation  in  the  form  of  an  outing  with 
their  teachers  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  During  that  time  a  delightful  vinit  was  made  by  them  to  Crow 
Agency,  the  Catholic  Mission,  and  to  the  wonaerful  Black  Canyon  in  the  heart  of  Big  Horn  Mountain. 

Our  carpenter  and  blaoksmitli  shop  was  burned  down  at  night  on  the  11th  of  February  last.  We 
have  had  constant  occasion  since  to  aeplore  its  loss. 

I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  have.made  commendable  prog- 
ress in  all  school  and  indastrial  work.  Manners  and  morals  have  not  been  neglected.  These  children 
are  ourtainly  apt  to  learn,  and  surely,  little  by  little  and  year  by  year,  the;^  are  acquiring  a  serviceable 
mastery  of  the  English  language.  This  of  itself,  combined  with'  industrial  habits  and  moral  training, 
will  in  time  lead  them  on  to  higher  and  better  ways  of  civilization. 

The  gre^it  event  of  the  year  to  this  school  has  been  its  transfer  to  the  Tnited  States  Grovemment. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895.  For  nine  years  previously  it  had  been  conducted 
as  a  contract  school  between  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  United  States  Government, 
lint  now,  more  and  more,  it  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  do  away  with  all  con- 
tract schools  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  assume  full  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
its  Indian  wards.  The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  been  prompt  in  recognizing  the  justness 
of  this  policy,  and  so  has  voluntarily  surrendered  the  school  into  the  handH  of  the  Government.  The 
sch«x)l  buildings  have  been  transferred  at  a  mere  nominal  sum,  and  the  school  propeity  sold  to  the 
Government  at  a  reasonable  valuation.  The  school  is  now  running  as  a  Government  school  unfler  the 
immediate  care,  support,  and  control  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  (^row  Agencv,  Mont. 

This  school  will  never  lose  the  sincere  good  wishes  of  its  founders  and  former  mends.  I  am  posi- 
tive it  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  denomination  it  represents 
that  success  and  nsefiilness  shall  ever  attend  the  school,  and  that  the  ft'ee,  liberal,  unsectarian  policy 
of  the  school,  and  the  family  administration  for  which  it  has  stood  from  the  beginning,  shall  continue 
to  be  dominant,  uplifting  cnaracteristics. 

•  A.  A.  Spbnceb,  Superintendent. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson, 

United  State*  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Xavikr's  Schoou 

St.  Xavier's  Mission  Boardinq  School, 

Crow  Ketervation.  Jtont.,  SeptentberSl^  1895. 

Situated  on  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  alnrnt  20  miles  from  the  agency,  stands  the 
young  and  flourishing  mission  of  St.  Xavier.  The  raiHsion  consists  of  three  principal  buildings,  used 
for  church  and  school  purposes,  Ijesides  many  smaller  ones.  The  situation  is  most  desirable,  as  it 
commands  a  pleasant  view  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  is  overlooking  the  Big  Horn. 

Though  the  old  peop  e  can  be  classified  amon^  the  lowest  of  the  Indian  race,  yet  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  rising  generation  promises  m  the  near  future  a  grand  return  for  the  short  time 
the  mission  has  been  established.  The  school  vau  accomniuJate  over  200  pupils,  but  owing  to  the 
present  situation  of  afiairs  and  the  recent  laws  enacted  concerning  contract  schools  the  mission  now 
nas  but  105  pupils,  though  the  contract  only  calls  for  70. 

The  boys  schof»l  is  a  brick  structurt*.  tliree  stories  hich,  and  affords  every  accommodation  for  the 
health  of  the  pupils.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches  ot  elementary  English  education,  the  boys  are 
taught  music,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  gardeninfc,  farroiiijs,  and  stock  raising.  The  girls  in  their 
department  are  likewise  given  instruction  in  music,  machine  and  hand  sewius,  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, washing,  ironing,  and  in  everything  necessary  to  render  home  life  happy.  During  the  year  many 
visitors  visit  the  school,  and  they  are  really  pleased  to  see  that  these  chimren  have  acquired  such  a 
general  knowledge  in  so  shorts  time. 

They  distinguish  themselves  in  music.  The  boys  have  a  brass  band,  and  nre  quite  proficient  in 
playing.  They  have  been  Invited  to  public  exhibitions,  nnd  their  ability  proves  that  the  work  ot  the 
sohooi  is  not  beetowed  in  vain.  The  girls  are  given  instruction  on  the  organ,  and  they  have  a  sice 
choir. 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstaclee  to  the  edacational  adTancement  of  theae  children  is  the  opposition  of 
their  parents,  wh(»  are  really  iraorant  of  their  duties  toward  their  children.  While  the  teachers  are 
trying  hanl  to  instil  into  th^r  minds  a  lure  for  e<lucation,  patriotism,  industry,  and  f;oo<l  morals, 
the  poor  benighted  parents  act  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  trying  to  have  them  at  hom^  enp;aged  in 
their  old  manner  of  living.  Thns  the  children  acquire  again  a  liking  for  Indian  life,  and  are  often 
influence<1  by  the  caprices  of  their  nnwise  parents. 

However,  amid  all  these  difficalties  the  work  so  prosfierously  begun  is  expected  to  continue,  and 
all  hope  to  see  in  the  near  future  abundant  f^ruits  from  this  mission  school 
Bespectftilly, 

J.  M.  Cataldo,  8.  J., 

In  Charge.    ' 
Lieut.  J.  W.  WA180N,  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Acting  United  StaU$  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  ACiENCY. 

Flathead  Agency, 
Jocko,  Mont.,  August  i*Of  16!0o, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonr  instructions,  I  herewith  have  the  lionor  to  submit 
my  second  annual  report.  The  census  just  completed  shows  the  population  of  this 
reservation  to  be  as  follows : 

Confederated  tribes 1, 695 

Males  above  18  years 490 

Females  above  14  years 553 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 295 

Carlos  baud  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads *. 180 

Males  above  18  years 48 

Females  above  14  years 53 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 48 

Ix>wer  Kalispels 59 

Males  above  18  years 21 

Females  above  14  years 18 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 4 

Kootenais  from  Idaho 63 

Mules  above  18  years 17 

Females  above  14  years 12 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 22 

Spokanes^T^pper  and  Middle  (removed  to  Flathead  Agency) 104 

Males  above  18  years 23 

Females  above  14  years 45 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 18 

Total  number  of  Indians  living  upon  the  Flathead  Reservation. ..  2, 101 

The  confederated  tribes  are  the  Flatheads,  Fend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenais  tribes 
of  ludians,  who  were  located  and  living  here  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  their 
treaty  in  1855,  whereby  the  Flathead  Reservation  was  set  apart  for  their  use  and 
benefit.  Since  the  signingof  that  treaty  and  under  its  provisions  several  bands  have 
been  moved  here,  notably  MicheFs  band  of  Lower  Kalispels,  some  Bonners  Ferry 
Kootenais,  Charlo's  band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads,  and  104  of  the  Upper  and  Middle 
bauds  of  Spokanes.  All  but  the  Kootenais  speak  a  common  language,  which  is 
known  and  called  by  them  the  ^'Kalispeh'*  language,  but  each  tribe  speaks  it  with 
its  own  peculiar  dialect. 

While  there  is  no  definite  portion  of  the  reserve  set  apart  to  any  tribe,  and  they 
intermarry  to  a  limited  extent,  yet  the  .locko  Valley  in  occupie<l  chieHy  by  the  Flat- 
heads,  the  Mission  Valley  by  the  Feud  d*Oreilles,  Camas  Prairie  by  the  Lower  Kalis- 
pels,  and  the  valley  of  Dayton  Creek  by  the  Kootenais. 

They  are  not  grouped  into  villages,  but  each  head  of  a  family  has  his  definite, 
fenced,  but  not  allotted,  holding,  and  nearly  all  make  more  or  lesH  of  an  attempt  at 
tilling  the  soil.  A  large  majority  live  in  houses,  and  use  the  lodge  only  in  traveling. 
Many  have  large  well-cultivate<i  farms,  some  have  orchards,  and  nearly  all  at  leaut 
a  small  garden. 

Quite  a  number  have  accumulated  cattle,  and  a  few  have  amassed  considerable 
wealth  in  this  business.  Last  fall  fully  $40,000  worth  of  fine  beef  cattle  was  shipped 
direct  by  these  Indians  to  the  Chicago  market,  one  full-blooded  Indian  shipping 
steers  that  netted  him  $6,000.  These  progressive  Indians  manage  their  affairs 
shrewdly  and  well. 

At  the  agency  fiour  mills  sufficient  wheat  is  ground  for  each  farmer  for  his  home 
consumption,  and  the  balance,  together  with  various  other  farm  products,  marketed 
with  the  traders  or  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
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Allotment  in  severalty  is  unpopular  with  nearly  all  the  full-blooded  Indiana,  and 
though  a  few  progressive  mixed  bloods  favor  it»  they,  l>eeause  of  its  extreme  unpop- 
ularity, do  not  opeuly  favor  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  existing  feeling 
and  prejudice  it  is  not  practicable  at  present. 

Flathead  Keservation  is  naturally  divided  into  four  principal  mountain  valleys: 

The  Jocko  is  about  10  miles  long,  with  au  average  width  of  3  miles;  is  well 
watered,  and  has  abundaut  timber,  with  rather  fjravellj-  soil. 

The  Mission  Valley  is  about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  10  miles, 
&ud  is  well  watered  in  nearly  all  portions  by  cross  streams  emptying  into  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  Kiver.  The  soil  is  sandy  clay  loam  and  gravelly,  but  nearly  all  fertile 
and  possible  to  irrigate. 

Camas  Prairie  is  a  valley  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  id 
about  8  miles  lon^  and  40  miles  wide.  There  is  little,  if  any,  opportunity  to  artifi- 
cially irrigate  this  valley,  but  a  natural  subirrigation  exists  throughout  nearly  its 
entire  extent,  which  makes  it  a  natnral  meadow,  grass  growing  abundantly.  At- 
tempts at  farming  iu  here  would  have  met  with  the  highest  success  were  it  not  for 
the  natural  pests— crickets  and  grasshoppers — which  almost  annually  destroy  the 
crops  of  the  patient  and,  for  Indians,  the  mdnstrions  Kalispels  settled  here.  These 
crickQts  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  black  cricket  common  to  most  of 
the  United  States,  being  many  times  larger,  even  larger  than  the  locust.  A  slight 
idea  of  the  myriads  of  these  pests  can  be  gathered  from  their  habit  of  collecting 
into  piles  during  cold  nights  in  the  fall.  Often  I  have  seen  moving  masses  of  these 
crickets  2  feet  in  diameter  and  several  inches  in  depth.  Riding  in  the  earlv  morn- 
ing these  squirming  masses  would  frighten  my  horse,  causing  him  to  shy  and  plunge 
and  snort  in  terror. 

Dayton  Creek  is  a  small  valley^  at  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  this  reserve. 
It  is  of  small  extent,  with  but  a  'few  square  miles  of  arable  land. 

These'  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation.  There  is  quite  an 
extent  of  countrv  northof  Camas  Prairie,  adjacent  to  the  Little  Bitter  Root  River  and 
west  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River,  that  is  broken  and  rolling  and  i>ecnliarly  adapted  to 
stock.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grazing  lands  of  thousands  of  heads  of  Indian  cattle  and 
horses,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  and  fit  for  no  other. 

Police  and  courts  of  Indian  offenses.— I  find  the  jealousies  existing  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  five  difierent  tribes,  and  also  that  between  full-bloods  and  half-breeds  living 
here,  operate  as  a  great  hindrance  to  the  usefulness  of  both  police  and  Indian  judges. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  much  efi'ective  service  from  them.  A  few  Nez  Percys  and 
Charlo's  Band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads  are  the  hardest  to  control.  They  did  openly 
avow  that  they  would  brook  no  interference  of  the  police  with  their  war  dances, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  determined  stand  and  forcibly  stop  these  heathenish  and 
demoralizing  ceremonies.  This  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  break  open  the  agency 
jail,  and  later  in  the  rescue  of  the  rioters  for  a  few  nours,  but  they  were  quickly 
rearrested  and  jailed.  The  leader  is  now  under  indictment  in  the  United  States 
court.  This  effectually  put  a  stop  to  these  dances,  only  one  attempt  to  hold  one 
having  since  been  made,  which  was  quickly  stopped  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
police. 

The  long  contact  of  Chariots  band  with  the  whites  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  has 
resulted  in  their  demoralization.  They  are  as  a  rule  a  lazy,  trilling  lot,  drinking 
and  gambling  when  they  have  the  wherewith,  restive  and  ugly  under  restraint,  and 
are  thoroughly  worthless.  The  discontinuance  of  regular  rations  to  them  without 
au  equivalent  iu  labor  has  made  some  of  the  nonprogressive  disgruntled.  The  plan 
of  **  no  work,  no  rations,''  is  distasteful,  aud  considered  a  deep  afifront  to  their  dig- 
nity. I  am  pleased  to  note  a  few  exceptions  among  those  wno  have  received  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  their  lands,  a  majority  of  whom  have  put  it  to  good  use. 

However,  Chariots  Band  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reserve. 
A  large  mojority  of  t|;e  tribes  living  here  give  no  trouble  whatever,  and  are  rapidly 
progressing  in  civilization  aud  toward  sel^support. 

As  this  is  a  nonissue  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  get  effective  service  from  the  police; 
no  regular  rations  are  issued  them,  aud  their  pay  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  their 
traveling  expenses.  Each  furnishes  his  own  horse  and  really  donates  his  services  to 
preserve  good  order  and  peace  upon  the  reserve.  Comparatively  little  crime  is  per- 
petrated here.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  above  noted  the  duties  of  the  police 
have  been  to  summon  witnesses  to  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  driving  out  trespass- 
ing cattle,  arresting  adulterous  men  and  women,  and  preventing  the  introduction 
of  whisky  upon  the  reserve. 

Two  white  men  are  now  under  indictment  by  the  United  States  grand  jury  for  this 
offense,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  evidence  sufficient 'to  convict  in  each  case.  They 
will  be  tried  in  the  coming  November  term  of  court  at  Helena,  Mont.  While  im- 
possible to  entirely  stop  this  traffic,  it  is  now  risky  business. 

Stock. — Ranging  upon  this  reserve  are  fully  20,000  head  of  cattle  and  20,000  head  of 
horses  and  ponies.    The  cattle  are  of  good  breed,  and  many  of  the  atockmeu  are 
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improying  their  lierdH  by  buying  thoroughbred  Holsteiu  and  Pole  Angus  bnlU. 
Unfortunately,  the  cattle  are  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  iudividualH,  but  by 
advice  and  oucouragenient  all  are  urged  to  try  to  raise  cattle,  as  the  opport'inities, 
advantages,  and  profits  from  this  industry  are  greater  than  agriculture,  and  through 
it  self-support  and  independence  quickly  reached. 

Twice  annually  a  general  round-up  is  held,  when  each  senarates  and  brands  his 
stock,  the  fat  cattle  are  sold,  and  the  balance  turned  upon  the  range.  Only  during 
exceptionally  severe  winters  are  the  cattlemen  obliged  t«  feed  or  shelter  any  but  the 
young  and  weaker  stock. 

The  horses  upon  this  reserve  are  mostly  of  the  cay  use  breed,  small  and  of  little  or 
no  value.  A  few  are  improving  their  horses  by  purchasing  Inrge,  well-bred  stallions. 
Every  Indian  owns  a  few  horses,  and  some  own  large  bauds,  but  of  late  years  their 
value  has  so  depreciated  that  they  are  worth  little  or  nothing  at  present.  They  are 
of  little  use  except  to  save  the  legs  of  lords  of  creation. 

Irrigation. — At  present  two  ditches  of  about  5  miles  each  have  been  constructed  in 
the  Jocko  Valley,  and  under  them  have  settled  a  number  of  Indians  who  are  making 
and  improving  homes,  orchards,  and  farms  upon  lands  which  before  their  construction 
were  valueless.  An  extension  of  these  improvements  and  the  construction  of  canals 
in  the  Mission  Valley  would  iissist  largely  in  the  attainment  of  nelf-support  by  thei»e 
Indians. 

About  ten  families  of  Spokanes  recently  removed  to  this  reserve  are  settled  along 
Post  Creek,  in  the  Mission  Valley.  These  families  are  importuning  that  an  irrigation 
ditch  be  dug  for  their  benefit,  and  thus  secure  to  them  crops  each  year  without  fail. 
The  work  can  be  cheaply  done,  and  almost  entirely  by  Indian  labor.  It  would 
require  about  3  miles  of  ditch,  and  would,  if  built  of  sufficient  capacity,  cover  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  good  fanning  land.  The  ci  vilizing  and  encouraging  results  of 
irrigation  in  the  Jocko  Valley  is  marked,  and  if  progress  in  agriculture  is  to  be 
expected,  irrigation  ditches  must  be  dug,  as  nearly  all  of  the  arable  lands  upon  the 
creek  bottoms  are  now  occupied,  and  long  ditches  must  be  constructed  before  much 
more  land  can  be  cultivated.  Without  Government  assistance  this  can  not  be  done, 
as  few  have  the  enterprise  and  none  the  necessary  means. 

Bitter  Root  lands. — Since  my  last  report  a  number  of  the  Bitter  Root  patented 
Indian  farms  have  been  sold,  and  the  members  of  Charlo's  band,  the  beneficiaries  to 
bo  paid,  are  clamoring  for  their  money.  If  any  of  these  funds  are  now  or  will  soon 
be  available  I  trust  the  Honorable  Commissioner  will  arrange  for  the  payment 
thereof  to  the  Indians  to  whom  it  is  due.  It  is  difficult — almost  useless — to  try  to 
explain  to  an  Indian  why  there  shonld  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  for  their  lands 
after  they  have  been  sold.  Payment,  if  possible,  should  be  made  in  the  early  spring, 
for  at  that  season  they  are  most  likely  to  use  their  money  to  the  best  advantage. 

Roads  and  bridgei. — About  2  miles  of  new  road  has  been  constructed  and  50  miles 
repaired  during  the  past  year,  and  though  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  from  each  the 
full  quota  of  work  upon  the  roads,  yet  more  has  been  accomplished  than  heretofore, 
under  the  direction  of  new  road  supervisors. 

Four  long  bridges  have  been  built,  varying  in  span  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  ten 
shorter  bridges  over  the  smaller  streams,  besides  many  culverts.  A  bridge  across 
the  Jocko  is  uadly  needed,  but  will  require  considerable  material  and  skilled  labor. 
It  is  a  difficult  work  at  the  point  where  it  should  be  bridged,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent change  and  shifting  of  the  river  bed  and  channels.  It  must  now  be  forded, 
and  in  most  stages  of  water  is  dangerous  aud  in  high  water  impassable,  causing 
much  annoyance  and  inconvenience. 

Education. — As  this  is  a  nonissue  agency,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  induce  parents 
to  seud  their  childreu  to  school  than  at  other  agencies,  but  no  opportunity  is  lost  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  education  for  their  children.  I  find  the  recently 
removed  bands  the  most  stubborn  iu  their  refusal  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Heretofore  compulsory  attendance  has  not  been  attempted,  but  I  believe  it  should 
be.  Although  a  large  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  are  in  attendance,  yet 
all  are  not,  and  until  all  are,  all  can  not  be  prepared  for  civilization,  allotment,  and 
self-support. 

The  schools  of  this  reservation  are  under  the  contract  system  and  in  charge  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries;  the  fathers  have  charge  of  the  boys'  school,  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence the  girls^,  and  the  kindergarten  is  tan}>ht  aud  cared  for  by  the  Ursulino  nuns. 

The  buildings  are  large,  the  rooms  niry  and  well  lighted,  with  hot  and  cold  water 
throughout  and  steam  heat.  All  the  buildings  in  their  arran«rement  and  furnishings 
show  that  exceptional  thought  and  care  are  exercised  for  the  best  sanitary  effect. 
A  well-arranged  hospital  is  part  of  the  plant,  but,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  care  of 
those  in  charge,  it  is  seldom  occupied. 

In  the  boys*  department  the  time  is  divided  between  study  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion and  pursuits.  They  are  taught  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  painting,  harness 
and  saddle  making,  shoemaking,  milling,  and  tinsmithing,  and  on  the  farm  they 
learu  to  use  mod^ro  £»rm  machmery,  reapers,  yiow.ers,  plows,  harrows,  and  thresh- 
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ing  machines.  In  fact,  they  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  work,  inclnding  the 
oare  of  horsee  and  cattle.  For  their  recreation  a  large  playground  is  provided ;  also 
a  skating  pond  in  winter.  For  their  cleanliness  ample  baths,  including  a  plunge 
bath,  is  at  their  disposal.  The  work,  study,  and  recreation  are  so  divided  that  there 
is  ha))piness  and  contentment  as  well  as  notable  progress. 

The  girls'  department,  under  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  if  possible,  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  boys'.  The  same  division  of  study  and  industrial  pursuits  is 
observed.  Needlework,  housework,  baking,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  soap  making, 
carding,  and  weaving  are  tanght.  Neither  is  the  higher  education  neglected. 
Painting  and  iustrumental  music  is  taught  those  who  show  an  aptitude  or  inclina- 
tion in  these  directions.     Vocul  music  is  taught  to  all  by  competent  teachers; 

The  kindergarten,  in  charge  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  school.  Since  its  first  inception  there  have  been  more  applicants 
than  could  be  accommodated,  and  now  another  l>uilding  is  beiug  transformed  and 
fitted  for  their  convenience.  Here  children  at  the  tender  age  of  4  years  are  taken, 
carefully  cared  for,  and  soon  learn  to  speak  the  English  language.  They  are  taught 
according  to  the  best  approved  mo<lern  kindergarten  methods.  Thus  at  an  early 
age  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  training  is  accomplished  and  their  little  minds 
prepared  to  receive  knowledge.  The  results  of  this  early  preparatory  teaching 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

About  the  1st  of  August  a  short  vacation  begins,  and  the  closing  exercises  are  an 
occasion  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Montana  delight  to  wit- 
ness. This  institution  is  their  especial  pride;  nor  is  this  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  here  in  Montana,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  is  an  institution 
devoted  entirely  to  the  uplifting  of  poor  Lo.  The  plant  and  property  must  repre- 
sent nearly,  if  not  quite,  $200,000,  fitted  with  every  modem  convenience  and 
appointment,  library  and  museum,  the  largest  and  finest  church  edifice  in  Montana, 
mills  and  shops,  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens.  To  Montana's  earl^  settlers  it  is 
perhaps  best  known  what  a  factor  it  has  been  in  restraining,  civilizing,  elevating, 
and  Curistianiziug  these  tribes. 

Religion. — The  only  religion  taught  or  practiced  upon  this  reserve  is  the  Catholic 
religion.  Almost  without  exception  the  Indians  are  adherents  of  this  faith.  They 
are  all  baptized,  married,  and  bnried  by  its  rites.  Plural  marriages  are  unknown, 
and  the  marriage  relation  is  usually  respected.  While  all  are  not  chaste  and  moral, 
transgressors  have  always  been  and  are  yet  severely  punished.  Separations  of  hus- 
band and  wife  are  uncommon,  and  the  woman's  lot  is  less  hard  among  these  tribes. 

Substation. — Tho  establishment  of  a  substation  at  Ronan  Springs,  oetween  Grow 
Creek  and  Mud  Creek,  has  been  a  boon  to  many.  Its  location  has  made  possible  the 
erection  of  many  comfortable  bouses,  bams,  sheds,  and  granaries  for  Indian  farmers. 
The  saw,  planing,  and  shingle  mills  have  been  running  a  good  portion  of  the  time 
manufacturing  lumber  for  these  purposes.  It  has  enabled  me  to  construct  many 
needed  bridges  and  culverts,  and  upon  the  completi<m  of  the  flour  mill  its  usefulness 
and  benefit  to  the  Indians  will  be  doubled.  More  centrally  located  than  the  present 
agency,  its  construction  has  extended  and  will  extend  assistance  and  encouragement 
to  many  formerly  but  little  l>enefited. 

Conolnsioin. — During  tho  past  year  these  tribes  have  certainly  advanced.  They  have 
done  more  road  work  and  made  more  improvements  for  themselves  than  heretofore. 
As  stated  before,  the  discontinuance  of  regular  rations  to  Charlo's  band  without  an 
equivalent  in  labor  has  been  a  change  of  life  that  is  distasteiiil  but  salutary;  they 
now  have  less  time  to  grumble  and  dance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  T.  Carter, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  July  SI,  IS95. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  circular  letter  of  June  15,  1895, 1  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

Census. — Tho  following  census  was  completed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1895 : 

Number  of  mfiles  above  18  years 378 

Number  of  females  above  14  years 504 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10,  attending 
school  or  not 203 

Agriooltore. — There  were  issued  to  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  seed  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  40,000  pouudB  of  potatoes,  43,000  of  oats,  and  10,000  of  wheat; 
also  a  large  (quantity  of  garden  seed.    From  the  manner  in  which  applications  were 
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made  for  all  these  seeds  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  had  taken  a  new  inter- 
est in  farming,  and  I  had  great  hopes  for  their  crops.  The  farmer  and  his  aMsistants 
gave  their  entire  attention  to  getting  the  ground  ready  for  sowing  the  seed  and 
instructing  the  Indians  in  the  mode  of  doing  so,  the  Indians  doing  all  of  the  plow- 
ing and  harrowing;  but,  as  usual,  there  was  a  lack  of  rain  and.  as  has  been  the  case 
with  hardly  au  exception  for  a  number  of  years,  drought  visited  this  section  and  the 
crops  here  ou  Milk  Kiver  are  what  you  might  call  a  total  failure,  though  at  the 
Little  Rocky  Mountains,  whore  the  rainfall  is  more  regular,  there  will  be  an  average 
crop. 

This  spring  a  great  number  of  Indinus  living  on  the  Milk  River  asked  permission, 
which  I  readily  granted,  to  move  to  the  mountains  so  as  to  get  their  ground  plowed 
and  crops  in.  They,  with  the  others  already  there,  have  taken  up  small  ranches, 
built  houses,  and  fenced  their  farms,  and  will  have  something  to  show  for  their 
year's  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  next  spring  comes  around  there  will  be 
a  large  exodna  from  the  river. 

They  show  as  much  interest  in  their  little  gardens  of  2  to  10  and  12  acres  as  a 
white  man  would  in  his  of  60  to  160,  and  while  their  work  is  done  in  au  awkward 
way,  thereby  causing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor  on  their  part,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  crops  they  raise,  but  the  spirit  and  good  inten- 
tions they  show  iu  their  work.  I  hardly  think  they  will  ever  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  white  man  m  the  line  of  farming,  but  hope  to  see  them  get  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they  can  at  least  raise  enough  farm  produce  for  their  seed  and  own  con- 
sumption through  the  long  winter  months. 

Irrigation. — Under  authority  of  the  Indian  Ofhce  there  has  been  a  civil  engineer  at 
work  on  this  reservation  for  the  past  three  mouths  looking  up  the  most  desirable 
land  for  iiTigation  purposes;  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  I  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  OflBce  his  reports,  with  my  approval  in  some  cases.  Two  systems  were 
reported  favorably  by  me,  one  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  and  known  as  the 
People's  Creek,  ^nd  the  other  known  as  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  having  an  aggregate  of 
about  2,400  acres,  which  will  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation;  and  one  system,  known  as 
People's  Creek,  on  Milk  River  was  also  reported  favorably,  this  last  system  com- 
prising about  2,000  acres. 

The  Indian  Office  saw  fit  to  approve  these  recommendations,  and  we  are  now  busy 
at  work  getting  the  above  systems  in  shape.  It  may  be  too  late  for  this  year,  but 
will  insure  a  good  crop  next  year  and  the  years  to  come.  The  Indians  will  furnish 
all  of  the  lumber  and  rock,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  engineer  and  the 
agency  employees  will  do  all  of  the  work.  This  will  be  a  very  valuable  lesson  to  them, 
as  they  will  constantly  be  under  the  instnictiou  of  the  civil  engineer,  who  is  a 
thorough  irrigation  expert.  Their  interest  and  expressed  satisfaction  in  seeing  this 
work  progress  shows  their  willingness  to  farm  if  they  are  shown,  or  given  a  chance 
to  get  anywhere  near  an  average  crop. 

Stock  raising. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  of  this  section  of  the  country 
are  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock,  such  as  horses  and  cattle.  They  show  great 
interest  in  their  small  holdings  of  cattle.  This  reservation  being  situated  in  such  a 
I>erfect  grazing  country,  not  to  be  excelled  by  any,  and  as  last  winter  was  not  extra 
severe,  conse(ineiitly  they  are  able  to  make  a  good  showing  this  year  with  their  herds. 

They  are  already  counting  on  how  many  head  they  will  have  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  issue  to  themselves,  and  watch  the  round-up  with  great  interest.  Our  reg- 
ular spring  round-up  has  been  completed,  and  shows  a  good  increase  in  calves,  all  of 
which  have  beeu  branded  and  turned  over  to  their  rightfiU  owners.  On  my  annual 
estimate  I  asked  that  the  Department  grant  me  authority  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation  300,000  pounds  gross  of  beef  for  issue  to  themselves,  this 
being  an  increased  purchase  over  last  year  of  200,000  pounds,  all  of  which  I  think 
they  will  be  able  to  furnish.  In  this  way  they  are  taught  the  advantage  of  raising 
cattle  ill  preference  to  the  small — and  one  might  say  almost  useless — ponies. 

Education. — Saint  PanTs  Mission,  located  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains  apd  about 
40  miles  distant  from  the  agency  buildings,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  Ursuline  order  of  nuns,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  139,  has  made  a 
very  creditable  showing  fof  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  close  attention  and  competent 
employees  guarantee  progress  to  all  the  children  who  arc  entered  at  this  school. 
The  small  number  of  deaths  and  thelist  of  sick  speaks  well  for  tbe  management, 
food,  and  attention  given  the  children.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  could 
not  be  better.  They  have  the  advantage  of  pure  water  and  the  soft  air  from  the 
mountains,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  children  to  exercise  in  At  the  exercises 
given  at  the  closing  of  the  school  year,  in  which  a  good  many  took  part,  they  showed 
their  improvement  over  last  year,  and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  school  at  the  agency,  located  about  a  half  mile  from  the  agency  buildings,  is 
sadly  in  need  of  repairs  and  a  great  number  of  improvements.  I  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  Office  and  have  their  approval  and  authority  to  put  in  a  system  of  water- 
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works  from  the  present  tank,  which  will  supply  water  for  washing,  cooking,  and 
hathing  purposes  for  ahout  eight  months  in  tne  year;  this  will  he  a  great  improA'e- 
uient  over  the  old  way  of  hanling  water  with  a  wagon. 

The  children  all  present  a  nent  and  tidy  appearance,  showing  the  attention  -wbich 
is  given  them  by  the  present  management,  and  the  very  few  deaths  and  children 
i:eported  sick  speak  well  for  the  sanitary  condition  in  which  the  school  is  kept. 

The  school  attendance  has  been  constantly  up  to  the  limit,  and  it  will  be  necesBary 
to  turn  otf  some  of  the  larger  scholars  in  order  to  take  in  some  of  the  younger  ones 
who  have  now  arrived  at  the  school  age. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  getting  the  Indians  to  put  their  children  in  this 
school,  as  they  all  seem  to  realize  the  benefit  that  the  children  derive  from  same. 
They  bring  the  children  up  and  offer  them  to  be  put  in  school  of  their  own  free  will 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  school  age. 

The  commencement  exercises  given  by  the  children  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
were  a  very  creditable  affair  and  attracted  the  inhabitants  from  the  Burroundin^ 
country,  all  of  whom  Joined  in  with  hearty  praise  for  the  good  work  done  by  them. 

The  children  are  instructed  in  all  the  ways  of  housework,  while  some  of  the  larg^er 
boys  are  learning  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  shoemaking  trades.  Besides  the 
trades  just  mentioned,  they  are  inntructed  in  irrigation  and  farming,  the  irrigation 
being  done  from  our  water  tank  and  two  other  contrivances  which  are  worked  by 
horsepower.  In  this  way  our  school  garden  is  supplied  with  enough  water  to  raise 
a  fair  crop  of  small  vegetables  for  the  school's  use.  The  boys  are  ^so  instmcted  in 
the  care  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc. 

Ways  of  earning  money. — The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  taken  quite  an  inter- 
est in  hunting  coyotes  and  wolves,  on  which  the  State  has  offered  a  bounty  of  $3  per 
head,  and  they  have  been  successful  in  killing  quite  a  number.  They  have  also 
marketed  quite  a  good  deal  of  their  last  year's  oat  crop  at  the  town  of  Landosky, 
situated  near  the  subagency,  and  have  also  kept  the  agency  employees  and  trader 
supplied  with  fuel,  for  all  of  which  they  are  paid  a  liberal  sum.  ^1  have  also  pur- 
chased from  them,  under  the  authority  from  tne  Indian  Office,  75  cords  of  wood  for 
the  school  and  agency  office  use.  and  50,000  pounds  of  oats  for  feed  for  the  agency 
stock.  They  are  now  busy  getting  out  logs  ready  to  be  sawed  into  timbers  for 
building  the  flumes,  dams,  etc.,  for  the  system  of  irrigation  on  which  we  are  now 
working.  In  these  and  other  ways  they  have  kept  themselves  fairly  supplied  with 
ready  cash  for  their  immediate  uses. 

Sanitary. — Never  to  my  knowledge,  or  from  all  I  can  leani,  has  there  been  an  epi- 
demic of  contagious  diseases  since  1868  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  and 
it  can  most  likely  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  appreciate  the  treatment  of  the 
agency  physician  and  apply  to  bim  whenever  they  have  any  fear  of  one.  His  close 
attention  and  kindly  treatment  has  won  their  entire  couff deuce,  and  in  this  way  be 
is  able  to  check  any  disease  in  it>s  infancy.  In  driving  through  their  camps  one  is 
impressed  with  the  entire  regard  they  have  for  the  laws  of  health,  as  everything 
around  their  houses  and  tepees  is  scrupulously  clean  for  Indians. 

Indian  police. — The  number  of  Indian  police  employed  on  this  reservation  is  18, 
there  being  2  officers,  2  noncommissioned  officers,  and  14  privates.  There  has  been 
no  immediate  call  for  the  force  during  the  past  year,  outside  of  their  regular  routine 
work,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  lorce  which  is  stationed  at  the  sub- 
agency  guarding  the  mines,  which  parties  out  there  repeatedly  keep  trying  to  work. 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  four  of  such  parties  arrested  by  the  police  and 
brought  into  the  agency,  where  I  took  their  names  and  warned  them  that  a  repetition 
of  the  off*ense  would  cause  me  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  them,  but  since 
then  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  attempts  to  work  the  mines. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Kellby, 
Major  Tenth  Cavalry ^  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMISSIONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Peck  Aoencv,  Mont.,  August  S8y  1895, 

HiR :  I  have  the  Iionor  to  make  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  fiscal 
year.    The  census  for  this  year  is  as  follows : 

Yunktounais  Sioux  and  Snntees 1, 276 

Assinniboine  Sioux  716 

Total  number  of  Indians  on  this  reserve  at  the  time  of  taking 

the  census 1, 992 

Irrigation. — The  Poplar  Creek  ditch  has  been  completed.    The  supply  of  water  is 
ade(|uate  when  laterals  ai'e  completed  which  are  now  under  way.    Enough  land 
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can  be  irrigated  to  supply  the  people  on  this  reuervation  with  all  the  wheat,  com, 
oats,  and  vegetables  needed.  In  acldition  a  hay  meadow  of  some  800  acres  is  in 
processor  formation,  which  will  furnish  all  the  hay  required  for  agency  use  and  more. 

Stock. — The  pa^t  year  these  people  have  done  very  well  with  their  cattle.  The  loss 
has  been  very  small.  The  Assinniboines  have  a  nice  flock  of  sheep,  and  this  year 
sold  over  $500  worth  of  wool. 

(hrops. — This  has  been  a  bad  season.  Ice  formed  the  15th  of  Juno,  and  frost  the 
15th  of  August  in  some  places.  No  rain  has  faljen  worth  mentioning.  However, 
they  have  raised  something  in  places,  and  I  hope,  if  not  caught  by  the  frost,  from 
ihe  field  under  irrij^ation  to  help  out  considerably  and  save  seed  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  be  called  upon  another  year  for  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Sanitary. — There  has  been  no  epidemic  the  past  season  on  this  reservation.  Syphilis 
inherited  and  tertiary,  with  its  attendant  ills,  is  the'cause  of  the  low  vitality  among 
these  people — undoubtedly  first  acquired  from  the  whites,  and  spread  by  the  Indianr 
filthy  habits.     *     •     * 

Edneationil. — I  hope  to  have  the  school  comuience  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
cause  of  the  delay  being  noncompletion  of  the  new  school  building  (boys'  dormi- 
tory), which  I  hoj)e  to  have  ready  for  occupancy  at  that  time.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  go  home  the  Ist  of  July.  I  intended  to  have  kept  the  elder  girls  here,  but 
the  superintendent  informed  me  that  he  thought  that  the  blood  of  employees  and 
children  was  more  or  less  corroded  by  the  long  school  term.  Knowing  that  a  reluct- 
ant service  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would  be  no  service  at  all,  I  dismissed  all  the 
children.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  the  elder  girls  being  debauched  in  the  camp ; 
I  think  none  have;  but  if  such  good  fortune  has  attended  them  it  has  been  through 
fear  of  their  parents  of  a  reckoning  with  the  agent,  and  through  no  particular 
solicitude  on  toe  part  of  those  whom  the  Government  appointed  and  paid  for  their 
care  and  protection  whether  they  went  to  the  devil  or  not,  just  so  long  as  they  might 
have  their  two  full  months  of  vacation  gadding  around  over  the  country.* 

dime. — The  half-breed  Whit  Wright  was  tried  by  the  United  States  court  in  Helena 
for  the  murder  of  a  telegraph  operator  here  last  August,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
confinement,  and  is  liable  to  have  his  sentence  reduced,  instead  of  beiug  hung,  as  he 
richly  deserved.  Last  May  an  Indian  buck  killed  his  squaw.  This  was  as  dirty  and 
brutal  a  case  of  murder  as  ever  came  under  my  observation.  He  killed  his  squaw 
because  she  was  not  successful  in  bringing  the  lazy  hulk  some  provisions  which  he 
sent  her  to  beg  from  the  agency.  He  is  now  in  jail  at  Helena,  his  case  to  be  brought 
up  in  November  next  before  the  United  States  court.  1  am  very  desirous  of  having 
him  hung  on  the  reservation  on  the  very  spot  where  he  committed  his  crime,  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  balance  of  the  tribe. 

Police. — The  eighteen  police  are  efficient. 

Indian  court. — The  Indian  jndges  do  good  service.  They  should  be  ^iven  at  least 
$20  per  month,  and  clothing  issued  them  which  would  bespeak  their  magisterial 
character. 

Indian  traders. — Four  licensed  Indian  traders  do  business  on  this  reservation. 

Bnildingi,  etc— The  waterworks  here  and  at  Wolf  Point  Subugency  are  completed, 
and  are  a  success.  The  Wolf  Point  warehouse  is  completed.  The  Tobacco-Kater 
Indians  have  had  two  good  houses  built  for  them,  as  good  as  any  occupied  by  white 
ranchers  in  this  country.  The  substation  at  Hoxelder  is  under  way,  and  will  be 
completed  this  year.  The  employees'  quarters  authorized  are  well  under  way.  and 
will  be  completed  this  fall.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  nearly  finished.  It  is  a  fine 
bnilding,  and  they  will  have  great  trouble  in  burniug  it  down  if  their  fancy  should 
point  that  way  and  employees  should  all  be  asleep,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  had 
they  been  on  the  alert  the  first  building  would  not  have  been  burned. 

Whisky  telling. — The  reservation,  in  common  with  all,  is  covered  by  a  lot  of  barna- 
cles on  the  edge  of  it,  whose  principal  busiuess  is  to  traffic  whisky  to  the  Indian 
when  he  has  money  or  annuities  to  give  in  exchange.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
crime  on  the  parties.  Their  prosecution  before  the  courts  in  this  western  country  is 
often  abortive.  If  the  guilty  one  is  convicted,  he  usually  gets  out  on  straw  bail 
and  leaves  the  country.  He  is  tried  oftentimen  l3y  Jurors  that  have  been  engaged  in 
the  same  business  au(l  have  mutual  affiliations.  Martial  law  should  be  proclaimed 
on  the  border  of  every  Indian  reservation,  for  the  courts  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
press this  crime.  No  decent  settler  would  have  anything  to  fear  in  the  proclaimed 
section,  but  it  could  be  made  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

The  ]>epartment — I  most  respectfully  thank  the  Department  for  approving  requests 
which  I  nave  made  upon  them,  and  nothing  was  ever  asked  for  that  in  my  opinion 
was  not  needed. 

Inspector  McCormiok  and  Supervisor  Moss  have  been  here  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Sprole, 
Captain  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ChAog6s  have  since  been  m»de  in  the  employee  foroe  of  this  school.— Ed, 
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RKPOItT  OF  SUFERINTKNDKNT  OF   PoPLAR  RiVEK  SCHOOL. 


Poplar  Riveb  Boarding  School,  September  5, 189$, 

Sir:  111  compliunce  with  articlo  42  of  "Rules  for  the  Indian-nchool  »ervioe."  I  most  reepectfolly 
snbinit  the  following  report  of  Poplar  Kiver  boarding  »cbool  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  about  one-half  mile  from  Poplar  Station,  on  the 
Great  Northern  Koilroaii.  It  was  formerly  a  military  post  known  as  Camp  Poplar,  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  Interior  Dei>artiuent  for  school  purposen  in  1894.  While  the  buildings  are  not  arranged 
conveniently  for  a  school,  they  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  As  our  supervisor.  Mr. 
Moss,  has  just  visited  us  and  taken  a  description  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  I  shall  not  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  same. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boys'  quarters  were  burned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  nomber 
of  buihliugs  on  the  school  site  being  oci*ui>ied  by  agency  employees,  we  have  been  very  much  crowded. 
The  new  building,  which  is  nearly  completed,  will  give  us  very  comfortable  quarters  for  our  boys. 
We  trust  the  D^artment  will  allow  q'uarters  for  agency  employees,  so  the  entire  plant  may  be  used 
for  school  purposes.  There  will  then  not  only  be  ample  room,  but  I  am  sure  the  school  can  be  run 
much  more  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

School  opened  September  V2,  1K94.  X)y  the  end  of  the  month  we  had  all  and  more  than  we  could 
acconiiuodnte.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  attendance  has  been  almost  perfect  after  the  children 
entered  school.  There  were  a  few  runaways  the  first  of  the  yet^.  They  were  promptly  returned,  and 
the  punishment  was  such  as  to  make  runawajr^  very  unpopular.  The  last  or  the  year  there  seemed 
to  be  no  thought  of  running  uway.    The  following  shows  the  attendance  by  quarter's : 


Quarter. 


First 53  72  118.5' 

Second '  54  72  128 

Third i  5«  71  122.77 

Fourth !  55  70  122.W 


Pupils  enrolled. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

53 

72 

54 

72 

M 

71 

55 

70 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Ill  the  schoolroom  some  of  the  teachers  have  proven  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  work.  Others 
have  not  had  experience  in  the  more  modem  methods  of  teaching.  The  differenoe  was  quite  uotioe- 
able  iu  the  interest.  enthu8lasm,  and  advancement  of  the  children. 

For  the  time  the  school  has  been  in  operation  1  consider  the  children  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language.  Their  pronunciation  is  ^ery  good.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru> 
mental,  has  recen-ed  attention.  These  children  are  unusually  bright  and  have  made  very  rapid 
progress  in  all  their  studies.    Our  entertainments  have  been  complimented  verv  highlv. 

Industries.— I  am  sorry  I  can  not  report  as  favorably  on  t  he  industrial  work  as  I  should  like.  I  must 
say  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  of  but  little  benefit  i^  our  boys  as  far  as  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  concerned.  .\s  every  year  counts  with  the  larger  boys,  I  most  sincerely  hope  we 
may  be  furnished  with  teams,  implements,  etc.,  that  they  may  receive  ah  the  instmction  possible 
while  in  school.  The  boys  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  do  the  work  around  the  school,  to  reed  and 
milk  the  cows.  The  girls  have  been  detailed  to  the  ditferent  de|>artments  for  work.  They  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  boys  in  this,  that  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  help  in  all  the  departments 
of  household  duties. 

Wo  would  like  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  give  the  bo^'s  special  drill  in  plowing,  planting,  and 
cultivating  everything  that  can  be  raised  in  this  section  ot  the  country.  With  the  water  at  hand  I 
am  convinced  we  can  raise  all  the  C4>m,  potatoes,  and  small  "garden  truck"  needed  for  school  use, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  tame  hay  can  1»e  raised  for  the  stock,  which  will  be  a  great  saving  and  much 
better  than  the  wild  hay.  The  land  is  rather  uneven  and  requires  cousiderable  work  to  prepare  it  for 
irrigation.  We  should*  have  plenty  of  teams,  plows,  drags,  etc.,  so  the  work  can  be  done  properly, 
and  the  boys  taught  the  use  or  the  diflerent  tools.  We  have  cultivated  about  four  acres  of  land,  Arom 
which  we  will  have  a  fair  yield. 

Banita^. — The  health  or  the  school  has  been  as  good  as  could  lie  expected,  many  of  the  children 
being  afflicted  with  hereditary  diseases.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  school  the  past  year  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  these  troubles.  Two  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  the  children *being  sent 
home  on  account  of  sickness,  and  afterwards  dying. 

Quite  a  number  were  sent  to  the  agency  hospital  at  diflerent  times,  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  or 
say  in  the  matter  after  they  went  there,  1  will  leave  this  for  some  one  else  to  report  on.  There  can  be 
no  complaint  as  to  the  attention  the  agency  physician  has  given  the  Rchool. 

Stoek.— We  have  fourteen  cows  belonging  to  the  school,  from  which  225  pounds  of  butter  have 
been  made  during  July  and  August.  Wo  expect  considerable  more  will  be  made  this  season.  One 
calf  died,  leaving  an  increase  of  nine  calves. 

General.— Our  reading  room  has  been  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  our  school.  We  have  a  library 
inclnding  a  number  of  books  from  the  old  military  library,  and  other  literature  famished  through 
MissSparhawk.  Through  the  kindnessof  the  school  and  agency  people,  we  wereable  to  secure  a  nam- 
her  of  games,  which  were  enjoyed  very  much  by  the  children.  The  waterworks,  new  building,  and 
irrigating  ditch  nrw  the  principal  improvements  during  the  year.  They  were  very  much  needed  and 
fully  appreciated.  Kev.  £.  J.  Lindsey  and  wife  have  been  of  great  help  to  us  in  ou/Suuday  work.  He 
has  given  the  children  a  talk  once  a  week  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much,  and  I  lilelieve  bad  a 
verv  elevating  etfect.  Our  Sunday  school  was  very  satisfactory,  most  of  the  employees  participating 
in  the  work. 

While  we  have  had  many  dlfflculties  to  overcome  and  discouragements  to  encounter,  we  have  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  feel  that  much  good  has  been  done.  Our  worthy  supervisor,  Mr.  Moss, 
gave  us  some  very  good  advice  and  suggestions,  by  which  we  hope  to  improve  on  oar  work  the 
coming  year.  We  were  very  sorry  he  or  some  of  our  worthy  oflicials  could  not  have  visited  us  while 
school  was  in  session. 

In  conclusion,  I  winh  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  all  favors,  to  Cant.  H.  W. 
Sprole,  Acting  United  i^tates  Indian  agent,  for  all  aid  and  support  which  he  has  given,  ana  to  eaoh 
einployee  who  has  worked  for  the  interest  of  the  school. 

Trusting  the  coming  year  may  be  a  profitable  one,  I  am,  most  respectfully, 

J,  H.  Welcb,  Superintendent, 
The  SupKBonKiTDBitT  or  Indian  Sobools. 
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REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  Rivkr  Agency, 
Lame  Deer,  Monty  September  ^1,  1S05. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  afTaira  at  this  agency  for 
the  Hscal  ^ear  ending  Jnne  30,  1895,  together  with  censns  and  statistics  of  Indians: 

Baiervation. — This  reservation  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order  dated  November  26, 
1884,  and  is  located  in  Custer  County,  Mont.    It  is  bounded  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  n  point  on  the  one  hundred  and  serentb  meridian  of  went  longitude,  -where  the  sonth- 
ern  40-niile  limit  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Paciflc  Railroad  Company  interaecta  said  meridian; 
thence  aoath  along  said  meridian  to  a  point  30  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  Montana  hose  line, 
when  extended,  will  intersect  said  meridian;  thence  due  oast  to  a  point  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosohud 
River;  thence,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  along  aline  parallel  with  said  river  and  12  miles  distant 
therefrom,  to  a  point  on  the  southern  40-mile  limit  of  the  grant  to  tne  Northern  Paciflc  Railroa<l  Com- 
mmy,  12  milaa  distant  fhmi  the  said  river;  thence  weatwM^ly  along  said  40*mile  limit  and  across  the 
Boaebud  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  addition  to  this  and  adjoining  on  its  southeast  boundary  is  a  tract  of  about  600 
square  miles  which  was  withheld  from  settlement  for  the  1>enefit  of  th<'So  Indians 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Agiieoltiire. — ^This  can  never  be  an  agricultural  country,  for  two  reasons :  first,  there 
is  not  enough  land  suitable  for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  country  being  very 
contracted,  and  second,  the  great  scarcity  of  water.  There  is  a  small  area^  compris- 
ing  the  valleys  of  the  Tongue  and  Rosebud  rivers,  that  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural 
pnrposes  by  irrigation ;  but  even  with  this  the  crops  would  seldom  mature  on  account 
of  late  springs,  cold  nights,  frosts,  aud  early  snows,  which  we  often  have  in  Sep- 
tember. Irrigation  on  Tongue  River  can  onlv  be  done  at  great  expense,  and  there 
is  not  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  a  dam.  The  Rosebud  is 
a  small  stream  which  could  be  easily  irrigated  from,  but  woul/l  afford  water  for  only  a 
small  tract  of  land.  The  reservation  is  utterly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes 
without  irrigation.  The  Indians  make  an  effort  each  year  to  farm  by  planting  seed 
in  their  small  patches  and  have  this  year  met  with  the  UHual  failure,  as  have  also  the 
white  settlers,  who  have  all  the  facilities  for  farming.  Agriculture  is  therefore  out 
of  the  question,  and  there  is  not  even  a  hope  that  they  might  eventually  become 
self- supporting  by  this  industry. 

Stock  rainBg.—The  reservation  is  beyond  doubt  best  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and 
in  my  judgment  there  is  not  another  part  of  the  State  so  well  adapted  for  it  as  this 
place.  The  hills  nfford  admirable  shelter  against  winter  storms,  nutritions  food  can 
1>e  found  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  there  are  plenty  of  good  springs  to  be  fonnd. 
If  the  Cheyennes  are  to  be  made  self-supporting,  this  pursuit  is  the  only  method  by 
which  it  can  be  done,  and  stock  raising  would  be  the  most  profitable  industry  in 
which  they  could  engage.  I  would  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  that  native 
range  cattle  l>e  issued  io  them,  and  they  be  taught  that  in  order  to  succeed  as  stock- 
men they  mnst  keep  their  stock  for  breeding  purposes  and  not  to  kill  the  increase 
for  food.  Kyery  effort  should  be  made  to  compel  them  to  do  this  until  cattle  of  their 
own  raising  are  ready  for  market.  Every  safeguard  should  be  thrown  around  them 
to  accomplish  this  end.  They  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  stock,  and  should  any  of  them  die  the  fact  should  be  reported  at  once 
and  the  animal  cremated  in  order  to  prevent  their  using  it  for  food. 

Should  the  Department  decide  to  start  them  in  stock  raising,  I  would  recommend 
that  double  rations  of  beef  be  issued  until  after  they  have  sold  their  first  lot  of  cattle. 
This  wonld  prevent  their  killing  under  the  plea  of  hunger,  and  would  in  the  end 
prove  economical. 

I  wonld  also  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
before  issuing  them  cattle,  the  necessity  of  the  Government  buying  out  the  white  set- 
tlers on  the  reservation  and  removing  them  from  it;  otherwisethere  will  be  constant 
bickerings  and  possible  broils. 

Industry. — This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  Cheyennes  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  few  dollars  by  the  sweat  of  their,  brow.  I  neciired  for  them 
tne  contract  to  furnish  400  cords  of  wood  and  30  tons  of  hay  for  Camp  Merritt,  the 
military  post  here,  and  also  authority  to  purchase  from  them  117  cords  of  wood  and 
200  tons  of  hay  for  the  agency,  for  which  they  received  $4,109.50;  they  also  received 
$2,919.28  for  transportation  of  freight,  making  a  total  of  $7,028.78  for  the  year. 

At  the  time  I  directed  them  to  cut  and  bring  in  the  wood  I  supposed  it  would  take 
them  months  to  fill  the  contract,  but  a  few  days  alter  giving  the  order,  while  riding 
overthe  hills,  I  came  upon  a  party  of  wood  cutters,  and  was  astonished  at  the  amount 
they  had  cut,  and  saw  that  if  the  other  parties  had  cut  as  much  they  had  already 
enough  to  fill  the  contnu-t.  I  at  once  started  runners  to  stop  cutting  and  tell  all 
hands  to  bring  in  what  they  had  cut.  As  a  result  of  their  work  I  received  517  cords  of 
wood|  all  of  it  cut  and  delivered  within  two  weeks  after  the  order  had  been  given 
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oat.  The  bay  was  also  cut  and  delivered  within  a  month.  This  has  demonstrated 
heyond  adouM  that  the  Cheyennes  will  work  if  by  working  they  can  see  a  dollar  in 
sight  and  thereby  better  their  condition.  They  are  intelligent,  quick  to  grasp  an 
idea,  and  are  eager  for  work.  Scarcely  a  day  but  someone  makeH  an  appeal  for  work, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  regular  work  about  the  agency  for  more  than  a  few 
men.  I  always  give  them  irregular  work  when  it  can  be  done,  and  often  make  work 
in  order  to  encourage  them. 

Dancing  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  among  the  Cheyennes.  I  have  not  forbid- 
den it,  but  have  discouraged  its  continuance.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  I 
found  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  days  for  the  issues,  and  in  consequence 
the  Indians  would  camp  for  three  or  four  /lays  all  together  near  the  dance  nonse, 
and  the  result  was  danciug  for  two  or  three  nights.  I  saw  this  must  be  corrected, 
and  ordered  the  camps  to  be  scattered  and  the  issue  to  be  made  in  one  day ;  also 
that  the  Indians  should  return  to  tlieir  homes  after  receiving  rations.  Since  then 
they  arrive  at  the  agency  on  Thursday  evening,  draw  their  rations  on  Friday,  most 
of  them  start  for  home  the  same  evening,  and  all  are  gone  by  Saturday  noon.  There 
have  been  but  two  dances  at  the  agency  this  year,  on©  on  the  4th  of  July  (by 
request),  the  other  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  latter,  however,  proved  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  small  number  participating  therein.  Opposite  the  St.  Labre's  Mis- 
sion is  a  dance  house.  Father  Van  der  Velden  informs  me  that  there  has  not  been 
a  dance  there  this  year,  though  formerly  they  danced  there  nearly  ©very  night. 

Porcupine,  who  had  been  the  representative  of  the  so-called  Messiah  to  the  Chey- 
ennes, a  prophet  and  leader  of  the  ghost  dancers,  was,  after  repeated  interviews, 
convinced  that  his  Messiah  was  a  false  god  and  said  he  would  take  my  advice  and 
make  a  white  man  of  himself.  He  hns  been  for  the  past  three  months  assistant 
farmer  at  the  agency.  Howling  Wolf,  another  prophet  of  the  Messiah  and  a  ghost 
dancer,  was  also  won  over  (as  Porcupine  had  been),  and  is  now  my  avowed  friend, 
though  for  years  he  had  refused  to  visit  the  agency  or  to  see  an  agent. 

Edooation. — The  only  opportunity  afl'orded  these  Indians  for  educating  their  chil- 
dren is  the  St.  Labre's  Mission,  located  on  Tongn«  River,  about  25  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  has  a  capacity  for  about  forty- five  pupils,  and  the  agency  day 
school,  with  a  capacity  for  thirty  pupils,  which  is  only  available  to  those  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  these  people 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  about  300  children  of  school  age. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  for  a  boarding 
school.  I  am  convinced  that  a  school  built  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  of  both  sexes  could  be  kept  well  tilled.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
onfv  way  to  civilize  these  people.  1  have  reason  to  believe  from  what  1  know  of 
these  Indians  that  once  tbey  got  properly  st&rted  on  the  road  to  civilization  their 
progress  would  be  much  more  rapid  than  toost  tribes.  I  therefore  hope  that  early 
steps  will  be  taken  in  this  direction. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  home  education  is  strengthened  by  my  intercourse 
with  the  tribe,  as  well  as  by  careful  thought  on  the  subject.  The  parents  are  opposed 
to  sending  their  children  any  distance  from  home,  and  are  more  in  sympathy  witb 
the  reservation  school  on  account  of  coming  in  frequent  contact  with  their  children 
during  term  time  and  having  them  home  during  vacation.  This  undoubtedly  would 
aid  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  whole  tribe,  for  they  would  unconsciously 
be  benetite<l  by  this  association  with  their  children.  Though  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  might  not  be  so  rapid,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  more  beneficial  and 
permanent. 

One  half  of  each  day  should  be  spent  in  intellectual  training,  and  the  other  half  in 
industrial  work,  such  as  washing,  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  etc.,  for  the  girls,  and 
the  boys  instructed  in  the  practical  work  of  life,  special  attention  given  to  stock 
raising  and  the  use  of  tools  that  are  in  daily  use. 

The  higher  education  as  taught  in  the  large  training  schools  should  be  restricted 
to  those  who  <h"sire  to  learn  trades  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers  or  the  higher 
positions  in  life.  With  this  iu  view  the  pupils  to  be  transferred  from  reservation 
schools  should  be  selected  according  to  their  capabilities  and  tastes. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  St.  Labre's  Mission  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise,  for 
the  reason  that  the  children  appeared  before  an  audience  for  the  first  time  and  car- 
ried out  the  programme  with  a  good  showing,  creditable  to  the  educational  charac- 
ter of  the  school. 

Improvements. — There  have  been  a  number  of  good,  substantial  improvements 
made  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  which  have  not  only  greatly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  place  but  have  added  to  the  comfort  of  everyone  here.  The  old, 
dilapidated  buildings,  that  were  in  need  of  repair  and  were  badly  situated,  have 
been  moved  and  rebuilt  without  cost  to  the  Government  other  than  the  expenditure 
of  material  on  hand  for  repairs,  the  work  being  done  by  agency  employees.  A  good, 
substantial  log  stable  80  by  20  feet,  with  capacity  for  twelve  animals,  has  been  con- 
strncted,  with  granary  and  harness  room  attached.    One  of  the  old  stables  has  been 
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removed  to  a  more  convenient  place  and  converted  into  an  ice  house.  The  old  ice 
house,  which  was  too  small,  has  been  moved  and  rebuilt,  and  is  now  used  for  storing 
coal  for  winter's  use.  The  other  stable  will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  present  one  being  too  small.  The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  physician 
as  quarters  and  dispensary  has  been  moved  to  a  more  desirable  locality,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  dispensary  and  reception  room  for  the  Indians.  The  police  f|uarters  have 
been  moved  and  rebnilt  at  a  more  convenient  place.  A  bridge  70  feet  long  has  been 
built  across  a  ravine  which  divides  the  agency.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience, 
especially  in  winter,  when  it  is  almost  impassable,  on  account  of  filling  with  snow. 
The  corrals  at  the  slaughterhouse  have  been  rebuilt;  new  gates,  chutes,  and 
''squeezers''  for  branding  have  been  made;  the  scales  have  been  overhauled,  with 
the  result  that  it  now  re<^uires  but  half  the  time  to  accomplish  the  work.  Neat 
new  fences  have  been  built  throughout  the  agency.  A  new  one-story  double  log 
house  (built  by  authority  from  the  Indian  Oftice),  for  physician  and  clerk,  together 
with  an  addition  to  the  agent's  quarters,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $500.  Two 
wells  have  been  sunk  for  the  benefit  of  school  and  employees,  at  a  cost  of  $45  each. 

Indian  polioe. — The  force  consist  s  of  a  captain  and  nine  privates.  They  are  selected 
from  and  remain  in  their  respective  camps  for  doty,  except  the  captain  and  two  of 
the  privates,  who  are  kept  on  duty  constantly  at  the  agency.  The  privates  are 
relieved  every  two  weeks.  They  have  been  faithful  in  preserving  peace  and  guard- 
ing Government  property,  and  have  performed  arduous  duties. 

Indians. — This  tribe  numbers  at  present  1,333  Indians — 610  males,  723  females;  308 
males  above  18  years  of  age,  467  females  above  14  years  of  age,  and  299  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gko.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
Captain  Third  Infantry^  Acting  United  Siatea  Indian  Agent, 

The  Co.MMissiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  }iRHR.jJugust  20^  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  census  of  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  of 
June  30,  1895,  and  to  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

OMAHA8. 

Total  population 1,182 

Males  above  18  years 293 

Females  above.i4  years 365 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 240 

Attending  school 1.50 

Not  attending  school 120 

The  Omahas  are  considered  self-supporting,  and  are  so  to  a  large  degree^  as  they 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  boarding  school  and  shops  pertaining  thereto  and  live  upon 
the  proceeds  of  their  lands— eitner  the  amount  received  upon  leases  thereof  or  by 
sale  of  the  prodiicte  of  lands  cultivated  by  themselves.  They  have,  however,  re- 
ceived some  assistance  during  the  fiscal  jeaV  1895  from  the  Government. 

Eduoation. — The  Omaha  school  has  during  the  past  year  been  extremely  well  con- 
ducted; the  pupils  numbering  93,  while  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  85.  The  water 
system  for  the  present  school,  mentioned  last  year,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  an- 
other building,  containing  a  dormitory  for  boys,  general  assembly  room,  etc.,  is 
badly  needed.  Special  requests  and  estimates  for  thene  improvements  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department,  and  no  doubt  will  be  granted.  A  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Omaha  school  is  transmitt-ed  herewith,  giving  the  details. 

There  are  three  '^  district  day  schools"  on  the  reservation  and  another  in  course  of 
construction. 

Leases. — Nearly  all  of  the  Omahas  have  leased  their  lands  under  the  Department's 
regulations,  but  in  some  eases  illegal  lessees  refused  to  vacate,  and  as  the  local  courts 
are  notoriously  in  favor  of  the  unauthorized  lessee,  it  has  caused  much  difficulty  to 
eject  the  trespassers;  but  the  work  has  been  gradually  accomplished,  and  in  the  near 
future  that  will  not  be  the  cause  of  any  trouble.  The  injunction  of  B.  T.  Hull  & 
Sons  IS  still  in  force  against  me,  but  it  is  exx>ected  that  that  will  soon  be  dissolved, 
and  then  the  work  of  finally  ridding  this  reservation  of  every  trespasser  or  unaathor- 
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ized  person  will  be  carried  oat  completely.  There  are  a  number  of  Omahas  "who  have 
been  iuflueuced  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  an  agent  to  control  their  leases.  Tli«)«e 
Indians  have  learned  to  seize  unallotted  lands,  lease  them  to  whites,  and  pocket  the 
proceeds,  aud  are  urged  on  to  this  practice  not  only  by  the  whites  who  are  interested 
in  these  lands,  but  by  the  associates  of  said  whiteis,  who  are  desirous  of  overthrow- 
ing agency  supervision  in  all  ways.  Indians  have  been  induced  to  threaten  me  with 
suits  at  law  because  I  have  decided  adversely  to  their  occupancy  of  unallotted  lands, 
used  by  them  for  their  personal  benefit  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  tribe. 

Morals  and  crimeB. — The  use  of  intoxicants  amon^  the  Omahas  is  greater  than  for- 
merly. Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  them  to  drink  liquor,  and  no  punishment  is 
awarded  them  practically  for  habitual  and  excessive  intoxication.  Some  few  have 
been  arrested  and  fined  lightly  or  kept  confined  for  a  short  time;  but  the  profit  to  the 
white  whisky  peddler  is  too  grea^  and  the  punishment  for  the  sale  of  liquor  too  inade- 
quate to  the  crime  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  traffic  The  establishment  of  a 
police  force  will,  I  think,  assist  in  the  control  of  the  sale  of  the  intoxicants,  espe- 
cially among  the  smaller  peddlers,  known  as  '^  bootleggers." 

The  Omahas  continue  to  practice  many  of  their  old  customs,  the  older  members  of 
the  tribe  inducing  the  younger  ones  to  '^  dance"  and  the  younger  girls  to  receive  the 
"bluespot."  Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  this,  but  without  material 
effect.  A  few  are  influenced  for  their  good,  but  the  attendance  of  large  numbers  of 
whites  upon  their  barbaric  festivities  encourages  the  keeping  up  of  the  practices. 
The  whites  who  depend  upon  the  vices  of  the  Indians  from  which  to  obtain  their 
own  living  are  responsible  for  the  evil  condition  which  exists. 

The  local  courts  and  the  United  States  district  courts  do  not  seem  to  realise  the 
depth  of  depravity  to  which  these  white  men  have  fallen,  nor  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  they  are  continually  committing — that  of  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians  and 
debauching  them  in  other  ways  thereby.  They  are  not  punished  sufficiently  when 
convicted. 

The  legislation  proposed  last  session  on  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  be  brought  up 
and  accomplished  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  fourteen  living  in  a  state  of  polygamy,  with  which  I  have  interfered 
only  to  the  extent-  of  removing  two  members  of  the  council  for  the  offense  and 
advising  against  it. 

Farming. — The  Omahas  have  not  increased  largely  the  farming  area  of  their  hold- 
ings themselves — they  find  it  easier  to  obtain  money  by  leasing  their  lands — but 
there  are  among  them  a  numlier  of  good  farmers.  The  ma^jority  of  them,  however, 
do  not  seek  to  farm,  further  than  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  These  latter, 
as  well  as  the  others,  are  housed,  have  pasture  hi  summer  for  their  horses,  and  mostly 
till  a  patch  of  ground,  putting  in  com  or  wheat,  or  both,  sufficient  to  scrape  through 
the  winter;^  usually  falling  short,  however,  of  a  full  supply.  They  have  broken 
out  and  are  farming  about  1,000  acres  more  than  they  workealast  year. 

WINNEBAGOE8. 

Total  population 1,208 

Males  above  18  years 392 

Females  above  14  years 432 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 243 

Attending  school 200 

Not  attending  school 130 

Agriooltore. — ^There  has  been  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  In  breaking  out  lands, 
but  some  of  those  cultivated  last  year  by  Indians  were  leased  this  year.  In  one  case 
the  man  became  paralyzed;  the  others  were  too  old  or  were  minors,  and  those  who 
worked  the  land  for  them  worked  other  lands. 

The  remarks  that  were  made  last  year  still  apply  to  the  lands  then  in  litigation, 
and  it  seems  that  illei^al  lessees  are  holding  on — through  the  assistance  of  moneyed 
institutions  and  politicians — to  the  lands  on  the  reservation  the  occupancy  of  which 
by  them  has  been  decided  unlawful  and  they  denominated  trespassers.  In  the  near 
future,  however,  it  is  now  thought  that  all  illegal  occupancy  of  lands  on  this  reser- 
vation will  cease. 

Seed  was  issued  this  year  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,000  bushels;  oats,  1,000  bushels j 
com,  500  bushels;  potatoes,  500  bushels.  The  small  grain  planted  this  year  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop.  The  corn  bids  fair  to  be 
a  large  yield,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  at  this  time  presents  the  promise  of 
a  bountiful  harvest. 

Ednoation. — The  school  has  about  doubled  its  number  of  pupils  of  two  years  ago 
and  the  first  part  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  nupils  this  year.  The  use  of  the  Winnebago  language  has  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  work  of  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  employees  has  been 
very  good,  and  the  plant  exhibits  in  every  department  the  skill  and  labor  bestowed 
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upon  it.    A  report  of  the  saperintendent  ie  forwarded  herewith/in  which  a  detailed 
statement  of  toe  school  is  made. 

XisBionary  work. — The  missionary  work  here  seems  to  be  nnfraitfiil,  there  being 
thirteen  commnnicants  reported  this  year,  while  fifteen  were  reported  lant  year. 

Soad  making  and  repairing. — A  nnmber  of  Indians  have  worked  out  their  poll  tax 
this  year.    About  20  miles  have  been  worked. 

Allotments —There  have  been  no  new  allotments  during  the  year.  The  work  of 
investigating  where  the  land  is  hold  under  an  allotment  certificate  afterwards  not 
approved,  or  of  laud  held  under  a  patent  which  was  at  one  time  relinquished,  or 
between  claimants  for  the  same  land,  goes  slowly  on;  but  constant  interruptions 
occur,  and  it  is  a  long  and  a  tedious  process  to  develop  the  facts.  There  are  some, 
as  previously  reported,  who  have  not  yet  been  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation. 

Anployoag. — The  clerKS,  farmers,  physician,  interpreter,  and  mechanics  are  excel- 
lent in  their  respective  positions,  and  they  are  employed  continuously  and  arduously 
in  their  different  vocations. 

Indian  polioe. — The  police,  who  were  increased  in  number  to  twenty  during  the 
year,  have  been  used  t-o  advantage  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  ejecting  ille- 
gal lessees.  Much  antagonism  has  been  displayed  toward  them  by  the  whites  both 
on  and  oft'  the  reservation,  but,  regardless  of  anything  except  their  orders,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  perform  their  duty.  Upon  receiving  an  order  from  me  not  to  permit 
anyone  to  interfere  with  them  while  they  were  in  the  execution  of  their  othce  they 
arrested  and  brought  in  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  had  attempted  to  arrest  one 
of  their  number  for  a  previous  carrying  out  of  one  of  my  orders.  The  case  of  the 
sheritt*  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  district  court,  before  which  he  was 
arraigned  under  the  charge  of  obstructing  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  duty  performed  by  the  four  policemen  prior  to  the  date  the  number  was 
increased  to  twenty  was  valuable.  A  great  deal  of  timber  cutting  was  stopped,  and 
information  tiled  against  whisky  pcdcUers,  and  their  courier  work  was  done  cheer- 
fully and  well.  The  additional  sixteen  have,  together  with  the  others,  been  faithful, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is  neeil- 
less  to  say,  perhaps,  that  those  who  faltered  are  no  longer  policemen.  As  a  body 
these  policemen  are  good,  and  when  properly  officered  would  make  a  fine  force.  They 
werenotsufficientlysrrongin  numbers  to  cope  with  the  illegal  lessees  and  their  sup- 
porters, and  I  requested  and  obtained  nn  increase  of  the  force,  which  since  July  1, 
1895,  has  numbered  seventy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Bkck, 
Captain f  Tenth  Caralry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Supkrintendent  of  Omaha  School. 

Omaha  Industrial  School, 
Omaha  and  Winnebagv  Agency,  Nebr.,  Aiigiut  IS,  1895. 

Sm;  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmitmy  annaal  report  tor  the  Omaha  industrial  school  for  the  fis<9al 
year  ended  J  one  30,  1895. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  school  has  Iieen  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  trying,  however, 
to  make  advancement  all  along  the  line.  The  work  on  the  whole  has  been  quite  successful  in  all 
departments. 

Aside  from  the  training  received,  the  farm  and  garden  were  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  very 
severe  drought.  The  prospects  of  the  present  year  are  not  much  more  flattering,  as  the  Heanon  in  this 
locality  haa  neen  very  dry.  Besides  the  usual  crops  grown  on  tho  school  farm,  we  sowed  this  spring 
10  acres  of  alfalfa,  which  grew  nicely  during  the  spring  months,  but  the  present  indications  are  thM 
it  will  not  survive  the  dry  weather.  We  have  been  very  anxious  for  the  success  of  this  crop,  so  that 
the  Omahas  may  see  its  value.    The  soil  seems  to  be  suitable  fur  the  successful  growth  of  this  grass. 

Shops. — The  school  shops  have  been  unable  to  do  all  the  work  of  tho  tribe.  There  have  been  no  boys 
legularly  detailed  to  the  shops,  although  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  pertaining  to  this  depart- 
ment done  by  the  boys. 

The  reason  that  there  have  been  no  boys  detailed  to  the  shops  is  that  there  have  been  none  suit- 
able for  that  purpose.  The  Omahas  have  l>een  so  continuously  engaged  in  dancing,  feasting,  racing, 
and  similar  pastimes  during  the  past  year  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  large  boys  who  would 
be  desirable  appn^ntices  in  the  shops.  A  few-large  boys  were  enrolled  during  the  winter  months,  but 
as  soon  as  tho  "tom-toms  "-suronioning  the  people  to  the  feasts  and  dances  sounded  on  the  neighbor- 
ing Idlls  in  the  spring  school  life  seemed  to  nave  lost  its  charms,  and  we  were  unable  to  retain  some 
of  the  large  boys  ancTgirls  in  scliool  These  very  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  home  life  of 
the  Omahas  extended  their  intlucnces  over  the  pupils  in  the  school,  very  much  to  their  detriment. 
Agencv  police  have  been  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  wo  look  forwaiti  to  valuable  assistance 
from  tnem  in  regard  to  keeping  pupils  in  continuous  attendance. 

An  especial  effort  was  made  to  secure  as  many  small  cliildren  for  the  school  as  possible.  It  has 
been  customary  among  the  Omahas  not  to  send  their  childien  at  an  early  age.  as  they  say,  "not  until 
they  are  able  to  take  C4re  of  themselves  "  This  is  usually  very  detrimental  to  the  child,  as  be  is  liable 
to  take  care  of  himself  to  the  extent  of  staying  from  school  altogether.  There  are  many  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Omaha  tribe  that  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  practically  know  no  English. 
The  canse  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  very  frequently,  is  the  fsct  that  they  were  kept  from  school  so 
long  that  they  could  not  accustom  themselves  to  school  life,  and  when  placed  in  school  would  at  the 
first  opportunity  run  away.    This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  boys. 
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Improvements. — There  has  been  a  marked  improTement  in  the  appearance  of  the  school  dnrine  the 
year.  All  the  buildings  were  attractively  and  uniformly  painted  on  tlie  outside.  The  iiittiu  buiuling 
reofived  a  thorough  rt*novation,  the  woo<lwork  received  a  cuat  of  paiot.  some  of  ibe  rooms  were 
])a|)ered,  the  dormitories  were  oalcimiuefl.  The  yard  has  been  enlarged  and  incloned  with  a  neat 
picket  fence,  the  boys  doing  a  ^^reat  deal  of  this  work.  Floriculture  ban  been  nn  especial  fixture  of 
the  spring  work,  the  girls  taking  an  active  part  and  assisting  with  the  work  of  preparing  the  beds, 
plnntiDg  seeds,  bulbs,  and  shrubs,  and  in  otherwise  helping  to  beaiitily  the  yard. 

Stock. — Our  school  stock  consiste  of  horsBji.  cattle,  and  bogs,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  The 
pasture  was  enlarged  in  the  early  spring,  adding  about  100  acreb  to  our  former  pasture.  Thia  has 
amply  supplied  the  stock  with  grass.  One  very  disagreeable  feature  of  the  payiture  is  the  absence  of 
water,  wnich  necessitates  the  ariviug  of  stock  twice  daily  to  a  neighborin|^  creek  A  windmill, 
pump,  tank,  and  well  have  been  askinl  for,  and  when  these  shall  have  been  lumished  our  pasture  will 
ne  amply  supplied  with  water. 

Sanitary.— ^ side  from  scrofula,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Omaha  tribe,  and  a  siege  of  la  grippe 
shortly  after  the  Christmas  vacation  (a  special  report  of  which  was  made  in  the  January  niunthly 
report  from  this  school),  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  One  boy  enrolled  in 
the  school  died.  He  was  taken  from  school  to  be  treated  by  the  medicine  men  and  died  under  their 
treatment. 

However,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  not  good,  there  being  no  water  system  other  than 
a  windmill  aud  small  cistern,  which  is  not  adequate.  There  is  no  sewerage  system.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  boys'  dormitonr  is  verr  bad.  it  not  being  suitable  for  dormitory  purposes.  This  has 
been  represented  to  the  Department  through  the  agent,  ali«o  by  inspectors  and  supervisors  visiting 
the  school.  In  fact,  plans  and  specifications  are  now  on  file  at  Washington.  It  is  earnestlv  hoped 
that  this  matter  will  receive  immediate  favorable  consideration  from  the  Department,  so  that  this 
unfavorable  condition  of  aflairs  may  be  remedied  before  the  commencement  of  another  school  year. 

Visitors.— The  school  has  been  visited  officially  by  the  school  visitors  (Omaha  Indiana),  Captain 
Beck,  acting  agent,  Insi>ector8  Faison  and  McLaughlin,  and  Supervisor  Moss. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  school  year  has  been  successful,  although  there  have  been 
many  discouraging  features  in  connection  with  it. 

The  thanks  of  the  school  are  extended  to  Captain  Beck  and  the  Department  for  the  courteous  trej^ 
ment  received  at  their  hands. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Fred.  C.  Campbhx,  SuperinUndent. 

The  SUPBRINTBNDCNT  OF  IliDIAM  SCHOOLS. 


(Through  Capt  William  H.  Beck,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Rbport  of  Superintendent  of  Winnebago  School. 

WiNNBBACH)  School,  July  SI,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Winnebago  school  for  year 
ended  June  30,  1895.  I  became  superintendent  of  the  school  December  4,  1894,  and  the  report  will 
dwell  more  minutely  from  that  date.  Superintendent  E.  B.  Atkinson  left  the  school  November  15, 
aud  from  that  time  to  December  4  the  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Alice  Haines,  teacher. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  was  83,  but  I  found  in  actual  attendance  only 
09,  the  other  14  pupils  being  absent  without  leave.  I  soon  learned  that  that  kind  of  absenteeism  was 
a  chronic  condition  at  this  school,  and  that  the  general  progress  of  the  school  was  greatly  retarded  by 
it.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  custom  was  effectually  abolished,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year  the  attendance  was  very  regular.  The  enrollment  continued  to  Increase  until  it 
reachcMl  102,  with  a  regular  attendance  of  nearly  90—55  boys  and  35  girls. 

As  the  new  plant  has  been  described  by  Superintendent  Atkinson  and  others,  I  will  briefly  point 
out  wherein  improvements  should  be  made* for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  achool.  The  girls'  dormitory 
is  a  laruer  and  uetter- arranged  building  than  the  boys'  dormitory,  and  except  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  play  room  is  a  verv  satisfactory  building.  It  will  accommodate  without  crowding  forty- 
Ave  girls  aud  fhe  female  employees. 

But  the  boys'  dormitory  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  large  number  of  boys  that  want  to  go  to  the 
school.  No  provision  whatever  was  made  originally  for  play  rooms  or  an  assembly  room.  There  are 
three  small  schoolrooms,  two  of  which  are  so  seated  that  about  thirty  pupils  can  be  accommodated  in 
each.  The  smaller  one,  14  by  21  feet,  is  now  used  for  a  dormitory,  and  by  laying  floors  in  the  basement 
rooms  a  good  play  room  has  been  provide<l.  But  even  with  these  additional  advantages  the  boys'  dor- 
mitory is  crowde<l  to  accommodate  fifty  bovH.  This  is  the  mure  to  be  regretted  because  there  are 
many  boys  on  the  reservation  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  but  can  not  because  of  lack  of  room.  Inspect- 
ors McCormack  and  McLaughlin  have  both  urged  additional  accommodations  at  the  boys'  dormitory. 
The  greatest  need  of  this  school  is  a  wing  riinnine  from  the  south  of  the  l>oys  building,  24  by  45  feet, 
two  stories  high,  with  first  floor  fitted  for  ussembly  rooms  and  the  second  story  for  dormit'>ries.  This 
school  could  easily  be  built  up  to  a  large  school,  as  the  Indian  parents  seem  favorable  to  education  and 
give  the  school  a  good  support. 

Schoolroom  work.— From  September  1, 1894,  to  January  1, 1895,  only  one  teacher.  Miss  Alice  Haines, 
was  employed. 

With  such  a  number  of  children  the  work  done  was  necessarily  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  younger  children  did  not  go  into  the  schoolroom  at  all.  January  1, 1895,  the  primary  department 
was  organized,  with  Miss  Anna  R.  Parker  as  toaoher.  On  February  4  she  was  relieved  by  Miss 
Helena  Campbell,  a  civil-service  teacher.  The  work  of  these  two  teacners  in  this  department  was  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  the  progress  made  in  that  room  was  remarkable.  The  work  in  the  more 
advanced  grades,  under  Miss  Haines,  was  satisfactory  also.  I  think  that  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
school  never  made  so  much  progress  during  any  previous  »ix  months  of  its  history. 

Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  Knglisli  speaking.  During  the  month  of  December,  1894.  the 
school  was  a  Winnebago-spt^aking  school.  During  the  last  five  months  it  was  an  English-speaking 
school. 

Industrial  work.— The  industrial  education  of  the  boys  has  been  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  L. 
Meeker,  the  industrial  teacher,  along  the  lines  usual  iii  such  schools.  Nearly  100  acres  of  growing 
crops  have  been  planted.  Especial  attention  to  caring  for  anil  raising  stock  has  been  given,  and  some 
of  the  older  boys  have  been  instructed  in  sloyd  and  Joiner  work. 

The  girls  have  been  well  taught  in  housekeeping,  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work.  The 
employees  who  have  taoght  these lodustriee  have  done  it  satlstaotoiily. 
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On  aoooulit  of  the  ekcessive  droueht  last  year  no  crop  waa  raised  on  the  school  farm  except  75 
bnahels  of  com.  Notwithstanding  the  great  lack  of  vegetables,  the  school  table  was  set  with  a  good 
variety  of  wholesome  food  tbe  year  around. 

Health.— One  boy  broke  his  leg  and  had  it  amputated  shortly  before  my  arrival.  Several  of  the  girls 
had  sore  eyes.     Kfxcept  these,  the  whole  school  has  been  in  excellent  hcudth  during  the  entire  vear. 

Meeds.— The  school  is  overstocked  with  hogs  (50),  and  about  one-half  of  them  should  be  sold.  The 
school  has  only  0  cows.  As  there  is  plenty  of  good  pasturing,  6  more  should  be  added.  New  out- 
houses connected  with  the  system  of  sewerage  should  be  built. 

Orowing  crops  bid  fair  to  be  very  abundant. 


all  matters  pertaining  to  Indian  schools,  and  we  were  greatly  benefited  by  his  visit  to  the  school. 
But  more  than  all,  it  is  the  constant,  watchful,  intelligent  care  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Beck,  the  agent,  over 
all  the  interests  of  the  school  that  has  insured  its  succeMs.  The  school  is  being  run  on  practical  lines 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Indian  youth  in  his  future  life. 


Capt.  W.  H.  Beck, 

AeHng  United  JStaUt  Indian  Agent. 


O.  H.  Parker,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  31,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report  for  tbe  consolidated 
Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  agencies,  as  follows : 

Santee  and  Ponca  agencies  are  located  in  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  and  Flandrean  in 
Moody  County,  S.  Dak. 

PANTKES. 

The  Santee  Indians  took  their  allotmenta  in  the  year  1885,  under  the  1868  treaty. 
These  allotments  were  afterwards  confirmed  under  the  Sioux  agreement  of  1889.  All 
land  not  taken  by  Indians  at  the  time  went  back  into  public  domain,  and  many  chil- 
dren bom  since  are  unprovided  for.  I  believe  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
these  children. 

About  70  per  cent  live  on  their  allotments,  and  are  improving  their  places  in  many 
re8i>ects.  Many  planted  out  trees  last  spring,  and  some  have  moved  their  dwellings 
to  more  desirable  locations  on  their  allotments.  There  are,  according  to  the  census 
recently  completed,  by  actual  count,  on  the  Santee  Reservation  980  Indians.  This 
shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  16. 

The  general  behavior  and  conduct  of  the  tribe  has  been  fairly  good.  No  serious 
crimes  nave  been  committed  during  the  year,  but  petty  irregularities  have  been  too 
common.  The  Santees,  as  »  whole,  are  not  addicted  to  drink,  but  there  are  some 
who  are  confirmed  drunkards  and  think  of  buying  nothing  else  when  they  have 
money  ^iven  them,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  great  bane  and  stumbling-block 
to  civilization  among  the  Indians  is  whisky.  They  are  encouraged  to  driuk  by  the 
saloon  element  in  the  surrounding  towns.  Several  arrests  were  made  and  drunken 
Indians  punished.  The  greater  per  cent  of  the  drinking  is  done  away  from  the  agency. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Indians  who  drink  will  suffer  punish- 
ment rather  than  reveal  where  they  procured  the  whisky.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
law  be  passed  to  make  it  a  crime  t-o  sell  liquor  to  citizen  Indians  as  well  &h  to  tribal 
Indians. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  report  a  much  more  favorable  outlook  for  the  people  of 
this  agency  than  a  year  ago.  Kind  Providence  smiled  upon  us  with  timely  and 
seasonable  showers,  fur  which  we  are  very  thankful.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes 
are  very  good,  but  the  continued  drought  for  the  past  six  weeks  lias  shorteued  the 
corn  crop,  and  in  some  districts— where  not  well  cultivated — it  is  a  total  failure. 
Most  of  the  Indians  have  worked  well,  considering  their  discouragements  resulting 
from  the  droughts  of  the  two  past  years.  They  feel  much  encouraged  this  year,  and 
ninny  are  getting  ready  to  do  some  fall  plowing  as  soon  as  thrashing  and  harvesting 
are  finished.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  and  expect  greater  efforts  will  be  made  another 
year.  Some  abandoned  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  some  new  breaking  has  been 
done  on  the  allotments  of  young  men,  returned  from  school,  with  a  view  to  building 
up  homes. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  this  year  to  be  3,600.  Of  this 
amount  150  was  broken  or  reclaimed.  There  was  issued  for  seed :  wheat,  2,400  bush- 
els; corn,  800'bushels;  oats,  600  bushels;  potatoes,  1,000  bushels. 

Several  self-binders  have  been  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Indians,  and  I 
feel  it  will  be  throwing  away  money  to  estimate  for  anything  short  of  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery.  The  self-raking  machines  issued  heretoiore  have  nearly  all  been 
abandoned,  although  some  of  them  are  almost  as  good  as  new.    I  also  find  there  is  a 
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disposition  to  imitate  the  white  fanners,  viz,  to  bnj  machinery  on  credit.  The 
result  is  bad.  By  the  time  they  have  it  paid  for  it  is  worn  out,  as  they  have  no 
buildings  to  store  it  jn  when  not  in  use. 

I  believe  the  following  to  1>e  a  fair  estimate  of  the  crops  raised  by  the  San  tee  people 
this  season:  Wheat,  11,000  bushels;  oats,  8,000  bushels;  com,  16,000  bnshels: 
potatoes,  8,000  bushels;  barley,  200  bnshels.  One  man  thrashed  525  bushels  off  24 
acres  sowed,  but  the  average  is  15  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  average  about  30  bushels, 
and  the  potato  crop  is  excellent. 

Civilisation. — Although  these  people  are  citizens,  some  of  them  are  slow  to  abandon 
their  time-honored  customs.  One  camp  or  neighborhood  still  persists  in  having  the 
Indian  grass  dance,  which  is  in  itself  simple  amusement,  and  if  it  were  not  for  liquor, 
repeating  old  deeds  of  savage  bravery,  and  giving  things  away,  there  conld  be  bat 
little  objection  to  it.  I  have  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up  to  some  extent  by  with- 
holding rations,  but  visiting  Indians  generally  start  them  again.  All  the  Indians 
dress  as  whites.  Only  one  Santee  wears  long  hair.  Another  cnstom  they  are  slow 
to  abandon  is  their  propensity  to  roam.  They  like  to  visit  and  congregate  to  talk 
and  feast.  They  often  select  for  these  amusements  the  best  time  for  sowing  and 
caring  for  their  crops,  haying,  and  harvesting. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  and  births  exceed  the  deaths. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occur  among  the  babies  and  children  nnder  five  years  of 
age.  Medical  treatment  at  their  homes  is  usually  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  attend- 
ing physician,  as  medicine  is  not  administered  as  prescribed. 

Improvements. — One  new  ice  house  and  granary  has  been  rebuilt,  the  employees' 
building  reshingled  and  refioored,  and  a  new  sidewalk  has  been  put  down.  New 
fences  have  been  built  around  the  agency  dwellings,  and  necessary  repairs  made  to 
school  fences  and  aronnd  school  farms.  The  waterworks  system  is  completed,  and 
hydrants  have  been  placed  in  nearly  every  yard,  making  loss  to  buildings  by  fire 
mnch  less  probable. 

At  present  the  mill  is  being  overhauled  and  new  machinery  added,  under  the  super- 
vision of  P.  B.  Gordon,  superintendent  of  work.  When  complete  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  neighboring  mills  m  quality  of  flour,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  eost 
of  manufacture  25  per  cent.  The  flour  that  has  been  manufactured  and  issued  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  The  Indians  say  they  nev^  had  such  good  flour  as  that 
used  during  the  past  year.  All  the  flour  for  the  school  and  for  the  tribe  was  ground 
at  the  mill. 

Eduoation. — The  burning  of  the  boarding  school  and  laundry  bnildings  the  past 
spring  was  a  serious  loss  to  this  reservation.  It  is  still  a  mystery  as  to  how  the  fire 
originated  in  the  school  building  proper.  Although  crowded,  we  managed  to  keep 
about  seventy  of  the  smaller  children  at  school  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had  very 
successful  work  accomplished.  The  closing  exercises  were  held  outdoors,  and  were 
creditable  to  all  connected,  with  the  school. 

At  present  we  are  erecting  temporary  buildings  to  accommodate  pupils  till  the 
permanent  building  is  replaced.  A  permanent  school  building  should  be  oonstrnoted 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  recommend  a  collection  of  detached  buildings  on  plans 
submitted  J  uly  27.  No  plan  should  be  adopted  where  kitchen  and  dormitories  would 
be  under  one  roof. 

Contracts  for  tuition  with  six  difierent  school  districts  were  entered  into  the  past 
year  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty-five  pupils.  I  think  good  results  will  accom- 
pany this  move.  The  mixing  of  white  and  Indian  children  can  not  bat  have  a  good 
result. 

Missionary  work. — The  missionary  work  of  the  agency  is  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational  societies. 

The  Congregational  is  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Riggs,  who  has  given  the 
energy,  talent,  and  devotion  of  a  noble  life  to  the  upbuilding  and  Christianizing  of 
the  »Santee  people.  He  understands  the  nature  of  the  Indians  thoroughly,  and  has 
their  best  interests  at  heart.  His  advice  is  always  heeded,  because  they  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  sincerity  and  honesty.  Several  native  missionaries  are 
under  his  charge,  and  have  appointments  at  various  stations  on  the  reservation. 
Much  good  work  is  accomplished  by  them. 

The  Episcopal  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  able  and  experienced  bishop. 
Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  of  South  Dsikota,  and  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  of  Yankton  Agency,  8.  Dak.,  has  made  much  progress,  so  much  so  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  church  at  the  agency  is  contemplated,  and  I  understand  that  $225 
has  been  raised  by  the  Indians  for  that  purpose.  Missionary  work  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  possible.  Rev.  William  Holmes,  the  native  clergyman  who 
resides  at  the  agency,  is  doing  a  great  work  among  his  people. 

Stock. — I  regret  to  report  that  stock  raising  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  drought 
of  the  two  past  years.  There  was  not  one-third  enough  hay  saved  last  season  to 
properly  winter  the  stock.  The  loss  of  stock  was  heavy.  Many  sold  their  cattle  and 
others  butchered  in  order  to  prevent  death  by  starvation.    Those  who  attempted  to 
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keep  them  loet  about  one- third.  The  outlook  for  stock  raisiug  is  far  from  encourag- 
ing here.  The  pasturage  is  limited  and  their  stock  is  always  getting  them  into 
trouble,  and  some  white  men  take  every  advantage  of  them  when  stock  intrudes  on 
their  premises. 

PONCA. 

Ponca  snbagency  is  located  north  of  Niobrara  River,  in  the  Niobrara,  Missouri, 
and  Ponoa  Creok  valleys.  The  Poncas  are  good  farmers,  and  haw  worked  well  the 
past  season,  and  as  a  result  have  hue  crops. 

FLANDKEAU. 

Flandrean  Agency  is  located  on  the  Sioux  River,  in  Moody  County,  S.  Dak.  It  is  a 
fine  location,  and  the  soil  is  as  productive  for  small  grain  as  any  in  the  State.  Their 
crops  of  small  grain  tbis  year  are  the  best  tbey  have  bad  for  twenty  years.  One 
great  misfortune  in  their  way  is  tbe  want  of  fuel,  many  being  forced  to  purchase  coal. 

They  nre  greatly  in  debt.  *  Their  lands  did  not  come  under  the  twenty-five  year 
restriction  and  are  subject  to  mortgage,  and  nearly  all  have  encumbered  their  farms. 

KnplojeM. — The  employees  have  been  faithful  and  deserve  great  credit  for  the  zeal 
and  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  respective  departments. 

Cenelniion. — Although  not  able  to  report  as  rapid  advancement  as  I  could  wish,  yet 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  report  much  improvement  and  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  fifty-dollar  per  capita  pay- 
ment made  to  those  who  hud  taken  allotments.  Tbe  girls  who  had  taken  allot- 
ments and  married  afterwards  were  not  entitled  to  and  did  not  receive  allotments 
as  their  husbands  were  counted  heads  of  families.  There  was  discontent  also  with 
those  who  had  received  money  in  lieu  of  land,  thinking  they  should  receive  this  pay- 
ment. The  San  tees  and  Ponca  thought  they  ought  to  have  received  the  cattle,  horses, 
etc.,  promised  to  all  who  had  taken  allotments  under  tbe  Sioux  agreement.  I  think 
tbe  fulfillment  of  these  promises  would  be  a  great  benefit,  as  they  would  spend  less 
time  charging  neglect  to  the  Government  aud  it  would  give  a  stronger  assurance  as  to 
future  dealings.  There  is  another  class,  who  desire  money  in  lieu  of  goods,  etc.,  as 
promised  by  the  Government;  this  is  a  demoralizing  element,  never  satisfied  with 
what  they  receive. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  consideration 
shown  and  to  the  employees  who  have  so  faithfully  discharged  their  duties  during 
the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jos.  Clemknts, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indlan  Affairs. 


Report  of  Field  IdAXROX,  Santee  Reservation. 

S4lfTEB  AOBHCT,  Nebr.,  August  31,  1895. 

SiB:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  aabmit  ny  first  animal  report  as  field  matron  of  Santee  Agency,  having 
aa'sumed  tbe  duties  of  my  poHition  September  16,  1894. 

As  tbe  position  of  field  matron  had,  been  discontinued  for  some  time,  I  had  to  revive  an  interest  in 
tbe  work  amon^  tbe  people.  Many  were  desirous  of  improving  their  condi*;ion  and  willinjc  to  adopt 
measures  fbr  their  improvement,  and  through  them  1  hope  to  interest  otherH  and  finally  reai'h  all  the 
people.  It  seems  like  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  help  these  people  to  improve  their  mode  of  living, 
clean  up  their  bouses  aud  liave  them  kept  so,  see  that  the  sick  are  proiwri)'  cared  for  and  suitable  fowl 
prepared,  and  encourage  them  to  keep  their  garments  cleau  ami  appear  presentable  without  being  fur- 
nished anytbing  with  which  to  accomplish  all  this,  except  what  can  be  found  around  their  barren 
homes.  It  will  be  a  hard  task :  nnd  yet  that  is  what  a  field  matron  is  expected  to  do.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  will  sav  that  I  have  receivcMl  liiau}'  supplies  from  benevolent  friends  and  societies  m  tbe  East, 
which  bare  nelped  me  %  ery  much. 

Success  in  this  line  of  work  depends  on  being  able  to  give  them  something  to  encourage  them  and 
keep  them  interested.  When  you  once  get  them  interested  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  and  also  in 
making  garments  neatly  for  their  families,  and  any  improvements  in  house  furnishing  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ^et  material  to  do  with— if  I  can  only  keep  them  interested  in  some  work  that  tbey  expect  to 
accomplish- all  goes  along  smoothly  and  tb'ey  improve  so  that  it  in  a  pleasure  to  labor  among  them. 
But  if  they  are  idle  they  soon  fall  back,  and  some  who  promised  well  will  disappoint  a  person  inter- 
ested in  seeing  them  living  decently.  In  such  cases  I  always  try  to  find  out  if  there  is  not  aoioething 
they  would  like  fixed  dilffrently,  aud  usually  succeed  in  interesting  them,  and  am  frequently  rewarded 
by  finding  them  quite  anxious  for  my  next  visit  to  their  homes,  that  they  may  show  or  atlvise  with  me 
about  some  work  planned  when  I  last  visited  them.  In  all  such  cases  improvement  will  be  marked 
and  a  matron  need  not  have  any  fear  as  to  results. 

i  have  been  quite  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  women  are  desirous  of 
improving  their  homes.  These,  including  the  younger  people  who  have  Just  left  school  aud  who  are 
almost  always  willing  and  anxious  to  carr>-  into  practice  tne  good  they  have  been  taught  in  Bcho>d 
into  their  homes,  will  in  a  few  years  so  improve  the  Indian  people  that  all  expense  and  trouble  wiU  be 
amply  repaid  by  their  refined  and  improved  condition. 
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The  matron  should  become  a  teacher  outside  of  the  school,  as  it  were,  to  direct  und  see  that  the 
knowledge  Kiyen  there  is  carried  into  practical  effect,  and  that  such  graduates  may,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, become  a  goo<l  example  for  those  older  and  younger  and  leas  fortunate  than  themselves. 

While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  specify  here  how  many  have  been  visited,  how  many  miles  I  hare 
driven  viniting  these  people,  how  many  garments  I  have  directed  made,  how  many  rooms  have  been 
cleaned  up  and  floors  painted,  etc.,  how  manv  sick  visited  and  cared  for,  how  many  children  induced 
to  attend  school,  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  fias  been  gathered  and  canned  for  winter  use  during  the 
past  year— yet.  if  n  matron  is  interested  and  will  give  the  work  her  entire  time,  enough  good  will  result 
to  encourage  tlie  Department  with  the  result.**. 

I  would  recommeml  and  urge  that  paint  sufhcient  to  paint  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  Indian  booses 
be  furnished  and  material  for  painting  be  supplied  in  the  near  future. 
Very  respectfully, 

Xbllie  Lindsay,  Field  Matron. 

Jos.  Clements, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Supkrintendknt  of  Santek  School. 

Santbr  Aobnct  Boarding  School, 
Santee  Agency,  Xebr.,  August  tt8, 1895. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Santee  Agency 
board inu:  school. 

School  opened  September  1  with  2  pupils  present.  I  was  informed  that  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
slow  and  tardy  entrance  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  and  though  we  went  out  among  the 
people  soliciting  pupils,  it  was  not  until  October  that  the  school  was  measurably  filled  and  proper 
organizati'-n  clfected.  The  average  attendnuce  for  September  was  43;  average  for  second  quarter 
was  94.  and  for  third  quarter  100. 

April  30  the  main  school  building  was  destroyed  by  firt\  after  which  the  school  was  continued  in  a 
temporary  bnihling,  with  a  reduced  number  of  pupils,  being  unable  to  accommodate  all.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  fourth  quarter  was  73,  and  for  the  year  83. 

Sohoolroom  work.— The  progress  of  pupils  in  their  studies  was  quite  satisfactory.  A  marked 
improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  and  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  education. 

Indnstries.— The  boys  were  taught  farming,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  stock,  with  creditable  success. 
The  girls  were  taught  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking,  together  with  the  general  work  and  care  of 
the  house,  in  all  of  which  there  was  marked  improvement.  The  work  was  done  cheerfully,  and  I  am 
sure  that  nearly  all  the  girls  over  12  years  of  age  (and  a  few  younger)  are  good  cooks  and  can  mend 
and  make  garments  and  wash  and  iron  clothes  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Farm  ana  garden.— There  are  about  25  acres  under  cultivation— corn,  17  acres;  potatoes,  5  acres,  and 
earden  3  acres.  The  early  garden  vielded  well,  supplying  the  table  with  pease,  beets,  onions,  rad- 
fohes,  etc..  during  the  last  month  of  the  school.  The  early  potatoes  were  ii^ured  by  the  frost.  Late 
potatoes  will  be,  1  think,  a  fair  crop  Com  is  bailly  burned  by  the  hot  winds,  and  the  yield  will  be 
light.  The  ganlen  was  successfully  irrigated  by  water  from  the  flowing  well,  run  in  ditches  about  2 
rods  apart.  The  farming  land  can  all  be  irrigate  by  laying  pipe  firom  the  well  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tract,  which  should  be  done  before  another  crop  is  plante<l. 

Improvements.— Board  walks  were  made  from  the  street  to  the  main  building,  and  70  trees  planted 
on  the  school  grounds.  The  schoolrooms  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  main  building,  walls 
and  ceilings,  were  painted,  the  work  being  done  by  Indian  school  employees. 

The  api)earanco  of  grounds  and  the  interior  of  buildings  had  been  much  improved  and  the  work  in 
all  lines  of  progress  seemed  most  hopeful,  when,  on  April  30,  the  main  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  attendance  during  March  and  April  had  exceeued  that  of  any  preceding  months ;  pupils  had 
learned  how  to  study  and  had  come  to  like  school  work,  and  parents  manifested  mcreaaing  confidence 
in  the  benefits  of  an  education  for  their  children.  Having  thus  reached  a  point  where  we  could  look 
back  with  satisfaction  upon  difficulties  met  and  overcome  and  forward  with  large  expectations  for  the 
future  of  the  school,  creat  was  our  misfortune  in  the  destruction  of  the  main  school  building,  by 
which  the  school  was  left  homeless  and  our  plans  for  the  future  ruined.  Agent  Clements,  however, 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  providing  temporary  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  70  pupils. 
School  employees  and  pupils  cheerfully  Mapted  themselves  to  the  trying  inconveniences,  and  good 
work  was  done  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Plans  have  been  submitted  for  rebuilding,  and  we  trust  the 
erection  of  new  buiMings  will  be  soon  authorized.  Temporarv  quarters  are  now  being  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  6'J  pupils  for  the  fall  and  winter,  or  until  permanent  buildings  are  erected. 

The  Santee  Indians  live  upon  their  farms  and  are  acquaintea  with  civilized  customs  and  manners 
of  living  Many  of  them  speak  the  English  lan^^uage  quite  readily.  The  children  are  bright,  and 
with  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teaeber  they  oecome  enthusiastic  students.  The  Santee  Indian 
school  can  be  made  and  should  be  made  to  do  work  in  every  way  eqiial  to  that  of  the  village  public 
school.  I  would  not  have  the  industrial  training  neglected,  but  I  would  have  the  literary  work  pushed 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  Indian  will  know  that  it  means  something. 

Samtary.— The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good,  'there  were  no  severe  cases  of  sickness. 
Diseased  children  are  not  admitted  to  the  school. 

Sabbath  observance.- During  the  winter  when  weather  is  severe  Sunday  school  is  held  at  the  school. 
During  the  fall  and  spring  the  pupils  with  employees  attend  Sunday  school  and  church  service  at  the 
Episcopal  church,  with  wtiich  nearly  all  pupils  are  connected. 

Acknowledging  the  faithfulness  of  school  employees,  the  kindly  courtesies  of  the  agent,  and  the 
wise  and  impartial  administration  of  the  department,  through  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Isaac  W.  Dwire,  Superintendent. 

The  SUPBBINTENDBNT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agkncy, 
Wadstcorthf  Nev,^  August  23 j  1895. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  instrnctions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  June  15, 
1895,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  concerning  the 
affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1895. 

Agency  and  reservations. — This  agency  comprises  two  reservations — the  Walker  River 
Reserve  and  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve.  The  Walker  River  Reserve  is  situated  in 
Esmeralda  Coant}^  and,  according  to  the  Monroe  survey,  contains  318,815  acres  of 
mostly  mountainous  and  desert  land  and  includes  the  Walker  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
40  miles  long  by  an  average  of  8  miles  in  width.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  is 
sitnated  in  Washoe  County,  and  contains,  by  the  same  survey,  322,000  acres  of  simi- 
lar country;  it  includes  Pyramid  Lake,  a  body  of  water  estimated  to  be  45  miles  in 
lengtii  by  12  to  15  miles  in  width.  This  lake  abounds  in  salmon  trout,  which  can  be 
caught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  affords  the  Indians  a  bountiful  supply  of  food. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Nevada  Agency  are  located  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  18 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  said  town  being  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  our  post-office  and  telegraphic  address. 

Census. — The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  census  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians 
residing  on  the  Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves,  t<aken  on  June  30,  1895, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  24  over  last  year's  census : 

Walker  River  Reserve: 

Males  over  18  years 173 

Females  over  16  years 220 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 86 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 49 

Males  under  6  years 30 

Females  under  6  years 32 

Total 590 

Pyramid  Lake  Reserve : 

Males  over  18  years 158 

Females  over  16  years 173 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 70 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 54 

Males  under  6  years 44 

Females  under  6  years 15 

Total 514 

Total  males.   561 

Total  females 543 

Grand  total 1,104 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  4,000  Indians  living  in  the  8tat«  of  Nevada  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ngencies,  many  of  whom,  however,  seek  the  advice, 
assistance,  and  counsel  of  the  agents. 

Agriculture.— Tbo  amount  of  land  adapted  to  agriculture  is  totally  inadequate  for 
the  wants  of  these  Indians.  Of  the  640,000  acres  contained  in  the  two  reserves, 
including  the  two  lakes,  only  about  2,000  acres  can  be  said  to  be  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Of  this  2,000  acres  three-fourths  of  it  is  now  under  cultivation, 
'llie  chief  products  are  grain  (wheat  and  barley)  and  alfalfa  hay,  the  latter  being 
the  principal  crop. 

The  Indians  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  agency  are  industrious,  progressive,  and 
anxious  to  farm,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  sufficient  suitable  land  to  gratify 
their  desires.    A  ready  and  profitable  market  is  at  hand  for  all  their  products. 

Stock  raising. — The  great  areas  of  mesa  lands  and  mountainous  country  embraced 
within  the  bounflaries  of  the  two  reservations  afford  splendid  ranges  for  stock  rais- 
ing. The  natural  cond  i  tions  of  both  of  the  reservations  are  far  better  adapted  to  stock 
raising  than  agriculture,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  start  these  Indians  in  this 
industry.  From  the  limite<l  quantity  of  tillable  land  at  their  disposal  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  they  will  ever  become  self  supporting  by  tilling  the  soil ;  but  if  prop- 
erly started  iu  stock  raising,  with  diligent  and  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
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agent  and  employees,  they  would  soon  be  in  competition  with  the  white  cattlemen, 
and  iu  the  near  future  beon  a  fair  road  to  self-support.  With  two  of  the  best  ranges 
in  the  State,  with  a  natural  aptitude  fur  this  kind  of  work,  with  a  fair  start  and 
careful  supervision,  success  in  this  industry  is  assured. 

Industries. — The  Pah-l'te  Indians  are  willing  workers,  and  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  to  do.  They  readily  perform  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  on  the 
reserves  for  $1  per  day,  and  for  the  whites  on  the  outside  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day. 
They  are  good  farm  hands,  and  excel  the  whites  as  "  vaqueros."  A  few  years  ago 
the  fishing  industry  afforded  them  a  large  revenue,  but  the  present  fish  laws  of  this 
State  prevent  them  from  disposiu*;  of  their  fish  at  the  most  propitious  season,  and 
consequently  their  revenue  from  this  source  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  received  in  cash  from  the  Government  for  their 
labor  and  products  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $9,867.47,  as  follows : 

fYeightiuff $2,300.05 

Open-market  purchases 2, 283. 42 

Irregular  employees 1, 824. 00 

Regular  employees 3, 460. 00 

Total 9,867.47 

It  is  estimated  that  their  sales  of  fish,  hay,  wood,  and  miscellaneous  articles  to 
outside  parties  has  aggregated  $3,500,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,367.47  paid  these 
Indians  in  cash  during  the  past  year. 

A  great  many  of  them  are  also  employed  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
in  the  hop  fields  of  California,  supplanting  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  heretolore 
engaged  in  this  work.     Of  their  earnings  from  this  source  I  have  no  knofv'ledge. 

Products. — The  following  is  an  estimate  of  this  year's  harvest: 


Product. 


Wheat biwliela. 

Barley do  . . . 

Potatoes do  . . . 

Onious pounds. 

Miscellaneous  vegetables do  . . . 

Melous number. 

Pumpkins .* do  . . . 

Hay tons. 


'Quantity. 

Msrket 
price. 

425 

$0.50 

290 

.40 

300 

.00 

150 

.03 

400 

.03 

150 

.30 

110 

.25 

770 

8.00  > 

Value. 


$212. 5C 

116.01) 

180.00 

4.50 

12.00 

45.00 

27.50 

4. 520. 00 


Total ; '    5,117.50 


Freightiiig. — The  Indians  have  hauled  418,072  pounds  of  Government  freight,  for 
which  they  have  been  paid  the  sum  of  $2,300.05.  They  do  this  work  well,  and  have 
given  entire  satisfaction  during  the  past  year. 

Soads. — The  usual  traveled  roads  at  this  agency  are  kept  in  fine  condition  by  the 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer.  For  this  work  they  receive  no  com- 
pensation. During  the  past  year  they  built  4  miles  of  new  road.  They  do  this  work 
cheerfully,  seeming  to  realize'and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  work  done  will  redound 
to  their  future  benefit. 

PoUce  force. — The  force  is  composed  of  the  pick  of  our  Indians,  who  are  able-bodied, 
intelligent,  progressive,  obedient,  and  reliable.  They  at  all  times  set  a  good  example 
of  morality,  and  use  their  influence  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Coort  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  present  policy  of  civilization.  The  three  judges  constituting  this 
court  are  models  of  sobriety,  morality,  and  integrity.  They  dispose  of  all  minor  dis- 
putes between  meuibers  of  their  tribe  in  an  equitable,  impartial,  and  unselfish  manner. 
The  Indians  respect  their  authority  and  opinions  and  heed  their  judgments. 

Buildings.— A  new  dwelling  for  the  agency  physician  has  been  erected  during  the. 
past  year.     All  the  other  buildings  are  m  good  condition  and  will  be  adequate  for  all 
purposes  when  the  improvements  at  ])re8eut  authorized  are  made. 

Agency  stock.— A  new  team  has  been  purchased  for  agency  use,  and  all  the  surplus 
and  worthless  stock  has  been  issued  to  Indians.  The  two  stallions  used  for  breeding 
purposes  are  good  animals,  and  the  coming  progeny  will  be  of  good  strain. 

Agency  employees.— The  force  at  this  agency  consists  of  one  clerk,  one  physician, 
one  farmer  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  one  farmer  at  Walker  River  Reserve  (who  is 
the  only  employee  now  allowe»l  that  reserve),  and  one  blacksmith.  The  position  of 
issue  clerk  au4  assistant  farmer  at  Walker  I^iver  Reserve  was  abolished, 
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Xbe AnooAt  Mt  «j^t  for  p*y  of  •mployees  at  this  B^noj  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
warrant  tiie  payment  of  Balariea  eommensurate  with  the  work  reqnired  of  the  varione 
employees  or  to  allow  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  force.  There  should  be  at 
least  two  more  employees  at  the  Walker  River  Reserve — an  issne  clerk  and  a  me- 
chanio-*and  the  salaries  of  all  the  employees  should  be  raised  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Foft  XflDernitt  BwsrvatiaL— This  was  formerly  a  military  reservation,  but  is  now 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department  and  set  apart  for  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians.  The  lands  embrac^  within  this  reservation  have  been  applied  for  by  the 
Indians  under  the  allotment  act.  There  is  a  farmer  in  cbaree,  who  has  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Indians  and  acts  as  custodian  of  the  buildings;  the  latter  is  his 
chief  occupation.  These  Indians  are  trustworthy  and  industrious,  and  are  cultivat- 
ing the  lands  they  occupy,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  allotment  of  these  lands  in 
severalty  was  premature.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Indians  in  this  State 
ready  or  qualined  to  control  the  ownership  of  land  or  assume  the  responsibility  of 
citisenship. 

Irrigating  plant — During  the  past  year  a  permanent  and  substantial  dam  was  con- 
strueted  at  the  Walker  River  Reserve  at  a  cost  of  $1,790.  The  dam  and  ditches  at 
this  reserve  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  not  a  cent  has  been  expended  on  their 
repair  except  the  amount  used  in  construction  of  the  new  dam.  The  Indians  of 
Walker  River  Reserve  now  have  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  all  the  lands 
at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

My  recommenaation  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  permanent  dam  at  Pyramid 
Lake  Reserve  was  unfortunately  sidetracked  on  the  report  of  an  inspector.  I  sav 
unfortunate,  because  the  construction  of  this  dam  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  will 
have  to  be  uudertaken  in  the  near  future,  notwithstanding  the  respected  opinion 
of  the  inspector.  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  work  done  last  year,  and  much 
regretted  that  the  opinion  of  an  inspector,  who  even  refused  to  examine  the  plans, 
site,  specifications,  purposes,  or  good  results  to  come  from,  the  improvement,  snould 
outweigh  my  recommendations  and  suggestions.  I  made  a  careful  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  employed  a  competent  engineer  to  draw  the  plans  and  figure 
on  the  specifications,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  my  pi^esentation  of  the  facts  show- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  the  improvement  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  favorable 
action  by  the  Department  on  mv  request.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  my  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  will,  from  necessity,  ^et  receive  favorable  consideration. 

With  a  permanent  and  substantial  dam  at  tnis  reserve,  the  irrigating  plants  on 
both  reserves  would  be  a  credit  to  the  service,  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
all  purposes,  and  would  cost  little  or  nothing  to  keep  in  good  repair. 

Senator  Stswartfs  bUL — ^The  enactment  of  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill 
99,  which  failed  of  consideration  at  the  last  Congress,  would  be  a  serious  blow  at 
the  present  happy,  contented,  prosperous,  and  progressive  condition  of  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians  residing  on  the  Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  agency.  The  Indians  of  both  of  the  reserves  are  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  bill,  and  it  would  require  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Government  to  force  them  to  change  their  opinions.  Moreover,  even  a 
the  Indians  were  willing  to  give  their  voluntary  approval  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  would  deem  it  my  oounden  duty  to  enter  a  protest  against  its  enactment,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  be  an  unfair,  unjust,  unwarranted,  and  uncalled-for  piece  of 
legislation,  enacted  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  few  wealthy  stockmen  and  mining 
men  and  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company  as  against  the  best  interests  <? 
the  Pah-Ute  Indians,  whose  future  welfare  I  have  at  heart  and  who  are  perfectly 
contented  in  their  present  condition.  The  Pah-Ute  Indians  are  lawabiding.  indus- 
trious, and  progressive,  and  are  deserving  of  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  tne  Gk>v- 
emment  as  agunst  the  grasping  greed  of  a  few  citizens  who  are  at  present  trespassers 
on  their  rights. 

On  October  17,  1891,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  these  Indians  (Pyramid 
Lake  Reserve)  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  southern  portion  of  their  reservation 
(which  includes  the  town  of  Wads  worth)  for  a  consideration  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid 
them  in  cattle,  and  further  stipulated  that  all  other  trespassers,  with  their  stock, 
should  be  removed  from  the  reservation  instanter.  The  terms  of  this  agreement 
pleased  the  Indians,  and  if  it  had  been  ratified,  as  it  should  have  been  and  would 
nave  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  of  the  stockmen  on  the  north  end  of  Pyra- 
mid Lake  and  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the  Walker 
River  Reserve,  these  Indians  would  now  be  the  owners  oi  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  the 
contention  of  the  people  of  Wadsworth  for  title  to  their  holdings  would  have  been  set- 
tled, and  the  proposed  legislation  of  Senate  bill  99  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
While  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  probability  of  this  legislation  ever  becoming 
effective  so  long  as  it  contains  the  clause  requiring  the  Indians  to  give  their  consent 
to  its  provisions,  still  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  a  law  is  to  be  viewed  with 
distrust. 

6069  I  A U 
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Mr.  Albert  E.  Smiley,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  CommiBaionerSy  yisited 
this  agency  last  spring  for  the  sole  purpose  of  investi^ting  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  He  thoroughly  studied  and  investigated  the  present  reeooroes, 
status,  and  condition  of  these  Indians,  the  object  and  probable  effect  of  l^e  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  secured  the  opinion  of  over  three-fonrths  of  the  Indians  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  bear  me  ont  in  my  statements, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  recommendations  he  may  make  in  regird  to  Senate 
bill  99  will  be  duly  considered.*  , 

If  the  agreement  of  October  17, 1891,  could  be  revived  and  ratified  it  would  receive 
the  full  consent  of  these  Indians  and  be  an  equitable,  fur,  and  reasonable  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Education. — The  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  have  been  well  man- 
aged during  the  past  year,  and  the  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  aU  connected  with 
the  schools  merit  the  approbation  of  everyone  interested  in  Indian  education.  The 
results  from  the  year's  work  have  been  gratifying,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  for  as 
good,  if  not  better,  work  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  We  have  three  schools  in  opera- 
tion at  this  agency— an  industrial  boarding  school  at  the  agency  headquarters,  a  day 
school  at  Walker  Kiver  Beserve,  and  a  day  school  at  Wadsworth,  Nev. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  boarding  school  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  pupils  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  employees.  A  splendid  general  average  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  year,  and  a  reasonable  improvement  has  b^n  observed  in  all  the  departments. 
The  class-room  work  is  well  conducted  by  a  principal  teacher  and  assistant  teacher, 
and  the  industrial  portion  of  the  work  has  been  profitably  carried  on  by  the  seam- 
stress, industrial  teacher,  and  matron.  The  boys  are  taught  farming  in  all  its 
brancnes  and  assist  in  all  the  manual  work  about  the  school,  such  as  whitewashing, 

gain  ting,  etc.;  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and  general 
ousehold  work.    In  the  routine  work  of  the  kitchen,  sewinff  room,  and  laundry 
the  girls  show  both  aptitude  and  proficiency,  as  also  do  the  boys  m  their  line  of  work. 
The  attendance  during  the  past  year  by  quarters  has  been  as  follows : 


Male.      Female. 


First  a  aarter I  22A 

Second  qaarter |  80 

Third  quarter i  87H 

Fourth  quarter 88{{ 


TotaL 


Total  number  enrolled,  71:  average  attendance,  59-f-. 

The  capacity  of  the  scnool  is  only  60,  and  while  I  could  easily  have  secured  a  much 
larger  enrollment  and  maintained  a  larger  average  attendance,  I  deemed  it  best  to 
keep  in  the  school  only  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  its  capacity.  Next  year  we  will 
have  additional  quarters  (recently  authorized),  and  the  accommodations  will  be 
ample  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  last  year  was  $9,792.57— $165.97 per  capita 
per  year,  or  $16.59  per  capita  per  month  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session. 

The  Walker  River  day  school  was  not  opened  until  November  20,  on  account  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  building.  During  the  seven  months  the  school  was  in  session 
it  was  well  conducted  and  the  attendance  was  good.  The  attendance  during  the 
year  by  quarters  was  as  follows: 


Male. 


First  o  aarter*.. 
Sccona  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  qaarter. 


Ill 
17' 

le 


•r 


Female. 


12A 


*  No  school  in  session. 


Total. 


Total  enrollment,  39;  average  attendance,  28;  cost  of  maintaining  school,  $776.61,. 
or  $2.84  per  capita  per  month.  I  expect  a  better  attendance  at  this  school  next  year 
and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

*  For  Mr.  Smiley's  report,  see  page  101. 
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The  Wadsworth  day  ecbool  is  in  a  very  favorable  location  to  assure  a  regular  and 
good  attendance.  The  parents  all  reside  within  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  school  building,  and  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  atten  J  school.  The 
attendance  during  the  year  by  quarters  was  as  follows : 

Total. 


Firstauarter 11^  ^  17} 

Second  qnarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 21i|  17Ji  38^ 


Male. 

Female. 

lU 

H 

18A 

12 

lOii 

m 

2lli 

Total  enrollment,  40 ;  average  attendance,  37 ;  cost  of  maintaining  school,  $1,059.70, 
or  $2.86  per  capita  per  month. 

Kiidonary  work. — This  year  missionary  work  was  commenced  among  these  Indians 
under  the  supervision  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Leonard,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  dio- 
cese of  Utah  and  Nevada.  Kev.  T.  L.  Bellam,  the  missionary  pastor  at  Wadsworth, 
has  regularly  visited  this  agency  and  school  once  a  month  and  conducted  religions 
exercises.  Miss  Marion  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  White  Earth  Accency,  is  the  resident 
missionary  at  this  agency.  In  addition  to  conducting  the  Sunday  school  for  the 
pupils  she  teaches  the  young  Indian  women  the  art  of  lace  making,  and  considering 
the  brief  i>eriod  she  has  been  here  the  progress  of  the  Indian  women  in  this  industry 
has  been  remarkable.  They  are  apt  pupib,  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  master  the 
art,  realize  that  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  will  crown  their  efforts,  and  appreciate 
the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare  bv  Miss  Taylor,  whose  object  is  to  better  their 
temporal  as  well  as  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Christianitv  is  the  calcium  light  of  civilization,  quickens  the  love  of  Justice  and 
morality,  and  is,  above  all,  the  most  powerful  agent  that  can  be  used  to  obliterate 
the  practice  of  the  degrading  and  superstitious  rites  of  the  medicine  man  held  in 
reverence  by  all  Indians.  That  some  form  of  Christianity  has  not  been  introduced 
among  these  Indians  before  this  is  unfortunate.  They  are  an  intelligent,  industri- 
ous, and  progressive  tribe,  and  as  susceptible  to  the  teaching  of  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  as  they  have  been  to  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  good  work  once  begun  will  continue.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  erect  a  small  chai>el  for  missionary  purposes  at  an  early  date. 

UfAiymfnmiHittimiM. — I  resi>ectfully  recommcud  that  the  original  amount  of  $6,000  be 
appropriated  for  the  pay  of  employees  at  this  agency ;  that  a  new,  permanent,  and 
substantial  dam  be  built  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  per  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions submitted  to  your  office  last  year;  that  the  proposed  legislation  contained  in 
Senate  bill  S9  be  defeated ;  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between  these  Indians 
and  your  office  on  October  17, 1891,  be  revived,  if  possible,  and  affirmed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  new  agreement  similar  thereto  be  made  with  these  Indians. 

Conditiion.— In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  yon  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
your  office  has  treated  my  many  recjuests  and  recommendations. 

I  would  be  selfish  indeed  if  I  did  not  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful, 
industrious,  and  efficient  assistance  rendered  me  by  the  employees  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  this  a^^ency. 

I  herewith  transmit  statistical  information. 

Very  respectfully, 

I.  J.   WOOTTEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Aoenot, 

White  Rock,  A'er.,  September  1, 1895, 

Sir:  In  resiionse  to  your  circular  letter  of  instruction  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  second  annual  report. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians,  etc.,  on  this  reservation,  and 
is  made  up  from  a  carefully  prepared  census  taken  on  July  5, 1895 : 

Shoshones :  Total  population 408 

Males  over  18 136 

Females  over  14 132 

School  children  6  to  16— 

Males 39 

Females 32 

Under6 55 
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Pi-Utes:  Total  population 210 

Males  ovor  18 67 

Females  over  14 74 

School  children  6  to  16 — 

Males 24 

Females 20 

UnderO 86 

Total  Shoshones  and  Pi-Utes 618 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  October  1,  1893.  It  is  located  on  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation,  which  was  established  by  Executive  order  April  16,  1877,  and  is  said  to 
contain  400  square  miles,  or  256,000  acres — about  two^thirds  in  Nevada  and  one- 
third  in  Idaho. 

The  country  is,  of  course,  mountainous,  but  there  are  a  number  of  valleys  and 
gulches,  quite  well  supplied  with  water  from  small  streams,  which  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  tillable  land  for  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion. It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  eleyation  of  the  country  is  so  groat 
that  the  seasons  are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  crops 
perish  in  the  spring  or  fall  by  the  encroachment  of  cold  weather. 

All  the  Indians  put  out  small  crops  of  potatoes,  as  well  as  barley,  wheat,  oats, 
garden  stuffs,  etc.,  and  showed  a  perfect  willingness  to  care  for  them;  but  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  during  the  time  it  was  most  ueeiled,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  the  crops  are  very  short.  The  hay  erop  was  a  so  short  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Indians  have  always  relied  on  the  wild  grass  for  hav  heretofore,  out  I  have 
endeavored  to  have  them  grow  alfalfa,  and  ditches  are  now  being  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  irrigation  for  that  crop.  I  anticipate  good  results  from  my 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  drought  of  the  past  year  was  caused  in  this  way :  Nearly  all  the  snow  of  last 
year  fell  in  the  late  spring,  and  being  very  light  in  weight  it  did  not  pack  on  the 
mountains,  the  result  being  that  when  it  melted  the  water  came  in  torrents  down 
the  mountains  and  was  soon  beyond  the  valleTS  of  the  reservation.  As  reported  by 
me  at  the  time,  these  floods  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  ditches,  dams,  etc., 
at  the  agency. 

This  country  is  preeminently  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  by  encouraging  the  Indians  to  raise  cattle  for  the  market  a  very  decided 
step  would  be  taken  toward  placing  them  upon  a  foundation  of  self-support.  I 
believe  these  people  to  be  sufficiently  advanoed  in  civilization  to  be  well  able  to  t«ke 
intelligent  care  of  stock,  and  I  would  recommend  as  a  means  of  encouragement 
that  a  suitable  number  of  well-bred  standard  oows  and  bulls  be  issued  to  the  Indiana 
of  this  resen'ation.  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  feel 
sure  that  much  money  would  be  saved  to  the  Oovemment  in  the  end. 

These  are  simple,  kind,  and  gentle  people,  and  disturbances  are  not  as  freqiuent 
among  theln  as  they  would  be  amonpf  an  equal  number  of  white  people  dwelling 
together.  Ihey  are— exceptional  ae  it  may  appear — willing  workers,  and  whenever 
there  is  any  work  coming  within  their  oapabilities  they  are  desirous  and  anxious 
to  do  it.  They  have  done  all  the  work  on  tne  irrigating  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  as  well 
as  freighting  of  all  supplies  from  the  railroad.  They  also  furnish  and  haul  to  the 
agency  all  wood  consumed  at  the  agency  and  achool.  I  have  experienced  no  trouble 
whatever  from  lack  of  sufficient  Indian  help. 

The  work  of  education  in  the  boarding  school  has  progressed  rapidly  and  the  year 
has  been  a  suocessfbl  one.  The  pupils  are  bright  and  apt  to  learn,  and  set  an  excel- 
lent example  for  the  emulation  of  the  Indian  residents  of  the  reservation.  The 
education  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  certainly  a  success  and  is  of  the  ^eatest 
importance.  The  instruction  imparted  not  only  benefits  the  rising  generation,  but 
tends  indirectly  to  educate  the  whole  people,  and  will  awaken  and  keep  alive  in 
them  a  desire  for  improvement  whieh  can  not  so  well  and  so  cheaply  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  By  this  policy  the  whole  people  will  from  day  to  day  see  the 
advancement  of  the  young,  sma  will  of  necessity  gain  considerable  in  their  own 
lives. 

While  these  Indians  are  in  favor  of  reservation  schools,  they  are  decidedly  averse 
to  sending  their  children  away  from  the  reservation  for  an  education.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  transfer  of  a  number  of  pupils  to  an  Eastern  school  in  order  that  a  hi>;her 
education  than  that  afforded  here  can  be  obtained  and  to  make  room  in  our  school 
for  children  now  out  on  the  reservation  and  not  attending  any  school,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  all  my  efforts  to  secure  the  consent  of  parents  for  such  transter  have 
proved  unavailing. 

The  agency  buildings  and  other  improvements  consist  of  the  agent's  residence  and 
office,  combined  in  a  one-story  adobe  structure;  the  old  adobe  two-story  schoolhouse, 
the  new  boarding  school,  a  two-story  ftame;  a  laundry,  a  physician's  office  and  hos- 
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pital  building  combined ;  a  nteam  flouring  mill,  a  commissary  store  building,  a  car- 
penter shop  and  lumber  house  combined;  ihe  agency  and  school  bams  and  attached 
corrals,  and  irrigation  water  ditches,  reservoir,  and  water  piping. 

During  the  year  past  there  have  been  constructed  a  frame  implement  house  for 
storing  implements,  hard  woods,  salt,  oil,  and  all  wagon  materials;  a  guardhouse, 
12  by  16  feet,  substantially  built,  and  a  large  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  combined, 
built  from  material  from  the  old  implement  boose/  which  was  torn  down,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  new  material. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  L.  Hargrove, 
Untied  SUies  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Report  of  Sctperintendknt  of  Western  Shoshone  School. 

WisTBaH  SHOSBom  BoABDmo  School,  JMy  J,  J09S. 

Mt  Diab  Sn:  I  bttTS  tbs  honor  to  sabmit  to  you  thn  my  first  uiDtial  report 

The  past  nohool  year  hM  been  one  of  proiipenty  and  ooniinesdable  progress  in  each  depRrtaDoit  of 
the  school.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  school  enrolled  about  80  young  boys  and  girls,  of  ages 
ran^inc  from  5  to  10  years.  These  pupim  have  done  remarkably  well,  not  only  in  learning  to  speak  the 
English  language,  but  also  in  reading,  writing,  etc. 

The  nanber  of  employees  alloweid  this  scnool  is  at  present  soTen.  tIs,  soperintendent,  matron, 
teacher,  seamstress,  industrial  teacher,  oook,  and  laundress.  During  the  past  year  all  the  positions 
have  been  occupied  except  that  of  cook  and  matron,  which  were  vacant  for  about  two  months. 

The  Improvements  on  buildings  and  surroundings  are  as  follows: 

The  water  system  has  been  extended  to  bam  and  cow  yard.  Painting  on  school  buildings  has  been 
commenced  and  is  progressing  finely.  Our  bell  has  been  elevated  to  top  of  sehool  building  and  now 
occupies  a  pretty  belfry.  The  carpenter  shop  has  been  finished  ofi*  into  two  good  rooms  Ibr  toe  accom- 
modation of  the  industrial  teacher  and  family.  A  bam  for  storing  tools,  wagons,  etc.,  has  been  built. 
A  stone  wall  has  been  constructed  and  much  stone  removed  fh>m  school  grounds.  The  cutting  of 
wood,  which  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand  saws  In  the  hands  of  the  scnool  boys,  has  during  the 
most  of  the  past  year  been  done  by  horse  power.  The  boys  are  fVee  to  admit  the  great  advmitage  of 
the  new  over  the  old  way. 

The  schoolroom  work  nas  been  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  assisted  by  one 
lady  primaryteacher.  The  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  two  departments  is  com- 
menaable>  The  plan  of  instruction  has  been  to  teach  the  pupils  what  they  will  neea  to  practice  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  matron's  department  has  been  lookod  after  with  much  interest  as  to  all  Its  details.  Much  care 
has  been  taken  to  teach  the  girls  to  be  tidy  and  neat,  not  only  in  toOet  and  dress,  but  also  in  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  manners,  conversation,  and  habits.  They  have  been  taught  to  braid  and  sew  mats, 
tidies,  rags,  etc.  Even  the  smallest  girls  have  been  tanght  to  sweep  ana  make  their  own  beds,  and 
help  set  and  clear  off  the  dining  tables.  Care  has  also  beea  taken  that  proper  instractioa  be  given  in 
all  thedifliBrent  lines  of  work  requiring  their  attention. 

All  the  pupils  connected  with  the  school  have  been  taught  hygienic  laws,  and  especially  bow  to 
ffusrd  against  taking  cold  by  exposing  themselves  to  sudden  changes  and  drafts  of  air.  They  have 
been  tanght  what  is  proper  diet  for  the  promotion  of  health,  and  what  quantities  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  are  necessary  to  be  eaten  at  each  meaL  Good  ts^le  manners  have  been  required  and  due 
courtesy  to  all  innisted  on. 

I  would  most  respectfully  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  agent,  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Har- 
grove, tn  our  school  work,  especially  in  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  and  about  the 
school  boildines  and  in  keeping  the  school  flUea  with  pupils.  Thore  has  evidently  been  on  his  pari 
an  earnnst  desire  that  the  school  might  be  a  success.  To  this  end  we  have  from  time  to  time  received 
welcome  visits  tnan  hira,  accompanied  by  encouraging  words  both  to  pupils  and  teachers.  Our  ettbrts 
as  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  praisea  and  our  success  applauded. 

The  holidays  were  made  especially  Jovoos  to  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons  of  the  school  by  a 
Christmas  treat,  obtained  by  means  kin«y  allowed  by  the  Department  thrtwgh  the  friendly  ofliees  of 
our  agent. 

Supplies  for  school  use  have  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  delivered  upon  requisition  of  superin- 
tendent, and,  in  cases  of  shortage  in  supplies,  prompt  eflbrts  have  been  made  by  the  agent  to  ootain 
them. 

The  bovs'  industriid  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher  assisted  by  the  super- 
intendent, has  been  a  success.  Instruction  in  aU  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  work,  in  the  proper  care 
of  stock,  and  in  the  art  of  irrigating  has  been  imparted.  Indian  youus  seem  equally  as  tractable  as 
white  children. 

The  sewing,  laundry,  and  cooking  departments  have  rendered  good  aervice,  and  most  of  the  Indian 
maidens  instructed  are  becoming  quite  efllcient  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  these 
diflereut  lines  of  work.  In  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  for  themselves  the  girls  instructed 
are  now  quite  independent. 

BecauMof  past  I'aithtulness.  etUciency.  and  devotion  to  duty,  I  would  recommend  the  continuance 
of  the  services  of  the  present  employee  force.    Thanking  yon  lor  the  many  courtesies  shown  me,  and 
the  substautial  support  given  us  as  a  school  by  the  Depvtment,  I  remain, 
Tour  coworker  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  TxNCtNT  Graves,  SuperintendenL 
W.  L.  Harorow. 
United  Skttm  Inditm  Agmt. 
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REPORT  OF  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

MksCalbro  Agency,  Mesoalero,  N.  Mex,,  June  SO,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  yeai  ending 
Jane  30,  1895. 

I  assnmed  charge  of  this  agency  December  11, 1895,  under  Special  Orders  No.  254, 
series  1894,  AdjatantGenerars  Office,  relieving  Cafyt.  L.  F.  Bnmett,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Cenms.— The  census  of  June  30, 1895  (including  children  away  at  school),  shows 453 
Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  of  which  190  are  males  and  163  are  females. 
Of  these,  104  are  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age.  There  were  18  deaths  and 
15  births  during  the  year. 

Reservation.— The  reservation  comprises  about  450.000  acres  of  land,  situated  in 
southern  New  Mexico.  The  land  is  mountainous  ana  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  piYion,  juniper,  spruce,  oak,  and  cedar.  Tne  altitude  of  the 
agency  is  6,263  feet,  of  the  divide  about  8,000,  and  of  Sierra  Blanca  1,400  feet.  Numer- 
ous narrow  canyons  cut  up  the  reservation  in  all  directions.  Some  of  these  have 
springs  in  them,  some  having  running  streams  part  of  the  year,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  are  dry. 

Tillable  land  is  scarce,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  water  to  irrigate  the  greater  part 
of  what  there  is.  The  land  in  Elk  and  Silver  Springs  canyons  may  be  susceptible  of 
raising  crops  without  irrigation,  as  there  is  considerable  rainfall  durinf(  the  summer, 
but  water  for  domestic  purposes  must  be  obtained,  else  the  Indians  will  not  remain 
on  the  land  to  watch  their  crops,  but  will  resort  to  the  springs  miles  away.  There 
is  a  small  patch  of  land  (20  acres)  in  the  Carrizo  and  another  at  Three  Rivers  (20 
acres),  but  with  the  exception  of  the  land  along  the  Tularosa  River,  and  possibly  in 
Elk  and  Silver  Springs  canyons,  the  reservation  is  in  the  main  worthless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  although  it  is  an  ideal  country  for  stock. 

The  best  land  alons  the  Tularosa  on  the  reservation  is  held  under  private  land 
claims  by  whites,  and  at  present  is  not  available  for  Indian  farms.  Thousands  of 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  outsiders  range  on  the  reservation,  where  they 
find  good  grass  and  plenty  of  water. 

The  reservation  contains  beds  of  coal  and  numerous  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  precious  metals,  especially  in  the  northwest  section  where  rumor  reports  them 
in  paying  quantities. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  distant  110 
miles,  is  the  railroad  station  for  passengers  and  freight.  The  road  ftt>m  Las  Cruces 
^  to  Tularosa,  18  miles  from  the  agency,  is  over  an  alkali  desert,  with  but  two  stop- 
ping'places  where  water  can  be  obtained,  and  that  so  much  impregnated  with  dele- 
terious salts  as  to  be  dangerous  both  for  man  and  beast.  Tularosa  is  a  Mexican 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  canyon,  18  miles  west,  with  about  5(X)  population, 
there  beingscarcely  a  dozen  American  families  in  the  place.  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  is  99 
miles  east,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad.  Fort  Stanton.  N.  Mex.,  is 
our  telegraph  station,  distant  36  miles  northeast.  The  road  to  Fort  Stanton  and 
Roswell  runs  over  the  mountain,  and  in  the  winter  season  is  often  impassable  from 
snow,  days  at  a  time. 

Mail  arrives  triweekly  from  Las  Cruces. 

The  Tularosa  Valley  at  the  agency  divides  into  the  North  Fork  and  the  South 
Fork.  The  former,  up  which  runs  the  road  to  Fort  Stanton,  is  absolutely  without 
water.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  fh>m  the  head  of  the  river  6  miles  above  the 
agency,  to  Tularosa,  18  miles  below,  has  abundant  water  and  innumerable  springs. 
It  is  in  all  probability  the  best-watered  section  of  New  Mexico.  The  canyon  is, 
however,  narrow,  and  the  tillable  land  is  from  100  to  250  yards  wide  only.  The  crops 
that  can  be  raised  vary  of  course  with  the  altitude. 

Farming.— All  the  land  on  the  reservation  where  there  is  running  water  is  under 
fence,  and  attempts  are  making  to  iarm  it,  but  there  is  barely  5(X)  acres  in  all — about 
1  acre  per  capita.  If  all  the  tillable  land  had  water  and  were  under  cultivation,  it 
would  not  average  10  acres  per  head.  Nearly  all  the  men  have  a  small  patch  of 
some  crop.  They  have  dabbled  heretofore  in  raising  grain  and  vegetables,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  if  land  were  available  and  allotted  to  them,  they  are  sufficiently  versed 
in  farming  to  make  a  living  if  settled  on  it. 

Under  tne  appropriation  authorized  by  the  Department  the  principal  springs  have 
been  opened  up  and  several  wells  dug.  Much  land  has  been  selectea  in  Elk  and  Sil- 
ver Springs  canyons  and  surrounded  uy  posts,  for  which  the  wire  has  not  yet  arrived. 
As  soon  as  the  fencing  is  completed  the  Indians  will  be  urged  to  plow  land  for 
next  year's  crops,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  raised  by  rainfall  alone.  If  seed  be  fur- 
nished, it  is  the  intention  to  *^lant  fall  wheat  this  antunm  as  an  experiment.    These 
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Indians  raise  corn,  oats,  and  pampkins  chiefly,  bnt  this  year  potatoes  have  been 

Slanted  aboat  the  reservation,  which  now  look  very  promising.  Under  that  reeu- 
^tion  of  the  Indian  Office  which  makes  it  "the  chief  duty  of  an  a^nt  to  induce  his 
Indians  to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits/'  I  have  not  hesitated  **  to  bring  every  possible 
influence  to  bear  '*  to  indnce  them  to  select  a  piece  of  land  and  fence  it.  oome  have 
readily  and  cheerfully  selected  pieces  and  fenced  the  same,  others  have  selected  land 
and  cut  their  posts,  while  others  have  sullenly  held  back  and  are  ^et  in  the  transi- 
tion state  of  l^ing  indnced.  I  have  no  doubt  of  eventually  bringing  them  around. 
Unfortunately  the  supplv  of  fence  wire  on  hand  for  completing  the  fencing  ran  out, 
and  a  nnmber  were  unable  to  plant  this  year,  having  no  protection  trom  stock.  A 
supply  has,  however,  been  authorized  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
the  fencing  will  be  completed  and  the  Indians  encouraged  to  plow  and  plant. 

It  is  my  desire  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  winter  wheat  in  the  higher  alti- 
tudes. I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  grown  successfully.  If  it  can  be,  it 
may  solve  the  flour  problem  when,  later,  the  ration  is  taken  away.  Every  adult  male 
Inaian  on  this  reservation  understands  raising  grain.  It  is  only  a  question  of  being 
sufficiently  coerced  and  given  land  to  till,  to  finally  indnce  them  to  farm  on  some 
scale  commensurate  with  their  needs. 

The  indiscriminate  issne  of  rations  and  other  supplies  to  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike  simply  beggars  them  and  makes  them  feel  the  lack  of  any  necessity  for  work- 
ing for  a  self-support  when  a  living  is  so  ungrudgingly  given  them  without  working 
for  it.  The  Mescalero  nature  is  much  like  that  of  nis  white  brethren,  with  whom 
our  charitable  societies  East  have  had  so  much  experience. 

Hopset.—These  Indians  for  the  most  part  live  in  tents  or  tepees.  The  police 
occupy  cabins  belonging  to  the  United  States  situated  at  the  agency.  There  are  in 
addition  some  fourteen  cabins  on  the  Indian  claims,  but  only  one  is  occupied  by  an 
Indian.  Linsey  has  been  issued  yearly,  which  they  use  for  repairing  their  tepees. 
Such  slight  encouragement  as  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I  have 
issned  no  material  for  this  purpose,  and  informed  them  that  the  Government  will 
give  them  no  more.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  rs  soon  as  they  have  to  work  and 
buy  material  for  this  purpose  they  will  see  more  clearly  the  benefit  of  living  in  a 
house,  that,  once  built,  costs  nothing  for  repairs.  I  constantly  urge  this  on  them, 
and  am  gratified  to  say  that  many  have  reported  that  they  have  their  house  logs  cnt. 
Once  settled  in  a  honse.  with  no  tepees  available,  their  inclination  to  wander  from 
spring  to  spring  shonla  leave  them,  and  their  crops  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
entire  time.  Tneir  superstitions  most  be  overcome  to  accomplish  this,  for  where  a 
death  occurs  in  a  house  the  occupant  refuses  to  live  in  it  longer. 

Frsightisg. — All  supplies  have  been  delivered  at  this  agency  by  contract.  The 
total  amountpaid  for  freighting  by  wagon  over  110  miles  of  desert  from  Las  Cruces 
is  abont  $1,500.  All  this  nas  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  valley 
below.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  should  not  earn  this  money,  and  thus  in 
some  degree  learn  its  value  and  the  value  of  their  labor,  and  thus  drive  an  entering 
wedge  into  the  problem  of  their  self-support.  Authority  has  been  granted  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  make  the  trial  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Indians  are  well  pleased 
and  I  have  no  donbt  they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  Wagons  and  harness 
allowed  this  year  were  distributed  by  me  among  those  Indians  who  have  good  teams 
with  this  object  in  view. 

Prodnee. — With  a  change  in  agents  and  farmer  and  no  memoranda  to  refer  to,  I  am 
unable  to  state  accurately  the  fdll  amount  of  grain  raised  by  these  people.  The 
United  States  purchased  from  them  15,000  pounds  of  oats,  15,000  pounds  of  corn,  200 
pounds  of  beans,  and  160  cosds  of  wood.  Besides,  the  Indians  consumed  much  and 
sold  as  much  more  grain  to  outside  parties. 

Allotmsnts. — No  land  has  been  allotted  to  any  of  these  Indians.  There  is  so  little  of 
it  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  so  equitably.  Several  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
me  for  a  ''paper"  for  their  land  after  I  explained  the  subject  to  them,  with  its  advan- 
tages, and  it  is  my  intention  to  take  up  the  matter  soon.  If  each  can  not  have  a  large 
farm,  it  will  be  good  policy  and  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  it  to 
them  as  they  apply  for  it  and  show  a  desire  to  work,  and  let  the  more  sullen  and 
shiftless  ones  take  what  is  left,  as  they  will  doubtless  have  to  do  in  the  end. 

Polios. — The  police  force  consists  of  one  chief  and  thirteen  privates,  who  reside  in 
the  cabins  at  the  agency.  They  assist  in  keeping  the  children  at  school,  breaking 
up  the  manufacture  of  tiswin,  making  arrests,  etc.  Their  chief  duty,  however,  is  in 
herding  the  beeves  and  killing  them  for  the  weekly  issues.  Several  changes  have 
been  made,  all  of  which  were  in  the  interest  of  better  discipline,  and  which  have 
been  duly  reported  to  the  Indian  Office.  Every  policeman  must  have  a  piece  of  land, 
and  they  are  reqnired  at  all  times  to  wear  civilized  clothing,  which  was  heretofore 
not  enforced  among  them. 

Pimishmsnts. — ^The  Indian  court  in  my  opinion  is  not  of  much  use  in  dealing  with 
the  Mescaleros.  Summary  action  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  quickly  incarcerating 
offenders  and  working  them  at  hard  labor  has  a  much  better  effect.    Two  Indians 
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were  killed  during  the  year  in  dmnken  brawU  by  other  Indians.  Tke  lailer  were 
promptly  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  and  are  now  in  the  jail  at  Lae  CmoeB 
awaiting  trial.  Tiswin  makerti,  wife  beaters,  and  disorderly  persona  get  the  benefit 
of  the  gnardhouse.  Tiswin  making  is  not  so  prevalent  as  when  I  first  took  ohfU|(<e« 
Whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  material  or  the  repressive  meaenres  taken,  I  eau  not 
now  say. 

CMwol.— There  are  104  children  of  school  age— 5  to  18  years — belonging  to  this 
reservation.  Of  these,  22  are  at  the  n  on  reservation  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo. 
The  attendance  at  the  Meecalero  boarding  school  up  to  June  15, 1894,  was  52.  Beings 
convinced  that  the  return  of  the  children  to  camp  during  July  and  August  was  a 
grievous  detriment,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  in  May,  setting  forth 
that  during  this  vacation  the  children  lost  the  benefits  of  their  schooling*  al^rbed 
the  Indian  ideas  of  morality,  were  put  back  into  the  breech  clout  and  blanket, 
became  dirty  and  lousy,  forgot  their  English,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  worst 
instead  of  tlie  best  influences  on  the  reservation;  that  many  were  not  allowed  to 
return ;  the  youn^f  gii'ls  were  either  married  off  to  keep  tliem  out  or  returned  little 
better  than  prostitutes,  and  that  the  agent  and  police  were  weeks  in  getting  them 
together  again.  I  requested  authority  to  keep  tnem  at  school  during  the  vacation, 
as  is  done  at  nonreservation  schools.  The  Commissioner  authorized  me  to  make  the 
experiment,  provided  I  could  do  so  without  arousing  the  hostility  of  the  parents 
against  the  school. 

Accordingly,  I  summoned  all  children  of  school  age  to  be  brought  in,  expecting  to 
get  a  half  dozen.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  24  were  brought  in.  I  accepted 
20,  and  rejected  4  for  being  too  young.  At  this  writing  94  out  of  104  school  children 
are  enrolle<l  at  school,  making  90  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  the  opposition  to  the 
school  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  is  about  broken.  Heretofore  the  old  women  have 
strenuously  objected  to  having  the  girls  attend  school,  preferring  to  keep  them  to 
sell  in  marriage  at  the  tender  ages  of  8  to  12  years.  Six  were  kept  out  last  year,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  agent  and  police  availed  naught.  The  children  hid  in  the  brush 
when  the  police  or  agent  came  in  sight.  To  put  them  in  by  force  means  continual 
runaways.  I  therefore  adopted  the  policy  of  coercing  the  parents  in  every  way 
except  by  force.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  five  out  of  t-he  six  nave  brought  in  their 
girls,  and  at  this  writing  the  boarding  school  at  this  agency  contains  forty  boys  and 
thirty-two  girls.    There  are  several  more  that  1  expect  to  get. 

Accomm<^ations  of  all  kinds  are  limited,  but  estimates  for  additions  have  been 
approved.  No  provision  for  an  assembly  and  class  room  was  however  made.  The 
present  room  is  17  by  37  feet,  and  besides  accommodating  the  different  classes  is, 
at  the  evening  assemblit's  of  children,  teachers,  and  employees,  called  on  at  times  to 
hold  100  persons.    It  is  like  trying  to  put  a  quart  of  water  into  a  pint  cup. 

These  Indians  seem  violently  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  nonreservation 
schools.  They  ar^ue  that  as  good  teachers  can  be  supplied  for  their  own  school  as 
for  the  outside  schools.  Several  deaths  among  their  children  at  nonreservation 
schools  have  increased  their  prejudices. 

The  school  has  a  superintendent,  teacher,  industrial  teacher,  matron,  seamstress, 
laundress,  cook  and  assistant  cook,  and  carpenter.  The  assistant  cook  and  carpenter 
are  Indians  from  the  Pima  Reservation,  educated  at  the  Albuquernue  Indian  School, 
and  give  good  satisfaction.  Their  employment  is  a  strong  object  lesson  to  the  other 
Indians  and  to  the  children. 

The  school  farm  raises  hay  and  fodder  sufficient  for  the  stock,  and  vegetables 
enough  for  a  welcome  addition  t<>  the  table  fare.  Corn,  beans,  cabbage^  cauliflower, 
beets,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  squash,  pnmpKins,  and  turnips  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Two  acres  are  in  potatoes  this  year.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  raise  all  the 
school  will  need  hereafter,  if  this  experiment  is  successful,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be.  An 
increased  acreage  was  put  in  this  year,  rendered  possible  by  a  new  ditch  butlt  by 
Indian  labor,  which  gives  an  abundance  of  water.  This  ditch  also  added  more  land 
to  the  irrigable  portion  of  the  school  farm.  This  land  should  be  planted  to  orchard, 
as  fruit  grows  well  within  a  mile  of  the  agency  and  should  do  so  liere. 

The  boys,  under  charge  of  the  industrial  teacher,  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  and 
assist  at  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  The  girls  assist  in  the  kitchen,  laundry*  and 
dormitories.  They  also,  under  charge  of  the  seamstress,  make  all  the  girls'  cloth- 
ing and  such  clothing  and  repairs  for  the  boys  as  may  be  needed.  School  has  been 
in  session  for  ten  months,  with  five  hours  of  school  during  five  days  of  the  week. 

The  experiment  of  retaining  the  children  during  the  summer  will  be  a  success. 
The  old  people  already  acquiesce  readily.  The  movement,  while  entailing  slight 
extra  expense  on  the  United  States  and  extra  work  for  the  employees,  will  have  a 
valuable  effect  on  the  children  and  ultimately  on  the  tribe.  The  industrial  work. 
which  will  solely  occupy  their  time  (it  being  the  height  of  the  farm  season),  will 
teach  them  a  knowledge  of  practical  things  they  would  wholly  miss  if  they  were 
in  the  tepee.  Besides,  the  new  ones  will  have  two  months  in  which  to  learn  some 
English,  which  will  be  of  vast  help  in  making  a  start  in  their  secular  education 
in  September.  Plenty  of  recreation  will  be  supplied  them  in  the  way  of  picnics 
outings,  etc. 
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Mltfftlige  ttaddiyorod.— These  are  a  people  of  onlok  marriages  and  qnicker  divorce— 
etils  fostered  by  their  inherited  code  of  morality  and  by  a  strong  favorable  public 
sentiment.  Several  of  them  are  polygamists,  with  two  and  three  wives,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  eiee  they  all  live  happily.  Others  are  content  with  one  wifb  at  a  time,  but 
their  life's  pathway  is  strewn  with  discanled  favorites.  lu  consequence  of  this,  of 
the  268  fbmales  on  this  reservation  75  are  widows  of  the  kind  vulgarly  termed 
'*  grass.''  This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  controlled  in  time.  1  have  discnssed  the  sub- 
ject with  some  of  the  older  ones  and  they  favor  a  change,  so  they  say.  Any  coercion 
at  present  may  meet  with  a  dogged  opposition  that  win  i)e  hard  to  combat,  bnt  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  the  subject  my  early  attention.  I  do  not  like  to  lay  down  too 
many  ''don'ts"  at  once.  They  have  had  a  good  many  submitted  to  them  already, 
and  as  fast  as  they  acquiesce  I  present  more. 

In  spite  of  the  easv  divorce  this  tribe  is  about  as  badly  henpecked  as  it  were  pos- 
sible to  imagine.  The  **  old  *^  woman,  not  the  "  new."  reigns  on  this  reservation.  A 
simple  superstition  of  these  people  creates  a  stumbling  block  that  Is  made  manifest 
very  often  when  the  agent  or  the  **  man  in  Washington  *^  tries  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
or  a  movement  in  the  Interest  of  their  better  condition  and  support.  ''My  mother- 
in-law,''  that  miich  maligned  treasure  of  a  higher  civilization,  wields  here  a  power 
that  is  like  a  rock  against  which  lawful  auth<mty  beats  in  vain.  Just  why  it  is  no 
Indian  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  to  me,  bnt  an  Indian  can  not  look  at  his  mother- 
in-law.  If  8he  enters  his  tepee  he  leaves.  If  he  enters  and  she  is  within  he  flies 
at  once.  He  can  not  stay  in  her  august  presence.  If  his  wife  and  he  quarrel,  his 
motber-in-law  puts  in  an  appearance  and  manages  his  domestic  affairs  during  his 
enforced  absence  so  long  as  she  pleases.  Perhaps  she  takes  his  wife  to  her  tepee, 
where  he  dare  not  follow.  He  comes  to  terms  or  the  situation  constitutes  a  divorce. 
Does  the  agent  wish  a  child  brought  to  school,  or  a  head  of  family  to  take  land  and 
try  to  f^rm  it,  the  motber-in-law,  if  hostile — and  she  usually  is— appears  on  the 
scene  and  the  head  of  the  family  hunts  the  woods.  The  sight  of  several  stalwart 
bucks  hiding  behind  doors,  barrels,  and  steps  because  a  dried-up,  wizened  squaw 
heaves  in  sight  is  a  spectacle  that  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  lor  its  far-reaoning 
results.  A  man  with  polygamist  practices  should  be  entitled  to  some  sympathy 
when  one  considers  that  the  incubus  increases  with  his  added  wives.  The  Indian 
with  many  wives  in  succession  to  his  credit  is  in  as  bad  a  fix.  The  inevitable  result 
is  that  if  the  agent  encoimters  the  ill  will  of  these  women  his  trouble  will  begin. 
Even  a  threat  of  a  visit  from  his  wife's  mother  will  deter  an  Indian  from  doing  the 
agent's  bidding.  If  she  should  come  and  sit  on  his  earthly  possessions  she  could 
reduce  him  in  one  instant  from  affluence  to  beggary,  as  viewed  from  his  standpoint, 
until  such  time  as  she  could  be  propitiated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  agent  practically  has  innumerable  mothers-in-law  in  doing 
his  duty.  In  taking  landTt  will  be  essential  that  in  order  to  keep  intact  the  rights 
of  succession  thereto  the  family  relation  once  entered  into  be  maintained.  To  do 
this  the  mother-in-law  must,  so  to  speak,  be  reduced  to  the  ranks.  I  have  informed 
a  number  that  the  guard  house  awaits  any  of  them  who  I  may  learn  have  interfered 
maliciously  with  the  families  of  their  children.  Hard  labor  added  to  the  sentence 
mav  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  superstition.  When  that  is  done  marriage 
and  divorce  can  be  better  controllea,  children  will  be  sent  to  school  more  willlin^ly, 
and  will  be  selected  without  cavil,  and  work  for  their  support  will  be  entered  into 
more  cheerfully. 

Bemaikt. — In  considering  the  question  of  the  self-support  of  these  Indians  many 
things  must  be  taken  Into  account.  A  small  band  of  453  Indians  occupies  a  reserva- 
tion of  450,000  acres.  Lime,  coal,  timber,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  on  this  reser- 
zntion,  and  of  these  resources  these  Indians  can  mase  no  use  whatever.  Of  land 
under  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  there  is  about  1  acre  each.  If  the  experiment 
I  am  making  of  utilizing  the  high  land  for  farms  under  rainfall  succeeds  tnere  will 
then  not  be  10  acres  per  capita,  and  on  this  land  water  must  be  developed  by  wells 
for  domestic  purposes.  Three  townships  on  the  northwest  (two  on  the  north  and 
one  on  the  west)  form  a  jog  on  the  reservation  with  two  reentering  angles.  A  per- 
sonal reconnaissance  of  these  townships  shows  them  to  be  occupied  by  some  25 
Indians  who  are  trying  to  farm  20  acres,  all  the  available  farming  land  in  the  entire 
three  townships,  and  not  sufficient  water  for  these  20  acres. 

Beds  of  coal  cro]>  out  in  many  places,  and  report  has  it  that  the  precious  metals 
are  in  this  section  in  payinj^  quantities.  With  the  greatest  propriety  these  three 
townidiipe  could  be  cut  off  irom  the  reservation  and  their  immense  natural  resources, 
of  no  use  whatever  to  these  Indians,  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive white  people  for  development. 

Any  policy  lookmc  to  the  self-support  of  the  Mescalero  Indians  on  the  present 
reservation,  with  its  limited  farming  land  and  but  one  running  stresm,  must  nave  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  some  stock  that  will  furnish  meat  and  a  source  of  income  when 
rations  are  finally  taken  away.  There  is  abnndant  grass  and  numerous  springs  with 
which  immense  nerds  of  sheep  can  be  raised.  At  present  the  cattle,  norses,  and 
hogs  of  the  white  settlers  a^Joioing  graze  owr  this  reservation  free  and  unrestricted. 
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The  stock  not  being  under  herd  drift  wherever  they  please,  and  of  coarse  ranse  on 
the  reservation  where  the  grass  is  so  fine.  It  is  idle  to  expect  the  cattlemen  willlease 
the  grazing  privilege  when  they  can  ^et  it  for  nothing. 

The  experiment  of  these  Indians  raising  their  own  cattle  was  tried  some  years  ago, 
when  500  were  issued  to  them.  They  were  too  lazy  and  shiftless  to  look  after  them 
and  brand  the  calves.  Some  killed  and  ate  their  cattle  at  once,  others  killed  and 
ate  their  neighbors'  cattle,  the  narrow  lines  of  the  reservation  permitted  some  cattle 
to  drift  off,  and  "mstlers,''  of  which  this  section  boasts  many,  saw  that  they  did  not 
return.  In  consequence,  instead  of  having  a  large  herd,  as  they  should  had  they 
taken  care  of  the  nucleus  given  them,  it  is  doubtful  if  25  head  could  be  rounded  up 
to-day.  No  better  success,  in  my  opinion,  would  attend  another  exi>eriment  with 
cattle. 

With  sheep,  however,  the  result  should  be  different.  This  entire  reservation, 
except  two  townships,  is  a  fine  sheep  range.  In  fact,  men  of  this  section  well 
versed  in  sheep  raising  tell  me  it  is  the  finest  sheep  range  in  New  Mexico.  Sheep, 
nnlike  cattle,  must  be  close-herded  day  and  night.  It  is  a  job  at  which  the  squaws 
could  spend  their  time  with  greater  profit  to  all  than  in  idleness  andtiswin  making. 
Foreign  cattle  will  leave  the  reservation,  as  they  will  not  graze  on  the  same  land  with 
sheep.  This  will  give  the  Indians  the  control  of  their  grazing.  A  few  acres  of  land 
and  a  fiock  of  sheep  to  each  family  ought  in  a  few  years  to  get  these  people  from 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Government. 

The  present  ration  will  keep  these  Indians  without  the  necessity  of  working  for 
food.  The  annuities  more  than  keep  them  from  the  necessity  of  working  for 
clothing.  In  fact,  the  latt«r  have  been  sold  as  soon  as  issued  for  a  tithe  of  their 
value  to  the  hangers-on  of  this  reservation,  who  have  preyed  on  these  Indians  and 
on  the  Government  for  years.  The  gratuitous  issue  of  all  supplies  needed  to  meet 
their  necessities  is  a  curse  to  this  people,  as  it  would  be  to  any  white  community. 
It  pauperizes  them  in  a  worse  degree  than  if  they  had  nothing.  The  incentive  to 
work  and  the  ambition  to  better  themselves  is  stifled  under  such  a  system.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  rations  or  annuities  be  increased.  In  fact,  the  former 
should  be  gradually  pinched  off  until  they  are  forced  to  work  to  buy  such  commodi- 
ties as  cofi^,  sugar,  salt,  flour,  and  matches,  beef  being  the  last  item  to  be  taken 
away. 

To  do  this  sufficient  land  should  be  given  each  family  on  which  to  raise  vegeta- 
bles, also  the  necessary  implements  and  seed  for  a  start,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  from 
which  they  may  get  meat  to  eat  and  wool  to  sell.  The  land  should  have  running 
water  for  irrigating  purposes.  There  is  much  of  such  land  along  the  Tularosa  River, 
both  on  and  off  the  reservation,  not  now  owned  by  the  Indians.  This  land  should 
be  acquired  if  possible  and  apportioned  among  the  Indians,  a  start  given  as  recom- 
mended above,  and  a  time  set  absolutely  when  all  rations  and  annuities  shall  cease. 
Stem  necessity  alone  will  drive  this  entire  tribe  to  work.  It  were  better  for  the 
United  States  to  spend  a  lump  sum  at  once  and  get  these  Indians  self-supporting  in 
a  few  years  than  to  make  dribbling  appropriations  for  them  for  many  years  and  then 
be  still  issuing  them  food  and  clothing. 

The  situation  here  should  be  treated  in  a  businesslike  way.  No  attempts  should 
be  made  to  deal  with  them  as  a  tribe,  nor  through  any  h  eadmen.  Ignore  the  latter 
and  deal  with  the  individual.  No  recognition  of  a  title  in  them  to  the  reservation 
should  be  made.  The  sooner  it  is  impressed  on  them  that  the  Government  is  supreme, 
and  will  do  what  it  pleases  with  them  and  theirs,  the  sooner  they  will  get  a  glim- 
mer of  reason  through  their  brains  and  an  ambition  to  go  to  work  and  nse.  Talk- 
ing and  urging  them  in  a  body  will  do  no  good.  The  day  when  their  supplies  will 
be  taken  away  has  been  prophesied  to  them  so  long  without  a  realization  wat  now, 
when  it  is  mentioned,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  a  lie  and  will  never  come 
to  pass.  Hence,  given  the  land,  implements,  seed,  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  ultima- 
tum should  be  announced  that  they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  rations 
and  other  supplies  at  once  bo  stopped. 

In  the  meantime  it  shall  be  my  policy  to  try  and  get  them  to  farm  all  land  now 
available.  The  higher  portions,  where  there  is  rainfall,  will  be  fenced  and  planted; 
wells  Trill  be  dug  to  obtain  water  for  domestic  purposes,  if  possible .  The  full  author- 
ity of  the  regulations,  to  ''  bring  every  influence  to  bear  to  make  the  Indians  labor 
in  civilized  pursuite."  will  be  stretched  to  its  elastic  limit  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  sale  of  their  annuities  will  be  stopped,  in  a  marked  degree, 
b^  issuing  simply  to  individuals  only  when  they  need  them,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  use  them.  But  to  issue  a  pack-horse  load  of  things  they  will  not  use,  to  be  at 
once  taken  off  and  sold,  will  no  longer  be  allowed. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  marked  encouragement  it 
has  given  me  in  my  efforts  to  carry  out  my  policy  and  the  generous  appropriations 
it  has  made  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  E.  Stottlkr, 
Fir$t  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoBaassioNER  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Mkscalbro  School. 

MesCALERO,  N.  Mbx.,  Jul^  i,  2895. 

Sir  :  I  heTewHh  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  firtt  anntuU  report  of  the  Mescalero  boarding  school. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  TT—boys,  45;  ffirU.  32;  the  average  attendance  for  the  acnool  year 
(ten  months)  being  53,^. 
The  following  is  the  enrollment  and  attendance  for  each  quarter: 


Qnarter. 

Enrollment. 

Ayerage  attend- 
ance. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Firsi 

32 
34 
32 
43 

10 
21 
21 
32 

30.0 
31.7 
31.7 
32.5 

17.9 

Second 

20 

Third 

21 

Fonrtb 

23 

I  assnmed  charge  of  the  school  as  superintendent  December  27,  haying  been  promoted  from  the 
teacher's  position  In  this  school. 

The  year's  work,  though  satisfactory  in  the  main,  has  been  greatly  broken  into  by  frequent  chang- 
ing of  employees.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  however,  we  have  our  full  force  of  employees,  with 
eyery thing  going  smoothly. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent  through  the  entire  year.  There  were  fiye  or  six  cases 
of  conjunctiyitis,  which  were  promptly  isolated,  ana  the  smt)ad  of^^tbe  disease  checked. 

There  have  been  but  four  runaways  during  the  year.  The  children  seem  very  well  contented  in 
school. 

The  work  in  the  schoolroom  lias  been  very  well  done.  There  were  two  promotions  during  the  year, 
both  girls.  We  have  followed  tlie  half-day  system,  one  section  going  to  school  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  I  contemplate  alternating  the  sections  next  year,  thus  giving  each  pupil 
the  benefits  of  l>oth  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session.  The  evening  sessions  have  been  devoted  to 
language,  conversstional.  geographical  topics,  music,  and  aocials. 

Tiie  domestic  affairs  of  the  school  have  been  very  ably  managed  by  Mrs.  Nannie  Cook,  the  matron. 
The  girls  have  been  taught  politeness  and  neatness  in  dre^s  and  appearance.  The  kitchen  is  very  ably 
conducted  by  Miss  Lena  Gibson,  who  takes  especial  pains  to  teach  the  girls  under  her  charge.  Both 
girls  and  boys  are  deuiled  to  wait  upon  tables,  and  two  boys  are  detailed  to  scrub  the  dining  room. 
The  work  in  the  laundry  has  been  very  well  done  most  of  the  time.  The  laundress  who  started  in  at 
the  first  of  the  year  had  no  teaching  or  governing  ability,  and,  becoming  generally  unmanageable,  was 
recommended  for  discbarge. 

Tbe  work  in  the  sewing  room  has  been  well  done,  though  nothing  but  the  necessary  sewing  required 
by  the  school  has  been  done.  In  addition  to  the  regular  mending,  the  following  articles  have  been 
made  by  the  seamstress,  with  the  help  of  the  girls : 


Aprons 137 

Bed  spreads 22 

Capes 9 

Curtains 15 

Coats...  25 

Dreeses 70 


Nightgowns 42 

Pillowcases 42 

Skirts 37 

SheeU 84 

Shirts 12 

Towels 119 


Underwear suits..  74 

Hay  covers.. 2 

Pants  lined pairs..  8 

Skirts  and  dresses  altered.  10 


The  farm  has  been  managed  in  a  very  eflBcient  manner  by  Mr.  Rowland,  the  industrial  teacher,  who 
raised  during  the  year,  with  the  help  of  the  boys,  20  bushels  beets,  30  pounds  lettuce,  30  pounds  rad- 
ishes, 300  Hubbard  squashes.  250  pumpkins,  1,300  heads  cabbage,  200  bushels  com,  25  tons  hay  cut,  20 
bushels  onions,  60  bushels  turnips,  500  heads  cauliflower,  10  gallons  cucumbers,  20  bushels  pease,  10 
bushels  beans,  and  20  tons  com  fodder. 

The  prospect  for  a  Urge  crop  this  year  is  excellent.  We  have  about  twice  the  amount  in  garden  we 
had  last  year,  and  hope  to  have  enough  vegetables  to  supply  the  school  for  the  year. 

The  pressing  needs  of  the  school  are  increased  accommodations.  We  need  more  dormitory  room, 
an  assembly  and  class  room,  laundry  and  bath  rooms,  and  sick  rooms.  Rooms  for  employees  are  also 
much  needed.  We  have  received  so  many  more  children  this  year  than  were  expected  that  additional 
room  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  assistant  cook  for  next  year  will  handicap  us  greatly.  The  help  which  the 
girls  are  able  to  give  in  the  kitchen  is  very  little,  owing  to  their  sise.  The  average  age  of  all  pupils 
in  school  is  0  years.  We  have  but  four  girls  12  years  of  age.  and  their  assistance  is  needed  in  the 
sewing  room  and  laundry,  as  well  as  in  the  caring  for  their  own  dormitories  and  sitting  room.  We 
received  twenty  new  pupfls  (all  ver^r  small)  within  the  last  two  weeks,  making  the  number  to  cook 
for  72.  All  the  cooking  and  baking  is  done  on  one  range,  and  the  work  is  entirely  too  much  for  one 
woman. 

The  present  employees  are  doing  good,  efficient  work. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  thank  our  agent,  Lieut.  V.  £.  Stottler,  for  his  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
the  warm  interest  he  takes  in  the  school  in  all  its  departments. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  Davis, 
SupmrinUndent  and  Principal  Teacher, 

The  SUPKBXKTIlfDBIfT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Ft,  N.  Mex,,  Augusf^O,  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  anbinit  the  following  report  of  the  afikirs  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1895 : 

PUEBLOS. 

Population. — As  it  is  impossible  without  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
to  take  the  census  of  nineteen  pueblos  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
stretching  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  to  the  southwest,  and  no  appro- 
priation having  been  made,  I  can  only  give  the  same  figures  quoted  in  my  last  annual 
report,  with  the  remark  that  in  some  of  the  pueblos  I  estimate  a  slight  increase  in 
the  numbers.  Total  population,  8,536;  males  over  18  years  of  age,  2,701;  females 
over  14  years  of  afi^e,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16,  2,323. 

Schools. — I  am  pleased  to  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
school.  Year  by  year  parents  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education  for 
their  offspriug.  The  number  of  Indian  schools  m  connection  with  this  agency  is 
twelve,  one  less  than  last  year,  the  Ramona  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fe  having  been 
discontinued.  Four  of  these  are  Government  schools,  namely,  one  at  Santa  Clara, 
one  at  Laguna,  one  at  Cochiti^  and  one  at  Zia  pueblo.  The  other  eight  are  contract 
schools,  one  being  the  boarding  school  at  Bernalillo,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  and  the  others  day  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Santa  F6.  The  latter  are  situated  at  the  following  puebloA :  Taos, 
San  Juan,  Santo  Domingo,  Jemez,  Isleta,  Pahuate  (Laguna),  and  Acoroa.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  these  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1895,  was  587,  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  two  day  schools  conducted  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — one  at  Sciama  (Laguna)  and  the  other  at 
Zutii  pueblo;  but  as  they  do  not  report  to  this  agency  I  am  unable  to  give  statistics. 

It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Government  day  school  at  the  pueblo  of  San 
Felipe.  Land  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpase  of  school  buildings, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fall  will  see  a  school  in  active  operation  there. 

Habits. — I  have  observed  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  this  respect.  Every  year 
more  of  the  Indians  are  adopting  citizen  dress,  and  in  other  ways  conforming  to  the 
usages  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors. 

Issues. — There  has  been  the  usual  issue  of  farming  implements,  fence  wire,  and 
useful  tools  to  the  deserving  ones  during  the  year,  for  which  the  Indians  are  grate- 
Ail.  I  believe  that  they  are  careful  of  and  make  good  use  of  any  property  so  issued 
to  them. 

One  youth  who  had  learned  the  shoemaking  trade  at  one  of  our  industrial  schools 
was  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  shoemaker's  tools,  by  means  of  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  living. 

These  Indians  support  themselves  by  cultivating  the  grants  of  land  attached  to 
each  pueblo,  raising  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables,  occasionally  having 
a  surplus  to  dispose  of  in  addition  to  the  quantity  needed  for  their  own  consumption. 
At  some  of  the  pueblos  fruits  are  raised  successfully,  and  this  might  be  the  case  at 
nearly  all  of  them  if  the  Indians  were  not  too  poor  to  purchase  the  young  trees.  I 
have  had  several  applications  for  fruit  trees  to  plant  at  their  homes,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  a  judicious  way  in  which  to  assist  these  people.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  750  or  1,000  young  trees  be  furnished — say 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots^-for  issue  to  these  Indians  at  the  proper 
season. 

Health. — During  the  past  vear  two  of  the  pueblos  have  been  visited  by  a  fatal 
epidemic.  It  commenced  at  Cochiti  in  July,  1894,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  agency 
physician  to  be  spinal  meningitis,  or  spotted  fever;  the  number  of  deaths  there 
was  42.  The  cfisease  made  its  appearance  at  Santo  Domingo,  a  neighboring  pueblo, 
last  spring,  and  a  considerable  number  have  died  there.  When  I  learned  of  the 
disease  having  extended  to  that  pueblo,  I  immediately  communicated  with  the  gov- 
ernor, offering  the  services  of  the  agency  physician  and  a  supply  of  medicines,  but 
could  elicit  no  response,  although  L  wrote  several  letters  on  the  subject. 

Sister  Katharine  (Miss  Dresel),  being  in  this  vicinity  at  the  time,  and  hearing  of 
the  state  of  afi*airs  went  to  the  pueblo  personally,  taking  two  nurses  of  her  order 
and  medicines  supplied  from  this  office.  The  governor  of  the  pueblo  and  his  head- 
men would  not  allow  her  to  enter  any  of  the  dwellings  where  there  were  sick,  would 
not  accept  any  of  the  remedies  offered,  nor  give  any  information  as  to  the  number 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  former  years,  my  time  has  been  occupied  with  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  not  so  much  among  themselves— though  there  are  many  cases 
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of  that  kind — bat  between  the  Indians  and  their  Mexican  and  American  neighbors. 
Their  water  rights  are  often  invaded,  sqnatters  get  on  their  land,  their  timber  is  cut, 
and  their  stocK  stolen.  In  attending  to  these  matters  the  agent  often  has  his  hands 
full,  but  only  in  this  way  are  the  lands  and  property  of  these  Indians  preserved  to 
them  and  the  machinations  of  designing  men  defeated. 

The  statistics  accompanying  annual  report  for  1895  relating  to  the  Pueblo  Indians 
are  reepectftUly  inclosed  herewith. 

JICARILLA  APACHX8. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year— June  30,  1895— shows  the  total 
number  of  this  tribe  to  be  845,  indicating  an  increase  of  3  since  the  census  of  last 
year,  there  having  occurred  33  births  and  30  deaths  among  these  people  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age,  202 ;  num  ber  of  females 
above  14  years  of  age,  258;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16,  240. 

The  health  of  the  tribe*daring  the  year  has  been  fairly  good,  no  contagious  disease 
having  appeared  among  them.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  when  ill  almost  all  of  the 
Indians  have  recourse  to  the  agency  physician. 

Education.— Twenty -two  children  A'om  this  agency  have  been  attending  the  indus- 
trial boarding  school  at  Fort  Lewis.  Colo.,  during  the  past  year  I'hey  are  still 
there  and  making  satisfactory  progress. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a 
boarding  school  should  be  established  here,  urrangements  are  nearly  completed, 
under  instructions  ftom  the  Indian  Office,  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  Gabriel 
Lucero,  containing  160  acres  of  land,  situated  near  tjlie  agency,  and  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  anticipate  that  in  a  short  time  the  purchase  will  be  con- 
summated and  toe  school  in  operation. 

Farming.— Although,  as  stated  in  a  previous  report,  this  is  not  a  good  farming 
country,  seasons  being  short  and  amount  of  rainfall  not  generally  sufficient  to  insure 

food  crops  in  all  years,  yet  f^om  indications  at  the  present  time,  abundance  pf  rain 
avin^  fallen,  large  crops  of  grain,  etc.,  and  excellent  grazing  is  assured.  A 
mnyority  of  the  Indians  nave  planted  more  extensively  than  usual,  and  are  conse- 
quently much  elated  over  their  prospects  for  an  extra  liberal  harvest. 

BaildingB. — During  the  past  year  about  40  dwelling  houses  have  been  bnilt  by 
Indians,  some  constructea  of  logs,  some  of  lumber,  many  of  them  quite  large  and 
comfortable.    They  still  continue  to  fence  and  improve  their  lands  as  they  are  able. 

An  addition  to  the  agency  buildings  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  physician's 
office  and  dispensary,  which  was  much  wanted.  All  toe  agency  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  are  in  good  repair.  A  number  of  new  bridges  spanning  streams  on  the 
reservation  were  washed  away  last  fall.    These  have  all  been  restored. 

Stock. — ^Although  the  past  winter  was  one  of  great  severity,  very  little  loss  of  stock 
occurred.  I  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  and  this  principally  among 
those  who  had  not  provided  forage  for  the  wiuter  months.  Horses — of  which  the^ 
possess  a  large  number,  some  of  them  of  good  qnality— are  at  present  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  increase  has  been  particularly  great  this  spring.  There  are  2,400  sheep 
and  250  goats  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians.  Tuese  also  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  abundance  of  fine  grass  this  season. 

Traspaisen. — As  in  the  past,  trespassers  continue  to  give  constant  annoyance. 
They  look  upon  the  reservation  with  very  covetous  eyes,  and  the  agency  employees 
are  scarcely  able  to  keep  them  off;  in  fact,  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  harsh  means  on  several  occasions.  A  number  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  owners  in 
this  vicinity  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  Indians  removed  firom  the  reservation 
and  settled  elsewhere.  They  take  every  opportunity  of  urging  this  measure  and 
of  seeking  to  bring  it  about. 

Behavior. — The  conduct  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  under  review  has  been,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  very  satisfactory.  There  is  stui  a  dissatisfied  element — the  same  band 
which  two  years  ago  was  brought  back  from  the  counties  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  Taos, 
in  this  Territory.  They  are  a  worthless  set,  who  would  not  be  contented  anywhere 
or  under  any  circumstances  and  are  constant  disturbers  of  the  good  order  ana  peace 
of  the  community.  It  would  conduce  to  the  harmony  of  the  tribe  generally  if  the 
leaders,  Santiago  Largo  and  Juan  Peseta,  could  be  removed  entirely  fix>m  the 
reservation. 

Timber. — Last  fall,  under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  advertised  for  bids 
for  a  portion  of  the  timber  existing  on  the  reser>'ation,  the  sale  having  been  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  easily 
accessible  timber  was  on  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians,  and  the  balance  was  too 
distant  f^om  the  railroad  to  be  available  within  the  time  allowed.  There  were  con- 
sequently no  bids  received.    The  following,  which  bears  on  this  subject,  is  an  extract 
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copy  from  the  report  of  United  States  Indian  Inspector  C.  C.  Duncan  made  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  July,  1895: 

This  reservation  is  12  miles  wide  by  32  long,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  passes  through 
the  extreme  northern  part,  and  most  of  the  land  is  well  timbered  with  pine,  the  proximity  of  which  to 
the  railroad  renders  it  very  valuable,  and  it  can  be  readily  sold  for  a  good  prioe.  The  average  eleva> 
tion  of  the  reservation  is  abont  7,000  feet;  so  high  that  no  crops  except  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  can 
be  raised,  and  these  only  on  favored  spots,  so,  as  can  be  seen,  this  can  never  be  an  agricultnral  reser- 
vation ;  bat  grasses  grow  finely,  and  sneep.  goats,  horses,  and  cattle  do  well,  especiallv  sheep. 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  timber  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  arising  there/rom  be  invested 
in  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  for  the  Indians.  I  understand  that  the  lands  have  been  allotted  and  the 
allotments  accepted  by  the  Indians,  though  not  vet  confirmed  by  the  Department.  Agent  Bnllis  was 
authorised  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  sale  or  the  timber  on  the  unallotted  lands ;  but  upon  investi- 
gation he  found  that  the  lands  of  value  for  timber  had  been  allotted,  and  the  balance  was  so  scattered 
that  hecould  find  no  bidder,  and  no  sale  was  made.  As  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  is  fully 
mature  and  liable  to  be  deatroved  by  fires  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  these  Indians,  with* 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Captain  BuUis,  or.  as  would  be  still  better,  allow  Captain  Bullis  to  sell  for 
these  Indians  such  portions  of  the  timber  as  could  be  disposed  of  without  permanent  ipjnry  to  the 
lands,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  stock,  turning  over  to  each  Indian  the  stocx  brought  ft-om  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  from  their  several  allotanents. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  private  sale,  and  Captain  BuUis's  modesty  may  restrain  him  lh>m  asking 
an  order  to  that  effect.  For  this  reason  I  think  he  should  be  directed  to  make  the  sale  and  invest- 
ment according  to  his  best  judgment.  With  sheep  for  their  timber  these  Indians  will  soon  be  self- 
supporting,  tarn  informed  that  the  removal  of  the  timber  will  improve  the  pasturage,  and  as  it  can 
never  be  of  any  possible  benefit  to  the  Indians,  I  think,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  the  order 
for  the  sale  should  be  granted  at  once. 

In  conclnsiony  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  these  Indians  are  improving  gradu- 
ally from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  they  have  ever  been. 

The  census  report  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  statistics  accompanying  annnal 
report  for  1895  are  inclosed  herewith. 
Respectftilly  submitted. 

John  L.  Bullis, 
Captain  Twentif-fourth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Agency, 
Glean,  N,  Y,,  August  26 ^  1896, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Agency,  N.  Y. 

Nomber  of  Indians.— The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency 
are  divided  by  tribal  organization  as  follows: 

Cayueas 168 

Onondagas 534 

Oneidas 266 

Senecas 2,693 

St.  Regis 1,106 

Tnscaroras 378 

The  Beneoai  and  their  raiervatioiis.— The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugns, 
and  Tonawanda  reservations.  The  Allegany  Reservation  is  located  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  and  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the  easteru  ter- 
minus  being  near  Vandalia  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  reservation  is  from  1  mile  to  2\  miles  in  width,  the  lines 
having  been  run  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  bottom  lauds  of  the  river.  There  are  30,469 
acres  m  this  reservatiouj  of  which  about  11,000  acres  are  tillable;  but  of  this  not 
one-half  is  cultivated  or  m  pasturage.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut 
otf  and  sold.  The  Indians  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  as  a  rule,  pay  but  little 
attention  to  farming.  There  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  them,  but  the  minority 
farm  Just  enough  to  ^et  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  most  of  that  is  obtained  ftx>m 
labor  among  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  893  Sen- 
ecas and  about  73  Onondagas. 

On  the  Allegany  Reservation  are  located  six  villages  laid  out  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  February  19,  1875,  which  authorized  leases  to  be  made  by  the  Seneca 
Nation's  council  of  Indians  to  white  lessees  for  periods  not  exceeding  twelve  years. 
In  1890  thi^  act  was  amended,  authorizing  leases  to  be  made  for  period  not  exceeding 
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ninety-nine  years.  The  twelve-j^ear  leasee  within  these  villages  expired  in  1892,  and 
were  then  renewed  for  ninety -nine  years.  The  rentals  ft'om  these  leases  are  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  amount  to  about  $10,000  per  year.  The  funds 
which  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Seneca  Nation  from  these  rentals  and  other 
sources  are  disbursed  upon  orders  issued  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  authorized  by  vote  of  the  council.  The  rentals  from  leases  in  the  several 
villages  are  steadily  increasing,  as  new  leases  are  being  made. 

I  have  reason  to  believe^  from  well-directed  inquiries  made  by  me,  that  the  funds 
of  the  nation  are  improvidently  expended.  Quite  a  majority  of  the  Indians  are 
ignorant  and  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  business  or  business  transactions,  and 
have  but  little,  if  any,  appreciation  or  knowledge  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  conducted.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  any  considerable 
amount  of  the  money  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as  a  laxly. 

The  descendants  of  the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Complanter,  numbering  about  ninety, 
occupy  a  small  reservation  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  just  south  of  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  about  720  acres  in  the  reservation,  and  it  was 
given  to  Complanter  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
valuable  services  to  the  whites.  His  descendants  own  the  land  in  fee  simple,  and  it 
is  divided  in  severalty  among  them.  A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  between  the 
Complanter  heirs  and  some  whites.  The  heirs  of  Complanter  claim  that  the  whites 
are  occupying  valuable  lands  belonging  to  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all 
the  facts  relating  to  this  controversy,  out  it  seems  that  the  serious  question  in  the 
matter  is  whether  or  not  the  statute  of  limitations  applies  to  the  Indians.  If  it  does, 
the  Indians  have  no  title  to  the  lands,  even  though  it  was  conveyed  to  Complanter. 
The  conveyance  having  been  made  so  many  years  ago,  and  the  lands  having  been  in 
the  adverse  possession  of  the  whites  for  so  many  years,  the  claim  of  the  Indians  is 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  providing  it  applies  to  them.  The  Complanter 
Indians  are  enrolled  ou  the  Allegany  Reservation  census  and  vote  on  that  reservation. 

The  names,  respectively,  of  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  the 
approximate  nnmber  of  acres  in  the  same,  respectively,  are  as  follows : 


Acres. 

Vandalia 240 

Carrollton 2,200 

Great  VaUey 260 


Acres. 

Salamanca 2,000 

West  Salamanca 750 

Red  House 40 


The  approximate  valne  of  improvements  in  each  village,  respectively,  is  as  follows: 

$8,000 


Vandalia 

Carrollton  (exclusive  of  rail- 
road property )  30, 000 

Great  valley 20,000 


Salamanca  (exclusive  of  rail- 
road property) $1,200,000 

West  Salamanca 60,000 

Red  House 50,000 


The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus, 
Chantanqna,  and  Erie.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek,  beginning  at 
a  point  near  Gowanda  and  running  to  Lake  Erie.  It  embraces  21,080  acres  of  land. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  there  is  1,483,  of  whom  l,2i98  are  Senecas,  31 
are  Onondagas,  and  134  Cayuffas.  Many  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  are  good 
farmers,  and  have  well- tilled  firms,  gooa  stock,  and  comfortable  buildings;  the 
majority,  however,  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land.  The  lands  upon  the  Cat- 
taraugus Reservation,  a  large  portion  of  them,  are  valuable,  and  lie  within  the  grape 
belt  and  fruit-growing  section  of  western  New  York,  but  a  large  portion  of  these 
lands  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  brush,  second-growth  timber,  and  such  other 
vegetable  growths  as  are  indigenous  to  the  locality.  If  these  lands  were  properly 
cultivated  and  improved  every  Indian  on  this  reservation  could  be  independent  and 
have  all  the  comforts  of  a  civUized  life.    This  is  true  of  all  the  reservations. 

The  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  a  corporate  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
lands  of  both  reservations.  They  are  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  have  a  constitution  for  their  government.  The  presi- 
dent is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  the  sixteen  councilors,  chosen 
in  equal  numbers  from  each  reservation,  compose  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  the  nation,  and  on  each  reservation 
there  is  a  surrogate,  three  {peacemakers,  a  marshal,  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  All 
the  offloers  are  elected  for  one  year,  except  the  surrogate  and  peacemakers.  The 
surrogate  holds  for  two  years  and  the  peacemakers  are  elected  for  three  years,  their 
terms  expiring  in  alternate  years. 

The  peacemakers  are  judicial  officers.  The  peacemakers'  court  is  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction,  although  the  practice  is  the  same  as  that  in  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  An  appeal  1^  fr^m  the  decision  of  the  peacemakers  to  the  council  and  the 
decision  of  tne  oonnoil  is  conclusive.    The  peacemakers'  court  has  the  same  juris- 
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dictiou  as  tlie  coarts  of  record  of  this  State,  or  rather  as  the  courts  of  record 
having  general  jurisdiction.  This  gives  the  peacemakers'  court  Jurisdiction  over 
all  actions  at  law  and  actions  in  equity  without  any  prescribea  practice,  except 
such  as  is  had  iu  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  are  not  courts  of  record  and 
of  limited  jurisdiction  ;*and  there  is  no  practice  in  instices'  courts  regulating  actions 
in  ejectment,  partition,  and  all  actions  involving  the  title  to  real  estate. 

In  all  controversies  between  Indians  the  Indian  is  practically  without  any  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  The  peacemakers  are  men  unlearned  in  the  law  and  are  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice  iu  any  court.  They  have  not  the  least  notice 
whatever  of  equity  and  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
know  what  is  or  is  not  legal  evidence  of  a  fact.  They  are  captious,  arbitrary,  and 
sometimes  mercenary,  and  many  times  arbitrarily  refuse  to  issue  process  or  enter- 
tain an  application  for  process,  and  iu  cases  where  Important  rights  are  involved. 
There  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  issue  process  or  entertain  a  cause,  however  just 
it  may  be,  and  if  the  applicant  chancer  to  be  inimical  to  any  member  of  the  court 
he  is  likely  to  have  his  application  arbitrarily  refused.  If  a  cause  is  entertained  by 
the  peacemaker's  court  and  an  appeal  taken  to  the  council  the  same  incompetency  is 
found  there,  as  the  members  of  the  council  are  without  any  learning  in  law  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  practice  or  the  rules  of  evidence.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  these  Indian  courts  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  a 
farce. 

In  my  opinion  legislation  in  this  behalf  is  greatly  needed.  If  the  State  courts 
were  given  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Inoian  courts,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  State  courts,  the  rights  of  person  and  property  among  the  Indians  could  be 
protected. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  is  located  partiv  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee, 
and  Niagara.  It  lies  alon^  the  Tonawanda  Creek  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and 
contains  6,549  acres.  It  is  occupied  by  500  Senecas  belonging  to  the  Tonawanda 
band  of  that  tribe,  a  few  Oneidas,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  This  reser- 
vation is  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  there  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  the  Toua- 
wandas.  A  large  part  of  the  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  is  tilled  by  whites  under 
leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  The  government  of  the  Tonawanda  band  of  Sene- 
cas is  by  chiefs,  who  are  elected  for  liJe,  according  to  Indian  customs.  There  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  each  year  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and 
three  peacemakers. 

The  Tnsearoras. — ^This  tribe  is  located  on  a  beautiful  reservation  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Suspension  Bridge.  The  Tusoororas  are  good  farm- 
ers; their  farms,  fences,  and  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
white  farmers  in  their  neighborhood.  There  are  6,299  acres  in  this  reservation,  and 
the  Indian  population  aggregates  378. 

The  government  of  the  Tusoaroras  is  by  chiefs  elected  according  to  Indian  eustoms. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  contention  existing  between  two  sets  of  chieis.  Eaeh 
set  is  acting  as  de  facto  chiefs,  and  this  situation  has  continued  for  some  months 
past;  but  I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  contention  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
amicably  settled,  and  the  persons  who  are  chiefs  de  jure  designated  and  recognised. 

There  are  but  few  pagans  among  the  Tnsearoras.  On  all  the  other  reservations  the 
pagans  are  in  a  m^ori^. 

Tht  Onondagas. — This  reservation  is  located  in  the  county  of  that  name,  about  5 
miles  south  from  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  about  2.3  miles  wide  and  4  miles  long, 
and  contains  6,100  acres.  The  topography  of  the  reservation  is  quite  broken,  ana 
the  steeper  hillsides  are  worthless  except  for  woodland  and  pasturage.  The  arable 
land  is  largely  cultivated  by  whites  under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  Some 
revenue  is  derived  each  year  fh)m  stone  quarries  on  the  reservation  operated  by 
whites.  There  are  several  Onondagas  who  are  good,  thrifty,  farmers,  and  have 
homes  as  comfortable  as  the  average  white  man. 

The  government  of  the  Onondagas  is  by  chiefs  chosen  for  life,  according  to  Indian 
customs.  Nearly  all  of  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  who  are  antagonistic  to  any  innova- 
tions upon  their  Indian  customs  and  religions  observations,  and  are  also  antagonistic 
to  any  progression  which  interferes  with  their  Indian  customs.  The  Onondagas  on 
this  reservation  number  385,  and  residing  with  them  are  87  Oneidas. 

The  8t  Regit.— This  reservation  is  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the  oounty 
of  Franklin,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  The  Canadian  St.  Regis 
Reservation  is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  1,105  American  St.  Regis  and 
about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  The  reservation  in  New  York 
State  embraces  14,640  acres.  A  considerable  portion  is  good  farming  land,  but  a  part 
is  very  stony,  and  a  part  low  and  swampy.  The  reservation  is  7.3  miles  long  and 
about  3  miles  wide.  The  government  of  the  St.  Regis  is  in  the  hands  of  chiefs,  chosen 
according  to  Indian  customs.  The  St.  Regis  have  of  late  years  neglected  farming  to 
engage  in  basket  making.  They  are  adepts  at  the  work,  and  their  product  aggre- 
gales  a  considerable  sum  each  year. 
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The  Onflidas. — ^ThU  tribe  has  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  Oneida  Indians  removed 
to  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Those  who  remained  retained  350  acres  of  land  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Oneida,  in  the  county  of  Madison.  This  land  was  divided  in  severalty  and 
the  Indians  are  citizens.  Something  over  100  Oneidas  reside  in  the  vicinity  of 
Windfall,  near  Oneida,  and  most  of  the  remainder  reside  upon  the  Onondaga  Reser- 
vation. But  few  of  the  Oneidas  are  now  landholders.  Their  total  real  estate  will 
not  exceed  ^00  acres.  Although  the  Oneidas  are  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise,  a  large  majority  of  them  refuse  to  exercise  it. 

TheCayugas. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  They  number  only  168  and  reside 
principally  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Sehooli. — The  schools  on  the  several  reservations  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
State  builds  and  maintains  the  schoolhouses,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  some  instances  buys  the  ftiel.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  t^  properly  appreciate 
what  the  St>ate  \n  doing  for  them  in  the  matter  of  education  and  do  not  require  such 
regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  children  as  is  needed  to  produce  good 
results.  *Tlio  following  are  the  tabulated  statistics  relating  to  the  schools  on  the 
several  reservations: 


Keservation. 


AUef^ny  and  Cattarangas 

Onondaga  

St.  Regis 

Tonawanda 

Tuscarora 


Total 


Num- 
ber of 

dis- 
tricts. 


16 
1 
5 
3 
2 


27 


Pupils 

of  school 

age. 


700 
100 
325 
135 
128 


1.388 


Average 
weeks 
taught. 


34 
36 
36 
36 
35 


Number 

attending 

somepor 

tion  of 

year. 


35.4 


441 
70 

164 
91 
70 


736 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


173 
18 
66 

38 
82 


327 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


16 
1 
5 
3 
2 


Expenae. 


$4,873.24 

407.89 

1.507.10 

823.24 

600.00 


27  ,    8,210.97 


An  industrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  supported  near  Tunesassa,  on  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  school  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  gives  instruction  in  all  the  substantial  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $3,200,  in  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  farm  of  464  acres  upon  which  the  school  is  located.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  45. 

The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian  Children  is  supported  by  the  State.  This 
institution  is  beautifully  located  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  m  the  valley  of  the  Catta- 
raugus Creek,  on  the  Cattarausus  Reservation.  The  State  pays  $100  per  capit-a 
annually  for  the  support  and  education  of  100  Indian  children,  in  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  farm.  Extensive  improvements  have  receatly  been  made  in  and  about 
the  asylum,  for  which  special  appropriations  have  beeu  made  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  superintendent  is  George  I.  Lincoln,  who  has  proved  to  be  an  efiScient 
manager  of  the  farm  and  asylum.  This  asylum  has  recently  been  put  under  the 
management  and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Mission  work. — The  whites  prosecute  religious  mission  work  on  the  several  reserva- 
tions with  a  fair  degree  of^ success.  On  the  Allegany  Reservation  there  are  two 
Presbyterian  churches,  with  a  reported  membership  ot  about  125.  There  is  also  a 
Baptist  church,  with  upward  of  40  members.  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  of  Salamanca,  has 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  work  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  also  upon 
the  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  the  Presbyterians  support  a  resident  missionary. 
Rev.  George  Runciman  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for  several  years.  He  reports 
a  membership  of  something  over  100.  Services  are  regularly  maintained  at  the  com- 
modious church  and  at  several  outside  stations.  There  is  on  this  reservation  a  Bap- 
tist church,  in  charge  of  a  native  preacher,  which  has  a  membership  of  over  125. 
The  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  North  Collins  preaches  regularly 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  the  reservation.  This  church  lias  a  member- 
ship of  abont  50.  Daring  the  past  year  a  union  chapel  has  been  built  ou  the 
reservation,  principally  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
Baptist  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  Frank  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  native  Tuscarora 
preacher,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  John  Gansworth,  a 
native  Tuscarora  preacher.    The  membership  of  the  Baptist  church  is  200. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church.  A  native  preacher  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  church,  which 
has  a  membership  of  abont  50.  The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  church  has  only  a  small 
membership,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  W.  B.  Cliff.    The  Presbyterian  church  has 
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a  membership  of  about  50.    Rev.  Mr.  Trippe  is  with  the  church  one  week  in  each 
month,  and  in  his  absence  services  are  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Akron. 

On  the  Onoudaffa  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Rov.  Jouu  Scott  h&a  ha<l  charge  of  the  former  for  a  number  of  years. 
Rev.  Abram  Fancher  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Thomas 
La  Fort,  a  brother  of  Chief  Daniel  La  Fort,  is  the  leader  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
class. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  are  looked  after  principally  by 
the  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  There  are  about  750  American 
St.  Regis  who  ai^e  communicants  in  the  Catholic  mission,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Father  M.  Manvilie.  Rev.  A.  Wells  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
which  has  a  membership  of  about  50.  Charles  White,  a  St.  Regis  Indian,  is  leader 
of  a  l^'ree  Methodist  class. 

CitiaenBhip  and  lands  in  severalty. — During  the  year  1894  a  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
on  that  reservation  in  favor  of  citizenship  and  division  of  lands  in  severalty.  A 
petition  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relations  was  circulated  among  the  Cat- 
taraugus Indians  and  quite  numerously  signed.  On  the  16th  day  of  January,  1894, 
an  election  or  meeting  was  held  by  the  Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  to 
vote  upon  the  question  of  citizenship  and  a  division  of  lauds  in  severalty.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  40  in  favor  of  citizenship  and  division  of  lands  and  200  against 
it.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  inaugurated  the  movement, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  vote  about  equally  divided.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians 
on  that  reservation  and  on  all  the  other  reservations  are  opposed  to  citizenship  and 
a  division  of  lands  in  severalty. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposed  change  in  making  the  Indians  citizens  and  dividing 
their  lauds  in  severalty  does  not  proceed,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  or  principally  from 
the  causes  nssi^oied  by  my  esteemed  predecessor,  A.  W.  Ferriu,  in  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  1894.  It  is  apparent  to  any  interested  observer  that  the  Indians  are 
not  prepared  to  become  citizens;  and  without  a  homo  and  a  place  of  refuj^e  a  large 
majority  of  them  would  very  soon  become  paupers.  A  large  migority  of  them  are 
shiftless  and  indolent,  and  will  work  only  when  necessity'  compels  them  to  do  so. 
If  their  lands  were  divided  in  severalty  and  the  power  of  alienation  sospeuded  for 
twenty  years  they  would  hardly  then  be  prepared  to  become  citizens  or  self-sup- 
porting at  their  present  rate  of  progress.  The  avarice  of  the  whites  and  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  crafty  of  the  Indians  would  soon  absorb  the  lands  allotted  to  them, 
eveii  after  a  period  of  twenty  years,  uuless  the  Indians  make  much  more  progress  in 
the  twenty  years  to  come  than  in  the  twenty  years  past.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem every  Indian  must  have  a  home,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  their  lands 
are  uncultivated  and  of  no  use  to  anybody  furnishes  no  reason  why  the  whites  should 
absorb  them  or  deprive  the  Indians  of  them.  The  more  intelligent  and  honorable 
Indians,  and  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  race  at  heart,  fully  appreciate  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  would  ensne  to  a  majority  of  the  Indians  fVom  a  divi<* 
sion  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  with  the  power  of  alienation,  nntil  they  are  fully 
prepared  to  become  citizens.  The  industrious  and  well-to-do  Indians  are  not  at  all 
exercised  about  the  fact  that  if  the  lands  were  divided  in  severalty  they  would  lose 
a  portion  of  the  lands  under  their  control.  They  are  aware  that  if  the  lands  were 
allotted,  due  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  improvements  made  by  them  upon 
the  lands  allotted. 

Obstacles  to  moral  improvement — The  propensity  to  strong  drink  among  the  Indiana 
continues  to  be  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment. The  law  is  ample  and  sufficient  to  protect  the  Indians  from  this  vice,  and  to 
punish  the  whites  who  surround  the  reservations  and  openly  sell  intoxicants  to  the 
Indians.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  police  department.  A  deputy  United  States 
marshal  has  been  located  at  Salamanca  for  a  number  of  years,  and  but  very  few 
arrests  or  prosecutions  of  real  culprits  and  those  who  do  the  most  harm  to  the  Indians 
have  been  made.  The  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  the  inability  to  make  the  proof 
necessary  to  convict.  The  deputy  marshal  has  arrested  many  tramps  and  hangers-on 
within  the  past  few  years  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  These  arrests  have  usually 
been  the  result  of  a  scheme  or  conspiracy  among  certain  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
havini?  some  worthless  fellow  or  tramp  arrest^  and  taken  to  Utica  or  Albany  to 
attend  the  United  States  district  court  at  a  large  expense  to  the  United  States,  the 
Indian  witnes^s  receiving  mileage  sufficient  to  make  it  a  nice  pleasure  trip.  The 
result  is  the  conviction  of  some  transient,  worthless  fellow  who  never  sold  any  liquor 
to  Indians  except  as  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  persons  who  procured  his  arrest. 

I  have  received  mauy  complaints  during  the  past  year  from  reliable  Indians  and 
prominent  business  men  upou  and  about  tue  Allegany  Reservation  of  the  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  that  the  offenders  could  easily  be 
punished  if  the  officer  or  officers  whoso  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  had 
any  disposition  to  do  so.    The  promoters  of  the  prosecution  of  these  transient,  worth- 
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1688  pmons  are  aware  that  such  persone  ean  be  prosecuted  without  antagoDizing 
the  reeident  liquor  sellers  and  their  frieude.  They  also  believe  that  such  prosecu- 
tions will  mitigate  somewhat  their  omission  to  prosecute  the  real  culprits.  They 
are  also  interested  in  the  fees  and  mileage.  This  is  the  condition,  not  a  theory.  A 
vigorous  prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  would  soon 
stop  it. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  to  moral  improvement  is  the  ludian  practice  of  cohab- 
itation between  the  sexes  without  formal  marriage.  Many  of  them  live  together  and 
separate  at  will.  This  tends  to  destroy  the  home,  and  is  a  pernicious  example  for 
the  youn^  Indian  people. 

Legiilation. — The  legislature  of  New  York  at  its  session  in  1894  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  in  county  almshouses  of  all  poor  Indians  who  may  be  so 
disabled  that  they  can  not  maintain  themselves. 

Such  pauper  Indians  are  to  be  committed  to  the  almshouses  by  the  poor  authori- 
tieS|  and  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Ammities.— The  UnHed  States  holds  in  trust  $238,050  for  the  Senecas,  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tonawanda  Band  of  Senecaa.  The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to 
$11,902.50  and  $4,349.50,  respectively,  is  distributed  per  capita  by  the  United  States 
agent.  The  per  capita  amount  from  the  first  fund  last  year  was  $4.10.  Each  of  the 
Tonawandas  received  $7.90  from  their  fund  and  $4.10  from  the  general  fund,  or  a 
total  of  $12. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agent  distributes  each  year  $3,500  worth  of  sheeting  and 
gingham  among  the  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Tusoaroras,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations  November  17, 1794. 

The  State  of  New  York  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Onondagas,  $2,340; 
Cayugas,  $2,300;  St.  Regis,  $2,180.67;  Senecas,  $500. 
Very  respectfully, 

.1.  R.  Jewell, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  TotUm,  N.  Dak.,  Augiut  S6,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  June  15, 
1895, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
this  agency  and  the  existing  conditions,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge. 

Devils  Lake  Beservation. — The  reservation  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  which  forms  its  entire  northern  boundary,  and  is  about  35  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  8  to  18  miles  south  to  the  Cheyenne  River,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  It  contains  166,400  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is  fair  agricultural 
land,  the  balance  being  timber  land,  hills,  and  meadow  only  fit  for  hay  and  pasturage, 
being  capable  of  maintaining  20.000  head  of  stock,  or  enough,  if  properly  managed, 
to  support  the  entire  people  of  tne  reservation. 

Bnilungt. — ^The  buildings  are  located  at  Fort  Totten,  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  at  about  the  center  of  the  reservation  from  east  to  west,  except  the  gristmill, 
which  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  the  agency.  They  are  in  fair  condition— except 
the  want  of  paint,  repairs  to  some  of  the  chimneys,  and  new  roof  on  agent's  house — 
and  are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees  and  the  transaction  of  the 
business  ot  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  quarters  for  two  families  of  ludian 
employees,  who  now  live  in  the  old  Qovemment  buildings,  which  are  much  poorer 
than  most  of  the  houses  of  the  Indians  out  over  the  reservation,  and  which  have 
been  repeatedly  condemned  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  torn  down,  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  do  on  account  of  not  having  any  other  place  for  them  to  live, 
and  I  deem  it  very  importiint  that  quarters  should  oe  erected  at  an  early  day  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience  as  well  as  for  the  example  of  teaching  them  how  tney  ought 
to  live. 

The  gristmill,  while  it  has  been  of  much  assistance  in  making  flour  for  those 
Indians  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  wheat  to  grind  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, is  located  so  far  from  the  agency,  and  at  times  is  so  short  of  water  and  so  badly 
in  need  of  some  repairs,  that  it  can  not  be  run  to  the  advantage  that  it  could  if  moved 
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to  the  ageDcy  and  placed  in  condition  to  torn  out  a  better  grade  of  flonr,  and  which 
I  think  would  then  become  a  source  of  great  saving  to  the  Government  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  subsistence  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 

Homber  of  Indians. — ^Ilie  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  as  shown  by  the 
census  Just  completed  is  as  follows: 

Males 488 

Females 523 

ToUl 1,021 

Males  over  18  years 287 

Females  over  14  years.' 378 

Total 665 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years : 

Males 102 

Females 99 

Total 201 

Agrionltnre. — There  are  4,700  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  on  the  reservation  the 
predent  season,  mosfc  of  which  was  prepared  for  crop  last  fall,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  and  number  of  acres  sown  or  planted  to  each : 


Wheat 3,000 

Oats 750 

Barley 723 


Potatoes 

Com 

Other  small  seeds  (estimated) 


100 
80 
50 


The  following  statement  gives  the  kind  and  quality  of  seed  issued  to  the  Indians 
last  spring,  and  the  estimated  yield  therefrom : 


Variety. 


Wheat.. 
Oat«.... 
Barley . . 
Potatoes 
Corn — 


Qoantity 
issaed. 

Eatimated 
yield. 

BusMs, 

4,001 

1,500 

1,446 

800 

15 

Bushels. 
54,000 
25,000 
18,000 
10,000 
1,000 

Five  pounds  of  onion  seed  and  20  pounds  of  ruta-baga  seed  were  also  issued.  A 
very  few  Indians  had  a  small  quantity  of  seed  wheat  on  hand. 

A  severe  storm  accompanied  with  hail  passed  over  a  portion  of  the  reservation  the 
last  of  July,  destroying  the  entire  crops  of  ten  farmers  and  more  or  less  injuring  a 
few  others.    With  this  exception  the  season  has  been  quite  favorable. 

It  would  seem  from  the  ioregoing  figures  that  there  was  enouf^h  grain  raised  to 
support  the  entire  people  of  the  reservation.  But  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the 
first  crop  they  have  raised  in  a  number  of  years,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
contract  obligations  which  they  are  in  dutv  bound  to  meet;  (and  I  may  say  they  will 
meet  them  just  as  quick  as  white  people  of  like  financial  condition)  and  that  many 
old  people,  women,  and  children  have  no  crops,  after  paying  for  twine  and  other 
expenses,  retaining  seed  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  very  low  price  of  grain,  we 
mu8t  see  thev  willstill  be  far  from  self-support. 

There  has  been  about  200  acres  of  new  breaking  and  300  acres  of  summer  fallow- 
ing done  during  the  present  season. 

Stock. — ^There  are  6o9  head  of  horses  and  ponies,  295  head  of  cattle,  10  hogs,  and 
about  300  domestic  fowls  on  the  reservation.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  numberof  cattle  during  the  last  year,  as  there  must  have  been  in  the  years 
preceding,  as  I  see  there  was  a  large  number  of  cows  issued  to  them  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  my  coming  among  them.  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Indian,  and  that  they 
have  killed  off  the  increase  ana  lost  many  of  the  older  animals. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  killing  of  stock  and  to 
encourage  the  increase  until  such  a  time  as  they  might  have  a  sufficient  number,  so 
they  could  be  permitted  to  kill  each  year  enough  for  their  use  and  still  keep  their 
number  increasing.  But  with  the  failure  of  crops,  the  small  number  of  animals  here 
when  I  came,  and  their  utter  destitution,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  showing 
in  this  direction.    But  notwithstanding  this  disoooraging  faot|  I  believe  that  could 
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.they  be  famished  with  cattle  and  hogs  sufficient  to  fflve  them  a  good  start,  and  sup* 
port  to  maintain  them  nntil  the  increase  would  be  snmcient  to  produce  their  meat,  it 
would  brinff  them  to  a  condition  of  self  support  quicker  than  any  other  policy  that 
could  be  adopted.  It  is  true  that  they  have  once  paalially  failed  in  this  direction, 
for  the  reason  that  their  other  support  was  not  sufficient  io  maintain  them  and  keep 
them  from  destroying  much  of  the  increase  before  maturity ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have,  on  account  of  rigidity  of  soil,  unfavorable  seasons,  inexperience,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  causes,  done  what  even  experienced  white  farmers  with  better 
advantaf^os  have — signally  failed  in  agriculture  for  the  last  number  of  years,  which 
is  enough  to  discourage  the  inexperienced,  let  alone  the  untutored  Indian,  and  which 
makes  our  labors  to  induce  them  to  continue  farming  doubly  burdensome. 

ConditJona,  habits,  and  dispositions. — In  the  face  of  aU  these  failures  and  trying  con- 
ditions I  can  safely  report  an  advancement  of  these  people  since  I  have  been  among 
them.  I  know  nothing  of  the  condition  or  stage  of  advancement  these  people  were 
in  five  or  ten  years  ago,  but  only  the  condition  in  which  I  found  them.  Then  they 
were  indulging  in  the  grass  dance  and  enjoying  the  medicine  feasts,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  without  molestation,  and  ^ven  permission  to  visit  other  reservations 
whenever  they  wished  by  simply  askmg  to  do  bq.  My  first  act  was  to  forbid  the 
dances  and  feasts  and  deny  them  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  reservation  or  visiting 
other  agencies  except  when  urgently  necessary,  and  I  can  say  that  while  I  expe- 
rienced much  opposition  at  first  I  have  had  very  little  complaint  in  this  direction 
during  the  last  year,  and  so  closely  have  we  adhered  to  this  .rule  and  kept  these 
people  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops  and  other  duties,  that  complaints  have  come 
from  some  people  from  whom  we  ought  to  have  received  encouragement  for  so  doing. 
Never  before  did  these  people  have  so  much  land  prepared  for  crops  in  the  fall  as  last 
year,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the  previous  year.  I  mention  these  facts 
as  controverting  statements  which  have  been  made  doing  injustice  to  these  people. 

Indian  police  and  oourts. — The  captain  of  police  has  served  continuously  since  lo83, 
and  many  of  the  privates  since  lo85, 1886,  and  1887,  and  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
conrt  of  Indian  onenses  since  the  court  was  established.  The  reservation  Is  divided 
into  districts,  one  policeman  residing  in  each  district,  and,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  which  have  caused  me  to  make  some  changes,  I  have  found  them  trust- 
wortny  and  of  great  assistance,  and  with  better  prospects  in  view  I  have  great  hopes 
of  a  better  showing  in  the  future. 

The  conrt  of  Indian  offenses  meets  every  alternate  Saturday  to  attend  to  any  mat- 
ters that  may  be  submitted  to  it,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  petty  onenses, 
violation  of  rules,  and  questions  for  the  court  to  consider  have  decreased  50  per  cent 
over  the  firstyear  of  my  services. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  the  people  has  not  been  what  it  should  be,  the  death  rate 
being  nearly  double  what  it  has  been  during  the  two  preceding  years,  or  nearly  70 
to  the  1,000;  yet  I  can  assign  no  cause  except  want  and  destitutiou.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  use  subsistence  furnished  me  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  at  times  I  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  hunger. 

With  the  failure  of  crops,  the  limited  supply  of  Government  assistance,  and  scarcity 
of  gikno,  they  have  become  beggars  for  food,  until  the  daily  appeals,  could  they  be 
seen  and  heard  by  Congress,  would  receive  a  better  reward. 

Sohooli. — The  ouly  school  at  present  on  this  reservation  is  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
industrial  training  school,  under  the  management  of  Snpt.  W.  F.  Canfield,  which 
includes  the  school  in  charge  of  the  Gray  Nuns.  The  school  is  wholly  under  the 
charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  I  have  no  doubt  has  given  you  a  full  and  com- 
plete report. 

Oonclnsion. — In  closing  this  report  I  can.  contrary  to  my  last  annual  report,  note 
some  changes,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  tne  better.  With  the  present  crop  secured 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  farmers  on  the  reservation  who  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  the  coming  year,  and  who  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of 
managing  their  affairs  in  a  careful,  industrious,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  with 
their  example  in  view  and  as  favorable  a  season  the  coming  year  there  will  be  many 
more  in  like  condition. 

While  this  is  true,  there  are  two  classes  of  these  people  of  whom  I  feel  compelled 
to  speak  more  fully.  One  is  a  class  of  younger  men.  numbering  about  75,  who  have 
allotments  of  land  and  have  grown  up  to  manhooa  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
who  have  neither  stock,  wagons,  plows,  nor  machinery  of  any  description  with  which 
to  work  or  till  their  land  nor  means  of 'getting  them,  and  never  will  have  until  helped 
by  the  Government  either  to  tools  and  stock  for  farming  or  helped  to  acquire  stock 
for  stock  raising.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  they  may  be  expected  to 
depend  on  (Tovemment  support  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  for  daily  labor  in  this  country  to  enable  them  to  earn  with  their  hands  more 
than  temporary  aid.  That  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  who  apply  to  me  to  assist  them  in  jgetting  work  and  for  leave  to  go  off  the 
reservation  to  obtain  it  during  the  thraahmg  season.    I  have  obtained  work  for  a 
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number  in  harvest  and  thrashing;  but  that  only  lasts  a  few  days  at  most,  and  will 
not  more  than  bay  the  clothing  they  need  for  winter. 

The  other  class  are  the  old  and  infirm.  Out  of  1,029  people  here  118  are  over  60 
vears  of  age,  49  males  and  €^  females,  being  over  one-tenth  of  the  entire  people.  They 
have  always,  since  their  confinement  on  the  reservation,  been  dependent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  support,  and  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  very  much  toward  self-snpport.  They  depend  wholly  upon  what  is 
issued  them  from  the  agency,  obtaining  whatever  they  can  from  their  fnends,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  their  meager  supply,  can  do  but  little  for  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  nothing  but  beg  and  appeal  for  these  people  since 
I  have  been  among  them;  but  when  I  realize  that  they  are  among  the  poorest  and 
most  unfortunately  situated  band  of  Indians  I  know  of,  having  no  game  to  hunt,  no 
treaty  with  the  GU)vemment  giving  them  a  certain  amount  of  annuities  (which  with 
the  Indians  of  many  other  agencies  is  sufficient  for  their  entire  and  luznrions  eup- 
port),  depending  wholly  upon  the  gratuitous  liberality  of  Congress,  which  has  but 
little  conception  of  their  actual  condition  and  needs,  I  feel  that  1  am  but  simply  doing 
my  duty  to  these  people  and  to  the  Government  which  has  placed  roe  in  charee  of  them 
in  thus  openly  and  plainly  citing  their  condition  and  circumstances.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  made  concerning  these  Indians,  a  portion  ot  which  perhaps  is 
warranted,  and  for  which  I  can  not  see  that  I  am  responsible,  having  but  just  closed 
my  second  year  with  them ;  yet,  while  I  know  that  my  knowledge  is  not  so  extensive 
as  it  might  be  concem'ng  other  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians,  I  am  willing  to  contrast 
them  with  any  full-blood  Indians  I  have  ever  seen  or  known  for  sobriety,  morality, 
and  industrv,  and  believe  them  entitled  to  much  better  encouragement  in  the  way  of 
assistance  from  the  Government  to  aid  their  advancement,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  they  may  soon  receive. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Ralph  Hall, 

United  States  Indian  Agemi, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Turtle  Moi:ntain  Subagkncy. 

TURTLB  MOUKTAIN  RBSBRVATION, 

BeUsouH,  y.  Dal;.,  AttguitSS,  1895. 

StB:  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  annual  statistical  report,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewaa.  They  do  not  all  reside  on  the  reservation 
proper,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  reservation  is  composed  of  townships  162  north  aud  ranges  70  and  71  wes^  located  in  Rolette 
County,  N.  Dak.,  containing  46,890  aicres,  divided  into  farm,  timber,  and  grazing  lands.  The  popolation 
is  divided  as  follows : 


Adults. 

Age<l 
Male. 

Q  to  18. 

Fe- 
male. 

40 

194 

53 

Age<l  ]  to  5. 

Total. 

Number 

Male. 

84 

320 

96 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

24 

153 

41 

Fe- 
male'. 

16 

139 

50 

of 
families. 

Full  bloods 

85 

283 

89 

32 

221 

80 

281 

1, 319 . 

409 

89 

Mixe<l  bloods  on  reservation 

277 

Mixed  bloods  away  from  reservation. . . 

8i 

Total 

509 

457 

333 

287 

218 

205 

2,000 

454 

Number  of  births,  97;  deaths,  34. 

In  uddltion,  there  are  residing  hero  175  people  who  are  net  recognised  as  Turtle  Mountain  Chippe- 
waa, but  who  have  been  alloweu  to  remain  ponding  action  in  the  treaty  by  Congress. 

Aerioulture.— Thefollowingainount  of  seed  was  issued  to  all  who  had  land  prepared.  The  issue  was 
made  in  April  and  May  and  at  the  proper  time  for  seeding :  Wlieat.  3,000  buanels;  oats.  1,500  bushels; 
barley,  750  bushels ;  potatoes,  1,000  bushels ;  ruta-baga  seeds,  71  pounds. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  acreage  as  found  by  the  census: 


Wheat  Oats 


AoTe$.  Acres. 


Full  bloods !         48 

Mixe<l  bloods  on  reservation 1, 544 

Mixed  bloods  outside  reservation . .         746 


Total 2,338 


Summer*  Broken 
fallowed,  ground. 


Fenced. 


ACTM. 

Acres. 

13 

12 

88 

124 

30 

45 

131 

181 

Acres. 

Acres. 

"'  366""'262 
312          302 

612 


564 


Acres. 
30 
1,250 
173 


1,463 


We  have  a  herd  law  on  the  reservation,  and  the  fencing  is  for  pasturage  and  corrals  only. 
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Tbd  senion  has  bees  very  favorable,  and  the  prospects  at  dat>e  aro  for  n  large  crop.  Cutting  will 
commeuoe  in  a  few  days,  ami  then  all  danger  from  hail  and  front  will  be  over. 

Schools.— There  are  three  day  schools  and  one  boarding  school,  the  latter  under  contract  with  tbo 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  All  the  schools  are  provided  well  with  appliances  and  in  charge  of  competent  and 
devoted  teachers.  A  midday  meal  given  at  the  day  schools  anas  greatly  to  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance.   Below  is  a  statement  of  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance. 


Name  of  school. 


Sisters'  boarding  school. 

Day  school  No.  I 

Day  school  No.  2 

Day  school  No.  3 


Number    |  Average  at- 
eurolled.      tendance. 


165  ,  142 

06  j  23 

45  18 

50  ■  19 


In  addition,  there  are  children  at  the  Govcmracnt  school  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  tlio  contract  rcIiooIs 
at  Clontarf  and  Morris,  Minn.,  and  V nn  Rensselaer,  Ind. ;  but  there  have  been  so  many  changes  of  late. 
of  which  I  have  no  acconnt,  that  I  can  not  give  the  exact  number  nt  each  place,  but  estimate  the  total 
nnnber  at  all  the  places  named  at  seventy -five  pupils. 

Chmrohes.— All  tne  mixed  bloods  aro  Catholics,  about  fifty  full  bloods  are  Episcopalians,  and  some 
retain  their  old  wars. 

We  Imve  two  Catholic  churches.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  cloaetl,  but  Mr.  Welling  Salt,  one  of  our 
dav-school  teachers,  visits  t6o  people  of  that  faith  to  give  them  religious  instruction. 

Indian  offenses. — The  court  to  try  offcnncs  is  made  up  of  the  captnin  and  two  members  of  the  polire. 
Host  of  the  business  brought  before  tho  court  were  dispute<i  about  money  and  family  quarreU  and 
minor  offcnsc»,  which  were  adjUHted  without  difficulty.  Little  trouble  was  experience*!  from  liquor, 
as  the  people  were  too  poor  to  buy  it,  although  it  can  be  had  without  much  trouble  at  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  trouble  last  Maj',  which  gave  so  much  notoriety  to  those  Indians,  was  located  at  St.  Johns,  away 
from  tho  reservation,  and  cau8€>d  by  Canadian  mixed  blfwids.  who  aro  not  recognised  by  the  United 
States,  and  arose  from  causes  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  reservation.  Only  a  few  of 
onr  Indians  were  drawn  into  it,  and  thoso  through  sj-mpatliy  and  bad  advice. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop,  plenty  of  employment,  and  the  hopes  of  an  early  adjustment  of 
their  matters  with  the  Government,  the  Turtlo  Mountain  peoplo  havo  reason  to  feel  more  encouraged 
at  their  prospects  for  the  future  than  they  havo  for  so  vera!  years  liaat. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  W.  Bbknitrr. 

Ralph  Hall, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BEKTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Fort  Bkrtiiold  Agency, 
Elboicood8f  N,  Dak,f  August  19,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  tho  honor  to  make  report  of  affairs  on  this  reservation  dnring  the  fiscal 
year  1895  as  follows : 

The  year  has  been  without  special  distinji^iiishing  features.  There  have  been  no 
disorders  or  troubles,  but  rather  continued  and  earnest  effort,  resulting  in  substantial 
progress,  and  giving  promise  of  a  time  when  these  Indians  will  become  self-respecting 
nnd  self-supporting  citi/ens.  The  work  of  transforming  them  is  slow,  but  the  old, 
nonprogressive  element,  which,  happily  is  becoming  lesn,  has  also  less  influence  as 
old  traditions  become  dim  and  savage  customs  fade  away. 

As  has  been  set  forth  in  my  annual  reports  for  two  previous  years,  the  location  of 
these  Indians  precludes  successful  agriculture.  Even  could  crops  be  raised  at  any 
profit,  they  could  not  be  marketed  except  at  a  loss,  as  tho  nearest  available  rail- 
road station  is  distant  70  miles,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  river  transportation. 
These  Indians  should,  however,  attempt  each  year  to  raise  enough  for  their  own 
needs,  and  this  they  try  to  do ;  bift  the  result  on  the  average  is  disproportionate  to 
tho  effort  and  is  discouraging.  Its  best  feature  comes  from  the  fact  that  even  unre- 
munerative  industry  is  better  than  idleness. 

The  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle  is  the  only  industry  to  be  depended  on.  This 
is  being  fostered  in  all  possible  ways,  and  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  reservation 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  last  winter  was  unusually  favorable  because  of  the 
absence  of  severe  storms,  though  the  temperature  ranged  as  low  as  54°  F.  below  zero. 
Yet  cattle  not  only  wintered  well,  but  many  were  fit  for  beef  in  early  spring  before 
new  grass  had  come,  and  this  when  the  cattle  in  question  had  subsisted  through  the 
entire  winter  without  shelter  of  any  kind  and  without  other  food  than  they  found 
on  the  prairie.  This  is  possible  any  winter  when  the  grass  is  not  too  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  as  it  cures  on  the  stem  and  remains  very  nutritions  until  spring. 

AUotmenti. — The  work  of  allotting  lauds  to  these  Indians  in  severalty*  prosecuted 
last  year,  was  considerably  delayed  this  year  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  8.  Grady, 
allotting  agent.  His  successor,  Mr.  C.  N.  Bennett,  arrived  on  May  16,  and  immedi- 
ately resumed  operations.  Tho  field  work  is  now  substantially  completed  and  the 
Indians  satisfactorily  located. 
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It  is  a  Bonroe  of  gratification  tbnt  the  band  of  Crow  Flies  High,  which  was  forced 
npon  the  reservation  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  which  last  year  refused  to  be  allotted, 
is  now  settled  permanently  and  the  people  have  all  been  located. 

In  all  cases  where  practicable  the  Indians  are  required  to  live  upon  and  to  improve 
their  lands,  and  in  a  short  time  should  have  ^uite  comfortable  houses.  The  policy 
of  requiring  them  so  to  live,  and  to  make  their  improvements  permanent,  will  pro- 
duce good  results.  Those  who  will  build  houses  of  a  certain  grade  are  assisted  by 
tJie  issue  to  them  of  windows,  doors,  pine  flooring,  hardware,  etc.,  and  some  really 
creditable  houses  are,  as  a  result,  being  erected.  It  is  very  desirable  to  encourage 
this,  both  for  sanitary  reasons  and  as  a  long  sten  toward  right  living. 

During  this  season  a  large  amount  of  new  lana  has  been  broken  and  partly  fenced, 
and  during  the  fall  stables  will  be  erected  sufficient  to  shelter  the  stock.  Much 
unusual  work  of  this  character  has  resulted  from  the  changes  of  location  consequent 
upon  allotments,  but  the  Indians  have  worked  well  and  the  result  is  encouraging. 

Education. — The  accompanying  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  exhibits  in 
detail  the  condition  of  tue  reservation  schools  and  the  progress  made  therein.  These 
consist  of  the  Browning  boarding  and  day  school  at  the  agency  and  two  day  schools 
located  ot  Armstrong  and  Independence,  both  distant  about  18  miles  from  the  agency. 
All  of  these,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Gates,  have  progressed  satis- 
factorily and  are  doing  good  work.  So  far  the  grading  of  scholars  therein  has  not 
been  practicable  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  conditions,  but  in  time  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  two  more  day  schools  may  be  established,  when  it  will  be  practicable  to  use 
the  Browning  school  bujlding  for  boarding  pupils  only,  and  to  have  therein  few,  if 
any,  pupils  who  require  primary  instruction. 

At  the  Browning  school  and  at  Armstrong  considerable  planting  has  been  done  by 
the  larger  boys,  and  promises  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  At  the  Independence 
school  this  was  not  practicable,  as  no  laud  had  been  broken.  The  policy  lias  been 
adopted  at  the  detached  day  schools  of  raising  garden  vegetables,  in  doing  which 
the  boys  are  taught  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them,  and  then  permitting  such  as  can 
not  be  utilized  for  the  noon  lunches  to  be  carried  home  by  the  boys  who  raised 
them. 

At  Armstrong  especially,  whore  some  repairing  is  done,  the  services  of  the  larger 
boys  are  used  in  the  shops  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  and  the  farmer  in 
charge,  so  that  considerable  manual  instruction  is  given.  Similarly,  the  girls  are 
taught  housewifery,  especially  bread  making  and  sewing,  and  a  system  of  varied 
instouction  is  given  winch  promises  to  do  lasting  good.  As  fast  and  as  far  as  possible 
this  will  bo  applied  in  other  day  schools. 

There  has  been  a  commendable  zeal  among  parents  and  children  in  all  matters 
relating  to  schools,  no  pressure  or  urging  having  been  necessary  to  get  children  into 
the  schools. 

During  the  spring  there  were  frequent  requests  that  night  schools  be  held,  that 
adults  might  attend.  To  the  extent  practicable  this  was  done,  and  such  school  will 
be  reopened  when  the  heavier  work  of  the  season  is  over  and  the  evenings  become 
loncer.  Instruction  in  such  schools  will  bo  confined  to  lectures  on  subjects  in  which 
the  Indians  can  be  readily  interested  and  which  will  do  them  the  most  good,  and  to 
the  acquirement  of  sufficient  English  to  make  themselves  understood. 

I  am  each  year  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best  education  for  these  Indians 
is  that  acquired  among  the  people  and  amid  the  surroundings  where  they  are  here- 
after to  live.  While  not  so  complete  as  that  gained  at  nonreservation  scnools,  it  is 
sufficient  and  vastly  more  practicable. 

Missionary  work. — There  are  on  the  reservation  two  missions,  one  under  charge  of 
Rev.  C.L.  Hall,  Congregationalist,  located  near  the  former  site  of  the  agency,  which 
supports  a  school  where  some  forty-five  Indian  children  were  taught  during  the  last 
school  year,  and  from  which  missionary  ellorts  are  directed  throughout  the  reser^'a- 
tion.  This  mission  maintains  two  branches  or  substations,  one  at  the  agency  and 
the  other  at  Independence.  The  second  mission  is  known  as  the  Sacred  Heart  Mis- 
sion, and  consists  of  a  community  of  eleven  Indian  Sisters,  presided  over  by  Rev. 
Father  F.  M.  J.  Craft,  Roman  Catholic.  . 

These  missions  are  well  conducted,  and  especially  by  means  of  societies  among 
the  Indians  are  influencing  the  people  toward  good.  Both  the  missionaries  are 
zealous  and  painstaking.  Father  Craft,  especially,  is  thoroughly  American  and  pro- 
gressive, encouraging  schools,  and  greatly  assisting  to  wean  the  people  from  former 
barbarous  beliefs  and  practices.  Both  missions  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  respective  societies. 

Court  of  Ind^  offenses. — This  court  has  met  regularly  each  ration  day  and  has  taken 
cognizance  of  all  offenses  and  disorders  among  the  Indians.  It  has  been  efficient  in 
promoting  good  order.  It  has  recently  been  given  executive  authority  regarding  the 
personal  estates  of  Indians  dying  intestate,  and  now  sees  that  widows  and  children 
are  not  robbed  of  their  inheritance  by  relatives  who  have  no  just  claims  on^  the 
estate,  as  is  frequently  the  Indian  custom. 
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Since  acting  as  a^ent  here  I  have  allowed  this  court  to  take  jurisdiction  in  divorce 
proceedings  only  Where  the  marriage  had  been  informal  or  according  to  Indian  cus- 
tom. I  have  doubted  the  propriety  even  of  this,  but  now  that  all  marriages  among 
these  Indians  are  lawfully  solemnized  cases  of  extreme  hardships  arise — cases  when 
one  or  the  other  party  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  divorce  and  can  only  obtain  it  from  the 
civil  courts,  for  which  they  have  not  the  means  to  employ  an  attorney  and  prosecute 
the  action.  In  the  interest  of  morality,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  future  inherit- 
ance of  landed  property,  some  relief  should  be  found.  I  see  no  way  to  do  this  except 
for  Congress  to  recognize  these  courts  and  give  them  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases. 
Not  to  do  something  of  this  kind  will  bring  discredit  upon  the  white  man's  way  of 
marrying  and  discourage  Indians  from  adopting  it. 

Road  makinff. — Little  road  making  is  required  on  this  reservation.  Some  bridges 
are  occasiontdly  required  to  be  built  and  approaches  thereto  graded,  but  very  little 
more.  Such  work  has  been  done  by  the  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of  the  district 
farmer,  and  is  usually  of  a  permanent  character. 

Industries. — Nothing  iu  this  direction  seems  possible  among  these  Indians  beyond 
simple  husbandry,  to  supply  their  own  needs,  and  stock  raising.  The  whole  country 
is  bleak  and  inhospitable,  with  long,  severe  winters,  and  farming  is  unprofitable. 

Vital  staHsiics, 


Tribe. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Total. 

Births. 

Deatha. 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Arickaree .... 

194 
233 
117 

226 
248 
148 

420 
481 
205 

13 

.  25 

15 

13 
18 
16 

Percent. 

Percent. 

GroB  Ventre. .- - 

1.4 

Mandan  ,  r  r 

.0087 

Total... 

544 

022 

1,160 

53 

47  ' 

It  is  believed  that  the  physical  condition  of  these  Indians  is  slowly  improving. 
The  mortality  is  still  high,  but  the  deaths  during  the  year  were  largely  of  old  chronic 
oases,  among  whom  deaths  were  unusual  in  point  of  number.  With  the  building  of 
better  houses,  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  may  be  expected,  with  correspond- 
ingly better  health. 

The  Indians  appear  to  have  nearly  abandoned  the  fetish  practices  of  the  medicine 
men,  and  to  have  realized  the  advantages  of  rational  treatment  of  the  sick.  This 
is  true  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overwork  the  agency  physician,  who  is  called  upon 
by  them  to  visit  patients  in  all  weather  and  at  long  distances  from  the  agency.  A 
hospital  at  the  agencv  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occu- 

Eancy.  This,  with  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  the  physician,  granted  by  the 
department,  will  greatly  improve  the  present  conditions.  Two  of  the  Indian  Sisters 
from  St.  Francis  Mission,  who  are  reputed  to  be  excellent  nurses,  have  promised  to 
act  in  that  capacity  without  compensation  and  to  give  their  services  in  caring  for 
the  sick  in  hospital.  This  will,  I  think,  be  a  new  experiment,  and  I  have  great  hopes 
of  its  success. 

OoQclnsion. — There  is*  no  question  but  that  these  Indians  are  slowly  but  steadily 
gaining  ground  iu  all  respects,  but,  like  others  of  their  race,  are  improvident  and 
often  wasteful.  While  willing  to  work  in  most  cases,  they  take  little  though  c  for 
the  future,  and  wish  only  for  present  repletion.  They  require  to  be  firmly  con- 
troUed)  and  so  long  as  they  are  will  continue  to  improve.  They  ought  to  be  for  the 
most  part  self-supporting  by  the  time  their  present  treaty  funds  are  exhausted. 

During  the  year  the  employees  have  rendered  faithful  and  efiBcient  service  in  their 
several  positions,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  prompt  and  willing  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  reservation  affairs.  I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  prompt  and 
courteous  consideration  of  my  requests  and  for  generous  support  of  my  efforts  to 
make  this  work  a  success. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Clapp, 

Captain f  U,  S,  A,,  Acting  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Berthold  Schools. 

Fort  Besthold  Agbnct,  Elbotepode,  K.  Dok.,  Augmt  IS,  189S. 

Sir  !  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this,  tbe  first  annnal  report  of  the  schools  on  this  reservation. 

The  entire  system  is  yet  iu  its  infancy,  havinff  been  in  operation  less  than  six  months,  and  has  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  attain  its  highest  possibilities.  The  superintendent  arrived  on  the  around  the 
latter  part  of  November,  expecting  to  open  school  January  1,  or  xery  soon  thereafter.  No  teachers 
arriyed,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  February,  consequently  the  opening  of  the  schools  was 
ddayed. 
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The  school  system  comprises  tho  Drowning  boarding  and  day  school  nnd  two  dsy  schools. 

Boardinf  school.— The  Browning  school,  lo^kfeed  a>t  the  ai^enoy,  opened  Macch  15,  with  sn  attendanoe 
of  54  boarding  and  19  day  pupils.  Ten  pupils  had  been  brought  in  January  8  to  assist  the  sevratd 
employees  in  pntting  the  boilding  in  shape  to  receive  other  employees  aud  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  57  boarding  and  21  day  pupils  were  enrolled.  Since  that  time  10  new  pupils  have  been 
added,  and  several  more  are  expected.  The  average  attendance  from  March  15  to  the  end  of  the  yMur 
was  77.  57  boarding  and  20  day  pupils. 

Intellectoal  oondmons  and  progress.— One-third  of  the  pupils  that  entered  the  Browning  school  luid 
bad  noprevions  schooling  and  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  English.  Most  of  this  class  came  from  Crow 
Fltes  High's  band,  which  has  only  recently  settled  on  the  reservation ;  a  few  of  them  were  children 
who  bad  just  arrived  at  school  age.  Another  third  had  had  two  years'  schooling  or  leas.  The  remain- 
ing third  had  been  in  school  from  two  to  eight  years.  Those  that  had  had  schoming  had  been  running 
wild  for  eight  months  before  their  admission  to  this  school,  owing  to  the  fact  thatno  schools  were  in 
operation.  It  will  req^iire  a  year  of  school  life  to  counteract  the  effects  of  those  months  of  camp  life 
on  the  younger  childrta.  One-half  the  pupils  are  under  0  years  of  age.  It  was  impossible  to  admit 
only  the  advanceil  pupils,  or  all  of  them,  to  the  boarding  school.  "We  had  to  take  such  as  oooldnot 
attend  the  day  schools  because  of  distance  therefrom. 

With  tho  material  we  have  tried  to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Gradation  and  a  strict  follow- 
ing of  tho  course  of  study  as  outlined  for  boarding  schools  have  been  impossible.  Much  timo  and 
eflrort  have  been  etjMnded  in  teaching  the  English  language.  The  child's  greatest  hindrance  in  learn- 
ing it  is  the  fact  that  every  pupil  speaks  or  undi-rstanas  the  Indian  language  need  by  the  others ; 
consequently,  and  naturally,  tney  prefer  to  converse  in  their  mother  tongue.  However,  all  pupils 
understand  simple  Knglish  now,  and  speak  at  least  enough  to  make  their  wants  known.  The  school- 
room work  occupies  al^ut  five  hours  a  day  and  ono  boAr  in  the  evening,  which  is  devoted  to  music  and 
talks  to  the  chilaren  on  various  subjects.  A  brass  band  luis  been  organised  and  is  making  fair  progress. 
All  in  all,  the  intellectnal  progress  has  been  just  about  what  could  be  expected.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  or  which  to  boast  and  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 

Industrial  Work.— The  industrial  teacher  arrived  April  1.  The  work  has  been  more  arduous  than  it 
ever  will  be  in  the  fntnro.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  plant  innumerable  little  things  had  to  be 
done,  besides  fencing  and  breaking.  The  entire  school  grounds,  including  campus,  garden,  and  past- 
ure, have  been  fenc^.  Ten  acres  have  been  placed  under  cultivation — 4  acres  in  potatoes,  3  in  com, 
and  3  in  garden  vegetables.  The  season  has  been  m  st  favorable,  and  we  expect  a  large  return  from 
the  garden.  The  trays  are  constmctniff  a  root-ocUar  in  which  to  store  vegetables  during  the  winter. 
They  will  also  erect  a  small  shop  in  which  carpenter  work  or  any  odd  Job  can  be  perronned.  The 
industrial  work,  because  of  the  amount  to  be  performed,  has  received  a  greater  x>art  of  the  superin- 
tendent's time  and  attention. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  2  horses,  0  cows,  10  ]>igs,  and  100  chickens. 

The  girls  are  regularly  detailed  for  work  in  the  sewing  room,  laundry,  and  kitchen.  Details  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  every  girl  somo  training  in  each  department.  The  work  in  the  sewing  room  and 
laundry  has  been  satisfactory.  The  conduct  of  the  kitchen  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  a  change 
was  made  there  recently. 

Religiovs  and  Moral.— There  are  two  mission  chnrches— Catholic  and  Congregational— within 
walking  distance.    The  pu|rils  attend  at  least  one  service  every  Sunday  at  the  church  of  their  choice. 

Morally  our  children  are  very  good.  Though  less  active  mentally  and  physically  than  some  Indians, 
they  are  remarkably  free  fh>m  the  vices  common  to  many  tribes.  Tney  are  never  guilty  of  petty  thefts, 
and  are  generally  truthful.  During  more  than  two  years  of  life  among  these  Indians  I  have  rarely 
locked  the  door  iff  mv  room  or  cotta?e,  and  have  never  lost  a  single  thing  by  theft. 

Health.— It  is  the  intontion  to  admit  to  the  boarding  school  only  such  children  as  are  free  from 
disease.  Every  child  is  examined  by  the  agency  physician  before  admission.  The  only  sickness  we 
have  had  was  the  usual  spring  sickness,  whu^h  took  the  form  of  quinsy  this  year.  One  case  of  pneu- 
monia developed,  but  no  deaths  occurred. 

The  ventilation  of  the  bnilding  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  All  wasto  water,  eto.,  is  carried  away 
by  a  sewer. 

Oensral  remarks. — There  probably  never  will  be  a  more  trying  time  in  the  sohool's  life  than  tne  past 
six  mont  .s— the  first  six  of  its  existence.  The  plant  was  new:  all  the  necessary  buildings  hnd  not 
been  erected,  because  time  did  not  permit;  many  of  tho  pupils  were  new;  the  employees  were  inexpe- 
rienced; Doneof  them  had  ever  worxed  in  a  boarding  school.  Then,  too,  among  a  set  of  new  employees 
there  are  always  some  who  prove  failures.  The  superintendent's  life  has  nut  been  one  of  continual 
ease  and  pleasure.  Ko  one  who  has  never  organized  a  new  school  can  know  the  worK  connected  with 
it.  We  have  tried  to  remember  that  the  infant  will  grow  stronger.  When  discouragements  appeared 
we  endeavored  to  remove  their  cause,  and  then  forgot  them.  We  have  not  failed  to  hnd,  however, 
intermingled  with  work  and  care,  some  pleasant  nnd  encouraging  th  ings.  Day  by  ttay  employees  have 
gained  knowledge  and  pupils  confidence  and  familiarity  with  school  life  Without  any  optimism  or 
egotism  we  say  tnat  the  hardest  work  has  been  done.  The  school  is,  of  course,  nov  what  we  want  to 
make  it.  The  pupils  have  not  learned  all  they  need  know.  The  work  is  not  euded  But  we  have  made 
a  beginning,  wnich  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  life  to  do  cheerfully  one  oeginning  requiring 
more  tact  and  conrage  than  half  a  dosen  snccessfuT  endings.  There  is  much-  more  work  to  be  done; 
there  is  room  for  improvement;  but  we  feel  that  a  given  amount  of  work  or  energy  will  produce  bet- 
tor resiilto  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.    The  statoment  needs  no  explanation. 

Day  schools.- Day  school  No.  1  is  Iocate<l  at  Armstrong,  in  the  Arickaree  settlement,  18  miles  east 
of  the  agency.  It  opened  February  25,  with  46  pupils.  As  the  day  schools  were  built  to  accommodato 
only  40  pupils  some  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Browning  school.  Tho  average  attendance 
during  tne  year  was  30. 

Tho  school  being  situated  near  the  subagency,  it  eigoys  many  advantages.  In  the  spring  the  farmer 
furnished  a  t^am  ond  about  three  acres  of  ground  were  broken  and  planted  in  vegetables,  which  the 
boys  are  successfully  cultivating.  The  farmer  can  also  occasionally  give  the  boys  somo  work  to  per- 
form under  his  sui>ervision,  either  in  the  shops  or  outside.  Tho  ffirls  receive  instruction  in  sewing 
and  housekeeping.  The  Indians  in  that  section  are  very  proud  of  the  school,  and  have  exhibited  nn 
unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm. 

Before  farm  work  began  they  asked  for  a  night  school,  which  was  held  until  work  became  pressing. 
It  will  doubtless  open  again  in  fall.  We  believe  much  good  can  be  done  in  the  night  school,  and  if 
time  and  work  will  permit  it  is  our  desire  to  attond  some  of  the  sessions. 

The  people  in  charge  of  the  school  came  to  the  work  with  no  previous  experieuco  with  Indians  and 
no  knowledge  of  Indian  charactor,  consequently  they  will  be  aole  to  do  more  and  bettor  work  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

Day  school  No.  2  is  located  at  Independence,  18  miles  west  of  tho  agency.  It  opened  February  27 
with  23  pupils.    The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  18. 

The  school  being  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River  It  was  impossible  to  give  very 
much  aasistanoe  in  farm  or  ganton  work.    The  teacher  managed,  however,  to  place  some  groond  under 
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OQlttratioB.  Tim  girla  receiye  the  sane  instrooUon  u  in  the  other  day  school.  The  Intelleotaal 
progress  of  this  school  has  been  luost  gratifying;  in  fact,  more  has  been  accomplished  here  than  in 
any  other  school.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  school  is  the  smallest,  and  that  the 
teacher  has  had  some  experience  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

All  day-scho«»l pupils  are  given  a  noon  lunch. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  agent  to  bnild  another  day  school.  If  this  ia  done  moat  of  the 
Gros  Ventres  will  be  within  reach  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  day  schools.  This  will  enable  na  to  grade 
the  schools,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  I  need  not  say  that  even  a  partial  gradation  will  add  both  to 
the  ease  and  usefulness  of  the  work. 

Thanking  vou  for  eameat  cooperation  at  all  tfanea,  and  hoping  for  a  oontinaanoe  of  the  same,  I  am, 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  H.  Gates.  Superintendent. 

Capt.  "W.  H.  Clapp, 

Acting  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  August  24, 1895, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instmctions  I  haye  tLe  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1895,  together  with  the 
statistics  called  for  by  office  circular  letter  of  June  15  last. 

As  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  bnt  a  short  time,  viz,  since  April  1,  18d5, 
my  report  will  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  statistics  and  other  information  gathered 
from  tne  agency  records. 

Baseryation  and  location  of  agency. — Abont  two-fifths  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reseya- 
tion  are  sitnate  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  three-fifths  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  Abont  an  equal  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  located  in 
each  of  said  States. 

The  reservation  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  on  the  east  by 
the  Missouri  River,  on  the  west  by  the  one  hundred  and  second  degree  of  longitude 
and  extends  south  to  a  point  10  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Moreau  River  in  South 
Dakota,  being  in  a  direct  line,  between  boundaries,  about  65  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  70  miles  from  east  to  west. 

The  agency  proper  is  located  in  North  Dakota,  abont  11  miles  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State,  about  25  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Cannon  Ball  River 
where  it  empties  into  the  Missouri  River,  anil  60  miles  south  of  Maudftn,  N.  Dak., 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  and  from  which 
railroad  point  all  agency  supplies,  other  than  flour  and  corn,  are  usually  transported 
by  Indian  teams. 

The  buildings  of  the  agency  proper  are  adjacent  to  tne  military  ]>ost  of  Fort  Yates, 
which  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  three  companies  of  infantry  and  two  troops  of 
cavalry.  Abont  2,000  acres  of  the  Indian  reservation  is  temporarily  occupied  for  the 
use  of  the  post. 

Tribe  and  popiilation.^The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  tribe 
and  are  scattered  over  the  reservation  from  3  to  80  miles  from  the  agency  proper. 
The  following  statement  gives  nnmber  and  classification  of  Indians,  taken  from  the 
census  of  June  30,  1895,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,763,  viz : 

Families 1,000 

Males  over  18  years 1,012 

Females  over  14  years 1,395 

Males  under  18  years 736 

Females  under  14  years 620 

Total  of  all  ages 3,763 

Males  between  6  and  16  years 373 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 336 

709 
School  age,  between  6  and  18  years :  == 

Males 443 

Females 390 
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Agrionltore  and  indnstry. — As  but  one  crop  in  five  years  is  about  the  average,  little 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  farming.  This  year  is  the  exception,  as  most  of  the  crops  on 
the  reservation  are  ^ood,  and  grass  and  hay  in  abundance.  This  may  be  a  blessing 
or  a  misfortune,  for  if  by  a  mere  accident  fire  should  start  on  the  prairie  during  a  stiff 
wind  (wind  is  almost  continuous  In  this  region)  the  whole  ccFuntry  and  nearly  every- 
thing in  it  wpnld  be  consumed,  grass,  hay,  houses,  stables,  etc.,  as  the  stand  of 
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grass  is  extra  heavy,  and  is  as  clr^  and  crisp  as  cnred  hay.  We  are  liyinfi^  in  a 
state  of  hope  and  fear,  for  our  joy  m  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  mar  soon 
torn  to  grief  and  despair  by  the  destruction  of  both  grass  and  hay,  in  which  case 
there  wouhl  be  a  very  poor  prospect  for  the  cattle  of  the  reservation  to  pass  the 
winter  on  ranges  swept  by  tire  aud  without  hay,  especially  if  we  should  have  a 
severe  winter.  To-day  the  thermometer  stands  at  100,  and  it  feels  as  thongh  every- 
thing wore  anxious  to  flash  into  a  flame.  Stock  raisine  may  be  successful,  but  under 
the  above  conditions,  as  at  present,  chance  and  good  hick  cut  more  of  a  figure  than 

food  management  or  calculation.  However,  they  say  "God  is  good  to  the  Irish."  I 
op'e  He  may  also  be  good  to  the  Indians  and  send  many  and  copious  showers  of  rain 
to  prevent  tne  threatening  possibilities. 

In  this  connection  the  question  naturally  presents  itself:  Is  there  no  remedy  or 
guard  against  such  calamities,  and  are  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  always  to 
live  in  the  suspense  and  dread  that  their  lives  and  property  at  any  moment  by  an 
accident  or  mere  chance  may  be  almost  totally  wiped  out  and  the  Indian  problem,  as 
far  as  this  reservation  is  concerned,  be  solved  by  firef  There  is  a  remedy  and  pre- 
ventive sure  and  certain,  and  one  moment's  unnecessary  delay  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  before  adopting  it,  viz,  a  perfect  and  oomplet<e  system  of  irrigating  ditches 
supplied  by  artesian  wells,  arranged  and  located  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
prairie  fires  to  travel  far  in  any  direction  before  reaching  a  wall  of  green  grass  suf- 
ficiently moist  to  extinguish  fire.  On  some  of  the  best  ranges  on  tne  reservation, 
where  water  usually  could  be  had  the  year  round,  I  am  told  there  is  no  water  now 
within  20  to  30  miles.  Thousands  of  cattle  should  and  could  be  raised  on  such 
ranges  if  we  had  the  water  for  sustenance  to  the  grass  and  cattle  and  for  protection 
from  fire  to  both.  These  Indians  have  a  good  start  and  have  some  very  hue  cattle 
and  in  a  few  years  should  raise  enough  cattle  to  supply  their  requirements  for  beef 
without  having  recourse  to  a  contractor,  and  eventually  become  self-supporting 
through  the  cattle  industry.  I  hope  this  matter  will  receive  serious  consideration 
with  a  view  to  a  prompt  execution  of  the  plan  and  system  above  proposed. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge  of  the  character  of  Indians,  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
show  a  good  disposition  to  work  and  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  freighting  or  other 
occupation  in  wnich  they,see  a  probability  of  earning  money. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  records,  shows  the  amount  of  money  they 
have  earned  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  from  all  sources,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  viz : 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  freighting: 

64,519  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  Mandan  to 

agency,60  miles $3,601.93 

37,312  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  Mandan  to 

Cannon  Ball  snbissue  station,  36  miles 173. 15 

1,110,695  pounds  agency  and  school  supplies  from  agency  to 

substations 5, 398. 39 

Total  for  freighting 9,173.47 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  150  tons  of  hay,  990  cords  of 
wood,  for  agency  and  school  use 6,330.00 

Paid  to  them  by  Government  for  1,593  head  of  beef  cattle, 
1,707,360  pounds  beef,  gross 40, 616. 46 

Salaries  of  47  Indian  police,  3  Indian  judges,  8  agency  employ- 
ees, 4  assistant  farmers,  and  17  Indian  apprentices,  aggregate  21, 210. 53 

Irregular  labor  by  Indians,  inclnding  $1,266  paid  to  16  herders    1, 394. 25 

Total  paid  by  Government  for  labor  and  products 77, 724. 70 

Indian  trailers  purchased  and  paid  to  Indians  for  the  following-named  articles  dnr- 
ing  the  year : 

For  beef  hides  and  furs $6,176.00 

For  wood 436.00 

For  hay 145.00 

For75headof  beef  cattle 1,864.00 

Other  articles  of  merchandise,  aggregating 3, 000. 00 

Total ^ 11,620.00 

The  In<lians  were  also  paid  a  per  capita  sum  of  $4  (interest  on  Sioux  fund)  amount- 
ing to  $15,852,  making  an  aggregate  cash  revenue  of  $105,196.70 ;  $11,770  of  this 
money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  mowers,  horse  rakes,  wagons,  harness,  hay 
forks,  cultivators,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 
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The  crops  which  are  now  being  harrested,  bnt  not  yet  thrashed,  are  estimated  as 
follows : 


Wheat bushels..        400 

Oats do 20,000 

Barley do ... .        500 

Com do....  20,000 

Potatoes do 8,000 

Tnmips '.do 670 


Onions bushels..     1,200 

Beans do 100 

Other  yegetables do 6,000 

Melons 10,000 

Pumpkins  and  squashes 12, 000 

Hay tons..  20,000 


Bead  work. — There  were  37  miles  of  new  road,  or  rather  now  trail,  opened  on  the 
reservation  during  the  year,  the  work  performed  on  these  roads  consisting  of  grad- 
ing in  a  few  places.  There  were  also  about  38  miles  of  old  road  repaired  where 
needed.  One  hundred  and  eight  Indians  worked  on  the  roads  and  performed  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days'  labor. 

Bnbiiiiie  stations. — There  are  now  four  subissue  stations  in  operation  on  the  reser- 
vation, one  of  which  (Porcupine)  was  completed  during  the  year.  A  double  set  of 
quarters  for  Indian  employees  at  each  of  the  four  stations,  also  a  blacksmith's  a  and 
carpenter's  shop  at  the  Oak  Creek  and  Porcupine  stations.  Shops  at  the  other  two 
stations  were  already  established.  The  additionnl  buildings  so  authorized  will  be 
completed  this  fall,  and  each  station  will  then  be  provided  with  warehouse  and  issue 
room,  slaughterhouse,  one  double  set  of  quarters  for  Indian  employees  and  one  double 
building  for  blacksmith's  and  carpenters  shops. 

Banitary.— The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fairly  good,  and  no  epidemic 
has  prevailed  during  the  year.  As  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  agency  physician, 
there  were  152  births  and  126  deaths,  being  26  births  iu  excess  or  the  deaths.  It 
would  appear  from  the  agent's  reports  for  several  years  past,  except  that  of  last 
year,  that  deaths  have  always  been  iu  excess  of  births.  This  may  be  some  evidence 
that  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  is  ou  the  increase  in  its  practice.  From 
the  same  reports  it  appears  that  513  cases  were  treated  by  the  agency  physician,  of 
which  4  died  and  509  recovere<l,  so  that  122  oases  of  death  did  not  come  under  the 
notice  or  treatment  of  the  physician. 

Vidian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  3  officers  and  44.  pri- 
vates, maintains  its  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and  but  few  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  force  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

Indian  courts. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  in  existence  during  the  entire  year. 
The  court  holds  session  every  two  weeks  at  the  agency,  and  occasional  sessions  are 
held  at  the  subissue  stations.  Twenty-  four  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  and  61  of  a 
civil  nature  were  tried  by  the  court  during  the  year.  The  court  is  a  valuable  factor 
in  preserving  order  on  the  reservation. 

£daoation. — There  were  three  Government  boarding  schools  and  five  Government 
day  schools  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  also  one  mission  boarding  school.  The 
aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in  these  schools  during  the  school  year 'was  550,  of 
whom  254  were  males  and  296  females,  and  tbe  average  attendance  for  the  same  time 
was  446.  There  were  also  8  male  pupils  belonging  to  this  agency  who  were  in  non- 
reservation  schools,  and  11  males  ana  9  females  who  attend  public  schools  near  their 
horaefi. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  located  at  the  agency  had  an  enrollment  of  143  (57  boys 
and  86  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  of  113.91 .  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  this  school  is  one  of  the  best  Indian  schools  in  the  service,  and  I  can  not 
speak  too  highly  of  the  work  and  fidelity  of  the  superintendent  and  her  efficient 
assistants.  I  invite  attention  to  the  superintendent,  s  report  herewith.  There  has 
never  been  any  protection  from  fire  at  this  school  building,  and  there  are  no  means 
whatever  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  case  of  a  fire  at  the 
present  time. 

The  agricultural  boarding  school,  located  about  16  miles  south  of  the  agency,  had 
an  enrollment  of  118  (55  boys  and  63  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  ofiCX)  during 
tlie  school  year.  I  invite  attention  to  the  superintendent  s  report  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  the  good  work  in  progress  thereat.  The  school  is  well  and  ably 
conducted  and  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  successful  Indian  schools. 

Grand  River  boarding  school,  located  on  Grand  River,  32  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
had  an  enrollment  of  85  (45  boys  and  40  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  70  for 
the  school  year.  The  school  is  ably  conducted  under  the  present  management.  The 
superintendent's  report  is  inclosed. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  boarding  school,  on  Oak  Creek,  38  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
had  an  enrollment  of  45  (13  males  and  32  females),  with  an  average  attendance  of  ^. 
This  school  is  conducted  by  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  and  under  the  immediate  management  of  Miss  Mary  8. 
Francis  and  a  corps  of  efficient  assistants.  Miss  Francis  is  an  experienced  worker 
in  Indian  schools.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  has  been 
expended  by  the  mission  in  support  of  this  school,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government 
for  the  year  for  clothing  and  rations  amounted  to  $1,496.67«  Miss  Francis's  report  is 
herewith. 
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Foar  day  schools  were  in  operation  duriiig  the  entire  school  year,  viz.  Cannon 
Ball,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  Bnllhead;  and  one  school,  the  Porcupine  day  school,  from 
May  1,^1895,  to  June  30,  1895.  This  last-named  school  \Yns  huilt  durin<^  the  year. 
The  total  enrollment  at  the  five  schools  was  159  (81  hoys  and  75  girls),  with  an  aver- 
ago  attendance  of  122.22.  Those  day  schools  arc  Jocated  as  follows:  Cannon  Ball, 
25rtnileB  north  of  agency;  No.  1,  18  miles  north  of  agency;  No.  2,  3  miles  north  of 
agency ;  Bullhead,  40  miles  southwest  of  agency ;  Porcupine,  30  miles  west  of  a;^ency. 
All  the  schools  are  well  managed  and  succosstully  conducted. 

Missionary  work. — The* missionary  work  on  this  reservation  is  conducted  by  three 
denominations,  tho  Komnn  Catholic,  Congregational,  and  Episcopal. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  and  was  conducted  by  throe  priests  and  one  lay  brother, 
also  eleven  sisters,  all  of  the  Benedictine  Order  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  an 
expense  of  $12,942  for  education  and  for  support  of  missionaries,  building  of  churches 
and  society  meetinghouses,  church  bells,  furniture,  etc.  The  superior  in  charge 
reports  901  communicants.  5  church  buildings,  30  marriages  solemnized,  151  bap-, 
tisms,  of  whom  36  were  adults,  and  78  Christian  burials  during  the  year.  In  con- 
neotion  with  the  missionary  work  of  this  church  there  are  two  religious  societies, 
tho  St.  Joseph's,  with  340  Indian  members,  and  the  St.  Mary's,  with  407  Indian 
memhers.  The  sum  of  $3,286.73  was  collected  b^  these  Catholic  Indian  societies,  of 
which  $2,679.13  (being  part  of  the  above  sum  ot  $12,942)  was  expended  for  church 
repairs,  buildings,  for  tho  sick,  aud  toward  the  expenses  of  the  general  congress  of 
Catholic  societies  held  this  year  at  Oak  Creek,  on  this  reservation. 

The  Congregational  mission  work  (American  Missionary  Ansociation)  is  under  the 
Buperin tendency  of  Rev.  George  W.  Reed,  who  reports  that  the  mission  has  had  dur- 
ing tho  year  6  male  and  8  female  missionaries,  234  eommuuioants,  and  16  formal  mar- 
riages. The  association  has  3  chapels,  1  hospital,  and  6  mission  houses  locat€>d  on  the 
the  reservation.    The  expenses  ot  the  mission  were  $3,475. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Protesttnt  Episcopal  Church  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare  for  that  portion  of  the  reservation  which  lies  in  South 
Dakota  and  Right  Rev .  Bishop  Walker  for  tho  portion  in  North  Dakota.  The  approx- 
imated cost  of  the  missionary  wdrk  on  the  ro.servation,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
church,  is  $2,500,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  St.  Elizabeth's  school  above  reported.  The 
mission  has  3  church  buildings  and  several  log  structures  for  society  gatherings. 
The  total  membership  will  approximate  280  communicants,  and  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Deloria, 
the  missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  mission,  reports  16  formal  marriages. 

8arveyB  and  allotments. — No  allotments  have  yet  been  made  on  this  reservation,  and 
I  invite  attention  to  my  predecessor's  last  annual  report,  in  which  he  recommends 
that  surveys  be  madeof  10  additional  townships  in  South  Dakota  upon  which  Indiana 
are  located ;  also  thac  the  boundary  line  between  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing 
Rock  reservations  be  surveyed  and  properly  defined.  In  these  recommendations  I 
concur. 

Ooneliisiim. — There  are  no  sinecures  in  the  agency  employee  force  at  this  agency.  It 
requires  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it  on  the  part  of  every  employee,  and  for  their 
faithfulness  and  willingness,  and  for  their  assistance  to  me  from  the  time  I  entered 
upon  duty  as  agent,  I  desire  to  record  my  hearty  thanks,  aud  also  to  the  Department 
for  its  prompt  and  liberal  support. 

The  statistical  report,  together  with  list  of  school  teachers  and  others  in  the  Indian 
school  service  on  June  30,  1895,  are  transmitted  herewith. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Ceamsik, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  ov  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  School. 

Induhtbial  Boabdino  School, 
Standing  Roek  Agency^  N.  Diik.^  Augiut  i5, 1895, 

SlB:  I  have  th©  honor  herewith  to  anbrait  ray  fourth  annual  report  for  tho  year  ending  June,  1895. 

The  work  done  at  this  nchool  is  bailed  on  the  principle  that  the  lont  of  ethication  is  efficiency.  By 
efficiency  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  knowledge  of  facta  or  tlie  mere  skill  U%  do  one  thing  or  another  more 
or  less  well.  Efficiency,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  powerto  uso  head,  hand,  and  heart  intelligently  and 
successfully  in  whatever  nosition  or  amid  whatever  cnvironmentn  one  may  be  placed.     I  think  it  the 

Eart  of  educators  to  develop  and  guide  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  tho  powers  of  head,  hand,  and 
eartoftheirnnpilsfyom  earliest  childhood  until  they  have  grown  strong;  enough  to  continue  their 
work  indepenoently  without  directions  ftom.  others. 

I  regard  no  pupil  a  success  who,  having  started  out  in  life  under  tho  care  and  superviaion  of  his  or 
her  educators,  after  a  reasonable  time,  is  not  determined  nnd  nblo  to  *'go  on  "  for  himself  or  herself.  If 
these  girls  and  boys  have  not  learned  to  "help  themselves,"  to  make  tbo  beflt  of  tln*ir  environments,  to 
think  aud  reason,  and  toapply  their  knowledge  to  different  oironmstances.  to  set  to  work  withdetennl* 
nation,  with  that  aelf-reliance  and  conscioosuess  of  power  which  aaaures  snooeas,  their  educatiMi  hat 
been  a  failure,  however  "high  "  it  may  have  carried  them. 
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Hence  the  t^^^^b^^g  in  all  the  different  departmentt  of  oar  school  panoee  the  distinct  and  definite  aim 
togetourpnpils  to  think  and  reason  for  tliemselves,  to  put  the  luowledge  acquired  to  a  definite 
practical  use,  first  under  the  guidance  of  teachers,  and  then  independently  for  themselves  without 
assintance  from  anyone.  This  purpose  underlies  all  the  work  done  in  the  schoolroom,  the  sewing  room, 
the  kitchen  and  hakery,  the  laundry,  etc.  We  try  to  roach  also  the  homes  of  our  pupils  on  the  same 
principle,  and  every  vacation  is  carerully  made  uao  of  to  attain  this  final  end. 

I  think  the  work  of  this  sciiool  has  improved  fhym  year  to  year.  We  measure  each  year's  proffress  by 
the  results  manifested  during  vacation,  when  most  of  the  punils  are  out  at  their  homes.  What  the 
pupils  retain  and  gain  during  vacation  is  more  to  us  than  all  the  good  deportment  and  showy  attain- 
ments displayed  during  the  school  year.  The  vacation  puts  to  test  the  pupils'  growing  power  to  see, 
to  do,  and^to  resist.  The  reports  coming  in  during  this  present  vacation  are  very  encouraging;  the 
girls  especially  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education.  They,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, take  pride  in  bringing  their  children  to  school.  They  eagerly  watch  their  progress,  and  after 
vacation  report  how  their  children  conducted  themselves  at  home. 

The  condition  and  personal  appearance  of  our  pupils  on  returning  from  vacation,  their  dress  and 
manner,  are  improving  from  year  to  year.  Many  or  the  older  pupils  oring  their  brothers  and  sistera 
with  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  find  such  new  pupils  in  good  condition,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed. 

The  total  enrollment  during  the  entire  school  year  was  148;  male,  57;  female,  86.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  school  mouths  reached  113.91 .  We  could  have  easily  secured  a  higher  average 
attendance,  but  on  account  of  the  crowded  sleeping  rooms  we  did  not  admit  any  children  that  gavo 
evidence  of  having  weak  lungs.  , .    ,  ^ 

Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  under  6  years  of  age,  thus  necessitating  a  kindergarten.  The 
agency  carpenter  was  kind  enouffh  to  furnish  us  a  fine  kindergarten  table,  and  auffioient  material  was 
introduced  to  make  quite  a  gooclDeffinning  in  this  new  branch  of  school  work.  Most  of  all  were  the 
songs  and  games  e^ioyed,  furnishing  an  cverfiowiug  source  of  nleasure  during  recreation  hours, 
when  the  cmldren  would  repeat  of  their  owu  accord  what  they  had  learned  at  school.  The  teachers 
were  very  eager  to  avail  toemselves  of  the  kindergarten  literature  rec<Mnmended  at  the  teaehers' 
institute  In  St.  Paul. 

Speaking  of  the  institute,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  noticed  its  salutary  stimnlating  influence  on  our 
teachers  during  t  he  entire  school  year.  From  the  second  one  we  attended,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  during 
this  vacation,  i  hope  still  more  beneficial  results. 

The  school  as  it  is  arranged  and  carried  on  at  present  affords  every  fscility  for  girls  to  acquire  all 
the  education  they  need.  In  the  class  rooms,  music  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen,  biikery,  and  sewing 
room  very  good  and  thorough  work  was  accomplished. 

In  the  boys'  department  manual  training  should  be  provided.  Our  ao-oalled  industrial  teacher  is 
fully  employed  with  the  care  of  the  stock,  the  garden,  and  in  winter  with  preparing  fuel  for  82  wood 
stoves.  This  kind  of  work  is  taught  and  done  well.  The  boys  are  active  and  always  willing  to  work. 
Still  I  think  they  waste  a  great  amount  of  valuabl  time  that  could  be  employed  to  advantage  if  an 
industrial  teacher  were  to  instruct  them  to  handle  tools.  It  seems  strange  that  girls  are  expected  to 
learn  to  cook,  to  bake,  to  do  perfect  work  In  the  laundry  and  sewing  room,  to  keep  the  house  clean, 
etc.,  while  the  boys  make  such  little  use  of  their  bands.  To  meud  a  shoe  and  make  boys*  cloth- 
ing, to  plaster  up  a  bole  in  the  wall  and  whitewash  it,  to  paint  the  woodwork,  to  niakeshelves  and 
tablesaiid  other  useful  articles,  to  keep  fences  and  roofs  in  reoair,  and  a  number  of  other  little  things 
a  boy  ought  to  learn,  while  the  girls  aro  brought  up  to  do  all  thai  pertains  to  housekeeping. 

I  am  certiiin  that  if  manual  training  were  given  at  our  school  the  boys  would  love  it  all  the  more, 
and  the  improvements  this  would  bring  us  can  not  be  overestimated. 
Very  respectfully, 

BKATBICK  B.   SOZTDKUiGaEB, 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 

Superintendsnt  Indian  Schools. 
(Through  John  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indinn  agent.) 


Rbpokt  of  Supekintki«dbnt  ok  Agbicultural  School. 


Aqbioultubal  Boabdimu  School, 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  August  i,  189S. 

8lB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1895. 

The  school  was  in  session  during  ten  months.  The  total  enrollment  during  the  school  year  waa 
118 — 55  boys  and  G3  girls— with  an  average  attendance  of  100  for  the  school  year. 

The  number  of  impils  for  the  different  grades  was  as  follows: 


Males 

Females . . . 

Total 


I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

12 
19 

11 
17 

16 
9 

9 

7 

6 
3 

1 
5 

31 

28 

25 

16 

9 

G 

Vn.   Total 


3 


55 
63 


3 


118 


The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  11  years.  Of  the  total  enrollment  of  118  pupils  for  the  entire 
school  year  98  regular  pupils  were  actually  present  at  the  close  of  school,  plus  nve  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  position  or  Indian  assistants  during  the  school  ^oar,  making  in  all  103,  which  is  not 
such  a  bad  report  for  a  reservation  boarding  school,  of  which  it  is  so  often  asserte<l  that  the  attend- 
ttDce  is  so  very  flnotnating  and  uncertain,  the  pupils  dividing  their  time  between  running  awny  and 
being  withdrawn,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  not  being  there  at  all,  that  the  population  is  alto- 
gether changed  and  different  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  mmi  what  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good;  no  death  occurred  at  the  school.  We  had  some  cases  of 
pneumonia,  which  turned  out  very  favorably,  owing  to  the  careful  nursing  the  patients  received.  The 
same  ftot  or  reason  and  the  having  at  hand  most  of  the  common  remedies  for  the  ordinary  ailmenta 
among  children  reduced  the  calls  on  the  agency  physician  to  a  minimum. 
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Kiffht  here  I  have  to  state  that  there  ia  no  infirmary  at  the  aohool,  which  preen  ppo§ea  oonaiderablo 
aaormoe  on  the  part  of  employee  in  more  severe  cases  of  sickness  in  regard  to  siving  up  rooms  and 
other  inconveniences  to  be  encountered  on  such  oocasfons.  BveryMiinff  possible  was  done  for  the 
health  and  personal  comfort  of  the  children  in  the  line  of  preparing  gooa  meals,  care  and  ventilation 
of  rooms,  proper  snpervision,  outdoor  exwoise,  cleanliness,  and  cultivation  of  a  cheerful,  contented 
spirit. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Indian  schools  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

Proper  attention  was  paid  to  industrial  work  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm  ana  garden.  Shop  work 
was  mostly  confined  to  repairs,  the  waterworks  also  reqniriDg  a  good  deal  of  attentfon  from  that  depart- 
ment. Some  exercises  in  sloid  wore  had  according  to  ideas  taken  from  Salomon  and  HoifVnan  ami  the 
elementarv  chart  of  Qustaf  Larsson.  Altogether,  it  was  onr  principal  aim  in  all  instruction  that  the 
children  snould  learn  by  seeing,  handling,  and  doing  things.  Lessons  were  given  in  color  form,  mod* 
eling,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  knife  work,  weaving,  and  drawing  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
derived  rrom  the  principal  kindergarten  works,  Primarv  Methods,  Cutler's  and  Augsbn^s  man- 
uals, and  others.  The  cabinet  of  weights  and  measures,  clock  dials.  Prang's  models,  and  other  devices 
and  materials  helped  to  impart  valuable  instruction  and  information.  From  all  these  exercises  the 
smaller  and  larger  pupils  learned  many  lessons  of  neatness,  exactness,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
and  they  served  as  such  for  scientific  and  moral  education.  Two  albums  of  school  and  kindergarten 
work  were  prepared  for  the  Atluita  Fair.  In  the  class  rooms  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Un- 
gnage  and  number  syllabuses  were  nsed  to  great  advantage.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  school 
year  two  kindergarten  classes  of  fifteen  each  of  the  smallest  girls  and  boys  were  orgauiaed,  which 
arrangement  proved  to  be  very  profitable  in  developing  the  powers  of  perception  and  mental  concep- 
tion and  reasonable  thinking  in  the  children,  and  was  use  helpful  in  promoting  the  English  and  sing- 
ing of  the  little  ones.    Walks  and  outside  exercises  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  pupils  received  instruction  in  singing;  three  on  the  organ,  four  on  the  piano, 
which  waa  purchased  oy  the  employees,  and  furnished  go(^  music  on  many  occasions.  While  we 
had  no  regtuar  brass  iMuid  this  year,  the  boys  who  belonged  to  it  formerly  kept  it  up  among  them- 
selves to  some  extent  and  instructed  also  some  t^TOs  so  that  they  wore  able  to  render  some  piec^ 
mostly  national  airs,  very  creditably. 

Military  drills  and  gymnastics  were  not  neglected  and  the  boys  had  over  and  above  some  prac- 
tice on  that  cheapest  and  best  gynasium  in  the  world,  which  will  exercise  every  bone  and  muscle  in 
the  body,  and  which  is  simply  a  fiat  piece  of  steel,  notched  on  one  edge,  fitted  tightly  into  a  wooden 
frame,  and  after  being  greased  on  both  sides  with  a  bacon  rind  rubbed  into  a  stick  of  wood  laid 
lengthwise  on  a  sawbuck— although  most  of  the  cordwood  for  the  thirty  or  more  stoves  was  sawed  up 
by  a  sawing  machine. 

itegular  naif-day  details  were  made  for  the  industrial  work  of  the  boys  and  for  the  girls  In  the 
kitchen,  bakery,  dining  and  sewing  rooms,  laundry,  and  other  places. 

The  school  garden  comprises  f^m  8  to 4  acrce  and  will  yield  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  farm,  a&o,  is  producing  a  good  crop  this  year,  owing  to  the  many  good  rains  we  had  in  this  section 
of  the  oonntryduring  spring  and  summer,  which  is  rather  an  exception,  the  seasons  generally  being 
rather  dry.  We  had^  acres  in  wheat-,  20  in  com,  45  in  oata,  0  in  potatoes,  2  in  melons,  and  7  in  pas- 
ture. Some  few  days  of  hot  winds  in  the  beginning  of  July  injured  the  small  grain  considerably; 
otherwise  it  would  nave  been  a  perfect  crop,  as  the  ^>od  standing  of  everything  gave  the  best  prom- 
ises. Our  nice  herd  of  17  oows  came  through  the  winter  in  excellent' condition  and  fumisned  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh,  good  milk  to  the  children,  which  they  relished  very  much. 

The  national  and  other  nolidaya  were  properly  observed.  Washington's  birthday  celebration  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  boys.  They  prepared  an  entertainment  of  their  own  make-up  of  i-ecitations  and 
songs  and  pieces  played  by  the  brass  band,  and  sent  invitations  to  their  fellow-pupils  and  school 
employees  to  be  present  at  it  in  their  recreation  hall,  which  they  had  fitted  up  very  taatefully  and 
neatly  for  the  occasion.  At  Christmas  The  Mistake  of  Santa  Glaus,  a  cantata  with  good  music  and 
a  good  moral,  was  rendered  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail,  and  at  the  close  of  school  Columbia,  or  Amer- 
ica's Cantata,  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  exercises  as  a  very  instructive  piece  for  teaching 
lesAons  in  American  history,  for  speaking  and  singing,  and  for  presenting  various  drills  and  movements. 

Of  late  the  windmill  which  keeps  oiur  waterworks  in  operation  wus  moved  farther  away  from  tho 
Missouri  River  to  secure  it  firom  falling  into  the  river,  which  will  save  it  now  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  connection  with  this  I  can  not  help  mentioning  Skgain  the  imperative  necessitv  of  establishing  a 
complete  system  of  drainage  or  sewerage  for  the  gener^  health  and  convenience  of  the  school,  ana  if 
the  attendance  continues  to  be  what  it  was  last  year  there  should  be  more  dormitory  room,  also  a  larger 
sewing  room,  and  a  storeroom  or  warehouse  for  the  school.  The  iron  bath  tubs  wore  u^ed,  although 
they  are  not  put  up  yet  with  the  heaters  and  other  fixtures  belonging  to  them  for  want  of  suitable 
room  and  drainage;  but  even  so  thev  are  a  much-needed  improvement  over  the  ordinary  washtubs  or 
even  the  large  water  basin  of  the  Missouri  River. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  school  buildings  have  undergone  thorough  repairs  in  the  line  of  plas- 
tering, which  improves  their  interior  appearance  greatlv,  and  for  which  I  am  very  thankftil  to  our 
good  agent,  M%j.  John  W.  Cramsie,  as  also  for  the  nnilding  of  a  good,  large  cellar  under  one  of  the 
main  buildings,  which  remedied  a  long-felt  want  and  which  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  school  as 
long  aa  it  stands. 

This  last  fiscal  year  witnessed  a  change  of  agents,  a  rare  occurrence  on  this  reservation,  and  we  felt 
sincere  regret  over  the  departure  of  our  old  and  esteemed  agent,  James  McLaughlin,  for  another  field 
of  labor  in  the  Indian  work.  His  long  and  successful  administration  of  afilnira  at  this  agency  endeared 
him  greatly  to  all  of  us,  but  I  am  also  very  glad  to  say  that  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor, who  will  be  well  able  to  lead  these  Indians  trom  wbt^re  he  found  them  onward  and  upward  on 
the  path  of  righteousness  and  true  Christian  civilisation,  as  he  conducted  years  ago  the  Sioux  Indians 
of  I)evils  Lake,  K.  Dak.,  with  his  strong  and  skillful  master  hand  to  final  self-support  and,  what  la 
still  more,  honest  self-respect. 

Tho  change  of  peisons  in  the  office  will  thus  not  efl^ect  a  material  change,  or  rather  not  any  change, 
in  the  good  quality  of  the  work.  Considering  what  has  been  done  in  tho  past  and  what  will  be  done 
in  the  future  under  such  excellent  guidance,  our  Indians  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  being  thus  favored,  as  everything  tends  to  their  social,  moral,  and  reliirious  elevation,  if 
thev  only  understand  to  profit  by  the  chances  and  propitious  opportunities  which  they  have.  There 
is  altogether  enough  gooa  influence  and  encouragement  on  the  reservation  and  so  much  general  suc- 
cess and  healthy  progress,  resulting  trom  the  futhful  and  harmonious  cooperation  of  allconoemed, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  anyone  to  fall  back  osain  into  old  waya  and  customs,  and  uiy  relapse  of 
a  civilised  or  converted  Indian  or  of  returned  or  other  students  into  old  ways  and  former  bad  habits 
is  altogether  uncalled  for  nowadays,  and  not  the  reservation's  but  the  individual's  fault. 

The  first  time  in  the  history  of  tho  school  and  agency  we  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  fh>m  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Afliurs,  which  took  place  during  the  first  mouth  of  the  school  year,  and  gave 
much  encouragement  and  fresh,  new  inspiration  to  pupils  and  teachers. 
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Looking  iMMk  once  more  orer  the  work  and  the  erente  of  the  entire  school  year,  I  take  pleaanre  in 
fttting  that  it  was  in  manv  ways  the  most  prosperous  one  of  the  eleven  years  daring  which  I  have  had 
charge  of  this  school.  Toe  parents  showed  confidence  and  willingness,  which  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  49  new  papils  were  enrolled  daring  the  year.  The  children  returned  promptly,  felt  at  home, 
were  open-hearted  and  cheerfol,  which  was  often  commented  upon  by  visitors,  ana  responded  faith- 
fully  and  obediently  to  the  rules  of  the  school  and  the  requests  or  the  teachers.  Good  order  has  been 
easily  maintained;  no  severe  measures  were  necessary,  and  the  work  went  on  in  peace  and  harmony, 
with  satisfactory  progress  all  round. 

Expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  general  good  will  and  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  our 
work,  and  the  help  and  assistance  soreaduv  granted  in  conducting  the  same, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obeoient  servant, 

kUBTiN  KuiBL,  SuperinUiuUnt. 
(Through  John  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 

The  CoMMissxoifSB  or  Indian  Affaibs. 


RSPORT  OF  SUPRRINTBNDENT  OF  GRAND  RiVER  SCROOL. 

Grand  Rnrvn  Boarding  School, 
Standing  Rock  R€$ervation,  Augwt  8, 1895. 

8m  t  I  have  the  honor  to  tiibmit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Grand  river  boarding  School. 

During  the  nast  year  there  were  in  attendance  85  pupils,  of  whom  45  were  males  and  40  females ;  the 
average  attenoance  for  the  school  year  was  70. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  graded  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ofllcial  course  of 
study.  The  pupils,  especially  the  younger  ones,  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  Their 
deportment  was  good,  and  they  were  con&nted  and  happy.  Ido  not  think  the  pupils  have  progressed 
in  English  speaking  as  rapidly  as  they  should  have  done,  but  a  foundation  has  been  laid  upon  which 
good  work  should  m  done  the  coming  vear. 

The  industries  taught  are  those  of  ordinary  garden  work  and  care  of  stock  for  the  boys  and 
domestic  duties  for  toe  girls.  In  the  routine  work  of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room  the  girls 
show  aptitude  and  proflctoncy.  In  all  cases,  however,  both  boys  and  girls  require  more-  or  less  con- 
stant surveillance.  Details  of  pupils  are  made  for  the  industrial  departments  and  changed  every  two 
weeks.  Under  a  competent  head  the  pupils  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  in  their  respective  depart- 
menta  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  general  health  of  the  pnpils  has  been  good.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April  there  were 
several  slight  cases  of  la  grippe,  all  of  a  very  mild  type  and  interfering  very  little  with  the  work  of 
the  school.    Great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  bnuding  pure,  clean,  and  well- ventilated. 

Very  respectftilly*  

AoNKS  G.  Fbkdktts,  SuperinUndsnL 

J.  W.  Cramsie, 

Unittd  8tai4$  Indian  AgmU, 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Euzabbth  School. 

St.  Elizabbth  School  or  thr  Protbstant  Episcopal  Church, 

Oak  Greek,  Standing  Roek  Reservation,  8.  Dak.,  August,  1895, 

Snt  Of  theflre  years  of  our  boardine-school  work  here  this  last  has  been  of  special  encourage- 
ment, the  disposition  of  the  children  being  of  a  more  settled  and  banuonious  nature  than  previously, 
the  parents  and  children  evincing  also  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  make  the  schooT  as 
homelike  as  possible. 

We  have  registered  13  bora  and  32  girls,  having  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  40  pupils.  The 
health  of  the  children  has  oeen  remarkably  good,  two  only  being  withdrawn  on  account  or  scrofula, 
and  one  being  considered  too  young  to  compt v  with  the  rules  of  the  school.  Both  boys  and  girls  have 
heen  taught  the  most  practical  industries  of  a  school  home.  The  happy  spirit  generally  manifested 
in  their  work  was  gratifying  and  refreshing. 

The  requiremenu  of  the  Jmdian  Department  in  r^ard  to  the  national  holidays  have  been  observed 
with  marked  interest  on  the  part  of  toe  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 

Much  of  our  continued  success  realised  in  our  pleasant  school  home  is  due  to  the  faithfulness  of 
my  associates  and  helpers. 

To  Col.  James  McLaughlin,  onr  former  agent,  and  to  vourself  for  the  continued  courtesies  shown 
our  mission-school  work  through  the  subissue  clerk  at  tnis  point,  who  has  been  particularly  thought- 
ful, we  are  greatly  indebted. 

Most  respectAilly,  yours.  Mart  S.  Francis, 

Principal. 

J.  W.  Cramsix, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

6069  I  A 16 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington,  Okla,,  Augmt  27, 1896, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  of  Indians. 
Population.— The  enrollment  of  June  30, 1895,  shows  the  population  to  be  aa  follows : 


Name  of  tribe. 


Males: 

Over  18  years 

Under  18  yeara 

Females: 

Over  Uyears 

Under  14  years 

All  ages 

Hales  between  6  and  18  years . . 
Females  between  6  and  18  years 


Cheyenne.;  Arapaho. 


r 


5(12 
396 

730 
358 


272 
239 

853 
169 


2,046 


287 
309 


1.032 


168 
145 


Total. 


834 

635 

1,082 
627 


8.078 


465 
454 


Eduoation.— The  schools  of  this  agency  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  average  attendance  at  each  school  during  the  years  1894  and  1895 : 


Number  of  children  of  school  age 

Average  attendance : 

Cheyenne  boarding  school 

Arapaho  boarding  school 

Darungton,  Mennonite  mission 

Cantonment.  Mennonite  mission 

Seger  bonded  school  (approximated) 

Total 


450.20 


When  it  was  made  mandatory  that  children  of  proper  age  should  be  placed  in  the 
schools  in  the  several  districts,  and  the  parents  learned  that  no  evasion  would  be 
tolerated,  they  brought  their  children  of  their  own  accord.  Nearly  all  opposition  to 
the  schools  has  been  broken  down  by  the  firm  measures  adopted.  There  is  no  diffi< 
culty  now  in  filling  the  schools  to  their  capacity,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  determination 
and  persistent  denial  to  resist  the  appeals  of  parents  to  get  their  children  out  of 
school  on  slight  pretexts.  Runaways  are  invariably  brought  back.  Pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  except  at  ChrlBtmas  and  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  allowing  even  these  visits  to  the  camps;  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  to  allow  only  one- third  of  the  pupils  to  visit  their  homes  at  one  time,  and  thus 
the  schools  would  be  in  continuous  session  throughout  the  year,  as  is  the  case  with 
nonreaervation  schools.  The  longer  the  children  are  kept  away  from  the  uncivilizing 
influences  of  the  camp  life  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

Taxation. — They  can  not  understand  why  they  should  be  required  to  pay  taxes. 
They  hold  to  the  belief  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  during  the  period  their  lands 
are  neld  in  trust  by  the  Government,  and  claim  that  they  were  so  informed  by  the 
Commissioners  when  they  sold  their  surplus  lands. 

In  many  instances  they  have  been  unjustly  taxed ;  improvements  upon  allotments, 
such  as  houses  built  bv  the  Government,  farming  tools,  and  implements  issued  by 
the  Government  have  oeen  included  in  the  list  of  taxable  property  by  the  local 
assessors,  which  is  clearly  illegal;  ii^unction  suits  have  been  filed  in  such  cases. 

Cropt. — The  drought  which  prevailed  during  the  spring  months  caused  a  total  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops.  During  the  summer,  rains  have  been  frequent,  result- 
ing in  good  crops  of  com.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  never  farmed  before  have  done 
well  and  feel  much  encouraged. 
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The  lack  of  safBoient  farming  tools  and  implements  has  hindered  the  Indiani  ftom 
raising  larger  crops.  A  much  greater  increase  in  the  quantity  of  farming  tools  is 
imperative  when  so  manv  are  anxious  to  plant  crops.  It  will  take  a  larser  quantity 
of  fence  wire  to  protert  their  fields  from  destraction  hy  trespassing  stock. 

They  are  heavily  handicapped  by  lack  of  horses,  waeons,  and  harness.  The  ponies 
are  too  small  to  break  the  sod;  they  need  larger  and  oetter  horses,  and  to  this  end 
authority  was  obtained  to  purchase  a  number  of  French  coach  stallions  to  cross  upon 
the  Indian  pony  mares,  Arith  a  view  to  improving  the  size  and  (quality  of  their  horses, 
thus  fumishinff  them  without  expense  the  means  to  secure  animals  better  adapted 
to  their  wants  In  the  future. 

Sanitary. — During  the  year  there  have  been  among  the  Cheyennes  75  deaths  and  65 
births;  among  the  Arapahoes  95  deaths  and  48  births.  A  great  improvement  is 
observed  in  their  habits  of  living.  District  farmers  are  reouired  to  enforce  hygienic 
rules.  They  are  not  now  nearly  so  much  on  the  go  as  in  former  years,  when  they 
had  to  travel  long  distances  to  get  their  supplies.  Attention  is  invited  to  report  of 
agency  physician,  herewith  submitted. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lientenant,  4  sergeants,  and  23 
privates.  They  are  loyal  to  the  Government  and  their  agent;  they  are  obedient,  effi- 
cient, and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Climes. — But  few  cases  of  violation  of  local  laws  bv  these  Indians  have  occurred. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  they  are  far  more  peaceable  and  law  abidiuj^  than  their 
white  neighbors.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  rape,  no  serious  crime  has  been 
committed  by  an  Indian  of  this  agency.  The  guilty  party  in  this  instance,  supposed 
to  be  Little  Man,  a  Cheyenne,  has  evaded  arrest  and  is  still  at  large,  though  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  apprehend  him.  It  is  thought  he 
has  left  the  country. 

For  this  crime  Cosah  Red  Lodge,  an  innocent  party,  was  arrested  and  taken  60  miles 
from  home  to  Arapahoe,  in  G  County,  where  he  was  held  for  trial  and  where  he  was 
most  brutally  shot^  out,  and  beaten  into  insensibility  by  an  excited  mob  of  citizens, 
and  but  for  the  timely  presence  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  would 
have  been  killed.  This  affair  created  much  bad  blood  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  quiet.  Only  the  presence  of  the  military  prevented 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  this  Indian's  friends.  Fortunately  young  Red  Lodge 
recovered  from  his  injuries,  and  peace  now  prevails  between  the  Indians  and  whites 
in  that  section. 

Allotments.— There  are  in  all  3,332  allotmants  of  160  acres  each,  and  fuUy  two-thirds 
of  the  heads  of  families  reside  with  their  families  on  the  lands  belonging  to  them. 
It  has  required  energy  and  perseverance  to  induce  settlement  and  ]>ermanent  resi- 
dence thereon.  Their  nomaaic  habits  militate  against  the  permanent  occupation  of 
any  locality  as  a  home.  In  order  to  localize  them  I  have,  with  the  approve  of  the 
Department,  constructed  four  new  issue  stations,  making  seven  in  all,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  a  blacksmith  shop,  implement  shed,  farmer's  house,  and  a 
good  well.  At  present  none  of  the  Indians  are  required  to  travel  more  than  25  miles 
to  receive  their  supplies,  whereas  they  formerly  had  to  go  from  60  to  75  miles  every 
two  weeks  for  this  purpose,  which  kept  them  almost  constantly  on  the  move  witn 
all  their  camping  outfit.  To  live  in  one  locality  is  repugnant  to  the  Indian  idea  of. 
home.   That  they  must  have  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  order  to  make  any  sort  of 

? regress  is  evident.    They  must  learn  to  cultivate  a  love  of  individual  ownership, 
roperty  in  common  is  not  appreciated. 

The  most  common  and  pernicious  custom  among  them  is  the  habit  of  visiting  their 
relatives  and  friends  and  eating  their  substance.  All  food  supplies  are  common 
property.  Their  lavish  hospitality  militates  against  the  accumoiation  of  wealth  by 
individuals.  Tribal  visiting  keeps  alive  old  customs  that  should  be  abolished.  The 
visiting  tribe  is  loaded  down  with  presents  that  the  donors  can  ill  afford  to  bestow. 

'  -       -  "while  ire* 

to  pay. 
dancing  and  dissipation  day  and 
night.  Excitement  runs  hifhj  while  all  the  injunctions  and  advice  of  the  a^ent  in 
charge  is  forgotten  for  the  time  being.  All  work  is  stopped,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, while  nothing  else  is  thought  of  but  ''a  high  old  time.''  On  such  occasions  an 
Indian  can  not  be  hired  for  love  or  money  to  do  manual  labor.  I  trust  that  for  the 
ftiture  such  visits  among  the  tribes  may  be  forbidden  and  that  agents  may  be 
instructed  accordingly. 

Indian  houses. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  among  these  Indians  for  houses,  many 
of  whom  desire  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way  of  living.  A  serious  question  presents 
itself  in  this  connection  as  to  where  the  funds  must  oome  from  to  build  houses  for  such 
as  desire  to  improve  their  mode  of  living.  The  mi^orit^  of  the  Cheyennes  are  averse 
to  using  a  portion  of  their  funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  no  funds  available  to  construct  such  houses.  While  some  of 
them  have  timber  on  their  allotments,  the  greater  portion  have  none  suitable  for  this 
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purpose.  Cottonwood  timber  at  best  is  but  a  poor  snbstitnte,  and -when  nsed  affords 
oat  temporary  shelter. 

They  must  be  given  assistance  by  the  Government  before  they  will  be  able  to 
abandon  the  tepee  for  the  more  desirable  dwelling  house.  A  limited  number  of 
cheaply  constructed  box  houses,  costing  $135  each,  were  built  during  the  term  of  my 
predecessor.  These  were  simply  shells,  without  plastering  or  ceiling,  and  afforded 
insufficient  shelter  in  cold  weather,  making  it  more  comfortable  for  the  inmates  to 
live  in  the  tepees  during  the  winter  months.  The  manner  in  which  these  houses 
were  constructed  rather  cusconraged  others  f^om  asking  for  them.  Suitable  dwelling 
houses,  comfortable  at  all  seasons,  containing  two  or  three  rooms,  can  not  be  built 
in  this  section  for  less  than  $250  each. 

Evidenoes  of  progress. — Soon  after  taking  charge  of  the  agency  I  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  break  up  the  large  camx>8,  where  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion prevailed,  and  compel  residence  on  the  allotments  made  to  these  Indians;  and 
to  this  end  it  became  necessary  to  invoke  the  snp])ort  of  the  Department  in  my 
endeavors  to  accomplish  this  object.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  oraers  issued : 

I.  In  order  to  promote  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and  to  hasten  their 
approach  toward  a  condition  of  self-support-,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  large  camps  and  villages  be 
broken  np  within  the  next  thirty  days,  and  that  hereafter  not  more  than  four  mmilies  shall  oongregate 
and  settle  in  one  locality  without  express  anthoritv  of  the  agent  in  chu'ge. 

II.  All  able*bodied  male  ludlans  over  18  years  of  age  are  required  to  locate  on  their  respective  allot- 
ments and  to  establish  residence  thereon  without  nnneoessary  delay. 

III.  After  the  time  fixed  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  camps  and  vUlages  no  rations  or  other  supplies 
Will  be  issued  to  Indians  who  fail  or  neelect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  order. 

IV.  Ko  further  issue  of  rations  will  oe  made  to  able-bodied  male  Indians  over  18  years  of  age  who 
will  not  work  or  who  show  no  disposition  to  help  themselves  or  their  families.  The  several  aistriot 
farmers  are  hereby  required  to  promptly  report  the  names  of  all  such  to  the  agent  in  charge. 

v.  In  order  to  discourage  and  break  np  wandering  habits,  rations  will  not  be  issueato  Indians 
living  or  visiting  outside  of  the  district  In  which  their  allotments  are  located  without  the  written 
anthoritv  of  the  agent  in  charee  in  each  case. 

YI.  All  Indians  areetuoineuto  remain  at  home  on  their  allotments,  to  properly  protect  tiieir  timber, 
crops,  farming  implements,  and  stock  from  trespass  and  tbeft  by  evil-disposed  persons  and,  when 
called  away  by  necessity,  to  leave  some  one  in  charge  to  guard  their  property. 

VII.  All  Indians  are  required  to  strictly  observe  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  no  case  will  any  one 
of  them  be  permitted  to  use  the  property  of  another  without  the  oons4»nt  of  the  owner  thereof. 

VIII.  All  plural  marriages  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  hereafter  all  persons  who  desire  to  marry 
must  do  so  according  to  local  statutes.  The  district  farmers  and  police  are  required  to  report  all  vio- 
lations of  this  law,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty  parties  may  be  punished. 

IX.  The  practice  heretofore  prevailing  of  spending  nearly  a  whole  week  in  going  and  returning  from 
the  several  issue  stations  should  cease.  It  is  recommended  that  one  wagon  from  each  beef  band  be 
sent  after  the  rations  of  those  families  who  live  farthest  away,  and  thus  avoid,  the  movement  of  the 
whole  family  with  camping  outfit;  by  so  doing  much  valuable  time  can  be  saved,  while  closer  atten- 
tion can  be  riven  to  the  care  of  crops  and  personal  property. 

X.  The  habit  of  jKambling  and  the  use  of  the  mescal  bean,  which  have  heretofore  been  so  prevalent, 
are  strictly  prohibited  in  future ;  and  all  old-time  customs  that  existed  during  the  reservation  system 
which  served  to  keep  alive  superstition  and  barbarous  practices  must  be  abandoned. 

XI.  The  farmers,  assistant  farmers,  and  police  on  duty  in  the  several  farming  districts  are  hereby 
required  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  foregofng  orders ;  and  any  failure  on  their  part  to  do 
so  will  result  in  a  recommendation  for  their  summary  dismissal  from  the  service. 

The  formal  indorsement  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  was  received  at  this  office 
June  16, 1895,  in  the  following  letter : 

I  have  had  the  subject  under  careful  consideration  again,  and  in  view  of  the  representations  yon  make 
and  your  firm  conviction  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  out  such  orders  without  friction  or  pronounced 
opposition,  and  that  it  is  your  intention  to  "make  necessaay  exceptions  where  occasion  oemands,  in 
order  not  to  impose  undue  hardship,"  I  have,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
concluded  to  approve  said  orders,  and  have  formally  indorsed  ray.  approval  upon  a  copy  of  the  same, 
which  I  inclose  nerewith  for  your  use. 

The  office  will  support  yon  oy  all  proper  uid  lawful  means  at  its  command  in  the  enforcement  of 
said  orders,  expecting,  of  course  that  you  will,  exercise  leniency,  patience,  and  forbearance  to  the  end 
that  unnecessary  haraship  may  be  avoided. 


become 

lead  and  elevate  them,  to  say  to  them  that  they  must  not  visit  outside  of  the  district  in  which  their 
allotments  are  situated,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  rations.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not 
deny  that  their  wandering  habita  are  fatal  to  progress  in  the  paths  of  oiv^laation,  and  should  be 
discouraged  and  broken  up  by  every  proper  means. 

Another  thins  suggests  itself  here,  ana  that  is  that  the  time  might  be  extended  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  that  region  of  country  on  account  of  the 
recent  extended  drought  and  crop  failure. 

This,  however,  is  left  to  your  wise  discretion,  in  the  confident  hope  and  belief  that  yon  will  meet 
all  these  things  in  the  conscientious  painstaking,  and  businesslike  manner  that  has  characterised 
your  work  among  these  Indians  fh>m  the  beginning. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  months  by  the  Indians  in  this 
direction.  They  have  shown  in  a  marked  degree  their  readiness  and  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  orders.  Exceptions  have  been  made  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  same  whenever  it  appeared  necessary.  No  hardship  has  been 
inflicted  and  no  sacrifice  of  comfort  or  privation  has  been  endured  by  them  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  results.    I  find  that  when  firmness  with  kindness  is  used 
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with  these  people  they  readily  yield  to  the  governing  power;  when  once  they  learn 
that  no  evasion  or  failnre  to  do  as  required  will  be  tolerated,  they  become  subservi- 
ent to  the  control  of  the  agent  in  carrving  oat  the  instmctions  of  the  Department 
with  surprising  acquiescence.  If  fully  supported  in  my  efforts,  I  apprehend  no 
marked  opposition  to  the  plans  formulated  by  myself  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  localizing  these  Indians  on  their  respective  allotments.  When  they  learn 
that  their  agent  is  supported  b^  the  Department  in  all  that  he  does  to  improve  their 
condition  they  will  accept  the  inevitable. 

Of  course,  my  r^gim^  is  distasteful  and  unpopular  with  the  older  Indians.  They 
only  wish  to  be  let  alone  and  to  drag  along  in  the  old  way,  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  the^  will  alwavs  be  fed  and  clothed  by  a  generous  Government,  and  nothing 
can  be  said  that  will  convince  them  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  they  will  no 
longer  be  fed  at  its  expense.  Of  course  they  do  not  accept  the  innovations  imposed 
upon  them  without  determined  opposition,  but  firmness  and  persistence  in  the 
course  outlined  eventually  wins  the  day.  Like  children,  they  succumb  when  a  will- 
power greater  than  their  own  is  exercised.  There  are  some  that  hold  out  in  the 
nope  and  exi>ectation  that  a  change  of  agent  will  relieve  them  from  the  necessity 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  orders.  They  are  emboldened  in  their 
hope  for  a  change  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  times  past  agents  have  been 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  concerned. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  ration  system  seems  to  hinder  any  very  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  to  a  condition  of  self-support.  Unless  used  as  a  reward  for 
industry  to  deserving  Indians,  the  issuing  of  rations  but  serves  to  confirm  habits  of 
indolence  in  those  who  possess  no  desire  or  inclination  to  work  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. I  have  carefully  observed  the  effects  of  promised  reward,  and  have  found 
that  the  Indian  is  an  energetic  and  industrious  worker  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
to  receive  prompt  payment  for  his  labor.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  suggested 
that  with  allotted  Indiaus  rations  should  be  given  to  deserving  Indians  only,  and 
such  as  are  incapacitated  by  disease,  age,  or  physical  infirmity,  and  withheld  alto- 
gether from  those  who  show  no  disposiuon  to  help  themselves  or  labor  for  their  own 
subsistence. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  farming  tools  and  agricultural  implements  is  far 
more  necessary  than  rations  to  be  distributed  indiscriminately  to  Indians  who 
demand  the  same  as  a  vested  right  guaranteed  by  treaty  stipulations,  when  in  fact 
these  rations  are  gratuitously  issued  under  an  annual  appropriation  by  Congress, 
and  are  not  provided  for  (as  they  contend)  in  the  provisions  of  their  treaty,  which 
expires  June  30, 1898. 

When  the  agent  is  instructed  to  make  issues  to  those  only  who  show  a  willingness 
to  labor  for  their  own  support,  and  to  such  as  are  incapacitated  by  disc^ase  or  phyei- 
cal  defect,  then  his  instructions  will  be  readily  complied  with,  while  his  hands  will 
be  strengthened  with  the  power  to  compel  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Department  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  these  people. 

That  they  must  abandon  tribal  relations  and  tribal  customs  before  any  very 
marked  advancement  will  become  observant,  is  quite  evident.  That  the  authority  of 
so-called  chiefs  must  be  ignored  by  the  Government  is  imperative.  That  they  should 
no  loDffer  be  permitted  to  control  the  actions  of  their  people  or  dictate  to  them  what 
they  shall  or  shall  not  do,  or  use  their  influence  to  incite  opposition  to  the  methods 
adopted  for  their  progress,  is  demanded.  The  fa<*.t  that  these  chiefs  are  consulted  in 
matters  pertainiug  to  their  people  and  are  required  to  witness  the  issues  of  rations, 
clothing,  farming  tools,  and  other  supplies  seems  to  magnify  their  importance  until 
they  assume  an  air  of  censorship  and  control  over  the  Indians  and  the  agent  as  well. 
They  are  quick  to  note  a  failure  on  his  part  to  consult  them  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  their  people;  iu  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  agent's  time  is  occupied  in 
listening  to  the  grievances  of  these  chiefs ;  they  monopolize  all  the  talk  in  any  conn- 
cil  that  may  be  neld,  so  that  the  younger  and  more  intelligent  Indians  have  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  necessity  of  ignoring  these 
so-called  chiefs,  who  are  a  hindrance  rather  thau  an  aid  in  the  effort  to  civilize  their 
people.  They  seldom  want  to  do  what  they  are  advised  to  do,  but  wish  to  plod  along 
after  the  old  fashion,  always  growling  and  wanting  more,  no  matter  how  much  is 
done  for  them.  Therefore  I  assert  that  the  sooner  they  are  ignored  and  relegated  to 
their  proper  sphere  the  sooner  will  come  independence  of  Government  aid  to  these 
people. 

A  people  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  discriminate  as  to  what  is  good  for 
them  must  be  urged  to  adopt  the  plans  outlined  for  them  and  all  proper  means  used 
to  compel  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  prepared  for  their  guidance  as  long 
OS  they  remain  wards  of  the  Government.  There  is  no,need  for  severity  or  harsh- 
ness, but  firmness,  tempered  with  kindness,  is  called  for  in  such  cases. 

I  have  watched  these  Indians  for  ten  years,  and  can  truthfully  state  that  they  are 
progressive,  energetic,  and  industrious  when  the  incentive  or  the  reward  is  in  sight. 
MilQons  of  pounds  of  freight  have  been  moved  by  them  during  winter  and  summer, 
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across  Swollen  BtreamB  and  by  dffBcolt  toads;  ttaonsanda  of  cords  of  woodhaTe  been 
cut  and  hanled,  and  much  other  bard  labor  performed  by  them  when  they  had  the 
assnrance  of  prompt  parent.  In  my  opinion,  they  will  display'  quite  as  muoh  ener^ 
and  industry  as  the  white  man  in  laboring  for  their  own  subsistence  when  they  find 
they  can  get  it  in  no  other  way. 

Condition  and  dispodtioiL — A  marked  change  is  observed  in  the  dress  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes.  Whereas  but  two  years  ago  the  greater  portion  wore  the  blan- 
ket, now  nearly  all  have  adopted  citizens'  dress.  It  is  rare  to  see  an  Indian  with 
blanket  only.  They  spend  more  of  their  money  for  clothing  than  anything  else. 
They  are  always  respectf^  in  their  deportment,  and  are  as  a  rule  obedient  to  the 
authority  of  their  agent. 

They  dwell  in  peace  and  amity  with  their  white  neighbors,  who  are  thickly  inter- 
mingled with  them  and  whose  a<^oining  farms  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  their 
less  fortunate  red  brothers.  They  are  beginning  to  emulate  their  white  neighbors 
in  their  farming  operations,  and  point  witn  pride  to  their  growing  crops  while  com- 
paring them  with  those  on  adjoining  fields. 

They  exhibit  a  laudable  pride  in  their  individual  possessions,  and  are  fast  learning 
the  value  of  the  products  of  their  own  labor.  They  are  learning  the  lessons  and 
acquiring  the  experience  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  their  more 
astute  white  brothers  in  the  conduct  of  business  transactions.  They  are  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  unscrupnlous  and  designing  individuals  who  once  fattened  and  grew 
rich  on  the  spoils  of  traffic  with  them,  while  they  are  fkst  imbibing  a  knowledge 
that  renders  tnem  able  to  drive  a  shrewd  bargain  and  to  obtain  the  fbll  value  of 
their  merchandise. 

Phiral  marriaffeB.-^Plural  marriages  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  jfounger  Indians 
are  showing  a  desire  to  follow  the  advice  given  them  to  marry  according  to  the  white 
man*s  law.  As  an  instance  of  theit  disposition  to  observe  this  injunction,  I  may  men- 
tion the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  since  Left  Hand,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
Arapahoes,  came  to  see  me  and  to  say  that  a  young  man  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter 
and  that  he  desired  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in  my  presence  and  accord- 
ing to  law.  I  sent  him  to  the  Judge  of  the  probate  court  for  a  bcense,  which  cost  $2 
and  for  which  I  paid.  At  the  stated  hour  the  bride  and  groom,  family,  and  friends 
frere  present  in  the  office,  where  the  officiating  minister  was  waiting.  The  pair 
approached  the  minister,  while  all  stood  up.  It  was  then  annonnced  that  the  cere- 
mony about  to  be  performed  would  bind  this  man  and  woman  together  for  lifSo. 
When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  it  was  followed  by  a  prayer,  in  which  all  the 
Indians  joined.  Then  the  bride  and  groom  were  congratulated  by  the  agent,  who 
added  a  few  words  of  advice  and  encouragement,  after  which  the  father  of  the  bride 
came  forward  and  greeted  her.  Left  Hand,  holding  his  son-in-law's  hand,  uttered  a 
prayer  for  their  future  welfare.  Touching  his  heart  and  then  his  head,  he  took  the 
hand  of  the  bride,  blessed  her,  and  wished  her  a  happy  life.  Each  of  the  others 
came  forward  in  turn,  and  after  touching  the  ground,  touched  their  hearts  and  heads, 
and  then,  holding  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  groom,  muttered  a  short  prayer.  The 
ceremony  was  very  impressive  throughout. 

The  agent  said :  * 

The  ceremony  yon  have  jaet  witneesed  bimU  this  man  and  woman  together  in  the  sight  of  God  so 
that  no  one  can  separate  them.  A  record  of  this  marriage  will  go  down  in  the  big  book  in  the  court* 
botiBe  at  £1  Reno  and  will  show  for  all  time  to  come,  xhe  chfldren  bom  to  them  will  inherit  their 
land.  I  advise  all  of  yon  that  have  sons  and  daughters  who  wish  to  marry  to  aee  that  they  are  mar- 
ried according  to  law.  This  is  necessary  to  make  their  children  legitimate  and  that  they  may  share 
the  land  among  them  which  you  now  h<^d.  Unless  this  is  done  endless  litigation  will  ensne,  ana  in  the 
end  the  lawvers  may  get  the  land  that  your  children  and  grandchildren  should  inherit.  The  law  says 
"no mahshiul  marry  more  than  one  wifb/'  and  I  charge  yon  to  prevent,  as  far  as  you  can,  any  violation 
of  this  law. 

Employees. — The  employees  of  the  agency  and  schools  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  faithful,  energetic,  and  interested  workers.  Success  in  the  eitbrts  which  are 
being  made  to  promote  the  civilization  of  these  Indians  is  clearly  dependent  on  the 
fitness  and  efficiency  of  the  emi)loyees  engaged.  The  farmers  Rhonld  be  well  qnalified 
to  discharge  their  duties  as  civilizing  agents.  In  my  opinion,  more  depends  upon 
their  efficiency  than  any  other  employee  in  the  Indian  service.  If  they  are  not  inter- 
este<l  workers,  bu  t  little  progress  by  the  Indian  can  be  expected.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  these  employed  at  this  agency  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  required, 
being  handicanped  by  age,  infirmity,  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  in  hand. 

Conelnsion. — I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  and  cooperation  of 

the  Department  in  my  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  this  agency,  and  gratefully  refer  to  the 

encouragement  received  at  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Honorable  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Woodson, 
Captain,  Fifth  Cavalry ,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Cheyenne  School. 

Chbtbnkk  Boaxding  School, 
Darlington,  Okia.,  July  1, 1895. 

SIR:  I  hare  the  honor  to.sabTnit  herewith  my  first  ananal  report  of  tho  Chejenne  boarding  schooL 

I  receipted  for  the  material  here  September  20, 1894,  and  asauraed  control  tho  same  day.  In  the  main 
I  fonnd  things  in  good  condition.  My  predeceasor  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  go<Kl  school  officer. 
He  had  made  many  and  valuable  fmprovementa  during  the  one  year  of  hia  stay;  bat  as  many  grave 
abases  had  crept  into  the  school  during  former  years,  1  found  my  first  year  not  all  **  clear  sailing." 

In  order  to  "popularize"  the  school  with  the  Indiana  they  had  for  years  been  encouraged  to  hang 
around  the  school  and  eat  at  the  school  table.  Sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  of  them  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  dining  room  at  once.  In  breaking  np  this  habit  I  antagonizea  a  great  minority  of  the  tribe,  for  an 
Indian,  like  his  white  brother,  is  remarkably  sensitive  as  to  the  stomach. 

The  improvements  to  buildings,  etc.,  during  the  year  are  as  follows:  An  old  condemne<l  bam  has 
been  moved,  placed  ax>on  a  good  rock  basement  (the  latter  being  nsed  as  a  "rough-and-tumble"  play- 
room for  the  boys),  entirely  rebuilt  and  converted  into  a  g3rmna8lam  18  by  32,  a  lavatorv  18  by  6,  and  a 
bathroom  18  by  12.  Above  the  lavatory  and  bathroom  is  a  very  desirable  room  18  by  18,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  tailor  shop. 

In  order  to  guard  against  contagion  as  much  as  possible  we  use  neither  bath  tubs  nor  wash  basins. 
The  lavatories  are  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  water  faucets,  and  the  children  wash  from  the 
running  stream.  The  bathrooms  are  furnished  with  stalls,  in  each  of  which  in  a  circle  of  three-fourth- 
inch  water  pipe,  perforated  on  the  inside  by  twenty -seven  holes,  from  which  the  wat^'r  is  thrown  at  dif- 
ferent ancles  and  at  a  pressure  to  suit  the  bather.  The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  water  may  be 
admitted  from  both  the  supply  tank  and  the  presanre  boiler,  and  the  temperature  a<ya8ted  as  the 
jndgrorait  of  the  employee  in  charge  may  indicate.  The  water  which  has  been  used  upon  one  child 
can  not  by  any  chance  oe  nsed  npon  anotner  one.  The  stalls  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  as  dressing 
rooms  when  denired,  thus  securing  perfect  privacy  In  bathing. 

The  kitchen  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  now,  although  not  large,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  I 
have  seen.  A  dilapidated,  unused  cow  shed,  once  a  good  one,  15  by  80  feet,  has  been  moved  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  entirely  remodeled.  A  good  chicken  coop  has  been  made  out  of  an  old  hut,  and  a  good 
apartment  now  being  used  as  a  kindergarten  has  been  made  out  of  an  old  ruined  shanty.  This  will  be 
used  as  an  employees^  room  as  soon  as  the  new  kinderguten  room  in  the  basement  of  the  orick  building, 
which  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion,  is  completed.  A  good  corral  has  been  built  and 
not  less  than  10  miles  of  fence  has  been  overhaoled. 

The  waterworks  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  we  hope  to  put  them  in  shape  before 
another  winter. 

The  buildings  are  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system.  This  had  been  received  from  the 
contractors  before  completion,  and  of  course  was  very  nnsatisfoctory.  Much  work  has  been  done  in 
connecting  foul-air  ducts  with  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  without  doubt,  as  soon  as  two  more  air  cham- 
bers have  been  constructed  and  one  remedied,  which  will  be  done  before  tbe  fires  are  started  next 
fall,  this  system  will  do  all  that  the  originators  recommended  it  to  do.  The  dry  closet  is  a  perfect 
success  as  it  is. 

The  stock  is  in  fine  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  enter  the  winter  in  as  good  a  shape 
as  they  are  now.  It  is  best  in  my  Judgment,  that  the  present  herd  (110  head)  should  be  increased  to 
1,000  head  within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  It  seems  hardly  right  that  this  fine  tract  of  land  (4,800 
acres)  should  remain  almost  entirely  useless.  We  make  uot  the  slightest  use  of  at  least  3,000  acres, 
and  the  1.800  acres  which  we  do  pretend  to  use  should  support  more  than  twice  tho  stock  it  does  and 
the  farm  products  should  be  doubled. 

Owing  to  the  protracte<l  drought  our  wheat  (51  acres),  oats  (104  acres),  potatoes  (8  acres),  garden  (8 
acres),  and  early  com  (8  acres)  were  an  entire  failure.  A  late  planting  or  Kaffir  corn  (60  acres),  cow- 
pease  (25  acres),  and  field  com  (49  acres)  promises  well.  We  shall  make  an  abundance  of  hay,  but  can 
not  hope  to  do  this  until  as  late  as  September. 

The  imminent  needs  of  the  school  are  a  complete  overhauling  and  modernizing  of  the  laundry,  the 
painting  of  the  entire  school  plant,  and  the  grading  of  the  school  yard.  . 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  this  year  has  been  good.  Much  of  our  good  health  may  be  accred- 
ited to  the  favorable  location  ot  tne  school,  but  much  more  is  due  to  the  earnest,  watchful,  and  unre- 
mitting attention  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Westfall,  the  agency  physician. 

As  seen  by  the  annexed  figures,  the  school  has  increased  wonderfully  this  year.  This  is  due  to  the 
sts^nuons  and  well-advised  efforts  of  Capi.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  Indian  agent.  Highest  enroUmeuL 
1894, 103;  hi{chest  enrollment,  1895, 175.  Fourteen  pupils  have  gone  to  the  training  school  at  Haskell 
and  2  to  Canisle  during  the  year. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  school  employees,  who  have  ably  seconded  me  in  my  efforts  to  nlace  the 
Cheyenne  school  upon  a  high  moral  ana  intellectual  plane.  But  more  especiuly  am  I  inaebted  to 
Capt.  A.  £.  Woodson,  acting  agent,  tbe  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  the  Honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Afbirs,  who  have  so  kindly  and  promptly  indorsed  all  of  my  applioations  for 

needed  improvements.  

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Vibtb, 

Buperintendent  Cheyenne  Sehooi. 

The  SUPBRtNTBNDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  op  Supbrintbndrnt  op  Arapaho  School. 

Abapaho  Boabdino  School, 
Darlington,  Okla.,  July  i,  1896. 

Sat:  I  have  tho  honor  to  sabmit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane 
80,1895. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  as  superintendent  on  August  15,  1894,  and  regret  to  say  that  I  found 
things  very  unfavorable  in  many  respects,  baildings  out  of  repair,  conductors  from  the  extensive 
roofs  discharging  on  the  ground  and  damaging  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  and  flooding  cellars: 
bed  linen,  towels,  and  pupil's  clotliins  in  a  nlthy  condition ;  kitchen  and  dining  room  very  dirty ;  water 
system  leaking  away  half  of  the  tcially  iuailequate  supply,  tank  in  such  a  shape  that  a  new  one 
was  under  consideration,  windmill  so  out  of  adjustment  as  to  be  of  little  use;  grain  still  in  the  field  and 
damaging  each  day;  barnyard  full  of  debris,  tenanted  by  skunks  and  other  Tennin ;  kitchen  and  laun- 
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dry  ntensiU  nearly  useless  for  want  of  repairs;  while  clothing  for  pupils  wms  very  scaixse  indeed. 
Another  thing  was  the  disregard  of  the  rule  requiring  the  sexes  to  he  separated.  All  of  thene  things, 
and  others  as  well,  confronted  me  at  the  very  outset,  demanding  immediate  attention ;  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant prospect,  surely.    Then  hegan  the  work  which  only  ondedwith  the  year. 

The  huildings  consist  of  two  main  structures,  the  older  and  more  extensire  of  the  two  beinir  oooa- 
pied  this  year  as  dormitories  for  girls,  sewing  room,  superintendent's  office  and  hedroom.  aua  three 
rooms  for  employees  on  the  second  floor,  and  on  the  groand  floor  is  found  the  assembly  room,  three 
class  rooms,  two  play  rooms,  reception  room,  hathroom,  and  two  dressing  rooms.  The  newer  builoiii^  is 
used  exclusively  for  dormitories  for  hoys,  on  the  second  floor,  with  the  dining  room,  kitchen.  p»ntrieiL 
bakery,  and  two  play  rooms  below.  The  third  stories  of  both  buildings  are  used  as  store  rooms  ana 
dressing  rooms.  Eleven  other  baildings  aire  on  the  premises  and  are  occupied  for  laundry,  hospital, 
mess  dining  room  and  cook's  qnartcrs,  employees'  quarters,  carpenter  shop,  bam,  teachers'  quarters, 
henhouse,  employees'  laundry,  stable,  and  cow  shed. 

Extensive  repairs  and  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  main  buildings,  mess  quarters,  and  oow 
shed.  In  the  girls'  building  the  fltting  up  of  the  bathroom  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  an 
admirable  arrangement  for  heating  the  water  by  steam  is  especially  to  be  noted  on  account  of  its  utility 
and  conveoienoe.  The  metamorphosis  of  an  ill-smelling  ana  dilapidated  lumber  room  into  an  elegantly 
flnished  reception  room,  now  tastefully  famished  and  carpeted,  is  another  important  item  to  be  noted. 
In  this  matter  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  agent,  personally  selected  the  fmniture  and  carpets,  both 
of  which  are  especially  adapted  for  tne  purpose.  Tne  present  quarters  of  the  mess  are  conven  ien  t  and 
comfortable.  This  building  was  formerly  occupied  as  a  bakery.  Much  grading  has  been  necessary 
to  save  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  from  settling  any  farther.  New  and  substantial  walks  have 
been  built.  A  laundry  was  made  from  an  old  stable,  which  has  since  its  completion  received  oonaid* 
erable  commendation,  and  is  well  construct«>d  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  desired.  Buildings 
have  been  put  in  repair  and  kept  in  good  shape,  though  still  further  work  is  now  in  progress. 

The  cisterns  I  found  at  the  beginning  of  tne  year  nave  been  cleaned  out  and  connected  with  the 
roof.  Two  new  cisterns  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  800  barrels  have  been  constructed,  and  will 
certainly  prove  of  great  help  to  the  laundry  as  well  as  affording  protection  to  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings.  The  change  made  in  the  system  of  waterworks  has  oeen,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
improvement  made  during  the  year.  It,  too,  has  caused  lots  of  work.  All  of  this  was  acoomplisbed 
without  asking  for  anything  fh>m  the  Department  but  the  material,  and  resulting  in  the  completion 
of  an  efficient  and  economical  service,  as  against  the  very  inadequate  one  I  found.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
entirely  new  system,  with  the  material  of  the  old  system  utilixed.  Over  2,500  linear  feet  of  ditch  were 
dug  by  tho  pupils. 

The  oow  shed  was  partially  blown  down  daring  a  heavy  wind  storm  in  May,  and  was  so  badly 
damaeed  that  restoration  was  next  to  impossible,  and  it  was  then  carefully  taken  apart  to  be  reoon- 
structed  later  on.  A  portion  was  used  to  uuild  a  nenhonse,  and  the  remainder  of  the  material  care- 
fully saved. 

A  considerable  amount  of  new  fencing,  something  over  2  mOes.  has  been  done;  all  of  the  available 
land  lying  contiguous  to  the  school  farm  has  been  inclosed  witn  a  good  and  substantial  fence.  A 
large  poultry  yard  has  also  been  inclosed. 

Attsndanoe.— The  attendance  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  was  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  average  enrollment.  The  total  enrollment  amounted  to  156,  with  10  withdrawals,  principally  on 
account  of  sicknesss.    The  following  summary  shows  the  attendance  by  quarters : 

First  ounrter lift.  40 

Secona  quarter 161. -j- 

Third  quarter 143.67 

Fourth  quarter 126.50 

Average 144.87 

The  total  number  of  runaways  for  the  year  amount  to  six,  all  of  which  where  promptly  returned  as 
a  result  of  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  agent,  who  will  not  tolerate  any  interference  with  pupils  in 
school,  in  any  way.  It  is  but  simple  Justice  to  remark  right  here  that T  realise  fully  that  all  credit 
for  this  extraordinary  showing  in  the  matter  of  attendancels  due  to  the  consistent,  cordial,  and  unwa- 
vering support  I  have  invari^ly  had  at  the  hands  of  the  acting  agent,  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  in  my 
efforts  to  retain  pupils  at  school. 

The  radical  changes  made  by  me  in  the  practice  of  allowing  pupils  to  visit  their  parents  in  camp,  in 
allowing  parents  to  visit  the  school  at  their  option,  of  feeding  them  in  the  dining  room  whenever  they 
did  come,  all  of  which  practices  had  obtained  nnder  my  pradecessor,  stirred  up  very  bitter  feelings 
among  the  Indians,  Dotn  pupils  and  parents,  which  bitterness  was  taken  advantage  of  bv  certain 
employees  who  had  t>een  connected  with  the  school  prior  to  my  administration,  to  make  unfavorable 
compfurisons,  in  some  respects,  but  which  did  not  neter  me  fW>m  doing  my  duty  in  the  premises. 
Pupils  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  camp,  nor  to  leave  the  campus  withont  permission ;  girls  over  12  only 
when  accompanied  by  a  white  employee.  All  old  Indians  except  the  board  of  school  visitors  were 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  school  nor  enter  the  campus,  nor  were  they  fed,  ex<*ept  on  the  afternoons  of 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  refusal  to  feed  th«n  whenever  they  came  to  the  school  was  especially 
resented,  and  the  serving  of  what  entertainment  they  did  get  out  in  the  grove  was  the  oooaslon  of  a 
lot  of  wasted  eloquence. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  requiring  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  the  constant  surveil* 
lance  to  which  they  were  subjected  was  the  cause  of  no  little  bitterness,  and  this  was  most  noticeable 
among  the  larger  girls.  Huwever,  I  can  point  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  repetition  of  the  scandal- 
ous occurrences  or  last  year  as  the  result  of  my  caution  in  this  matter. 

The  Arapaho  is,  as  a  rule,  kindly  disposed  toward  the  white  man,  but  is  dilatory  in  conforming  to 
new  ideas  and  opposes  any  change  of  what  he  considers  established  customs.  He  is  afibctionate  and 
intelligent,  and  has  respect  for  firmness,  with  a  corresponding  contempt  for  weakness.  He  adapts  him- 
self readily  to  the  conditions  of  civilisation  when  forced  to  oo  so.  The  indolent  habits  of  pnpiii<  make 
the  discipline  at  an  Indian  school  very  irksome,  and  it  must  be  maintained  with  an  iron  hand  to 
accomplish  uiy  great  good. 

That  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  betterment  is  obtained  by  enforced  industry  is  a  ni'oposition 
which  can  not  be  refuted.  All  of  our  boys  were  persistently  and  systematically  trained  to  Ubor  ener- 
getically and  continuously,  and  they  were  better  in  every  way  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  when  they 
entered  the  school.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  girls,  but  in  a  less  degree.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  better  a  pupil  does  his  detail  work  the  betterhe  progresses  in  his  literary  studies. 

During  the  year  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teachers  who  had  charge  of  the  two  primary 
grades.  Each  room  had  three  different  teachers  and  as  a  matter  of  course  suffered  thereflrom  to  some 
extent,  but  not  as  much  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  objectionable  ones  been  retained,  liiy 
experience  with  teachers  since  I  have  been  in  the  service  has  not  been  a  satiifactory  one,  and  had  I 
not  had  some  who  taught  to  my  satisfaction  I  might  be  termed  too  exacting  in  my  requirements.  I 
belieye  that  too  much  inefficiency  is  tolerated  in  this  branch  of  the  servioe. 
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Ezoellent  dlidplin«]iM  been  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  being  reaorted  to  in  a  sincle 
instance,  save  one,  where  a  teacher  in  a  fit  of  passion  slapped  a  boy  in  the  face  and  in  return  receivea  a 
severe  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a  slate,  the  two  offenses  heing  alfoat  equally  censurable  under  all  the 
circumstances.  I  confess  to  have  been  a  disbelieverof  my  ability  to  eet  tnrougha  year  without  recourse 
to  corporal  Dunishment  when  I  assumed  charge  here,  hut  I  determmed  to  give  the  rule  a  fair  trial  for 
a  year,  ana  am  constrained  to  say  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment  that  I  consider  corporal 
punishment  entirely  unnecessary,  and  not  only  that,  but  emphatically  » thins  to  be  avoided. 

The  school  haa  been  especially  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  competent  teacners  of  music,  not  one  of 
the  five  different  teachers  employed  being  able  to  play  a  simple  march  in  correct  time.  Ample  equip* 
ment  for  the  teaching  of  both  vocal  and  mstrumentai  music  we  have;  in  fact,  the  best  of  any  school 
I  know  of,  for  where  is  there  another  school  with  two  good  organs  and  a  piano?  Due  consideration 
should  be  eiven  this  very  potent  factor  in  our  work  of  teaching  the  Euglish  language. 

The  establishment  of  a  kindergartan  at  this  school  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  the  experiment 
is  a  grand  success  in  every  particular.  I  can  not  too  hishly  extol  the  benefit*  which  attend  unon  the 
work  amons  the  Indians  in  the  kindergarten  *,  but  one  thing  about  the  work  which  must  appeal  to  the 
Judgment  of  every  intelligent  Indian  school  worker  is  the  opportunity  of  having  the  children  at  an 
age  when  their  minds  are  free  from  nemicious  ideas  and  at  a  time  when  the  impressions  received  are 
most  endnrinff.  Of  the  pupils  received  for  the  kindergarten  a  large  number  had  never  spoken  a  word 
of  English  when  they  came  here  during  October.  At  the  close  of  school  not  one  among  them  was 
unable  to  talk  and  understand  It.  The  stolid  look  of  half  fear  and  half  defiance  had  disappeared  and 
in  its  place  a  look  of  confidence  and  intelligent  inquiry.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  I  think  every 
school  should  have  its  kindergarten. 

The  class  which  completed  the  course  of  study  this  vear  consisted  of  but  three,  all  of  whom  are 
recommended  for  tranafer  to  the  Carlisle  Training  School. 

Indnatrial  work.— This  part  of  Indian  education  uadmittedly  the  most  important  one  from  several  dif- 
ferent points  of  view — from  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  ftom  a  physical  standpoint, 
and  from  an  intellectual  standpoint.  As  the  future  home  life  of  the  pupil  will  in  the  nature  of  hia 
environments  be  upon  the  farm,  I  have  made  all  other  industrial  work  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
farm.  Bv  this  I  do  not  mean  that  instruction  was  confined  to  work  in  the  field,  but  the  reverse.  All 
work  which  usually  occurs  on  a  good  farm,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  has  been  thoroughly  taught  and 
proficiency  exacted.  The  quarterly  system  of  changing  details  I  find  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  aii  * 
productive  of  the  best  resiuts.  The  girls  were  divided  into  four  groups  and  assigned  to  work  sue* 
cessively  to  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  sewing  room,  and  to  general  housework.  The  boys  were 
^assigned  to  regular  details  on  the  farm  and  to  special  details  at  whatever  work  was  being  done  in  the 
'improvement  of  the  school,  and  that,  as  has  been  stated,  waa  very  extensive.  Everr  sort  of  mechan- 
ical work  was  made  use  of  to  instruct  pupils  as  far  as  possible  in  a  knowledge  of  how  such  work 
should  be  done,  if  notable  to  do  the  work  themselves.  Much  streas  has  been  laid  upon  the  explaining 
to  pupils  of  the  whys  and  whereforea  of  their  work,  and  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory,  the 
increased  eflicienoy  of  pupil  labor  being  almost  incredible. 

The  work  on  the  farm  proper,  while  very  unsatisfactory  when  measured  by  the  crops  produced,  has 
been  the  means  of  giving  the  pupils  detailed  to  that  work  much  valuable  traininff.  Lack  of  rain  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  and  oata  to  make  a  crop.  The  fields  were  in  foul  con- 
dition ana  the  farmer  was  unable  to  properly  plow  the  land,  on  account  of  ita  never  having  been 
plowed  to  exceed  foor  inchesdeep  before.  The  very  dry  and  hard  condition  of  thesoil  made  It  impossi- 
ule  to  plow  any  deeper  than  it  had  been  plowed  before,  and  also  made  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather  far 
worse  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  early  garden  failed  from  the  same  causes.  Sixty -five 
acres  of  com  have  been  planted,  all  but  about  fifteen  of  which  was  planted  on  the  ground  that  had 
been  previouslv  sown  to  oats,  when  it  was  certain  that  crop  was  a  failure.  Twenty  acres  of  sorghum 
for  hay  uid  forty  acrea  of  millet  were  alao  aown  on  the  oats  groimd.  Of  all  the  cropa,  com,  sorghum, 
millet,  onions,  and  beets  are  the  only  ones  from  which  we  can  hope  for  any  returns,  and  these  will 
do  fairly  well  if  the  rains  continue,  as  it  looks  probable  now.  I  eatimate  the  com  crop  at  1,500  bushels 
and  the  hay  at  125  tons. 

Deep  plowing  is  an  absolute  essential  to  successful  fanning  here  and  until  the  land  can  be  plowed  to  a 
depth  or  10  or  12  inches  total  or  partial  failure  may  be  expected.  It  is  not  the  fault  ot  the  farmer  that 
good  crops  of  all  sorts  hare  not  neen  raised  here  this  year,  for  he  has  toiled  diligently  and  intelligently 
under  adv  erse  circumstances,  and  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  disappointing  returns.  He  has  always 
pushed  his  work  and,  as  far  as  possible,  seeded  properly  and  at  the  right  time.  The  seed  furnished  in 
many  cases  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  conmbuted  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  no  small  degree. 
When  this  farm  is  put  in  proper  conmtion  it  should  yield  a  large  surplus  each  year,  but  it  is  useless  to 
expect  satisfactory  returns  until  it  has  been  plowed  deep  with  a  sulky  plow  and  subsoiled.  This  can- 
not be  doneuntil  the  ground  haa  been  thoroughly  aoaked  with  rain  and  even  then  different  plows  must 
be  had  from  those  ordinarily  famished  to  do  the  work  well  the  first  time.  A  16-inch  sulky  plow  is 
what  is  needed,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  a  subsoiler.  - 

The  school  orchard  is  in  good  condition  and  haa  nearly  recovered  from  the  damage  by  fire  in  the 
spring  of  18M.    Some  fruit  will  be  fathered  from  it  this  fall. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  schoolis  in  fair  condition  and  is  well  cared  for  by  the  farmer. 

Religions  work.--Dnring  all  the  year  Sabbath  Mhool  has  been  maintained  and  there  has  been  preach- 
ing regularly  every  Sabluith  evening  for  a  larger  part  of  the  time.  Sacred  songs  and  memorfsinjg  of 
Scripture  lessons  formed  part  of  each  day's  work  in  every  class  room.  This  was  supplemented  by 
instruction  in  good  morals,  and  conduct  in  consonance  with  such  instruction  was  strictly  required. 

Health.— The  health  of  pnpila  in  general  has  been  good  and  haa  sUsadily  improved  throughout  the 
year  under  the  excellent  aanitary  conditions  which  have  been  maintained  here.  Proper  fuoa  and  con- 
stant labor  haa  greatly  improved  the  phyaical  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
gain  in  thia  respect  was  remarkable,  while  the  ability  to  work  waa  trebled  in  many  instances.  No 
deaths  have  occurred  at  the  school,  but  five  pupils  diea  in  camp  after  being  withdrawn  from  school  on 
account  of  sickness,  two  of  whom,  I  believe,  would  have  lived  had  they  been  retained  at  the  hospital 
and  had  proper  care. 

Ceoaus.— Ihave,  by  careful  inquiry  and  comparison  of  records  in  the  agent's  office,  been  able  to  com- 

J>ile  a  complete  cenaus  of  all  Arapaho  children  of  achool  age  in  the  tribe.    This,  taken  with  the  histor- 
cal  regiater  I  waa  obliged  to  have  compiled,  will  much  smiplify  the  work  of  the  new  year  when  the 
time  comes  for  openins  school. 

Aocommodations.— This  school  has  heretofore  been  rated  at  100  capacity,  but  it  will  now  accommodate 
80  boys  and  80  girls  qtiite  comfortably,  and  by  crowding  aome  can  acoept  10  more  girls  than  that.  The 
increased  capacity  haa  beoi  obtained  principally  by  putting  employees  in  smaller  rooms  in  the  outside 
building  instead  of  quartering  them  in  lai^  and  commodious  rooms  in  the  main  buildings  which  should 
have  been  used  for  dormitonea.  Ten  rooms  thus  used  are  now  used  as  sleeping  roooms  for  pupils. 
Two  storerooms  are  alao  utiliaed  as  dormiVniea,  and  without  doing  any  ii^ury  to  the  atores  when 
orSwded  into  other  rooms. 
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Fire  hAxard.~I  feel  that  the  peril  hntnan  life  is  snl^ected  to  at  this  school  is  not  i^ill^  nnderHiood, 
or  changes  would  he  made  in  the  methods  of  heatins  and  lighting.  The  situation  is  by  far  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  but  it  still  is  very  hazardous  in  ihe  winter.  Because  no  fires  have  occurred  is  no 
assurance  that  none  will  occur,  for  the  multii>licity  of  means  by  which  fir^  may  be  started,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  number  of  pupils  here,  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  always  beine 
thus  fortunate.  Eternal  vigilance  will  do  much,  has  done  much,  to  this  end.  but  the  time  'will  come,  I 
fear,  when  an  incipient  blaze  will  bo  discovered  a  minute  too  late,  instead  or  in  time  to  extio^niisb  it. 
A  fire  once  under  good  headway  will  surely  destroy  the  two  main  buildings.  If  these  building  were 
heated  hy  steam  imd  lightctd  with  electric  lights,  the  greatest  hazard  would  disappear. 

Oonolusion.— Ko  idling  has  been  allowed,  and  each  day  has  its  record  of  duty  performed.  This  is  evi- 
dent, for  the  work  of  the  year  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  it  been  otherwise.  Inability  to 
secure  competent  help  in  some  departments  has  caused  some  trouble.  I  may  be  overparticular  in  my 
ideas  of  efficiency,  but  I  must  insist  on  having  the  best  I  can  get. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  paid  ns  a  visit  late  in  the  fall  and  ffave  us 
much  encouragement  by  his  approval  of  what  he  termed  ''  wonderfully  improved  conditions?'  CoL 
Paul  W.  Faison,  United.  States  inspector,  made  the  school  two  visits,  and  made  thorough  inspection 
of  all  its  departments.  He  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  whose  practical  good  common  sense  is  or  great 
benefit  to  the  service. 

The  entire  school  was  taken  to  the  £1  Keno  fair  last  fall,  and  saw  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
theui  there.  During  the  winter  24  pupils  participated  in  an  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  churches 
of  El  Reno,  and  were  highly  complimented  for  the  proficiency  shown. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  June  15,  and  were  the  occai«ion  of  many 
complimentary  remarks  from  the  large  number  of  visitors  present,  not  the  least  enthusiastic  coming 
f^om  Rev.  E.  I).  Cameron,  Territorial  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  delivered  an  interest* 
Ing  address  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  yearns  work  at  this  time,  but  apparently  much  has  been  done 
in  the  work  of  civilization.  The  work  of  undoing  is  as  important  as  that  of  doins ;  pernicious  habits 
must  be  broken  up;  distrust  of  instructors  has  to  be  disarmed;  false  ideas  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Government  have  to  be  correcte<l.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  cor- 
recting these  fallacies.  The  development  of  right  habits  of  thought  and  action  has  had  constant  atten- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained  are  very  encotiraging. 

I  have  to  thank  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent,  for  the  unflagging  inter- 
est, the  kind  consideration,  the  cordial  support  he  has  uniformly  given  me  as  supenntendent  during 
the  year.  He  is  unquestionably  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  thank  you  for  the  many  times 
you  nave  helped  me  with  suggestions  and  advice,  all  of  which  were  good  and  which  I  highly  appreci- 
ate. And  lastly,  I  ths nk  those  employees  whose  hearty  cooperation  nas  made  the  year  of  1885  ttie  suc- 
cess it  has  been,  for  no  superintendent  can  be  sucoessiul  without  the  hearty  support  of  his  subordi- 
nates, such  as  you  have  given  me. 

I  am,  sir,  most  obediently  yours,  W.  J.  A.  Montoo.mbrt, 

SuipeHntendent  Arapaho  School. 
(Through  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 

The  SrrPKRmTKNDBNT  of  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  KIOWA  AND  COMANCHE  AGENCY. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

JnadarkOj  Okla.,  August  29, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  Special  Order  No.  254,  War 
Department,  A.  G.  O.,  October  29, 1894, 1  reported  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  when,  in  obedience  to  instmctions  from  him,  I  reported  to  the  Honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  whose  direction  I  proceeded  to  and  arrived  at 
^is  agency  on  the  I9th  day  of  November,  1894,  ready  to  assume  the  duty  of  acting 
United  States  Indian  agent. 

I  found  the  agency  under  the  charge  of  a  civilian  agent  by  the  name  of  W.  H.  Able. 
Althongh  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of  December  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  still 
in  the  meantime  I  had  gained  a  full  and  comprehensive  insight  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  here,  and  a  more  discouraging  outlook  never  had  presented  itself  to  rae. 
Everything  was  in  the  most  disorganized  condition — property  scattered  and  unpro- 
tected, official  records  a  confused  mass  of  filth  and  corruption,  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  attention  or  care  having  been  given  to  the  protection  of  anything.  Ret^unod- 
copy  letter  books  were  being  used  as  toilet  paper  in  the  closets ;  rooms  occupied  as 
offices  and  storerooms,  stables,  shops,  and  everv  public  building,  even  the  house 
occupied  by  the  agent  as  a  dwelling,  were  reeking  in  filth  and  decay.  As  a  conse- 
quence, on  the  part  of  the  employees  there  was  a  very  marked  indifference  to  their 
responsibility  of  office  or  position. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  and  entered 
upon  duty  in  the  Indian  Department,  a  duty  absolutely  unsought,  lEnd  accejited  only 
on  repeated  appeals  and  in  obedience  to  orders  from  my  superiors.  Having  been 
forewarned,  not  only  by  the  Indian  Department  officially,  but  by  others,  I  was  not 
much  surprised  to  find  the  condition  of  affairs  as  I  did. 

This  being  my  first  experience  in  the  Department,  I  endeavored  to  inform  myself 
of  its  workings  and  the  duty  expected  of  me,  as  well  as  that  of  all  employees,  and  to 
put  matters  in  a  working  condition  and  some  kind  of  a  systematic  order.  This  became 
a  work  not  only  of  official  hours,  but  of  night  and  day  cotatinuously  for  weeks,  before 
anything  like  a  semblance  of  order  was  produced. 
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To  learn  the  wants  of  the  In^ans  personally,  as  well  as  collectively,  was  my  next 
duty.  I  fonnd  the  Indians  loafing  ahont  the  agency,  scarcely  ever  going  to  their 
homes,  although  many  of  them  claimed  that  they  had  houses  and  lands  fenced.  The 
Department  had  furniahed  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  agricultural  implements  for 
issue.  It  was  to  determine  who  were  in  need  of  these  that  became  one  ot  our  greatest 
anxieties,  so  that  we  might  not  issue  promiscuously  to  Indians,  as  had  been  done 
heretofore;  who  were  not  living  on  their  allotments  and  working  the  same.  The 
farmers  were  directed  to  visit  the  Indians  of  their  severul  districts  and,  in  fact,  to 
visit  all  Indians  by  families,  and  where  they  found  that  the  Indians  were  in  need  to 
give  orders  on  the  agency  for  such  articles  as  we  had  for  issue  to  the  individual 
parties.  This  result^  in  the  finding  stacked  up,  often  in  the  brush,  plows  (as  many 
as  six  in  one  place),  harrows,  rakes,  forks,  shovels,  cooking  stoves,  and  everything 
that  had  ever  been  issued  to  an  Indian,  which  had  never  been  used,  and  the  wood- 
work rotted,  when  within  a  stone's  throw  would  be  an  industrious  Indian,  with 
nothing  to  work  with,  and  his  house  absolntelv  naked  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
cooking  utensils.  .  Possibly  he  might  have  haa  an  old  spade  or  an  ax. 

This  was  soon  remedied  bv  taking  the  surplus  implements  from  the  greedy  old 
chiefs,  who,  too  lazy  to  work,  pride  themselves  on  their  influence  to  obtain  such 
an  abundance  of  articles,  sent  them  specially  by  the  Great  Fai^her  in  Washington* 
To  be  deprived  of  these  things  deprives  a  chief  of  his  greatnesb  In  the  eyes  of  his 
people,  and  the  result  has  been  no  end  of  trouble  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  these 
old  wotild-be  chiefs;  but  it  has  elevated  and  encouraged  the  younger  people,  and 
to-day  there  is  scarcely  an  Indian  who  wants  to  work  but  has  tools  to  work  with. 

All  old  wagons  and  implements  have  been  brought  into  the  shop  and  repaired, 
and  the  shops  have  been  turned  into  places  for  the  repair  of  farming  implements, 
instead  of  a  carriage  shop,  where  little  was  done  but  repairing  carriages  and  hacks 
of  chiefs  and  so-called  headmen. 

Early  this  spring  a  most  liberal  supbly  of  seeds  was  secured  and  distributed  to 
these  people,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  very  little  has  been  matured,  except- 
ing late  crops.  Oats,  rye,  and  early  corn  were  a  complete  failure.  A  good  many  of 
the  Indians  who,  by  constant  encouragement,  were  induced  to  replant  as  many  as 
three  or  four  times,  have  finally  secured  reasonably  good  crops.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  the  crops  have  not  been  gathered  and  the  hay  cutting  scarcely 
commenced;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  will  be  produced  by  the 
Indians  in  this  line.  Under  these  very  dipconracing  conditions  I  find  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Indians  are  speaking  encouragingly  of  the  coming  season,  and  many  of 
them,  in  fact  a  majority,  are  saving  the  seed  which  they  will  require  for  another 
year's  planting. 

The  gprazing  on  the  reservation  has  never  been  better  than  this  season,  and  while 
I  am  not  ready  to  discourage  efforts  in  agricultural  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  the  fliture  of  these  Indians  depends  greatlv  on  their  ability  to  secure  tho  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  accumulate  bands  or  heros  of  cattle,  as  1  do  not  consider  that 
they  can  depend  on  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  entirely  as  a  means  of 
support. 

It  is  only  among  the  older  people  of  the  reservation  that  we  find  the  slightest 
opposition  to  work  and  a  desire  to  secure  property  and  homes;  but  among  this  class 
toe  effort  is  very  discouraging,  and  while  nothing  will  result  from  all  our  work  to 
bring  them  to  a  self-supposing  condition,  still  by  helping  those  who  are  willing  and 
desire  to  help  themselves,  regardless  of  their  tribal  relations,  I  believe  that  we  can 
make  the  present  and  coming  generations  a  self-supporting  people  in  a  very  few 
years. 

I  find  the  Apaches  the  most  indolent  and  shiftless  and  poorest  of  all  the  tribes  on 
the  reservation.  They  won't  work  unless  forced  to,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
are  a  people  that  we  can  have  little  hope  for. 

The  Kiowas  are  in  a  constant  state  of  dissension  and  turmoil,  as  nearly  all  of  them 
want  to  be  chiefs.  But  I  believe  this  can  be  overcome  by  disregarding  all  the  pre- 
tended claims  of  the  would  be-chiefs  and  headmen  and  listening  direct  to  the  wants 
and  appeals  of  what  we  may  term  the  ordinaiy  people. 

The  Comanches  are  the  most  progressive  and  industrious  of  the  three  bands,  and 
had  their  efibrts  to  do  for  themselves  this  season  been  a  little  more  successful,  they 
would  have  required  very  little  of  the  Government;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  with 
continued  earnest  efforts  on  our  part,  they  will,  within  three  years,  be  an  entirely 
self-supporting  people.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  example  set  them  by  their  head 
chief,  Quanah  Parker,  who,  although  a  man  with  some  bad  traits,  still  has  many 
good  ones.  He  is  solicitous  for  his  people  at  all  times,  and  has  accepted  the  inevita- 
ble change  that  must  come  to  them. 

The  first  two  named  tribes  have  got  to  be  made  to  work  or  starve.  So  long  as  the 
Government  feeds  and  provides  for  them  entirely  they  will  not  work,  and  will 
remain  indolent  and  troublesome.  By  helping  those  who  show  a  desire  to  help 
themselves,  and  in  some  way  make  those  who  are  disinclined  to  do  anything  for 
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ttaemselTes  realize  that  there  are  just  two  roads,  one  to  starvation  and  one  to  plenty. 
I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  at  the  end  ot  four  years  they  may  become  self- 
supporting. 

The  Indians  of  the  Wichita  Reservation  are  a  class  different  entirely  ftom  those  on 
the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  reservations.  They  are  the  remnants  of  once  powerful 
tribeSi  and  have  been  beaten  and  driven  firom  pillar  to  post  for  a  liundred  years  or 
more,  until  now  they  are  actually  afraid  to  call  their  lives  and  property  their  own. 
Still  they  are  a  comparatively  industrious  people,  and  I  believe  if  their  rights  of 
land  property  could  be  once  settled  that  they  would  be  a  self-supporting  people. 
They  nave  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  have  grown  almost  enough  this 
season  to  support  themselves  till  the  crops  of  another  season  come. 

In  view  of  the  near  approaching  time  for  the  opening  of  their  (the  Wichita)  reser- 
vation, I  must  urge  and  recommend  that  they  be  secured  in  their  homes  and  location 
by  allotment  for  at  least  one  year  before  the  country  is  thrown  open  to  settlement 
to  the  whites ;  and  when  this  country  is  opened  to  settlement  let  it  be  done  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  bring  such  discredit  upon  the  country  as  the  opening  of  the 
reservations  that  have  lately  been  occupied  by  the  whites. 

There  are  four  Government  and  five  missibn  schools  on  the  reservation,  and  all  are 
doing  excellent  work  among  these  Indians.  Still,  with  these  accommodations,  we 
have  several  hundred  Indians  of  school  age  for  whom  no  school  accommodations 
have  been  provided.  The  Indians  are  very  much  adverse  to  sending  their  children 
to  nonreservation  schools,  and  I  am  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  reservation 
schools  that  I  can  not  but  earnestly  urge  that  abundant  and  suitable  school  accom- 
modations be  provided  for  every  Indian  child  on  the  reservation  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16.  Objections  are  made  to  placing  children  under  the  age  of  6  in  school. 
My  personal  observations  are  that  the  brightest  and  quickest  weaned  from  their 
camp  and  tribal  habits  and  relationship  are  the  younger  children  that  we  get  from 
the  camp,  even  though  they  are  as  young  as  2  years  of  age,  and  these  are  uie  most 
tractable  and  easily  managed,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  them  too  young  under 
our  care  and  guidance  to  reap  the  best  results. 

The  first  part  of  last  May  a  general  council  was  called  at  the  request  of  the 
Indians,  which  was  held  on  Lime  Creek,  a  very  central  point  on  the  reservation. 
Amonff  other  things  that  were  discussea  and  talked  over  was  the  question  of  the 
expenoitnre  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  accumulated  every  year  by  the  leasing  of 
grass  lands  on  the  reservation  belouffiog  to  these  Indians.  The  proposition  was 
carefully  and  fully  discussed  by  the  Indians,  both  young  and  old,  and  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  reauest  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  yearling 
heifers,  to  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  Indians. 

To  be  sure  that  this  money  would  be  available,  in  making  new  contracts  for  the 
releasing  of  the  grass  lands  this  year  I  required  all  lessees  to  pay  in  semiannual 
installments,  the  first  to  be  made  in  advance.  This  money  has  been  paid  and  turned 
into  the  Treasury,  but  up  to  the  present  date  no  authority  has  been  given  to  carry 
out  the  request  of  these  Indians,  which^  no  one  can  doubt,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
moves  in  the  direction  intended ;  that  is,  to  provide  a  foundation  or  basis  for  the 
establishing  of  herds  for  the  Indians.  It  was  suggested  and  authorized  by  these 
Indians  that  these  cattle  should  be  branded  with  the  Government  brand,  and  that 
they  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians  with  the  understanding  that  the  original  cattle 
and  the  offspring  should  not  be  killed  or  disposed  of  inside  of  three  years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  purchase  of  these  young  cattle 
for  the  Indians,  as  it  would  divert  tnat  much  money  irom  the  traders  and  specula- 
tors. To  show  what  control  these  traders  have  over  some  of  these  Indians  I  need 
onlv  cite  one  case,  where  an  Indian  sold  two  fine  cows  to  a  trader  for  $20  each,  when 
he  knew  that  I  was  buying  luUian  cattle  for  issue,  and  that  he  could  have  received 
for  these  same  cows  from  the  Government  not  less  than  $35  each ;  and  I  find  that  we 
have  even  got  to  educate  these  Indians  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
get  as  much  for  propertjr  which  they  have  to  sell  as  a  white  man  can  get. 

Still,  even  the  short  time  I  have  been  among  these  Indians  I  can  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  them;  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  following  the 
white  man's  road,  and  are  accepting  the  advice  of  those  who  are  interested  in  their 
advancement.  More  of  them  are  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  the  reports  from  all 
the  missionaries  on  the  reservation  assure  me  that  there  is  less  idleness  among  the 
younger  people.  This  certainly  is  a  stimulus  to  me  to  continue  my  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  people. 

We  are  Just  starting  in  with  the  experiment  of  field  matrons.  The  result  can  not 
but  be  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  The  number  of  these  good  women  should 
be  increased.  It  is  seldom  that  I  have  to  resort  to  other  ways  or  securing  a  meal  or 
a  clean  bed  than  to  partake  of  the  Indians'  hospitality  when  traveling,  among  their 
settlements;  this  all  owing  to  the  training  of  the  girls  in  our  schools  and  the  efforts 
of  the  matrons  and  Christian  women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  older  Indian  women. 
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I  have  not  been  amons  these  i>eople  long  enough  to  make  as  fhll  and  detailed  report 
as  might  be  desirable.  My  statistical  reports,  which  are  sabmitted,  are  as  full  and 
oompkte  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  censuses  were 
very  carefully  taken  last  June  and  Julv,  and  I  believe  show  as  nearly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble the  correct  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  under  my  control. 

There  is  a  total  of  3,721  Indians  under  charge  of  this  asency.  Of  this  number 
there  are  children  of  official  school  age  (6  to  16),  902;  children  of  school  age  (4  to 
6),  172. 

Utilizing  every  available  space  and  building  intended  for  school  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  Government  and  mission  schools  on  the  reservation,  we  can  not  accommodate 
to  exceed  550  children,  and  to  do  this  often  children  are  obliged  to  sleep  three  in  a 
bed,  and  the  beds  so  close  together  that  in  many  cases  the  coildren  have  to  climb 
over  the  footboards  to  get  into  them.  I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
census  of  the  children  attending  school  ofif  the  reservation,  but  with  the  most  liberal 
estimate  there  are  not  to  exceed  50,  thus  leaving  on  the  reservation  more  thau  300 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  unprovided  with  school  accommodations,  and 
172  4  and  5  years  of  age  who  should  be  in  school.  I  submit  this  without  comment, 
beyond  the  fact  that  1  believe  efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  school  accommoda- 
tions for  all  the  children  on  this  reservation  in  tbe  near  future. 

That  I  may  be  able  to  ascertain  positively  the  number  of  children  who  are  off  the 
reservation  attending  schools,  I  have  to  recommend  that  the  superintendents  of  all 
schools  where  these  children  are  in  attendance  be  requested  to  report  the  names  of 
such  children,  with  their  age,  tribe,  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  school,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  necessary.  I  often  find  it  difficult  to  trace  a  child  at  a 
school,  because  after  arriving  at  the  school  it  is  given  a  name  different  from  that  by 
which  it  was  known  on  the  reservation,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  will  tell  me 
that  one  of  their  children  is  in  such  a  school,  and  to  do  my  best  I  am  unable  to  locate 
it  satisfactorily. 

As  soon  as  the  new  offices  which  have  been  authorized  are  completed,  we  will 
be  able  to  properly  collect  and  arrange  the  old  records  of  the  agency,  which  are 
now  in  such  a  wretched  condition. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  the  Department  for  its  universal  support,  with- 
out which  no  agent  could  succeed  at  this  agency,  where  there  are  so  many  conflict- 
ing interests  among  the  Indians  and  white  men  who  claim  Indian  rights. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  employees,  who  have  in  every  instance 
shown  a  manifest  desire  to  assist  me  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  agency,  which,  in  so  marked  a  degree,  has  been  done. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
Captain  Hfth  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

RAQrr  MouKTAiN  School.  August  tS,  1895, 

SIR!  la  compliance  with  instmctions,  I  hereby  respectfully  snbmit  my  first  annoal  report  of  Bainy 
Moant^n  School,  Okli^oma. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation,  40  miles  west  of  Anadarko,  the  Government 
agency,  amoog  the  Wichita  Mountains,  whose  supposed  treasures  of  sold  and  silver  are  now  agitating 
the  western  mind.    So  far  the  pupils  have  been  drawn  entirelv  fit>m  the  Kiowa  tribe. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  conouoting  a  new  and  poorly  equipped  school  so  far  fhmi  the  agency,  the 
past  school  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  in  work  accomplished  and  the  excellent  foun<fation 
that  has  been  laid  for  better  work  in  the  future. 

Buildings.— The  original  appropriation  for  buildings  at  this  school  was  $30,000,  but  less  than  half  was 
ever  expended,  the  remainder  being  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  was 
never  reappropriated. 

The  present  plant  consists  of  one  stone  building,  45  by  72  feet,  with  an  L  20  by  43  feet,  a  laundry,  a 
small  storeroom,  an  excellent  barn,  and  a  small  commissary  from  which  the  Indijuis  of  Rainy  Mountain 
district  draw  their  biweekly  rations.  The  stone  building  was  originally  intended  for  a  girls*  building 
only,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  general  school  use  to  which  now  applied,  as  it  contains  no  suitable 
schoolrooms  and  no  cnapel.  We  are  forced  to  use  the  drying  room  of  the  laundry  as  a  boys'  dormitory 
and  the  ironing  room  as  boys'  play  room.  One  end  of  the  dining  room  is  curtained  off  to  form  a  sew> 
ing  room,  and  oy  thus  utiUzing  every  foot  of  space  we  were  enabled  to  accommodate  an  average  of 
fifty-three  children  in  buildings  only  intended  for  forty,  while  th«re  are  ftiUy  as  manv  more  in  this 
district  waiting  to  come  to  school  whenever  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them.  If  our  present 
building  were  supplemented  by  another  of  tho  same  general  construction  and  capacity,  containing 
school  rooms,  chapel,  and  boys'  dormitories,  ample  accommodation  would  be  furnished  the  children  or 
this  district. 

Water  sapply.— By  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  location  of  this  school,  we  have  had  no  sufficient 
water  supply,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  last  year  were  forced  to  haul  all  water  used  from  a  spring  3 
miles  distant.  Recently  a  well  has  been  dug  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  trom  the  school,  whfch 
proves  a  success  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  water  furnished,  and  if  we  are  allowed  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  school,  a  reqneat  for  which  is  now  in  your  office,  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  a  water  supply  will  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
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Sohool  and  indqitriol  work.— As  most  of  our  pupils  last  year  were  vwy  Toong,  many  beinff  in  scluwl 
for  the  first  time,  we  had  only  first  and  second  primary  grade  work.  Kuiaergarten  materfaTaDd  Bkiys 
were  introdaced  into  both  grades  with  happy  efiect.  English  speaking  wa^  siioceat»fnlly  enforoed 
Uiroughout  the  entire  school. 

Whne  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  schoolrooms,  special  emphasis  was  placed  ou  indaatrial 
training,  as  being  the  gronnd  work  of  success  in  after  life.  Domestic  and  farm  induatriea  were  as 
thoroughly  taught  as  our  limited  equipment  would  permit. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  every  girl  in  the  school  over  10  years  of  a^  was  able  to  o<Hnpete  for  a  prise 
offered  for  the  best  made  dress,  the  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing  to  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  cootest- 
ant.  Most  excellent  work  was  displayed.  Also  a  prize  ofier^  the  girls  for  the  best  bread,  provoked 
a  most  tempting  display  of  beautiiul  loaves,  which  were  all  so  good  as  to  greatly  embairaas  tne  judges 
in  rendering  a  decision. 

The  ambition  of  the  boya  was  similarly  stimulated  by  a  prize  for  the  best  twenty  hilla  of  com,  and 
much  interest  was  developed  thereby.    For  those  prizes  we  are  indebted  to  the  kinanees  of  oar  ai^ent. 

Employees.— The  employees  as  a  rule  were  competent,  and  worked  together  in  a  fairly  banuonious 
way.  The  ubiquitous  fault-finder  was  here,  but  succeeded  in  doing  little  harm.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  school  was  of  the  highest  order,  regarding  both  pupils  and  emp&yees. 

Saturday  evenings  were  devoted  to  social  eivjoyment,  the  employees  directing  and  Migaging  in  the 
plays  of  the  children.  These  social  eveninss  were  made  a  strong  factor  in  the  discipline  of  the  achool, 
as  no  punishment  was  so  dreaded  as  being  debarred  fVom  atten£ince. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  pupHs  has  been  so  sood  as  to  leave  no  occasion  for  calling  a  phy- 
sician the  entire  year.  Mild  epidemics  of  mumps  and  chicken  pox  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  term,  with  no  serious  results. 

During  January  many  of  our  children  were  troubled  with  coughs,  colds,  and  sop  eyea  aa  a  direct 
consequence  of  their  Christmas  vacation.  From  this  experience  i  would  respectfully  susgeat  that 
we  be  permitted  to  keep  the  children  at  school  during  tre  holidays  and  provide  entertaimuent  for 
them  here.  To  chance  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  the  warm  clothine,  regular  meals,  and  comfort- 
able shelter  of  the  schools  to  the  exposure  of  camp  life  is  a  strain  which  their  naturally, weak  ocoosti* 
tutions  can  not  well  withstand  and  to  which  they  should  not  be  subjected. 

Cooperation  of  Indian  parents.— The  increasing  Interest  of  the  Indian  patrons  of  the  school  is  evinced 
by  their  constantinquiries  regarding  the  date  of  reopening  school  and  expressions  of  readinees  to  bring 
in  their  children  at  any  time,  some  even  requesting  that  uieir  children  be  allowed  to  return  before  the 
appointed  time.  They  show  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  children's  work,  specimens  of  whieh 
are  given  them  to  take  to  their  homes.  A  toucning  reouest  was  that  of  a  UiiAe  |±ri,  at  the  cloee  of  the 
school,  to  be  allowed  to  take  writing  material  home  with  her  that  she  might  teach  her  father  to  write. 
Truly,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

Bunning  away  is  exoeedinglv  unpc^ular  in  our  school,  and  the  few  cases  that  have  occurred  have 
been  promptly  returned  by  their  parents. 

Crops.— Though  wo  had  no  rain  for  the  ten  months  preceding  the  23d  of  May  last,  excellent  late  crops 
were  raised  on  Uie  school  farm.  The  oats  and  early  garden  vegetables  were  practically  a  failure.  The 
following  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  crops  now  on  hand : 

Kaffir  corn bushels..  2,000    ' 

Sugarcane *. tons..        36 

Oats,  cut  for  hay do 8 

Hny do 31^ 

Heeds  of  the  school.- In  addition  to  the  buikUng  spoken  of  above,  we  are  in  need  of  the  following 
outbuildings  viz:  Chicken  house,  meat  house,  muk  house,  and  bakery,  each  of  which  is  indispena- 
able  to  the  successful  working  of  the  school.  The  wire  fence  around  the  school  yard  needs  to  be 
replaced  by  a  substantial  board  fence.  In  interior  furnishings  we  are  well  equipped  with  ^e  exception 
that  we  have  neither  range  nor  bake  oven.  AH  cooking  and  baking  have  been  clone  at  great  inconveni- 
ence on  cooking  stoves 

In  oonolosion,  I  beg  permission  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to  Mi^.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  Fifth  Infan- 
try, acting  United  ^tes  Indian  agent,  to  whose  wise  sngsestions,  strong  support,  and  kind  appre- 
ciation is  largely  due  whatever  success  may  have  been  atUuned  at  Bainy  Mountain  school  during  the 
past  year 

Very  respectfully  submitted 

CoBA  M.  DunN, 
Superintendent  JUUny  Mowitain  Sdkool. 

The  CoxMissioNRB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 

(Through  M^.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  acting  United  Statea  Indian  agent) 


REPORT  OP  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

Osage  Agbncy,  Okla.,  July  SI,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  nnnnal  report  for  Osages  and  Kaws. 

The  Osage  Agency  is  at  Pawhuska.  25  miles  south  of  Elgin,  Kans.,  iivhich  is  the 
railway  shipping  point.  The  Kaw  suoagency  is  35  miles  west  of  Pawhuska  and  15 
miles  east  of^Kildaro,  Okla.,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  census  of  the  two  tribes  shows  the  number  of  Osages  to  be  1|657,  of  whom 
758  are  half-breeds;  of  Kaws  208,  of  whom  94  are  half-brec^.    Total,  1,869. 

The  Osages  own  the  land  occupied  by  them,  having  purchased  it  of  the  Cberokees 
for  70  cents  i>er  acre,  cash.  So,  too,  with  the  Kaws,  who  purchased  100,000  acres 
from  the  Osages  at  tne  same  price.  The  two  reservations  contain  about  1,600,195 
acres. 

The  Osaee  Reservation  is  generally  hilly,  especially  so  in  the  eastern  half,  which 
is  very  rocky,  with  a  sparse  growth  of  post  oak  and  black-jack  in  the  hills.  Hick- 
ory, walnut,  and  other  valuuble  timber  is  found  along  the  streams  and  the  Arkansas 
River,  the  valleys  of  which,  with  a  narrow  strip  lUong  the  southeast  border  and  a 
few  favored  places  among  the  hills,  comprise  the  agricultural  lauds  of  the  reservar 
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tioiiy  which  amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  soitable  for 
grazing  purposes  onlv.  This  remark  will  apply  to  the  Kaw  Reservation,  except  that 
all  the  lands  are  much  better,  about  one-half  being  tillable. 

The  Osages  call  themselves  a  nation  with  a  big  N,  and  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  principal  chief,  assistant  chief,  fifteen  councilors,  and  five  district  sheriffs,  who 
are  electea  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years,  respectively.  A  supreme  Judge 
(with  four  associates)  a  high  sherifi^,  prosecuting  attorney,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  sec- 
retary are  appointed  by  the  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  council.  That  of  the  Kaws 
is  similar,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  These  institutions  are  very  real  to  these  people, 
and  while  they  afford  a  fine  crop  of  politicians  and  so-called  reformers,  I  doubt  their 
usefulness  or  benefit  to  the  people  at  large. 

Farming  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  white  men  under  a  system  of  yearly  leases 
for  a  share  of  the  crop  raised.  The  half-breeds  generally  reside  on  their  farms  the 
year  round  and  supervise  the  farming  operations,  and  many  of  them  have  houses 
whose  appointments  and  surroundings  would  be  more  than  creditable  to  any  people. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  others  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
community;  but  such,  although  always  in  evidence,  are  but  a  small  minority.  Full 
bloods  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  taking  farming  land,  and  a  great  many 
claims  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year. 

Very  few  of  the  full  bloods  do  any  work.  Eve^  family  has  a  house  in  which  they 
live  part  of  the  year,  but,  being  eminently  sociable,  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
camps  near  the  trading  establishment,  or  in  visiting.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  as  many  as  twenty  who  have  done  ten  days  of  productive  labor  during  the  past 
year,  except  at  the  schools  under  stress  of  authority.  Still,  through  association 
with  their  white  renters,  the  children  are  gaining  some  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
the  care  of  stock,  etc.,  which,  with  what  they  learn  at  the  schools,  must  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  surely  lead  them  to  abandon  their  roaming  habits  and  settle  down. 

Allotments. — None  have  been  made:  During  the  stay  here  last  summer  of  the 
commission  it  was  found  that  tbe  half-breeds  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  allot- 
ment, while  the  lull  bloods  were  as  solidly  against  it,  for  the  reason,  as  they  allege, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  persons  on  the  roU  who  are  not  entitled  by  law  or  blood 
to  any  share  in  the  Osage  tribal  property,  and  they  want  no  division  until  this  ques- 
tion is  settled.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  intense  jealousy,  not  to  say  hostility, 
existing  between  the  two  parties,  the  voting  power  of  which  is  about  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  full  bloods.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  plan  of  allotment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  present  majority  until  the  (question  of  citizenship  is  disposed  of. 

Sdneation. — There  are  four  industrial  boarding  schools  under  this  agency— two  (Gov- 
ernment and  two  contract.  The  latter  are  the  St.  Louis  Catholic,  contract,  for  girls, 
situated  near  the  agency ;  capacity,  126;  contract,  50;  average  attendance,  82,  and  the 
St.  John's  Catholic,  contract,  for  boys,  at  Hominy  Creek ;  capacity,  125 ;  contract,  40; 
average  attendance,  58.  The  sisters  in  charge  are  devoted  to  their  work,  and  at  the 
dosing  exercises  their  pupils  evinced  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  parents  and  teacners. 

Government  schools  at  Osage  Agency,  for  girls  and  boys,  capacity  160,  average 
attendance  127;  Kaw  Agency,  attendance  52. 

Both  of  these  schools  have  in  the  lines  of  study,  industry,  and  general  deportment 
of  pupils  attained  a  degree  of  success  beyond  tnat  of  any  previous  year ;  and  this 
wiui  the  Osi*ge  school  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties — ^the  late  arrival  of  the  super- 
intendent, only  one  day  previous  to  the  opening;  insurbordinate  and  vicious 
employees,  who,  however,  were  dismissed  immediately  upon  the  facts  becoming 
known ;  and  a  deplorable  occurrence,  for  which  blame  can  be  attached  to  none  but 
the  gailty  parties,  but  which  has  been  made  the  text  of  a  shameful  attack  upon  the 
character  of  the  superintendent  and  worthy  employees  and  upon  the  Governmental 
system  of  Indian  education  by  two  half-breeds,  open  enemies  thereto,  and  who,  not 
satisfied  with  publishing  it  in  their  own  newspaper,  the  Wah  shah  she  News,  and 
using  their  personal  influence,  successfully  so  in  many  cases,  to  induce  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  the  school,  have  sent  their  disgraceful  and  raise  state- 
ments to  all  the  papers  that  would  publish  them. 

All  of  the  school  buildings  are  of  stone,  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  arranged, 
sanitary  conditions  good,  but  two  deaths  having  occurred  during  tbe  year,  and  those 
from  constitutional  diseases.  The  total  average  at  all  the  Osage  industrial  schools 
has  been  268;  at  private  schools  on  reservation,  28;  at  public  and  private  schools 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  75;  total,  371.  The  average  attendance  was  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  age,  5  to  17. 

There  is  also  a  Methodist  mission  day  school  at  the  Osage  Agency. 

lOisioiiaiy  work. — ^There  is  a  priest  at  each  of  the  Catholic  schools.  Services  are 
held  in  the  church  adjoining  the  St.  Louis  school  and  in  the  Methodist  Church  at 
the  agency,  whose  minister  is  supported  by  the  residents  of  the  place.  Of  general 
missionary  work  there  is  none. 

Bead  making  and  repairing. — This  is  done  entirely  by  white  residents,  and  consists  of 
blazing  the  route  through  timber  and  filling  up  the  gullies  washed  out  by  the  rains. 
No  new  roads  have  been  made. 
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Indnitrief. — ^None  of  any  kind  among  the  Indians. 

Health. — The  services  of  the  three  physicians  are  in  constant  requisition,  bnt 
nurses  are  equally  necessary,  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  directions  when  the 
doctors  are  not  present. 

Whisky  traffic. — I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  this  miserable  business  has 
received  a  severe  check.  I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  Indian  for  six  months,  and  it  is 
a  common  remark  that  there  is  very  much  less  drunkenness  now  than  for  years  past. 
The  rule  excluding  outsiders  from  the  agency  during  payment  has  beeu  of  the  great- 
est advantage  in  tnis  respect,  for  while  it  is  true  that  many  who  came  at  that  time 
were  respectable,  law-abiding  men,  there  was  also  an  influx  of  boot-leggers,  thieves, 
and  gamblers  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  detect  or  capture.  I  have  sent  twelve 
of  tbe  worst  drunkards  to  the  Keeley  Institute  in  Kansas  City.  The  treatment  was 
successful,  and  I  hope  to  enlarge  the  number  of  graduates. 

llie  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Oklahoma  border  of  the  reserva- 
tion. The  little  towns  along  that  border  have  each  one  or  more  saloons  and  a  corps 
of  whisky  peddlers,  who  by  every  means  possible  introduce  their  poisonons  com- 
pound among  the  Indians.  I  have  wondered  why  the  respectable  people  in  these 
communities  did  not  make  some  effort  to  break  up  this  traffic,  which  is  the  sole 
objection  to  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  reservation  and  tbe  Territory.  As 
a  result  of  my  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  Department  in  this 
and  other  respects  and  to  protect  the  Indians,  I  am  the  target  of  all  the  mud  slingers, 
regardless  of  politics,  in  tno  Territory. 

During  the  past  year  the  constables  and  the  police  have  arrested  171  whites  and  9 
Indians.  Three  Indians  have  been  killed  by  Indians  in  drunken  quarrels.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  convict  a  white  man  of  whisky  peddling,  as  the  Indians  are  afraid  to  testify, 
and  when  convicted  the  sentences  are  so  ridiculously  inadequate  as  to  have  no  deter- 
rent effect,  although  there  may  be  two  or  three  cases  pending  against  the  same 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  great  desire  of  the  Indian,  finding  himself  among 
strangers  and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  is  to  get  back  to  his  fHends  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  he  will  for  this  purpose  sign  any  paper  and  put  himself  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  who  saves  time  and  trouble  by  pleading  guilty  for  his  client, 
who,  being  told  to  go  about  his  business,  returns  to  his  home  to  find  out  soon  after 
that  he  has  signed  a  note  or  mortgage  for  legal  services  and  been  fined  $10  and 
costs  besides.  While  I  have  no  disposition  to  shield  any  Indian  who  violates  the 
law,  I  submit  that  the  possession  by  a  poor  ignorant  Indian  of  a  pint  of  whisky  is 
not  such  an  offense  against  the  peace  and  dignitv  of  the  United  States  as  to  justify 
hauling  him  out  of  the  country  and  piling  up  fees  to  the  amount  of  $100  or  more 
against  the  Government  to  convict  him. 


tion.  In  addition,  the  Territorial  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  civil  con- 
troversies between  Indians  and  United  States  citizens  and  Indians  of  different  tribes. 
These  courts  have  been  appealed  to  by  whites  against  Indians  and  by  Indians  and 
whites  to  prevent  enforcement  of  law  and  orders  of  the  Department  by  the  agent. 
There  are  no  crimes  of  Indians  except  those  growing  out  of  whisky. 

Grazing  lands. — Thirty-four  leases  were  made  by  tne  Osa^e  national  council  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  March  1, 1893,  at  3^  cents  an  acre.  These  leases  were  approved 
for  three  years  only  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Noble,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There 
were  no  bonds  to  tbese  leases,  some  of  which  have  been  enormously  profitable,  while  in 
others,  owing  to  the  poor  qualitv  of  grass  of  the  pastures,  and  in  the  opening  of  farms, 
thereby  shutting  off  water,  toe  lessees  have  met  with  loss,  and  have  therefore 
refused  to  pay  the  rental;  and  in  cases  where  citizens  of  the  nation  alone  were 
interested  the  council  has  remitted  parent  on  surrender  of  the  pasture,  but  in  cases 
where  white  men  were  interested  has  insisted  upon  payment.  Under  your  directions 
such  cases  have  been  submitted  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  order  that 
suit  may  be  brougbt  where  there  is  a  probability  of  success. 

School  and  agency  buildings. — During  the  year  these  have  been  repaired.  The  walls  on 
the  east  end  and  about  60  feet  of  tbe  south  front  of  the  boys'  dormitory,  which  had 
cracked  and  settled  until  they  had  become  dangerous,  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
on  good  foundations.  The  stone  bam  at  the  school,  which  from  defective  construc- 
tion was  also  dangerous,  was  removed  to  another  site  and  solidly  rebuilt.  The  stone 
boiler  house,  poorly  built  in  tbe  first  place  and  nearly  mined  by  bad  drainage,  has 
been  patched  up  and  well  drained,  so  that  it  may  stand  for  years.  A  new  stone 
council  house  has  been  built,  which  in  material,  construction,  and  appearance  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  building  of  equal  cost  in  the  country.  The  girls'  home 
and  the  schoolhouse,  although  bnt  four  or  five  Years  old,  give  signs  throngh  cracking 
walls  and  sills  of  poor  construction,  and  were  besides  left  in  an  unfinished  condition 
in  many  respects,  which  should  be  remedied  and  for  which  estimates  will  be  prepared 
at  an  early  date. 
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Owing  to  the  extreme  dronght  of  the  past  year  the  water  supply  of  the  sohools, 
always  ioadeqaate,  was  almost  a  failure,  and  I  was  obliged  to  piimp  from  the  oreek 
at  a  point  where  the  water  was  not  of  the  best  quality.  Fortunately,  seasonable 
rains  filled  the  oistems  and  enabled  as  to  pull  through  without  serious  incouYenienoe. 
The  erection  of  the  new  works  eontemplated  will  relieve  us  fix>m  future  trouble  in 
this  respect. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year  I  may  say  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
oonduet  it  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  and  instructions  from  your 
office  and  consequently  in  the  real  interests  of  these  people;  and  while  there  has 
been  no  great  degree  of  progress  to  report,  I  think  there  has  been  some.  I  found  in 
vogue  a  system  of  farm  leases  throug^h  which  the  Indian  derived  no  benefit  whatever 
from  his  land;  the  country  filled  with  a  set  of  sharpers,  thieves,  and  whisky  ped- 
dlers; the  schools  managed  without  regard  to  industrial  eaucation  or  regular  attend- 
ance, many  of  the  chilcfren  having  never  been  in  school  at  all.  The  industrial  part 
has  had  careful  attention  and  the  attendance  increased,  until  nearly  every  child  of 
school  age  and  physically  able  to  attend  on  both  reservations  has  been  in  school 
some  part  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  some  white  men  who,  under  shield  of  Osage  citi- 
zens, have  been  nsinff  Osage  lands  for  their  benefit  for  years  without  making  au  v  rec- 
ompense therefor  ana  encouraging  the  more  lawless  to  resist  authority  and  evade  the 
law.  So  there  are  others  around  the  reservation  who  for  years  have  levied  a  sort  of 
blackmail  upon  these  people  in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  interest  on  borrowed  monev, 
and  have  thus  gained  eontrol  of  some  of  the  best  lands  on  the  reservation.  My 
attempts  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  have  drawn  upon  me  the  ill  will  and  abuse  of 
such  people  and  their  friends,  among  them  two  or  three  half-breeds,  who,  no  doubt, 
find  tiieir  profit  therein ;  and  these  are  the  parties  now  struggling  for  control  of  this 
reservation. 

The  post  of  agent  for  these  people  is  the  most  difficult  one  I  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  fill.  While  the  full  bloods  are  docile  and  apparently  desirous  to  obey  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  D^>artnient,  they  have  nijMie  but  little  progress.  Their 
physical  wants,  and  they  have  no  other,  are  amply  supplied  by  their  annuity.  The 
younger  part,  suffering  from  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  are  lacking  in  physical 
stamiua,  and  they  are  constantly  decreasing  in  number.  The  pupils  returning  from 
the  nonreservation  schools  have  not  the  energy  or  abilitv  to  influence  the  others  or 
to  fill  such  positions  as  I  can  give  them,  and  sooner  or  later,  casting  twide  all  they 
may  have  learned,  sink  into  the  common  mass  of  ignorance  and  idleness.  The  half- 
breeds  are  increasing  in  number,  and  the  older  men  retain,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  habits  of  industry  acquired  under  stress  of  former  poverty,  but  very  many  of 
the  young  are  growing  up  in  idleness^  relying  upon  the  annuity  and  credit  for  sup- 

I»ort.    In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs  I  regard  the  oontinnanee  of  the  undivided 
ands  and  trust  fund  as  a  positive  enrse  to  these  people,  destructive  to  every  impulse 
toward  honest  labor  and  consequent  progress. 

I  inclose  report  of  Superintendent  Collins,  showing  in  detail  the  work  done  in  the 
Osage  schools.    That  of  the  Kaw  school  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with 
like  result,  but  the  late  transfer  of  the  clerk  in  charge  to  another  post  has  precluded 
makin^^  his  report. 
Statistics  of  land  crops  are  also  inclosed. 

With  beartv  appreciation  of  the  support  you  have  ever  given  me,  and  the  faithful 
employees,  who  through  good  and  evil  report  have  kept  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
of  houest  endeavor,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  H.  B.  Fresman, 

Lieuienant'CoUmel  Fifth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 

The  COMMIBSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Report  op  Suprrintbndent  of  Osaob  School. 

OsAGC  BoABonro  School,  Oklaroica,  Jwum  99, 1895, 

Bat;  With  no  dmtn  to  eomylsiB.  a«me  of  tbo  obotaclM  which  bsve  boon  met  must  be  ototod  in  order 
to  fotm  a  Just  conception  of  the  Ossce  acbool  work  for  the  fltoal  year  now  dosing.  A  fardea  foal 
with  weeds  and  trash  Is  the  olj^Ject  ofinacbjaat  criticism,  but  after  it  has  been  cleaned  it  as^ames  its 
normal  condition  and  attracts  no  attention  Rom  the  casual  obserrer,  awl  there  is  nothing  to  indloate 
the  amount  of  effbrt  expended  to  put  it  in  order.    Thus  it  has  been  with  this  school. 

Ko  settled  plan  of  organisation ;  many  employees  and  pupils  in  ofaaos  as  to  their  duties,  places,  and 
responsibilities:  pupils  very  poorly  olaasifled,  and  showing  very  nnthorough  work;  parents  and 
pupils  entertaining  a  settled,  determined,  and  studied  opposition  to  having  the  pupils  work:  parents 
taking  advantage  of  every  conceivable  excuse  which  their  imaginations  can  invent  to  keep  their  chll- 
dren  from  school,  with  a  perseverance  remarkable  for  those  so  opposed  to  all  other  effort ;  buildings 
requiring  extensive  repairs;  waterworks  system  poorly  ooBstmoted,  out  of  repair,  and  the  water 
supply  j^ven  out;  a  farm  and  garden  as  foul  with  weeds  as  it  seems  possible  for  land  to  set;  yards 
ana  grounds  strewn  with  many  yeara'  accumulations  of  sweepings,  cans,  shoes,  trash,  and  dibris  of 
every  description— these  were  some  of  the  hindrances  to  a  smooth^  running,  neat,  steadily  and  tbor* 
oughly  progressing  iiidastrial  boarding  school  here. 
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My  aim  haA  been  to  enforce  a  plan  of  orf^inisation  which  oomprehenda  every  detail  of  the  -vrork, 
which  each  and  every  employee  and  pupil  understands,  and  which  is  settled  and  unchanged  dorine 
the  year;  to  do  tborouch  work  in  the  schoolrooms;  to  inculcate  and  put  into  practice  ideas  of  f;;ooa 
manners,  neatness,  ana  respect ;  to  teach  industry  by  regular,  constant  attention  to  duties,  and  espe> 
cially  industrial  work;  to  maintain  discipline  in  all  departments;  to  develop  self-reliance  imd  foro« 
in  the  use  of  pure  English  by  the  full-blood  Indian  pupils;  and  to  teach  thrift,  economy,  and  beaaty 
by  keeping  the  school,  pupils,  buildings,  and  grounds  neat,  clean,  and  tidy. 

Although  much  time  was  required  to  get  the  pupils  properly  classified,  and  they  were  very  irre^alar 
in  their  different  branches  of  study,  yet  nearly  all  have  advanced  a  full  grade  during  the  year.  The 
plan  of  organization  has  been  enforced,  and  I  can  show  Just  where  and  at  what  each  pupil  has  been 
employed  during  each  hour  of  ^ich  and  every  day  of  the  year.  The  industrial  Idea  haa  been  enforced 
in  spirit  and  letU»r.  Each  pupil  of  proper  age  has  worked  half  of  each  and  every  week  day,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  pnpU  has  niissea  the  half  of  any  school  day  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  extra  work.  JDiscipline  has  been  maintained  only  by  the  applicAtion  of  the  moat  vigorous,  con- 
stant, and  untiring  means. 

My  policy  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  favoritism  to  none  and  just  duty  to  all.  This 
has  caused  many  or  the  mixed-blood  patrons,  who  in  years  past  have  been  favored  and  humored  until 
they  have  learned  to  very  much  overestimate  their  own  abilities  and  civilization,  to  become  disaf- 
fected, and  to  withdraw  a  number  of  the  children  from  school.  The  difference  in  understanding  and 
accomplishments  between  the  mixed-blood  and  the  full-blood  citizens  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal hatred  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  lack  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  mixed  bloods, 
leads  me  to  suegest  the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  these  two  classes  at  entirely 
different  tor  rather  sejMrate)  schools  upon  the  reservation. 


Since  the  new  barn  was  completed  a  number  of  the  best  oo^s  of  the  school  herd  have  had  good  oare, 
regular  attention  and  feed,  but  the  returns  of  milk  have  been  very  poor,  and  unless  a  go^  class  of 
much  stock  can  be  had,  I  see  no  way  of  making  the  milk  supply  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  schooL 


The  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  in  clean,  neat  condiuon  and  repair.  The  property  is  all  in 
place.  A  good  supply  of  clothing  and  table  and  bed  furnishings  is  now  made  and  ready  for  use  when 
school  opens  in  September.  A  ^od  crop  of  fruit  is  in  the  orchard.  The  oats  and  wheat  were  rained 
by  drought,  but  the  com  crop  promises  extra  good  returns.  A  complete  record  of  the  schoolroom  and 
Ladustrial  classes,  showing  Just  where  each  class  quits  work  in  each  study,  is  on  file,  so  that  the  work 
can  be  taken  up  next  year  without  loss,  even  though  every  employee  should  be  changed. 

With  thankful  appreciation  for  the  prompt  and  vigoroas  manner  in  which  my  superior  officers  have 
upheld  my  efforts,  I  have  striven  to  obev  their  orders  and  carry  out  their  wishes  as  I  understood  them. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  humole  servant, 

Balph  p.  Collins,  SupmnUndmt. 
The  SupKBiNTBNDKirr  of  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  Lieut  Col.  H.  B.  Freeman,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PoNCA,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency, 

Ponca,  Okla,,  Augu$t  IS,  1895, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instrnotions,  dated  June  15, 1895, 1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  them  two  years  aco,  I  saw  room  for  much  improvement, 
but  faintly  appreciated  the  vast  room  that  reafly  existed.  It  has  since  dawned  upon 
me  that  there  did  at  that  time  exist,  and  I  realize  there  still  exists,  much  room  for 
improvement  with  all  the  tribes  making  up  this  agency,  viz:  Poncas,  Pawnees, 
OtoeSf  and  Tonkawas.  After  two  years  of  hard  work  and  strict  application,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  good  employees,  I  must  be  permitted  to  state,  however, 
des|)ite  modesty  in  the  matter,  that  many  of  my  Indians  have  greatly  improved  in 
habits  of  industry,  and  I  believe  in  many  other  ways. 

A  number  of  Indians  who  have  never  farmed  have  been  Induced  to  begin  daring 
the  past  year,  and  for  new  hands  have  really  done  remarkably  well.  Our  farmers 
(employees)  have  assisted  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  in  the  main  they  have 
taken  kindly  to  their  work  and  have  shown  much  pluck  and  energy  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  for  themselves  with  as  little  assistance  iVom  the  Govemment  as  possi- 
ble. They  harvested  very  good  wheat  crops  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  some 
com ;  but  it  distresses  me  exceedingly  to  state  that  a  severe  and  continued  drought 
will  prevent  the  Poncas  and  Tonkawas  raising  anything  to  speak  of  for  the  commg 
winter,  and  the  Otoes  nothing  but  a  remarkably  good  crop  of  corn.  The  Pawnees 
have  an  abundance  of  fine  com  coming  on. 

The  Indians  of  course  are  very  much  discouraged  over  the  outlook,  and  so  am  I; 
but  we  will  try  it  another  season  with  renewed  pluck  and  energy,  and  trust  for  a 
better  season.  This  is  a  grand  agricultural  country  if  the  seasons  are  only  favorable, 
and  I  look  for  them  to  be  better  when  the  country  is  better  settled  and  more  of  tiie 
land  under  cultivation.  I  have  used  neither  compulsion  or  punishment  to  get  the 
Indians  to  work  their  farms,  but  on  the  other  hand  have  accomplished  what  has 
been  done  bv  kindness,  persuasion,  and  assistance.  We  lead  the  way  and  get  the 
Indians  to  follow,  and  so  well  am  I  pleased  with  results  that  I  shall  use  no  other 
tactics  so  long  an  I  have  charge  of  them. 

To  fully  comply  with  your  instructions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  four 
tribes  under  my  charge  separately. 
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POKCAS. 

I  deem  it  uimecessary  to  use  space  in  describing  the  reservation  occupied  by  these 
Indians,  as  it  has  been  done  so  often  in  the  past  by  agents  in  making  their  reports. 
The  agent  has  his  headquarters  at  Ponoa  Agency ;  the  post>office  address  is  Fonca, 
Okla.,  and  the  telegraphic  address  is  White  Eagle,  Okla. 

PopulatioiL — The  Poncas  in  Oklahoma  numbered  586  at  the  dose  of  this  fiscal  year, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  census : 

Males 284 

Females 302 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 140 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 168 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 167 

Industiiss. — During  the  jmst  year  the  Poncas  have  cultivated  1,847  acres — 1.000 
wheat,  40  oats,  804  com,  and  3  in  various  other  crops.  They  raised  17,500  busnels 
wheat,  200  bushels  oats,  about  1,000  bushels  com  (season  unfavorable  for  com),  1.500 
melons,  and  cut  150  tons  of  hay.  Two  hundred  acres  of  new  land  were  broken  dur- 
ing the  vear.  and  1,300  rods  of  new  fence  built,  giving  us  a  total  acreage  under  good 
fence  of  3,500  acres.  Agricultural  implements  in  very  fair  condition,  and  Inmans 
reasonably  well  supplied  with  those  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  farm  work. 
Besides  the  farm  work^  these  Indians  have  cut  and  marketed  225  cords  of  wood,  for 
which  they  received  $4  a  cord,  hauled  76,410  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  work  they 
were  paid  $76.41,  and  brought  to  their  sawmill  logs  enougn  to  net  tbem  something 
over  75,000  feet  of  dimension  lumber,  which  they  used  in  improving  their  homes. 
The  Poncas  have  worked  well,  and  deserve  much  credit  for  the  same. 

Allotmenti. — ^The  Poncas  have  all  been  allotted  at  last,  two- thirds  of  the  tribe  accept- 
ing them,  and  the  remainder  being  assigned  under  orders  of  the  Honorable  Secreta^ 
of  the  Interior.  These  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Department  April  6, 1895. 
but  the  agent  was  not  informed  of  tbe  same  until  two  months  later.  This  worked 
againt  the  leasing  of  lands  for  farming  and  grazing  for  this  year,  as  the  season  for 
breaking  sod  was  so  far  advanced,  vet  up  to  this  date  over  d,000  acres  have  been 
leased  to  good  white  farmers  at  not  less  than  50  cents  an  acre  a  year  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  a  three-wire  fence  with  posts  one  rod  apart  to  be  put  around  each  allot- 
ment, and  a  well  that  will  furnish  a  good  supply  of  water  to  be  dug  on  each.  This 
will  oring  in  a  much-needed  revenue  for  the  Inoians  who  lease  their  lands,  and  will 
get  their  farms  put  in  good  condition.  A  minority  of  the  Poncas  have  always  fought 
allotments  and  still  claim  that  they  have  no  land,  but  the  number  is  gradually  grow- 
ing less,  and  when  the  money  for  leases  already  made  begins  to  come  in,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  there  will  be  few  of  the  kickers  left,  but  they  wiU  join  the  more  progressive 
party  and  begin  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  children. 

Lmprovementi. — ^A  splendid  office  building  has  been  erected  at  Ponca  Affency,  which 
fills  a  long-felt  want.  It  was  a  shame  to  compel  the  agent  and  his  clerks  to  occupy 
such  an  old  rattletrap  as  had  heretofore  borne  the  appellation  of  office,  and  the 
Department  kindly  authorized  me  to  purchase  the  necessary  material  to  build  the 
new  office,  the  agency  mechanics  doing  the  work.  A  nice  office  for  the  physician  has 
been  fittea  up  in  the  front  portion  of  the  commissary. 

Missionary. — The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  a  missionary  and  his  family  here  to  work  with  the  Poncas  and  Otoes.  A  piece 
of  land  at  each  of  the  subagencies,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  this  society,  and  the  place  at  Ponca  has  been  nicely  improved  during 
the  past  year. 

Indian  oonrt. — ^The  Poncas  are  law-abiding  Indians  and  the  court  has  had  but  few 
cases  for  its  consideration.    What  it  has  had  were  of  a  very  trivial  nature. 

Saniuury. — The  report  of  H.  W.  Newman,  agency  physician  for  the  Poncas  and  Ton- 
ka was,  submitted  herewith,  will  show  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  two  tribes. 

Financial. — The  Poncas  are  paid  per  capita  about  $2,580  interest  money  and  what- 
ever is  derived  from  the  rental  of  two  pastures  of  33,000  acres  each,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $6,010,  but  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1896,  will  only  amount  to  $3,610, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pastures  was  not  leased  for  the  entire  year. 

Bdncational. — The  reservation  scnool  was  in  session  ten  months,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  progress  made.  A  report  of  the  superintendent  of  this  institution 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Indian  police. — ^The  police  force  was  cut  down  to  one  captain  and  three  privates  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  is  a  sufficient  force,  and  with  good  men  filling  the  positions, 
like  I  now  have,  I  get  much  better  service  than  I  did  when  the  force  was  larger. 

PAWNEES. 

These  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  enjoying  their  rights  as 
such  about  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  made  my  last  report.  Atter  another  year 
has  passed  over  their  heads  and  the  experience  they  have  had  during  that  time  with 
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their  white  brother,  I  can  not  say  trathfnlly  that  their  condition  is  very  muoli 
improved.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  done  more  farm  work 
than  they  did  last  year,  I  think  they  are  in  worse  condition.  They  are  rapidly  get- 
ting  onto  the  fact  that  their  agent  has  little  if  any  control  over  their  actione,  ao^l 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  it  to  spend  their  time  in  ghost  daiioin||^  ancl  other 
so-called  religious  worships,  not  to  say  anything  of  over-indulgenoe  in  '*rotgat^ 
whisky,  which  they  manage  to  get  hold  of  in  some  way. 

A  sad  mistake  was  made  when  the  reservation  lines  were  torn  down  and  the  sur- 
plus landfl  opened  to  settlement.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  Rive  Indians  their  lands  in 
severalty,  but  don't  break  down  reservation  lines ;  keep  tne  Indians  under  the  control 
of  an  agent.  Just  as  soon  as  a  tribe  of  Indians  become  citizena,  it  appears  tiliat  those 
of  the  worst  character  seem  first  to  realize  the  absence  of  authority  and  show  a  total 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  It  takes  an  Indian  a  lonf  time  to  become  like  his 
white  brother;  m  fact,  I  doubt  if  he  ever  could  cope  with  him  successfully. 

The  following  incident  fully  demonstrates  the  way  they  manage  things  dawm  at 
Pawnee.  Two  of  the  Pawnees  wanted  some  work  done  and  were  too  lazy  to  do  it 
themselves,  so  concluded  to  get  a  white  man  to  do  it  for  them.  When  the  work  was 
completed,  they  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  man  for  his  work.  He  waited 
as  long  as  he  could  for  his  money  and  then  brought  suit  and  got  judgBMnt  agaiast  the 
lud  aua.  VHien  the  sheriff  went  out  to  levy  on  some  property  out  of  which  to  get  the 
white  man's  pay,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  Indians  had  nothing  whatever  upon 
which  to  levy.  The  matter  being  explained  to  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate  oae,  he 
immediately  came  to  the  rescue  aud  presented  him  a  p<my  in  order  that  the  sheritf 
might  levy  on  it.  Pertiaps  one  of  the  ponies  levied  on  would  have  more  than  paid 
the  indebtedness.  Thev  pay  all  sorts  of  prices  to  have  work  done  when  th^  could  do 
it  themselves,  and  would  do  it  if  the  agent  in  charge  of  th^  had  hju  say.  It  wiU 
be  along  time  before  the  Pawnees  are  nt  to  be  ettizens  of  the  United  States. 

Pepulatiioii.— The  Pawnees  now  number  710,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  aoeompanyisi^ 
census: 

Males i : 342 

Females 368 

Males  over  18  years  old 197 

Females  over  14  years  old 222 

Children  between  6  and  16  years X61 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  21.  The  death  rate  has  been  very  high  during  the  year. 
This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  exposure  incident  to  camp  life  and  contmual 
dancinc. 

Farmmg. — As  I  said  before,  more  work  has  been  done  by  the  Pawnees  this  year  than 
last.  The  improvement  in  this  line  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  I  was  allowed  to 
employ  one  white  farmer  instead  of  four  Indians,  who  did  not  do  a  full  day's  work 
in  a  year,  and  who,  instead  of  trying  to  get  the  other  Indians  to  abandon  their  dances 
and  go  to  work,  joined  in  with  them.  Much  credit  is  due  the  farmer  at  Pawnee  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  and  encouraged  his  Indians. 

There  were  in  cultivation  2,102  acres — 405  wheat,  65  oats,  1,572  com,  and  60  in 
various  other  crops — i'rom  which  was  gathered  185  bushels  wheat,  975  bushels  oats, 
47,160  bushels  com,  500  bushels  potatoes.  30  bushels  onions,  and  ^00  bushels  beans. 
Besides  this,  500  tons  of  hav  were  cut  and  saved,  117  acres  of  sod  broken,  7,830  rods 
fence  built^wo  houses  buitt  by  Indians,  96,551  pounds  of  freight  hauled,  for  which 
was  paid  $379.86,  and  400  cords  of  wood  cut  and  sold.  The  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  an  abundant  corn  crop  gathered  this  fall. 

Leasing. — Several  thousand  acres  of  the  Pawnee  allotments  have  been  leased  to 
white  famiers  during  the  past  year  for  fair  compensation.  So  far  we  have  had  no 
greskt  amount  of  trouble  with  white  lessees,  and  will  endeavor  to  get  a  class  of  men 
amongst  the  Indians  who  will  always  want  to  do  the  right  thing  wit^  them.  This 
will  be  hard  to  do,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  wul  fail  in  some  instances,  no 
matter  how  careful  we  may  be.  Quite  a  nice  revenue  is  derived  from  these  leases, 
and,  with  the  annuity  money  paid  them,  gives  the  Pawnees  ample  to  live  on. 

Banitarv. — I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  C.  W.  Driesbach,  agency  physician, 
which  gives  the  sanitary  condition  of  tne  Pawnees. 

Sdncational. — The  Pawnee  boarding  school  has  been  quite  successfully  conducted 
during  thepast  year,  with  a  good  average  attendance.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent,  which  follows  mine. 

ladian  police.— There  being  no  farther  use  for  an  Indian  police  force  at  Pawnee,  the 
same  was  abolished  in  October,  1894.  This  left  us  with  no  one  to  care  for  the  agency 
office  or  to  act  as  messenger  for  the  clerk  in  charge.  This  was  made  all  right,  now- 
ever,  by  the  Department  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  laborer  to  perform  the 
duties  formerly  done  by  the  police.  Tolslaborer  was  commissioned  as  a  deputy  sheriff, 
which  has  ma<le  him  quite  useful,  not  only  to  the  agent  but  to  the  oivil  authorities 
of  Pawnee  County. 
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OTOB8. 

These  iDdiaos  ooenp^  and  own  a  fine  reservation  of  129,113  acres,  8  miles  sonth  of 
Ponea  A^cenoy.  PreYions  to  April  1,  1895,  two  large  cattle  pastures  containing 
60,000  and  40,000  acres,  respectively,  were  leased,  bringing  in  an  annual  rental  <» 
$5,600.  Tbe  laraer  pastnre  was  not  leased  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1896,  hence 
now  lies  idle.    The  fence  aronnd  this  pastnre  belonged  to  the  lessee,  and  conse- 

J[iieutly  reverted  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  and  he  moved  it  as  soon  as  he 
onnd  that  he  wonld  not  want  the  i>asture  another  year.  If  this  pastnre  is  ever 
leased  agi^,  the  Indians  will  either  have  to  fence  it  or  allow  some  cattleman  a  year's 
rental,  fOmost,  to  fence  it.  There  was  very  little  demand  for  pasturage  in  this  sec- 
tion last  spring  and  may  be  as  little  next. 

Popiilatloii.— The  Otoes  now  number  348,  as  wiil  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
census: 

Males * 173 

Females 175 

Bfalesover  18  years  old 91 

Females  over  14  years  old 97 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 83 

Tmnafaig^ — Taking  everything  into  consideration,  these  Indians  have  done  very  well 
in  the  way  of  fsrming;  still  they  have  done  nothing  like  as  well  as  they  should,  or 
as  they  would,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  nomadic  way  of  living, 
accept  their  allotments,  go  upon  them  and  improve  them.  They  had  1,583  acres  m 
cultivation— 483  wheat,  89  oats,  991  com,  and  20  in  various  other  crops.  They 
raised  600  bushels  wheat,  15,000  bushels  com,  100  bushels  potatoes,  50  bushels  tur- 
nips, and  20  bushels  beans.  Their  oat  crop  was  an  entire  failure.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  hay  were  cut  luid  saved,  which  fed  their  ponies  and  carried  them 
through  the  winter  in  better  shape  than  last  year.  One  hundred  acres  of  new  ground 
was  broken  during  the  year  and  1,240  rods  of  fSenoe  built,  which  gives  a  total  acreage 
under  fence  of  2,800  acres,  only  about  one- third  as  much  as  it  should  be.  They  have 
cut  85  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  received  $3  a  cord ;  hauled  66,396  pounds  of 
freight,  receiving  therefor  $132.79.  We  shall  expect  more  of  these  Indians  to  farm 
next  year,  as  weliave  been  promised  a  good  agency  farmer. 

Allotments. — The  Otoes,  or  at  least  a  mt^oritv  of  them,  have  always  been  very  bit- 
terly opposed  to  taking  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  from  present  indications  they 
are  going  to  have  their  way  about  it  and  retain  their  tribal  relations  in  every  respect. 
An  allotting  agent  was  kept  amongst  these  Indians  for  over  three  years  and  succeeded 
in  talking  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  and  civilized  of  them  into  accepting  allot- 
ments. After  all  this  work  and  the  Department  was  informed  that  they  would  not 
accept  their  allotments,  the  allotting  agent  in  charge  of  the  work  was  ordered  to 
assign  them.  This  she  did  and  forward^  the  schediue  on  December  31, 1894,  along 
with  the  Ponca  schedules.  The  Otoe  allotments  have  never  been  approved,  nor  does 
it  look  like  they  ever  will  be.  The  Otoes  are  beginning  to  think  that  way  them- 
selves, andsome  of  those  who  accepted  their  allotments  in  good  faith  and  went  to  work 
to  cultivate  them  have  abandoned  them  and  joined  the  camp  Indians.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  was  a  very  bad  way  to  do  the  thing.  If  the  Indians  were  not  going 
to  be  compelled  to  take  their  allotments  and  keep  them,  they  should  not  have  been 
araigned. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  wonld  be  best  for  these  Indians  to  be  given  their 
land  and  then  adopt  stringent  measures  to  compel  them  to  reside  on  their  allotments 
instead  of  in  camps,  where  all  the  vices  are  practiced,  followed  by  indolence  and 
dissipation  of  the  worst  tvpe.  This  way  of  living  in  camps  should  be  broken  up  in 
some  way,  and  I  believe  the  proper  means  to  obtain  abandonment  of  all  these  evils 
is  to  segregate  them  and  force  them,  if  necessary,  to  a  separate  residence  on  their 
allotments.    The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Otoes. 

Court  of  Indian  oBmmm, — The  court  at  this  place  is  composed  of  level-headed  Indians 
who  are  very  fair  in  their  decisions  as  a  general  thing.  They  have  had  some  work 
to  do  during  the  past  year,  most  of  their  cases  being  trivial  ones.  Five  criminals 
were  punished  by]  them  during  the  year. 

Indiaapolies.^ — ^The  force  at  this  place  was  reduced  to  four  at  the  same  time  the 
force  at  ronca  was  reduced  and  with  similar  results.  It  is  now  composed  of  one 
captain  and  three  privates. 

The  ooiiimiiiion. — ^In  December,  1894,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Otoes 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  consent  to  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  sales 
of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1893.  The  consent  of  the  Indians  to  this  readjustment  meant  a  rebate  of  over 
$350,000.  The  commission  met  the  Indians  January  3,  1895,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  learned  that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  reoate  whatever.  They  want 
the  ttH  amount  due  them  for  these  lands  and  will  hear  to  nothing  else. 
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Kdnnational. — One  thing  very  commendable  in  the  Otoes  is  their  promptness  In 
brining  their  children  into  school.  The  mf^ority  of  the  children  of  school  a^e  are 
brought  in  the  first  day  of  the  session  and  kept  there  until  the  close  of  the  school. 

After  another  trial  it  was  fonnd  advisable  to  abolish  the  ^sition  of  superinteDdent 
and  principal  teacher  and  create  the  position  of  principal  teacher,  plAoiii^  the 
school  nnder  the  immediate  charge  of  the  clerk  in  charge.  This  arrangement  yrorks 
admirably  and  the  school  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  employee  in  charge  of  this  school,  to  be  fotind  elsewhere. 

SanitaxT. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Otoes  may  be  ascertained  b^  readin^^  the 
report  of  Dr.  Tomer,  the  agency  physician,  which  is  snbmitted  herewith. 

TONKAWAS. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  is  almost  extinct,  there  only  being  56  of  them  left — ^24  males 
and  32  females.  Their  agency  is  called* Oakland,  and  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Shakaskia  River,  12  miles  northwest  of  Ponca.  They  have  some  beantifnl  allot- 
ments ;  in  fact,  the  land  where  they  are  located  is  considered  the  best  in  the  Cherokee 
Strip.  Out  of  the  73  allotments  made  to  these  Indians  about  65  have  been  leased  to 
white  farmers  and  have  been  for  over  a  year.  The  revenue  from  these  leases,  tog^ether 
with  their  interest  money,  provides  a  very  good  living  for  these  ^ood  old  Indians. 

Farminff. — No  farming  worth  mention  was  done  by  these  Indians,  the  majprity  of 
them  being  too. old  to  work.  Some  of  the  younger  ones  raised  a  few  bushels  of 
wheat  and  some  vegetables.  About  50  tons  of  hay  was  out,  which  wintered  their 
stock  in  good  shape. 

Employees.— Only  one  man  is  employed  at  this  agency,  at  a  salary  of  $720  a  year. 
His  duties  are  to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  and  g^aard 
their  interests  in  dealing  with  white  men ;  and  to  do  his  work  as  it  should  be  done 
gives  a  good  man  ample  employment.  These  Indians  being  citizens,  Indian  police- 
men were  no  longer  necessary,  heuce  the  force  was  abolished. 

EdnoationaL — The  few  children  of  school  age  in  this  tribe  are  sent  to  Chilocco 
Indian  school. 

Sanitary. — ^The  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  very  good  during  the  past  year. 
The  physician  at  Ponca  visits  the  agencv  once  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  Indians  and  the  general  mechanic. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  general  summing  up  of  the  work  done  throughout  the  year  at  this  agency  is  not 
at  all  discouraging  to  me,  but  I  might  say  I  am  verv  well  satisfied.  I  have  been  ably 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  efficient  and  energetic  clerks,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that* 
in  the  main,  I  am  satisfied  with  all  my  employees,  and  I  wish  to  return  to  them  many 
thanks  for  the  support  they  have  ^ven  me  iu  every  effort  I  have  made  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  and  the  improvement  of  the  service  at  this  agency. 

I  could  submit  many  theories  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  but  as  they  are 
not  wanted  in  this  report  I  will  refrain.  I  will  say,  however,  in  this  connection, 
that  more  additional  farmers  are  needed  to  instruct  the  Indian  men  and  more  fiela 
matrons  to  help  the  Indian  women.  An  ample  appropriation  to  supply  an  increased 
number  of  such  employees  is  an  nr^ent  necessity. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  assistants  for  the  kindly  treatment  my  recommenda- 
tions have  received  and  the  help  you  have  given  me  in  conducting  this  agency,  and 
I  will  appreciate  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  P.  Woolsey, 

United  SiaUM  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Ponca  School. 

Ponca  Aobmct,  Okul.,  June  30, 1895. 

Dear  SiB:  I  hare  the  honor  to  nabmit  tlie  following  report  of  Ponca  Indian  boarding  Rohool  for  the 
flftcal  year  ending  this  day : 

School  haa  been  in  sesaion  daring  the  ten  calender  months  provided  for  in  the  r^^nlationa.  School 
room  exercieea  proper  were  omitted  daring  two  weeks  of  this  time. 

The  attendance  reached  90  daring  the  first  half  of  September  and  was  maintained  at  a  litUe  above 
that  nomber  during  the  year,  the  average  being  91.5,  aooat  equally  divided  among  the  sexes. 

The  general  health  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epidemic.  School  was  quarantined  against 
the  tribe  daring  one  period  of  two  weeks  when  there  seemed  to  be  danger  from  measles.  There  was 
hut  one  severe  and  protracted  case  of  illness,  and  that  resulted  fatally.  Two  girls  with  long  diseases 
of  long  standine  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  and  one  of  these  has  since  died.  The  school  haa 
no  nurse,  but  all  sick  children  have  been  given  the  best  possible  care  by  school  employees  and  the 
agency  physician,  Dr.  Newman. 
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SappUfls  of  nearly  all  kinds  reoeived  durine  the  year  were  of  greatly  improved  quality,  although  the 
late  date  at  which  mauv  goods  were  reoeivecTwas  a  great  hindrance. 

The  water  supply  failed  temporarily  in  October  ovnng  to  the  caving  in  of  the  well,  while  much  annoy> 
ance,  discomfort,  and  hard  labor  followed  the  bursting  of  water  pipes  during  the  winter.  A  new  well 
was  dug,  all  pipes  laid  below  the  frost  line,  and  a  new  tank  erectea,  giving  a  water  snpplv  unexcelled. 

For  some  reason,  or  without  reason,  the  school  buildings  were  located  about  one-half  mile  from  a 
beautiful  oak  grove,  which  might  as ^ell  have  been  in  the  school  yard;  then,  too,  the  natural  draina^ 
would  have  heen  perfect,  while  now  our  sewers  empty  into  malodorous  sink  holes.  Aside  from  this, 
and  some  discomfort  from  the  sun  and  sand  storms,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  good. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  main  buildins  was  relieved  by  removing  the  old  council  house  from 
the  agency  to  the  school  grounds  and  refitting  it  for  employees  quarters.  This  gave  us  much  needed 
hospital  and  play  rooms.  The  bathroom  and  its  equipment  are,  however, ' '  of  the  most  primitive  type  " 
and  quite  inadequate.    Coal  and  wagon  sheds  have  been  built. 

In  schoolroom  work  three  teachers  were  well  employed  until  March  1,  when  one  was  lost  by  tranafor. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  vacancy  may  be  filled.  The  good  work  done  by  our  teachers  has  been 
mentioned  in  former  reports.  Estimates  of  efficiency  there  given  are  here  reiterated.  The  physical 
and  mental  improvranent  in  pupils  of  all  grades  has  been  gratifying.  A  careful  record  of  work  done 
by  individuals  and  classes  is  preserved. 

Christmas,  Washington's  birthday.  Decoration  Bay,  and  the  close  of  school  were  oltserved  by  the 
school  with  appropriate  exercises.  Seven  pupils  completed  the  work  laid  down  for  reservation  schools 
and  have  been  recommended  for  transfer.  Four  of  these  are  girls  who  may  soon  marry  and  lapse  into 
camp  life  if  they  are  not  kept  in  school,  and  the  compulsory  transfer  of  such  pupils,  if  necessary,  is 
believed  to  be  justified. 

The  Sunday  school  as  previously  organised  has  been  continued,  the  school  employees  teaching  the 
classes  and  furnishing  the  literature.  Practical  lessons  drawn  from  the  life  of  Christ  have  oeen 
taught,  the  simplest  possible  methods  being  used.  The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary 
at  this  place  has  been  of  little  benefit  to  the  children  owing  to  a  lack  of  simplicity  in  teaching  and 
consequent  inability  to  interest  the  pupils. 

Frequent  outings  and  occasional  piimics  were  allowed  the  pupils,  and  social  intercourse  between 
the  boys  and  girls  was  provided  for  at  stated  times.  Football,  and  later,  baseball,  was  introduced. 
The  interest  of  the  boys  in  the  latter  came  is  keen,  and  the  sport,  better  than  any  other  devised,  stimu- 
lates them  to  physical  and  mental  actu'itv. 

On  the  school  farm  drought  ruined  whab  promised  to  be  a  fine  crop  in  1804,  and  wheat  planted  on  the 
same  ground  was  fh>sen  out  last  winter.  A  fine  crop  of  melons  was  harvested  last  autumn.  This 
spring  the  first  planting  of  com,  oats,  and  garden  vegetables  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  sand 
storms.  One  field  of  12  acres  of  oats  had  over  most  of  its  surface  the  entire  soil  blown  away  to  the 
depth  of  the  plowing.  The  later  planting  of  com,  melons,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  garden  vege- 
tables now  promises  well. 

All  stock  is  in  good  condition,  although  the  cattle  are  a  very  inferior  grade  and  of  little  value  for 
milk.  One  mule  and  one  cow  have  died  during  the  year;  19  hogs  and  19  cattle  have  been  slaughtered; 
and  00  head  of  hogs  were  issued  to  Indians.  A  detail  of  larger  boys  has  rendered  material  assistance 
in  this  department,  and  they  have  learned  rapidly  the  details  of  farm  work. 

The  household  affairs  of  the  school  have  been  ably  conducted.  Buildings  fh>m  kitchen  and  dormi- 
tories have  been  clean  and  in  order.  The  laundry  has  been  under  the  same  management  as  the  previous 
year.  From  850  to  1,000  pieces  per  week  were  laundered  and  the  quality  of  the  work  was  strictly  first 
class.  In  the  sewing  room  there  was  a  change  in  the  assistant  October  1,  resulting  in  an  improvement. 
All  the  mending  for  the  pupils  was  done  in  the  sewing  room,  and  the  following  list  shows  articles 
manufactured,  vis: 

Aprons 117 

Dresses 274 

Drawers pairs..    85 

Gowns 24 

Pants pairs. .    79 

Pillowcases 198 


Sheets 138 

Skirts 31 

Tablecloths 15 

Towels 224 

Underwear suits. .  378 

Waists,  boys' 155 


A  problem  of  considerable  importance  has  been  the  management  of  Indian  parents.  The  rule  of 
alloinng  visits  of  a  purely  social  nature  to  be  made  to  the  school  only  on  Saturday  has  been  strictly 
enforced  and  the  results  justify  its  adoption.  Pupils  are  not  idlowed  to  visit  their  homes,  except  in 
cases  of  severe  illness  in  the  home.  A  strict  separation  of  the  boys  and  girls  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, except  when  under  the  supervision  of  an  employee.   General  good  discipline  has  been  maintained. 

'the  personal  character  and  efficiency  of  employees  has  been  satisfactory  with  but  few  exceptions. 
While  bannony  haa  not  at  all  times  prevailed,  owing  chiefly  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  self-control  and 
mutual  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  employees,  a  healthftil,  hopeful  feeling  pervades 
the  school  at  its  close. 

The  uniform  support  and  courtesy  of  Agent  J.  P.  Woolaey  and  his  clerks  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 

Very  resi>ectfnlly,  yours, 

J.  B.  Bbown,  SupminUndenL 

StTPBBIMTBirDENT  OV  IlfDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  J.  P.  Woolsey,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


Rbpoat  OP  Superintendent  of  Pawnee  School. 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  JtUyS,  1896. 

Sib:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Pawnee  boarding  school. 

Location  and  Buildings.— The  school  is  located  about  1  mile  east  of  the  thriving  town  of  Pawnee, 
the  county  seat  of  Pawnee  County.  The  drainage  is  fine,  the  land  sloping  in  all  directions  from  the 
buildings';  the  ground  is  dotted  with  large  oaks;  the  buildings  and  fence  are  in  good  repair,  and  the 
school  presents  an  attractive  appearance  to  the  passer-by. 

Farm. — The  school  reserve  consists  of  630  acres,  about  350  of  which  is  in  pasture  and  160  acres  in 
farm  and  garden.  On  account  of  the  extremely  dry  spring  our  75  acres  of  wheat  and  oats  were  a  fail- 
ure, only  a  few  acres  of  the  very  short  wheat  being 'cut  for  feed.  But  with  the  abundant  rains  of  June 
the  prospects  for  good  crops  ofcom  and  millet  is  flattering.  It  is  our  intention  to  farm  well  a  small 
quantity  of  lapd.  While  the  ground  was  overrun  with  we^ls,  all  work  has  been  done  in  proper  time 
and  with  a  vi§w  to  putting  the  land  in  better  condition.    The  garden  was  large,  and  produced  well 
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ooasiderfaiff  thoMMon.  The  children  had  a  fbwoherriM  and  peaelies  beforo  tbeyimit  "hotrn^  and 
ihere  will  be  a  small  crojp  of  late  peaches  and  grapee.  In  the  apnnff  MTMtil  aeres  were  set  o>o^  to  fimit 
treM  received  frnni  the  Chiloeoo  indostrial  sobool,  baton  account  m  dnmKbt  they  were  a  ta>tal  fsdiure. 

An  this  is  an  agricultural  conntrr,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  eneoorafe  ^imI  iBstnxot 
the  Pawnees  in  cultivating  the  aofl,  it  eeema  to  me  that  the  school  flmn  should  be  a  modal  in  every 
respect.  We  have  sofflcient  land,  all  under  fSenoe,  and  an  ordinary  amount  ot  turn  Impleaaeats,  bat 
to  nrm  in  the  best  way  additional  machinery  is  needed,  as  grain  drill,  lister,  improrsd  fAo'w^  maad. 
garden  cultivators,  and  the  results  of ^teUigent  work  will  be  saoceeeftil  flnsnoSally  in  an  avemce 

after  tbeir  irhm 
farms.     The  aver- 
invMitlon  and  Improred 
metbodfi,  to  make  a  living. 

8tatistical.->Daring  the  year  there  were  mirolled  S6  boys  and  74jri[rlB,  a  total  of  180.  wHh  ast  avarimfi 
attendance  of  48.6  boys  and  83.8  girls,  or  a  school  average  of  112.4.  Kisven  were  tnuwflBrred  to  Clxlloooo, 
ftne  died,  and  four  were  dismisMd  on  aooouat  of  their  health.  The  average  age  was  0.10  yaara.  Tbe 
school  has  been  filled  to  its  proper  capacity,  and  almost  if  not  quite  every  Pawnee  of  proper  mg9  mtnL 
pliysical  condition  has  been  kept  in  school.  Besides  the  children  toinsfiBrred  direotiy  from  tbia  aoboel, 
39  were  taken  to  Chilocco  from  their  homes,  including  a  large  number  of  the  fbrmer  papito  at  thia 
aohool. 

ladastrisl.— In  the  sewing  room  there  were  maBnfaetared  1,028  new  artielee,  besides  cutting  dawn 
and  making  some  new  coats  and  vests  for  Smidmy  wear,  and  doinc  the  repairing  fmr  the  entire  aebort. 
It  was  the  endeavor  to  give  each  girl  special  instruction  In  some  braaoh  of  tbe  work  each  month. 

In  the  shoe  shop  177  pairs  of  new  shoes  were  manufactured,  and  all  the  repairing  was  done  for  tbe 
school,  in  addition  to  repairing  harness  and  the  school  hack,  etc.  The  boys  made  excellent  progreaa 
in  leaning  the  trade. 

One  boy  has  been  under  the  steady  instmction  of  1^  baker.  A  tern  had  some  special  teaching  la 
the  use  of  carpenter's  teds,  but  the  principal  industrial  work  is  comprised  in  fanning,  gardeainff,  and 
caring  for  stock.  The  work  details  were  rotated  monthly  wi^  boys  and  girls,  and ' '  chore  detalla  *  were 
changed  every  two  weeks.  Although  the  work  fbrce  available  was  very  small,  the  Industrial  work 
was  carried  on  with  a  view  to  giving  the  roost  instmction  to  ttie  greatest  number.  Toe  groot  credit 
can  not  be  given  to  both  employees  uid  pupils  for  the  industrious,  fkithfkd,  and  harmonioaa  maimer 
in  which  they  have  labored  together  during  the  year. 

In  the  fall  a  windmill,  pipe  Ime.  and  a  85&-barrel  tank  were  put  in  plaM  aad  oonnsotiona  made  with 
hydrants  in  tbe  various  onildings.  While  the  water  supply  has  been  far  better  than  evcnr  before,  it 
was  still  inadequate,  and  in  the  spring  a  new  well  was  dug  and  an  excellent  stream  of  wat^  (fbr  this 
countrv)  was  struck.  If  another  w  tndmiU  can  now  be  fhmished  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  compelled 
to  haul  water  on  aoeonnt  of  accident,  dry  weather,  or  lack  of  wind.  The  estimate  fbr  repairs  needed 
to  put  this  plant  in  first  class  condition  has  been  submitted. 

The  need  of  milch  cow«  for  this  school  has  received  your  eareftd  attention,  and  wiU  daabtlesa  be 
supplied  in  the  pear  ftttnre. 

Baaitary.— During  the  year  there  have  been  no  epidemics  at  the  sobool  and  but  tew  cases  of  eerlevs 
iUnesK,  although  the  hospitals  have  been  in  constant  use  fbr  oreatment  of  temporary  ills  and  chronio 
afl^eetions.  The  Pawnees  are  a  rery  unheiUthy  tribe  and  are  still  rapidly  aeereasing  in  numbers. 
The  phvsical  condition  of  the  children  at  the  close  of  school,  as  comparad  with  ^eir  oonlition  at  tbe 
bMinnfng,  speaks  volumes  for  tbe  difTerenoe  between  camp  and  school  life  in  its  eifoots  upon  tbem. 

IJnoatiMiaL    In  the  schoolroom  the  work  has  been  characterised  by  thoroughness,  and  progrese  bns 


been  substantial.  All  the  grades  pertaining  to  a  reservation  school  were  well  represMvtee,  l>ut  75  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  not  beyond  first-reader  work.  Singing  and  EngliMh  were  the  special  featnree  of 
tbe  evening  hour.  Begnlar  instruction  was  given  in  cuisthenics,  marching,  and  military  drill,  and 
outdoor  sports  were  encouraged.    The  holidi^s  were  observed  with  appropr&te  exercises. 

During  the  greater  part  or  the  year  a  teachers'  meeting  was  kept  up  and  a  comprehensive  stody  of 
Compayro's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  using  aU  the  supplementary  matter  available. 

An  interesting  and  helpful  feature  of  the  work  this  year  waa  the  holding  of  a  convention  for  workan 
of  this  agency  at  Pawnee  in  August,  and  another  at  Ponca  in  December. 

Oifidal  visitors.— During  the  year  we  have  been  favored  withplaasant  visits  and  encouraging  words 
from  Supervisor  W.  M.  Moss,  Inspectors  P.  IfcCormick  and  Paul  F.  Falson,  and  Special  AgMit  Wil- 
liam H.  Able. 

In  oonehiaiont  I  desire  to  extend  my  hearty  thanks  to  you  as  well  as  to  Hon.  W.  B.  Webb,  clerV  in 
charge  at  Pawnee,  for  your  deep  interest  in  and  strong  support  of  this  school,  and  your  cordial 
fHcMship  at  all  timea. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  very  respeotfUly, 

C  W.  GooDiCAif,  SuptrinUndmt. 

J.  P.  WOOLBBY, 

UniUd  SUUet  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Clerk  in  Charor  of  Otoe  School. 

Otob  Aobvot,  Okla.,  JvHy  1,  189S. 

Sir:  In  submitting  to  yon  a  report  of  Otoe  Bohool  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1805, 1  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  advancement  in  all  departments  is  quite  noticeable. 

Toward  the  close  cf  the  session  ended  June  30. 18M,  the  position  of  siniBrlittendent  and  nrincipal 
teacher  waa  abolished  and  the  position  of  principal  teacher  substituted.  At  the  beginning  or  the  last 
sesaion  this  arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  noeitionof  superintendent  and  principid  teacher  again 
created,  and  maintained  till  March  1.  On  Marcn  1  this  position  was  again  abolished  and  anrinoipal 
teacher  sent  here,  since  which  time  the  work  has  moved  steadily  forward,  harmoniously,  and  without 
claahings  except  in  Uie  department  of  the  matron,  who  was  not  entirely  adapts  to  her  work. 

The  average  attendance  for  tbe  year  was  07.7,  and  larger  than  for  any  year  heretofore.  There  were 
only  three  runaways  within  the  year,  these  being  three  boys  who  left  together.  They  were  volun- 
tarily returned  bv  the  parents  aa  soon  as  found,  and  after  an  absenoe  of  only  one  day. 

It  la  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  with  which  the  old  Indiuis  regard  the  evidence  of 
any  improvement  in  their  children.  Their  manifest  satisfkction  at  our  closing  exercises,  on  the  27Ui 
ultimo,  were  highly  encouraging  to  those  who  have  faithfhlly  labored  to  accomplish  decided  results  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  buildings  are  of  ample  capacity  for  the  present  demands  of  the  school.  They  are  in  need  of 
repairs,  the  authority  for  mining  which  has  already  been  granted,  and  work  upon  them  will  shortly  be 
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began.    Some  ineonrenieiieeUezparieiioed  by  IImcIom  proximity  of  thcprimaiyA^^ 

of  tbe  hiffhoBi  gradeo  and  by  the  oistinctnesa  with  which  the  sounds  from  either  room  is  tntosmitted 

to  the  olher  throagh  the  fulaing  doors  by  which  alone  the  two  rooms  are  separated. 

The  70  pupils  in  attendance  at  this  school  were  for  the  last  seesion  eqiially  divided  between  the 
mimary  and  the  higher  grade  rooms.  The  details  for  industrial  work  were  taaeo  almost  nxolosively 
nt»m  the  higher  srade  room,  the  prim*ries  with  bat  lew  exceptions  being  in  school  all  day.  The 
details  are  dlvidea  into  two  sets,  each  set  attending  school  onebalf  the  day. 

The  indnstrial  work  has  been  well  kept  np.  The  year's  crop  eonsista  of  18  aerea  of  wheat,  8  anres 
of  oats,  0  acres  of  millet,  26  acres  of  com,  and  5  acree  of  cardeD.  Wheat,  oats,  aad  garden  were  fUl- 
ores  on  account  of  early  droaght.    The  prospects  for  nod  oom  and  millet  cropa  are  Terr  flattering. 

Thia  year  22  head  of  cattle  bare  been  botchered.  making  7,442  pounds  of  net  beef,  an^  6  hogs,  nuik- 
ins  1.1 70  pounds  of  pork  and  169  pounda  of  lard ;  also,  7  hoga  were  sold  for  $80.80. 

In  the  aewing  room  there  bare  been  made  115  dresses,  128  aprons.  78  pairs  of  pants,  and  451  other 
garments  and  artleles  of  honsebold  use.  The  Otoe  ohitdrsn  are  tntelUceiit  and  ftuthfol  workera,  and 
render  valnable  aasistance  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  aewing  room,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  farm 
and  bonsehold  work. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  baa  been  remarkably  good.    Thmv  has  been  Teij  little 

ana  n 


sickness  of  any  description,  only  one  or  two  rery  serere  caeee.  and  no  deaitbs.    We  are  still  without  a 
hospital  or  any  saitable  rooms  for  the  exigencies  of  sick  pa|ms. 

It  gives  me  great  pleaaure  t#  state  that  oor  long-felt  want  far  aa  aba&dant  water  snpply  is  now 
entirely  obviatM ;  and  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  windmill,  pipes,  etc.,  this  has  been  aoctnnpushed  by 
the  labor  of  the  school  and  agency  employees  without  any  demand  upon  the  Ooremment  for  the  price 
of  ontaide  assistance. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  J.  MlLUa,  CUrkin  Charfft, 

J.  P.  WOOLBBT, 

UnUtd  atatM  Indian  AfftnU 


REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  Septemher  /,  1896. 

Sir:  I  hsTO  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  S«o  and  Fox  Agency 
for  the  fiecal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

The  Indiane  included  in  thie  aseney  embrace  five  tribee:  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa, 
Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,  and  Kickapoo,  Mattered  oyer  an  area  of  country  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  miles  in  width. 

£ach  tribe  has  had.lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  Most  of  the  Indians  have 
taken  their  lands  in  good  faith  and  many  have  settled  npon  them  and  are  making 
some  effcHrt  to  build  up  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children;  others  still  olinff 
to  their  old  customs  and  traditions,  and  prefer  banding  together,  and  living  in  small 
villages.  £very  ed'ort  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  to  induce  them  to  go  upon  and 
improve  their  lUlotments.  I  find  that  a  large  majority  of  these  disaffected  Indians 
are  willing  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  move  on  their  own  land,  but  are  controlled 
and  directed  bv  some  of  the  older  members  of  their  tribes.  I  think  thia  ohMige  can 
be  affected  berore  a  great  while. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  the  total  of— 

Sac  and  Fox 511 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 94 

Absentee  Shawnees 575 

Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies 753 

Mexican  Kickapoos 271 

Total 2,204 

Sac  and  Fox : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 136 

Females^ver  14  years  of  age 169 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 150 

Absentee  Shawnee : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 135 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 179 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 184 

Pottawatomies : 

Males  over  18  years  of  mo 206 

Females  over  14  years  ofage 224 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 246 

Mexican  Kickapoos: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 64 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 88 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 87 

lowas: 

Males  over  18  years  of  ace 22 

Females  over  14  years  ofage 34 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 IS 
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There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  numbers  since  my  report  of  1804,  owing  I 
believo  in  a  great  measure  to  the  improved  manner  of  living,  wnieh  has  been  plainly 
shown  since  I  iirst  took  charge  of  this  agency.  The  heaUh  of  the  different  tribes 
has  been  very  good. 

There  has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  among  some  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  in  rei^ard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  showing  a  very  commendable 
spirit  in  making  every  eflfort  in  their  power  to  induce  others  to  avail  themselves  of 
toe  educational  advantages  afforded  them. 

The  two  reservation  boarding  schools,  one  located  at  the  agency,  the  other,  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  school,  located  near  Shawnee,  Okla.,  about  40  miles  south  of  the 
agency,  are  doing  well,  with  a  fine  corps  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  two 
schools  can  easily  accommodate  over  200  pupils.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
these  schools  filled  to  their  full  capacity  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Sacred  Heart  Mission  is  located  65  miles  from  the  agency,  one  school  for  boys,  under 
the  control  of  the  Benedict  Fathers,  and  one  under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  These  two  schools  have  done  and  are  now  doing  much  to  elevate  and  civil- 
ize the  Indians  intrusted  to  their  care. 

Also  the  Kickapoo  Mission,  located  about  45  miles  from  the  agency,  is  doin^^  much 
for  Ihe  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  that  tribe.  Miss  Test,  the  field  matron,  has  kept 
up  a  small  school,  without  expense  to  the  Government.  This  mission  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  has  been  great  advancement  made  in 
the  last  year  among  these  Indians  in  farming,  improvements  of  their  homes,  and 
efforts  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  Where  one  bushel  of  com 
was  made  before  they  have  raised  twenty,  and  many  have  erected  comfortable 
houses  where  bark  tepees  once  stood.  Everything  promises  a  brighter  future  for 
these  Indians  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  protect  them  in  their  persons  and  property 
and  guard  them  agamst  encroachments  of  thieving  and  desiring  men. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  of  disreputable  white  men  in  this  Territory  who  think 
an  Indian  has  no  right  which  should  be  respected,  and  in  many  cases  hold  the  Indian's 
land  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  right,  and  openly  defy  all  author- 
ity to  eject  them.  I  am  using  every  effort  in  my  power  to  remove  these  trespassers 
ttom  Indian  allotments  and  nave  them  brought  before  the  courts  for  punishment, 
and  am  more  than  pleased  to  say  that,  being  sustained  by  the  Department  and  courts, 
I  purpose  to  move  forward  in  discharge  of  my  duty  and  have  these  intruders  removed, 
and  every  Indian  in  this  agency  put  in  possession  of  his  allotment  now  illegally  held 
from  him. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  tried  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  this  agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  and  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  My  clerks  and  all  other  employees  have  united  with 
me  in  this  effort,  and  I  have  ever  found  them  true  and  faithful  in  discharge  of  every 
duty. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  all  the  kindness  and  courtesies  shown  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Ed  WD.  L.  Thomas, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  GRAND  ROKDE  AGENCY. 

Grand  Ronde,  Oreg.,  August  gS,  1S95. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  school  has  been  very  successful,  and  it  nas  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction, 
to  both  the  agent  and  employees,  to  receive  the  most  ffattering  congratulations  from 
the  Honorable  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  during  the  past  year.  The 
employees  are  very  efficient  and  painstaking.  Five  of  them  are  Sisters  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  and  the  bare,  attention,  charity,  and  self-sacrifice  shown  by  these  are 
remarkable.  There  exists  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  different  employees  and 
the  agent  at  this  school  and  agency. 

This  school  needs  a  new  woodshed  and  bam.  A  better  kind  of  milch  cows  should 
be  supplied.  A  Shorthorn  or  Jersey  bull  should  be  purchased,  aud  the  two  bulls  we 
have  should  be  disposed  of  in  some  way. 

In  my  first  and  second  annual  reports  1  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  fact  that  the  water  supply  was  very  poor.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  only  one 
good  well  for  all  the  employees,  the  shops,  the  agent,  and  school.    There  is  not  one 
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bnclcet  of  good  water  within  200  yards  of  the  school.    In  January  Mr.  Sapervisor 
Rakeatraw  was  here,  and  in  his  report  he  says  that — 

The  water  snpplv  is  nnsnitable,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality;  the  nrincipal  well  fh>in  which  the 
water  is  obtained  is  only  8  feet  deep,  and  all  the  wells  are  in  fact  merely  depressions  in  the  ground 
for  ooUeoUng  surfoce  water;  a  sewer  passes  wiUiin  15  feet  of  the  principial  well. 

On  February  11, 1895, 1  submitted  estimates  for  a  tower  and  waterworks,  and  on 
March  15  authority  was  given  me  by  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
erect  the  necessary  waterworks.  On  April  8  this  authority  was  recalled  for  some 
reason,  and  we  are  still  without  water  supply. 

The  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Indians  are  attended  to  by  Monslgnor  Croquet.  This 
wonderful  man  has  labored  among  these  Indians  for  thirty-five  years.  He  is  now  76 
years  old  and  has  sacrificed  the  better  part  of  his  life  for  the  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianizing of  these  Indians.  He  is  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
may  continue  many  more  years  in  the  noble  calling  he  has  chosen. 

One-half  of  this  reservation  is  in  Yamhill  and  the  other  half  in  Polk  County. 
The  county  court  of  Yamhill  established  road  district  No.  1,  so  as  to  include  that 
part  of  this  reservation  which  is  in  Yamhill  County.  A  white  man  living  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  road  district  was  appointed  road  supervisor.  He  compelled  the 
Indians  to  leave  the  reservation  and  go  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from  their  homes 
and  work  near  his  (the  supervisor's)  home.  He  did  not  permit  one  day  of  labor  to 
be  performed  on  the  reservation  roads.  The  Indians  did  not  like  this  very  much,  and 
it  was  evidently  verv  unjust.  I  visited  this  officer  and  tried  to  iuduce  him  to  let  my 
Indians  work  near  their  homes.  He  insisted  that  the  roads  on  this  re8er\'ation  were 
not  legally  established  according  to  the  statutes  of  Oregon,  and  that  the  Indians 
should  work  where  he  ordered  it.  It  is  mv  opinion  that  the  State  of  Oregon  must 
hold  these  roads  as  public  roads,  they  having  been  established  before  the  state  had 
jurisdiction  on  this  reservation.  Moreover,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  has 
decided  at  the  December,  1874,  term  (Douglas  Road  Company  v,  Abrahams  et  al.) — 

That  a  highway  may  derive  its  existence  from  the  dedication  of  the  land  over  which  it  passes  is  a 
principle  too  firmly  fixed  in  our  Jurisprudence  to  he  nowquestioned  or  shaken.  As  was  said  in  Carter 
St  Mason  v.  City  of  Portland  (decided  Auffust  term,  1873),  the  dedication  may  be  by  xrant  or  rest  on 
parol.  Furthermore,  it  ma\  be  manifest^  by  acts  inconsistent  with  any  other  inference.  When 
there  can  be  no  direct  proof  of  acts  of  dedicauon  proof  of  actual  public  use,  general,  uninterrupted, 
continuing  for  a  length  of  time,  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  of  a  dedication,  and  where  the 
length  of  time  of  such  use  by  the  public  has  been  greater  than  the  period  prescribed  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  the  recovery  of  reaTpropertv  that  will  be  regarded  as  sutlicient  evidence  of  theexistence 
of  a  highway  independent  of  any  supposed  dedication. 

The  statute  of  limitations  for  the  recovery  of  real  property  in  this  State  is  ten 
years.  These  roads  have  been  in  actual  public  use,  eenoral,  uninterrupted,  for  over 
twenty-five  years ;  hence  I  conclude  that  tney  are  public  roads.  As  it  is  now,  our  roads 
will  be  impassable  next  winter,  and  the  bridges  are  even  now  dangerous. 

There  have  been  no  prosecutions  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians  on  this  reservation 
for  over  a  year.  This  is  caused  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  district  judge, 
who  seems  to  think  that  it  is  no  crime  to  sell  an  Indian  ''allottee"  whisky.  My 
experience  in  this  particular  matter  is  not  very  pleasant,  as  the  last  ones  I  had 
arrested  seem  to  have  left  the  court-house  with  almost  a  benediction.  In  fact,  they 
felt  very  elated  and  did  not  neglect  any  opportunity  to  let  me  know  that  I  had  better 
attend  to  my  own  business  and  let  them  drink  and  do  what  they  liked.  Outside 
parties  inform  the  Indians  that  they  are  now  just  like  "  white  men''  and  that  neither 
the  agent  nor  the  Department  has  any  control  over  them.  If  such  were  the  intention 
of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887,  then  the  Indian  question  is  solved  in  a  most  radical 
manner,  for  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  legislation  that  Congress  can  do  which  would 
not  be  nullified  on  the  same  grounds. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  my  Indians  are  drunkards.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  drunkenness  and 
greatly  deplore  the  crimes  that  are  committed  in  consequence.  The  facts  are  that 
many  of  my  Indians  are  in  all  respects  fit  to  stand  alongside  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors, while  there  are  quite  a  number  that  are  as  little  fit  for  citizenship  as  they 
were  when  they  were  first  removed  to  this  reservation. 

I  regret  greatly  that  the  Department  has  seen  fit  to  discontinue  our  "  court  of 
Indian  offenses.''  They  were  a  great  assistance  for  the  punishment  of  crime  and 
had  the  support  of  the  better  class  of  Indians.  Of  course  this  court  had  its  enemies ; 
but  they  were  only  among  the  criminal  class.  The  way  it  is  now  crimes  ^o  unpun- 
ished. The  counties  do  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecuting  Indian 
criminals,  as  the  revenues  received  by  assessing  tne  Indians  are  very  small.  ''  The 
court  of  Indian  offenses"  was  very  successful  in  punishing  the  crimes  of  larceny, 
assault,  adulteries,  etc.,  but  these  go  entirely  unpunished  now. 

The  ''medicinemen'*  still  have  a  great  hold  on  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 
Whenever  any  of  them  are  sick  they  will  call  in  one  of  these  frauds,  and  night  after 
night  one  can  hear  the  monotonous  music  of  their  medicine  dance.  These  medicine 
men  lose  no  opportunity  to  cause  the  Indian  to  lose  confidence  in  the  agency  physi- 
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eiui ,  wbo  is  ft  most  ecnnpetent  and  reli  Able  offleer.  I  hftve  lately  informed  all  medicine 
men  that  I  will  not  issue  anything  to  tliem,  and  I  belieye  that  I  will  break  np  this 
pernicioas  practice.   . 

During  the  year  past  a  mixed-blood  Indian  came  on  this  reseryation  and  soon  made 
himself  very  free  with  one  of  the  women.  I  called  him  in  my  office  and  questioned 
him  as  to  his  intention,  when  he  plainly  informed  me  that  all  he  wished  was  to  seduee 
her.  As  the  fellow  did  not  belong  here,  I  promptly  removed  him  f^om  the  reserration. 
Some  time  after  I  was  surprised  at  his  return,  and  I  wrote  to  the  United  States  attor- 
ney at  Portland,  who  haa  him  promptly  arrested  and  brought  to  Portland  for  trial. 
At  the  trial  Judge  Bellinger  held  that  the  penalty  in  this  case  could  only  be  recov- 
ered by  a  civil  action  and  not  by  a  criminal  action,  and  discharged  the  defendant. 
If  such  is  law,  it  is  a  dead  letter;  for  what  does  one  of  these  trifling  and  worthless 
fellows  care  for  a  civil  judgment?  The  Judge,  moreover,  seemed  inclined  to  think 
that,  this  fellow  having  some  Indian  blood  in  him,  he  had  a  right  to  be  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  I  had  no  right  to  remove  him. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  sa^  that  the  Honorable  D.  R.  Murphy,  United  States 
attorney  for  Oregon,  is  most  willing  to  assist  me  in  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians;  but  I  regret  that  I  have  received  but  very  little  consolation  from  the  action 
of  the  honorable  district  judge. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  lately  commenced  giving ''  Indian  exhibitions  "  to  whites. 
They  go  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  show  the  war  dance,  etc.  This  I  have  advised 
them  not  to  do,  as  it  keeps  up  their  old  customs.  But  as  they  earn  a  few  dollars, 
and  as  the  whites  encourage  them,  it  is  hard  to  prevent. 

The  Indians  have  raised  a  very  good  crop ;  in  £Ekct,  it  is  the  best  they  have  ever 
raised. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  industry  of  my  Indians.  A 
larger  area  of  land  has  been  sown  this  year  than  at  any  time  before,  and  I  tlunk  that 
in  the  future  they  will  continue  to  do  better.  They  see  plainly  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) that  they  must  earn  a  living.  I  inform  them  very  often  that  they  are  now 
citizens  and  must  prepare  themselves  to  stand  on  equal  footing  witiii  their  white 
neighbors. 

lliere  are  about  70  old  Indians  that  need  more  or  less  support  the  year  around. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  Judgment  to  make  the  allowance  sufficient. 

I  have  tried  to  encourage  them  to  plant  more  fruit  trees,  but  unfortnnatoly  the 
Indians  have  not  enough  foresight.  Tney  all  enjoy  fruit,  but  do  not  like  to  wait  for 
its  coming.  • 

In  bringing  my  report  to  a  close,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindness 
and  support  given  me  by  the  Indian  Office. 

Every  year  I  am  in  the  service  I  learn  something,  and  by  the  time  I  am  ready  to 
quit  and  make  room  for  another  '*  green ''  hand  I  shall  be  quite  well  posted.  There 
are  many  discouragements  in  the  Indian  service;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
also  many  consolations. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  F.  T.  B.  Brentano, 

United  StateB  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMISSIONBR  OF  l2n>IAN  AFFAIRS. 


fiXPORT  OF  SUPKRIKTBNDBKT  OF  GraKD  RoNDB  SCHOOL. 

Indian  iNnusraiAL  School. 
fifratui  R^nds  Agenci^  Oreg.,  AuguH  iS,  J89B. 

Sm:  In  eomaUMioe  with  Indian  Mhool  rsgsUtioiis  I  have  tba  honor  to  aubmit  my  Mcond  ananal 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  80.  1895. 

School  hae  been  in  seasion,  with  but  few  intermissions,  for  the  past  ten  months,  a  short  Tseation  at 
Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July  beine  auffloient.  Parents  have  bronriit  their  oblldien  to  school  wiUtn|^y. 
there  being  no  ftnee  need  to  eompel  attendance  eaooept  the  sweet  loree  of  loye  and  attachment  which 
exists  between  the  teachers  and  pnpils. 

Work  in  the  sereral  class  rooms  has  been  attended  with  gratifying  resnlts,  promotions  having  been 
regularly  made  after  careAil  examinations.  I  think  that  the  teachers  may  well  feel  jntmd  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  pupils  during  the  past  year. 

The  industrial  -work,  bmb  been  well  oarried  on  nnder  the  direction  of  our  eflBcient  and  obUging  Indus- 
trisl  teacher. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  good  despite  the  impure  water  which  they 
are  obUged  to  drink,  and  of  which  I  made  mention  In  my  report  of  last  year.  If  waterworks  can  not 
be  allowed  this  school  I  would  advise  that  one  of  our  two  wells  bedug  deeper  and  lined  np  with  brick ; 
in  thto  way  we  may  be  able  to  obt«iu  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  I  agree  with  Supervisor  Rake- 
straw  in  his  remark  made  while  at  this  school  last  February.  "The  two  weus  at  this  school  are  simt^y 
depressions  in  the  ground  partly  filled  with  surface  water. '  I  would  also  add  that  Supervisor  Rake- 
straw  was  general^  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this  school,  and  in  preof  of  this  statement  will  insert 
the  following  lines,  taken  from  a  letter  re<^ived  by  our  agent  from  Superintendent  Hallman : 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  Supervisor  Rakeatraw's  report  on  the  oonditioiL  of  the  Oisnd 
Ronde  sohooL   He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  all  the  employees,  etc.'*^ 
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Tkereire  mtm^  mpidrs  and  improvvoMBte  aMded  aho«t  tiM  aoboel  bnffiWMi  And  Atsonds,  fant  I 
undsretaiul  that  theM  haye  all  been  mentioned  in  oar  Mrent'a  report  X  afnoMely  neipe  that  the 
Department  will  grant  these  reqaeete,  as  I  can  affirm  that  tney  are  all  neoesaary. 

llopina;  that  the  coming  year  may  prove  eren  more  prosperoos  than  the  past,  and  thanking  onr  i^pent, 
Mr.  4.  ¥.  T.  B.  Breatano,  for  the  kind  and  flitkerly  aaaiatance  rendered  to  na  daring  the  paat  year, 
I  am,  yery  reapeotfoUy, 

Habqabkt  T.  O'BstKir,  Si/yperinUndenL 
The  CoMMissiONEB  or  Indun  Affaibs. 


EEPOKT  OF  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

KuLMATH  AaEKGT,  Obxg.,  September  1, 1S96, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  InBtruotions  contained  in  office  letter  of  Jnne  15, 1895, 1 
have  the  honor  to  enbmit  my  first  annnal  report,  corering  the  period  from  Beceml^r 
1, 1894,  to  June  30,  1895. 

Location  and  area  of  reierTatien. — Thia  reaerration  is  located  in  sontheastem  Oregon, 
bnt  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  The  snow-olad  peaks  of 
Mountains  Shasta,  Pitt,  and  Beott  are  visible  from  the  agency.  This  reservation  is 
also  90  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  point,  Ager,  Cal.,  from  which  place  the  Gov- 
ernment supplies  are  freighted  in  wagons  by  In£ans  overarouffa  mountainous  road. 
We  have  had  a  daily  mail  by  stage  m>m  Ager,  Cal.  Persons  desiring  to  reach  this 
reservation  should  take  the  stage  from  Ager^  Cal.,  it  being  the  most  direct  route. 

tlistato. — The  altitude  of  this  reservation  is  4,500  feet,  which  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent heavv  frosts  during  the  summer  months.  The  sunmiers  are  delightful  and 
pleasant,  while  the  winters  are  generally  long,  and  a  great  amount  of  snowfalls,  fre- 
quently to  a  depth  of  4  to  5  feet,  which  seldom  leaves  under  five  months.  We  are 
not,  however,  subject  to  thaws  and  freezes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Prodiiots. — This  is  not  by  any  means  an  agricultural  country.  The  severity  of  the 
winters  and  the  cold,  frosty  summer  nights  render  this  country  useless  as  an  agri- 
cultural section.  However,  the  Indians  are  makinff  an  effort  on  a  small  portion  of 
the  reservation  to  raise  grain,  but  are  seldom  rewarded  with  a  crop.  Their  frequent 
failures  would  discourage  the  ordinary  white  man.  The  onlv  grain  they  can  raise 
with  the  most  favorable  season  is  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  occasionally  a  little  wheat, 
which  is  never  well  matured.  They  raise  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  etc.,  in  small  quan- 
tities on  parts  of  the  reservation. 

I  cannot  make  a  report  as  to  the  amount  of  products  sold,  for  the  reason  that  their 
mainstay,  cattle,  has  not  been  disnosed  of  as  yet,  except  an  occasional  one  sold  now 
and  then  to  meet  some  urgent  need.  It  can,  however,  be  safely  estimated  that  they 
will  sell  $5,000  worth  of  cattle  this  year,  which  is  the  only  revenue  for  the  entire 
population  of  this  reservation. 

mprovements. — When  I  took  charge  of  affairs  here  last  winter  I  found  some  of  the 
buildings  in  need  of  repairs,  especially  the  machine  shed,  which  was  in  a  tumble-down 
condition,  and  the  machinery  exposed  to  the  storms;  I  had  same  repaired.  A  cellar 
was  completed  under  the  girls'  boarding  house,  which  added  greatly  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  culinary  department  of  the  school.  The  provision  of  wood  for  the  winter 
was  found  inadequate  for  the  schools.  It  en&^aged  our  time  during  most  of  the  winter 
to  provide  sufficient  fuel  for  the  schools,  as  the  winter  was  long  and  hard. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  lack  energy  and  were  discouraged.  After  much  persuasion 
on  my  part  to  have  the  Indians  male  an  effort  toward  building  themselves  homes,  I 
was  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  600  logs  being  hauled  to  the  agency  mill  and  about 
1,200  to  the  Yainax  mill  through  their  own  efforts.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  my 
predecessor's  administration,  but  when  I  first  began  talking  to  the  Indians  about 
hauling  logs  and  building  homes,  they  would  remark,  ''We  have  logs  on  the  yard  that 
have  been  there  for  ten  years :  we  can  not  get  them  sawed.''  I  finally  gained  their  con- 
fidence, assuring  them  that  I  would  do  aU  in  my  power  to  assist  them,  and  they  took 
hold  of  the  matter  with  willing  hands.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  add,  I  was 
given  $500  wherewith  to  purchase  nails,  glass,  putty,  etc.,  in  assisting  the  Indians 
to  build  better  homes.  I  have,  however,  been  forced  to  withhold  the  nails,  etc., 
until  the  Indians  knew  where  to  build,  only  jgiving  assistance  to  those  that  had 
received  their  land  and  had  lumber' to  build  with. 

The  sawmills  here  and  at  Yainajt  underwent  a  complete  overhauling;  new  repairs 
added  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  without  them.  We  have  a  steam  mill  at 
Yainax  and  water  power  at  the  agency.  The  agency  mill  looked  as  though  it  was 
doomed  to  destruction;  i.  e.,  from  the  outside  one  would  have  imagined  it  to  be  a 
large  pile  of  rubbish ;  accumulation  of  years  of  slabs  f^om  the^logs  had  piled  up  to 
a  height  of  20  feet ;  the  underground  supports  were  rotted,  and  in  consequence  every 
time  the  mill  was  run  the  machinery  would  get  out  of  line. 

I  discovered  that  the  few  boards  used  as  a  dam  were  entirely  inadequate  for  its 
re<iuirements,  there  being  danger  of  its  giving  wa^  at  anv  time  and  leaving*  us  in  a 
critical  condition  as  regards  our  sawmill  and  depriving  tne  school  and  employees  of 
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water.  Under  authority  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  this  matter  before  the  Indian  Office  while  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
fast  March,  and  was  favored  with  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  dam.  I  can  say  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  donation  was  used  to  a  good 
purpose.  We  now  have  a  substantial  dam  that  supplies  water  for  the  sawmill, 
gristmili,  and  school  and  agency  purposes.  I  must  add  that  this  dam  would  have 
cost  $1,500  to  have  built  by  contract.  ITiere  was  fully  $500  worth  of  labor  expended 
on  it  by  the  employees  and  schoolboys  outside  of  the  $500  appropriated,  which  was 
mostly  used  for  timber  and  excavating. 

There  have  been  two  laundries  erected,  36  bv  36,  two  stories  high,  one  at  the  Yainax 
and  one  at  the  Klamath  schools,  both  of  whicn  were  necessary  structures  and  almost 
indispensable ;  also  necessary  repairs  on  agency  and  school  buildings  have  been  made 
during  the  Vear. 

Most  of  the  agency  buildings  are  very  poor  and  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 
The  commissaries,  five  in  number,  are  almost  unfit  for  use  and  inconveniently  located. 

Barns  are  directly  in  front  of  agency  buildings  and  entirely  too  near  them  for 
health.  In  this  connection  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  new  bam  be  built 
and  the  large  barn  converted  into  a  general  warehouse  for  the  reception  of  all  goods. 
Its  capacity  is  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  year's  supplies.  The  above 
change  would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  agency  grounds,  and  would 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  business  iu  that  direction. 

Over  40  miles  of  fence  has  been  built  this  summer  by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  these  Indians  are  made  self-supporting  they  will  have  to  be  assisted 
and  encouraged  by  the  Government  while  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  high. 

Irrigation. — In  studying  the  topoc^aphy  of  the  country  I  am  convinced  that  a  ditch 
can  be  constructed  across  the  south  west  comer  of  the  reservation  that  would  reclaim 
from  its  present  aridity  six  townships,  a  full  estimate  and  report  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  office  later.  I  have  reported  to  vour  honor  that  90,000  acres  of 
swamp  land  on  the  Big  Klamath  Marsh  could  be  reclaimed  by  lowering  the  channel 
of  the  Williamson  Biver.  This  would  provide  a  fine  quality  of  grazing  and  hay  land, 
to  be  allotted  to  Indians,  without  which  a  number  of  them  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  land  that  will  not  produce  hay  or  grazing.  The  land  on  this  reservation  that 
does  not  produce  grass  is  worthless,  except  it  be  timbered.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  a  civil  en^neer  that  the  school  cprounds  at  the  agency  could  be  irrigated  and 
made  a  beautiful  greensward  at  a  smaU  cost.  I  would  recommend  that  this  improve- 
ment be  made. 

Dnmkenness  and  oxime. — I  recall  the  fact  with  much  pleasure  that  there  has-been 
no  case  of  drunkenness  or  crime  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  year.  There 
were  but  two  instances  of  Indians  obtaining  whisky  off  the  reservation.  Drunk- 
enness and  crime  would  be  unknown  among  Uiese  Indians  if  let  alone  by  the  whites. 

Grazing  of  outside  cattle  on  the  reservation. — This  is  a  matter  that  has  required  no 
little  time  and  annoyance,  and  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  to  handle  for  the  reason 
that  owners  of  stock  have  not  heretofore  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the  grazing  of 
their  cattle  on  the  reserve.  The  <][uestion  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  less  trouble  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  revenue  will  be  derived  from  this  source 
next  year,  as  stock  men  express  their  willingness  to  takeout  permits  next  spring  and 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  grazing. 

Allotment  of  lands. — Charles  £.  Worden,  allotting  agent,  is  constantly  in  the  field  and 
is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  seem  satisfied  and  are  anxious  to  get  their  land.  There  have 
been  322  Indians  allotted,  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  reservation. 

Boarding  schools. — I  regret  very  much  that  owing. to  the  recent  changes  in  superin- 
tendents at  the  Yainax  and  Klamath  schools  I  am  unable  to  furnish  a  report  from 
them.  We  have  two  boarding  schools— one  at  Yainax  and  one  at  Klamath.  The 
schools  have  made  fair  progress  this  year,  but  have  lacked  good  management  and 
discipline,  both  of  which  are  essential  parts  in  such  institutions.  The  Yainax  school 
has  a  capacity  for  about  110  children,  while  the  Klamath  school  at  the  agency  will 
accommodate  125.  With  the  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  prevail  among  the  newly 
installed  superintendents^  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  report  glowing  success  for  the 
schools  next  year. 

Civilisation. — We  have  two  ch urch  bu ildings  located  on  this  reservation .  The  people 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  religious  services  usually  every  Sabbath,  and  manifest  quite  an 
interest  in  the  teachings  of  the  missionary  stationed  among  them.  In  fact,  there 
are  several  Indians  here  that  would  surprise  any  one  to  listen  to  their  pleadings  and 
endeavors  to  have  their  brothers  gathered  into  the  fold. 

Water  facilities. — Iu  the  all-important  question  of  water  I  would  feel  that  this  report 
was  incomplete  without  mentioning  something  of  the  water  facilities.  The  purest 
and  coldest  water  that  can  be  found  comes  gushing  from  the  monutains  of  this  res- 
ervation, forming  streams  of  considerable  size,  which  abound  with  the  finest  moun- 
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tain  tront.  We  have  a  spring  located- at  the  head  of  the  agency  gronnds  that  affords 
water  enongh  to  give  us  50  horsepower  at  our  mills,  besides  famishing  the  school 
and  agency  with  water  for  all  purposes. 

Employees. — The  present  employees  are  efficient,  pleasant,  and  agreeable,  and  are 
interested  in  their  particular  work,  and  especially  in  the  success  of  the  schools  and 
the  Indians.  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  an  employee  here  who  has  not  gen- 
nine  interest  in  the  advancement  and  financial  success  of  the  Indians.  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  to  them  for  their  hearty  support  and  cooperation  shown 
me  during  the  past  year,  and  I  feel  well  repaid  for  my  labor  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Honorable  Commissioner  for  hie  support,  and 
for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  has  respouded  to  the  numerous  requests  from 
this  office.    Certainly  no  man  could  take  a  deeper  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Marshall  Pktet, 
United  Statet  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLBTZ  INDLAN  AGENCY,   OREO.,  AugUSt  S6,  1896, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1895. 

The  census  roll  submitted  herewith  shows  a  population  of  507 — males  264,  females 
243 ;  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years,  117—67  males  and  50  females.  The  record 
of  the  physician  shows  20  deaths  and  only  11  births,  a  decrease  of  9  during  the  fiscal 
year  1^. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  16  not  as  much  improved  as  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  report  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  yet  some  Indians  have  made  good 
advancement,  while  others  have  made  none. 

The  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  and  hindrance  to  progress  has  been  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  them.  While  a  i>ortion  has  not  been  seriously  affected, 
a  portion  has  been,  and  unless  some  measure  can  be  adopted  to  control  or  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  these  Indians  the  results  are  much  to  be  feared  for  them. 
We  are  situated  near  some  small  towns  where  the  Indians  do  most  of  their  trading. 
When  they  go  out  they  are  sought  by  whisky  men  and  loafers  who  congregate  about 
saloons,  whose  influence  is  always  bad ;  and  since  they  have  become  citizens,  and 
backed  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  court  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  law  to 
sell  them  whisky,  these  men  have  used  every  means  possible  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  buy  whisky.    The  consequence  is  we  have  had  much  drunkenness  among  them. 

We  have  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables  produced;  we 
also  have  an  increase  in  live  stock.  The  most  notable  increase  is  in  horses.  Only  a 
part  of  this  is  natural  increase;  the  greater  portion  have  been  bought  by  the  Indians 
since  the  payment  made  bv  Special  Agent  Lane  in  November  last;  the  horses  pur- 
chased, however,  are  a  good  class  of  work  animals 

With  the  payment  of  $23,025  above  referred  to,  to  these  Indians,  they  should  have 
made  greater  advancement  than  they  have,  and  I  can  only  attribute  the  failure  to 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Educatioiial  work. — ^The  Siletz  boarding  school  being  the  mly  school  maintained  on 
the  reservation,  especial  attention  has  been  devot^  to  the  work  connected  there- 
with and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  very  good  until  April:  at  this  time  quite  an  amount 
of  sickness  developed,  as  stated  in  my  monthly  report  for  the  month  of  May. 

The  agency  physician,  superintendent,  and  myself  commenced  a  thorough  investi- 
gation to  see  if  an^  local  cause  existed.  We  found  that  the  pipe  from  toe  kitchen 
sink  had  become  disconnected  and  all  the  wash  water  was  running  under  the  house, 
becoming  stagnant  and  very  offensive.  Since  the  close  of  the  school  I  have  been  put- 
ting in  the  water-closets  authorized  for  the  dormitories,  and  necessarily  had  to  open 
up  the  sewerage  to  make  connections.  I  found  the  entire  system  clogged  and  m  a 
very  bad  condition,  no  cement  having  been  used  in  laying  the  tiling.  These  condi- 
tions necessitated  tlie  taking  up,  the  purchase  of  cement,  and  relaying  the  whole 
system.  I  also  found  no  traps  to  prevent  sewer  gas  from  escaping  into  the  building. 
I  have  purchased  these  traps  and  now  have  about  completed  the  work,  great^ 
«  improving  sanitary  conditions. 

Aside  from  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  results  of  the  year's  work  in  school  are 
very  gratifying — the  advancement  is  much  greater  than  in  any  previous  year;  this 
progress  is  attributed  to  the  unremitting  labor  and  efforts  of  all  school  employees. 
The  school  has  been  unusually  well  supplied  with  vegetables ;  during  the  entire  school 
year  we  had  vegetables  every  day  while  school  was  in  session,  all  grown  on  the 
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■chool  fann  by  the  Bchoolboys  under  the  sapervision  of  the  indnetriftl  teaohor,  aod 
oar  proepecte  are  reasonably  good  to  be  well  enpplied  for  the  coming  year,  though 
we  have  been  and  are  now  suffering  a  considerable  drought  which  may  result 
unfavorably. 

During  the  Taoation  I  have  used  all  the  paint  we  had  on  hand,  but  did  not  have 
sufficient  to  cover  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  school  buildings.  This  work  will 
be  continued  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  paint  estimatedi  which  wiSk  is  very  neoessary 
in  preserving  the  buildings. 

Agency  bnildingi. — ^All  agency  buildings  are  in  need  of  repairs,  Mid  unless  repaired 
soon  they  will  become  unfit  for  occupancy.  The  only  repairs  madeon  a^^eooy  property 
during  the  year  have  been  the  purchase  of  a  new  boiler  for  the  aawmilL  This  we 
ha^e  in  plaoe  and  it  works  finelv :  but  we  still  have  aiM>ther  attachment  to  the  mill 
that  is  entirely  worn  out— the  ola  planer.    A  new  planer  is  much  needed. 

Leasing  allotted  lands. — While  it  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  to  induce  him  to  work  and  build  a  home,  there  are  so  many 
of  these  people  that  arc  unable  to  improve  their  land  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
them  if  their  land  could  be  leased  for  the  fiill  term  allowed  by  law  for  improvements 
only  than  to  let  it  remain  animproved  and  unproductive,  which  must  l>e  the  case 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  allotted  land.  Were  these  lands  in  cultivation  the 
rental  value  alone  would  do  more  toward  the  support  of  these  people  than  we  are 
now  deriving  f^om  them  with  all  the  labor  we  can  induce  them  to  do. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  their  prompt  action  in 
responding  to  our  request  and  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  we  have  been 
treated.    Much  of  our  success  has  resolted  from  your  actions. 
Very  respectfully, 

BSAL  OArrHER, 
United  State$  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoBOCissioNBR  OF  Indian  Affaibs, 

WashingUm,  D,  C. 


Report  of  Scperintbndbnt  of  Bilbtz  6oiio<»l. 

Sn^STZ  iNDUflTBXAL  BOABDOfO  SCHOOL, 

SiieiM  Ageney,  Ong.^  Augutt  98, 1896. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  tahmit  my  first  eimiial  report  of  the  Sileta  hidastrial  boarfiing  school  for 
tke  ttsool  yeer  ended  Jane  80,  1895. 

I  look  ehMTge  of  the  school  on  the  18th  of  last  Septcnber  and  found  an  inanffioient  number  of 
emploTees,  who  were  pnttins  forth  every  effort,  doing  doable  and  sometimes  triple  work  to  maintain 
anything  like  order  and  discipline. 

The  t^al  enrollment  for  the  year  waa  8&— 41  giris  and  51  Ik^s.  The  greatest  aomber  In  atteodaooe 
at  any  one  time  was  92.  The  attendance  for  tM  year  by  qaartsn  was  aa  fiiUawB:  First  quarter,  81; 
second  quarter,  88;  third  quarter.  91;  foorth  qoarter,  89. 

Sohsoiroom  work.— From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  np  to  the  1st  of 
March  there  were  many  changes  in  teachers,  and  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  school  work  onder- 
stands  the  result  of  frequent  ohangee  in  instructors;  but  fh>m  that  time  on  to  the  cloae  of  the  school 
excellent  work  was  done  in  the  schoolroom.  The  progreos  waa  equal  to  that  of  wMte  schools  In  aim* 
liar  grades.  The  pupils  were  placed  as  nearly  as  poMible  in  the  grade  In  which  she  or  he  balonged. 
Promotions  were  carefully  and  Judiciously  made,  with  an  "eye  single"  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
pupil  and  school.  Text-books  were  used  as  cloaely  as  possible  aooordnig  to  the  course  of  study  as  laid 
down  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

The  aehool  was  divided  into  six  grades.  Miss  Emma  Miller  having  the  three  in  the  primary  room  and 
Mr.  B.  Still  well  having  charge  of  the  three  in  the  advanced  room.  In  due  regard  for  Profeaaor  Still* 
well.  I  must  say  that  he  is  an  able  instructor  and  an  excellent  disciplinarian. 

The  children,  one  and  all,  use  the  BngUsb  language;  in  fact,  tnere  are  a  ffrent  many  who  can  not 
speak  a  word  of  their  mother  tongue.  I  did  not  at  any  time  hear  a  word  of  ddian  language  spoken 
during  the  school  ymx,  and  it  is  a  fiMst  to  be  omnmeaded  that  not  once  waa  there  an  oocMion  to  use  er 
to  hear  that  old-tune  and  oft  repeated  command^  "Stop  talking  Indian,*'  that  is  so  often  used  in  so 
many  Indian  schools  by  the  employees. 

Inchistrial  worlb— Details  were  not  made  at  stated  times,  hut  at  Irregular  intervals ;  that  was  thought 
to  be  to  the  beet  interest  of  the  school.  As  a  rule,  these  boys  and  girls  are  wiUing  workers,  anxious 
to  do  uid  always  delighted  to  show  how  well  they  can  do  their  wora. 

The  girls  were  taogbt  to  sew,  dam,  patch,  knit,  and  quite  a  number  can  with  a  high  degree  of  exact- 
ness cnt^  fit,  and  make  their  own  dresses  or  other  garments  ttom  start  to  finish  without  any  assistance 
from  the  seamstress.  They  also  cut  and  made  pants  for  the  little  bojrs,  and  so  apt  are  they  that  they 
can  make  all  kinds  of  garments  equally  as  w^  as  their  white  slaters,  who  have  better  advantages. 

Last  year  the  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Industrial  teacher,  tended  and  raised  an  abundance 
of  pease,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  and  potiitoes.  They  produced  enough  potatoes  to  last  the 
school  the  entire  year,  and  the  prospect  for  another  good  crop  of  vegetables  is  very  Mattering.  Besides 
doing  the  farm  and  garden  work  and  the  necessary  chores  about  the  school,  the  boys  were  regularly 
detaUed  to  do  laund^  work,  to  make  beds,  and  keep  their  dormitoriee  in  good  order. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  15  cows  fitmiahed  an  ample  auppTy  of  milk  and  butter,  and 
through  the  vacation  four  boys  remained  at  the  boarding  hall  to  milk  the  cows  and  chum  the  butter, 
which  was  packed  away  for  the  aehool  for  next  winter. 

The  girls  are  so  proficient  in  caring  for  the  milk  and  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  dining-room  work 
and  the  keeping  of  their  dormitories  in  order,  and  in  fact  in  housework  in  general,  espedaUy  the  older 
girls,  that  they  need  but  very  little  instruotion  other  than  would  be  given  to  ordinary  girls. 
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The  buildings  are  in  very  good  repair  and  are  being  treated  to  a  coat  of  paint  both  inside  and  oat- 
side.  I  am  also  glad  that  the  sewerage  is  being  overhauled  dnring  the  vacation  and  water-closets 
placed  in  the  dormitories  and  the  stairways  for  fire  escapes  pat  up,  as  recommended  by  Supervisor 
Bakes  traw. 

The  health  of  the  school  ap  to  the  month  of  April  was  nnnsaally  good,  bat  at  about  that  time  several 
children  were  confined  to  the  hospital,  and  so  on  up  to  the  close  of  the  school  there  were  from  two  to 
four  in  the  hospital  all  the  time.  And,  notwithstanding  the  good  nnrsiuj^  by  Mrs.  Newlen  and  the 
closest  attention  and  efficient  medical  aid  by  the  gocNl  Dr.  Hardin,  in  April  a  little  girl  succnntbed  to 
the  dreaded  disease  of  consumption,  and  later  on,  in  June,  two  boys  who  bad  been  sent  home  sick  died, 
and  also  a  little  girl,  since  the  closing  of  the  school,  died  on  the  4  th  of  July. 

Before  leaving  thia  subject  I  want  to  thank  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  other  Idnd  friends 
and  yourself,  in  behalf  of  the  employees  and  for  myself,  for  the  great  manifestation  of  kindness  and 
assistance  ffiven  in  times  of  sickness  and  death.  And  I  also  want  to  say  that  at  no  time,  day  or 
night,  was  there  a  single  employee  but  who  was  willing  to  do  even  more  than  her  or  his  part  to  assist 
in  caring  for  the  sick. 

The  vbit  of  Supervisor  Rakestraw  and  his  counsel  with  the  Indians  laet  January,  followed  by  a 
visit  by  Inspector  McCorroick,  who  was  "alle  samee  like  Kakestraw,"  had  a  wonderful  influence  on 
the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  Indians,  and  one  that  resulted  in  much  good  for  the  school  and 
agency  in  general.    Ckmie  again,  gentlemen. 

Aslifioos  serviosa. — A  union  Sunday  school  was  maintained  in  which  most  of  the  employees  took 
part,  and  was  regularly  attended  every  Sunday  by  all  the  children.  The  superintendent  is  a  native, 
and  the  exercises  were  aomethin|r  like  any  ormnar^  Sunday  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Jhurch,  preached  every  third  Sunday  in  the 
morning,  and  then  in  the  evening  and  on  the  Sunaays  between  Mr.  Potter's  time  of  preaching  services 
were  conducted  either  by  U.  S.  Grant  or  John  Adams,  both  natives  and  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Eplflcopal  Church. 

ilev.  Patbw  Bucor  frequently  visited,  preached,  and  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

In  eonofasion  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  clerk,  Mr.  James  Gaither,  for  vour  willing  and  over-ready 
support  and  encouragement  given  at  all  times  for  order  and  discipline ;  also  the  employees  for  theu* 
$id  m  the  management  of  the  school.  And,  last,  I  wish  to  say  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  school 
was  doe  to  the  enoouragement  and  commendations  received  at  your  office  from  the  Indian  Office  at 
Washington. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  MTKB8,  Sup^rinUntUnt, 

BSAL  Gaithbb, 

United  State t  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Sepitmher  /,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Umatilla 
Agency. 

My  Indians  have  made  so  little  {irogress  during  the  last  year  that  I  can  not  discover 
any,  except  amouff  the  school  children.  Fully  one-third  of  the  adult  Indians  have 
retrog:raded,  and  tnat  one-third  is  being  constantly  added  to  from  the  other  two- 
thirds,  and  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue  it  will  uot  be  amiss 
to  predict  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  whole  business  will  reach  the  end  of  its 
ionmey.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  pawned,  or  '^ soaked,"  as 
it  is  called  here,  and  lost  about  $3,000  worth  of  saddles,  blankets,  and  other  pawn- 
able  things  by  Indians.  A  half  year's  rent  is  often  transmitted  ft'om  an  Indian^s 
Socket  into  a  saloon  keeper's  pocket  in  one  or  two  days.  When  his  rent  is  ^one 
is  saddle  goes,  too;  then  follows  his  wife's  blanket;  then  his  neighbor's  saddle, 
blanket,  etc.  The  majority  of  the  males  '' neither  toil  nor  spin:"  the  wife  digs 
roots,  and,  like  Ruth  of  old,  ''gleans  after  the  harvesters,"  and  while  her  husband 
drinks  and  sleeps  and  chats  on  the  streets  she  is  up  with  the  lark  rustling  and  hust- 
ling to  feed  and  to  clothe  him.  In  some  cases  she  has  given  up  the  job  and  hustles 
for  nerself  and  children. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  improve  the  adult  Indian  and  teach  him  to  become  a  self- 
supporting  citizen,  and  that  is  to  advise  him  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  see  that 
he  aoes  it.  But  the  time  for  doing  this  has  passed.  For  the  first  year  of  my  admin- 
istration I  adopted  this  rule.  The  Indian  and  I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  do  so, 
and  everything  worked  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily,  and  I  entertained  great 
hopes  of  getting  the  former  to  work  on  their  allotments.  Within  the  past  year  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  allotted  Indian  is  a  full-Hedged  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen.  He  is  no  longer  amenable  to 
the  agent  or  any  tribunal  on  the  reservation;  no  one  on  the  reservation  has  authority 
to  control  him.  He  is,  if  tried  for  crime  at  all,  tried  by  the  civil  courts  outside  the 
reservation.    The  taxpayers,  who  sustain  the  courts,  naturally  ignore  as  much  as 

? possible  his  misdemeanors  from  the  fact  that  he  is  no  taxpayer,  and  this  laxity  of 
aw  must  necessarily  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 

Nor  does  the  Indian  seem  to  have  any  aspirations  to  better  his  condition.  The 
first  year  oimj  administration  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  him  a  spirit 
of  self-recognition.  I  have  often  been  consulted  in  reference  to  lumber  to  build 
houses  with,  so  much  so  that  I  notified  the  Department  of  the  desire  of  my  Indians 
to  get  lumber  with  which  to  improve  their  allotments,  and  have  been  authorized  to 
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make  an  estimate  for  a  sawmill.  Abont  that  time  the  courts  made  the  dlBOOTeiy  that 
the  allotted  Indian  was  a  citizen.  The  Indians  were  informed  by  me  that  I  had  author- 
ity to  estimate  for  a  sawmill.  They  soon  convened  a  ooancil  consisting  of  all  the 
leading  Indians,  and  requested  that  no  sawmill  be  bonffht,  but  that  the  money  now 
in  the  Treasury  be  given  to  them  so  they  could  do  with  it  as  they  pleased.  I  con- 
sulted and  advised  with  them  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  became  convinced  that 
It  would  be  useless  to  purchase  a  sawmilL 

For  all  this  the  Indian  is  not  to  blame.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  legislation  in  his 
behalf  has  been  based  on  roseate  reports  of  agents  as  to  his  progress  in  fanning,  the 
amount  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  raised  by  him,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
Indians  speaking  and  understanding  the  English  language.  From  these  reports 
Indian  societies  in  the  East  and  those  who  really  wanted  to  benefit  him  honestly 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  for  him  was  to  make  him  a  citizen^  a  position  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  filling.  It  turns  him  over  in  his  almost  primitive  state  of  ite- 
rance into  the  hands  of  parties  who  religiously  think  that  there  are  no  good  Indians 
except  dead  ones  and  that  an  Indian  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  Is  boond  to 
respect. 

1  he  Indian  nas  two  enemies,  and  of  the  two  it  is  a  question  which  is  the  worst.  One 
is  the  ''set"  of  people  who  live  around  him;  the  other,  the  Eastern  Indian  societies, 
who  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  do  him  good.  But  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  with- 
out in  the  least  casting  any  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  societies,  that 
the^  know  nothing  of  him  except  from  the  roseate  reports  of  agents  and  others.  The 
societies  seek  to  legislate  him  into  competency  to  citizenship  by  having  him  allotted. 
As  soon  as  his  allotment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  1887,  known  as  the  Dawes  Act,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  he 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  any  other  citizen.  I  believe  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  is  called 
''the  Dawes  emancipation  day."  So  far  as  a  great  majority  of  my  Indians  are  con- 
cerned, it  should  more  appropriately  be  called  "the  Dawes  bondage  day,''  because 
the  drinking  ones  are  slaves  alreadv,  and  those  who  do  not  drink  are  in  a  measure 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  anything  but  their  friends. 

All  this  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  not  conferring  citizenship  until  the  end  of 
the  twenty-five  years,  as  understood  by  the  Indian  and  as  implied  by  the  special 
act  of  1885,  under  which  he  is  allotted,  and  also  by  the  treaty.  To  continue 
guardianship  and  at  the  same  time  turn  iiim  over  to  the  State  maKe  complications 
which  will  be  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  vexation.  It  throws  a  burden  apon  the 
State  and  county  to  prosecute  or  protect  him,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  attend  to 
these  civil  matters  without  taxing  him,  only  perhaps  as  to  his  personal  property, 
which  is  small ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  taxpayers  will  be  slow  to  discipline 
him  should  an  emergency  demand  it.  AH  discipline  under  felony  ought  to  emanate 
from  the  reservation  authorities  as  long  as  he  has  an  agent  to  look  after  his  interests, 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  cea^  to  act  as  his  guardian,  and  when  the  State 
will  have  authority  to  take  full  charge  and  have  full  control  over  his  person  and 
property. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  agent's  duty  is  narrowed  down  to  the  leasing  of 
the  Indian  lands,  the  collecting  of  rents,  the  giving  of  advice,  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  through  the  civil  authorities.  The  agent  will  have  all  he  can  do  to  do 
that  much,  and  can,  if  ordinarily  honest,  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Indians. 
But  with  all  his  honesty  and  diligence  they  will  lose  a  great  deal.  The  main  end  in 
view,  however,  namely,  to  make  of  him  a  self-supporting  citizen  by  his  own  labor, 
will  never  be  accomplished,  for,  as  those  initiated  into  tne  facts  concerning  the  real 
character  of  the  Indian  know,  he  is  a  subordinate  to  the  one  who  controls  him;  and 
while  my  Indians  seem  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  me,  advice  is  seldom  acted 
upon  by  them  unless  I  see  it  acted  upon. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Department's  position  on  the  sale  of  whisky  to  allotted 
Indians — that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  sell  them  whisky,  although  allotted.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  efforts  to  have  Congress  change  the  law  so  as  to  include  allotted 
Indians.  But  I  fear  that  if  the  law  is  made  plain  or  changed  so  as  to  include  allot- 
ted Indians  it  will  not  cure  the  evil  or  check  the  traffic.  The  ouestion  is  discussed 
among  lawyers  here  as  to  the  constitutionality  or  legality  of  the  law,  if  passed.  The 
point  is  made  that  if  the  Indians  are  citizens  no  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn 
Detween  them  and  any  other  citizens,  and  that  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  whisky  to  Frenchmen,  Germans,  negroes,  or  Indians,  or  to  citizens  or  any 
other  race,  would  be  null  and  void.  However,  I  sincerely  wish  and  hope  that  when 
Congress  does  change  the  law  so  as  to  include  allotted  Indians  it  will  cure  the  evil 
and  stop  the  traffic. 

If  the  Congress  that  passed  the  act  of  1887  (which  is  construed  as  conferring 
citizenship  upon  allotted  Indians)  was  at  that  time  fully  or  even  partly  aware  of 
the  true  condition  of  these  Indians  then  it  could  not  have  intended  that  act  to  con- 
fer upon  them  the  great  responsibility  of  citizenship;  and  to  construe  it  as  confer- 
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• 

riDg  citizenBhip  aiK>n  them  is  au  insnit  to  the  intelligence  of  that  Congress.  A  more 
honest;  humane,  and  intelligent  construction  would  be  that  Congress  intended  that 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  when  final  patent  issues  to  them  and  the  United 
States  relinquishes  all  control  over  their  person  and  property,  they  would  then 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  other  citizens. 

This  twenty-five  years'  limit  was,  in  my  opinion,  intended  as  a  formative  period 
in  which  the  Indian  was  to  be  taught  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
No  one  who  knows  the  adult  Indian  dreams  of  his  ability  to  become  competent  to 
exercise  the  duties  or  to  understand  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  even  after  the 
expiration  of  the  above  limit.  But  this  formative  period  was  intended  for  the  chil- 
dren, as  I  construe  the  law,  and  while  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  my  hope  for  the  race  generally  has  been  centered  upon  the  children 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively. 

At  this  juncture  the  cooperation  of  the  courts  could  have  rendered  an  inestimable 
amount  of  valuable  service.  But  when  local  lawyers  and  agents  differ  and  the 
courts  construe  the  allotment  act  in  favor  of  the  local  lawyers,  losing  sight  of  or 
ignoring  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian,  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  bow 
with  reluctance  to  their  will  and  judgment. 

The  treaty,  which  was  ratified  March  8,  1859,  in  article  6  says,  with  reference  to 
the  Umatilla  Indians — 

*  *  *  and  be  [the  President]  may  at  any  time,  at  his  discretion,  after  snob  person  or  family  has 
made  location  on  tne  land  assijnied  as  a  permanent  home,  isane  a  patent  to  such  person  or  family  for 
snch  assisned  land,  conditioned  that  the  tract  shall  not  be  aliened  or  leased  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years,  ana  shall  be  exempt  from  levy,  sale,  or  forfeiture,  which  condition  shall  continue  in  force 
until  a  State  constitution,  embracing  such  lands  within  its  limits,  shall  have  been  formed  and  the  lee* 
islature  of  the  State  shall  remove  the  restriction :  Provided,  hotoever.  That  no  State  lejnslature  shall 
remove  the  restriction  herein  provided  for  without  the  consent  of  Congress :  And  provided  alto.  That 
if  any  person  or  family  shall  at  any  time  neglect  or  refuse  to  occupy  or  till  a  portion  of  the  land 
assigned  and  on  which  they  have  located,  or  shall  roam  from  place  to  place,  indicating  a  desire  to 
abandon  his  home,  the  President  mav.  if  the  patent  shall  have  been  issued,  cancel  the  assignment, 
etc.    (Revision  of  Indian  Treaties,  p.  991.) 

Thus,  from  the  treaty  of  1859  it  seems  that  the  understanding  then  was  that  after 
this  **  location  "  or  **  assignment''  of  land  had  been  made,  if  the  Indian  did  not  make 
the  land  his  home  and  roamed  about  that  the  President  could  revoke  the  patent. 

Then  comes  theact  of  1885,  under  which  these  Indians  are  allotted,  or  under  which 
they  have  '*  located''  or  have  been  "  assi^ed,''  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1859. 
About  three  years  have  passed  since  this  "location''  or  ''assignment"  has  taken 
place  and  numbers  of  those  who  were  **  assigned  '*  have  neglected  to  occupy  or  till 
a  portion  of  the  land  assigned  and  have  "roamed  from  place  to  place."  Suppose 
the  President  were  to  cancel  the  assif^nment,  and  I  think  under  the  treaty  he  can, 
would  that  particular  Indian  be  a  citizen  thenf  If,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  the 
assignment  or  allotment  makes  a  citizen  of  him,  I  prestmie  that  revoking  or  cancel- 
ing the  patent  will  deprive  him  of  his  citizenship.  This  is  a  position  that  can  not 
be  taken  against  any  other  citizen. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  act  of  1887  is  the  one  that  made  him  a  citizen,  I,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  superiors  in  ofiQce  and  in  wisdom,  do  not  think  so,  for  the  subjects 
projposed  for  citizenship  did  not  want  it  and  were  not  competent  for  it.  In  fact,  they 
insist  that  they  were  assured  they  would  not  be  citizens  until  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  agree  with  them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  citizens  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  years.    Section  5  of  that  act  reads : 

That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
shall  cause  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal 
effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  allotted,  for  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall 
have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey 
the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  aa  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust,  etc. 

Thus  Congress  in  passing  the  law  provides,  first,  that  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
the  Indian  a  patent  which  is  simply  a  guaranty  that  the  United  States  will  hold  the 
land  for  twenty-five  years  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit  (this  is  the  formative  period), 
and  then,  after  the  expiration  of  that  terrn^  the  United  States  ''will  convey"  that 
land  ''by  patent"  to  the  Indian  or  to  his  heirs.  The  first  is  a  trust  patent;  the 
second  a  deed  to  the  land.  Why  this  trusteeship,  if  by  "  allotment  only ''  he  is  made 
a  full^f  Jirivileged  citizen f  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  person  enjoying  all 
the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  is  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs  without  a 
guardian  or  trustee  f 

Now,  section  6  of  the  act  which  is  construed  as  conferring  citizenship  upon  the 
allotted  Indian  reads : 

That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patenting  of  th.  lands  to  said  allottees,  each 
and  every  member  of  the  respective  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  to  whom  allotments  have  been  made 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  M  aubjeot  to  the  laws,  bQth  civU  and  oriminsl,  of  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  they  may  reside. 
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This  section  plainly  states  that  there  are  two  thines  essential  in  making  a  citizen 
of  an  Indian,  namely :  In  the  first  place  he  mast  be  allotted,  and;  if  there  be  no  cause 
for  withholding  final  patent,  then,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  following  the 
approval  of  the  allotment,  'Hhe  patenting  of  the  lands  to  said  allottees"  follows, 
which  latter  act  makes  citizens  of^each  and  every  member,  etc. ;  and  under  sections 
of  the  same  act  the  President  may,  instated  cases,  in  his  discretion,  extend  the  period 
for  the  patenting  of  the  lands  to  said  allottees. 

This  aiscretion  ot  the  President,  as  I  construe  the  act,  must  have  been  considered 
a  necessary  provision,  because  Congress  either  had  doubts  as  to  whether  some  of  the 
allottees  will,  even  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years,  be  competent  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness and  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens,  or  was  fully  aware  to  the  contrary.  This 
is  and  always  will  be  my  construction  of  tbe  act ;  and  any  other  construction  makes 
an  agent's  auties  uncertain,  turns  a  less  than  semioivilized  race  adrift  as  citizens, 
and,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty  and  the  statutes,  so  much 
so  when,  after  nearly  two  years  spent  in  an  honest  effort  to  raise  the  Indian  a  little 
higher  in  the  scale  of  progress  and  civilization,  I  see  that  he  is  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  have  not  his  welfare  uppermost  at  heart.  I  shall  be  glad  if  in  the  ftiture  I  will 
be  able  to  say  my  sympathy  had  warped  my  better  judgment  and  that  the  oonferriug 
of  citizenship  upon  the  Indian  was  for  his  best. 

Marriages  and  allotments. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  marrying  according  to  law  is 
ignored  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  Legally  speaking,  I 
am  satisfied  that  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  them  are  living  in  adultery  according  to 
the  law  of  the  State,  but  according  to  Indian  custom  they  are  not,  nor  do  they 
apprehend  anything  immoral  about  it.  Here  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  view 
they  takeot  what  we  term  * 'illegal  cohabitation:^'  An  Indian,  Grover  Cleveland  by 
name,  was  married  legally  to  a  woman  by  the  Catholic  priest.  Pretty  ck>on  the 
couple  separated,  or  were  '^  divorced  '^  according  to  Indian  custom,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  these  few  words :  If  either  wants  to  separate  they  separate,  and  that 
ends  it.  Grover  then  took  another  woman  unto  himself.  The  case  was  brought  up 
before  the  Indian  court.  They  fined  him  $50,  and,  unable  to  pay,  he  went  to  work  out 
the  fine.  One  day  I  had  him  brought  into  my  office  and  proposed  to  him  to  release 
him  if  he  would  agree  not  to  live  with  the  woman  until  he  could  get  a  divorce  from 
his  legal  wife  and  then  marry  the  other  woman  according  to  the  law.  The  costs  and 
lawyer's  fee  here  in  divorce  cases  are  generally  not  less  than  $100,  and  so  I  informed 
him.  His  reply  was  that  this  is  simply  a  trick  of  the  whites  to  exact  money  from 
the  Indians,  and  he  would  not  accept  my  proposition.  He  served  out  his  time  and 
has  been  living  with  the  other  woman  ever  since. 

So  far  as  virtue  in  its  true  sense  is  concerned  I  believe  these  Indians  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  race.  They  sincerely  believe  that  mode  of  life  to  be  all 
right,  that  if  a  man  and  a  woman  can  not  live  agreeably  together,  they  should  sepa- 
rate and  try  others.  One  man  will  in  twenty  years  have  from  one  to  twenty  wives, 
and  the  woman,  in  some  cases,  as  many  husbands,  with  no  divorce  during  the  time. 
They  can  perceive  no  moral  wrong  in  this.  "  It  is  the  Indian  way,"  they  say,  "  and 
you  don't  nave  to  pay  out  any  money  for  it,  and  therefore  it  is  the  wisest,  best,  and 
cheapest  way."  I  mention  this  mainly  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  important 
fact  partly  growing  out  of  this  practice  among  them.  As  to  the  remedy  for  this 
evil,  the  preachers  and  outside  courts  will  have  their  hands  full  of  it.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  advise  them  to  marry  according  to  law. 

The  special  act  of  1885,  known  as  the  Slater  Act,  is  the  one  under  which  these 
Indians  were  allotted.  That  act  gave  to  the  husband  160  acres,  and  to  the  wife 
nothing.  The  children  were  allotted  40  acres  and  80  acres,  according  to  their  ages. 
Thus  all  women  who  happened  to  be  encumbered  with  a  husband  at  the  time  of 
allotment  obtained  no  land  in  their  own  name.  The  law,  I  presume,  intended  the 
160  acres  for  the  husband  and  wife  for  a  home.  But  as  soon  as  the  husband  becomes 
tired  of  his  spouse  he  **  puts  her  away  and  takes  another  unto  himself."  Then  the 
wife  he  happened  to  have  at  the  time  of  allotment  remains  without  land. 

Since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  been  collecting  the  rent  and 
dividing  it  between  the  allotted  man  and  the  wife  he  had  at  the  time  of  allotment, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  trouble,  this  method  seeming  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. But  how  louff  it  will  work  satisfactorily  is  an  open  question.  Very  recently  I 
have  been  informea  that  some  of  the  men  were  going  to  demand  all  tne  rent  for 
themselves.  Perhaps  I  will  be  enjoined  by  the  courts  from  paying  the  woman  any- 
thing. But  whether  I  will  be  enjoined  or  not,  the  near  future  will  find  thesA  women 
adrift,  without  land  or  any  other  honorable  means  of  support.  * 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  The  man  was  allotted  160  acres ;  the  woman  nothing. 
The  woman,  whom  we  call  wife  No.  1  firom  the  fact  that  she  was  the  wife  at  the  time 
of  allotment,  is  cast  away,  as  they  express  it,  and  wife  No.  2, 3,  or  whatever  the  num- 
ber may  happen  to  be,  reigns,  or  rather  serves,  where  No.  1  served  at  the  time  of 
allotment.  The  man  dies.  Which  of  the  women  is  the  legal  heiress  t  I  am  aware 
that  this  land  will  descend  according  to  the  laws  of  Oregon,  and  it  is  reasonably 
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plain  how  property  descends  in  Ore|i:on  among  whites,  or  among  Indians  who  are 
legally  married.  Bnt  in  cases  where  there  are  several  wives  and  no  legal  mai*riage 
with  any,  it  is  not  at  all  '^ reasonably  plalD/'  and  any  way  I  look  at  it  I  see  trouble 
head  for  the  woman  who  happened  to  be  calle<l  a  wife  at  the  time  of  allotment. 

The  proper  heirs  in  a  number  of  cases,  besides  the  ones  mentioned,  are  hard  to 
ascertain  among  the  full  bloods.  On  the  allotting  roll  some  appear  as  son,  daughter, 
brother,  or  whatever  it  is,  when  upon  investigation  I  find  no  relationship  existing 
between  the  allottee  who  is  dead  and  the  ones  enrolled  as  relatives.  In  a  number  of 
cases  I  have  advised  that  they  go  to  the  courts  and  have  the  heirs  declared  by 
decree.  But  this  method  is  so  expensive  that  I  think  I  will  abandon  it,  but  will 
investiffate  each  case  myself  nnd  make  a  record  of  it  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  issuing  final  patent  there  will  Be  at  least  a  signboard  to  go  by. 

StatiftioB. — I  find  by  experience  that  the  statistics  given  each  year  are  nncer- 
tain,  misleading,  and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  mere  guesswork.  For  instance, 
under  the  question  of  ''tons  of  hay  raised  by  Indians,*'  I  answer :  1,000.  This  is  only 
an  estimate,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  at  the  right  figures  except  by  appointing 
some  one  and  paying  him  to  go  over  the  reservation  and  weigh  the  bay  raised.  And 
after  all  there  would  be  uncertainty  about  it,  for  in  a  number  of  cases  the  Indian 
hires  the  white  man  that  rents  his  land  to  sow,  out,  and  stack  also  his  (the  Indian's) 
hay.  So  with  cordwood  sold.  The  majority  hire  white  men  to  cut  it,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  haul  it  to  market. 

My  statistics  show  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians.  Only  about  1,000 
of  this  quantity  was  raised  by  full-blood  Indians.  A  few  mixed  bloods  raise  the 
balance.  Bnt  all  who  are  allotted  are  jolassed  as  Indians.  Inhere  are  some  white 
men  married  to  allotted  women  who  raise  wheat,  and  the  amount  raised  by  them 
would  run  the  figures  up  to  50,000  bushels.  But  as  the  allottees  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  raising  thereof  I  do  not  include  it  in  my  statistics. 

On  account  of  dry  weather,  there  having  been  no  rain  since  April  to  amount  to 
anything,  spring  wheat  is  nearly  a  failure.  Fnll-sown  wheat  is  fairly  good.  The 
dry  season  has  cut  down  the  potato  and  fall  vegetable  crop  at  least  one  half  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year. 

The  statistics  show  6,000  horses.  This  is,  of  course,  estimated.  I  have  not  found 
any  Indian  yet  that  knows  how  many  he  does  own,  but  I  am  satisfied  from  observa- 
tion that  the  estimate  is  not  too  high.  However,  I  do  not  believe  all  the  6,000  horses 
could  be  sold  for  1^,000,  for,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  what  is  called  here 
the  oaynse  ponies,  and  are  not  good  for  anything  except  for  riding.  But  few  can  be 
worked  to  buggies. 

The  Indian  does  not  eat  hog  meat  or  domestic  fowl  much,  and  takes  no  interest  in 
the  raising  of  hogs  or  poultry,  so  that  outside  of  the  mixed  bloods  there  are  but  very 
few  Indians  who  raise  hogs  or  chickens. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  good  showing,  but  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  eager  to  know  the  true  condition  of  these  Indians  I  will  say  that  I  have  it  from 
most  reliable  sources  that  the  Indians  have  done  this  year  as  well  as  they  ever  did. 

The  question  will  naturally  present  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in  his  behalf, 
''Can  not  his  industrial  habits  be  improved f"  To  this  question  I  answer  candidly 
that,  so  far  as  the  adult  Indian  is  concerned,  with  his  citizenship  and  surroundiuffs, 
I  do  not  think  it  can.  These  Indians  will,  as  a  rule,  retrograde  in  industry  under  the 
existing  conditions.  The  average  Indian,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  will  com- 
pare with  the  average  country  boy  at  10  or  12  years  of  age.  He  has  no  business 
capacity,  no  habits  of  economy  or  industry.  The  single  horse  and  plow  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  this  country.  The  cradle  is  no  longer  used  by  the  farmer.  Wheat  is 
worked  from  the  seeding  to  the  sacking  by  costly  machinery,  and  $2,000  would  be  a 
small  sum  to  buy  machinery  to  farm  160  acres  with.  The  full-blood  Indian  iu  three- 
fourths  of  the  allotments  has  no  improvements  acquired  by  bis  own  labor.  The  only 
improvements  on  the  allotment  is  in  most  cases  a  two-wire  fence,  put  tbere  by  the 
white  renter.  A  well  of  water  and  a  house  would  be  a  necessity  for  him  to  start 
farming  on,  were  it  even  with  but  one  horse  and  plow.  With  his  habits  of  economy, 
however,  very  few  will  ever  accumulate  money  enough  to  dig  tbo  well  and  build  the 
bouse,  and  yet  this  is  the  most  advantageous  county  in  Oregon  for  aperHon  with 
ordinary  economy  and  industry  to  make  a  decent  living  by  farming.  Toe  majority 
of  the  Indians  live  along  the  water  courses  in  tepees,  constructed  after  the  pattern 
adopted  bv  their  forefathers,  and  dress  also  "  in  the  good  old  fashion,"  as  in  the  days 
of  yore.    1  mention  this  simply  to  show  how  slow  the  Indian  is  to  change  his  habits 

If  I  could  be  the  means  of  getting  him  on  his  allotment  and  of  inducing  him  to 
use  sufiScient  industry  to  support  himself  and  family  by  his  own  labor,  I  would  enter- 
tain no  fears  for  his  future ;  and  hod  anything  been  done  toward  that  end  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  and  when  it  could  have  been  done,  the  Indian  would  now 
be  where,  as  it  is,  he  never  will  be,  on  a  fair  way  to  become  a  self-supporting  citizen. 
Bnt  as  the  adult  Indian  is  now  left  to  himself,  so  he  will  be  when  final  patent  issues. 
Then,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  title  to  his  land 
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will  pass  over  to  the  sharks  who  have  been  larking  and  baiting,  and  lying  and  wait- 
ing many  a  year  for  the  great  emancipation  day  of  the  Indian,  and  the  latter  will 
become  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Educational  work. — ^The  educational  work  in  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfac-  t 

tory.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  so  far  to  be  a  stranger  to  any  troable  among 
school  employees.  The  relations  between  the  school  superintendert,  and  myself  have 
been  most  cordial,  and  both  Miss  Gaither,  superintendent  of  the  Government  sehooli 
and  Father  Chinale,  superintendent  of  the  Kate  Drexel  contract  school,  have  coop- 
erated fully  with  me  in  carrying  out  any  suggestions  for  the  building  up  of  toe 
schools  and  the  improvement  of  the  Indiaus  generally. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Government  school  has  the  reputation  of  beins  the  best 
conduced  boarding  school  in  the  Indian  service.  For  this  I  do  not  claim  the  honor; 
it  is  due  to  Miss  Gaither^s  untiring  ener^,  indomitable  perseverance,  excellent  exec- 
utive ability,  uniform  kindness,  impartiality,  and  ladylike  ways  and  manners.  Ail 
the  teachers  and  employees  have  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to  the  advancement 
of  the  children  in  tne  different  lines,  never  complaining  of  overwork  or  anything 
else.  They  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  children  happy  and  contented,  and  have  been 
self-sacrificing  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  chilaren  intrusted  in  their  care.  I 
have  never  seen  children  better  contented,  more  agreeable,  or  easier  controlled.  This 
year  quite  a  number  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  the  school  than  to  go  home 
for  vacation,  a  thing  heretofore  unknown. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  report  I  say :  **  My  Indians  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
the  past  year  that  I  can  not  discover  any  except  among  the  school  children. ''  Liot 
me  add  now  that  this  is  a  fact  deserving  special  attention  and  worthy  of  admiration. 
Boys  and  girls  who  had  never  been  to  school  and  could  not  talk  a  word  of  English, 
and  who  would  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  now  meet  me  with  a  smile, 
the  boys  tipping  their  hats,  with  a  **Good  morning,  Mr.  Harper,"  "or  good  evening," 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  really  enconraging.  Little  tots,  4  and  5  years  old,  learn- 
ing in  one  year  to  speak  English  and  to  spell  is,  I  think,  doing  well.  Of  course 
they  do  not  learn  as  much  spelling  and  reading  as  white  children  do  daring  the 
same  time,  but  the^  learn  as  much  as  white  children  would  if  the^  had  to  learn  the 
English  as  the  Indian  children  have  to  do.  For  further  information  your  attention 
is  called  to  Miss  Gaither^s  report,  herewith  inclosed. 

I  often  see  in  reports  and  in  interviews  with  Indians  that  the  parents  are  anxious 
to  have  their  children  educated.  My  observations  here  convinced  me  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  reverse  is  true,  and,  if  left  entirely  with  the  parents,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  would  not  send  their  children  to  school  at  all.  Here  is  where  I  fear  citi- 
zenship will  do  them  the  most  harm.  If  it  is  unlawful  to  send  police  out  and  force 
a  white  oitizen^s  child  to  go  to  school,  it  is  contended  that  the  same  law  is  also 
applicable  to  the  child  of  an  Indian  citizen.  This  point  should  be  accorded  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  If  the  children  are  not  sent  to  school  and  can  not  l>e 
brought  to  school  either,  where  they  could  be  taught  something  about  how  to  make 
themselves  self-supporting,  and  partially  at  least  qualified  for  citizenship,  the  sooner 
the  Government  abandons  all  agencies  and  schools  on  reservations  where  the  Indians 
happen  to  be  allotted  the  better.  Advice  will  not  avail  to  get  them  to  school  when 
the  parents  fully  learn  that  no  one  has  authority  to  see  that  they  act  upon  advice. 
There  are  many  who  will,  perhaps,  send  their  children  voluntarily,  but  the  "blanket" 
Indian  never  will.  As  to  the  children  who  have  been  to  school  already,  they  will, 
instead  of  becoming  infatuated  with  school  life,  gradually  fall  into  a  state  of  aisoon- 
tentedness  and  apathy  to  the  school  they  so  dearly  loved.  The  children  arriving  at 
school  age  are  the  ones  to  insist  on  being  sent  to  school,  and  the  best  results  will 
follow.  Those  coming  to  school  at  12  to  16,  their  parents  having  resorted  to  all  kinds 
of  subterfuge  to  keep  them  out  until  that  age,  are  not  at  all  the  very  best  scholars. 

The  question  of  the  State's  taking  charge  of  the  Indian  education  and  extending 
the  common  school  system  over  reservations  where  Indians  are  allotted  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  some  and  advocated  by  others.  The  same  difficulty  would  of  course  con- 
front the  State  that  is  about  to  confront  the  United  States :  There  will  be  no  com- 
pulsory power  to  bring  the  children  to  school,  and  the  "citizen"  parents  will  surely 
not  be  overanxious  to  send  them  there.  Well,  the  State,  not  receiving  any  taxes 
from  the  Indian,  will  perhaps  not  exert  itself  much  to  build  schoolhouses  or  offer 
inducements  that  the  children  may  be  brought  to  school. 

The  Kate  Drexel  School,  conducted  by  Father  Chinale,  is  much  improved  in  the  last 
two  years.  They  have  very  nice  and  well-arrang^ed  buildings,  and  a  good  system  of 
waterworks.  Order  and  neatness  are  apparent  in  every  department,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  many  a  useful  lesson  in  practical  agriculture,  general  housework, 
and  self-reliance. 

Employees. — There  is  so  much  dependent  upon  good,  efficient,  and  willing  em- 
ployees, and  so  little  can  be  accomplished  without  them,  that  I  feel  personally 
indebted  to  all  the  employees  of  the  school  and  of  the  agency.  I  have  rolt  free  to 
call  on  anyone  of  them  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  for  the  performance  of  any  neces- 
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sary  work,  with  the  aasurance  that  the  call  would  he  responded  to  hy  their  heat 
efforts. 

Daring  the  year,  Inspector  McCormick  honored  ns  with  a  visit  of  a  few  days. 
From  him  I  received  many  valaahle  snggestions,  and  wonld  he  pleased  to  have  him 
come  often. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geokgb  W.  Harper. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Umatilla  School. 

Umatilla  Industrial  Boabdino  School, 

Pendleton,  Oreg.^  July  10, 1895. 

Snt;  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  second  annaal  report  of  the  work  of  this  school. 

The  capacity  is  not  saffloiently  large  to  accommodate  100  children,  as  is  thought  at  the  Indian  Oflice. 
The  dining  room  and  schoob>ooms  could  accommodate  that  number,  but  the  dormitories  and  pUy  rooms 
not  more  than  76. 

We  have  a  healthy  set  of  children.  Fifty  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and  12  years.  Next  year 
many  more  small  ones  will  be  added  to  our  number. 

After  the  children  enter  school  many  of  them  do  not  go  to  their  homes  during  the  year.  Their  par- 
ents come  often  to  see  them,  and  rarely  ever  ask  to  have  them  go  home  to  spend  the  night.  Tncy 
seem  gratified  to  know  that  their  children  are  so  contented  and  happy. 

During  the  entire  year  only  six  pupils  have  run  away  from  the  school,  three  of  whom  stayed  away 
one  night  and  returned  the  following  day  without  baring  to  be  sent  for. 

The  school  has  done  well  in  every  department,  owing  to  the  efficient  and  interested  employees.  The 
boys  deserve  special  mention,  in  previous  years  the  girls  have  surpassed  them,  both  in  their  classes 
and  work:  but  this  past  year  the  Doys  have  equaled  the  girls.  Their  success  is  greatly  due  to  the 
efforts  ana  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Clemmer,  the  industrial  teacher. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  they  plowed  80  acres  of  land  and  sowed  40  acres  of  it  in  wheat  for 
hay ;  the  other  40  were  summer-fallowed  for  next  year's  crop.  They  also  cultivated  a  large  garden, 
which  would  have  produced  vegetables  enough  to  supply  the  school  had  it  rained ;  but  owing  to  the 
very  dry  season  I  fear  the  garden  will  not  be  a  success.  Last  year  a  great  quantity  of  vegetables  of 
every  kind  was  raised,  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  school. 

Four  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sown  in  the  spring;  the  yard  was  also  sown  in  blue  grass  and  clover;  trees 
were  planted,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weatner  Uie  grass,  alfalfa,  and  trees  hare  died. 

The  windmill  furnishes  only  enough  water  to  supply  the  school.  If  the  yard  and  garden  were  irri- 
gated we  would  then  have  a  beautiful  nlace.  The  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive.  We  rould  have  a 
nice  sod  of  grass  in  the  yard.  Trees,  flowers,  and  fruit,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  will  grow  here 
if  irrigated. 

The  schoolroom  work  ot  the  past  year  was  very  satisfactory.  The  children  showed  marked 
improvement  in  their  studies,  also  then*  singing  and  marching.    The  school  is  now  well  graded. 

We  had  four  public  entertainments  within  the  year,  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  February  22,  and 
Kay  9.  The  children  acquitted  themselves  weu  at  these  entertainments  and  could  not  have  bt'en 
surpassed  by  white  children.  We  were  gratified  that  Mr.  McCormick,  United  States  Indian  inspector, 
was  present  at  our  May  exhibition.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  the  officials  visit  our  schools  and 
see  our  work. 

We  have  an  organised  Sunday  school,  in  which  l^e  children  take  great  interest.  At  our  evening 
song  service  the  children,  from  Ithe  youngest  to  the  oldest,  recite  from  the  Bible  verses  which  they 
usuAlly  learn  Sunday  afternoon.  Tnis  is  optional  with  them.  At  first  only  a  very  few  wonld  have 
verses,  now  nearly  every  child  has  a  verse  or  a  commandment  which  he  delights  in  repeating.  *  Id  any 
of  their  parents  attend  these  services  and  seem  to  epjoy  them,  although  they  understand  but  little 


English. 
For  thi 


the  past  six  months  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  ministers  of  Pendleton  have  taken  turns 
in  holding  service  for  the  children  one  evening  in  each  week.  These  services  have  been  greatly 
euioyed  by  them,  and  I  think  much  good  has  been  the  result. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkable.  Both  years  I  have  been  here  we  have  had  but  little 
sickness.  I  attribute  it  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  school,  the  children,  and  the  great  care  which  is 
taken  of  them,  also  the  weU-^repared  food  and  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  house. 

In  March  Captain  Richards,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  a  few  of  his  men  were  sent  to  this  agency. 
Captain  Richards  took  an  interest  in  the  school ;  he  allowed  his  sergeant  to  drill  both  the  boys  and 
girls  every  day  during  his  stay.  These  drills  were  very  helpful  and  were  continued  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Two  companies  were  organised  by  the  sergeant,  each  having  its  captain  and  lieutenants  chosen 
fh>m  the  school.  These  officers  took  pride  and  interest  in  drilling  their  companies,  also  in  having 
them  march  to  their  meals  and  school  in  the  proper  manner;  they  also  kept  them  quiet  in  the  dormi- 
tories  when  they  retired  at  night.  The  walk  and  carriage  of  many  of  the  pupils  were  greatly  improved 
by  these  drills  and  exercises. 

'Mr.  Harper,  the  agent,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  aids  it  in  every  possi- 
ble way. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  for  its  liberal  suppori,  I  am,  very  respectfully 

MoLUE  V.  Gaithkb,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs  Indian  Agency,  Oreo.,  August  IS,  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annaal  report  for  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

I  arrived  here  October  10, 1894,  and  assamed  charge  November  1,  finding  affairs  in 
good  rnuning  order.    My  predecessor  deserves  the  credit  of  clearing  this  agency  of 
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dishonest  people  who  had  been  here  for  many  years,  and  who  praotioally  enslaved  a 
large  part  of  these  Indians  by  holding  them  in  debt  through  many  an  improper  means. 
Population. — This  year's  census  is  smaller  than  that  of  1894.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  found  only  76  Pi-Utes,  whereas  last  year  114  were  reported.  There 
is  also  a  decrease  of  36  in  the  total  number  of  Wascoes,  Teninos,  John  Days,  etc.  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  account  for  this  decrease  in  the  population  of  this  reservation, 
and  can  only  lay  it  to  some  mistake  in  the  taking  and  compiling  of  last  vear's  cen- 
sus, as  I  am  positive  that  the  total  population  does  not  exceed  945  i>eople,  tiae  number 
found  by  this  year's  census,  as  given  below.  No  other  fact  can  explain  such  a  dif- 
ference, for  the  births  and  deaths  for  the  past  year  balance  each  other,  and  but  a 
very  few  Indians  have  left  the  reservation  permanently  since  the  last  census  was 
taken.    The  population  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

Warm  Springs 505 

Wascoes,  Teninos,  John  Days,  Deschutes 364 

Pi-Utes 76 

Total 945 

Males  over  18  years 277 

Males  under  18  years 178 

Total  males 455 

Females  above  16  years 346  . 

Females  under  16  years 144  i 

Total  females 490 

Location  and  climate. — This  reservation  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  the  west  boundary  running  on  the  summit  of  the  monntains,  and 
the  east  being  tne  Deschutes  River,  the  area  thus  inclosed  comprising  a  great  deal 
of  mountainous,  rocky,  and  timber  land,  with  but  a  few  creek  bottoms  suitable  to 
successful  gardening.  Owing  to  this  situation,  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the 
usual  production  of  varied  crops.  Winter  lasts  generally  live  months,  followed  by  a 
short,  not  summer,  which  has  occasional  frosts  in  the  night.  The  last  frost  occurred 
as  late  as  July  6.  Under  such  conditions  crops  can  not  safely  be  raised,  and  as  a 
consequence  nearly  all  the  garden  truck  was  destroyed  as  usual. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  crops  of  many  Indians  were  a^ain  ruined  by  crickets.  This 
has  now  been  the  case  for  several  years  and  is  certainly  very  discouraging.  This  > 
destruction  of  crops  by  crickets  takes  place  only  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
lying  north  of  the  Warm  Springs  River,  all  the  land  to  the  south  of  that  stream 
being  entirely  free  from  those  pests.  The  land  thus  infested  is  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  Warm  Springs  tribe,  and  the  slow  progress  of  these  Indians  toward  a  state  of 
civilization  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  annual  destruction  of  their  crops  and  the 
consequent  distress  and  discouragement  attendant  thereon.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  Indians  seem  cheerful  and  will  try  again  and  again.  They  generally 
succeed  in  raising  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  however. 

Under  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  lent  a  number  of  the  plows  on  hand, 
which  are  carried  on  pa])er  as  school  plows,  to  those  of  the  Indians  who  did  not 
possess  such  implements  in  order  to  assist  them  in  putting  in  their  crops,  and  to 
encourage  those  who  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  farm  their  allotments  to  make  a 
beginning.  As  a  consequence  quite  a  large  amount  of  new  land  was  plowed  for 
the  first  time,  and  some  of  the  poorer  Indiaus.  principally  the  Pi-Utes,  were  enabled 
to  put  sufficient  land  under  cultivation  to  produce  small  crops  of  hay  and  grain. 

l^nprovements. — ^During  the  past  year  a  commodious  storehouse  and  commissary  and 
a  new  blacksmith  shop  have  been  erected.  These,  with  the  new  consolidated  school 
buildings  and  the  three  prospective  houses  for  employees  which  are  to  be  constructed 
shortly,  will  soon  make  this  a  very  comfortable  agency.  All  of  these  buildings  were 
very  badly  needed. 

The  Indians  have  built  six  new  houses  and  enlarged  others.  They  are  very  anxions 
to  erect  houses,  and  to  secure  this  end  they  have  been  allowed,  whenever  practicable, 
to  assist  the  sawyer  in  sawing  lumber  for  themselves.  At  the  present  time  nine  have 
lumber  drying,  and  I  hope  to  have  ten  more  do  the  same  thing  this  year. 

Horses  and  cattle. — There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  ponies  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  this  ree^ervution.  As  all  beef  for  school  and 
agency  use  is  sold  by  the  Indians,  and  as  several  advantageous  sales  of  beef  cattle 
were  made  to  outsiders,  the  Indians  begin  to  realize  wherein  the  profit  lies  and  act 
accordingly.  One  man  alone  has  six  to  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  derives  quite  a 
comfortaole  income  from  them. 

Crops. — The  crops  this  year  will  not  be  very  large,  on  account  of  what  has  already 
been  stated.    These  Indians,  with  some  few  exceptions,  would  cheerfhUy  work,  bnt 
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they  reoeive  no  encoDragement  amongst  the  whites,  and  the  labor  the  Gk>Ternroent 
gives  them  is  limited  to  a  few  men  out  of  several  hundred.  I  always  have  plenty  of 
applicants  for  work,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  them.  When- 
ever an  Indian's  ability  warrants  it  he  is  given  employment  formerly  held  by  whites, 
and  thus  far  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  such  as  are  holding  and  have 
held  positions. 

Employees.— All  employees  now  here  are  efficient  and  have  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed their  duties. 

Soads. — ^This  year  about  48  miles  of  road  had  to  be  repaired,  which  required  fivedays* 
work  from  each  able-bodied  Indian. 

EdneatiaiL — Pending  the  erection  of  a  large  consolidated  school  here  at  the  agency, 
the  boarding  school  at  Simnasho,  20  miles  north  of  the  agency,  was  kept  up  to  its 
full  capacity  during  the  school  year.  The  usual  progress  was  made  amongst  the 
pupils,  and  the  school  was  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Miisionaries. — The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  is  looked  after  by  two  mission- 
ary clergymen  maintained  here  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  These  gentlemen  have  done  good  work  and  are  certainly  a  factor  in  the 
civilization  of  these  tribes. 

Indian  pdiee. — ^The  ten  Indian  policemen  have  done  efficient  work  during  the  year 
and  are  entitled  to  praise.  I  regret  to  note  that,  although  the  regulations  allow  a 
certain  small  enough  ration  to  each  policeman,  and  said  ration  is  earnestly  asked  for 
by  the*  agent,  yet  only  a  part  is  invariably  furnished.  The  compensation  of  the 
policemen  is  little  enongh  without  cutting  down  their  allowance  of  rations. 

Indian  oonrts. — Since  the  last  annual  report,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation contained  therein,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  established 
at  this  agency.  The  judges  of  the  court  are  now  three  good  and  painstaking  Indians. 
They  have  tried  eighteen  cases  during  the  year  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Conoliislon. — In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  noticeable  progress  has  been  and  is  made 
among  these  Indians,  which  is  evidenced  by  their  disposition  to  work  and  the 
increase  of  farms  and  houses  and  stock.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  very  poor,  and 
assistance  from  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  wagons,  farming  tools,  etc.,  articles 
which  they  need  very  much  but  have  no  money  to  ouy,  would  certainly  be  a  great 
benefit  and  would  set  up  many  an  Indian  here.  Such  small  tools  as  are  here  were 
given  them  by  the  agent,  and,  wherever  asked  for,  assistance  of  all  kinds  was 
rendered. 

I  also  regret  to  note  that  the  position  of  teamster  at  $25  per  month  was  disallowed, 
thns  depriving  one  more  Indian  of  a  job  as  well  as  affording  considerable  inconven- 
ience in  the  administration  of  afiairs.  The  work  is  now  done  after  a  fashion  by  the 
schoid  laborer  at  $20  a  month,  the  only  individual  I  have  here  for  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

.    C.  W.  Farber. 
First  Lieutenantf  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Simnasho  School. 

SuiKASHO  School,  Obbooh,  July  16, 189S. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  first  uinaal  report  of  the  Simnatiho  boarding  school  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895.  The  nresent  saperintendent,  having  taken  charse  abont  the  middle 
of  the  school  term,  finds  it  quite  difficult  to  give  such  a  history  of  the  year's  work  as  might  be  expected. 

We  have  had  enrolled  daring  the  year  40  males  and  30  females  from  difibreut  tribes,  as  follows : 


Tribe.  Male.      Female.     Total. 


WarmSprings 32  23  55 


PiUt« 
Wasco 


7 
5 


PuyaUup 12  8 


Had  we  safficient  room  the  attendance  conld  have  been  almost  doubled,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  department  has  taken  steps  to  erect  a  commodions  school  building  near  the  agency. 

A  namber  of  the  buildings  nere  woold  hardly  be  in  condition  to  be  used  after  another  year  wi^oat 
considerable  expense  in  repairing.  Knowing  that  the  buildings  would  not  be  used  more  than  one 
more  year,  we  have  made  only  improvements  which  were  necessary  to  carrying  on  the  school. 

We'have  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  boys  properly  clothe<l  on  account  of  the  jjoor  quality  of 
the  material,  especially  the  shoes.  Tne  clothing  for  the  girls,  being  made  in  the  sewing  room,  was 
better  adapted  to  their  individual  needs. 

Sohoohroom  work.— The  teacher,  Miss  Kate  Lister,  has  acted  in  that  capacity  for  five  years,  and  is 
wen  aoqoainted  with  the  methods  of  stArting  the  papUs  properly.    The  advanced  room  ha?  been  in 
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charge  of  throe  different  persons  dnrine  the  year,  the  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  Wilson,  having  looked 
after  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  present  superintendent.  These  ft^nent  changes  have  cansed  a  lack 
of  oniformity  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  primary  room. 

Industries.— There  have  been  no  inaustries  taaght  with  the  exception  of  those  neoesaary  for  the 
proper  running  of  the  school.  The  boys  have  almost  entirely  looked  aft«r  the  outside  'vrork,  and  were 
sent  in  details  of  about  four  each  to  the  agency  to  look  after  the  farm  and  garden  there.  As  the  power 
to  the  circular  saw  was  in  poor  repair,  they  sawed  almost  all  the  wood  by  hand.  They  also  attended 
to  the  stock.    One  of  the  boys  became  an  excellent  repairer  of  shoes. 

The  girls  were  sent  in  details  of  about  four  each  to  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry,  wh«« 
they  performed  the  work  neatly.  We  have  endeavored  to  avoid  tie  pernicious  effect  of  paying  pupils 
for  personal  service  by  placing  such  remuneration  in  the  light  of  a  gift. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  some  of  the  boys  can  be  regularly  detailed  to  the  blaoksmith  and 
carpenter  shops,  and  be  taught  there  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  useftil  trades.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  impracticable  on  account  of  distance. 

Sanitary. — With  exception  of  sore  eyes  and  a  few  severe  colds,  there  has  been  no  sickness  in  thesohool. 
An  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  on  the  reservation,  but  we  promptly  instituted  what  was  practically 
a  quarantine,  by  having  the  larger  boys  on  duty  to  warn  off  all  persons  from  whom  there  was  supposed 
to  he  danger. 

Rsligious  training.— All  pupils  attended  Sunday  school  each  Sabbath  morning  and  preaching  services 
in  the  evening.  There  was  also  a  service  each  Sabbath  afternoon  attended  by  such  pupils  as  so  desired. 
The  prayer  meetinffs  on  Wednesdav  evenings  were  also  usually  well  attended. 

Improvements. — There  have  been  but  few  improvements  on  account  of  the  probable  removable  of  the 
school.    A  meat  house  and  woodshed  were  built  and  some  fence  put  up. 

Oonelnsion. — It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  pupils  who  have  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  school  year  in 
an  institution  of  learning  will  in  a  week  after  they  enter  their  camps  appear  no  better  than  their 
associates.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  but  as  a  rule  after  they  have  been  out  a  short  time  we 
can  not  induce  them  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  This  is  caused,  principally,  by  timidity,  njKural  to 
all  children,  and  especially  so  with  Indians. 

Many  thanks  are  extended  to  you  and  to  all  other  persons  who  have  helped  to  make  the  Simnasho 
boarding  school  a  success  for  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfnUy,  W.  J.  Cabtrr, 

Superintendent  and  PrineiptU. 

Ueut.  C.  W.  Farbeb, 

AeHng  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Chkyknnb  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Augu§i  SI,  1895. 

Sm:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  town 
of  Forest  City,  and  is  reached  via  the  North  Western  Railway  to  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak., 
thence  to  agency;  a  distance  of  20  miles,  by  stage.  Eastern  mails  reach  here  three 
times  a  week  via  the  above  route.  The  telegraph  station  is  Gettysburg.  The 
facilities  for  crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  this  point  are  not  adequate,  and,  together 
with  almost  constant  litigation  over  the  ferry  privilege,  cause  delay  in  the  d^very 
of  supplies,  often  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  a^^ency. 

As  this  reserve  is  much  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  to  farming,  the  former 
is  the  main  industry  that  engages  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  by  this 
means  alone  that  these  Indians  will  ever  attain  self-support;  and  as  a  measure  of 
the  success  now  reached  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  some  years  past  the  Indians 
have  been  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  the  beef  required  for  tneir  subsistence. 
During  the  fiscal  year  jast  past  their  sales  to  the  Government  amounted  to  nearly 
$30,000,  and  in  addition  quite  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  annuallv  shipped  to  some 
Eastern  markets. 

There  are  two  substations  on  the  reserve  at  which  subsistence  supplies  are  regu- 
larly issued,  one  on  the  Moreau  River  at  White  Horse  Camp,  about  30  miles  from 
agency,  and  the  other  on  Cherry  Creek,  about  80  miles  ftom  agency.  At  these  two 
substations  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  receive  their  rations,  the  beef  required 
being  driven  from  the  agency  to  them  after  being  inspected  and  branded  at  the 
agency  proper.  All  the  other  supplies  are  delivered  at  the  agency  and  ti^ansported 
to  the  substations  by  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  Inaians  have  small  patches  of  ground  under  cultivation,  varying 
from  an  acre  to  4  or  5  or  more  acres  in  tnemore  favorable  localities,  the  total  acreage 
under  cultivation  the  present  year  being  700.  Corn  and  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  the  small  vegetables,  as  stated  in  the  statistical  report,  have  been  raised.  On 
account  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  the  cultivation  of  these 
cereals  is  not  now  attempted  here.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  combine  a  moderate 
amount  only  of  farming  with  the  stock  raising,  as  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  cer- 
tain and  profitable,  farming  being  resorted  to  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  have 
some  employment  at  a  8easo^  when  the  stock  does  not  require  all  t|ieir  time  and 
(Attention. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  wood  and  water  the  Indians  are  scattered  along 
the  streams  almost  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  reserve.  They  live  mostly 
in  log  houses,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  well  built,  and  several  of  them  have 
good  floors  and  windows,  and  a  very  few  shingle  roofs.  1 1  is  i  ntended  to  improve  their 
condition  in  this  respect  during  the  present  fiAcal  year  by  furnishing  lumber  for 
floors  and  roofs  and  doors,  and  windows  for  such  of  tne  houses  as  are  without  these 
improvements  and  deemed  worthy  of  ha/ing  the  same  made. 

It  is  believed  the  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reserve  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  on  any  of  the  other  Sioux  reserves.  It  is  rare  to  see  one  of  these  Indians 
in  other  than  civilized  garb ;  their  children  are  sent  to  school  with  greater  regularity 
year  alter  year;  they  give  more  and  deeper  attention  to  the  efi'orts  of  the  mission- 
aries; dancing  is  indulged  in  to  a  very  limited  extent,  indeed  in  this  respect  they 
surpass  their  white  neighbors,  while  tneir  dances  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  devoid  of 
harm.  The  native  dances  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  these  and  many  other  respects 
they  give  evidence  of  a  steady  though  slow  improvement,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will 
prove  permanent. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  in  full  operation  during  the  year,  and  affords 
the  easiest  and  best  means  of  settling  the  many  petty  offenses  and  differences  bound 
to  exist  among  such  a  number  of  people.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  agent  during  ana  auer  each  session,  when  the  Judges  are  given  snch 
instruction,  advice,  and  assistance  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  total  numoer  of  con- 
victions by  the  court  during  the  year  is  sixty-six,  all  being  cases  of  minor  offenses. 

The  police  force  consists  of  2  officers  and  25  privates,  which  is  none  too  l^rge  to 
preserve  order  and  perform  the  other  duties  required  on  a  reserve  of  this  size.  Their 
compensation  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  service  rendered  and  ought  to  be  largely 
increased. 

The  efficiency  of  the  force  has  been  maintained  with  considerable  difficulty.  For  a 
time  its  existence  with  efficiency — and  without  that  it  is  worthless — was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  court  at  Deadwood  in  February 
last  in  the  imprisonment,  indictment,  and  trial  there  of  seven  of  its  members,  includ- 
ing both  officers,  for  the  killing  of  William  Fielder,  a  white  squaw  man  on  the  reserve 
in  1893,  while  the  said  Fielder  was  resisting  arrest.  The  triad  at  Deadwood  resulted 
in  the  complete  acquittal  of  five  of  the  force,  but  the  two  officers  were  found  by  the 
Jury  to  be  guilty  of  assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  and  were  each  sen- 
tenced by  the  court  to  one  year  and  one  day  imprisonment  in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  penitentiary,  which  sentence  was  later  set  aside  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings, 
and  I  hope  the  matter  has  now  been  finally  settled. 

The  prosecution  of  these  i>olice  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  over  $2,000  by 
themselves  and  their  friends  on  and  off  the  reserve,  and  the  necessity  therefor,  to  say. 
the  least,  is  not  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  killing  the 
matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  then  United  States  district  attorney  and 
a  United  States  court  commissioner,  and  subseauently  bv  a  United  States  grand  jury, 
all  of  whom  found  no  cause  for  further  proceedings,  and  the  police  were  accordingly 
discharged. 

Their  rearrest,  indictment,  and  trial,  and  the  conviction  of  two  of  them  of  a  minor 
offense  in  connection  with  the  plain  discharge  of  their  sworn  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment, together  with  their  imprisonment,  created  great  excitement  among  the  other 
members  of  the  force,  not  alone  on  this  reserve  but  in  all  the  Sioux  agencies.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Indians  to  see  anything  but  nersecution  in  this  treatment  of  its 
police,  and  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Justice  of  the  proceeding  is  not 
apparent  to  others,  and  the  action  stated  came  very  near  being  the  means  of  causing 
the  police  to  resign  in  a  body ;  and  this  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  ever  promptly 
and  cheerfully  yielded  obedience  to  every  order  of  the  Department,  and  faithfully 
aided  in  the  preservation  of  order,  shows  how  deeply  they  felt  the  injustice  of  the 
treatment  accorded  their  fellow-members  of  the  force. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  is  specially  invited  to  the  report  of  Dr.  L.  F. 
Michael,  the  agency  physician.  I  believe  that  upon  a  reserve  of  the  size  of  the  Che- 
yenne River  Agency,  and  in  view  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians,  at  least 
two  physicians  should  be  constantly  on  duty.    The  doctor's  report  is  as  follows : 

Not  being  associated  with  these  people  during  previoas  years,  it  is  qaite  difflonlt  to  say  what 
advances  have  been  made  daring  the  year.  Bat  to  the  oarefai  observer  it  1h  evident  that  advances  are 
made  along  the  various  lines  of  civiliKation. 

Daring  the  ten  months  of  my  charge  here  there  were  treated  840  cases,  and  during  the  year  50 
deaths  and  90  births. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  advancing  medicine  is  the  long  territory  over  which  the 
Indians  are  scattered.  I  firmly  believe  that  but  few  if  any  Indians  on  this  reserve  would  call  on  their 
' '  medicine  man  * '  if  they  had  ready  access  to  a  physician,  on  t  as  one-half  or  more  are  located  from  one  to 
three  days*  drive  from  the  agency,  the  reason  for  the  influence  of  the  medicine  man  becomes  apparent 
to  all.  In  case  of  any  sickness,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  rather  than  travel  f^^moO  to  100 
miles,  which  is  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  from  them,  they  do  the  next  best  thiuK  and  call  on  their 
native  *'  doctor."    Much  evil  oomea  firom  this.    The  *'  doctor  "  tries  to  impress  on  the  patient  and  hia 
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frienda  hici  great  powern,  recount  wonderfnl  cures,  etc.  This  famishes  fuel  for  many  flres  -vhiiah  in 
some  cases  are  almost  extinct,  but  bum  again  with  their  old-time  fury  and  nothing  bat  ill  resnlto 
from  such  practices. 

There  should  not  be  loss  than  two  physicians  on  this  reserve.  Much  sofferinff  cottld  be  Avoided  and 
the  day  of  the  native  medicine  roan  would  soon  bo  on  a  rapid  decline,  with  his  nndeaireable  infloenoe 
in  all  directions.  One  physician  should  remain  at  the  agency  continually.  It  i»  frequent  that  tbo 
physician  is  away  visiting  camps  from  three  to  ten  days  with  no  one  to  taike  charge  of  emsTg&aej 
cases. 

On  February  1,  1895,  there  was  opened  a  small  hospital  with  only  one  ward  con  tain Snff  six  beds. 
The  building  utilized  for  this  purpose  was  an  abandoned  day-school  building.  From  the  date  of  the 
opening  to  June  30.  twenty  six  cases  received  hospital  treatment,  with  one  death.  The  hoApital 
has  been  a  source  of  much  good,  and  with  more  room  and  better  service  it  will  be  one  of  the  grandest 
avenues  by  which  the  principles  of  good  cooking,  cleanliness,  fVesh  air,  in  short,  al!  the  reqnisitea  of 
bettor  home  life  can  be  instilled  and  the  patients  made  to  appreciate  them. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve  are  large  and  muscular;  especially  is  this  the  case  'with  the  wemeB. 
Wilh  more  suitable  surroundings  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  remain  stroni;  and  bealthT. 

One  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  Indian  race  is  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms,  and  it  1%  one  of  the 
penalties  they  pay  for  overcrowding  in  winter  in  small  log  houses  with  onlv  one  room  in  most  oasee, 
one  or  two  half  windows  with  one  d«>or<  Here  they  breathe  and  rebreatne  an  air  'which  in  some 
instances  is  utterly  unfit  for  respiration,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  where  some  one  la  aick.  Per- 
sons debilitated  from  any  cause  with  a  prodis^sition  to  disease  are  freqnently  infected  in  aach  place* 
bv  breathing  an  air  poluted  by  the  expectoration  of  tu1>erculous  patients  and  who.  under  more  favor- 
nolo  circumstances,  might  live  to  ripe  old  age.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  laiDdm  the 
necessity  of  a  suilicieney  of  good  air  and  light. 

In  constructing  houses  for  Indians  there  should  be  three  rooms,  and  in  no  case  less  than  two,  for 
various  reasons.  First,  it  destroys  to  a  certain  extent  the  daily  routine  of  the  tepee.  Sepante 
sleeping  apartments  are  desirable,  and  the  Indian  should  be  taught  the  necessitv  of  snch  arrange- 
ments. Judging  from  the  frequent  calls  made  on  the  agent  for  doors  and  windows,  eapecially  uie 
latter,  they  propose  to  have  sufficient  light.  • 

Dnring  the  entire  year  one  boarding  and  three  day  schools  have  been  maintained  on 
the  reserve,  and  three  boarding  schools  just  off  the  reserve  draw  their  pupils  mainly 
from  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  All  these  schools  have  fiilly  maintained  their 
standing  during  the  year,  and  the  special  condition  of  each  has  been  set  forth  from 
time  to  time  in  my  rei)orts  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

The  total  cost  or  maintaining  the  schools  and  average  attendance  during  the  school 
year  is  as  follows : 


School. 


Cost. 


Agency  boarding 
Ko.  6  cay  school . 
No.  7  day  school . 
No.  8  day  school . 


$16,602.53 
685.78 
730.49 
725.76 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 

102 
19 
10 
10 


The  names  of  the  employees  at  each  school  and  the  amount  paid  them  has  boon 
reported  quarterly  to  the  Indian  Office  as  required. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Episcopal,  and  Congrej^ational  churches  are  represonted 
here  by  missionaries  who  have  rendered  good  service  in  the  work.  It  is  a  soarca  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  note  the  steady  improvement  these  Indians  are  making 
under  che  efforts  put  forth  by  the  white  and  native  missionaries.  The  oontributioii 
of  the  Indians  for  church  purposes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $3,600  the 
past  year,  in  itaelf  shows  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  the  absence 
of  the  more  serious  crimes  and  offenses  among  them  proves  that  considerable  impres- 
sion has  been  made  by  the  missionaries. 

None  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  diminished  reserve  have  ever  been  able  to  have 
their  land  alloted  to  them,  for  the  reason  no  surveys  have  yet  been  made.  Requests 
have  been  made  for  the  required  surveys,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficint  funds  may 
soon  be  available  for  the  work.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  ready  and  desirous  of  hav^- 
ing  their  lands  alloted  so  that  they  can  make  permanent  improvements  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  doing  so  on  their  own  land. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  its  uniform  prompt  attention  to  all  the 
measures  recommended  from  time  to  time  for  the  advancement  of  these  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

Peter  CoucHBiAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCY. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  6rul^  Consolidated  Agenct, 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak,,  August  15,  1895. 

Sir:  In  oompliance  with  section  203,  regalations  1894,  and  yonr  circular  letter  of 
June  15,  1895, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  agencies  under  my  charge. 

CROW   CREEK. 

CenstlB. — The  census  of  this  tribe,  taken  July  1,  1895,  shows  a  total  population  of 
1,055 ;  of  this  number  963  are  full-blood  Indians  and  92  mixed  bloods. 

Oondltion  of  Indians. — The  past  year  has  marked  an  era  of  prosperity  for  these  peo- 
ple. They  have  shown  a  willing  dispusition  to  work  and  have  raised,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drought,  5,000  bushels  of  wheat,  8,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  will  have  2,000 
bushels  of  com  (figures  are  estimated).  They  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  hay, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  gather  6,000  tons,  which  amount  will  be  ample  for 
their  stock. 

Condition  of  agency. — The  agency  buildiugH  have  been  improved  by  a  coat  of  lead 
and  oil  and  the  roofs  protected  by  metallic  paint,  which  has  added  materially  te  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  This  work  bos  been  accomplished  entirely  by  the  agency 
employees,  not  a  dollar  having  been  paid  out  for  extra  labor  for  this  purpose.  Out- 
side of  fi  few  needed  repairs  on  the  barn,  warehouse  and  fence,  the  agency  is  now  in 
good  repair. 

Police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  have  rendered  efficient  service  and  are 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  regret  that 
they  can  not  be  given  a  better  salary. 

Judges. — The  judges  have  carefully  handled  all  cases  coming  before  them.  Their 
decisions  have  been  fair,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  satisfactory  te  the  Indians  and 
myself. 

Allotilients. — The  allotments  on  this  reservation  are  made — 857  in  all — and  the 
Indians  are  improving  them. 

Per  capita  payment — The  $50  per  capita  which  I  paid  these  people  in  January,  1895, 
to  486  heads  of  families  and  persons  over  18  years  of  age  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
last  of  the  stipulations  of  section  17,  Sioux  agreement,  1889.  The  money  as  a  rule  was 
judiciously  expended,  man^  of  the  Indians  improving  their  houses  and  claims,  and 
many  of  tnem  investing  their  money  in  useful  machinery.  I  am  i>leased  to  note  that 
no  drinking  or  gambling  was  reported  during  this  payment,  and  some  of  them  kept 
their  money  for  six  months. 

Inspection. — During  the  past  spring  I  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  Indians 
in  their  homes.  I  found  them  not  in  the  best  condition;  houses  were  often  dirty 
and  uninviting.  I  noticed  carefully  their  general  condition,  and  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  improve  their  home  surroundings. 

Farmers. — -While  making  the  tour  of  inspection  I  was  more  forcibly  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  work  of  the  farmer  was  not  satisfactory.  Heretofore  one  man  has 
attempted  te  instruct  and  help  all  of  these  people,  who  are  widely  scattered  over  a 
territory  covering  about  350,000  acres  of  land.  The  result  of  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  nil,  of  course.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  second  farmer  appointed,  and  then, 
by  a  little  strategy,  the  agency  farm  was  abandoned,  and  in  this  manner  I  got  three 
men  in  the  flehlT  I  at  once  divided  the  reservation  into  three  districts  and  put  a 
man  in  each.    The  good  results  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Conditlcn  of  stock. — The  horses  and  cattle  issued  last  year,  considering  the  failure  of 
crops  and  general  shortage  of  feed,  have  done  well.  The  Indians  have  shown  a 
commendable  spirit  in  caring  for  these  animals.  A  number  died  and  some  strayed 
away,  but  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  number  issued  have  been  lost. 

Bales  made  by  Indians. — Until  two  years  ago  these  people  had  never  supplied  any 
beef  cattle  and  were  taking  practically  no  care  of  their  cows  and  calves;  in  fact 
they  were  killing  them  ever^  day.  I  issued  an  order  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the 
agency  prohibiting  the  killing  of  cattle  only  on  written  permission.  The  results 
are  apparent.  Last  year  they  furnished  250,(XX)  pounds  of  gross  beef  and  this  year 
200|000  pounds.  For  the  first  time  they  have  a  fine  lot  of  calves.  It  is  a  low  esti- 
mate to  say  that  2,000  calves  were  born  this  year  and  in  a  few  years  more  these  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  supply  all  their  own  beef. 

They  have  supplied  the  school  with  wood,  and  this  year  will  have  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat,  which  I  am  now  authorized  to  purchase  for  grinding  into  flour. 

Banitary  ecnditian. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be;  the  transitional  stage  is  trying  to  their  constitutions.  The  death  rate 
for  the  past  year  has  exceeded  the  birth  rate  by  fourteen.  I  believe,  however,  we 
oan  soon  hope  for  a  better  state  of  affairs.    I  have  urged  them  to  habits  of  cleanli- 
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ness  and  they  have  been  cleaning  up  about  their  homes.  I  have  had  tbeir  lionaes 
disinfected  and  whitewashed  and  believe  that  in  this  manner  many  of  tbe  germs  of 
disease  have  been  destroyed.  Dr.  Bridges,  agency  physician,  has  written  a  very  full 
and  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject,  which  is  submitted  herewith. 
.  Iwae  from  the  block. — Perhaps  no  better  reformatory  measure  has  ever  1)6611.  insti- 
tuted  here  than  the  issuing  of  meat  from  the  block.  Heretofore  the  Indians  liave 
been  allowed  to  slaughter  their  own  beef  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  clis^nsting 
and  tended  to  foster  their  savage  natures  and  propensities.  Now  they  receive  their 
beef  dressed  by  an  experienced  butcher,  and  the  change  is  appreciated  even,  by  the 
Indians  themselves. 

Schools. — Crow  Creek  industrial  boarding.  This  school  is  located  at  tbe  agency 
and  has  a  capacity  for  140  pupils.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  152,  nvith  an 
average  attendance  of  138.  The  work  at  this  school  has  been  successfully  condaoted 
by  Superintendent  Avery,  and  the  year  just  closed  marks  an  advance  over  tbe  pre- 
ceding year,  which  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  but  few  chaog^es  were 
made  in  the  employees  duriug  the  school  year.  The  schoolroom  building  compJeted 
lute  last  fall  with  rolling  partitions  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  daring  the 
year  as  to  only  now  require  a  word  of  condemnation  for  the  partitions.  It  is  a  pnysi- 
oal  impossibility  for  any  teacher  to  render  satisfactory  service  where  these  roIUn^ 
nuisances  are  in  use. 

The  school  farm  has  not  been  as  successfully  managed  as  I  should  have  liked,  and 
the  yield  from  the  garden  will  be  light. 

Probably  no  better  thing  has  ever  been  done  for  this  school  than  the  purchasing 
of  twenty  milch  cows.  For  the  first  time  in  tbe  history  of  the  school  butter  making 
is  now  regularly  carried  on  and  the  table  is  daily  supplied  with  nice,  iresh  batter. 
The  children  eat  and  relish  both  that  and  the  milk. 

I  am  jpleaaed  with  the  results  obtained  in  this  school  and  have  nothing  bat  j^ood 
words  ior  the  employees,  who  have  generally  been  faithful  in  the  perH>rmance  of 
their  duties.  Superintendent  Avery  has  written  a  report,  which  is  full  and  compre- 
hensive, on  this  school,  which  I  respectfully  submit  herewith. 

Grace  Mission  school:  This  school  is  located  12  miles  southeast  from  the  agency 
and  has  a  capacity  for  40  children.  During  tbe  past  year  it  has  maintained  an 
average  of  that  number.  Miss  Grace  Howard  has  a  contract  for  30  pupils,  bat  her 
ambition  is  not  satisfied  with  that  number.  Her  school  is  well  managed,  the  chil- 
dren well  cared  for,  and  the  progress  made  is  decidedly  marked  over  tnat  of  larger 
schools.  Notwithstanding  tbe  excellent  work  done  by  this  good  lady,  some  officials 
declare  themselves  against  the  management  of  the  school,  and  pass  judgment  upon 
the  same  before  visiting  the  institution.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  establish 
more  schools  like  this  one. 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding:  This  school  is  located  16  miles  north  of  tbe 
agencv,  and  has  a  capacity  for  120  pupils.  During  the  past  year  their  contract  has 
been  tor  60,  but  they  nave  maintained  an  average  of  80  pupils.  This  school  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedictine,  and  is  well  managed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Rev.  Pius  Boehm.  This  school  has  done  a  good  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  their  contract  has  not  been  reduced. 

Beligion. — There  are  three  religious  denominations  represented  on  this  reservation — 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian.  The  Episcopal  church  is 
under  the  iurisdiction  of  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  missionary  bishop  for  South 
Dakota,  and  the  work  here  is  in  the  charge  of  Rev.  H.  Burt.  This  organization  has 
four  churches  and  a  fifth  station  where  religious  exercises  are  occasionally  held. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapel  at  their  school  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Right  Rev.  Marty,  while  the  work  is  carried  on  by  Rev.  Father  Fin  ton. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  church  14  miles  southeast  of  the  agency,  where  serxices 
are  held  at  stated  times  by  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson.  Just  now  a  regular  minister  is 
not  supplied. 

These  churches  are  doing  good  work  and  the  influence  among  the  Indians  is 
noticeable. 

LOWER  BRUL^  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  30  miles  north  of 
Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  and  7  miles  from  Crow  Creek  Agency. 

Census.— The  census,  taken  July  1, 1895,  shows  a  total  population  of  972,  of  which 
number  825  are  full  bloods  and  147  mixed  bloods. 

Condition  of  Indians. — The  Lower  Brnl^  Sioux  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  living 
on  their  reservation.  Only  about  seven  families  are  now  south  of  White  River. 
These  X)eople  have  shown  a  willing  disposition  to  work  and  have  cultivated  1,500 
acres,  which  has  yielded  a  fair  crop.  They  have  erected  60  houses  during  the  year^ 
and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  hay. 
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Agency. — The  Lower  Bml6  Agency  is  new  and  well  arranged.  The  buildings  are 
all  modern,  commodious,  and  well  constructed.  During  the  past  year  a  fence  was 
built  inclosing  the  agency  souare.  Outhouses,  coal  and  wagon  sheds  have  been  con- 
structed, and  1  doubt  if  in  tne  Indian  service  there  is  any  prettier  or  better  arranged 
agency. 

Poliea. — The  police  force  at  this  agency  is  composed  of  picked  men,  who  have  ren- 
dered most  satisfactory  service.  They  are  reliable,  courteous,  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Judges. — The  judges  at  this  agency  have  rendered  satisfactory  service  and  have 
relieved  me  of  many  petty  annoyances.  Their  decisions  have  generally  been  satis- 
factory. 

Allotments. — Mr.  S.  Winter,  special  allotting  agent,  has  just  completed  the  work  of 
allotting  these  Indians.  There  have  been  ^2  allotments  made.  There  are  still  25 
families  unallotted,  probably  60  persons  in  all ;  this  number  refusing  to  be  allotted. 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  agent  be  authorized  to  allot  them.  These  people 
are  anxious  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1889,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  kept  waiting. 

Farmen. — As  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  I  have  had  this  resei-ve  divided  into 
three  districts  and  placed  a  farmer  in  each.  The  results  of  bringing  these  Indians 
more  closely  in  touch  with  these  employees  is  apparent  and  much  good  has  been 
accomplished. 

Condition  of  stock. — These  people  have  only  a  limited  number  of  cattle  and  horses, 
but  are,  I  believe,  more  careful  of  their  stock  than  the  Crow  Creek  people.  The 
Lower  Brul^  Indians  are  constantly  urging  that  section  17,  Sioux  agreement,  1889,  be 
fulfilled.    When  this  is  done  these  people  will  be  well  supplied  with  stock  cattle. 

Bales  to  the  Ooyenunent — During  the  past  year  these  Inaians  have  supplied  about 
one-fourth  of  the  beef  cattle  purchased  for  issue.  They  have  supplieid  the  school 
with  wood  and  will  have  some  wheat  for  market. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Lower  Bruld  Indians  is  about  the 
same  as  at  Crow  Creek.  I  have  had  their  houses  whitewashed  on  the  interior  and 
hope  that  another  year  will  find  the  death  rate  very  much  diminished.  The  birth 
rate  has  fallen  off  two  at  this  agency.  Dr.  Caskie,  agency  physician,  has  reported 
upon  these  matters  and  I  submit  the  same  herewith. 

Issue  tram  the  block. — Here,  as  at  Crow  Creek,  beef  is  now  issued  from  the  block 
and  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 

Old  agency. — The  taking  down  of  the  old  agency  and  issuing  the  lumber  to  Indians 
has  been  a  godsend  to  these  people.  Many  who  had  been  without  homes  are 
now  occupying  comfortable  houses,  constructed  l^om  material  saved  from  the  old 
buildings. 

Schools. — There  is  but  one  school  on  this  reservation  and  that  is  now  located  at  the 
agency.  This  school  was  only  opened  last  spring  and  has  a  capacity  for  150  chil- 
dren. It  had  an  enrollment  of  128  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  buildings,  eight 
in  all,  are  modem,  commodious  structures,  and  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $32,400  to  the 
Government.  There  is  now  a  system  of  waterworks  under  course  of  construction, 
which  will  be  completed  within  a  few  days.  When  finished,  excellent  water  facili- 
ties and  fire  protection  will  be  provided.  The  management  of  this  school  under  the 
snperintendency  of  George  W.  r«ellis  has  been  successful.  For  further  details  see 
his  report  herewith. 

Religion. — There  are  two  denominations  who  hold  regular  services  on  this  reserva- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic;  Presbyterians  holding  services  occa- 
sionally. These  churches  are  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  those  at  Crow  Creek, 
with  Luke  C.  Walker  iu  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  agency  and  two  out- 
stations.    All  are  doing  good  among  the  Lower  Bruld  people. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  mention  that  at  both  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6 1  have 
generally  been  well  supported  in  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  agency  and  I  have  no 
words  but  those  of  commendation  for  my  employees.  Especially  has  my  clerical 
force  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  their  lauorious  duties.  Both  of 
my  chief  clerks,  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Hays,  are  deserving  q^  special  mention  for 
the  tact  and  executive  ability  they  have  displayed  when  I  nave  necessarily  been 
absent  from  the  agency.  To  all  of  my  employees  and  to  your  office  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  cordial  support  and  hearty  cooperation  given  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred  Treon, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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Ekpout  of  Physician,  Crow  Cresk  Rkskkvation. 

Crow  Cbkek  Indian  Aobncy,  8.  Dak.,  June  SO,  2896. 

Snt:  In  compliance  with  the  regnlations  I  have  the  honor  to  nahmit  my  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  Ju8t  closed. 

The  general  health  has  been  rather  oetter  than  dnring  the  past  three  year*  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  last  year.  There  were  376  cases  of  sufficit* nt  gravity  to  warrant  being  entered  on  the 
sanitary  records.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  were  attended  at  their  homes  and  I  traveled  2,429 
miles  in  making  them  422  visits.  The  remaining  194  were  treated  at  the  dispensary  or  In  their  tents 
near  the  agencv.  Matters  too  insignificant  to  cumber  tbe  records  with  numbered  386,  consisting  of 
slight  "colds,*  ear  and  tooth  ache,  sprains,  etc.  I  also  gave  surgical  attention  to  74  caaea  of  ramor 
impoitance,  embracing  the  extraction  of  t«eth,  lancing  boils,  dressing  small  wounds,  etc.  These  facta 
are  only  mentioned  as  an  evidence  that  these  people  are  making  a  decided  and  commendable  advance 
in  calling  upon  the  physician  when  his  services  are  required. 

There  were  64  deatbs  from  the  following  causes : 


Tuberculosis 18 

Infantile  convnlsions 3 

Dysentery 4 

Cholera  infantmn 2 

Pneumonia 4 

Cirrhosis  of  li  ver 2 


Suicide 2 

Bronchitis 2 

Other  diseases 17 

Total li 


Ten  were  infants  under  I  year  old,  19  were  between  1  and  5  years  old,  and  23  were  over  5— CO  males 
and  18  females.    Eleven  of  the  adults  were  married. 

There  were  40  births— 19  males  and  21  females.  Nine  of  these  infants  died  during  the  year  in  which 
they  were  bom. 

Gonsnmption  in  some  of  its  forms  continues  to  be  the  principal  canae  of  death ;  its  ravages  amoag 
these  people  is  astounding.  Not  taking  into  account  the  deaths  from  other  causes,  but  considering 
only  tnose  due  to  tubercular  trouble,  it  is  found  that  the  deaths  from  this  cause  alone  exceed  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  death  rate  per  1,000  from  all  causes  in  more  than  200  of  our  largest  cities. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  a  large  death  rate  is  the  mortality  among  infants  fh)m  a  few  days  to  a  year 
old.  These  are  largely  due  to  a  want  of  care  on  tbe  part  of  parents,  not  want  of  knowledge.  They 
know,  in  most  instances,  how  very  wrong  they  are  acting,  out  ratner  than  forego  a  visit  to  some 
dance  or  "powwow,"  and  against  the  strict  injunction  of  the  physician,  they  will  take  a  little  babe, 
sick  with  or  Just  recovering  from  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  onli  of  a  warm  house,  load  it  in  a  wagon, 
drive  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty-five  miles  and  camp  in  a  thin  cotton  tent,  possibly  with  the  tem- 
perature  at  or  below  Eero.  Else  come  to  the  agency  with  a  little  one  siiflering  from  a  flux  or  diarrhea, 
mi  it  np  on  com,  candy,  green  fruit,  etc.,  and  in  each  instance  wonder  why  the  babj  died.  Shade  of 
Esculapins!  it  would  be  far  more  wonderful  if  it  did  not  die.  It  is  an  utter  impossftlUty  to  satisfac- 
torily treat  this  class  of  cases  at  their  homes  and  it  seems  but  just  that  the  governmental  mantle 
of  charity,  now  so  broadly  covering  the  older  Indians,  should  be  slightly  widened  to  include  these 
helpless  little  ones,  who  are  wholly  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  reservation  is  good  and  I  am  sure  that  the  perfect  oondi- 
tion  in  which  the  agency  grounds  are  kept  is  having  its  effect  as  an  example  upon  the  Indians.  During 
the  past  two  months  I  made  a  careful  personal  inspection  of  149  Indian  houses,  and  the  following  shows 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  found : 

Condition—  Condition- 
Perfect 10            Dirty 20 

Good 30  Verydirty 20 

Fair 64  Filthy 16 

In  making  this  inspection  consideration  was  given  the  general  cleanliness  of  beds,  bedding,  cloth- 
ing,  dishes,  cooking  vessels,  as  well  as  freedom  from  vermin,  odor,  garbage,  etc.,  and  I  feel  justified 
in  saying  it  is  a  cr^table  showing.  Most  of  tbe  houses  have  recently  hM  a  coat  of  whitewash,  each 
bucketful  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  disinfectant,  which,  added  to  the  sanitary  qualities  of 
the  lime,  places  these  houses  in  the  very  best  possible  shape.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  your  farmers  deserve  much  credit  for  the  thorough  and  efiicieut  manner  in  which  they  did  this 
work. 

Indnatrial  boarding  school.— Pupils  and  employees  have  enjoyed  excellent  health,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  improvements  made  in  buildings  and  grounds.  Other  things  being  equal  it  is  always 
true  that  disease  is  found  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  fmitfulness  of  the  field  for  its  pn^uction.  Our  field, 
thanks  t^o  the  energy  of  all  concerned,  was  not  a  (^od  producer  durini;  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  there  were  entered  on  the  sanitary  reports  63  males  and  73  females,  total,  186;  dis- 
charged, 132;  remaining  on  hand  and  transferred  to  reservation  sanitary  report,  4.  Ninety -eight  of 
the  136  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  given  2,501  days^  treatment.  Oiie  patient  ftt>m  the  reserva- 
tion was  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  given  123  days'  treatment.  An  accurate  record  of  the  days  lost 
fWmi  school  by  reason  of  sickness  was  kept  and  it  is  found  that  from  this  cause  pupils  were  out  of 
school  1,128  days. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hall,  who  took  charge  of  the  hospital  last  November,  whilo  not  a  trained  nurse,  has 
given  satisfaction,  being  faithful,  wiUing,  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  I  also  wish  in 
uiis  connection  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  ofSupt.  F.  F.  Avery,  as  well  as  the 
interest  he  baa  manifested  in  the  work  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  at  the  hospital. 

The  woodwork  and  walls  of  the  hospital  are  not  in  the  best  sanitary  condition.  The  buildinghaa 
now  been  in  constant  use  for  three  years  and  is  undoubt<*dly  in  a  disease-breeding  condition,  w  ith 
the  assistance  of  the  nunie  I  painted  the  girls*  ward  and  by  the  help  of  some  kind  friends  secured  45 
pounds  of  gypsine.  which  we  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  front  portion  of  the  house,  including  the 
kitchen  ana  dining  room,  but  this  is  not  enough,  the  entire  building  should  have  a  ooatof  gypsine 
or  other  equally  good  wall  covering. 

A  ventilator  for  the  girls'  ward  should  be  provided.  With  no  system  of  ventilation  it  is  almost 
impoisible  to  tree  the  air  from  deleterious  impurities  and  offensive  o^ors.  A  roof  ventilator  that  will 
answer  every  purpose  can  be  made  in  the  shops  here  and  at  little  cost.  A  bath  tub  in  the  girls'  ward 
is  greatly  neeaed,  and  I  very  respectfully  ask  that  yoii  will,  if  possible,  supply  the  hospital  with  these 
mnch-needed  improvements. 

The  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the  hereditary  taint  of  scrofula  in  these  children  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  we  have  not  had  so  many  cases  develop  during  the  past  year,  and  those  we 
did  have  are  markedly  less  severe  and  more  inclined  to  yield  to  treatment. 
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This  improrement  is  largely  due  to  better  sanitary  and  hygienic  arrangements.  We  now  have  an 
average  of  nearly  300  cnblo  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupil,  andwhile  not  enoagh  i»  so  much  more  than 
we  formerly  had  that  I  see  every  reason  for  congratulation  and  encouragement. 

The  bendSt  to  the  children  from  these  advances  is  to  some  extent  ofiiset  bv  overwork  in  a  hot,  dirty, 
laundry— work  Uiat  is  necessarily  unhealthy,  and  also  far  too  heavy  for  these  children— work  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  we  were  within  the  pale  of  SUte  law.  It  is  claimed  that  this  work  is  a  part 
of  their  education ;  granted,  but  inseparably  connected  with  labor  so  arduous  and  unhealthy  is  death, 
and  I  scarcely  think  it  right  to  teach  them  to  die  by  killing  them.  In  my  monthly  report  to  the  Hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  nidian  Affairs  for  February,  1805J[  called  attention  to  this  matter  and  since 
that  time  I  am  but  the  more  convinced  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  children  of 
the  heaviest  of  this  woxk. 

The  food  supplied  has  been  satisfactory  but  there  still  exists  a  lack  of  variety.  Veeetables,  milk, 
butter,  ete.,  should  be  supplied  at  all  seasons :  if  they  can  not  be  produced,  they  should  oe  purchased. 
This  question  of  food  is  a  matter  directly  aflM^ng  nealth,  and  a  disregard  in  the  past  is  to  a  great 
extMDt  responsible  for  the  present  debilitated  and  enfeebled  physical  condition  of  these  children. 

The  olotning  and  shoes  supplied  to  the  children  have,  in  the  main,  been  very  good.  The  night  shirts 
furnished  the  Doys  are  of  muslin ;  they  should,  at  least  in  the  winter,  be  of  flannel.  To  undress  in  a 
temperature  of  zero  and  get  into  a  thin  cotton  garment  is  not  conducive  to  health,  comfort,  or  evenness 
of  temper. 

The  medical  supplies  were  of  fair  quality  and  mostly  up  to  the  standard  in  weight  and  measure. 
The  dispensary  has  been  newly  painted  inside  and  out,  the  shop  ware  relabeled,  and  it  now  preeents  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

In  conclusion,  while  recognizing  the  help  I  have  had  from  everyone,  I  especially  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  and  aid  received  irom  the  Indian  Office  and  yourself  regarding  supplies.    Yon  have 
recommended  and  they  have  allowed  everything  asked,  and  I  have  earnestly  striven  to  show  my 
appreciation  by  using  all  given  me  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage. 
Respectnilly, 

T.  M.  Bbidqes,  Agency  Phyiieian. 

Fkbd  Tbion,  UniUd  State*  Indian  Agent. 


Rkport  of  Superintendext  of  Crow  Creek  School. 

Cbow  Crbek  Agknct,  S.  Dak.,  Industrial  Boardino  School,  August  G,  1896. 

Sa:  In  eomliaBca  with  yoor  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  ooncem- 
ing  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1805.  My  connection  with  the  school  dates  from  November  10,  1804. 
Beni.  F.  Taylor,  now  superintendent  of  the  Chilocco  training  school,  having  been  my  immediate 
predecessor. 

Capacity,  attendance,  etc. — The  school  can  properlv  accommodate  140  pupils.  The  total  enrollment 
during  the  year  was  152—80  boys  and  72  girls.  Of  these  5  boys  und  8  girls  were  transferred  to  train- 
ing schools  early  in  the  year.  TUhe  average  attendance  from  September  1  to  June  22  was  138.  There 
has  been  but  little  trouble  in  maintaining  attendance,  owing  to  your  attitude  and  to  the  fact  that  these 
Indians  seem  to  be  reasonably  friendly  to  scheols. 

Health. — An  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  pupils  hero  seem  to  have  inherited  ncrofulous  blood  and 
weak  lunffs.  Otherwise  than  in  respect  to  these  chronic  conditions,  their  average  health  during  the 
year  has  toco  ^ood,  there  having  been  no  epidemics  of  even  the  milder  diseases  and  but  few  canes  of 
serious  acute  aiokness.  The  agency  and  aohocd  physician.  Dr.  T.  M.  Bridges,  has  been  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  school,  medical  and  sanitaiy. 

Smploysss,— Most  of  the  employees  have  been  foithful  and  efficient  throughout  the  year.  Those  whose 
services  have  not  been  satisfactory  have  been  mentioned  in  special  reporw. 

Schoehroom  work.— Without  desiring  to  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  work  of  all  the  class-room 
teachers,  I  am  compelled  to  report  that  the  total  reanlts  in  the  schotdrooras  have  been  meager,  in  my 
opinion.  Doubtless  I  am  partly  reaponsible  for  the  fact.  I  hope  for  much  better  results  aunng  the 
coming  year. 

Indnsoial  woA. — I  have  believed  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  to  be  of  primary  importance 
and  have  given  it  especial  attention.  It  has  seemed  to  roe  more  necessary  to  distribute  its  burdens 
equitably  and  to  arrange  for  proper  rotation  and  supervision  of  the  work,  than,  for  example,  to  have 
all  the  pupils  in  any  particular  grade  recite  together  in  the  same  schoolroom  class.  Adherence  to  this 
principle  nas  occasioned  some  fnction  with  thqpe  who  have  not  had  the  industrial  problems  to  solve, 
and  possibly  it  has,  in  some  small  measure,  confused  and  retarded  schoolroom  work,  but  not,  I  am 
certain,  to  any  serious  extent. 

The  school  nas  no  shops,  but  there  is  never  dearth  of  employment.  The  boys  operate  the  school 
farm  and  garden,  care  for  the  stock,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  other  heavy  miHcellaneous  work,  and,  with 

1>roper  supervision,  do  it  faithfully  and  well.  They  are  acquiring  practical  use  of  English  iMigaaffe, 
earning  to  do  business  such  as  they  will  have  opportunity  to  do  aftor  they  leave  school,  becoming 
used  to  working  regularly,  and,  without  leaving  reservation  life  at  a  distance  which  may  lend 
enchantment  to  it,  or  becoming  strangers  to  what  its  pressure  will  be  outside  the  school,  they  are 
learning,  in  a  constitutional  way,  that  regular  industry  is  not  necessarily  painful  or  degrading,  and 
that  civilization  means  superior  comfort  and  independence. 

The  girls  learn  all  brancnes  of  domestic  work,  including  dairy  work,  and  become  proficient  in  them, 
and  proud  of  their  proficiency.  A  number  of  schoolers  who  received  cash  annuity  paymenta  last 
winter  spent  most  of  the  money  (with  the  approval  of  their  parents)  for  sewing  machines  and  furni- 
ture to  be  taken  to  their  homes,  and  a  numoer  of  them  have  famished  rooms  at  home,  which  are 
reserved  strictly  for  them,  and  which  their  parentrt  take  much  pride  in  exhibiting. 

Farm  and  garden.— A  large  garden  was  planted  and  the  school  had  an  abundant  supply  and  variety 
of  vegetables  durine  the  latter  part  of  the  school  session.  About  30  acres  of  oats  have  been  harvestea. 
These  were  injurecTby  frost  and  the  grain  will  scarcely  be  worth  thrashing,  but  the  crop  will  make 
excellent  feed.    Lator  farm  and  garden  crops  have  been  greatl>  injured  by  orought.  • 

My  iudgment  is  that  stock  raising,  poultryjiuLsing,  and  dairying  should  be  the  chief  iodustrieshere 
almost  to  exclusion  of  efibrt  to  raise  grain.  Farming  for  grain  is  proving  to  be  a  raoRt  discouraging 
avocation  for  even  whito  settlers  in  this  particular  section  of  country,  and  is  about  equally  discour- 
aging and  noneducative  as  an  em|doymsat  for  Indian  boys;  but  catUe  will  fatten  for  mai^et  or  will 
^ve  milk  the  year  round  in  absoluto  ignorance  of  other  feed  than  grass  and  native  hay. 

6069  I  A ^19 
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Bnildizin  and  eaoipment. — The  Bchool  plant  baa  l»een  materially  imfffoved  durinj;  the  ycM&r.  The 
dormitoiTea  haye  been  slightly  remodeled  aud  somewhat  enlarged,  and  are  now  £^lv  commodioua  and 
comfortable  for  the  present  enrollment  of  pupils,  although  stUlmore  cnbio  space  and  floor  space  would 
be  desirable ;  also  some  safe  means  of  moderating  the  temperature  in  them  during  the  bitterly  cold 
winter  season. 

In  October  a  new  schoolhoase  of  four  rooms  was  completed.  This  is  a  sabstMitial  and  w^ll-finlshed 
building,  bat  its  v^Uuo  is  greatly  impaired  by  roller  partitions  which  are  very  unsatiafactury,  and  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  reports.  In  case  they  shall  be  replaced  by  solid  walls,  as  is  now  con- 
templated, the  school  will  asain  bo  withont  any  room  for  general  assembly,  and  another  building  or 
an  addition  to  the  school  building  will  be  greatly  needed. 

A  much  needed  lavatory  and  bathroom  has  been  added  to  the  girls'  building,  and  bath  tabs  with  the 
necessary  heaters,  etc.,  have  been  placed  in  both  the  boys'  and  the  eirls'  buildings. 

All  the  building  has  been  repainted  during  the  year,  and  finally,  out  not  least  Important,  the  entire 
system  of  waterworks  is  being  relaid  with  new  pipe,  the  old  having  become  almost  worthless. 

Twenty  milch  cows,  which  were  greatly  needed,  were  purcbased  during  the  last  quarter. 

Material  for  a  dairy  building,  aud  for  sheds,  sidewalks,  and  miscellaneous  repairs,  has  recently  been 
allowed. 

Improvements  needed. — An  addition  to  the  laundry  and  a  better  equipment  of  it  are  T-ery  greatly 
needed,  although  it  is  not  desired  to  have  enough  steam  machinery  to  do  all  the  work.  It  is  desired 
to  teach  pupils  to  do  all  kinds  of  domestic  work  by  methods  which  will  be  practicable  in  their  homes, 
and  with  appurtenances  which  they  will  be  able  to  obtain,  and  constant  effort  is  made  to  do  this.  Tet 
a  boarding  school  of  any  considerable  size  can  not  possibly  be  made  an  exact  coanterpHrt  of  a  well- 
regulated  liome,  and  it  seems  more  important  to  have  necessary  work  well  done  without  uoneoessarily 
burdening  the  health  and  strength  of  the  pupils,  and  causing  tuem  to  fairly  hate  the  name  and  thooj^bt 
of  such  work,  than  to  do  it  by  any  particular  methods.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  this  school  during  the  year  has  been  138.  The  laundry  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  boilding  and 
with  appliances  which  would  be  appropriate  for  a  school  of  30. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  steam  heat  and  electric  light  in  this  connection,  but 
maintenance  of  them  would  probably  cost  but  little  more  than  the  ftiel  and  kerosene  now  consumed 
in  our  stoves  and  lamps,  and  they  would  very  greatly  conserve  safety  and  comfort, — ^particnliirly 
safety. 

For  sanitary  reasons  there  should  be  a  complete  system  of  sewers. 

Large  cisterns  for  storing  rain  water  would  be  a  very  valuable  improvement,  a  little  sine-lined  afiBair 
of  twenty-five  barrels  capacity  being  the  present  equipment  in  that  line.  The  water  supplied  by  our 
water- woiks  is  very  haro,  and  is  not  fit  for  all  purposes.  All  our  drinking  water  is  hauled  from  the 
Missouri  River,  and  is  not  always  good,  or  clean,  when  it  is  put  into  the  above  mentioned  cistern,  Mid 
probably  it  never  is  so  when  it  is  pumped  out. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  cordial  support  and  unflagging  interest  in  the  sncoess  of  the 
school. 

Very  respeotf^y,  F&ajtk  F.  AyiBT,  StipertnUndefU, 

Fred  Tbbon,  United  StcUe*  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Supkrintendknt  op  Lower  Brul^  School. 

LowBB  Bbul^  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  July  16,  1896. 

Sm:  The  following  report  of  the  Lower  BmlA  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1805  is 
respectfnlly  submitted : 

No  difficulty  whatever  was  experienced  in  filling  the  school ;  pupils  began  to  arrive  a  week  before 
time,  and  on  September  1,  severul  more  than  our  real  capacity  were  in  attendance. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  a  new  school  plant  entire  was  erected  at  the  new  agency,  about  30  miles 
up  the  liver  from  the  old  location.  The  new  plant  consists  of  a  girls'  dormitory,  a  ooys'  dormitory, 
-recitation  hall,  an  employees'  cottage,  a  mess  hall  and  kitchen,  a  laundry,  a  warehouse  and  work- 


lighted 

and  well-ventilated  school  rooms,  besides  ample  halls  and  cloakrooms. 

Three  of  the  schoolrooms  are  separate  from  each  other  by  roller  partitions,  so  that  when  desired 
thev  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  room.  These  partitionn,  however,  permitting  as  they  do  the  pene- 
tration of  sound  from  one  room  to  another  to  such  an  extent  that  any  slight  noise  occurring  in  one 
room  is  distinctly  audible  in  an  adjoining  one,  interfere  very  greatly  with  schoolroom  work.  A  special 
report  on  this  snltject  has  been  made  to  the  Department,  ana  it  is  noped  that  authority  will  be  given 
to  remove  the  roller  partitions  and  to  put  in  in  their  stead  solid  partitions.  The  fact  that  the  hoys' 
dormitory  contains  an  excellent  assembly  room  obviates  any  necessity  for  the  roller  partitions  in  the 
recitation  ball. 

The  mess  hall  contains  a  fine,  large,  wolMighted  dining  room  and  a  kitchen  with  china  closet  and 
storeroom,  while  under  the  kitchen,  and  of  about  the  same  size,  is  a  splendid  stone-walled  cellar. 
The  laundnr  is  a  two-story  building,  the  lower  floor  being  used  lor  washing  and  ironing  rooms  and 
the  upper  for  a  drying  room.  The  warehouse  and  workshop  contains  a  nxim  in  which  to  store  school 
property,  a  workroom,  and  a  large  shed  for  wagons  and  machinery.  The  bam  is  a  small  building  con- 
taining namess  room,  feed  room,  stalls  for  four  horses,  and  overliead  room  for  about  four  tons  of  hsy. 

The  school  buildings  are  nii*ely  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  the  campus 600  feet  square  being 
inclosed  with  a  neat  picket  fence.  The  farm  comprising  about  280  acres— 30  acres  cultivated  land  Mid 
the  remainder  pasture  land— is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  substantial  4- wire  fence. 

A  system  of  sewerage  has  just  been  completed.  Ditches  have  been  made  and  pipe  is  being  laid  for 
waterworks.  The  pump  and  engine  have  been  placed  in  position  and  a  neat  engine  house  erected. 
The  contract  has  been  let  and  work  has  begun  on  a  l.OOO-barrel  water  tank,  the  top  of  which  ia  to  be 
80  feet  ft%m  the  ground.    It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  in  good  working  order  by  September  1. 

Lumber  is  on  the  ground  sufficient  for  the  laying  of  about  1,200  feet  of  walk,  but  this  work  can  not 
well  be  done  until  the  water  pipe  is  laid  and  the  ditches  are  fiUed  uo.  A  large  cattle  shed  has  been 
built  mainly  ttom.  lumber  obt«dned  from  the  old  school  buildings  when  they  were  torn  down. 

The  school  moyed  into  its  new  quarters  February  23,  with  IBO  pupils,  61  of  whom  were  new. 
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The  ©nrollmont  average  attendance  and  classification  for  the  year  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1895. 


M. 


First  quarter 9 

Second  quarter 17 

Third  quarter 40 

Fourth  quartet ,  41 


1 
rst 

Second  |  Thin! 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 
en- 

ar.      year.       year. 

• 

year. 

year. 

rolled. 

F.  ^  M. 

F.    M.  \  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

6     13 

16  -    7       4       6 

7 

1 

7 

36 

40 

15 

4  1    5       7 

5  '  10 

10 

1       4 

39 

39 

38 

5  1    5     10 

6     11 

13 

1 

5 

67 

67 

38 

6 

I     6       9 

7 

11 

13 

1 

5 

68 

09 

Arer- 

Bge 

attend* 

ance. 


73.6 

73.6 

88.9 

127.6 


ATerage  attendance  for  the  year,  94.3. 

A  great  deal  of  exceUont  work  was  done  in  the  schoolroom.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
owing  to  the  interruption  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  school  int^  its  new  quarters,  the  taking  in  of 
■o  many  new  pupils,  the  frequent  cnanr^es  in  teifchers  in  the  highest  room,  and  the  evident  Ia«k  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of  the  teachers,  the  work  in  this  department  was  not  on  the  whole 
auocessfol.  However,  with  a  certain  change  or  changes  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  he  made, 
we  confidently  expect  different  results  for  the  coming  year.  A  kindergarten  established  in  April  was 
an  interesting  ana  successful  feature  of  the  literary  work. 

Industrial  work  for  both  boys  and  girls  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  in 
former  reports.  An  immense  anioiint  of  hard  work  has  been  done  by  the  boys  in  the  hanling  of 
water,  building  of  fences,  preparing  of  fuel,  etc.  As  a  result  of  their  labors,  directed  and  assisted 
by  the  industrial  teacher,  we  nave  an  excellent  garden.  The  table  was  provided  with  an  abundance 
of  small  vegetables. 

Our  potato  patch  is  in  fine  condition  and  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  cominc 
year.  A  field  of  20  acres  of  millet  was  al80  put  in.  It  looks  well,  but  is  beginning  to  show  the  neea 
of  rain. 

About  two  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  school  20  milch  cows,  10  breeding  cows,  and  1  bull  were  pnr- 
chased  for  the  school.  Our  herd  now  numbers,  calves  and  all,  60  head.  This  is  oertahily  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  a  stock  country-.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  raising  of  crops ;  the  rain  fall 
is  too  light  and  uncertain;  it  is  always  sufficient,  however,  to  make  pasture  good  and  hay  fairly 
abundant.  Itinetynine  out  of  100  children  who  attend  this  school  will  undoubtedly  remain  on  this 
reservation  after  their  school  days  are  over,  and  stock  raising  being  the  only  industi^  by  which  they 
may  become  self  supporting,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  it  be  made  a  specialty  here.  I  expect  shortly 
to  submit  an  estimate  for  a  dairv,  so  that  while  the  boys  are  learning  how  to  take  care  of  tne  stock  the 
girls  will  be  properly  instructed  in  the  care  of  milk  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Daring  the  year  15  hogs  were  slaughtered,  netting  2,400  pounds  of  pork.  The  ponltry  yielded  137 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  263  pounds  of  clioTce  buttor  was  made.  A  fine  lot  of  butter  is  now  being  made 
and  packed  ^wn  for  future  consumption. 

The  matron's  department  has  been  well  taken  care  of.  Under  her  direction  50  yards  of  lace  and 
many  rugs,  mats,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  girls.  Particular  attention  was  given  by  lier  to  preventing 
Dakota  talking  among  the  girls,  witfi  good  results.  The  girls  were  at  all  times  kept  clean  and  neatly 
clothed. 

As  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  boys,  partly  because  our  supply  of  clothing  was  limited,  bat  mainly 
because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  asnistant  matron,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  the  boys' 
clothing,  dormitories,  etc.  The  assistant  matron  is  an  Indian  girl  who,  while  possessing  many  estima- 
ble qualities,  is  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  care  and  discipline  to  a  certain  extent  of  70  Indian  bova.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  also  that  it  is  not  in  the  interCHt  of  English  speaking  to  put  new  pupils  m  the 
charge  of  a  nerson  who  speaks  their  native  language.  The  temptation  to  use  it  in  their  work  among 
them  is  too  frequently  yielded  to.  I  am  heartify  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  employing  Indians  in 
preference  to  whites  mpositions  which  they  are  competent  to  fill,  but  I  do  not  think  the  success  of  a 
school  should  be  jeopardised  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  place  for  an  Indian. 
This  young  lady  would  make  a  good  seamstress  in  a  small  school  or  would  do  fairly  well  as  assistant 
matron  in  a  school  where  her  work  would  be  in  the  same  building  as  that  of  the  chief  matron,  but  she 
is  not  competent  to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  matron  in  this  school,  where  her  work  is  in  a  bnilding 
located  300  feet  from  that  in  which  the  chief  matron  resides.  This  is  to  my  mind  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  a  competent  white  woman  may  be  appointed  to  this 
position  ana  that  this  young  lady  be  given  a  place  she  is  competent  to  fill. 

The  matron  has  had  general  oversight  of  the  sewing  room,  laundry,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and 
except  in  one  instance  bos  l>oen  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  ladies  having  charge  of  those 
departments. 

It  was  found  necessary  during  the  last  quarter  to  relieve,  because  of  advancing  old  age  and  for  other 
reasons,  the  lady  who  had  been  filling  the  position  of  cook.  The  new  incumbent  is  in  every  way  com- 
petent.   Food  has  been  well  prepared  and  neatly  served. 

This  has  been  a  trying  year  for  tho  senmstnVa  and  laundress.  They  have  been  required  to  pot  in 
long  hours  of  service  and 'have  done  it  cheerfullv  and  uncomplainingly.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification 
to  ful  who  know  of  the  amount  and  character  of  service  rendered  by  them  that  they  have  received  a 
0uh«tantial  increase  of  salary. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sic^ess  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Two  deaths  occurred  and 
several  pupils  were  excused  from  school  on  the  physician's  recommendation.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
a  nurse  nas  been  added  to  our  force  for  the  coming  year.    A  small  hospital  is  very  much  needed. 

Other  urgent  needs  are  poultry  house,  fuel  houne,  hog  house,  and  steam-heating  plant.  The  last- 
named  item  is  demanded  by  every  couHideration  of  health,  comfort,  convenience,  cleanliness,  economy, 
and  the  lessening  of  danger  from  fire. 

Our  most  sincere  thanks  are  duo  and  hereby  tendered  yourself  and  tho  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Aflfairs  for  our  new  buildings  and  the  generous  treatment  of  estimates,  and  to  Agent  Treon 
and  Clerk  in  Charge  Uayes  for  uniform  courtesy  and  cordial  support  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Gbo.  W.  ITellis,  SuperinUnd4nt. 

The  StTPBRINTEXDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Fred.  Treon,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pink  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  1,  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the<innaal  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1895,  viz: 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  etc.,  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  agency, 
and  is  taken  from  the  census  roll  of  1894-95,  prepared  under  my  direction,  ana 
which  is,  I  believe,  fairly  accurate.  It  is  as  accurate  as  can  be  made  under  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  regulations  and  instructions  from  your  office  regarding 
expense,  etc. 


Number  of  families , 

Number  of  males 

Number  of  females 

Total,  both  sexes 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 

Number  of  children  between  6  and 

16  years  of  i^e 

Number  ot  day-schools  in  operation. 

Number  of  ddCy -school  teachers 

Number  of  day  school  assistants  or 

senoral  housekeepers 

Ouier  schools,  one  only,  viz:    The 

Holy  Rosary  Mission 


Districts. 


Wakpa- 
mini. 


283 


White 
Caay. 


344 


507 
661 


649 
679 


1.068  I     1.328 


270 
351 

261 
3 
3 

2 

1 


356 
448 

301 
4 
4 


Wounded 
Knee. 


346 


657 
690 


Porcu- 
pine. 


198 

373 
419 


Medicine' 
Root. 


1,356 


792 


352 
444 

336 
6 
6 

6 


200 
255 

176 
3 
3 


251 


445 
548 


993 


Paas 
Creek. 

Qnuid 
total. 

190  ' 

1,«W 

40« 
438 

3,637 
3,344 

844 

6.3ai 

222 
346 

200 
256 

231 
4 
4 

210  1 
5 
5 

4 

5 

1,600 
2,100 

1.515 
25 
25 

24 


The  following  statistics  of  day  schools  and  the  attendance  is  also  submitted  for 
your  information,  viz : 


Name  of  teacher. 


T.  A^Hutson 

Mary  R.  Henry 

E.W.Truitt 

Z.A.Parker 

H.E.Brown 

Elmore  L.  Chief 

E.M.  Keith 

John  S.  Spear 

M.  C.  Prescott 

Mary  Morgan 

J.  M!.  Sweeney 

n.  A .  Mussmau 

Thomas  Black  B<!ar 

E.  A.  Srhuekler 

W.  M.  Rol»ert8on . . . 
E.W.  Olensou 

F.  F.  Cushnian 

Lnla  Ashcraft 

J .  B.  Freeland 

Clarence  T.  Stars. . . 

Wm.  H.Barten 

Stephen  Waggoner. 
John  M.S.  Linn  — 
Wm.  C.Garrett.... 
Edward  C.Scovel... 


Total. 


School. 

Average 
attend- 

Salary 
paid 

Salary 
paid  assist- 
ant teach- 

All other 
expenaes, 
indnding 

ance. 

teacher. 
$600.00 

er  or  gen> 

aralhouae- 

koeper. 

building 
andrepi^s. 

No.   1 

16.17 

None. 

$168.64 

i  No.  2 

27.60 

600.00 

$72.00 

174.00 

No.  3 

26.73 

600.00 

300.00 

184.40 

No.  4 

34.94 

600.00 

287.00 

17L48 

No.  5 

27.92 

600.00 

300.00 

175.05 

No.   6 

18.80 

540.00 

800.00 

160.58 

No.   7 

46.38 

600.00 

300.00 

1.228.34 

No.  8 

16.15 

600.00 

300.00 

167.42 

No.  9 

23.16 

600.00 

300.00 

170. 74 

No.  10 

37.33 

600.00 

300.00 

175.58 

No.  11 

35.72 

600.00 

300.00 

166.72 

No.  12 

9.13 

1          600.00 

300.00 

174.90 

No.  13 

14.98 

'          620.00 

243.00 

1. 815. 85 

No.  14 

12.68 

554.00 

300.00 

1,488.79 

No.  15 

31.54 

600.00 

300.00 

172.81 

No.  16 

33.93 

600.00 

300.00 

174.82 

No.  17 

31.11 

1          COO.  00 

292.00 

1,827.23 

No.  18 

3?.  55 

600.00 

270.00 

158.76 

1  No.  19 

27.04 

600.00 

243.00 

140.06 

1  No.  20 

27.65 

600.00 

300.00 

1,847.96 

No.  21 

29.69 

600.00 

300.00 

155.11 

No.  22 

23.72 

000.00 

300.00 

1.400.87 

1  No.  23 

12.10 

600.00 

.too.  00 

1,385.43 

No.  24 

14.01 

600.00 

300.00 

1,583.97 

No.  25 

19.56 

534.00 

300.00 

1,348.30 

1 

630.68 

14. 848. 00 

0,807.00 

14,964.50 

1 

Total  expended  on  the  twenty-five  day  Bchools,  everything  included,  fiscal  year 
1895,  $36,(>39.50. 

Resides  the  twenty-five  day  schools  on  this  reservation  there  is  one  boarding 
school,  namely,  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  which  is  kept  up  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, farming  produce,  and  Government  grant  of  $27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  not 
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tttore  thAn  140  pupils.     The  averatffe  attendiuice  for  tbe  school  year  1895  waa  142.42, 
aod  th«  total  amount  paid  by  the  Goverumeut  was  $15,061.50. 

This  amount,  added  to  the  $36,639.50  expended  on  the  day  schools,  makes  a  total  of 
$51,701  that  the  Government  paid  toward  the  education  of  the  Indians  of  Pine  Eidge 
A|(encyy  8.  Dak.,  during  the  tisoal  year  1^^. 

There  have  been  no  unusual  disturbances  of  the  peace  nor  outbreaks  of  any  descrip- 
tion during  the  year  past.  There  has  been  the  customary  grumbling  on  account  of 
the  reduction  in  amount  paid  for  hauling  freight  from  the  railroad,  receiving  beef  on 
the  block  instead  of  on  the  hoof,  etc.  These  complaints,  in  themselves,  amount  to 
nothing,  but  will  of  course  be  used  as  arguments  when  the  next  case  shall  be  made 
up  setting  forth  their  grievances. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  and  nothing,  I  think,  can  be 
done,  except  where  irrigation  is  possible.  All  about  the  reservation  farmers  are 
abandoning  their  claims  and  leaving  the  country.  They  have  been  literally  starved 
out  in  trying  to  make  a  living  by  farming. 

The  Indians  are  making  commendable  progress  in  the  raising  of  homed  cattle. 
They  show  ybtv  considerable  interest  and  zeal  in  looking  after  their  stock,  branding 
the  calves,  and  attending  the  round-ups.  They  will  this  fall  furnish  about  2,000,000 
pounds  of  beef  for  their  own  consumption.  Within  five  years,  if  they  continue  in 
the  same  spirit  which  has  animated  them  for  the  two  years  Just  past,  they  will 
be  able  to  furnish  all  the  beef  required  for  their  own  consumption.  Three  years  of 
drought  have  had  no  visible  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  cattle  ranges.  The  feed, 
native  grasses,  is  good  and  abundant. 

To  foster  and  enoourage  the  raising  of  cattle,  graded  heifers  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  to  the  Indians.  Preferably,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be  of  Hereford 
stocK,  above  2  years  old  and  under  3.  Also  a  large  number  of  young  thoroughbred 
Hereford  bulls  should  be  furnished  annually.  These  bulls  should  be  between  2  and 
3  years  old.  The  furnishing  of  this  young  breeding  stock  should  be  continued  until 
a  fair  be^;inning  is  had  toward  stocking  up  the  range. 

An  irrigation  ditch  about  2^  miles  in  length  has  been  made  from  a  point  on  White 
Clay  Creek  above  the  agency,  to  deliver  water  nt  the  site  selected  for  the  boarding 
school.  It  is  expected  that  the  water  will  thence  be  distributed,  as  may  be  required, 
for  irrigating  the  boarding-school  farm  and  grounds  and  the  grounds  about  the 
agency.  FoUowing  are  statistics  of  the  ditch :  Length,  2.6  miles ;  head  gate — width 
in  clear^  2^  feet;  aepth,  on  floor  at  low  water,  1^  Met;  below  head  gate— depth,  1^ 
feet;  width,  on  bottom,  1  foot;  width  on  top,  5^  feet;  grade  per  mile,  l-iVw  feet; 
capacity,  4^  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  of  time. 

Much  of  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  construction  of  this  ditch — directly  as 
a  Beans  of  raising  crops  for  the  support  of  the  boarding  school,  and  indirectly  as 
showing  to  the  IiKlians  the  value  of  irrigation  properly  managed.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ditch  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  water 
and  its  application  to  the  soil. 

The  buildings  in  use  at  the  agency  for  employees^  quarters  and  for  the  storage  of 
public  property  are  in  the  same  condition  as  when  previously  reported,  except  that 
they  have  uecmne  wofse  by  another  year  of  use  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Special  reports  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  necessity  for  buUding 
soitoble  quarters,  issue  stations,  slaughterhouses,  etc.,  on  districts  where  needed. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  G.  Pknney, 
Captain  Sixth  Infantry^  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  S4, 1896. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
following  report  of  afiairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1885: 

Bsservatian  and  ageacy. — Rosebud  Reservation  is  estimated  to  contain  3,228, 160  acres 
of  land  situated  in  Sont^  Dakota,  bounded  on  the  north  by  White  River,  on  the  east 
by  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  on  the  west  by 
Black  Pipe  Creek,  which  divides  this  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  The  headquar- 
ters of  this  agency  are  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  tbe  reservation,  about  20 
miles  north  of  the  Nebraska  State  line,  and  35  miles  from  Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the 
Fremont,  J^lkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  (the  shipping  point  of  this  agency) 
and  40  miles  from  Fort  Niobrara,  the  nearest  military  post. 
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The  location  of  this  agency  is  th6  most  undesirable  to  be  found  on  this  or  any  O'tiier 
reservation,  surrounded  oy  barren  sand  hills,  freauented  by  severe  sand  stonnSy  mak- 
ing it  extremely  disaCTeeable  for  all  required  to  live  here,  and  where  bnt  little  vege- 
tation can  be  induced  by  any  means  to  grow. 

Tribes  and  population. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Sioux  tribe, 
and  are  much  scattered  in  small  settlement-s  over  the  reservation,  located  on  or  near 
banks  of  streams  in  distances  of  from  10  to  100  miles  from  the  agency.  The  censas, 
taken  June  30  last,  shows  a  total  number  of  4,316  Indians,  of  whom  2,052  are 
males  and  2,264  females,  divided  as  follows : 

Families 1,357 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 1, 102 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 1, 404 

Males  under  18  years  of  age 950 

Females  under  14  years  of  age 860 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 640 

Females  between  6  and  18  years 622 

Children  of  school  age  between  6  and  18  years ^ .  - .  1, 262 

This  census  was  taken  with  much  care,  by  dividing  the  whole  reservation  into 
numerous  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  employee,  with  interpreter,  accompanied 
by  a  policeman  acquainted  with  every  Indian,  visiting  each  house,  enumerating  all 
in  one  and  the  same  day,  thereby  preventing  duplication. 

Agrieoltore. — As  has  been  practically  demonstratf'd  during  each  of  the  past  twelve 
years  of  my  residence  here,  this  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  and, 
although  Indians  have  made  efforts  each  year,  the  results  have  been  and  are  almost 
invariably  the  same,  yielding  no  return  for  labor  spent. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  hard  clay  substance,  with  bnt  little  if  any  loam  or  snbsoil, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  reserve,  principally  to  the  east,  where  the  land  in 
places  is  fairly  good,  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  creeks,  not  many  Indians 
are  located  in  that  sectiou.  In  certain  localities  along  creeks  are  good  bottoms,  capa- 
ble of  raising  fair  crops,  but  owing  to  the  drought  and  hot  winds,  occurring  annnaklly 
during  the  summer  months  when  moisture  is  most  needed,  crops  are  almost  if  not 
entirwy  ruined. 

The  present  season  has  been  no  exception,  and  although  the  spring  rains  promised 
a  fair  season,  the  continued  drought  since  has  destroyed  nearly  all >  grain.  Aboat 
1,750  bushels  of  oats  and  500  bushels  of  wheat  were  issued  and  planted,  bnt  the 
grain  in  many  sections  not  heading  was  cut  for  feed,  and  in  other  localities  dried  np 
soon  after  getting  above  ground,  leaving  nothing  to  cut  for  any  purpose.  Abont 
1,400  bushels  of  potatoes  were  planted,  which,  in  all  but  a  few  favored  localities, 
will  yield  no  return,  and  although  considerable  com  was  also  planted  the  crop  will 
be  almost  an  entire  failure.  The  small  yield  or  entire  failure  of  these  crops  can  not 
be  attributed  wholly  to  Indian  methods  of  farming,  from  the  fact  that  white  men  in 
the  same  localities  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  many 
have  abandoned  such  undertaking. 

Indians  have  been  required,  however,  to  plow  and  cultivate  each  year  with  the 
hope  that  each  sensou  might  be  more  favorable,  yet  it  has  become  very  discouraging. 
It  accomplished  the  object,  however,  to  some  extent,  of  keeping  the  Indians  oooa- 
pied  for  a  portion  of  the  Tear,  and  also  acts  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  remain  at 
iiome  and  gradually  break  up  their  old  cu^^tum  of  roving  and  moving  about,  which 
is  their  greatest  obstacle  to  progress. 

The  land  cultivated  this  year  aggregates  4,583  acres,  of  which  700  acres  were 
planted  with  oats,  250  acres  with  wheat,  3,358  acres  with  corn,  and  275  acres  wiUi 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  yield  is  uncertain  and  difficult  at  tJdis  time  to 
approximate,  but  it  is  estimated  at  3,700  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
4,000  bushels  of  com,  and  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Stock  railing. — The  repeated  failure  of  crops  has  made  stock  raising  the  leading 
industry  here,  and  the  interest  shown  and  progress  made  by  a  number  of  Indians  in 
increasing  their  herds  is  gratifying.  Nearly  all  mixed  bloods  are  devoting  their  time 
and  investing  their  means  in  stock  raising,  which  is  proving  to  them  a  profitable 
undertaking. 

There  are  at  present  15,536  cattle  on  the  reservation,  including  this  year's  calves, 
which  number  about  2,900.  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  kill  or  dispose  of  their 
young  cattle  under  any  circumstances.  To  prevent  this,  however,  requires  constant 
watching  and  prompt  punishment  of  offenders,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  A  record  of  all  loss  and  increase  is  kept  by  the  district 
farmers,  who  also  see  to  it  that  all  stock  is  properly  branded  and  cared  for  by  the 
owners. 

This  reservation  is  well  adapted  for  stock  raising  and  grazing,  the  graM  being 
plentiftil,  though  growing  to  a  short  height,  in  many  places  too  short  for  mowing, 
except  in  bottom  land  along  creeks,  making  it  difficult  for  Indians  to  procure  bay 
for  winter  use,  which  they  are  now  doing  as  much  as  possible. 
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The  continnal  drought  has  also  completely  dried  such  grass  as  is  usually  cut.  mak- 
ing it  a  poor  quality  for  feed.  Nearly  all  hay  procured,  however,  is  kept  for  iiorses 
or  fed  to  cattle  toward  spring,  when  in  their  poorest  condition,  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  experience  having  demonstrated  that  they  will  do  much  better 
and  in  many  localities  will  remain  in  good  condition  bv  grazing  throughout  the 
winter  months  on  the  short  but  nutritious  biifl'alo  grass  which  abounds  in  this  coun- 
try. In  cases  where  cattle  are  fed  hay  early  in  winter,  they  will  not  "rustle*'  for 
feed,  and,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  sufficient  hay  for  all,  many  of  them  starve 
before  spring. 

During  the  past  year  1,522,665  pounds  (gross)  of  beef  cattle,  aggregating  1,560  head, 
have  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  aud  mixed  bloods,  instead  of  from  contractors, 
the  same  being  slaughtered  and  issued  back  to  them  for  beef  under  treaty  stipula- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  about  1,500,000  pounds  will  be  purchased  from  them  during 
the  present  season. 

Full-blood  Indians  now  realize  by  such  sales  to  the  Government,  receiving  as  they 
did  last  year  an  average  of  $30.84  ior  each  animal,  the  benefits  of  cattle  raising,  and 
each  year  now  make  greater  efforts  to  save  their  cattle  for  such  profitable  disposi- 
tion. They  also  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  preventing  the  spread  of  prairie  hres, 
and  respond  promptly  in  extinguishing  any  occurring  m  their  localities,  though  by 
reason  of  the  inflammable  nature  of  dry  grass  such  tires  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
each  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  as  yet  no  fires  have  occurred  this  season  on 
this  reservation. 

Artesian  well. — As  many  of  the  streams  where  Indians  are  located  and  where  many 
have  taken  their  lands  individually  become  entirely  dry  each  season,  necessitating 
their  going  elsewhere  temporarily  to  find  water  for  stock,  an  artesian  well  has 
recently  been  begun  near  the  head  of  several  streams,  which  if  successful  will  aid 
in  keeping  them  supplied  with  flowing  water.  This  being  the  first  artesian  well 
undertaken  in  this  section  of  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  outcome  is 
being  watched  with  interent  by  those  residing  in  adjoining  white  communities. 

Allotments. — During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  made  and  recently  com- 
pleted, by  an  allotting  agent^  469  allotments  of  land  to  the  more  progressive  Indians, 
who  are  now  anxiously  waiting  to  receive  the  various  articles  guaranteed  them  by 
treaty  at  such  time,  which,  if  forthcoming  at  an  early  date,  will  prove  a  great  incen- 
tive to  others  to  scatter  out,  select  individual  places,  and  thereby  break  up  thickly 
settled  communities,  which  are  a  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of 
Indians. 

Additional  townships  have  been  and  are  now  being  surveyed,  to  be  completed 
during  the  present  season,  which  will  enable  other  Indians,  who  so  desire,  to  take 
allotments;  and  should  articles  be  furnished  to  those  already  allotted,  as  promised,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  such  work  can  be  prosecuted  until  all  Indians  on  this  reserve 
are  allotted. 

District  farmers  and  issue  stationB. — This  reservation  is  divided  into  six  farming  dis- 
tricts, each  in  charge  of  a  white  farmer,  with  Indian  assistants  in  different  camps. 
Five  subissue  stations,  besides  the  agency,  are  located  at  different  points  in  the 
most  central  part  of  each  district,  which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  farmer,  who 
is  provided  with  a  comfortable  one-story  frame  dwelling,  plastered  inside,  attached 
to  the  issue  warehouse.  A  blacksmith  and  repair  shop  is  also  located  at  such  sta- 
tions, where  repairs  of  agricultural  implements  are*  made  for  Indians  near  their 
homes. 

These  issue  houses  are  the  distributing  points  of  rations  to  Indians  once  each 
month,  enabling  them  to  go  and  return  to  their  homes  the  same  day,  instead  of  going 
long  distances  to  the  agency,  as  formerly. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  these  issue  houses  slaughterhouses  have  been  erected, 
where  all  cattle  issued  for  beef  are  slaught>ered  by  Indians  employed  for  such  pur- 
pose, under  the  supervision  of  the  district  farmer,  and  issued  oy  weight,  whereby 
each  Indian  receives  his  just  proportion. 

At  each  of  the  issue  and  slaughter  houses  wells  have  recently  been  dug ;  steel  wind- 
mills, mounted  on  40-foot  steel  towers,  with  water  tanks  of  115  barrels  capacity  on 
25-foot  wooden  substructure,  have  been  erected,  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  all  purposes,  including  fire  protection,  and  have  supplied  a  long-felt  want. 

Industry  and  progress. — The  Indians  on  this  agency  are  ready  and  on  the  lookout  for 
work  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  something  by  which  they  can  be  benefited,  as 
evidenced  by  their  readiness  and  desire  to  haul  iVeight,  or  any  other  occupation  for 
which  they  see  some  return. 

They  have  transported  3,060,112  pounds  of  freight  to  and  from  the  railroad  and 
issue  stations,  including  that  for  the  traders,  and  have  received  therefor  $17,003.18. 

They  have  sold  to  the  agency  1,560  head  of  beef  cattle,  weighing  1,522,665  pounds, 
for  which  they  were  paid  $48,101.22;  have  cut  and  hauled  to  the  agency,  camp 
schools,  missionaries,  and  traders  1,010  cords  of  wood,  receiving  therefor  $5,013.83 ; 
cut  ^n4  bq1<1  220  tons  of  hay  to  agency  and  others,  aiikounting  to  $1,945 ;  also  receiving 
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$988.25  for  other  products,  making  an  aggregate  of  $73,051.48  paid  them  for  su^oh 
industries  during  the  year;  besides  which  there  have  also  been  employed  53  Indian 
police,  and  56  agency  and  school  Indian  employees;  aggregating  $15,885.83,  making 
a  total  paid  them  for  all  industries  during  the  year  of  $88,937.31. 

In  addition  to  this,  several  mixed  bloods  have  shipped  about  500  head  of  cattle  to 
markets  off  the  reservation. 

The  hides  of  4,810  beef  cattle  have  also  been  issued  them,  many  of  whicli  ^vrere 
sold,  though  a  considerable  number  are  retained  by  them,  tanned,  and  used  for  various 
purposes.  The  Indians  also  save  and  haul  to  the  railroad  and  there  dispose  o£  the 
bones  of  slaughtered  cattle. 

A  per  capita  payment  of  $4  to  each  Indian,  aggregating  $17,896,  was  also  recently 
made  under  provisions  of  recent  treaty. 

While  many  Indians  still  invest  money  largely  in  horses  and  food  luxuries,  instead 
of  purchasing  young  stock  and  other  articles  for  future  benefits,  thev  are  each,  year 
becoming  more  judicious  in  spending  their  money.  Many  during  the  present  year 
purchased  mowers,  wagons,  needed  articles  of  clothing,  etc.  They  are  also  learning 
to  be  more  provident  in  many  respects  and  provide  for  family  needs  more  intelligently. 

HoQseib — All  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  live  in  log  houses  of  their  own  oon> 
struction,  mado  of  logs  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors,  and  consisting  of  but  one  room, 
with  little,  if  any,  ventilation.  The  roofs  not  being  waterproof,  in  wet  weather 
these  houses  are  consequently  damp,  onhealthy,  and  diffioult  to  keep  clean.  Many, 
however,  will  compare  favorably  with  white  frontier  settlements.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  nearly  all  live  in  lodges  or  tepees  placed  near  their  houses. 

Building  material  has  been  issued  during  the  past  year  and  75  houses  improved  by 
beiu^  rebuilt  with  good  logs,  putting  in  floors  and  sningle  roofs,  and  ceiling  inside, 
making  them  neat  and  comfortable. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people  has  been  fairly  good,  and  there 
has  been  no  epidemic  during  the  year. 

The  agency  physician  reports  th^  443  Indians  received  medical  treatment  and 
that  there  have  been  75  deaths  and  110  births  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  number 
and  scattered  condition  of  these  Indians,  it  is  impractical  for  one  physician  to  reach 
all,  or  give  proper  time  and  attention  to  those  he  does  visit.  Periodical  trips  are 
made  by  him  to  the  various  day  schools,  where  medicines  and  instructions  are 
left  witn  teachers,  with  beneficial  results.  The  report  of  physician  is  submitted 
herewith. 

Field  matrons. — There  have  been  two  female  industrial  teachers  allowed  this  agency 
six  months  and  one  the  remaining  six  months  during  the  past  year,  which  number 
has  been  increased  to  five,  July  1,  thereby  enabling  the  locating  of  one  in  each  of  the 
farming  districts,  with  headquarters  with  the  farmer.  While  the  assistance  hereto- 
fore rendered  many  families  has  been  beneficial,  the  increased  number  will  accom- 
plish great  good,  as  their  time  can  be  spent  to  advantage  instead  of  being  largely 
consumed  in  traveling. 

The  duties  of  these  women  are  to  improve  and  elevate  the  home  life  of  Indians, 
instructing  the  women  in  cooking,  dress-making,  etc.,  also  instructing  and  assisting 
in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  3  officers  and  50  privates, 
all  fuU-blood  Indians.  They  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  required 
duties,  and  their  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  management  of  an 
agency  of  this  size.  A  number  of  Indians  who  enlisted  in  the  army  and  were  subse- 
quently discharged,  after  serving  several  years,  have  been  placed  upon  the  force, 
where  they  are  rendering  etficient  and  satisfactory  service. 

Policemen  are  selected  from  different  camps  where  they  remain  on  duty,  changing 
to  agency  each  twenty  days,  where  a  force  of  fifteen  men  is  stationed  at  all  times, 
and  the  number  increased  when  found  advisable.  They  are  required,  while  in  camps, 
to  maintain  order,  bring  to  the  agency  any  Indians  fi'om  other  agencies  without 
proper  permission,  and  immediately  report  any  violation  of  agency  rules;  also  to 
bring  to  the  agent  any  young  Indian  ''  eloping''  with  a  young  girl  (who  are  required 
to  be  properly  married  or  punished)  and  to  regularly  attenuday  schools,  requiring 
attendance  of  all  pupils  enrolled. 

Although  these  police  receive  but  $10  per  month,  each  man  is  required  to  possess  at 
least  two  good  horses  with  all  necessary  equipments. 

Court  of  Xzidiaxi  offenses. — No  court  has  been  established  at  this  agency  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  several  factions  of  Indians  who  do  not  mingle  together  to  any  extent, 
and  a  court  could  not  be  inaugurated  without  selecting  a  judge  from  each  £aotiont 
which  would  doubtless  result  in  more  trouble  than  good. 

United  States  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  this  reservation,  to  which  all  proper 
cases  are  referred  for  action,  which  has  a  beneficial  effect,  and  for  which  Indians 
have  much  respect. 

Liquor  and  enmss. — There  has  been  but  little  liquor  introduced  upon  this  reservation 
during  the  past  year,  the  previous  strict  rules  and  prompt  ponishment  of  offenders 
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hAving  had  the  desired  effect.  Much  bad  whisky  and  alcohol,  however,  is  famished 
Indians  at  Valentine,  Nebr.,  when  after  freight,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect 
offenders  and  more  so  to  have  them  punished  off  the  reserve. 

Daring  the  past  winter  two  Indians  obtained  a  supply  of  liquor  at  Yalentine, 
returned  to  their  homes,  where,  in  a  drunken  condition,  they  induced  a  marriea 
Indian  woman,  with  a  child  6  years  old,  to  accompany  them  to  a  canyon  near  by, 
where,  after  outrac^ng  the  woman,  both  she  and  the  child  were  stoned  to  death. 
After  discovery  and  arrest  of  both  men,  one  committed  suicide  by  haneing  while  in 
confinement  awaiting  trial,  and  the  other  was  found  guilty  of  mansmughter  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

No  other  crimes  have  occurred,  and  the  Indians  have,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
complied  with  agency  rules  to  a  commendable  degree,  prompt  punishment  of  the  few 
individual  oases  of  tnreatened  insabordination  having  the  desired  effect. 

TffWf^^fff — The  missionary  work  here  is  conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
"RoTPan  Catholic,  and  Presbvterinn  churches,  and  those  having  such  work  in  charge 
have  labored  faithfully  in  tne  Christianizing  of  these  people. 

The  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  under  direction  of  Right  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  who  has  for  many  years  made  annual  visits  to  the 
different  stations  on  the  reserve^  and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  A.  B. 
Clark,  who  is  most  energetic  in  his  labor  aud  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  eleven  native 
catechists  located  in  outside  camps  where  missionary  buildings  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  amount  expended  by  this  denomination  for  the  year  has  been  $6,975, 
including  cost  at  ^t.  Mary's  school,  with  a  total  membership  of  2,238,  and  the  mis- 
sionary reports  he  has  performed  forty  marriages.  This  denomination  has  been 
ejDgaged  in  missionary  work  here  since  1879. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church,  heretofore  under  charge  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Marty,  but 
who  has  recently  been  transferred  to  another  field,  and  whose  genial  presence  and 
valuable  advice  will  be  much  missed,  has  been  conducted  by  two  priests,  under 
immediate  control  of  Rev.  J.  Jutz,  recently  transferred  to  Pine  Ridge,  where  he  was 
formerly  stationed,  and  Rev.  Florentine  Digmann  returning  here.  The  Father 
reports  having  expended  $16,100,  including  cost  at  St.  Francis  school,  to  have  per- 
formed ej^hteen  marriages  during  the  year,  and  to  have  a  total  of  1,200  communi- 
cants.   This  charch  began  missionary  work  on  this  reserve  in  1882. 

Tho  Congregational  mission  work,  under  direction  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  has  been  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross  since  beginning  work  herein  1888, 
who  reporta  having  spent  $2,800  in  his  work  and  performed  six  marriages  during 
the  year.  This  association  has  four  mission  buildings  located  in  different  camps  for 
relieiouB  meetings. 

Kdncation. — There  have  been  twenty  Government  camp  day  schools  and  one  agency 
dfty  school  conducted  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year,  together  with  one 
Episcopal  and  one  CathoUo  boarding  school.  The  aggregate  enrollment  at  these 
reservation  schools  has  been  946,  of  which  422  were  boys  and  519  girls,  with  an  aver- 
ajipe  daily  attendance  of  756.  There  have  also  been  46  pupils  attending  nonreserva- 
tion  schools,  making  992  children  belonging  to  this  agency  in  school  the  past  vear, 
leaving  about  234  children  of  school  age,  and  physically  able  to  attend,  not  Ip  school. 
It  is  ascertained  by  the  recent  census  that  there  are  27  children  of  school  age  on  this 
reservation  who  are  physically  unable,  from  various  causes  and  diseases,  to  be  in 
•ehooL 

Three  day  schools  were  built  and  opened  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the 
seattered  and  thinly  settled  communities  no  other  day  schools  can  now  be  located, 
but  by  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  boarding  school,  as  proposed,  all  children 
on  this  reservation  will  be  placed  in  sohooL 

St.  Francis  Roman  CathoUo  mission  boarding  school  is  located  at  their  mission, 
about  8  miles  south  of  the  agency,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  charge  of  Rev. 
J.  JutZy  assisted  by  a  large  force  of  efficient  Brothers  and  Sisters.  The  contract  of  this 
school  with  the  Government  has  been  for  95  pupils,  for  which  they  have  received  $108 
per  pupil,  the  school  supplying  all  wants.  They  have  also  taken  24  other  pupils,  for 
which  no  allowance  was  made  except  rations  aud  clothing  which  children  would 
have  received  at  their  homes.  The  total  enrollment  at  this  school  has  been  169,  with 
a  daily  average  attendance  of  160.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work  have  labored  faith- 
fully and  well  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  pupils  under  their  charge,  and  the 
school  has  been  condacted  satisfactorily  in  every  way. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  mission  boarding  school,  located  about  15  miles  east  of  the 
a^eney^  ia  condacted  by  Superintendent  Percy  H.  Mugford.  assisted  by  several  lady 
teachers,  all  of  whom  have  been  self-sacrificing  in  the  work,  which  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare.  This  school  has  had  an  enrollment  of  63, 
with  »■  daily  attendance  of  52  chUdren  during  the  year,  and  has  been  sustained 
lai'gely  ftom  mission  funds,  the  Government  supplying  only  rations  and  clothing  for 
•hildren,  same  as  issued  others  at  their  homes  under  existing  treaty,  but  which  does 
not  provide  ail  requirements. 
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The  reports  of  saperintendents  in  charge  of  these  two  boarding  schools  are  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

The  Government  camp  day  schools,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  reseryation,  in 
distances  varying  from  12  to  100  miles  from  agency,  consist  of  one-story  frame 
buildings,  with  sewing  room  and  teacher's  residence  of  four  rooms  attached,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  Indians  have  sent  their  children  reg^arly  to  a 
marked  degree,  as  demonstrated  by  the  average  attendance,  which  has  been  630  out 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  714,  not  exceeded  if  equaled  in  many  white  communities. 
Although  police  are  detailed  at  each  school  to  require  daily  attendance,  which  is 
compulsory,  their  services  are  rarely  required,  all  children  being  on  hand  usually  long 
before  school  hours. 

At  each  of  these  camp  schools,  with  three  exceptions,  where  two  ladies  are 
employed,  a  man  and  wife  are  placed  in  charge,  the  husband  acting  as  teacher,  also 
instructing  larger  boys  in  gardening  and  outdoor  work.  Small  carpenter  and  repair 
shops  have  recently  and  are  now  being  constructed  at  many  schools,  built  by  larger 
boys  under  supervision  of  teacher,  and  material  provided  for  older  boys  to  make 
tables  and  other  useful  articles  for  their  homes.  The  wife,  or  assistant  teacher,  is 
engaged  largely  in  instructing  sirls  in  housework  and  sewing,  all  being  required  to 
make  their  own  clothing  throughout  under  her  supervision ;  also  to  keep  such  cloth- 
ing properly  washed  at  their  homes.  All  children  are  also  required  to  bathe  regu- 
larly and  to  present  a  neat  appearance  at  the  school  at  all  times. 

A  lunch  at  noon  is  provided  for  all,  consisting  of  coffee  and  hard  crackers,  with 
bread  each  alternate  day,  which  is  baked  and  lunch  prepared  by  older  girls. 

Teachers,  where  capable,  have  given  good  satisfaction.  Experience,  however,  dem- 
onstrates that  all  whopass  the  required  civil-service  examination  are  not,  in  many  in- 
stjiuces,  best  adapted  for  thesepositions,  tact,  efficiency,  and  practical  experience  being 
necessary  to  insure  success,  located  as  they  are  in  isolated  camps  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  older  Indians,  whose  friendly  interest  it  is  desirable  to  maintain. 

It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  to  those  unuimiliar  with  reservations  the  value  and 
influence  of  these  day  schools  located  in  the  midst  of  Indians.  They  are  what  the 
district  schools  are  among  white  people,  and  form  the  foundation  for  civilization  and 

Erogress  for  the  whole  people.  They  are  the  means  whereby  Indians  are  kept  at 
ome  in  order  that  children  may  be  kept  in  school,  thereby  establishing  their  per- 
manency in  one  locality,  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  factors  toward 
Erogress,  breaking  up  their  constant  disposition  to  travel  and  roam  about.  The  home 
fe  of  the  teacher  is  an  everlasting  example  before  them  of  neatness,  and  the  enforced 
improvement  of  children  must  and  does  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  home.  Chil- 
dren attending  these  day  schools  are  under  constant  care  and  guidance  of  teachers 
as  they  grow  up  and  after  leaving  school. 

All  Indian  youth,  both  girls  and  boys,  after  having  attended  these  or  other  sohools 
are  now  required  to  continue  to  wear  civilized  dress,  and  boys  to  keep  their  hair  cut 
short. 

The  building  up  of  reservation  day  schools  also  awakens  an  interest  among  Indians 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  by  selecting  brighter  youths  from  such  for 
advanced  or  uonreservation  schools  more  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained  than 
by  selecting  direct  from  camps  without  reference  to  their  capabilities,  whereby  much 
of  the  money  expended  for  education  in  advanced  schools  does  no  permanent  good. 
As  the  home  condition  of  any  people  must  be  first  considered  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  who  are  to  return  to  such  homes,  it  would  appear  reasonable  that  it  would 
be  t«  the  advantage  of  advanced  schools  to  encourage  rather  than  condemn  schools 
on  reservations. 

Indnstzial  boarcBiig  school. — Correspondence  is  now  being  had  with  the  Department 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  for  these  people,  which  has 
been  promised  them  for  many  years.  Such  a  school,  located  at  or  near  the  agency, 
and  made  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  Industrial,  whereby  material  for  wagons, 
harness,  etc.,  now  furnished  by  contractors  for  issue  to  Indians  under  existing  trea- 
ties, could  be  manufactured  and  thereby  furnish  employment  to  many  and  establish 
an  industry  here,  would  aid  very  materially  in  the  advancement  and  civilization  of 
these  people. 

Conclusion. — The  necessary  work  of  the  agent  at  this  agency  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  demonstrated  by  the  ftict  that  in  1883  all  Indians  lived 
in  lodges  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency,  with  no  schools  or  improvements 
among  them,  spending  their  entire  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  requiring  little 
of  the  agent  except  to  receive  and  issue  supplies,  at  which  time  the  yeany  cash 
expenditures  at  the  agency  amounted  to  about  $36,000. 

In  1889,  at  the  time  of  my  assuming  charge,  the  Indians  were  more  scattered  over 
the  reservation  and  13  day  schools  were  in  operation ;  since  which  time  gradual 
improvements  have  been  made  and  building  erected  until  now  there  is  a  total  of  21 
day  and  2  mission  boarding  shools;  6  subissne  stations,  with  the  same  number  of 
slaughterhouses,  located  at  various  points  from  8  to  100  miles  distant  from  the 
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agency,  Taqniring  two  months'  time  to  visit  and  inspect  all ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  interest  of  the  service  that  the  agent  spend  as  much  of  his  time 
as  possible  among  the  Indians  and  these  outside  stations. 

All  these  improTements  have  correspondingly  increased  the  office  work,  which  is 
now  sufficient  to  demand  an  agent's  constant  attention,  making  it  imposible  for  him 
to  give  desired  time  for  ontsi(&  work,  and  with  competent,  though  limited,  clerical 
force  the  necessary  work  in  the  office  is  never  up  to  date,  the  correspondence  alone 
requiring  the  entire  time  of  an  expert  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  about  1,500  loads  of  freight  transported, 
about  $150,000  in  cash  paid  out  for  various  purposes,  besides  about  $400,000  in 
supplies  and  goods  received  under  cintract  and  issued,  paid  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment, all  of  wnich  an  agent  is  required  to  account  for  under  heavy  bond.  He  roust 
also  personally  attend  t^  all  details  pertainiug  to  the  agency  and  schools,  including 
the  individual  wants  of  all  Indians,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  every 
employee  and  thegeneral  conduct  of  all  Indians,  with  everything  pertaining  to  this 
large  reservation,  covering  a  territory  125  miles  long  by  60  miles  wide,  leaving  abso- 
Intely  no  time,  day  or  night,  for  recreation  or  relaxation. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  and  the  further  fact  that  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  reservations  in  the  service  the  salary  of  the  agent 
has  recently  been  reduced  by  Congress  to  the  same  as  allowed  at  small  agencies. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  psist  year  have  made  fair  progress,  us  good, 
if  not  better,  than  could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances  and  in  view  of 
the  unfavorable  seasou.  They  have  shown  an  increased  interest  in  the  care  of  stock 
and  providing  for  future  needs.  A  marked  improvement  each  year  is  also  noticed 
in  the  wearing  of  civilized  dress. 

The  marriage  laws  among  young  people  are  now  rigorously  enforced  and  a  record 
of  all  kept. 

Indians  are  required  to  pay  for  all  repairs  <*nd  work  done  in  shops,  except  setting 
wagon  tires  and  repairs  of  agricultural  implements;  therefore  more  care  is  taken  of 
property  and  parts  saved  to  reduce  cost  of  repairs.  The  proceeds  of  such  work  is 
nsed  in  furnishing  employment  in  shops  to  returned  students. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  they  receive  practically  sufficient  rations  from 
the  Government  to  live  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  which  under  exi.nting 
treaty  continues  ''  until  such  time  ns  they  shall  become  self-supporting/'  which  is 
indefinite,  it  is  surprising  that  any  should  make  earuest  eflbrt  in  their  own  behalf. 
It  would  be  difficnlt  to  induce  any  class  of  white  people  to  labor,  more  so  to  govern 
and  control  them,  under  the  same  conditions.  ITutil  some  radical  change,  therefore, 
is  made,  in  my  opinion,  no  great  advancement  can  be  expected  among  this  peo])le. 
Many  would,  instead  of  rations,  accept  money  value  therefor,  which  would  no  doubt 
resnlt  in  much  greater  and  rapid  advancement,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  require 
them  to  make  much  greater  efforts,  as  the  money  received  would  not  bo  sufficient  to 
supply  their  demands. 

Permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  the  coufldenoe  and  assistance  you 
have  ever  rendered  me  in  the  management  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency,  and 
to  add  that  your  visit  through  this  reserve  in  October  last  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  Indians,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  personally  confer  with  yon,  and  causing 
them  to  feel  yonr  interest  in  their  behalf,  particularly  so  since  yours  was  the  first 
visit  of  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  among  them  for  many  years. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

J.  Geo.  Wright, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Supkrintendknt  of  St.  Francis  School. 

St.  Francis  Mission,  Roskbud  Aqkncy,  S.  Dak.,  August  14,  1898. 

Deab  Sir  .*  In  accordaiice  with  your  request,  1  herewith  Hubmit  the  report  of  our  school  for  the  past 
year. 

From  September  until  the  close  of  school,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days'  vacation  at  Christmas, 
the  attendance  was  generally  170,  the  highest  number  ever  reached.  The  erection  of  a  three-story 
building,  40  by  100,  containmi^  a  large  recreation  room,  stage  serving  as  library,  and  a  wardrobe 
dormitory,  enables  uh  to  accommodate  100  boys.  The  wardrobe  Is  fitted  out  with  shelves,  all  numbered, 
one  for  each  boy. 

The  averse  attendance  of  girls  was  about  85.  Qnite  a  number  of  applicants  had  to  be  refused  owing 
to  want  of  room.  To  meet  this  want  preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a  new  building  of  corrugated 
iron,  36  By  112.  It  will  contain  a  recreation  room,  classroom,  dormitory,  wardrobe,  and  library.  Thus 
we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  well  200  pupils.    Besides,  a  new  bath  house,  16  by  50.  is  being  constructed. 

In  class  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  Several  new  branches  have  been  introduced.  One 
of  them,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons  in  Language,  proved  very  interesting  to  tbe  younger  pupils. 
During  the  month  of  Mav  our  class  work  was  thoroughly  examine<l  by  a  professor  from  Oauisius  Col- 
legei.Baffalo,N.  Y.,  and  he  declared  the  abilities  of  the  scholars  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  white 
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children  of  the  same  »ge.  Moai  of  the  children  conrerse  quite  well  in  Easliah.  We  do  not,  howeror, 
entirely  prohibit  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  for  reasona  very  ably  defended  at  the  Sioux  Ci^ 
institute  and  others. 

On  Jane  23  our  annual  entertainment  was  hold.  Everyone  present  expressed  himself  well  pleaded, 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  instructors  had  the  entire  confidence  of  their  pupils,  and  that  the  latter 
were  not  in  the  least  tinud  or  reserved.  The  needlework,  plain  sewing,  and  knitting  of  the  Indian 
girls  were  exhibited  and  wore  fn'eatly  admired  not  only  by  the  visitors,  ont  also  by  the  parents  of  the 
children,  who  wore  justly  proud  of  wnat  their  ott'spring  had  accomplished. 

In  the  sewing  room  aud  tailor  shop  eleven  machines  are  kept  goinc.  the  girls  taking  turns  at  th«an. 
They  are  also  employed  in  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry,  the  charges  ueing  changed  every  week.  The 
washing  is  all  done  with  the  common  washboard  and  tub.  The  girls  take  great  interest  in  leaminc 
to  cook  and  bake,  especially  when  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  picnic  or  the  like.  One  chilo, 
11  years  of  age,  delighted  in  telling  that  she  alone  baked  300  cookies. 

The  boys  are  kept  busy  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  shoe  shops.  They  also  work  in  the  saw- 
mill and  slaughterhouse,  but  especially  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden.  If  we  snoceed  by  and  by  to 
interest  these  Indians  in  raising  vegetables,  much  will  have  been  done  toward  their  self  aopport. 
Extensive  farming  does  not  pay  in  tliis  droughty  country,  but  everyone  should  be  able  to  take  good 
care  of  a  little  patch  and  raise  all  the  vegetables  fie  needs  for  his  family. 

The  use  of  vegetables  will  not  only  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  didW  meals,  which  aa  a 
mle  so  far  oonsists  only  of  bread,  beef,  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper;  bnt  vrma 
improve  their  physical  health.  Our  children,  almost  without  an  exoepti<Mi,  *'  learned  to  eat  lettnee*'* 
as  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Moss,  the  supervisor,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  niasion.  Our  hope  is  that 
these  children  will  take  along  from  school  a  liking  for  vegetables  and  in  future  try  at  their  homes 
what  they  had  to  do  at  schoolunder  the  guidance  of  Brother  Qaj^ener,  vis,  plant  and  onltiTate. 

One  attractive  spot  incur  garden  is  the  greenhouse,  full  of  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  which  ahkAj 
serve  to  adorn  the  altars  in  church. 

Three  windmills  in  operation  yield  plenty  of  good  water  for  house  and  farm  and  the  neighboring 
Indians. 

Several  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  hold  positions  as  employees,  the  boys  at  fsnning  and  the  girls  at 
sewing.  They  receive  their  resnlar  wages.  Two  boys  having  saved  their  earnings,  each  bought  a 
good  team,  a  wagon,  and  a  set  of  harness. 

Thanking  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  interest  yon  always  haye  taken  in  our  work  aud  your  ever  ready 
assistance,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  John  Jtrrz,  S.  J.,  Superinttndmt. 

J.  Gbobob  Wright,  UniUd  Statrs  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  St.  Mary's  School. 

St.  Mast's  School,  Rosebud  Rbsbrvation,  8.  Dak.,  Jvly,  1896. 

Bear  Sib:  The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  aa  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1895: 

Early  on  opening  day  our  enrollment  was  completed  and  many  applications  refused  for  lack  of 
accommodatiou . 

Although  there  was  one  death  in  the  school,  a  very  sudden  one.  the  general  health  of  the  inmates 
has  been  excellent.  With  the  exception  above  mentioned  the  children  liave  had  no  more  serious  ail> 
ments  than  coughs,  colds,  etc. 

The  agent  has  manifested  the  same  interest  in  tho  welfare  of  the  children  as  heretofore.  The  doctor, 
whenever  called  upon  for  advice  or  medicine,  has  always  very  cheerfully  and  kindly  responded. 

The  erection  of  nre  escapes  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sites  of  the  building  would  seem  te  reader 
accidents  from  a  conflagration  a  romote  possibility. 

We  look  forward  very  hopefully  to  harvesting  a  good  store  of  vegetables,  as  the  irrigation  plant 
rapidly  approaching  completion  will  furnish  a  good  supply  of  water  onring  the  dry,  hot  months.  Thb 
present  outlook  for  corn  and  small  grain  is  very  encouraging. 

A  very  good  and  cheerful  spirit  nas  been  eviuced  by  the  children,  and  no  serious  brsachea  of  dis* 
oipline  have  occurred. 

Truly  yours,  Pbrct  H.  Muofobd,  SupwinUtident. 

J.  Geobob  Wbjoht,   United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

Rosebud  Aobnct,  S.  Dak.,  Augutt  i7, 189S. 

Deab  Sir:  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1805,  the  course  of  our  mission  work  hai  been  about  as 
usual,  there  being  some  signs  of  progress  despite  all  obstacles.  The  following  statistics  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  constancy  of  our  Christian  people  and  their  continued  desire  for  spintual  improvement: 

Number  of  missionaries,  11— males,  10,  female,  1 ;  number  of  Indians  baptised  (total).  9C236;  number 
baptiised  during  last  year,  148;  number  who  are'  communicants,  380;  number  of  church  bnildinn.  10: 
contributions  made  and  expended  by  the  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  society  of  this  churcn  and 
by  individuals  and  societies  of  Indian  women,  (1)  for  education,  $4,000;  (2)  for  religious  imiposes, 
$2,975;  number  of  formal  marriages  among  Indians  during  the  year,  36  marriages  by  myself,  4  mar- 
riages by  Rev.  D.  Tatiyopa;  amotints  paidio  Indians  for  all  purposes, $1,187;  for  freightuig, $155 ;  for 
purchase  of  wood,  $72 ;  lor  all  other  purposes.  $960.  This  last  item  includes  money  paid  to  our  native 
hejpers  and  catechists  and  an  Indian  deacon.  The  work  of  these  men  in  the  mission  is  generallj  very 
satisfactory  considering  the  very  limited  education  which  many  are  able  to  acquire.  An  increatiag 
interest  is  now  manifest  among  the  people  in  the  education  of  a  body  of  native  clergy  which  bodes 
well  for  the  Aiture— at  least  pamal  self-support  of  the  mission. 

Respectftilly  and  faithfully.  Aabok  B.  Clabk,        , 

MiMionary  in  Charge,  under  Bit^>p  JSTorf . 

J.  Obobob  Wbiqbt,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

Dkab  Sib  !  In  oompUanoe  with  yoar  requeat  I  siibmit  this  brief  report  of  miasionary  work  under  my 
charge  on  this  reservation. 

The  year  has  not  beea  one  of  any  maxked  progress.  There  has  been  a  revival  of  heathenism  rather 
than  of  religion.  The  Omaha  dance  has  had  a  new  impulse  from  some  cause  and  many  have  been 
drawn  towara  their  old  customs.  There  has  not  been  any  serious  lapse  among  our  church  members; 
but  few  have  offered  themselves  as  members  of  the  church. 

In  November,  1894,  after  securing  an  allotment  of  land  on  Black  Pipe.  I  built  a  neat  and  commodious 
chapel  there.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  furnished  ail  the  cedar  logs  necessary,  and  took  great  interest 
in  securing  a  chnrcn  building. 

During  the  year  I  have  continued  to  use  a  atereopticon  in  my  work,  illustrating  civilized  life  to 
them  in  an  attractive  way.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  instruction  and 
education  available,  and  1  hope  to  improve  my  outfit  for  further  work. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  improvement  in  Sunday  observance  during  the  year. 

Industrially.  I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  among  the  Indians  in  most  places,  but 
the  conditions  of  the  location  do  not  promise  any  progress  in  agriculture.  In  1894  the  entire  rainfall 
was  11.76  inches;  and  1805,  up  to  the  present  time  (Aujpst  20),  10.56  inches,  so  that  any  advance  in 
industrial  pursuits  must  come  from  stock  raising  or  irrigation.  And  until  these  people  are  made 
dependent  on  their  own  labor  for  support  the  best  results  of  moral  and  religious  training  will  not  follow. 

Very  sincerely,  James  F.  Cross. 

For  American  Missionary  Association. 
J.  Qbobob  Wbioht.  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

SissETON  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  2^  1895, 

Sib:  In  oomplianoe  with  iDStrnctions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  annual  report  of  affairs  concerning  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1895. 

SUseton  Agency  is  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota — the  reservation  forming  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State.  This 
reservation,  comprising  918,780  acres  of  land,  was  set  apart  for  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
the  Sisaeton  and  Wahpeton  bands  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Government  during  the 
massacre  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota  in  the  year  1862. 

These  Indians  for  many  years  bore  the  distinction  of  being  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation and  industrial  pursuits  than  any  of  the  Sioux  nations,  and  forseveral  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  in  1891,  relied  wholly  upon  their  own  energy  for 
support.  In  1889  the  last  treaty  was  made  with  the  Government,  selling  all  their 
surplus  land,  and  in  1891  the^rst  cash  payment,  amounting  to  $370,000,  was  made 
to  them.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  seasons  for  the  past  four  years  progress  has  not 
been  what  it  should  be,  and  since  the  Federal  court  of  this  district,  with  several 
other  courts,  hold  that  Indians  who  have  taken  land  in  severalty  and  become  citizens 
can  purchase  liqnor  the  same  as  a  white  man,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Indian  is 
a  full-fledged  citizen  without  discrimination,  it  is  destructive  in  its  effects  upon  our 
Indian  people. 

The  sohool. — The  annual  school  reports  for  the  past  six  years  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  in  1889,  before  citizenship,  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  as  reported,  was  367,  of  which  number  about  300  were  in  school,  and  that  in 
1&4  and  1895,  notwithstanding  the  average  attendance  of  the  Government  boarding 
school  for  the  fisi-al  year  was  considerable  over  that  of  several  years  past,  nearly  lOO 
children,  more  than  one-half,  were  not  in  school.  This  record  certainly  is  a  bad 
showing  for  citizenship.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  question  is  going  down  and 
the  rumseller  is  advancing  his  stock  in  trade  from  year  to  year,  as  the  list  of  vic- 
tims increases.  We  have  many  earnest  Christian  workers  among  the  Indians,  but 
their  words  of  warning  are  not  heeded  any  more.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  younff 
man  who  receives  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write  his  own  name  and  speak 
bad  Engli^  is  folly  equipped  to  act  as  advance  agent  in  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  this 
element  of  young  men  wno  cause  nearly  all  the  trouble  on  this  reservation. 

The  Government  boarding  school  for  the  past  year  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to 
me  or  to  the  Indians,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  overcome  the  mismanagement 
of  the  pastyear.  I  expected  much  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  was  sadly  disap- 
polnteo.  The  school  proved  a  complete  failure,  not  only  in  health,  learning,  dis- 
cipline, and  general  conduct  of  the  pnpils,  but  the  expense  of  conducting  the  same 
exceeded  any  previous  year.  Superintendent  Baker,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  this 
school,  is  a  man  of  experience  in  education  in  public  schools  and  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ioe,  and  is  a  practical  business  man  as  well.  I  therefore  expect  better  results  the 
eoniing  year. 

Boke«l  aooonmodatisiis  are  the  Government  boarding  school,  a  f^ame  structure  with  a 
capacity  for  130  children ;  the  Good  Will  Mission  school,  under  the  management  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  with  a  capacity  for  100  children;  and  the  St. 
Andrew^s  Indian  indastrial  school,  located  about  7  uules  north  of  the  agency— just 
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about  completed — which  will  be  formally  de<Ucated  on  the  2l8t  of  October  next. 
This  school  will  accommodate  100  childreu.  The  strnotnre  is  of  heavy  g^ranit^  rock, 
well  constructed  and  neatly  finished,  and  will  be  under  the  manaf^ement  of  the 
Catholic  Sisters. 

Census. — 

Indians  and  mixed  bloods 1,  863 

Females 913 

Males 950 

Number  of  Indians  over  20 1,  095 

Children  between  6  and  18 548 

Births  durinjf  fiscal  year 63 

Deaths  during  fiscal  year 50 

School  enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1895  is  as  follows: 

Sissetou  Indian  industrial  (average  attendance  92) 164 

Good  Will  Mission  (average  attendance  75) 105 

Pupils  away  at  school 51 

Dropped  from  roll  since  last  census 9 

Police. — The  police  are  of  much  service.  While  it  is  true  that  the  police  force  meet 
with  many  obstacles  and  interferences  from  white  settlers  and  a  few  mixed-blood 
Indians  who  are  opposed  to  anything  good  that  may  be  accomplished  by  them,  yet 
their  presence  and  the  active  interest  they  take  in  all  wrongdoings  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  most  daring  and  defying  characters.  The  agent  must  in  a  large 
degree  depend  upon  the  honesty,  integrity,  aud  ability  of  his  police  for  g€>od  order 
and  peace  among  his  people.  My  vigorous  policy  against  white  settlers  intrnding 
upon  Indian  land  has  done  much  toward  stopping  depredations  of  this  kind.  I 
have  not  one-tenth  the  trouble  in  this  respect  that  I  had  last  year. 

Allotments. — The  following  table  shows  the  portion  of  this  reservation  allotted,  the 
portion  set  aside  for  Government  purposes,  and  the  portion  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment: 

Acre*. 

1,971  persons  allotted  160  acres  each 315, 360 

9  persons  allotted  40  acres  each 360 

5  churches  received  40  acres  each 200 

1  church  received  160  acres 160 

1  church  received  17  acres 17 

1  Government  school  received  480  acres 480 

1  mission  school  received  160  acres v 160 

1  agency  received  170  acres 170 

Total 316,907 

Thrown  open  to  settlement 601, 873 

(iraud  total 918,780 

A  large  nuuibor  of  the  Indians  have  leased  part  of  their  lands  under  contract  to 
white  settlers  and  in  manj^  instances  receive  fair  rent.  I  have  not  interfered  or 
discouraged  them  in  leasing  their  surplus  land  under  Buoh  contracts  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  it  will  aid  them  in  their  progress  for  independent  action  at  some 
future  time.    It  adds  to  their  experience  in  doing  business  for  themselves. 

The  most  serious  question  that  confronts  the  Indian  people  who  have  become  citi- 
zens is  the  fact  that  their  laud  is  exempt  from  taxation.  This  causes  the  community 
in  which  they  reside  to  look  upon  them  with  disfavor,  and  here  I  will  repeat  the 
language  of  my  report  for  last  year: 

Since  the  (*ovprnm(*nt  protecta  the  Indians  in  not  paying  taxes  on  their  land  it  ia  bnt  Jnat  that  Con- 
grvns  niaki)  Home  provision  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in  the  prosecation  of  offenses  brought  to  the  notice 
of  tlio  civil  authorities  by  the  aseot  in  charge.  Under  tjie  present  condition  no  one  seems  anxJoos  to 
bring  the  evil  doer  to  Justice.  Civil  anthonties  hesitate  on  account  of  expense,  the  agent  because  of 
lack  of  authority,  aud  the  result  in  less  fear  of  crime  than  when  under  the  full  Jurisdiotion  of  the  agrat. 

Arresta. — Of  62  arrests  made  during  the  year  all  but  11  were  for  assault  and  disor- 
derly conduct  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  1  for  resisting  the  policeman  who  was 
returning  runaway  children  to  school,  1  assanlting  police,  questioning  authority  of 
police,  claiming  citizenship,  1  for  rape,  5  charged  with  stealing,  and  3  women  for 
assault.  The  police  report  shows  10  young  men  living  in  adultry — taking  a  wife 
without  license  and  proper  marriage  ceremony.  Several  of  these  cases  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  orixne. 
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Cropi,  stock,  etc. — The  accompanying  report  of  statistics  shows  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  crop  conditions  and  returns  over  last  year : 


Fiscal    I    Fiscal 
year  1894.  year  1895. 


Wheat bushels. 

Oats do... 

Com i do. .. 

Potatoes do... 

Barley do... 

Horses 


Mules 

CatUe 

Feocing rtnls. 

Breaking acres. 


6,966 

1,648 

382 

927 

160 

1,020 

14 

46 


633 


35,200 

26, 518 

4,562 

4,722 

1,960 

1,471 

17 

248 

2,560 

1,390 


Sepain. — ^The  maiiy  repairs  and  improvements  at  the  agency  and  school,  such  as 
repairing  roofs,  chimneys,  floors,  plaster,  and  other  repairs,  new  fences  built  and  old 
ones  repaired,  and  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  inside  and  out,  on  all  the  agency  buildings, 
the  boys'  dormitory,  the  bam,  sheds,  outhouses,  and  fences  at  the  school  add  much 
to  the  respectability  and  f^eneral  appearance  of  our  agency. 

XiflsioxLary  work. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  inclosed  reports  by  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  this  agency  and  Rev.  George  S. 
Baskerville,  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  work  and  Good  Will  Mission 
school.  There  are  six  other  Presbyterian  churches  upon  the  reservation,  each  hav- 
ing the  number  of  communicants  as  given  below : 

Rev.  John  B.  Renville 132 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Crawford 79 

Rev.  Solomon  Tu  kan  xa  i  ci  ye 58 

Rev.  Isaac  Renville 99 

Rev.  James  Lynd 76 

Rev.  John  Flute 44 

Total 488 

These  missionaries  are  all  doing  excellent  work  among  the  Indian  people,  who  are 
very  sincere  in  their  religion. 

CoTiolngion. — In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  Office,  which 
BO  kindly  assisted  me  in  my  requests  and  recommendations,  and  also  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  agency,  as  well  as  the  present  force  of  school  employees,  for  their  earnest 
effort  to  make  our  work  a  success. 

I  submit  herewith  reports  by  Superintendent  Baker  and  Dr.  Lamb. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfiuly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Anton  M.  Keller, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMisaiONKR  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Sisseton  ScHOor« 

SI88ETON  Aqency,  S.  Dak.,  Augtut  SB,  189$, 

SlR:  In  oomplianco  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  industrial  boarding 
school  at  this  agency. 

Upon  assnmiog  charge  of  the  school  on  the  8th  day  of  April  last,  the  work  was  taken  up  as  I  found 
it^  and  the  school  made  considerable  progress  before  vacation. 

About  one-half  the  pupils  can  not  use  the  English  language  in  an  ordinary  conversation,  yet  some 
of  these  papHs  have  attended  this  school  from  two  to  four  years,  but  their  attendance  has  been  very 
irregular. 

In  the  industrial  department  of  both  boys  and  girls  very  little  has  been  accomplished. 

The  classification  of  tho  school  for  the  year  Is  as  follows : 


First  year's  grade . . . 
Second  year^  grade. 
Third  yeu-'s  grade.. 
Fourth  year's  grade 

Total 


Boys. 

38 
33 
16 
11 

Girls. 

25 

19 

13 

9 

98 

66 
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The  ayorage  attendance  f»r  the  year,  by  qnarters,  waa  as  foUowe : 

First  ouarter *. 68 

Second  q  uartcr ,.  116 

Third  quarter 08 

Foarth  quarter 104 

Average  for  year 92 

Total  enrollment  for  year 164 

Kunaways  dnrin^;  year 78 

Deaths  during  year 1 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  is  4  head  of  horses,  0  milch  cows,  3  calves,  47  s^vine,  msad  100 
chickens. 

During  vacation  there  have  been  200  pounds  of  butter  made  and  packed  for  fatarense  for  the  school 
and  108  dozen  eggs  packed. 

Number  of  acres  under  cnltivation  are: 

Oats ....^ 12 

Millet 10 

Potatoes ^ 6 

Cabbage 1 

Peas 2 

Corn 6 

Tnrnips 2 

Other  garden  vegetables 2 

This  year  the  school  will  be  better  provided  with  vegetables  than  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  sore  eyes. 
There  are  two  churches  near  the  school,  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  where  reUgfooa  _ 
are  held  every  Sabbath.    The  children  are  allowed  to  attend  whichever  church  their  parent* 
ttiem  to,  and  for  those  attending  neither  a  Sunday  school  is  conducted  at  the  school. 
With  thanks  for  the  kindness,  assistance,  and  courtesy  extended  by  the  agent,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Bakeb,  St^fterinUndmtt. 
A.  M.  Keller,  United  State$  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Missionary,  Sisseton  Reservation. 

SiSSETON  AOKNCr,  S.  1>AK 

Sir:  During  the  past  year  one  minister— the  Rev.  Victor  Renville — was  added  to  onr  mission  force, 
and  one  dwelBng  erected. 

Communicants 212 

Marriages 1 

Contributions $825. 50 

Contributions  outside $150. 00 

In  the  matter  of  contributions  I  wish  to  state  that  one  small  congregation,  bestdes  havinfif  oontrlb- 
nted  to  the  current  expenses  of  its  chapel,  and  for  missionary  purposes  $05,  has  also  witbont  oataido 
aid  raised  $150  for  new  seats. 

John  Robinson,  MitHonary  in  Charge 

A.  M.  Keller.  United  State^ndian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Good  Will  School. 

Good  Will,  S.  Dak.,  October  f ,  189S. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  was  101 :  average  attendance,  84 ;  membership  of  the  Preabyterl*n 
native  churches  on  the  Sisseton  Reservation,  50iB.  One  Presbyterian  Indian  church,  erected  on  this 
reservation  this  summer,  cost  $1,050.  Amount  contributed  by  the  Indian  churches  toward  self-snpport 
this  year,  $1,320. 

I  was  instructed  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  to  100  the  last  year,  and  the  number  the  coming  winter 
will  be  limited  to  76. 

Very  respectftiUy  submitted. 

O.  S.  Babkebyillb,  SuperiwUndent. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Augmt  £7, 1895. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Farming. — The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  succeeded  reasonably  well  during 
the  past  year  in  their  farming  operations.  There  will  he  harvested  this  year  about 
16,000  bushels  of  wheat,  33.000  bushels  of  com,  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  bemdes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  garden  truck,  almost  all  of  them  having  small  patches  of  ground 
around  their  houses  for  this  purpose.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  a  destructive  hailstorm  in  the  latter  part  of  June  which  swapt  over  a 
portion  of  the  reservation.    Quite  a  number  of  the  more  progressiye  farmers  will 
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harrest  sufficient  grain  for  their  own  subsiBtence.  Tbey  all  have  good  teams  and 
are  well  supplied  with  agricultural  implements,  having  expended  a  considerable 
amount  of  annuity  money  paid  them  during  the  past  year  for  these  purposes. 

Building. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  obtained  authority  to  purchase  material 
for  twentv-five  Indian  nouses.  I  proposed  to  the  Indians  in  need  of  houses  that  if 
they  would  furnish  one-half  the  material  the  Government  would  furnish  the  other 
half  and  assist  in  the  construction.  In  several  instances  they  have  accepted  the 
proposition.  In  this  way  four  more  houses  will  be  built  than  was  provid^  for  in 
the  authority.  This  plan  was  deemed  advisable,  as  by  it  not  only  more  houses  were 
builty  but  it  gave  those  assisted  in  this  way  a  personal  and  finanoifd  interest  in  their 
houses.  These  houses  are  frame  bnildingSy  14  oy  20,  two  rooms,  substantially  built, 
very  comfortable,  and  when  painted  present  a  neat  appearance.  The  labor  on  them 
was  performed  by  the  agency  farmers  when  not  engaged  in  their  legitimate  work  as 
such,  together  with  irregular  Indian  labor  authorized  by  the  Department.  Money 
appropiiated  for  the  Indian  service  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  profitably 
expended  than  in  providing  the  Indian  with  a  comfortable  house  on  his  allotment. 

BdncatiaiL — There  are  two  schools  at  this  aeency — the  industrial  boarding  school, 
supported  entirely]  by  the  Government,  and  St.  PauFs  Episcopal  mission  school, 
under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  and  maintained  by  that  church.  Both 
of  these  schools  were  well  attended  and  have  done  efficient  work  during  the  past 
year.  Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  superintendents  of  these  schools,  botn  of 
which  meet  with  my  cordial  approval. 

The  Government  school  fann  was  well  cultivated,  and,  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
Superintendent  Wood,  will  yield  fair  crops.  With  the  addition  of  an  artesian  well 
for  irrigating  purposes,  to  meet  drought  years,  sufficient  grain  and  root  crops  could 
readily  be  raised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

Shops  and  diopwork. — The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  wheel- 
wright's, tinsmith^,  shoe  and  harness,  and  paint  shop,  and  these  constitute  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  agency  economy,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  material  manu- 
factured and  repairing  done,  but  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Indians 
therein  employed.  Alt  the  force  employed  in  these  shops  are  Indians,  except  a  super- 
intendent, who  has  immediate  charge  over  all  of  them.  The  amount  of  work  done 
in  these  various  shops,  iospecially  in  the  way  of  repairs,  is  immense.  A  small  charge 
is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  making 
the  Indians  more  careful  of  their  wagons,  implements,  etc.,  repaired. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  force  employed  in  these  shops,  three  boys  fVom  the 
Government  school  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  shops  as  apprentices,  for  which  they 
reoeive  a  small  compensation.    This  does  not  interfere  with  their  school  work. 

Opening  of  the  reservation. — During  the  past  year  the  unallotted  lands  of  this  reser- 
vation by  Executive  proclamation  have  been  thrown  open  for  settlement,  and 
thereby  some  complications  as  to  a  conflict  of  authority  oi  the  agent  and  the  State 
authonties  have  arisen.  When  the  wardship  of  the  Government  ceases  and  citizen- 
ship begins  is,  to  my  mind,  not  well  defined.  The  Indian  can  not  well  be  both  a 
ward  and  a  citizen..  The  elective  franchise  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  them  by 
the  State,  nor  have  they  been  taxed;  yet  under  the  Dawes  bill  they  are  citizens,  and 
as  such  are  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  Indians  would  have  been  better  on  had  they  remained  longer 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Government.  The  allurements  and  vices  of  civil- 
ization are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  people  of  their  limited  intelligence  and 
experience. 

Payments. — ^There  has  been  paid  out  to  this  tribe  since  last  October  $161,475 ;  $11,475 
being  paid  to  scouts  and  their  heirs  who  served  under  General  Sully  during  the 
years  of  1862  and  1863;  $100,000  under  section  1,  article  3,  of  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  Yanktons  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  lands,  approved 
August  15, 1894,  and  $50,000  interest  provided  for  in  same  agreement.  This  being  the 
first  money  that  many  of  them  ever  handled,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  their 
simplicity  and  inexperience  much  of  it  was  foolishly  squandered.  Designing  and 
unscrupulous  white  men  of  the  adjacent  settlements,  through  various  schemes,  came 
into  possession  of  a  good  share  of  it.  Then  many  more  horses  and  vehicles  were 
bought  by  them  than  they  needed,  the  Indian's  wealth  being  estimateil  by  the  num- 
ber of  horses  he  owns.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  was 
spent  for  whisky.  It  has  been  an  eventful  year  for  these  Indians,  and  much  expe- 
rience has  been  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future.  The  money  received 
from  future  payments  will  doubtless  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  this  people  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  past 
year.  No  epidemic  of  a  serious  nature  has  prevailed  among  them,  thougn  German 
measles  and  chicken  pox  went  through  the  tribe.  The  number  of  births  was  46,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  51. 

Court  of  Indian  oflBmses. — The  cases  usually  coming  before  this  court  are  for  disor- 
derly conduct,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  and  damages  for  depredation.    Its  decisions 
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are  generally  correct  and  just,  and  are  readily  submitted  to  1>y  all  conc^emed.  This 
court  exercises  a  'wholesome  restraint  and  a  good  influence  among  these  people. 

Missionary  work. — There  are  two  missions  maintained  at  this  agency,  the  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  charge  of  Kev.  John  P.  Williamson,  and.  the  other  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  care  of  Kev.  Joseph  W.  Cook.  These  ^ntlemen 
have  Doth  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  adult  portion  of  their  lives  in  missionary 
work  among  these  Indians  and  have  been  instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of  vast 
good  among  them. 

Finance. — The  expenditures  for  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  contracts 
by  the  Department,  were  as  follows : 

Agent's  salary $1,600.00 

Regular  employees,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 11,738.71 

Indians 9,419.18 

Irregular  employees,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 329.50 

Indians 641.62 

Open-market  purchascH : 

Of  whites 2,883.39 

Of  Indians 1,496.00 

Freighting  (Indians) 577.88 

Incidontal  expenses 2^.  75 

Total... 28,973.03 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Smith, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Supkrintkndknt  of  Yankton  •School. 

Industrial  Boardiko  School, 
Tankton  Agency,  S.  Dok.^  Auguat  6,  1896. 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  snbmlt  my  annnal  report  for  the  fiRcal  year  euded  Jane  80,  1895. 

The  adTanoenient  of  the  ficboo  a«  a  whole  has  been  Batisractory,  and  the  intellectnal  and  indnatriid 
training;  has  been  marked  by  special  progreaa.  As  I  look  backward  over  tbo  three  years  that  I  hare 
been  connected  with  this  school  I  am  gratifled  to  note  its  steady  g^wth  and  prosperity'.  Many  of  the 
changes  and  improvementa  have  been  mentioned  in  my  previons  reports. 

Enrollment  and  attendance.— The  enrollment  for  tiie  year  has  been  124.  The  largest  averaffe  attend' 
ance  for  any  one  month  was  105.  While  the  attendance  baa  not  been  as  large  as^hat  of  the  preTSona 
year,  the  decrease  in  numbers  has  been  due  in  part  to  .the  fact  that  none  but  healthy  children  were 
admittt'd.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  to  educate  a  sickly  Indian  child  away  from  his  home  gen- 
erallv  results  m  sliort4*ning  his  life.  We  believe  the  education  of  such  children  shonld  be  confined  to 
the  aay  school,  where  they  can,  in  a  measure,  be  allowed  to  follow  their  normal  mode  of  life.  We  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  during  the  past  year  in  finding  enough  healthy  children  to  fill  cor  achool. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  childWn  of  this  agency  are  much  sought  after  by  nonreeerva» 
tion  schools,  whose  representatives  canraas  the  reservation  during  the  vacation  months  and  who  aim 
to  secure  the  healthiest  and  brightest  pupils. 

Health.— With  the  exception  of  chicken  pox  and  mumps,  which  became  epidemic,  the  health  of  the 
pupils  has  been  good.  The  prevalence  of  toe  latter  interfered  somewhat  with  the  regularity  of  scbocd 
work. 

Two  accidents  have  occurred  during  the  year — one  a  broken  foot,  caused  by  being  caaght  in  the 
tread-power,  the  other  a  broken  collar  bone,  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  playground. 

School  work.  —The  schoolroom  work  for  the  past  vear  has  been  very  ably  cimried  on,  and  manv 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  teachers  have  given  their  best  thoughts  and  energies  to  their 
work,  and  the  results  accomplished  entitle  them  to  much  credit.  The  school  has  been  oiridsd  into 
seven  regular  grades.  Promotions  have  been  made  whenever  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  any 
piipil  without  reference  to  terms. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  usual  evening  sessions,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
requirea  to  meet  in  their  respective  sitting  rooms  one  hour  four  evenings  of  each  week  and  spend  the 
time  in  reading  and  study.  The  latter  part  of  the  vear  the  regular  evening  sessions  were  reopened, 
all  of  the  four  highest  grades  meeting  in  the  main  schoolroom.  The  time  was  spent  in  singing 
speaking,  select  reading,  learning  choice  selections  from  our  best  writers,  talks  on  physiology  ami 
hygiene.    These  meetings  were  of  great  profit  and  interest  to  all  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

Instead  of  an  indoor  exhibition,  we  closed  our  school  with  a  grand  picnic,  which  was  held  in  a  beau* 
tiful  grove  about  2  miles  from  the  school  and  adjacent  to  the  river.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys  had  their 
ponies  to  ride  during  the  day,  which  was  to  them  a  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  time 
m  the  forenoon  was  occupied  in  games  and  rac«s,  after  which  the  children,  parents,  and  agency  people 
joined  in  a  basket  dinner. 

Industrial  porsoits.— Each  pupil  except  the  smalh>8t  has  been  in  the  schoolroom  half  of  each  day  and 
half  the  time  at  work,  under  direction  of  the  several  employees. 

The  boys  have  worked  at  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  hauling  water,  caring  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine,  farming,  gardening,  and  fencing.    Two  of  the  bovs  have  been  apprenti^  to  the  agency  shopa« 

The  girls  have  been  reeularly  detailed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  laundry,  and  dormi* 
toriea,  and  have  been  taught  all  branches  of  general  honaework.  Under  the  direction  of  Hiss  Knee- 
land,  a  teacher  in  the  school,  the  girls  have  been  tauffht  several  kinds  of  patchwork  and  fancy  work, 
making  for  themaelvee  many  artiolea  both  nsefol  and  ornamental. 
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TIm  flunB.~The  school  farm  coosists  of  about  300  acres,  of  which  about  80  acres  have  been  put  into 
crops  and  2  acres  to  garden.  The  crops  consist  of  com,  oats,  and  millet.  Com  and  oats  will  furnish 
a  good  yield.  The  millet  was  sowed  late,  and  owinE  to  the  dry  weather  will  be  a  failure.  In  the  gar- 
den were  planted  a  larfce  variety  of  vegetables,  incmding  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The 
early  yield  was  good,  but  in  June  most  of  the  garden  was  destroyed  by  a  hailstorm.  The  potatoes 
snflered  from  dry  weather.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  has  been  fenced  for  pasture  except  what  is 
occupied  by  buildings  and  grounds. 

Stock.— The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  comprises  5  horses,  27  cattle,  8  swine,  and  60  domestic 
fowls.  Of  the  cattle,  15  are  milch  cows,  10  having  been  purchased  this  season.  We  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk.    During  the  fall  attention  will  be  given  to  butter  making. 

improvemsDts. — Airangcments  have  been  completed  and  work  has  alretMy  begun  toward  the  erection 
of  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen  between  the  boys'  and  girls'  buildings.  This  has  been  long  needed  as  n 
matter  of  convenience  and  economy  of  help.  Its  erection  will  enable  all  pupils  to  dinelogether,  and 
will  also  alford  relief  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  other  buildings.  A, new  dwelling  house  18 
by  20  has  also  been  built  for  the  assistant  industrial  teacher. 

Heeds  of  the  school.— I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  water  used  by  the  school 
has  to  be  hauled  in  tanks  from  the  Missouri  Kiver,  requiring  much  time  and  labor  throughout  the 
year  and  exposure  during  the  winter  months.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  boys.  The  pasture, 
also,  being  without  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  makes  it  necessary  to  drive  the  cattle  a 
mile  twice  each  day  to  water.    The  needs  of  an  artesian  well  at  this  place  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  present  lauudrv  is  too  small.  It  is  overcrowdcnl,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy  Owing  to  the 
frequency  of  dust  and.  wind  storms  in  summer  and  severe  cold  in  winter  a  two-story  building  should 
be  erected,  the  lower  part  to  be  used  for  laundry  work  and  the  upper  story  for  drying  clothes. 

A  building  18  by  20  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  would  be  most  useful. 

The  nsuafrepaire  on  buildings,  both  interior  and  exterior,  are  now  going  on.  The  outlook  tor  a 
prosperous  year  is  encouraging,  as  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  renovating  and  repairing  of 
old  ones  will  be  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  pupils  and  employees. 

OfBcial  visits.  —Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  made  us  a  very  pleasant  and 
encouraging  visit  in  September.  Supervisor  Moss  visited  the  school  in  Mareh.  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  Was  at  this  agency  in  May,  at  which  time  he  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  school, 
recommending  several  important  changes  and  improvementa. 

In  closinjg  this  report,  I  wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  favore  shown  during  the 
vear.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Gen.  James  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  his 
hearty  cooperation  and  the  kind  and  conrteous  treatment  I  have  at  all  times  received  fh>ra  him. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  D.  Wood,  Superintendent. 

The  StTPBRINTEirDENT  OF  INDIAIT  SCHOOLS, 

<Through  J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  ludian  agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

Yankton  Aoknoy,  S.  Dak.,  August  57, 1896. 

Sib  :  In  reply  to  yoor  request  for  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  work  in  St.  Paul's  school  fur  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1  would  say  the  children  were  prompt  in  entering  school  last  fall.  We  had  more 
applications  than  we  could  accommodate,  and  our  roll  shows  regular  attendance  from  the  first  to  the 
close  of  the  vear. 

The  healtn  of  the  scholars  was  excellent  through  the  whole  year.  We  had  a  few  cases  of  German 
measles  and  chicken-pox,  but  light  form  of  both  diseases. 

The  improvement  in  schoolroom  work  was  very  encouraging  to  the  teachera  in  that  department, 
and  the  cheerful,  willing  disposition  shown  in  doing  manual  labor  allotted  to  each  one  was  certainly 
very  satisfactory  to  me.   .Their  use  of  English  has  also  been  most  gratifying. 

Tliey  are  obliged  to  do  their  own  dining-room  work,  assist  in  preparing  their  meals,  make  their  beds, 
sweep,  dust,  and  keep  their  dormitories,  lavatories,  schoolrooms,  and  sitting-rooms  in  order,  as  well 
as  assist  at  the  barn,  in  care  of  stock,  and  milking  cows,  chop  wood,  and  make  fires.  Also  help  in 
planting  ganlen,  as  well  as  cultivating  the  vegetables.  In  addition,  raiHed  400  chickens,  had  plenty 
of  eggs  for  children's  use.  Churned  250  pounds  of  butter.  We  hope  to  see  our  boys  all  bacic  thUi 
coming  year. 

Respectfully,  Jane  H.  Johnston, 

PrmeipaL  of  8t.  Pa/uVe  »du>ol. 

A.  J.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation, 

Yankton  Aoency,  S.  Dak.,  August  SO,  1895. 

Snt:  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  you  this  report  of  uiy  twenty-seventh  year's  labors  as  missionary 
to  the  Yankton  Indians. 

The  present  is  a  most  critical  time  in  the  transformation  of  this  people  from  a  wild  to  a  civilized  life. 
During  the  past  year  the  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  have  been  completed,  and  the  surpluH  lands 
have  been  opened  for  settlement  to  the  whites.  The  Indians  have  received  nearly  $100  each  iu  pay- 
ment for  the  lands  relinquished.  The  opening  of  the  reservation  has  brought  civilization  with  its 
debasing  as  well  as  elevating  infiuences  closer  than  ever  before.  It  has  also  brought  a  radical  change 
in  government  from  the  paternal  rule  of  agents  to  the  liberty  of  self-government. 

How  have  these  Indians  suAtaiiKNl  the  new  responsibilities,  improved  the  opening  advantages,  and 
resisted  the  influx  of  temptation  to  alluring  vice?  The  receiving  of  $100  for  each  person  in  the  com- 
munity would  be  an  insignificant  matter  to  most,  white  people,  out  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  this 
poor  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  had  $10  of  their  own  in  their  handH  at  once  iu  their  lives.  How 
oonla  they  know  what  to  do  with  $30  or  $60  received  at  one  timet  Would  not  swarms  of  vultures 
appear  with  their  gew-gaws  and  polished  objecta  of  lost,  and  rob  them  of  the  benefit  Qf  their  money, 
y««,  make  it  a  corse  unto  tbemi 
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These  dangers  were  to  •ome  extent  aDtioipated  and  prepared  for.  The  neighborinff  Sonteoe,  Wine 
tons,  and  Omahae  had  already  passed  throagh  the  flni  stage  of  the  ordeal  and  beeaTlmdly  soorebed. 
It  was  an  ohject  lesson  to  the  Tanktons,  and  many  of  their  nM>re  prudent  leaders  raised  the  voioeof 
warning.  The  missionaries  did  their  utmost  to  show  the  dangers  of  dissipation  and  vice,  and  to  build 
up  strength  of  character  to  resist  them.  The  agent  waa  alert  to  check  and  punish  all  miedemeaDon 
that  came  within  his  power.  Now  the  year  is  past,  and  as  we  look  back  we  are  on  the  ^rhcde  gratified 
with  the  result  of  this  first  step  of  the  Yanktooa  in  the  line  of  citisenship.  The  OAoney  bae  not  all 
been  wisely  spent,  but  I  think  many  communities  of  white  people  would  under  the  same  circum- 
stances have  done  little  better. 

I  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  money  issued  haa  been  spent  for  necessary  food  and  elotbias,  and 
articles  needed  for  their  improvement,  such  as  wagons,  farming  utensils,  teama,  hameea,  etovea,  oonse 
furniture,  lumber  for  houses.  Thev  secured  these  articles  generally  at  reasonable  ratee,  iuid  made 
good  selections,  so  I  should  say  half  their  money  was  well  spent. 

The  other  half  of  tneir  monev  was  mostly  spent  for  articles  of  Inzurv.  In  this  categoiy  I  class 
buKgies,  light  spring  wagons,  fancy  horaes,  sewing  machines,  organs,  nns  shawls,  silk  dreeeea,  etc 
I  class  them  as  luxuries  because  they  are  above  tne  style  in  which  these  Indians  can  sJford  to  live, 
and  the  money,  thouch  not  entirely  wasted,  could,  as  a  rule,  have  been  spent  to  much  better  advan- 
tage'. A  part  of  this  latter  half,  1  or  2  per  cent,  waa  spent  for  trinkets,  playthings  for  the  children, 
candy  aua  the  like,  This  was  perhaps  more  than  they  could  afford,  but  it  was  human,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  the  white  man  to  cant  the  first  stone  at  them  for  it. 

Then  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  perhaps  a  little  more,  was  spent  for  intoxicatins  drinks. 
Deploring  this  amount  of  drinking,  we  are  surprised  that  there  has  not  been  more.  We  bope  that 
instead  of  increasing,  this  evil  will  srow  still  less  in  the  future. 

Althooffh  ffratifiMl  with  the  results  of  the  past  year,  we  realize  that  as  yet  this  people  have  token 
but  one  step  m  this  new  life.  The  contact  with  oivilisatioa  hss  only  Just  begun.  A«  yet  there  baa 
been  practically  no  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  there  has  been  no  organiai^ion  for  govern- 
ment, no  election  of  officers,  no  trial  before  any  State  court.  So  there  is  yet  much  work  of  prepara- 
tion, many  trials,  repeated  failures,  before  this  people  are  satisfactorily  established  mb  good  oitiaens. 
Agents,  school  teaoners.  and  missionaries  must  labor  faithfully  and  long  before  that  mark  of  good 
ciusenship,  true  virtue,  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  these  Indians  so  thatall  can  read  it. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  our  church  work  for  the  past  year: 

Mis^onaries~male,l;  female,!;  total 2 

Organized  churches 4 

Church  bnildinfs 3 

Communicants Tn  the  four  churches 357 

Sabbath-school  scholars 101 

Harriages 11 

Officers  of  the  churches : 

Indian  pastors .r 2 

Buling  elders 15 

Deacons 7 

Contributions  by  the  four  churches  for  various  ol^ects; $868 

Aid  received  from  the  Board  of  Missions $1,350 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  p.  Willumson, 

Missionary  nf  the  Prs^terian  Church. 
J.  A.  Smith,  ITnitsd  States  Indian  Agent 


Report  of  Missionary^  Tanktox  Resbrvation. 

Yankton  Aobncf,  S.  Dak.,  August  IS,  JS9S, 

Sm;  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  an  abstract  of  the  status  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoa  among  the  Yanktons  for  the  twenty-sixth  year.  It 
covers  the  year  ending  May  81  last.  It  does  not  include  St.  Paul's  School  for  Boys,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  work  bat  under  a  separate  head,  which  will  doubtless  make  a  separate  report. 

The  payment  here  by  the  Oovemment  of  a  large  amount  of  money  during  the  past  winter  and  spring 
haa  in  some  respects  been  very  demoralizing— not  in  the  way  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  but  in 
intemperance  and  immorality,  especiallv  amone  the  younger  people.  This,  of  course,  has  been  a  hin- 
drance to  our  Christian  work.  And  yet,  considering  how  noor  and  badly  off  these  people  were  ttom 
successive  failures  of  crops,  and  how  long  they  had  suffered  fh)ni  scarcity  of  food,  when  an  abundance 
of  money  was  scattered  among  them,  their  excesses  and  foolishness  and  extravagance  were  not  nearly 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  • 

The  merchants  and  traders  around  had,  in  expectation  of  the  payments,  for  many  months  labored 
to  get  the  Indians  in  their  debt,  and  unfortunately  to  a  large  extent  aucceeded ;  and  yet  it  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  that  they  have  honestly  paid  their  debts  to  the  extent  of 
their  abiUty. 

Although  there  has  been  comparatively  little  of  Indian  dancing  still  it  is  regularly  kept  up  at 
intervals.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  more  than  fdlly  come  when  the  Department  should  exer- 
cise  its  authority  and  put  down  once  and  forever  this  great  demoralizer  and  temptation  to  waste  and 
extravagance.  Above  all  things  an  Indian  fears  to  be  ciuled  **  stingy,''  and  is  weak  in  the  ability  tossy 
no.  As  giving  away  their  property — sometimes  almost  everything  they  have— is  an  accompanimeot 
of  their  dances,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a  hindrance  to  progress  they  are.  The  better  part  of  the 
people,  who  see  the  evil  of  the  matter  and  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  danoes  and  the  giving 
away  of  their  property  in  this  way,  ahould  have  the  help  and  influence  of  the  Government  to  do  whM 
they  are  too  weak  of  themselves  to  accomplish. 

Attendance  at  church  services  at  all  of  our  stations  has  been  very  good,  although  not  such  as  we 
could  wish  and  as  it  should  be.  The  women's  societies  have  been  active,  and  their  meettngs  for  sew- 
ing and  working  for  various  objects  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  well  kept  up  and  they  nave  aided 
materiaHy. 

The  oflferings  of  the  people  the  past  vear  have  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  very  much  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  had  been  drawn 
into  debts,  which  in  very  many  cases  excMded  the  amounts  which  they  received. 

The  ease  with  which  spirituous  liquors  can  be  obtained  by  Indians  in  all  the  towns  around,  both  in 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  the  consequent  growing  intemperance  of  the  Yanktons,  is  a  sul\)ect  of  con- 
cern and  alarm;  and  the  almost  utter  impotence  of  the  Oovemment  authorities  to  cope  with  it  and 
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aeoare  convictions  of  the  offendera  makes  it  doublv  so.  At  present  there  seems  nothipg  that  can  be 
done  to  stay  it,  becaase  the  general  sentiment  of  the  white  oommnnities  is  to  a  large  extent  in  accord 
with  the  saloon  keepers,  ana  hence  convictions  are  rare.    The  situation  is  melancholy. 


Nnmber  of  families 

Nnmber  of  souls 

Baptisms: 

Adults 

Infants 

Coniirroations 

Confirmed  persons  living. . . 
Communicants  on  register. 

Marriages 

Burials 


Sunday-school  teachers 

Saaday-sehool  scholars 

Average  attendance  at  chief  service  on  Sunday. 

Church  sitting^ 

Offerings  for  outside  oblects 

Offerings  incidental  ana  other  expenses 


Church 
Holy  Fel- 
lowship, 
Yankton 
Agency. 


100 
370 


13 

20 

205 

172 

6 

23 

10 

90 

160 

200 

$69.81 

261.94 


Chapel 

Holy  Name, 

Chotean 

Creek. 


42 
155 

1 

6 

5 

106 

84 

1 

5 

1 

25 

49 

125 

$5.43 

67.28 


Chapel 

St  Philip's, 

White 

Swan. 


59 
215 


4 
8 
114 
87 
2 
7 
1 

25 

53 

125 

$11.24 

110.95 


Aid  received  from  the  Board  of  Missions $1,077.00 

Total  otforings  by  the  throe  congregations 528. 10 

Missionaries:  Male,  white,  1;  Indian  clergy,  1;  Indian  helper,  1. 

Respectfnlly  yours,  Joseph  W.  Cook, 

Miuianary  of  the  Prote»tarU  EpiMeopal  Church. 
J.  A.  Smith,  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  UTAH. 

REPORT  OF  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 

White  Bocks,  Utah,  August  24,  1896. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  section  203,  regulations  1894, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  as  the  annual  report  for  this  agency : 

The  agency  comprises  the  supervision  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Uintahs  and 
White  Rivers  located  upon  the  IJintah  Reservation,  with  headquarters  on  the  Uintah 
River,  18  miles  above  Fort  Duchesne  and  8  miles  below  the  mouth  of  White  Rock 
Canyon,  on  the  base  line  of  the  Uintah  Mountains.  A  post-office  is  maintained  here, 
designated  as  White  Rocks,  Utah. 

The  agency  also  comprises  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uncompahgree 
located  upon  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  with  a  subagency  headquarters,  known 
as  the  Ouray  Agency,  located  13  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uintah,  where  it  runs 
into  the  Duchesne,  and  at  the  point  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  Duchesne  and  Green 
rivers.  This  point  is  21  miles  below  Forb  Duchesne.  There  is  a  post-office  at  this 
subagency  known  as  Ouray,  Utah.  White  Rocks  and  Ouray  are  connected  for  com- 
munication by  telephone.  The  Indians  of  these  agencies  are  divisions  of  the  **  con- 
federated bands  of  IJtes.'' 

At  the  Uintah  Agency  proper  there  is  a  flouring  mill  and  a  sawmill,  both  run  by 
steam  power.  Flour  of  excellent  quality  is  made  from  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians, 
and  300,000  feet  of  logs  brought  to  the  mill  this  season  by  Indians  will  be  con- 
verted into  lumber  for  constructing  Indian  houses.  There  has  been  constructed  at 
each  agency  during  the  past  year  a  first-class  granary  of  ample  dimensions,  to  which 
the  Indians  are  expected  to  bring  for  storage  their  seed  grain  raised  and  provided 
forplanting  the  coming  season. 

Tne  Uintah  Reservadon  is  estimated  as  containing  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  500,000 
acres  of  which  is  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation  at  rea- 
sonable expense.  It  is  well  timbered,  well  watered,  and  has  1,000,000  acres  of  excel- 
lent grazing  lands. 

The  Uncompah^^  Reservation  is  estimated  as  embracing  the  same  number  of 
acres.  It  is  principallv  a  barren  wilderness.  Not  50,000  out  of  the  2,000.000  acres  are 
capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation.  It  contains  but  very  little 
good  grazing  land,  and  aside  from  that  favorably  mentioned,  is  valueless,  except  for 
its  mineral  beds  or  veins  of  asphaltum.  The  aspbaltum  found  upon  this  reservation 
is  of  the  finest  quality  yet  discovered  in  the  world,  and  appears  here  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. 
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The  IndiauB  of  these  agencies  are  peaceahly  inclined  and  well  disposed  toward 
law  and  order.  The  adults  with  few  exceptions  are  slow  in  making  pro^^OBS  in  ways 
of  civilization;  all,  however,  are  becoming  appreciative  of  its  comforts,  and  perfaapa 
are  doing  as  well  ns  should  be  expected,  their  history  and  surroundings  being  con- 
sidered. 

At  Whito  Rocks,  and  close  to  the  agency,  is  located  the  Uintah  boarding  school. 
During  the  pust  year  two  new  buildings  have  been  completed  here^  one  a  lar^ 
apartment  house  with  accommodations  for  all  school  employees,  including  for  their 
service  a  sitting  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  oIro  an  office  room  for  the  school 
superintendent.  The  other  ouilding  is  a  commodious  two-story  laandry.  This 
building  is  not  supplied  with  power  or  machinery,  it  being  considered  of  greater 
importance  that  the  ^irls  should  be  taught  to  wash  and  iron  in  the  manner  suited 
to  their  prospective  future  circumstances  in  life.  The  laundry  department  has 
been  ably  and  faithfully  conducted  by  a  school  employee.  The  Uintah  school,  stnd  j,. 
and  recitation  rooms  have  been  enlarged,  so  that  the  school  now  has  a  comfortable 
and  healthy  capacity  for  90  children ;  100  can  be  accommodated.  Average  attend- 
ance during  the  past  year  was  67;  the  entire  enrollment  was  85. 

The  Uncorapnhgre  boarding  school   is  located   on   the  Uintah   River   5    miles 
below  Fort  Duchesne.    Its  main  accommodations  consist  of  three  two-story  brick 
buildings.    The  study  and  recitation  building  has  three  rooms  below  stairs,  with  a 
hall  and  lecture  room  above  stairs.    The  second  building  is  occupied  as  dormitory 
for  industrial  teacher  and  boys  exclusively ;  the  third  building  contains  kitchen 
and  mess  hall  for  entire  school,  wash  room  for  girls  only,  and  sitting   room,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  dining  room  for  employees  above  stairs,  with  apartments  for  female 
employees  and  school  girls  above  stairs.    There  is  a  residence  for  the  agency  and 
school  physician,  a  commodious  laundry  (same  plan  as  the  one  at  Uintah  school),  a 
gymnasium,  a  barn  for  animals  pertaining  to  the  school;  and  a  storehouse  and 
workshop  combined  have  been  completed  during  the  i)ast  year.    The  school  baild- 
ings  proper  and  a  gymnasium  are  located  on  three  sides  of  a  square.    The  school 
grounds  are  inclosed  and  have  been  improved  by  grass  and  trees.    With  water 
ditches  running  in  all  directions,  the  trees  and  grass  have  made  rapid  growth,  and 
the  place  is  justly  called  very  pretty.    One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  have 
been  inclosed  with  cedar  posts  and  wire  fence  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.    Sixty 
acres  of  this  land  have  been  seeded  with  alfalfa. 

At  this  school,  as  at  the  one  at  White  Rocks,  the  boys  are  trained  in  manual  labor. 
They  have  done  most  of  the  work  fencing  the  farm,  and  perform  most  of  the  farm 
labor.  They  are  cheerful,  industrious,  and  obedient,  are  easily  managed,  and  exhibt 
much  affection  for  each  other  and  for  their  teachers.  The  number  enrolled  at  this 
school  (51)  is  comparatively  small.  The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
has  been  42.  An  important  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  boys'  dormitory  by 
the  addition  of  a  bathroom  with  four  set  tubs.  A  water  and  sewer  system  shonla 
be  provided  for  this  school.  Plans  and  estimates  for  the  same  are  now  being  prepared, 
and  will  be  submitted  for  approval  at  an  early  day. 

The  adults  of  these  three  bands  of  Utes  have  generally  made  some  improvement 
during  the  past  year  in  their  manner  of  living.  A  large  amount  of  new  lands  has 
been  lenced  and  partly  brought  under  cultivation.  Those  that  have  been  helped  to 
houses  live  in  them  and  have  made  much  effort  to  obtain  furniture,  such  as  tables, 
bedsteads,  cupboards,  etc.  The  past  winter  was  long  and  very  severe.  Progress  in 
farming  was  much  hindered  on  this  account. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  allot  lands  to  the  Uncompahgres  and  negotiate 
with  Indians  residing  on  the  Uintah  Keservation  for  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of 
their  lands  arrived  here  December  21,  1894.  The  Indians,  especi^ly  the  Uncom- 
pahgres, view  the  object  of  this  commission  with  distrust.  Tney  will  not  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  entitled  to  rights  in  their  reservation  upon  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  as  those  conceded  to  the  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation,  and 
regard  the  proposition  requiring  them  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  land  allotted  to  them 
as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
persuade  the-se  Indians  to  accept  lands  in  severalty. 

The  liberal  supply  of  material,  posts,  and  wire  furnished  by  the  Department  for 
fencing  roads  through  their  reservation  has  been  put  to  use.  Canals  and  water 
dit<;hes  have  been  constructed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  irrigable  land,  and  12 
honscH,  2  of  frame  and  10  of  logs,  after  plan  approved  by  the  Department,  have  been 
constructed.  Chief  Chavcnaux  has  moved  into  the  frame  house  constructed  for  him, 
and  has  made  a  good  crop  of  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes  on  the  farm  practically  allot* 
ted  to  him.  Authority  has  been  asked  for  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  funds  to  fur- 
nish  material  for  10  more  houses  for  the  Indians  of  each  agency,  these  houses  to  be 
located  on  lauds  a llQtted  to  their  inhabitants.  Plans  for  nouses  the  same  as  these 
have  been  prepared  to  bo  forwarded  with  the  recommendation  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  construction  of  50  by  contract,  to  be  of  frame  instead  of  logs. 
It  is  believed  if  this  method  is  adopted  it  will  do  much  toward  iuduoing  these  Indians 
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to  immediate  action  in  settling  apon  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  making  permanent 
homes  for  themselves. 

The  situation  does  not  promise  that  the  work  assigned  the  commissioners  will  be 
speedily  accomplished.  The  purpose  of  civilization,  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
law  providing  K>r  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  }>ermanent  homes,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered.  This  being  true,  it  appears  plainly  to  be  the  duty  of  all  persons 
that  have  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Indians  at  heart  to  entreat  Con- 

gess,  if  necessary,  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  allotment  act  which  provides  that  these 
dians  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  lauds  they  are  forced  to  accept 
in  lieu  of  lauds  promised  to  them  in  the  treaty  stipulations  under  which  they  ^ave 
np  their  holdings  in  Colorado.  Until  this  provision  is  repealed  there  will  be  but  little 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  act  of  August  15,  1894,  will  be  happily  or  profitably 
enforced. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  to  its  shame  it  must  be  said,  the  Christian  church  has 

f>aid  no  attention  to  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  sending  gospel  missionaries  to  these 
ndians.  Bishop  Leonard,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopiu  Church  of  Utah  and  Nevada, 
during  the  past  year  has  visited  the  agency  twice,  and  has  succeeded  in  raising  among 
his  people  in  the  East  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  which 
will  be  located  close  to  the  llncompahgre  boarding  school.  The  work  upon  this 
buildiuff  has  been  commenced,  and  will  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  It  is 
hoped  that  those  who  have  encouraged  the  undertaking  of  this  enterprise  will  not 
neglect  or  desert  it,  but  that  means  will  be  contributed  for  providing  a  home  for  a 
missionary  and  for  his  physical  support.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  faithful,  ener- 
getic Christian  worker  can  accomplish  much  toward  civilizing  and  enlightening 
these  Indians.  The  field  is  a  broaid  one.  Outside  of  the  Mormon  establishment, 
there  is  not  a  Christian  church  or  place  of  public  worship  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  from  the  agency. 

All  the  harassing  and  vexatious  annoyances  imaginable  surround  and  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  a^eut  and  his  employees  made  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians.  Close  to  the  reservation  lines  are  located  vicious  white  men  and  women 
with  no  visible  means  of  existence  except  through  gambling,  whisky  selling,  and 
prostitution.    These  people  supply  whisky  to  the  Indians,  and  go  so  far  as  to  send 

Seddlers  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  by  stealth  to  retail  the  stuff  by  the  drink, 
during  the  past  year  numerous  instances  have  occurred  of  white  men  stealing  horses 
and  cattle  from  the  Indians  and  running  them  off  the  reservation.  The  civil  author- 
ities appear  to  view  these  crimes  with  indifference.  A  portion  of  the  good  ))eople 
of  the  surrounding  country  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter  and  to  a  dread  of  the  evils  to  society  in  general  that  are  bound  to  follow. 

The  criminals  above  referred  to  communicate  to  the  Indians  every  newspaper  arti- 
cle that  is  calculated  to  incite  their  distrust  and  lead  them  to  wrong  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  them  and  with  the  Indians 
of  other  tribes.  During  the  late  affair  with  the  fiannacks  at  Jacksons  Hole  these 
Indians  were  worked  into  much  anxiety  from  the  false  reports  thus  circulated  'Hhat 
a  portion  of  their  own  people  were  involved.''  There  was,  however,  no  disposition 
to  move  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bannacks. 

Nine  years  of  observation  with  these  Indians  justifies  an  announcement  of  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  hereafter  of  trouble  is  experienced  by  the  authorities  of 
th^  Government  from  them  the  cause  wUl  be  traced  to  acts  of  greed  and  wanton 
ii^ustice  committed  against  them  by  white  men  bent  upon  their  destruction  without 
regard  to  consequences.  Such  trouble  can  only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Duchesne  for  preservation  of  peace  until  the  Indians  are  properly 
located  upon  their  lands  in  severalty  and  placed  in  a  condition  to  become  self  sup- 
porting citizens. 

In  concluding  this  report,  permission  is  asked  to  add  testimony  favoring  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools  for  Indian  children  and  to  recommend  liberal  allowances  for 
their  support.  Indians  of  this  reservation  who  have  children  in  the  schools  have 
been  improved  as  a  rule  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  influence  of  the  school  operating 
through  the  child.  The  children  of  these  schools  are  taught  practically  outside  of 
the  schoolroom  recitations.  Daily  details  are  made  from  the  boys'  roster  for  half  a  day 
to  work  at  ontting  wood  or  upon  the  farm.  They  are  given  the  care  and  keeping 
of  tools,  care  of  stabled  animals,  milk  the  school  cows,  feed  the  pigs  and  fowls. 
The  girls  are  in  the  same  manner  taught  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  and  mend,  also  to 
make  all  their  own  garments.  It  has  often  occurred  that  g^rls  having  been  permit- 
ted to  tsike  yeast  to  their  homes  on  Saturdays  and  their  parents  hav^  returned  with 
them  on  Monday  morning  manifesting  pride  in  bringing  samples  of  bread  made  by 
the  child  at  the  tepee.  In  every  single  instance  of  parents  having  children  in 
school  they  are  giving  me  no  rest  until  they  are  provided  with  a  house  with  shingle 
roof  and  brick  chimney  to  live  in.  The  hope  of  civilizing  these  Utes  centers  in  uie 
reservation  schools. 
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Aoknowledffxnente  are  dae  all  of  the  teachers  and  employeee  of  the  schools  luid. 
affencies  for  faithfal  seryice  cheerfally  performed,  and  especially  to  Lieut.  I«.  M. 
Koehler  of  the  Army  for  absolutely  indispensable  assistance  gratuitously  rendered 
by  him  in  civil  engineering  and  service. 

The  kindness  and  encouragement  received  from  Department  officials  have  made 
the  onerous  duties  of  the  year  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

Very  respectfully,  James  F.  Rahdultt, 

Major,  l\  S,  Army,  Acting  U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  ov  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

CoLViLLE  Agency.  Miles ,  Wash.,  August  26, 189S. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  under  date  of  June  lb,  1895, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3<),  1895. 

January  25, 1895,  a  report  in  detail  was  rendered  to  the  Department  desi^ribiug  the 
reservations  of  this  agency  and  much  data  given  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  occupying 
them.  I  therefore  omit  from  this  report  descriptions  covered  by  it  and  those  given  in 
my  first  annual  report.  Those  interested  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  various  tri  bes 
of  Indians,  their  progress  and  civilization,  generally  have  access  to  all  such  reports,  so 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  for  agents  to  go  over  much  of  the  same  ground  year 
after  year,  unless  changes  of  note  take  place. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians,  by  tribes,  belonging  to  this 
agency,  and  is  made  from  a  careful  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year : 


Tribes. 


Lower  Spokane 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanea  on 

Spokane  Reservation 

Colville 

Lake 

Okanogan 

Columbia  (Moses'  Band) 

NeE  Perots  (Josopb*sBand) — 

Kespilem  (estimated) 

SaaPoel  (estimated) 

Cceurd'Al^ne 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  on 

CoDnr  d' A16ne  Reservation. . . 
Calispel" 

Total 


Males 

Males 
ISvears 

of  age 
and  un- 

FemoleB 

above  18 

abovo  14 

years  of 

years  of 

age. 

der. 

age. 

90 

66 

118 

57 

28 

74 

93 

47 

85 

81 

64 

84 

ltf3 

127 

102 

101 

56 

113 

33 

26 

62 

}         107 

70 

82 

Females 
14  vears 
of  ago 
and  un- 
der. 


Total. 


Indian 

children  of 

Hohoolage. 


Males 


152 

40 
50 


84 

23 
25 


177 

51 
25 


967 


616 


1,063 


60 

33 
42 
55 
80 
43 
22 

53 

79  j 

21  I 
52  ' 


334 

192 
267 
284 
562 
313 
143 

312  i 

492 

135 
152 


33 

13 
29 
40 
77 
38 
13 

34 

43 

16 
13 


Fe- 
males 


40 

17 
29 
29 
46 
31 
9 

23 

32 

13 
10 


Total. 


540  I    3,186 


340 


270 


73 

30 
58 

09 

138 

69 

22 

57 

76 

29 
23 


628 


*  Estimated.    Not  on  any  reservation. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  are  in  about  the  condition  they  were  last  year. 

Tonasket  Agency  boarding  school  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  59  during  the 
year.  Since  March  this  school  has  been  taxed  to  its  nillest  capacity.  Cost  of  main- 
taining same  was  $11,434.67,  a  reduction  of  $1.72  per  capita  per  mouth,  compared  with 
last  year.  The  school  garden  is  no  Ion  ger  an  experiment.  Sufficient  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  were  grown  to  supply  the  school  for  the  entire  year.  No  vegetables  of  any 
kind  were  purchased,  ana  the  prospect  is  very  good  for  this  yearns  supply.  No 
improvements  were  made  to  the  plant,  as  the  Department  hoped  to  ^et  possession  of 
Fort  Spokane  for  a  large  industrial  school,  (bee  my  report  on  this  subject  dated 
July  12, 1895.) 

The  Colville  and  Desmet  industrial  boarding  schools  have  been  under  contract 
the  past  year,  the  former  for  65  pupils  and  the  latter  for  70,  at  a  cost  of  $27  per  capita 
per  quarter. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  all  three  of  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  education,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  all  of  them. 
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During  the  months  of  May  and  June  two  new  day  schools,  with  small  work- 
shops and  teachers'  dwellings,  were  erected — one  at  Nespilem,  Colville  Reservation, 
costing  $1,519.16,  and  one  on  Chief  Lot's  (Spokane)  Reservation,  costing  $1,463.81. 
As  soon  as  they  are  supplied  with  necessary  furniture,  books,  etc.,  they  will  be 
ready  to  open. 

During  tiie  year  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  National 
Indian  Association,  erected  a  log  schoolhonse,  20  by  30  feet,  near  Lot's  church,  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Spokane  Reservation.  Thiu  school  was  opened  about  January  1, 
1895,  with  an  average  attendance  of  49.  I  note  more  rapid  progress  in  this  school 
than  in  any  other.  Chief  Lot  and  his  people  were  so  enthusiastic  over  it  that  a 
number  of  married  men  and  women  attended  regularly  for  quite  a  while,  or  when 
they  could  spare  the  time  from  home  duties.  Miss  Clark  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 
She  not  only  works  in  the  schoolroom,  but  out  of  it  as  well.  If  we  could  have  more 
such  painstaking  teachers  in  our  schools,  instead  of  those  who  merely  perform  their 
daily  routine  in  the  classroom,  and  that  in  a  perfunctorv  manner,  the  Indian  would 
be  largely  the  gainer  and  the  Government  satisfied  witn  its  expenditure  of  money. 
Chief  Lot  is  much  encouraged  about  his  people,  and  says:  **My  heart  is  big." 
He  takes  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  for  a  time  was  a  daily  visitor,  watching 
carefully  all  that  took  place,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he,  too,  has  been 
taking  lessons. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  establishing  of  a  day  school  for  Chief  Bamaby's  (Col- 
ville) x>eople;  also  one  for  the  Lakes,  opposite  Marcns,  Wash. 

I  am  satisfied  this  would  be  better  than  sending  their  children  to  the  Colville  mis- 
sion school,  which  is  off  the  reservation.  I  folly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
Christian  education,  but  there  are  objections  to  any  sectarian  schools  which  teach 
that  Christianity  is  only  found  in  its  particnlar  sect. 

The  Indian  now  needs  the  practical  education  which  will  most  quickly  fit  him  for 
self-support  and  future  citizenship.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  so  far  attained 
in  the  matter  of  education  are  not  equivalent  to  the  expenditure.  The  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  can  read  and  write  is  very  small,  and  I  attribute  this 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  connected  with  this  agency  have  not  progressed 
witn  the  times.  With  the  addition  to  school  facilities  recently  made,  and  those 
asked  for,  a  greater  progress  in  education  is  confidently  predicted  for  this  agency  the 
ensning  year. 

The  past  year  was  rather  a  more  favorable  one  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned,  the 
yield  being  all  that  could  be  expected,  but  the  low  price  of  grain,  particularly 
wheat,  scarcity  of  work,  etc.,  has  told  on  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  m&n.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  influences  some  progress  among  them  is  apparent  in 
many  ways.  Small  additions  nave  been  made  to  many  of  their  farms  and  a  few  new 
ones  started. 

No  new  roads  have  been  opened  on  any  of  the  reservations,  except  the  Copur 
d'Al^ne.  Much  has  been  done  there  to  improve  roads  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 
One  can  not  imagine  how  they  got  along  all  these  years  without  a  better  system  of 
roads.  Old  roads  have  been  repaired  and  improved  in  many  pl^es  on  the  other 
reservations. 

During  the  past  year  valuable  mines  have  been  developed  just  north  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  Ime,  in  British  Columbia,  neig:  the  northeast  comer.  It  is  known  that 
these  ledges  extend  into  the  reservation.  Prospectors  are,  of  course,  eager  to  exam- 
ine the  ground,  and 'it  is  with  much  difficulty  they  are  kept  from  actnalTy  operating 
some  oi  the  locations  that  have  been  made.  The  country  is  so  rocky,  hilly,  and 
covered  with  heavy  timber  and  underbrush  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  them. 
The  line  dividing  us  from  British  Columbia  is  not  well  defined.  The  monuments  are 
5  or  6  miles  apart,  and  in  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  one  to  the  other. 
Some  steps  should  be  taken  to  nave  this  line  better  defined  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  there  may  bo  no  mistake  made  as  to  jurisdiction,  which  is  in  some  cases  at 
present  very  much  in  doubt. 

By  authority  from  the  Department  a  substantial  wagon  road  has  been  constructed 
up  Sheep  Creek,  by  the  Stevens  County  authorities,  between  Northport  and  the 
reservation  line,  near  the  town  of  Rossland,  British  Columbia.  About  8  miles  of 
this  road  is  on  the  reservation.  Over  tbis  route  a  large  auantity  of  ore  is  hauled  to 
the  railroad  at  Northport,  Wash.  A  telephone  line  has  also  been  authorized,  to  fol- 
low the  road  crossing  the  reservation.  This  increased  business  makes  a  ready  market 
for  all  the  produce  the  Indians  can  raise,  and  I  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of 
it  in  every  way. 

The  Ccrur  d' Al^ne  Indians  need  no  special  encouragement  about  their  farms,  as 
they  have  ample  good,  clean  land  for  any  sized  farms  tbey  wish  to  cultivate;  but  on 
the  other  reservations  it  is  very  different.  Their  farms  are  quite  small,  as  a  rule, 
without  much  hope  of  extending  them ;  in  consequence,  not  much  time  is  required  to 
work  them.  I  have  been  looking  over  this  country  pretty  thoroughly  and  see  no 
proepect  of  their  ever  extending  their  farms  very  much. 
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There  is  plenty  of  valuable  grazing  land,  however,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  better  policy  to  try  aud  induce  them  to  engage  more  lareely  in  cattle  raising^. 
Like  most  other  Indians,  they  are  wedded  to  the  pony,  and  think  if  they  have  a  large 
pony  herd  they  are  rich.  I  notice  that  all  those  who  have  obtained  a  start  in  catue 
are  much  better  off.  Of  the  cattle  issued  to  the  Columbias  some  years  ago  there 
is  hardly  a  hoof  left.  They  have  evidently  been  permitted  to  kill  and  dispose  of 
them  as  they  pleased.  I  shall  represent  this  matter  to  the  Department  more  fally 
later  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  band.  I  see  no  way  of  doing  much  with 
them  in  their  present  position,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to  take  largely  to  raising 
cattle. 

The  work  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  largely  extended  the  past  year, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  from  their  labor.  Offenders  against  the  law  are  brooght 
from  all  parts  of  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  for  trial  at  the  agency,  and 
all  are  beginning  to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  those  who  compose  the  court  and 
the  decisions  they  render.  During  the  year  there  have  been  a  number  of  persons 
convicted  in  the  civil  courts  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  has  been  less  crime  committed  by  reservation  Indians  on  account  of  liquor 
than  formerly. 

The  police  force  authorized  for  this  agency  the  past  year  was  2  officers  and  18  pri- 
vates. Many  changes  in  the  force  were  made,  as  none  were  continued  in  employ 
who  were  unwilling  to  render  fair  service.  They  have  been  kept  busy  constantly 
keeping  off  prospectors  and  trespassers,  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties  among  their 
tribes.  This  service  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  last  year,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
to  get  the  best  men  on  account  of  the  small  pay. 

The  annual  supply  of  fanning  machinery,  implements,  etc.,  is  small  compared  to 
the  number  of  people  to  be  assisted,  and  the  task  of  placing  the  various  articles 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  is  often  a  difficult  one.  None  of  the  tribes  con- 
nected with  this  agency^  except  the  Cteur  d^ Alines,  have  special  funds,  like  many 
other  tribes,  that  might  be  used  for  their  more  rapid  progress  and  advancement. 
Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Ferc^s  might  be  counted  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  there 
is  a  special  sum  appropriated  for  them  yearly.  If  a  larger  supply  of  wagons,  har- 
ness, etc.,  could  be  available  for  misQellaneons  distribution,  very  much  more  could 
be  accomplished.  As  I  become  more  familiar  with  their  condition  and  wants,  I 
realize  more  fully  what  a  helpless,  dependent  people  these  Indians  are,  and  an  agent 
who  pretends  to  look  after  their  interests  and  direct  them  in  their  several  pursuits 
has  indeed  a  task  which  occupies  every  possible  moment  of  his  time,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  assistants. 

The  agency  was  visited  during  the  year  by  Inspectors  C.  C.  Duncan  and  Province 
McCorroick  and  School  Supervisor  Charles  D.  Rakestraw. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  prompt  and  generous  manner  in  which  my 
numerous  requests  have  been  acted  upon.  Since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  the  Department  and  these  helpless  people  mv  best  services, 
and -while  I  can  not  say  that  everything  is  just  what  I  hoped  to  make  it,  yet  I  feel 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  as  the  result  of  a  year's  hard  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  W.  Bubb, 
Captuin,  United  States  Army,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs'. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Tonasket  School. 

ToNASKET  School,  June  SO,  J89S. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Tonasket  boarding  school 
for  the  jear  endinfE  Jane  30, 1895. 

Location. — The  school  is  located  near  the  Okanogan  River,  which  forms  the  western  boandary  of  the 
Colville  Reservation,  some  20  miles  south  of  the  forty-ninth  par^lel  of  latitude.  The  water  for 
the  use  of  the  school  is  taken  from  Bonaparte  Creek,  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  which  has  ita  rise 
some  25  miles  northeast,  near  Mount  Bonaparte.  The  water  isquitecold,  but.  owing  to  large  swampa 
that  it  has  to  pass  through  and  the  many  falls  It  passes  over,  it  carries  a  large  amount  of  muck  and 
fine  sand,  which  makes  it  unfit  to  use  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  laundry  purposes. 

Buildings.— These  consist  of  a  schoolhouse  (a  two-story  frame,  86  by  115  feet),  with  a  two^tory 
building,  86  by  50  feet,  extending  back  from  center  of  main  building,  the  tirst  door  containing  threei 
schoolrooms,  reception  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantry,  laundry,  superintendent's  office  and 
sleeping  room,  the  second  floor  containing  sewing  room,  doctor's  oflice,  dispensary,  five  employees' 
rooms,  DO^s'  dormitory,  girls'  dormitory  and  clothing  room ;  a  warehouse,  20  by  40  feet,  where  the 
Buppliea  for  the  schoolare  kept;  bam,  16  by  30  feet,  with  oats  in-anary  and  wagon  shed  attached :  an 
iceiiou8e,16  by  22  feet ;  henhouse,  12  by  14  feet,  and  several  smaJIer  buildings,  ful  in  good  repair. 

The  school  building  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  caused  by  a  wind  storm  during  the  summer  of 
1894,  which  twist«d  toe  eant  end  so  badly  that  timbers  have  to  be  used  to  prop  it  up  and  bold  it  in 
shape.  The  school  building  needs  iminting  badly,  as  all  the  paint  ia  worn  ofi,  which  gives  it  the 
■ppearanco  of  rusty  iron. 
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AttendanM.— Total  number  eurollecl,  85 ;  yearly  Averajge  attendance,  50.1.  Quarterly  average :  First 
quarter,  20;  second  quarter,  63.3;  third  quarter,  75.2;  fourth  quarter,  71.9. 

Oardemof.—It  haa  been  reported  by  Col.  J.  Cole,  agent  dnriof^  the  previous  term,  that  subsistence 
of  no  kind  could  be  prodaceo  at  this  school.  I  wish  to  state  that  during  my  t«nn  as  superintendent 
the  boys  and  myself  (there  being  no  industrial  teacher  allowed)  have  cleiS«d*and  nut  into  a  high  state 
of  cultiyation  aboot  4  acres  of  hind  near  the  school  building  along  the  creek,  ana  have  put  in  a  good 
system  of  irrigation.  Last  year  we  raised  30,000  pounds  of  potAtoes.  S.OOOpounds  of  Hubbard  squashes, 
40bnshelsof  onions,  6,000  pounds  of  cabbago,  26  bushels  of  pease,  200  pounds  of  lettuce,  lObushelsof 
carrots,  30  bushels  of  beets;  put  up  3  barrels  of  pickles;  used  750  dozen  radishes:  had  50  quarts  of  straw* 
berries  from  plants  less  than  a  year  old.  So  far  this  season  there  have  been  ^iMod  and  used  by  the 
school  1,000  doxen  radishes,  lo6  dozen  onions,  250  pounds  of  lettuce,  220  quarts  of  strawberries,  5 
bushels  of  pease.  We  have  set  out  100  fruit  trees,  peaches  and  apples;  set  1,600  strawberrv  plants, 
which  are  aoing  nicely.  We  now  have  growing  and  in  fine  condition  3  acres  of  potatoes  and  enough 
cucumbers,  beets,  carrots,  tomatoes,  and  onions  to  furnish  the  school  with  all  they  can  use  for  toe 
coming  year;  also  1,600  fine  cabbages  growing. 

The  stock  consists  of  2  horses,  2  cows  and  calres,  and  with  the  gardening  furnish  the  boys  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cultiyat«  the  habits  of  industry. 

The  manufacturing  and  mending  of  clothing,  together  with  all  the  household  dnti«*s  to  perform,  fur* 
nish  the  girls  with  excellent  means  of  learning  Just  what  thoy  ought  to  know.  There  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  this  year  147  aprons.  M  curtains.  157  drawers,  115  dresses,  07  nap- 
kins, 62  pairs  of  pants,  15  pillowcases,  48  sheets,  7  shirts,  51  skirts,  14  tablecloths,  115  towels,  and  o6 
waists. 

litsrarr.— The  results  of  schoolroom  work  were  highly  gratifying,  though  we  were  not  well  sup- 
plied with  books  and  schoolroom  appliances.  The  good  advancement  made  oy  the  different  grades  is 
attributable  to  the  seal  and  energy  of  our  able  and  efficient  teachers.  The  school  has  not  only  made 
considerable  progress  in  class  work,  but  improved  in  habits  ul*  industry  and  personal  cleanliness. 
Both  boys  and  girls  have  given  up  talking  Indian  and  now  use  the  English  language  freely  and 
fluently. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  But  one  death  has  occurred  during 
the  year,  and  that  was  accidental.  A  boy,  12  years  of  age,  attempting  to  lift  a  large  vessel  of  hoi 
water  from  the  tank  in  the  kitchen  became  overbalanced  and  fell  in  ana  was  so  badly  scalded  that  he 
died  from  the  effects. 

The  improvement  in  health  over  previous  years  is  the  result  of  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  every- 
one  concerned  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises,  together  with  the  prompt  and 
efficient  efforts  of  Dr.  James  R.  Walker,  who  has  successfully  treated  every  case  of  disease  ana  given 
such  hygienic  instruction  that  sickness  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Inspection — During  the  latter  part  of  July,  1804,  Inspector  C.  C.  Duncan,  made  a  visit  to  the  school. 
In  February,  1895,  Charles  D.  RJakestraw,  in  company  with  the  agent,  Capt.  John  W.  Bubb,  visited 
the  school,  and  in  May,  1805,  Inspector  McCormick  came  to  the  school.  They  all  appeared  greatly 
pleased  with  its  management.    Their  labors  while  here  were  in  the  \>e»t  intereHt  of  the  school. 

Prosperity.— The  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year;  the  pupils  are  satisfied ;  the  social  and  moral 
condition  show  advancement:  the  industrial  departments  are  efficient;  the  garden,  stock,  sewing 
room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  each  and  all  testify  to  the  faithfnl,  painstaking,  and  efficient  etiorts  of  the 
school  employees. 

Employees.— During  theyc^ar  I  have  been  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  employees.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  when  one's  efforts  are  continually  frustrated  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  persons  not  interested  or  concerned  in  school  matters.  There  have  been 
some  changes  made,  and  I  think  now  the  moral  tone  of  the  employees  is  very  good.  As  much  harmony 
has  existed  as  among  Indian  school  employees  generally ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  associate  so  many 
people  together,  as  closely  as  they  muHt  be  \h  a  school  of"^  this  kind,  without  more  or  less  friction. 

Tne  employes  have  generally  manifested  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  but 
my  experience  in  this  work  cenvinces  me  that  none  should  enter  the  Indian  school  service  but  those 
wnoare  thoronehly  interested  in  the  work,  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
children,  and  woo  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  true,  earnest,  and  sincere  missionary  spirit.    *    *    « 

Music.— The  singing  done  by  the  uupilsof  thisschool  has  developed  markefl  proficiency.  Gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  in  singing  Denote  and  in  learning  new  airs.  The  pupils  have  been  remark- 
ably quick  in  givingcorrect  tones.  The  latent  musical  talent  among  the  children  of  this  school  might 
beprofltably  utilized  in  an  orchestra  or  brass  band  that  would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school. 

fionday  exeroisss.— They  have  consisted  of  u  Sabbath  school  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  and  the  interest  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  contribution  of  lesson  leaves  and  helps  from  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  of  Philadelphia.  The  evening  exercises  consisted  of  songs  and  short  talks  or  select  reading  by 
tiie  employees,  which  have  commanded  the  interest  of  pupils  and  been  productive  of  good  results. 

Morals.— While  exercising  constant  watchfulness  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  discern  any  tendency 
to  wrongdoing,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  pupils  is  much 
higher  than  was  anticipated  when  we  entered  upon  this  work.  In  honesty,  fidelity,  truthfulness, 
clc^anliness  of  speech,  and  personal  purity  they  compare  favorably  with  the  average  boy  or  girl 
attending  the  public  schools.  Many  of  them  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  class  of  whites 
who  hang  along  the  borders  of  tho  reservations.  When  not  degraded  by  the  jiemicious  influence  of 
such  nersons,  the  standard  of  virtue  and  integrity  that  obtains  among  them  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  employees  of  this  school. 

The  matron.— Few,  if  any,  of  the  employees  of  an  Indian  school  are  so  situated  as  to  be  of  more 
help  in  tho  work  or  perform  more  arduous  or  more  onerous  duties  than  the  matron.  In  this  particular 
our  school  this  year  has  been  blessed  by  the  work  and  influence  of  Mrs.  Alice  Strahl.  Cheerful, 
industrious,  and  energetic  in  the  highest  deeree,  she  has  spread  good  humor  throughout  her  depart- 
ment, while  her  contagious  energy  and  dislike  of  untidiness  have  been  communicate<l  to  the  pupils 
with  most  desirable  results. 

Sewinr  room.— In  the  sewing  room  Mrs.  Hanks  has  had  a  detail  of  two  girls  in  the  forenoon  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  who  work  tnere  for  a  month  at  a  time;  then  they  are  changed  to  the  kitchen  and 
laundry.  Besides  doing  the  patching,  darning,  and  ot  her  work  for  85  children,  they  have  been  taught 
to  cut  and  make  dresses,  aprons,  underwear,  pillowslips,  sheets,  towels,  table  covers,  knee  pants, 
napkins,  etc.  Of  over  30  girls  not  one  could  make  a  dress  or  apron  when  they  came  to  us.  Twelve 
have  been  taught  to  run  a  sewing  machine  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Kitehen. — Rapid  advancement  nas  been  made  in  the  culinary  art.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  but 
few  of  the  pupils  could  1>e  trusted  to  v  ash  dishes,  clean  cooking  utensils,  or  prepare  vegetables.  Not 
one  had  any  knowledge  of  bread  making,  cooking  meats,  vegetables,  etc.  Thirteen  of  the  25  girls 
that  have  been  detailed  in  the  kitchen  have  lieeu  taught  to  make  excellent  bread,  prepare  meat  in 
several  ways,  make  plain  pastry,  and  can  prepare  a  meal  for  100  pupils  or  for  the  school  mess,  as  the 
caaeniAy  be. 
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Lanndry.^This  work  is  carried  on  witbont  modem  apnliancen.  Two  or  three  waabing  maehiDM,  a 
small  cauldron  to  heal  the  water,  and  an  old  cook  stove  for  heating  the  irons  are  the  fmpletnents  for 
performing  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  detailed  in  the  lanndry  have  performed  their  parts  wellandby 
the  use  of  the  common  provision  made.  The  instmction  can  be  applied  at  their  homee,  or,  in  the  event 
of  their  obtaining  eraplovment  in  private  families,  will  be  of  greater  use  to  them  than  aeqniring  s 
familiarity  with  the  maoninery  of  a  steam  lanndry . 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  prompt  consideration  of  business  matters,  and, 
with  kindly  acknowledgment  to  the  school  employees  for  the  faithful  performanoe  of  the  dntlea 
assigned  them, 

I  am,  year  obedient  servant,  Hkkby  Hahks, 

SupmintfndeiU, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEAR  BAY  AGENCY. 

Nbah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  August  IS,  1895, 

Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  of  thia 
agency. 

Assuming  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  9th 'day  of  July,  and  not  having  toe 
benefit  of  any  information  from  my  predecessor  and  there  being  no  records  of 
the  previous  operations  of  the  agency  left  for  my  guidance,  I  have  bad  to  act 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  following  the  instructions  received  frum 
the  Department  to  labor  to  promote  the  present  policy  of  the  Qovemment  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  in  the  habits  and  industries  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
therefore  too  soon  to  predict  anv  strongly  marked  result  upon  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  tribe  as  the  fruits  of  my  labors  at  this  early  date. 

The  aspect  of  the  reservation  as  I  found  it  was  far  from  being  eDOOoraging. 
Everything  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Houses  are  out  of  repair  and  deprived  oi 
furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  school  building,  whion  waa  Just  onilt  last 
year;  ana  I  suppose,  from  what  I  have  heard,  the  old  building  was  the  most  dilapi- 
dated of  them  all.  The  old  buildings  must  be  repaired  or  new  buildings  built  in 
their  stead  or  shut  up  shop. 

The  Mnkah  Indians  are  a  seagoing  tribe.  They  live  exclusively  by  fishing.  Their 
opportunities  for  obtaining  fur  seal,  salmon,  and  halibut  are  excellent;  also  the  oil 
of  the  dogfish,  shark,  and  whale.  The  character  of  the  land  of  the  reservation  in 
its  present  condition  is  not  such  as  to  tempt  them  from  their  present  pursuits. 
Like  other  men,  they  have  an  eye  to  business  and  do  that  which  pays  them  best. 
If  they  had  the  industry  and  forecast  of  any  civilized  community  tney  could  easily 
economize  the  opportunity  that  nature  has  provided  them  so  as  to  become  in  a 
short  time  a  well-to-do,  thriving,  and  prosperous  people. 

A  good  many  of  the  women  manufacture  table  mats,  which  are  very  artistic,  out 
of  sea  grass ;  also  baskets  out  of  the  samo  material,  which  are  quite  salable  among 
white  people,  out  of  which  they  derive  a  good  deal  of  profit.  Coarse  mats  of  larger 
size  are  also  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar  tree,  useful  in  lining  houB^* 
covering  floors,  and  many  other  uses.  These  are  sold  cheap,  but  give  addition  to 
their  revenues. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  Indians,  as  they  adopt  the  white  man's  mode  of  living,  are 
becoming  more  healthy.  More  children  are  bom  and  live  to  grow  np  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  than  formerly.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate  there  has  been  an  increase 
by  births  the  past  year. 

The  pliysician  has  suffered  great  inconvenience  in  not  being  furnished  with  the 
needed  medicines  from  the  Department. 

Ednoation. — The  education  of  the  youth  and  children  of  the  agency  has  the  appear- 
ance of  progressing  fairly  during  the  past  year. 

What  we  need  most  in  the  schoolroom  to  make  attraction  for  these  pupils  is  an 
organ.  The  one  in  use  now  is  worn  out  and  unfit  for  service.  I  would  also  request 
that  one  of  the  teachers  be  a  lady  who  could  combine  music  with  other  studies.  I 
earnestly  commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  and  bespeak 
its  action  in  behalf  of  the  above  suggestions. 

The  permanent  necessity  with  us  is  the  proper  facilities  for  educating  the  Indians. 
They  have  lately  been  received  as  wards  of  our  common  country,  and  as  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  parent  to  fit  his  child  by  education  for  the  battle  of  life,  so  it 
becomes  the  Government,  as  the  guardian  of  the  red  man,  to  throw  around  him  the 
protecting  influence  of  education .  Our  country  is  entering  on  the  eve  of  an  era  which 
will  aflbrd  no  inducements  for  ignorance.  This  is  realized  to  such  an  extent  that 
already  compulsory  education  is  rapidly  becoming  a  household  word,  and  even  in 
communities  where  learning  is  general  new  measures  are  being  taken  to  make  it 
more  complete. 
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If  we  expect  these  Indians  to  come  out  from  their  present  deplorable  condition  we 
must  point  them  to  something  better.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  people^ 
the  position  they  may  assume  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  part  they  may  sustain  in  the 
grand  drama  of  existence,  whether  they  are  to  be  perpetuated  into  the  golden  age, 
on  whose  threshold  the^  now  stand,  or  doomed  to  follow  many  of  their  sister  tribes 
down  into  total  extermination,  no  one  thing  will  be  held  so  amenable  to  their  future 
as  the  measure  now  taken  in  their  behalf.  To  accomplish  this  e^ectually  will  require 
much  time,  patience,  and  means«  but  we  feel  that  efforts  thus  spent  will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

Qnillehnte  day  gchool. — This  school  is  situated  35  miles  south  from  this  agency,  and 
is  under  the  management  of  A.  W.  Smith,  teacher.  Mr.  Smith  says  the  school  is 
flourishing,  but  he  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  larger  girls  be  transferred  to 
this  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  school,  and  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  garments 
and  to  do  general  housework,  for  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  duties  they  should 
perform.    The  boys  should  also  be  taught  to  work  and  be  useful  men. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  30  of  the  children  of  the  above-named  tribe  be 
brought  to  this  the  agency  school,  and  kept  from  year  to  year  until  they  are  above 
school  age.  By  so  doing  we  will  lessen  the  burden  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  require  only 
one  teacher  there,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  lady  teacher  at  this  the  agency  school 
will  bring  things  to  a  proper  standard. 

Concluding)  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  superintendent's  and  agency  physi- 
cian's reports.    Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Keen  an, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Neah  Bay  School. 

Nrah  Bat,  Wash.,  Augusts,  1896. 

Sn :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmlt  the  foUowing  annnal  report  of  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  boarding  school 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895 : 

Boildiufs.— The  new  bailding,  replaoins  the  one  burned  on  February  22.  1894,  was  ready  for  occn- 
panoy  when  our  school  conTened  on  October  15  of  the  past  year,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  building 
needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed.  The  play  room  for  the  girls  is  very  small,  being 
only  U  by  18  feet,  affording  very  little  room  for  30  girls  to  play,  especially  in  a  climate  where  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  so  far  exceed  in  number  the  pleasant  ones.  Our  dormitory  for  the  girls,  which  is 
situated  in  the  above-named  bailding,  is  small  and  ill  uranged,  affording  no  room  for  wardrobes,  not 
even  room  for  the  few  trunks  owned  oy  them. 

Attendanos.— The  attendance  for  the  past  Tear  has  not  been  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  on  account  of 
sickness.  A  few  of  our  bovs  and  girls  while  away  in  the  hop  fields  last  year  contracted  very  severe 
colds,  which  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  2  girls  and  2  boys,  while  5  others  are  very  feeble  with  con- 
aumption. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  work  in  this  department  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  least,  neither  has  it 
been  inefficient,  but  is  deserving  of  CTeat  credit.  Much  has  been  ^ne  during  the  past  year  to  bring 
the  pupils  out  of  their  timidness  by  leading  them  into  new  spheres,  causing  them  to  forget  their  indi- 
Tidualism.  In  this  way,  with  a  list  of  pronouncing  words  and  thorough  driUs  and  frequent  reviews, 
their  progress  has  been  wonderful. 

Bloyd  work.— The  boys,  both  large  and  small,  have,  under  my  immediate  care,  made  36  miniature 
fbll-rigged  schooners,  as  complete  as  could  be  constructed,  from  leaden  keel  to  top  mainsail,  and  to 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  school  these  little  crafts  have  been  sailed  during  some  of  the  pleasant 
sonuner  evenings  on  the  calm  and  placid  waters  of  the  bay. 

ladostrial  work. — Under  the  excellent  care  of  Mr.  Govan,  our  industrial  teacher,  the  boys  have  done 
the  usual  amount  of  industritd  work  connected  with  the  school  and  agency,  such  as  constructing  roads, 
hauling  wood,  caring  for  cattle,  butchering,  landing  the  Government  supplies  from  the  steamer,  etc. 

With  earnest  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Ind&n  cause,  and  thanking  you  for  the  great  favors 
shown  us  by  the  Indian  Office ,  I  ask  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Youngblood,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMiBSioNBR  op  Indian  ArPAUts. 

(Through  J,  C.  Keenan,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TuLALip  Indian  Agency, 
Tulalip  fVash.,  August  20y  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instmctions  from  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  my  second  annnal  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Tulalip  Agency. 

When  I  assumed  charge  on  July  1, 1894,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  forward  my 
annualreport,  including  census  and  statistics,  by  September  1.  My  limited  experience 
in  the  anairs  of  the  agency  made  it  a  matter  ot^  impossibility  to  make  a  report 
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either  satisfactory  to  the  Department  or  to  myself.  My  adminiBtration  of  affairs  for 
a  year  has  familiarized  me  with  the  actual  condition  and  progress  of  the  Indians, 
their  occupations  and  habits,  and  should  therefore  enable  me  to  speak  more  intelli- 
gently of  tneir  advance  toward  the  much-desired  goal  of  civilization  and  self-support. 
I  then  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  farmers  of  the  several  reservations  in  tasing 
the  census  and  in  collecting  statistics.  Subsequent  investigations,  however,  have 
convinced  me  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  these  reports,  the  statistics 
relative  to  agricultural  products  and  several  other  items  being  more  gneaa  work  than 
the  result  of  careful  investigation. 

This  want  of  accuracy  was  due  to  the  incompetency  and  carelessness  of  the  former 
farmers  on  the  reservations,  more  especially  was  this  so  with  regard  to  Port  Madison 
and  Muckleshoot.  This  criticism  is  not  intended  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Bristow,  the  fanner 
at  Swinomish ;  he  has  always  performed  his  duty  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  On  the 
Muckleshoot  and  Port  Madison  reservations  the  farmers  either  would  not  or  could 
not  enforce  obedience  to  orders  or  punish  parties  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  other 
gross  immoralities.  In  consequence  thereof  a  general  state  of  demoralization  existed. 
The  policemen  and  judges  all  got  drunk  on  a  certain  occasion,  met  at  the  court-house, 
took  off  their  uniforms,  and,  as  they  informed  me  in  a  formal  letter,  abolished  them- 
selves. With  a  change  of  farmers,  also  of  police  and  judges,  a  change  for  the  better 
has  taken  place.  Drunkenness  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  both  ffood  order 
and  discipline  are  maintained  under  the  firm  and  energetic  administration  of  Mr. 
Axe.  More  land  has  been  cleared  up  and  planted  than  in  any  four  previous  years,  and 
a  marked  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  affairs  of  the  reservation. 

In  all  the  reservations  attached  to  this  agency  peace,  order,  and  qaiet  prevail. 
Less  drunkenness  occurs  within  the  limits  or  the  agency  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. Whatever  drunkenness  does  occur  among  the  Indians  takes  place  in  the  ndJBr 
cent  towns,  for  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  punish  either  the  Indian  or  the  party 
selling  the  whisky. 

Lommi  Beservation. — Serious  and  well-founded  complaints  were  made  by  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation  against  the  Fairhaven  Mill  Company,  which,  by  a  system  of  piles 
connected  by  boom  sticks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nooksack  River,  has  caused  an  iuuuense 
accumulation  of  drift.  This  accumulation  of  drift  extends  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  i^ontof  and  below  the  Indian  village  and  the  site  of  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  not  only  interferes  seriously  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  river, 
but  even  threatens,  in  times  of  high  water,  to  wash  away  the  whole  Indian  village. 
Such  a  catastrophe  was  only  prevented  last  spring  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  Indians, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  teacher.  They  were  compelled  to  work  for  several  days 
to  protect  themselves  from  threatened  destruction  by  the  floods. 

Complaints  were  also  made  against  the  Alaska  Packing  Company,  which  the 
Indians  allege  had  so  arranged  and  located  the  fish  traps  and  nets  at  Point  Roberts 
as  to  practically  exclude  the  Indians  from  their  fishing  grounds.  These  Indians  and 
their  ancestors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  upon  these  fishing  grounds  for 
years,  and  they  claim  that  the  right  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1856. 

These  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  Department.  Suits  have  been  instituted  in 
the  United  States  district  court — one  against  the  Fairhaven  Mill  Company  for  damages 
caused  by  the  obstruction  of  navigation  of  the  Nooksack  River,  the  other  against 
the  Alaska  Packing  Company  for  an  invasion  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians. 
Both  cases  are  now  pending  before  Judge  Hanford,  at  Seattle.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
early  decision  will  be  reached. 

Allotments. — The  promiscuous  issuance  of  patents  to  Indians  of  the  agency  without 
any  regard  to  the  lact  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  living  upon  the  laud,  improv- 
ing it,  and  honestly  intend  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  is  not  only 
a  detriment  to  the  service,  but  an  injury  as  well  to  the  Indian.  Such,  it  seems,  has 
been  the  practice  here ;  for  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indians  holding  patents  to  land 
who  do  not  live  on  their  lands,  never  ma<le  any  improvements — indeed,  some  do  not 
even  know  exactly  where  their  lands  are,  while  others  do  not  live  on  a  reservation 
and  have  been  absent  for  several  years.  The  only  practical  effect  of  such  a  policy 
is,  under  the  allotment  act  of  1887,  as  construed  by  the  courts  in  the  West,  to  thrust 
citizenship  upon  the  Indians  when  they  are,  as  a  rule,  totally  unprepared  and  unfit  to 
discharge  the  obligations  imposed  npon  them.  The  Indian  is  quick,  however,  to 
avail  himself  of  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  gets  glo- 
riously drunk,  having  no  dread  of  punishment  by  Indian  courts  or  agent  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  his  debauch. 

While  visiting  the  reservations  last  spring  I  called  the  Indians  together  and  rep- 
resented in  as  ^rcible  language  as  I  could  the  implied  obligation  they  took  upon 
themselves  when  accepting  a  patent  from  the  Government.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
much  impressed  by  my  talk,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  do  better  in  the  ^ture. 
Many  returned  to  their  homes  who  had  been  absent  several  years,  and  went  to  work 
on  their  lands.  Whether  this  renewed  manifestation  of  industry  will  be  temporary 
or  permanent  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Habiti  and  ooeapatumi. — ^The  Indians,  as  a  rale,  are  not  systematic  farmers.  Farm- 
ing is  with  them  the  incident  and  not  the  business  of  every-day  life.  Some  of  them, 
the  more  thrifty  and  industrious,  have  well-cultivated  farms  and  comfortable  houses, 
and  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated.  They  generally  live  like  white 
people.  These,  however,  are  the  exception.  A  large  majority  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  their  canoes  fishing,  especially  durinp^  tbe  salmon  season.  In  the  summer 
they  are  absent  most  of  the  time  picking  bernes.  In  the  early  fall,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all,  little  and  big,  young  and  old,  eo  to  the  hop  fields,  where  they  meet  otd 
friends  from  all  over  the  sound  and  east  of  the  monntains.  Here  they  drink,  gamble, 
and,  as  they  say,  have  a  good  time  generally.  This  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  hop 
fields  is  very  demoralizing  and  positively  injurious ;  but  as  it  has  been  their  custom 
for  many  years,  and  always  x>ormitted  by  former  agents,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
interfering  with  what  they  seem  to  regard  as  one  or  their  vested  rights. 

From  close  observation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  young  Indian  is  the  old  Indian.  He  still  clings  to  his  old 
superstitious  and  cherishes  secretly  the  old  traditions  and  teachings  or  his  savage 
ancestors.  He  is  opposed  to  sending  the  children  to  school ;  creates  all  the  dissat- 
isfaction and  distrust  that  he  can  secretly  foment  in  the  child's  mind ;  interferes 
with  the  agency  physician  in  the  treatment  of  patients;  and  does  whatever  he  can 
in  the  two  months  of  vacation  to  neutralize  the  good  efi^ects  of  the  ten  months'  school 
session.  With  his  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  action,  a  more  rapid  and  marked 
advance  will  take  place  among  the  younger  Indians. 

Schools. — There  are  two  schools  connected  with  the  agency — ^the  male  and  female 
industrial  boarding  school  at  Tulalip,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100,  and  the 
Lummi  day  school  taught  by  Bffr.  Evans. 

The  former,  the  industrial  contract  boarding  school,  is  ably  managed  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  J.  Dubbel^  assisted  by  a  corps  of  self-sacrificing,  conscientious  sisters  of 
charity ;  the  institution  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  past  session  has  been 
a  very  satisfactory  one  in  every  respect.  The  children  have  been  well  fed,  well 
taught,  contented,  and  happy.  Not  a  single  complaint  of  any  kind  has  been  made 
by  the  Indians  against  the  school;  this  is  something  quite  unusual.  For  a  more 
detailed  report  of  the  school  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Father  Dubbel, 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

The  Lummi  day  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35,  is  presided  over  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Evans,  who  is  conscientious  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  Considering  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  has  to  contend,  his  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress 
during  the  year. 

Public  roads. — ^The  Indians  liable  to  road  duty  have  worked  five  days,  the  limit  of 
the  law,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  public  roads.  New  and  expensive  bridges 
have  been  built  with  no  cost  to  the  Government,  thus  facilitating  the  hauling  of  sup- 
plies and  agricultural  products  to  market  and  difi^erent  parts  of  the  reservation. 

Employees. — The  employees  of  the  agency  have  been  busily  engaged  during  the  year 
in  making  needed  repairs  to  the  Government  buildings,  which  became  so  dilapidated 
as  to  be  scarcely  habitable.  The  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  M.  Buchanan,  and  the  clerk, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Harris,  have  each  discharged  their  respective  duties  conscientiously. 
Peace,  harmony,  and  good  feeling  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  agency  and  between 
the  officials,  employees,  and  the  Indians. 

Hygiene. — For  information  as  to  the  general  health  and  as  to  prevailing  diseases,  I 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  report  of  the  agency  physician. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  uniformly 
courteous  treatment  and  prompt  assistance  and  cooperation  in  every  measure  for  the 
promotion  of  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  C.  Go  van. 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMisiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Supkrintendknt  of  Tulalip  School. 

Tulalip  Industbial  BoABDmo  School, 

Tulalip,  Wash.,  August  19,  1895. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  irabmit  the  follotring  report  for  the  year  1894-95: 
AttendanM.— The  enrollment  darine  the  year  was  129,  and  the  average  attendance  98. 
School  work.— Improvement  along  the  whole  line  has  been  our  watchword.  That  onr  endeavor  was 
not  in  vain  waa  shown  by  our  closing  exercines,  and  fully  apprei'.ialed  by  those  who  saw  the  perform* 
Mice  of  the  same  children  this  time  a  year  ago.  In  the  industrial  line  it  has  been  my  constant 
endeavor  to  give  to  all  as  comprehensive  and  diversified  manual  training  as  will  enable  the  boys  com- 
pleting our  course  to  feel  at  home  with  every  tool  used  on  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and 
shoemaker  shops,  while  our  girls  have  received  practical  lessons  in  dressmaking  and  in  every  brsnch 
of  general  hoosewifery. 
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Raadinr  room.— The  establishing  of  a  reading  room  has  been  another  step  forward.  This  room,  as 
an  experiment,  was  open  to  our  boys  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  sorpassmg  all  expeotatiaas  it  was 
rarely  witiiont  an  occupant  during  the  time  not  devoted  to  class-room  or  industrial  work.  ^ 

Music— Music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  has  received  as  much  attention  a«  was  possible.  Every 
day  at  least  half  an  hour  has  been  devoted  to  teaching;  singing  during  the  third  auarter  of  the  year, 
the  best  attended  quarter  of  the  whole  year  During  the  rest  of  the  year  at  least  tnree  lessons  a  week 
were  ^ven.    A  class  of  eight  girls  has  made  good  progress  on  the  piano. 

Discipline. — During  the  past  year  the  experiment  of  a  school  court  has  been  tried  and  found  snoeess- 
ful.  The  boys  have  elected  their  own  court  officers  and  have  shown  great  respect  for  them,  alwap 
willing  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court,  which  of  course  was  always  snl^ect  to  toe 
approved  of  the  principal  teacher.  The  sentences  inflicted  were  generally  oue>half  boor  to  two  boors' 
study  or  work  on  the  weekly  half  holidajr,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Heeded  improvements.— In  my  report  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  general  repair  of  floors 
and  roofs  needed  in  all  the  buildings  and  to  the  total  want  of  protection  in  case  of  fire.  As  all  the 
school  buildings  belong  to  the  Government  I  think  it  well  to  repeat  t^iis  request.  The  llooring^d 
shingling  are  certainly  an  imperative  necessity,  while  the  necessary  arrangemeota  for  protection  from 
fire  would  be  at  least  a  measure  of  prudence. 

Health. — Notwithstanding  the  influenza  epidemic  which  touched  our  school  I  have  to  report  gen- 
eral good  health  for  all  our  children  during  the  past  year.  The  alwavs  ready  and  careful  attendance 
received  fh)m  our  agency  physician,  Dr.  U.  M.  Buchanan,  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  this  good 
showing. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  visit  of  Inspector  P.  McCormick  and  to  thank  you  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  attentions  shown  to  the  school  and  to  me  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Pbtbr  J.  DUBBKL,  SuperinUndtnt, 

The  ComassioNBR  of  Iitoian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Agency,  Fori  Simcoe,  Wash.,  Augutt  SI,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  regulations  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  Tor  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1895 : 

Beservation.— The  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  is  located  in  Yakima  Coanty,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  contains  more  than  800,000  acres, 
or  about  1,400  square  miles,  which  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  county.  The  reserva- 
tion extends  from  the  Ahtanam  River  on  the  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county,  along  the  Simcoe  Mountains,  and  from  the  Yakima  River  on  the  east  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Adams  on  the  west.  About  25CK000  acres  of  the  reservation  is  well 
adapted  to  irrigation.  The  western  portion  or  this  area,  lyiug  on  the  slope  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  viz,  pine,  fir, 
tamarack,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  The  timber  lands  compose  about  150,000  acres ;  the 
remainder  is  broken  and  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  section  is  almost  perfect — the  maximum  temperature 
97^,  minimum  4"^ ;  the  annual  rainfall  13  inches.  This  region  can  properly  be  oescribed 
as  semiarid,  for  with  considerable  rainfall  it  combines  the  advantage  of  moderation 
in  heat  and  cold.  The  warm  winds  from  the  tropics  of  the  Pacific,  known  through- 
out the  West  as  the  ''chinooks^'  from  an  Indian  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colomhia 
River,  follow  the  course  of  that  j^reat  stream  through  the  mountains,  and,  entering 
the  Yakima  Valley,  repel  the  chilling  current  from  the  north  which  would  otherwise 
prevail  in  winter.  The  winters  are  short,  lasting  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  In 
Febrnary  the  frost  usually  leaves  the  ground,  the  hills  are  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
and  farming  operations  have  a  good  start  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  reason  lor  this  difi'erence  between  the  climate  of  Yakima  and  the  same  degree 
of  altitude  in  the  Eastern  States  is  the  influence  of  the  Japan  current  that  wafts  its 
breezes  along  the  Pacific  shore  and  over  the  mountain  tops  and  low  passes,  thus  giv- 
ing to  Yakima  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  southern  California.  The  warm  days  of 
summer,  followed  by  cool  evenings,  are  wholly  unlike  the  summers  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  Western  prairies.  There  the  heat  is  exhausting,  with  little  or  no  vari- 
ation between  day  and  night  temperature,  whereas  in  Yakima,  living  as  we  do  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  the  temperature  ranging 
from  55^  to  65^. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  rich  and  ranges  from  6  to  50  feet  in  depth.  It  is  firm  in  texture, 
easily  worked,  does  not  bake,  and  contains  all  the  chemical  elements  essential  to  great 
fertility.  It  is  especially  rich  in  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid — the  constitu- 
ents most  essential  to  plant  life.  It  is  almost  equal  to  California  for  fruit,  producing 
everything  except  the  tropical  varieties.  As  an  agricultural  section  it  can  not  be 
excelled.    I  know  of  no  locality  where  such  a  vast  variety  attains  such  perfection. 

Irrigation. — The  reservation  is  watered  principally  by  four  streams,  viz,  the  Yakima 
and  Ahtanam  rivers,  the  Toppenish  and  Satas  creeks.  The  Indians  are  scattered  for 
the  most  part  along  the  streams.  Many  of  them  have  allotments  on  subirrigated 
land:  that  is,  land  with  a  subirrigated  supply  of  water  from  the  streams  and  not 
requiring  irrigation  by  ditches.    Indians  occupying  these  lands,  as  a  role,  are  self- 
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supporting,  and  some  of  their  crops  arc  equal  to  the  whites.  For  example :  William 
Edgar,  a  half-breed,  rait»ed  1,500  pounds  of  hops  per  acre  last  year  on  6  acres:  Charles 
Ross,  half-breed,  raised  75  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on  10  acres  j  Kelly,  a  full-blood 
Indian,  raised 50 bushels  of  wheat i>er acre  on 20  acres;  Mrs.  Lillie,  half-breed,  raised 
75  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  on  200  acres;  Mrs.  McCauliffl  half-breed,  raised  6 tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  per  acre  last  season  in  three  cuttings;  Mrs.  Stone,  half-breed,  raised  400 
bushels  oi  potatoes  per  acre  on  4  acres ;  Mrs.  Parton,  half-breed,  raised  13,000  bush- 
els of  barley  which  averaged  from  45  to  65  bushels  per  acre ;  Jimmie  Robins,  also  a 
half-breed,  raised  200  bushels  of  onions  on  1  acre. 

With  soil  producing  such  crops,  with  a  climate  that  is  hardly  equaled,  the  ques- 
tion that  necessarily  suggests  itself  is.  What  is  needed  to  make  the  Indian  self-sup- 
portingf  The  question  can  be  answered  in  a  single  sentence:  Help  them  to  irrigate 
their  lands.  Tne  idea  of  allotting  an  Indian  80  acres  of  unfenced  sagebrush  land 
(however  fine  the  soil  and  climate  may  be),  with  no  water  for  irrigation,  and  expect 
him  to  make  a  living  is  simply  to  expect  a  result  impossible.  He  can  not  irrigate 
unassisted,  for  making  water  canals  is  like  building  railroads,  it  requires  both 
science  and  money,  and  the  very  large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  neither. 

Irxigation  oanaL — The  last  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Columbia  Irriga- 
tion Company  the  right  to  construct  an  irrigation  canal  across  this  reservation  lor 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  lands  lying  south  of  the  reservation.  This  bill  provides 
that  this  company  shall  sell  water  to  the  Indians  at  sn«;h  a  price  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  irrigation  company  have 
made  a  definite  location  of  their  route  and  are  about  to  be^in  construction.  The 
route  commands  about  100,000  acres  of  laud  on  this  reservation  which  is  worthless 
without  water,  but  when  irrigated  is  as  good  as  any  land  in  the  Northwest.  A 
large  part  of  this  land  has  been  alotted  to  Indians  who  have  no  means  with  which 
to  construct  ditches  nor  any  money  with  which  to  pay  this  company  for  water  at 
any  price,  as  provided  by  the  act.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to  secure 
an  appropriation  with  which  to  buy  water  nrom  thiis  company  for  the  Indians  the 
question  of  making  them  self-supporting  would  then  be  solved.  The  water  avail- 
able from  the  Simcoe,  Toppenish  nnd  Ahtanam  creeks  is  consumed  in  irrigating 
tiie  upper  part  of  the  reservation,  and  the  Indians  who  have  land  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  reservation  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Yakima  River  for  water.  This 
means  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Columbia  Irrigation  Company  much  cheaper  than  they  can  build  the  canal 
themselves,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a 
certain  amoun(  of  water  permanently  for  these  Indians. 

Ditches  and  dams. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  has  been  expended  $3,200  in 
building  dams  and  irrigation  ditches  upon  this  reservation.  I  have  before  me  the 
report  of  the  engineer  who  did  the  work.  It  shows  that  three  d  ims  were  built  and 
llf  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  constructed,  covering  2,800  acres  of  land.  These 
ditches  have  a  flow  of  40  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  They  are  all  constructed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  reservation  and  are  proving  vastly  beneficial.  It  seems 
to  have  made  the  Indians  more  ambitious,  and  there  is  evidence  of  much  advance- 
ment and  improvement  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year.  They  are  more  pains- 
taking and  manifest  a  great  desire  for  larger  and  better  yields  of  crops  than  hereto- 
fore. They  are  putting  their  grain  in  better,  taking  more  pains  in  preparing  the 
soil  and  selecting  good  seed  and  planting  nearer  the  proper  season.  Many  of  them 
are  reaping  their  harvest  in  the  right  way,  tying  and  shocking  the  bundles.  This  is 
something  I  have  seen  but  few  of  them  do  heretofore.  They  usuallv  out  their  grain 
with  a  mowing  machine  and  rake  it  up  as  one  would  hay  and  haul  it  in  this  condi- 
tion to  the  thrasher.    In  this  way  much  grain  is  lost. 

More  than  20  miles  of  now  fence  has  been  built  during  the  spring  and  more  fen- 
cing lumber  was  sawed  than  ever  before.  These  improvements  are  encouraging  and 
indicate  a  desire  to  improve. 

These  remarks  as  to  improvement  do  not  apply,  however,  to  the  *'  wild  "  Yakimas. 
They  are  dragging  along  in  the  same  superstitious  rut.  They  still  decline  to  recog- 
nize the  agent  or  to  patronize  the  s'hops  or  school,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  will 
induce  them  to  have  their  land  allotted.  They  say  that  when  they  were  bom  they 
lived  upon  their  mothers'  breasts  until  they  reached  a  certain  age,  then  they  lived  off 
the  things  that  come  from  mother  earth,  therefore  it  became  their  mother.  They 
hold  her  sacred  and  declare  her  bosom  should  not  be  scarred  with  section  lines  and 
subdivisions. 

All  the  other  Indians  except  this  small  tribe  have  been  allotted,  and  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  these  be  allotted  also. 

Churches  and  minionaries. — There  are  two  Methodist  missionaries  who  reside  upon 
the  reservation.  There  are  four  churches — three  Methodist,  one  Catholic.  One  of  the 
churches  is  seldom  used.  The  Catholics  hold  service  every  Sunday.  When  the  priest 
is  not  present  the  service  is  conducted  by  Captain  Eneas  and  Charley  Mann,  two  full- 
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blood  Indians.  There  is  service  at  the  principal  Methodist  church  every  Sunday 
morninfi;,  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Helm.  In  tie  evening  he  preaches  to  the  school 
children  at  the  agency.  There  is  a  church  35  miles  from  the  agency,  services  at 
which  are  conducted  by  Rev.  George  Waters,  a  full-blood  ludiao.  I  invited  Mr. 
Waters  to  preach  to  the  school-children  last  spring;  his  sermon  was  very  interesting, 
and  seemed  to  inspire  the  children  very  much. 

Boads. — There  were  about  12  miles  of  new  road  constructed  during  the  year,  and 
about  70  miles  repaired.  I  never  saw  more  interest  taken  in  road-bailding  and  re- 
pairing than  was  manifested  by  these  Indians.  They  did  their  work  neatly,  and  it 
was  substantial. 

Indian  ooort — Twenty-five  cases  were  tried  during  the  year  by  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  do  not  like  the  court,  and  prefer  to  be  tried  by  the 
agent.  When  I  returned  from  the  East  on  March  7  last  I  found  a  perfect  nprising 
amou^  the  Indians  against  the  court.  They  declared  they  intended  to  do  as  the 
Umatilla  Indians;  abolish  the  judges  appointed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner,  and 
elect  their  own  judges,  saying  they  had  been  allotted  land  and  proposed  to  act  as 
citizens.  Notices  were  posted  to  hold  an  election  on  April  9,  in  which  they  proposed 
to  elect  3  judges,  3  road  commissiouers,  8  justices  of  the  peace,  and  I  sheriif.  I  called 
a  council  and  informed  them  that  no  election  would  be  permitted,  and  explained  that 
they  were  not  yet  citizens;  that  they  had  simply  selected  their  allotments,  and  nntil 
their  allotments  were  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  would 
permit  no  new  departures.  They  accepted  the  result  quietly,  and  there  has  been  no 
further  trouble. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain  and  7  privates.  I  find  that  some- 
times their  eyesight  is  poor  and  they  faQ  to  detect  their  intimate  fViends  when  they 
are  drunk,  but  with  tbis  exception  they  are  diligent  and  faithful. 

Whisky. — Whisky  continues  to  give  us  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  During  (he 
past  year  83  men  were  convicted  of  selling  whisky  to  these  Indians.  Two  of  my 
most  intelligent  Indians,  Wilbur  Spencer  and  Joe  Kiddle,  were  convioted  of  bring- 
ing whisky  on  the  reservation,  aua  sentenced  to  eight  and  twelve  months  in  the 
penitentiary.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  check  the  evil.  I  anticipate  much  dis- 
aster when  their  allotments  are  approved  and  they  can  legally  buy  all  the  whisky 
they  want.  :t  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  recommendation  to  Congress  was  not 
approved,  making  it  a  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  an  Indian  allottee  until  the  patent  for 
his  land  matured.  Never  was  a  recommendation  more  in  his  interest,  nor  one  that 
would  prove  a  greater  blessing.  Whisky  is  his  curse,  and  some  legislation  should 
be  had  upon  the  line  you  so  wisely  suggest. 

Fisheiies. — Suit  has  been  instituted  m  the  United  States  court  against  Wynan 
Bros,  to  restore  to  the  Indians  their  right  to  take  fish  in  all  the  accustomed  fisheries 
along  the  Columbia  River.  This  question  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  it  is  to  be  noped  that  the  matter  will  be  settled  and  the 
rights  of  all  parties  determined  in  November  next. 

Boundary  line. —The  Indians  continue  to  clamor  for  a  resurvey  of  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  this  reservation.    The  line  has  been  surveyed  twice,  and  there  is  a 

great  difference  in  the  surveys.  Under  the  last  they  lost  about  ^K),000  acres  of  land. 
>f  course  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  iusist  they  were  simply  robbed.  If  a  resurvey 
can  be  had,  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result,  and  the  troublesome  matter  may 
thus  be  permanently  settled. 

SohoolB. — ^There  is  but  one  school  on  the  reservation,  viz,  the  agency  boarding 
school. 

The  Catholic  Sisters  of  North  Yakima  have  a  contract  to  educate  35  children. 
Their  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  47 :  average  attendance,  37.  I  have  i  nspected 
this  school  freauently  during  the  year.  I  have  always  found  it  well  conducted,  the 
children  neat,  nappy,  and  progressing  in  their  studies. 

The  agency  boarding  school  has  been  successfully  conducted.  The  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  150:  average  attendance,  120.  Of  this  number  91  were  boys 
from  6  to  18  years  of  age ;  59  girls  from  6  to  18  years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  death 
during  the  year  and  but  few  runaways.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was  less 
than  ever  before,  being  $2  less  per  capita  per  month  than  last  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  saving,  the  school  was  never  conducted  so  well,  nor  have  the  children  learned 
so  radidly.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  when  I  say  they  have  learned  more  in  two 
years  than  the  children  formerly  learned  in  ten. 

Conclusion. — From  a  close  observation  of  these  people  for  more  than  two  years  I 
have  witnessed  with  pleasure  a  marked  improvement.  They  are  at  a  point  now 
when  rapid  progress  can  be  made,  if  the  Department  will  help  them  to  irrigate  their 
lands. 

Census. — The  total  number  of  Indians  upon  the  reservation  is  about  2,000.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  take  a  census  of  the  ''wild''  Yakimas.    Their  number  la 
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estimated,  however,  at  about  192.    I  send  under  separate  cover  a  correct  ceusus  of 
1,808,  as  follows : 

Males i 882 

Females 926 

Total 1,808 

School  children 454 

Males  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 < 237 

Females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 217 

Births  during  the  year 37 

Deaths .* 29 

I  inclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Albert  Wilgus,  agency  physician,  and 
the  report  of  Superintendent  J.  W.  Clendening. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  L.  T.  Erwin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Yakima  School. 

Yakima  Aobnct  Boardino  School, 

Fort  Simeoe,  Wath.,  Jvly  SO,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit,  throasb  L.  T.  Erwin,  United  States  Indian  agent*  my  second 
annnal  report  of  the  Yakima  Agency  boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  Jnno  30, 1^5. 

Attendance. — The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  120.  This  school  has  been  established  85  years, 
and  the  highest  average  ever  reached  before  was  104,  our  last  year's  record. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  fairly  good.  There  has  not  been  a  death  in  the  school 
for  nearly  four  years.  Dr.  A.  Wilgus,  agency  physician,  has  given  very  close  and  careful  attention 
to  the  health  of  the  school. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  children  have  made  very  marked  progress  in  their  studies.  The  school  is  well 
classified,  and  the  new  conrse  of  study  has  been^  in  the  main,  carefully  followed. 

Our  first  commencement  exercise  was  held  this  year.  Three  boys  and  one  girl  had  verv  creditably 
comnleted  the  eighth-grade  work  and  were  given  diplomas.  The  exercise  was  attended  by  several 
hunored  Indians,  who  were  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  songs  and  recitations  of  the  children. 

We  have  three  earnest,  competent  teachers;  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  very  fay««ble  reports 
that  I  have  previously  made  of  their  efficiency  and  work. 

Farm  work. — The  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  put  out  35  acres  of  oats, 
7  acres  of  potatoes,  and  3  acres  of  garden.  Last  year  we  thrashed  1.000  bushels  of  oats,  and  produced 
600  bushels  of  potatoes.  We  have  a  good  herd  of  cows,  and  the  children  have  all  the  milk  they  can 
use. 

Needed  improvements.— Our  schoolhonse  leans  considerably,  and  it  takes  three  large  props  to  hold 
it  up.  We  need  a  new  building.  We  have  no  assembly  or  chapel  room.  All  such  gatherings  have 
to  be  held  in  a  schoolroom  whTch  is  not  more  than  hair  large  enough  for  the  purpose.    It  was  with 

Eleasnre  that  we  received  authority  to  build  an  addition  to  tne  bovr  dormitory.  The  boys'  quarters 
ave  bepn  much  crowded  during  the  year.  The  girls'  dormitorv  is  a  good  building,  except  it  it  too 
small  for  this  school.  The  last  quarter  we  averaged  133,  and  several  children  had  been  refused 
admission  on  account  of  our -crowded  condition.  It  even  became  necessary  to  send  out  word  over  the 
reservation  that  on  account  of  our  lack  of  room  no  more  pupils  c^uld  be  accepted. 

We  should  hat-e  a  windmill  pump,  with  sn  elevated  tank.  Pipes  could  then  carry  the  water  to  the 
boarding  house  and  boys'  dormitory,  and  by  having  hose  connections  we  would  have  some  protection 
against  nre. 

ReliffioQS  teaching.— The  religious  welfare  of  the  children  is  given  careful  attention.  Besides  Sun- 
day school,  which  is  conducted  by  the  employees,  the  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Helm,  holds  service  each 
Sunday  evening  at  the  school.  Mrs.  Miller,  missionary,  also  assists  us  in  our  church  work.  She  has 
great  influence  over  the  children,  and  they  are  always  pleased  to  have  her  visit  us.  We  also  have 
chapel  exercise  each  morning.  The  children  are  not  instructed  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  but  they  are 
taught  the  broad  princii>les  of  the  Christian  religion  and  a  pure,  noble  life. 

General. — The  employees  subscribed  liberally  to  our  reading-room  fund,  and  by  purchasing  onr  peri> 
odicals  through  Miss  Frances  C.  Sparhawk  our  children  are'  fairly  well  supplied  with  choice  reading 
matter. 

Military  drill  has  much  improved  the  bearing  of  the  boys. 

If  the  Government  would  purchase  of  this  tribe  the  land  not  allotted  to  Indians  and  sell  it  out  to 
white  settlers,  our  boys  and  ^rls  who  leave  school  would  have  more  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
putting  into  practice  the  oiv^ization  learned  here  in  school.  All  people  learn  better  by  example  than 
precept,  and  it  is  especially  and  particularly  true  of  Indian  people.  This  school  was  established  in 
1860  and  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good ;  but  if  this  should  continue  to  be  a  reservation— the 
whites  shut  out  and  the  Indians  shut  in— there  vrill  be  wild  Indians  here  for  generations  to  come. 

Conclusion.— The  year's  work  has  been  very  gratifying.    The  school  is  not  only  larger  than  ever 
before,  but  the  pnpus  have  taken  unusual  interest  in  the  school.    The  work  will  be  oontinued  with 
the  thought  that  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  honest  and  industrious  men  and  women. 
Yours,  very  resx>ectfully, 

J.  W.  CLENDEHINO,  Superintendent, 

The  St'PBBINTBNDBNT  OF  INPIAN  SCHOOLS, 
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REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Green  Bay  Agency, 
Keahena,  Wis,^  September  i,  1895. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annaal 
report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency.  Included  within  this  agency  are  three  tribeci, 
three  reservations,  three  distinct  languat^efl,  and  three  distinct  stages  of  civilization. 

The  Menominee  Reservation  is  located  in  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties  and  con- 
sists of  ten  Government  townships  of  land,  or  about  231,000  acres. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  consists  of  eighteen  Government  sections 
of  land,  or  about  11,520  acres,  and  is  located  immediately  west  of  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  in  Shawano  County. 

The  Oneida  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  and  Outagamie  counties,  and  con- 
tains 65,440  acres. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  three  reservations  is  3,630,  divided  as  follows : 
Menominees,  1,286;  Stockbridge  and  Munsees,  503;  Oneidas,  1,841. 

Keshena,  Shawano  County,  Wis.,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  located  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  8  miles  from  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County, 
which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  telegraph  office. 

menominees. 

Ont  of  the  ten  townships  of  land  composing  this  reservation  two  are  sandy  plains, 
covered  in  places  with  a  small,  scrubby  growth  of  pine ;  also  (juite  a  large  area  is  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  poplar,  birch,  wild  cherry,  and  tamarack  in  the  swamps  and 
low  grounds. 

The  only  timber  of  valne  is  the  poplar,  which  can  be  manufactured  into  wood  pnlp, 
and  as  there  is  a  pulp  factory  at  Shawano,  8  miles  f^om  the  reservation,  the  Indiana 
could  obtain  considerable  revenue  from  this  timber  if  allowed  to  cut  and  sell  it. 
After  the  poplar  timber  is  cut,  if  fires  are  not  allowed  to  run  through  the  cuttings, 
the  poplar  will  come  up  thicker  than  ever,  and  as  it  makes  a  rapid  growth,  within 
a  few  years  it  will  be  large  enough  to  cut  again.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  timber  in  this 
part  of  the  coimtry  that  renews  itself.  Poplar  wood  delivered  at  tbe  factory  is  now 
worth  abo«t  $3  a  cord,  and  as  it  is  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make 
pulp,  and  is  a  short-lived  timber,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indians  should  be  allowed 
to  cut  and  sell  it,  thereby  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  something  by  their 
own  labor. 

The  other  eight  townships  of  land  on  the  reservation  are  mostly  timbered  with 
pine,  maple,  beech,  birch,  oak,  ash,  elm,  hemlock,  and  bass  wood,  the  bard  woods 
and  hemlock  predominating.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  when  cleared  of  tim- 
ber and  properly  cultivate  produces  abundant  crops  of  spring  and  winter  wheat, 
oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  pease,  turnips,  pumpkins,  etc.  Also 
such  garden  vegetables  as  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips^  asparagus,  sweet  com, 
B<)nash,  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  etc.,  can  be  produced  in  great  abundance.  Hardy 
kinds  of  apples  are  successfully  grown,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  can  be  grown 
in  profusion. 

The  country  surrounding  the  reservation  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been 
settled  by  fumers,  who  have  made  farming  a  success  and  are  now  in  comfortable 
circumstaQoes.  There  is  no  reason  wby  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  could  not 
make  a  comfortable  living  by  tilling  the  soil,  if  they  were  given  the  proper  encour- 
agement and  could  be  induced  to  adont  economical  habits. 

Nearly  all  the  Menominees  have  small  farms  started,  but  they  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
indifferent  about  cultivating  them,  although  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment during  the  past  two  years,  as  I  have  given  them  every  encouragement  wi^in 
my  power,  and  the  agency  farmer  has  been  continuously  among  them,  giving  them 
the  Denefit  of  his  knowledge  of  man^  years  as  a  practical  farmer.  There  are  a  few 
Menomonees  who  take  great  ^ride  m  their  farms,  and  have  fine  fields  and  good 
bnildings,  and  interest  in  farming  operations  is  constantly  increasing. 

Annuitlat. — The  Menominees  have  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government,  on  which  they  are  allowed  interest.  This  fund  has  been 
derived  principally  from  the  sale  of  logs  cut  and  banked  by  them.  The  interest  is 
now  used  to  support  their  reservation  boarding  school  and  to  purchase  various  arti- 
cles for  the  use  of  the  tribe  and  the  agency.  The  older  Indians  are  constantly 
asking  that  the  interest  on  their  funds  be  paid  them  as  an  annuity.  They  say,  and 
with  truth  too,  that  they  are  too  old  to  learn  any  new  ways  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive  some  direct  benefits  from  their 
funds  before  they  die. 
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If  all  the  MeDominees,  both  male  and  female  oyer  fifty  years  of  age,  all  the  widows 
and  their  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  toother  with  the  crippled  and  the 
blind,  were  paid  semiannual  annuities,  it  would  add  materially  to  their  comfort  and 
support  and  make  them  more  contented.  The  able-bodied  members  of  the  tribe 
under  fifty  years  of  age  should  receive  annnities  in  agricultural  implements,  or  as  a 
premium  for  clearing  and  cultivating  farms  and  for  crops  raised. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  this  system  of  paying  the  Menominees  annnities  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  a  great  stimulus  for  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  farmiuflr 
operations  and  inculcate  iudustrions  habits.  Nearly  the  whole  tribe,  both  old  and 
young,  would  be  satisfied  if  this  method  of  paying  them  annnities  were  adopted. 
The  most  of  the  Menominees  are  too  poor  to  clear  on  enough  timber  land  to  support 
themselves  and  families  by  raising  crops,  but  if  aided  as  stated  I  am  confident  that 
the  most  of  them  would  within  a  few  years  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

At  present  the  Menominees  have  under  actual  cultivation  2,302^  acres,  which  is  an 
increase  of  320^  acres  over  the  year  1894,  on  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  produced 
the  following  crops : 


Wheat bushels..        675 

Oats do 15,480 

Barley  and  rye do 2,840 

Com do 3,475 

Potatoes do....  12,250 

Turnips do....     1,400 

Onions do 700 


Beans bushels..  1, 100 

Other  vegetables do 560 

Melons number..  6,000 

Pumpkins do 7, 500 

Hay tons..  1,226 

Batter pounds..  1,120 


Most  of  the  hay  is  wild  or  marsh  hay,  as  the  tame-hay  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure 
in  this  vicinity.  While  the  amount  of  crops  raised  is  an  increase  over  last  year,  yet 
it  is  a  small  crop  for  nearly  thirteen  hundred  people  to  produce. 

The  Menominees  own 535  horses,  220  cattle,  365  hogs,  and  3,800  fowls.  They  live  in 
324  houses,  mostly  built  of  logs,  but  they  are  gradually  erecting  better  houses. 

Rations  of  20  pounds  of  flour  and  10  pounds  of  pork  are  issu^  once  in  two  weeks 
to  about  175  old  men  and  women,  widows,  orphans,  cripples,  and  the  blind.  A  few 
agricultural  implements  and  other  articles  are  also  issued. 

Lumbering. — There  is  considerable  white  pine  on  this  reservation,  and  logging 
gives  the  principal  support  to  the  tribe.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1890  they 
are  allowed  to  cut  and  bank  on  the  various  rivers  and  tributaries  crossing  the  reser- 
vation not  more  than  20,000,000  feet  of  logs  yearly,  and  are  allowed  the  sum  of 
$75,000  for  doing  the  work.  When  the  logs  cut  are  sold,  the  $75,000  is  returned  to 
the  Treasury  by  being  taken  from  the  amount  the  logs  are  sold  for. 

Last  winter  72  logging  contracts  were  let  to  as  many  Indians  and  firms,  who  cut 
and  banked  17,000,000  feet  of  logs^  which  sold  for  $158,314.91.  After  the  logging 
contracts  were  completed  the  Indians  cut  2,716,450  feet  of  shingle  bolts  from  the 
refuse  timber  loft  irom  logging,  which  sold  for  $8,279.73.  After  paying  $311  for 
scaling  and  advertising,  and  deductiug  10  per  cent  as  a  poor  fund,  the  balance  was 
paid  to  those  who  cut  and  banked  the  bolts  as  proceeds  of  labor. 

The  pine  located  close  to  the  streams  has  nearly  all  been  cut,  and  in  order  to  allow 
the  Indians  to  cut  20,000,000  feet  a  year  the  law  of  1890  will  have  to  be  amended  by 
allowing  at  least  $110,000  instead  of  $75,000,  the  present  amount  allowed  for  cutting 
and  banking  timber. 

The  modus  operandi  of  logging  by  the  Indians  is  ns  follows: 

A  logging  superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  a  logging  foreman  have 
charge  of  the  logging  operations,  and  six  men  are  employed  to  scfQetne  logs  as  fast 
as  they  are  hauledto  the  rivers.  In  October  the  logging  superintendent  andliis  assis- 
tant enroll  aU  the  male  Indians  who  are  21  years  of  age  and  over,  on  what  is  called 
a  log^ng  roll.  After  the  roll  is  completed  the  total  quantity  of  logs  to  be  out 
is  divided  bv  the  number  of  males  enrolled,  and  thus  the  number  of  feet  in  a  share, 
or  what  eacn  one  is  entitled  to  cut,  is  obtained.  After  the  number  of  feet  in  a  share 
is  obtained,  those  who  desire  a  lodging  contract  purchase  from  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  log  enough  shares  to  make  a  winter^  work,  usually  paying  about  $15  a  share.  Last 
year  these  shares  were  41,000  feet.  The  Indians  who  purchase  these  shares  then  enter 
into  a  contract  to  cut  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  logs,  running  f^om  82.000  to  820,000 
feet,  receiving  various  prices  per  1,000  feet,  depending  on  the  distance  from  the  river 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  timber  ^ows.  The  contractors  then 
employ  the  able-bodied  Indians  to  work  for  them,  paying  as  wages  from  $20  to  $30  a 
month  and  board.  By  this  method  all  the  Indians  receive  a  benefit  from  the  logging 
operations,  and  some  of  the  contractors  make  several  hundred  dollars  out  of  their 
winter's  operations. 

An  Indian  can  not  log  as  cheaply  as  a  white  man  for  the  reason  that  the  most  of  them 
have  to  obtain  credit  to  purchase  shares,  teams,  sleds,  supplies,  etc.,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  to  pay  a  larger  price  than  they  would  if  they  had  the  cash.  They  &fe, 
however,  constantly  improving  in  their  logging  methods,  and  it  is  teaching  them 
industrious  habits. 


!| 
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BTOCK BRIDGES  AND  MUN6KR8. 

t 

The  Stockbridges  and  MuDsees  have  been  in  contact  with  civilization  tbe  longest 
and  are  the  most  advanced  of  the  three  tribes.  Originally  living  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachnsetts  and  eastern  New  York,  during  the  Revolutionary  war  they 
were  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Americans,  and  shed  their  blood  freely  on  many  a 
battletield  for  the  benefit  of  American  independence. 

Being  removed  westward  several  times,  in  1856  the  Government  purchased  for 
them  a  reservation  from  the  Menominees,  on  which  they  have  resided  since.  Many, 
however,  have  left  the  r^rvation  and  are  now  prosperous  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Those  wlio  have  remained  on  tbe  reservation  speak  English  fluently, 
and  there  are  but  few  who  can  not  read  and  write.  In  fact,  the^  are  as  much  civil- 
ized as  the  same  number  of  white  men  would  be  under  similar  ciFcamstances. 

The  Government  holds  in  trust  for  these  Indians  $75,000,  and  they  are  paid  the 
interest  semiannually  as  a  per  capita  annuity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  the  circumstances  of  the  Stockbridges  and  Mun- 
sees  that  they  should  be  paid  in  full  their  trust  fund,  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty  in  fee  simple,  and  they  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  in  fact,  as  at 
present  they  are  voters  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  exer- 
cise that  right  at  every  election.  They  would  make  as  desirable  citizens  as  the 
average  American  or  foreign -bom  citizens  who  are  their  neighbors.  As  i  t  is,  the  tri  be 
is  divided  into  parties  and  factions,  and  there  is  constant  discord  and  wrangling 
among  them,  which  is  demoralizing,  and  tbe  tribe  will  soon  commence  to  retrograde 
if  they  are  compelled  to  retain  tribal  relations.  Steptf  have  already  been  taken  by 
Congress  to  allot  their  lands  and  pay  them  a  portion  of  their  money,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  completed  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  tribe.  Only  about  one-half  of  these 
Indians  reside  on  their  reservation,  the  balance  being  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  Canada,  who  take  care  of  themselves  and  only  come  to  the  reser- 
vation during  an  annuity  payment.  Many  do  not  do  even  this,  but  send  a  power  of 
attorney  to  sumo  friend  to  draw  their  money  for  them. 

Those  of  the  tribe  who  live  on  the  reservation  maintain  themselves  by  cultivating 
small  farms  and  working  for  lumbermen.  They  live  iu  48  houses;  own  40  horses, 
1  mule,  70  cattle,  30  swine,  and  260  fowls.  It  is  estimated  that  their  crops  will  yield 
60  bushels  of  wheat,  900  bushels  of  oats,  180  bushels  of  com,  300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
70  bushels  of  onions,  68  bushels  of  beans,  180  boshels  of  other  vegetables,  2,000 
pumpkins,  45  tons  of  hay,  and  150  pounds  of  butter. 

A  day  school  supported  by  tbe  Government  on  this  Teservation  is  well  attended, 
and  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  are  attending  various  Indian  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

ONEIDAS. 

The  Oneidas  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severaltv,  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  are  apparently  happy  with  their  lot.  A  very  large  number  of  their 
farms  will  compare  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors.  Substantial  brick  and 
frame  houses  and  well-filled  barns  and  granaries  are  numerous,  and  the  tribe  is 
constantly  improving. 

The  Oneidas  own  636  horses,  630  cattle,  175  swine,  70  sheep,  and  3,990  fowls.  They 
live  in  326  houses  and  have  6,345  acres  under  fence. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  produced  on  the  reservation  this  year  2.500  bush- 
els of  wheat,  52,700  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  bushels  of  barley  and  rye,  10,000  bushels 
of  corn,  7,010  bushels  of  potatoes,  400  bushels  of  turnips,  350  bushels  of  onions, 
1,120  bushels  of  beans,  600  tons  of  hay,  and  5,500pounds  of  butter.  They  have  had 
sawn  into  lumber  382,586  feet  of  logs  and  sold  129,890  feet;  cut  and  sold  7,000  cords 
of  wood. 

This  reservation  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  flourishing  cities  of  Green  Bay, 
Depere,  and  Seymour,  thus  giving  them  excellent  markets  lor  their  produce. 

IN   ORNRRAL. 

Sohoolfl. — There  are  two  boarding  schools  and  four  day  schools  on  the  reservations 
connected  with  this  agency. 

The  Menominee  boardiup;  school  is  located  at  the  agency  on  the  Menominee  Reser- 
vation, and  I  think  there  is  no  better  reservation  school. 

There  has  been  complete  harmony  among  the  employees,  and  the  children  have 
made  good  progress.  Very  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  school  is  due  to  the 
excellent  management  of  the  superintendent,  Leslie  Watson,  and  I  refer  you  to  his 
report,  herewith  transmitted,  for  a  detailed  report  of  the  school. 

A  new  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Stockbridge  Reservation  last  year,  and  during 
the  past  summer  a  new  woodhouse  was  built,  a  nice  painted  fence  placed  around  the 
yard,  and  the  ground  leveled,  which  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  school. 
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On  the  Oneida  Reservation  is  a  large  boarding  school  and  three  day  schools.  On 
January  1,  1895,  these  schools  were  placed  in  charge  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  bonded 
saperintendent,  who  is  making  a  grand  success  of  the  schools.  Additional  build- 
ings have  been  erected  at  the  boarding  school  and  1  new  day  schoolhonse  built 
the  past  summer,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peirce,  which  were  much  needed. 

Besides  the  2  boarding  schools  and  four  day  schools  there  is  a  contract  school, 
located  at  this  agency,  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  under  the  charge  of  the  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Franciscans.  This  school  has  well-furnished  buildings,  15  employees, 
and  a  capacity  for  170  pupils.  During  the  past  year  170  pupils  were  admitted,  of 
which  number  130  were  paid  for  by  the  Government  and  40  attmitted  and  supported 
free.  The  school  is  conaucted  liberally,  and  the  graduates  are  well  qualified  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  earn  a  living. 

BoildizipB. — The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  but  are  very 
cold  to  live  in  during  the  winter  season.  During  the  past  summer  a  large  new  ware- 
house has  been  built  and  several  needed  buildings  at  the  hospital.  Also  a  steam 
sawmill  on  the  northeastern  part  of  this  reservation,  about  18  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  was  much  needed  by  the  Menominees  living  on  that  part  of  the  res- 
ervation.   The  sawmill  contains  also  a  planer,  shingle  mill,  and  a  meal  grinder. 

At  the  agency  is  a  sawmill  and  a  flouring  mill,  both  run  by  water  power,  which 
are  a  great  convenience  to  the  tribe  as  well  as  to  the  agency  and  school. 

Health. — ^The  general  health  of  all  the  tribes  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epi- 
demic and  the  mortality  has  not  been  great.  Oulv  one  physician  is  employed,  and  he 
attends  the  Menomonees  only.  He  reports  that  the  number  of  births  was  50  and  the 
deaths  49.  1 1  iSi  impossible,  however,  to  give  exact  figures,  as  many  births  and  deaths 
are  not  rei>orted.  The  physician  also  reports  that  he  has  attended  to  725  calls  at  his 
office  and  made  225  visits  to  the  sick  at  their  hon  es.  Cases  of  venereal  diseases  are 
rare,  which  shows  a  good  state  of  morality  in  the  tribe.  The  medicine  men  still 
exist,  but  they  are  few  in  numbers,  and  often  call  on  the  physician  for  advice. 

Menominee  hospital. — This  is  the  only  hospital  among  tne  three  tribes  (except  a 
church  hospital  oh  the  Oneida  Reservation)  and  was  built  and  is  supported  by  the 
Menominees  and  used  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  It  is  a  large,  well- furnished  build- 
ing, admirably  adapted  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  built.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  physician  and  four  sisters  of  the  Catholic  Order  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  physician,  in  his  report,  says: 

The  boapital  employees  have  lieen  faithfal  and  antiring  in  the  discbarge  of  their  datieB — espeoially 
so  in  the  care  of  several  cases  of  diphtheria  and  pnemnoma. 

The  physician  reports  that  during  the  year  116  patients  were  admitted  into  this 
hospital,  of  which  number  all  but  4  recovered,  which  is  a  very  credible  showing  for 
thephysician  and  attendants. 

There  were  several  cases  of  diphtheria  at  the  Menomonee  boarding  school  last 
winter,  and  they  were  removed  at  once  to  the  hospital.  All  but  one  recovered,  and 
the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic.  There  was  but  one  other  in  the  school  during 
the  year,  which  was  a  case  of  pneumonia. 

During  the  past  sujonmer  a  laundry,  batnroom,  woodhouse^  deadhouse,  and  a.root 
cellar  have  been  built,  which  have  long  been  bad[ly  needed.  The  Indians  are  taking 
more  interest  in  sending  their  sick  to  the  hospital  than  formerly^  and  the  patients  are 
always  pleased  with  the  treatment  they  receive. 

In^aa  pelioe. — There  are  eleven  Indian  police  connected  with  this  agency,  divided 
as  follows :  Six  on  the  Menominee  Reservation,  five  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  and 
nut  any  on  the  Stockbridge  Reservation.  At  the  Oneida  Reservation  the  whole  force 
vas  changed,  except  the  captain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Charges  were 
made  against  the  new  appointees  by  the  friends  of  the  old  policemen,  but  upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  I  found  them  to  be  mostly  unfounded.  If  an 
occasional  change  is  not  made  in  the  police  force  they  are  apt  to  become  arrogant 
and  dogmatic. 

Indian  oonrt — There  is  only  one  Indian  court  at  this  agency,  and  that  is  for  the 
Menominees.  The  court  consists  of  three  old  men  as  judges,  who  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  tribal  oases.  Their  decisions  are  always  respected  by  the  Indians  and  are 
never  questioned. 

Chnrdias. — ^The  »Stockbridges  and  Munsees  are  nearly  all  Presbyterians,  but  there 
are  a  few  who  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Presbyterian  church  on 
the  reservation  is  an  old  dilapidated  afiair  not  fit  to  hold  services  in,  and  as  there  is 
no  resident  minister,  interest  in  church  matters  is  falling  olf. 

The  Catholic  Missionary  Society  has  built  a  new  church  on  the  reservation  during 
the  past  summer  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  village.  With  the  exception  of 
about  300,  who  still  retain  and  practice  to  a  certain  extent  their  ancient  faith,  the 
Menominees  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  are  regular  attendants.  There  are 
throe  pretty  Catholic  churches  on  the  reservation  undercharge  of  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciBcans.    The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  order  are  devoted  to  their  duties  and  have 
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a  good  inflnen'^e  over  the  tribe.  They  have  organized  a  temperance  society  among 
the  Indians  and  induced  many  to  join,  and  in  consequence  there  have  been  fewer 
arrests  for  drunkenness  than  in  former  years. 

The  Oneidas  are  divided  in  their  religious  belief  between  the  Episcopalians^ 
Methodists,  and  Catholics.  The  majority  are  Episcopalians,  and  they  have  a  very 
large,  handsome  stone  church.  The  Methodists  are  next  in  numerical  strenprth,  and 
they  have  a  very  fine  frame  church.  Only  about  fifteen  families  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  they  have  a  very  neat  and  well-furnished  church. 

In  connection  with  the  Episcopal  church  is  a  hospital,  supported  by  the  church 
and  under  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Sisters.  This  hospital  receives  no  aid  from 
any  tribal  fund  andis  wholly  supported  by  the  church.  This  hospital  was  opened 
during  the  present  year  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  tribe. 

Condnsion. — In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  utmost  harmony  has  prevailed 
among  the  employees  at  this  agency,  and  that  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  faithful 
service,  especially  to  the  agency  farmer,  Theodor  Eul.  and  Leslie  Watson,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Menominee  boarding  school.  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  -has  heen 
a  general  improvement  among  all  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  H.  Savage, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Menominee  School. 

Mbnominbe  Boabdtno  School,  Keshena^  Wit.,  August  SO,  1895. 

8iB:  In  conformity  with  the  rolos  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  subrolt  my 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Menominee  boarding  school. 

Bttildiiws. — There  are  now  ten  bnildines  need  by  the  school^  all  of  which  arc  in  excellent  condition 
and  repair.  Several  of  these  buildings  nave  been  erected  dunnc  the  past  two  years,  the  boya  of  the 
school  doing  the  most  of  the  work  tmder  the  school  carpentcrn.  Daring  the  past  vacation  the  hoarding 
honse  and  the  boys'  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  calcimined,  and  painted  tfaroa^hont. 
the  dining  room  enlarged,  and  the  stairs  changed  and  enlarged,  thus  giving  a  oeiter  exit  firom  the 
donnitoriea  in  case  of  fire,  the  whole  adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  bnildinga. 

Work  in  ■ohoolrooms. — During  the  past  school  year  157  cnildren  were  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  140.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  children  came  in  promptly,  withoat  the 
aid  of  the  police,  and  remained  at  the  schoot  contented  and  happy,  the  entire  year.  The  parents  have 
also  been  satisfied  and  pleased  with  their  children's  treatment. 

It  has  been  the  custom  during  the  year  to  invite  to  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  the  older  Indiana 
and  have  them  tolk  to  the  ohil<&en.  This  not  only  intereste<l  the  children,  but  the  Indians  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  school,  which  is  always  a  great  aid  in  keeping  the  children  contented  and 
the  school  full  of  pupils. 

Good,  thorough  work  was  done  in  the  grammar  department,  and  a  class  of  15  prepu:«d  to  go  to  a 
higher  school,  0of  whom  have  already  gone.  The  pupUs  in  this  room  esi>ecially  excel  in  arithmetic, 
dvil  government,  and  physiology. 

The  intermediate  department  has  been  very  successful.  The  children  rapidly  improved  and  were 
taught  to  speak  loudly  and  distinctly  when  reciting  their  lessons,  something  very  desirable  in  any 
pnmls,  but  which  is  very  iMrd  to  get  Indian  children  to  do. 

The  primary  department  has  b^n  a  j^and  success.  Many  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  who  were 
brought  in  £rom  tne  woods  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  who  coiud  not  apeak  a  word  of 
Bngush,  are  now  reading  from  books  and  writing  a  hand  that  anyone  can  read.  Keep  them  in  school 
and  they  will  advance  quite  as  fast  as  any  children.  Kindergarten  material  was  used  with  great 
success.    It  should  be  in  all  primary  departmen ts . 

Xmpleyees.— There  are  8  white  and  11  Indian  employees  at  the  school.  All  are  faithful  to  their 
duties  and  kind  to  the  children  and  each  other.  Peace  and  harmony  have  prevailed  to  a  remarkable 
extent  durine  the  year. 

School  banoT— There  is  a  brass  band  composed  of  10  of  the  schoolboys,  who  have  made  wonderful 
progress  during  the  year  and  are  a  great  credit  to  the  school.  So  proficient  have  they  become  that 
they  furnished  music  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  county  seat.  They  were  not  only  well 
paid  for  their  services  but  were  highly  complimented  for  the  excellent  music  they  furnished. 

School  fkrm.— Connected  with  the  school  are  320  acres  of  land,  of  wliich  110  are  under  nnder  cultiva- 
tion. Twenty  acres  were  cleared  of  timber  during  the  past  year  nnd  planted  to  potatoes,  beans,  and 
tamips.  The  crop  prospects  are  very  bright  for  this  season,  and  a  cjirefnl  estimate  gives  the  follow- 
ing results:  Com,  100  bushels;  potatoes.  400  bushels;  beans,  35  bushels;  oats,  220  bushels.  Hay  is  a 
complete  failure;  garden  vegetables  and  m^ons  in  great  abundance;  pork,  3,000  pounds;  wool,  85 
IK>unds. 

Stock.— The  school  stock  consists  of  2  horses,  10  cows,  and  1  bull.  Nine  of  the  cows  are  blooded 
Holsteins,  giving  a  large  supply  of  milk  for  the  children.  There  are  15  hogs,  besides  a  few  pigs  and 
15  sheep.  A  large  flock  of  cnickens  is  attended  to  by  the  girls,  who  appear  to  be  muoh  interested  in 
their  pets. 

Shops. — The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's  shop  and  a  shoemaker's  shop.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
have  learned  the  carpenter's  tra<le  at  this  school  and  who  still  attend  school  are  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  earning  good  wages  at  their  trade.  Several  of  the  boys  take  a  great  interest  in  the  shoe- 
maker^ trade.  They  not  only  repair  the  shoes  for  the  whole  school  but  manufacture  quite  a  number 
of  pairs  which  are  used  in  the  school. 

Improvements. — The  improvements  on  the  farm  and  the  school  grounds  have  materially  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  premises.  Besides  the  new  buildings  heretofore  mentioned,  new  fences  have  been 
built  around  the  pastures,  and  100  rods  of  picket  fence  added  to  that  reported  built  last  year;  All 
the  ImprovementA  ba^e  been  made  by  the  boys  and  employees. 
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Indnttrial  br&nobM.— In  addition  to  working  on  the  farm  and  in  the  iih«p«,  the  boys  are  taught  to 
take  care  of  Btock,  milk  cowa,  prepare  firewood,  and  do  certain  dormitory  work. 

The  girln  are  taught  cooking,  laundry  work,  housework  in  the  care  of  the  dormitoriea  and  halla, 
•ewing,  and  other  misocdlaneous  work.    They  not  only  make  their  own  dressee  but  do  much  sewing 

for  the  Dovs. 

ConduaioD.— I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  school  and  the  kind 
aasistance  you  have  given  all  of  tho  employees,  thereby  roaklug  it  possible  to  have  as  line  and  ^jood  a 
reservation  school  as  the  Menomonee  boarding  school.  We  hope  that  at  the  end  of  another  year  we 
can  report  still  more  prcMfitable  progrets,  both  for  the  Indian  children  aiid  their  parents. 

xours. 

LS8LIB  Watson,  Superintendent. 

Thokas  H.  Sataqb, 

United  SUUet  Indian  Agent. 

REPORT  OF  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointk  Agency, 
ABhlandy  Wxb.,  August  «?,  J895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  thud  annual  report  of  the  affafrs  of 
this  agency. 
The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  name^ 

location,  and  area  of  each : 

Acres. 

Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  County,  Wis 11,457 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,333 

Lao  Courte  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis 66, 136 

Lao  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  County,  Wis 69, 824 

Fonddu  Lac,  Carleton  County,  Minn 92,346 

Vermillion  Lake,  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  Minn 131, 629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51, 840 

Census. — The  aggregate  population  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  is  4,652, 
apportioned  as  follows : 

Red  Cliff 191 

Bad  River 645 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 1,150 

Lac  du  Flambeau 796 

Fonddu  Lac 776 

Vermillion  Lake 781 

Grand  Portage 313 

Total 4,652 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  classes  of  persons,  as  required  by  section 
304,  Regulations  Indian  Office,  1894: 


Name  of  band. 


KedCTiff 

Bad  River 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles 
Lao  du  Flambeau . . . 

Fonddu  Lac 

Vermillion  Lake 

Grand  Portage 

Total 


Males 

over  18 

years. 


51 
239 
385 
248 
173 
222 

74 


1,392 


Females 

over 
14  years. 


CI 
211 
417 
310 
207 
233 

97 


1,536 


School  chil. 

dren  be- 
tween 0  and 

18  years. 

.  60 
140 
259 
162 
231 
187 
Oi 


1,133 


Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Rail- 
way, Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Wisconsin 
Central  Rauroad. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  located  5  miles  fVom  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A  wagon  way  con- 
nects Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Bay,  distant  about  3  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  open  navigation  Bayfield  is  reached  by  a  steamer  which  makes 
two  daily  trips  from  Ashland,  a  distance  of  22  miles.  Post-office  and  telegraphic 
address^  Bayfield,  Wis. 
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Bad  River  Reservation  lies  about  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  principal  village 
is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicap^o  and  Northwestern  Railway,  10  miles  east  of 
Ashland.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  from  Ashland  about  60  miles. 
The  principal  villages,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  and  Pahquauhwong,  are  distant  from 
Hayward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wa^n  road. 
Post-office,  Reserve,  Wis. ;  telegraphic  address,  Hayward,  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  Flambean 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and 
railroad  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Duluth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloqnet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  of  very 

Soor  wagon  road.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station,  Cloquet, 
linn. 

Vermillion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  3  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  167  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indians  have 
a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
besides  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermillion  Lake.  The  fanner  and  teachers  are 
established  at  Sucker  Point.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station. 
Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  about  10  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Post-office,  Grand  Portage,  Minn. 

SchooU. — There  are  10  day  and  3  boarding  schools  connected  With  this  agency.  Of 
the  day  schools  6  are  maintained  by  the  Government  and  4  by  religions  denomina- 
tions. The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  several  schools,  their  location, 
the  average  attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  the  annual 
compensation  paid  through  this  office : 


Name  of  school. 


Day  school*. 


Fond  duLac 

Normantotm 

Vermillion  LAke. 


Pahquauhwong. 


Lac  Court  d'Oreillee. 

Grand  Portage 

Catholic  Mission 


Red  Cliff. 
Parocliial 


St.  Mary's, 


Boarding  tehooU. 
St.  Mary's 


Rayfiold 


Lac  du  Flambeau. 


Reservation,  whei-e  situated. 


Aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Fond  du  Lac 

do 

Vermillion  Lake. 


Lac  Court  d'Oreillea. 


do 

Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d*0reille8. 


Red  Cliff 

Bayfield,  Wis, 


Bad  River. 


Bad  River. 


Bayfield,  Wis. 


T.4U3  du  Flambeau, 


17 
12 
22 

25 

15 

7 

49 


26 
28 

17 


78 


31 


Name  of  teacher. 


W.C.B.Biddle 

Lissie  M.  Lampoon 

A.  F.  Geraghty 

Carrie  Geraghty 

C.  K.  Dunster 

Janett  Dunster 

William  Denomie 

Moses  Madwayosh 

Sister  Fabiola  Oswald . . . . 

Sister  Hngolinft 

Sister  Albina 

Sister  Seraphioa  Reiuaok. 
Sister  Ferdinand  Stalser. 
Sister  Alcantara  Held  — 
Sister  Victoria  Steidl. . . , 
Sister  Jolenta  Sexton — 

Sister  Cathiirine 

Sister  A  thanasia 

Sister  Seraphia 


Sister  Catharine 

Sister  Athanasia 

Sister  Seraphia 

Sister  Alcantara  Held. 
Sister  Victoria  Steidl.. 
Sister  Jolenta  Sexton  . . 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


#600 
600 
600 
800 
600 
300 
600 
480 


In  spite  of  tho  utmost  diHgence  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  the  attendance  at 
the  day  schools  is  irregular,  largely  on  account  of  the  nomadic  fife  of  the  Indians 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  children  heing  obliged  to  accompany 
their  parents  on  their  trips  into  the  woods  during  tho  season  of  sugar  making,  berry 
picking,  etc.,  vrhich  frequent  interruptions  in  their  studies  are  very  discouraging  to 
the  teachers  and  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  as  the  best  results 
can  only  he  expected  to  follow  persistent  and  continued  eftbrt. 
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There  is  urgent  need  of  the  establishment  of  a  boardine  school  on  the  Vermillion 
Lake  Reservation.  I  have  considered  the  matter  carefully,  and  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  steps  at  once  to  give  to  the  children  of  this  band  the  benefits 
of  a  boarding  school.  There  are  187  children  of  school  age,  and  many  of  them  have 
never  been  to  school  and  are  growing  up  in  dense  ignorance  of  not  only  books,  but 
of  civilized  methods  of  life,  and  the  number  that  do  not  understand  or  talk  English 
is  proportionately  very  large.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  boarding  school,  with 
capacity  for  say  80,  be  erected  on  Government  land  somewhere  on  Vermillion  Lake, 
preferably  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  the  school  could  be  filled 
at  once  with  children  who  will  otherwise  never  receive  any  instruction.  By  consoli- 
dating with  it  the  day  school  at  Sucker  Point  an  attendance  of  at  least  150  children 
could  be  had. 

Plans  and  estimates  for  two  additional  day  schools  at  Fond  du  L&c  Reservation, 
Hinn.,  and  one  at  Lac  Court  d^Oreilles  Reservation,  Wis.,  will  be  forwarded  shortly, 
and  the  increased  facilities  thus  afforded  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children  of 
those  reservations ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  results  will  be  attained  by  a 
Government  boarding  school  located  on  each  of  these  reservations,  as  set  forth  in  my 
special  report  on  that  subject. 

The  baildings  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding  school,  located  on  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Reservation,  Wis.,  were  completed  last  June,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  school  and  have  a  capacity  for  120  scholars.  Estimates 
for  the  supplies,  furniture,  etc.,  for  this  school  have  been  forwarded,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  business  by  September  1  next. 

Allotments. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  allotments  made  on  each  of 
the  reservations  of  this  agency  to  date,  the  number  of  allottees,  male  and  female, 
and  the  number  of  acres  allotted : 


Name  of  reservation. 

Number 
of  allo^ 
roenta. 

Sex  of  allottees. 

Number  of 

Male. 

390 
266 

56 
118 

28 

Female. 

205 

128 

43 

56 

7 

acres 
allotted. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles... 

595 
394 

99 
174 

85 

46,768.62 

Bad  River 

30, 385. 42 

Fond  du  Lac 

7, 805. 75 

Lac  dn  Flambeaa 

13, 761. 19 

Red  Cliff. 

2,535.91 

Total 

1,297 

858 

439 

101,256.89 

Timber  industries. — Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation:  The  logging  and  manufacturing  of 
lumber  has  been  goin|0^  on  here  for  the  past  year  in  a  satistaotory  manner,  with  a  small 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  cut.  A  fine  planing  mill  has  been  added  to  the  plant, 
at  a  cost  to  the  contractor  of  about  $12,000. 

Bad  River  Reservation:  Since  my  last  report  the  timber  contractor,  Justus  S.  Steams, 
has  completed  his  sawmill  and  added  a  planing  mill,  so  that  the  whole  plant  is  now 
complete  and  is  a  duplicate  of  that  at  Lac  du  Flambeau.  The  work  here  under  the 
contract  has  been  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  exten- 
sive fires  passed  through  a  largo  part  of  the  timber  last  year,  damaging  it  more  or 
less,  the  amount  of  that  class  of  timber  logged  was  not  so  large  as  I  hoped  for  or  felt 
was  necessary ;  but  a  promise  from  the  contractor  for  energetic  operations  in  the  burned 
district,  to  begin  September  1,,  leads  me  to  hope  that  not  much  depreciation  in  value 
will  result  from  the  small  cut  last  winter.  The  enterprise  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  Indians,  as  shown  in  their  general  bettered  condition,  increased  acreage  under 
cultivation,  the  many  new  houses  and  universal  repairs  to  old,  the  increase  in  food 
and  clothing  supply,  purchase  of  stock  and  farming  implements,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  work  at  good  wages 
at  home.  A  number  of  the  Indians  have  opened  small  stores,  butcher  shops,  etc.,  in 
their  own  buildings  on  the  reservation. 

Lac  Court  d*Oreules  Reservation:  Logging  on  this  reservation  last  winter  by  Henry 
Turrish,  contractor,  was  conducted  satisfactorily  and  to  the  very  great  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  who  have  been  for  three  years  previous  in  a  condition  bordering  on  desti- 
tution. At  present,  as  a  result  of  the  picking  up  and  sale  of  the  small,  scattered 
timber  on  the  reservation,  the  refuse  of  former  prodigal  enterprises,  they  are  all 
pretty  comfortable  and  apparently  happy  and  contented  with  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  winter. 

There  still  appears  to  be  several  million  feet  of  scattered  timber,  which  is  covered 
by  an  allotment  schedule  to  be  soon  forwarded,  and  I  hope  the  timber  can  be  handled 
by  Mr.  Turrish,  to  the  end  that  the  benefits  of  last  winter  may  be  extended  over  the 
next  two  years. 
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Bed  Cliff  Reservation:  Owinc  to  failure  so  far  to  obtain  approval  of  my  recom- 
mendations for  allotmentfS  and  timber  operations  for  this  reservation,  I  begin  to  fear 
the  anticipated  benefits  therefrom  for  this  band  for  the  coming  winter  are  not  to  l>e 
realized,  as  much  longer  delay  will  make  operations  for  the  coming  season  impracti- 
cable. The  Indians  are  very  much  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  at  the  delay — the 
food  reasons  for  which  they  can  not  understand — and  feel  they  are  beinff  deprived  of 
enefits  which  their  brothers  of  the  other  reservations  are  enjoying.  My  opinions 
on  this  matter  have  been  finally  set  forth  in  special  reports. 

A  complete  detailed  account  of  all  timber  operations  is  "kept,  and  at  present  the 
books  show  over  eight  hundred  individual  Indian  accounts^  both  timber  and  money. 
An  earnest  attempt  to  advise  and  judiciously  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  amounts 
due  the  Indians  forms  an  exacting  and  arduous  duty. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  consolidated  form,  the  amount  of  timber  logged 
and  money  received  and  disbursed  in  connection  therewith : 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Reeervation. 

Amonnt  received  from  sale  of  timber  fifom  begin- 
ning of  operations  to  November  30,  1894 $21, 414. 91 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 8, 300. 00 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 400. 00 

Amonnt  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $16, 5^.  13 

Amonnt  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  900. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 715. 41 

Amount  on  hand  and  due  from  contractor  Novem- 
ber 30,  1894 11,968.37 

Total 30,114.91    30,114.91 


Balance  on  hand  December  1.  1894 11, 968. 37 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1894,  to  June  30, 1895 19.019.65 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 5, 324. 95 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 200. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts 20, 047. 31 

Amonnt  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  1, 100. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 394. 80 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1895,  and  due  from  con- 
tractor   14,970.86 

Total 36,512.97    36,512.97 

Bad  Ritfer  Reservation, 

Amonnt  received  from  sale  of  timber  fVom  begin- 
ning of  operations  to  December  1, 1894 $6, 155. 50 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 12, 200. 00 

Amonnt  received  from  rent  of  mill  site 430. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $17, 032. 22 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance.  214.00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 306. 88 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  fVom  contractors  No- 
vember 30, 1894 1,232.40 


Total 18,785.50    18,785.50 


Balance  on  hand  December  1, 1894 1, 232. 40 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  Decem- 
ber 1,1894,  to  June  30,  1895 28,419.60 

Amonnt  received  from  advance  on  contracts 11, 386. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians 28, 164. 28 

Amount  paid  to  contractor,  account  of  advance . .  1, 150. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 377. 53 

Balance  on  hand  and  dae  f^om  contractors  June 
30,1895 11,346.19 


Total 41,038.00    41,038.00 
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ikuj  Court  d'Oreillea  RtBervation, 

Amonnt  received  from  sale  of  timber $30, 949. 48 

AmoiLD  t  received  from  advance  on  con  tracts 6, 850. 00 

Amoant  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $24, 492. 65 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance  4,  (^.  00 

Amount  paid  for  scalinjc  and  other  expenses 680. 38 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractor  Juno 
30,  1895 8,576.45 

Total 37,799.48    37,799.48 

Summary  of  timber  operations. 

Amonnt  received,  sale  of  timber $105,959. 14 

Amount  received,  advance  on  contracts 44,060.95 

Amount  received,  miscellaneous  accounts 1, 030. 00 

Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians $106, 267. 59 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance  7, 414. 00 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 2, 475. 00 

Balance  on  hand  and  due  from  contractors  June 
30,1895 34,893.50 

Total 151,060.09  151,050.09 

IRmber  eat. — The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of  timber  cut  upon 
the  reservations  during  the  logging  season  fVom  L>ecem>>er  I,  1894,  to  June  30, 1895; 

Bad  River  Reservation :  Feet. 

White  pine 4,959,040 

Norw  ay  pine 3, 392, 7 10 

Dead  and  down 433, 290 

Shingle  timber 1,007,230 

Spruce 19,910 

Hemlock 103,300 

Cedar 5,750 

Birch 3,130 

Basswood 6,150 

Elm 40,620 

Maple 1,290 

Ash 10,360 

Total 9,982,780 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation :  = 

White  pine 3,835,110 

Norway  pine 539,330 

Dead  and  down 548,230 

Shingle  timber 2,1^22,560 

Hemlock 119,970 

Total 7,265,200 

Lac  Court  d^Oreilles  Reservation :  = 

White  pine 11,289,870 

Norway  and  dead  and  down 2, 179, 540 

Total 13,469,410 

Summary :  ====: 

White  pine 20,084,020 

Norway  pine 3,932,040 

Dead  and  down 981,520 

Shingle  timber 3,229,790 

Dead  and  down  and  Norwav 2, 179, 540 

Spruce .' 19,910 

Hemlock 223,270 

Cedar 5,750 

Bircb 3,130 

Basswood 6,150 

Elm 40,620 

Maple 1,290 

Ash 10,360 

Total 30,717,390 

Yours,  rosi)eotfully,  W.  A.  Mrrcer, 

*  Lieutenant f  United  States  Army^  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshoxe  Agency,  Wyo.,  Augu9t  16, 1895. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  paragraph  203,  Regulations  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  have 
the  honor  to  eubmit  my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

I  assumed  charge  ot  the  agency  on  April  1,  1895,  pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No. 
16,  current  series,  Adjutant-Generars  Omce,  and  have  performed  the  duties  of  agent 
since  that  date. 

The  Wind  River  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  contains  2,828  square  miles.  The 
agency  is  located  near  the  south  line,  and  most  of  the  Indians  ot  the  reservation  live 
in  log  huts  built  along  the  course  of  the  Little  Wind  River  and  its  tribataries — ^the 
Shosnones  near  the  mountains,  theArapahoes  farther  down.  Rawlins,  on  the  Union 
Paciiic  Railroad,  143  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Casper,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  is  slightly  more  dis- 
tant. From  these  stations  all  supplies  for  the  agency  are  hauled,  usually  by  Indian 
teams. 

The  military  post  of  Fort  Washakie,  garrisoned  by  one  company  of  in£ftntry,  is 
located  1  mile  from  the  aeeucy. 

The  census  for  the  fiscal  year  189.5  shows : 

Shoshones — ^males,  445 ;  females,  466 911 

Arapahoes— males,  401 ;  females,  436 837 

Total,  both  tribes 1,74« 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 : 

Shoshones 210 

Arapahoes 184 

Number  of  males  over  18  years  of  age : 

Shoshones 251 

Arapahoes 206 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  Hj^e : 

Shoshones 288 

Arapahoes 288 

Number  of  births 51 

Number  of  deaths 57 

The  census  of  1894  showed  a  total  of  1,765,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  popu- 
lation has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  apparent  decrease  being  accounted  for  by 
several,  families  of  Shoshones  having  taken  up  land  and  settled  with  the  Western 
Baud  on  the  Foii;  Hall  Reservation. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  began  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  extensive 
system  of  irrigating  ditches  laid  out  by  my  predecessor.  The  months  of  April,  May, 
and  a  part  of  Juue  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  about  10  miles  of  main  ditch, 
averaging  10  feet  in  width  and  1^  feet  in  depth,  have  been  completed,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $4,901.70.  This  work  was  done  entirely  by  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of 
employees.  I  believe  that  these  ditches  will  for  some  years  to  come  supply  all  the 
water  that  will  be  necessary  for  such  farming  as  the  Indians  will  be  able  to  carry  on. 
Repairs  to  these  ditches  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  planting  season  29,942  pounds  of  seed  wheat,  20,000  pounds 
of  seed  oats,  and  20,000  pounds  of  seed  potatoes  were  issued  to  the  Indians  of  both 
tribes.  The  sowing  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmers,  and  as 
the  rainfall  during  the  spring  months  was  unusually  abundant  the  prospects  for  a 
crop  are  exceptionally  good. 

Many  of  the  Indians  show  considerable  interest  in  farming;  others  are  quite  indif- 
ferent, and  neglect  to  attend  to  their  fields  at  the  time  when  they  require  the  great- 
est care.  The  crops  of  the  Arapahoes  appear  to  be  very  much  better  than  those  of 
the  Shoshones.  Apiculture  in  this  arid  climate  is  a  very  difficult  operation.  The 
necessity  of  irrigating  all  crops  and  the  early  frosts  are  great  drawbacks  to  the  suc- 
cess of  even  the  white  farmer,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  efforts  of  the 
Indians  are  certainly  sdl  that  can  be  expected  of  them  at  present 

During  the  present  month  quite  an  amount  of  hay,  which  is  estimated  at  100  tons, 
has  been  cut  and  stacked  by  the  Indians  for  use  during  the  coming  winter.  Nearly 
all  have  gardens,  some  of  which  are  very  well  kept.  Tney  meet  with  very  good  sac* 
cess  in  raising  the  hardier  vegetables,  a9  tomips,  beets,  carrots,  and  potatoes.    As  to 
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the  amoant  of  snail  grain  which' their  crops  will  yield,  it  is  impossible  to  now  make 
a  satisfactory  estimate,  bnt  I  believe  that  it  will  be  enough  to  form  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  rations  daring  the  winter. 

The  gristmill  is  now  nearly  ready  for  use.  The  sawmill  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  weeks  and  considerable  lumber  has  been  cut  for  Indians,  the^  furnishing  the 
logs.  I  believe  that  the  flouring  mill  will  greatly  encourage  the  Indians  to  continue 
their  efforts  at  farming  as  soon  as  they  realize  the  benefits  of  it. 

The  Indians  of  both  tribes  are  anxious  to  work  at  almost  anything  by  which  they 
can  earn  money,  but  the  opportupities  of  finding  such  employment  are  few.  During 
the  summer  they  have  filled  a  contract  at  Fort  Washakie  of  800  cords  of  wood  and 
at  the  agency  of  200  cords.  Under  these  two  contracts  they  have  been  paid  $5,600. 
For  hauling  agency  supplies  from  Casper,  Wyo.,  they  received  $7,607.02.  They  have 
also  done  some  freighting  for  the  mission  schools,  and  most  of  them  would  be  ^lad 
to  have  constant  work  of  this  kind.  They  are  still  very  improvident,  and  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money  or  of  spending  it  so  as  to  best  provide  for  their 
needs. 

The  leases  of  parts  of  the  reservation  afford  an  annual  revenue  of  $2,626.29,  which 
is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  tribes.  The  Sboshones  recently  requested 
that  their  share  should  be  expended  in  purchasing  milch  cows  for  the  tribe.  The 
Arapahoes  wish  their  share  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  present. 

During  the  year  5  miles  of  road  near  the  Arapaho  issue  station  have  been 
constructed. 

The  Wind  River  Bridge  has  been  completed  by  the  contractor,  and  its  location  and 
construction  gives  general  satisfaction. 

There  were  one  Government  boarding  school  and  two  mission  (contract)  boarding 
schools  conducted  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  the  Government  boarding  school  was  144,  of 
whom  85  were  males  and  59  females.  The  management  of  this  school  appears  to  have 
been  only  moderately  good.  The  industrial  part  seems  to  have  been  especially 
neglected  and  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  be. 

The  missionary  schools  are  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  nnd  Episcopal 
churches. 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  (Catholic),  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Balthasar 
Feusi,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  one  priest  and  seven  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  is  in 
a  very  gratifying  state  of  efficiency  and  is  producing  the  best  results.  At  this 
school  an  average  attendance  of  77  pupils  were  instructed,  at  an  expense  to  the 
United  States  of  $7,020. 

The  Episcopal  mission  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  John  Roberts, 
has  accommodated  an  average  of  I9f  pupils,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $2,145.60. 
The  management  of  this  institution  nas  been  very  satisfactory  and  efficient. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good.  The  agency  physician  reports  that 
2,340  Indians  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  except  57 
recovered.  I  believe  that  the  agency  physician  should  be  assisted  by  a  pharmacist 
to  relieve  him  of  the  labor  of  compounding  medicines  and  enable  him  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  sick. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  2  officers  and  12  privates,  has  per- 
forroea  its  duties  well,  although  not  called  upon  to  undertake  anything  very 
imnortant. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  held  regular  sessions  and  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  settling  disputes  of  various  kinds  among  the  Indians,  principally  concerning 
allotments  of  land. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  has  progressed  without  material  friction 
during  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  «fohn  W.  Clark,  allotting  and  special 
disbursing  a^nt.  The  Indians  all  seem  willing  and  anxious  to  obtain  their  land  as 
soon  as  possible.  Colonel  Clark  informs  me  that  he  has  made  612  allotments,  197 
Arapahoes  and  415  Shoshones,  amounting  to  35,170  acres  of  agricultural  and  26,760 
acres  of  grazing  land. 

As  to  the  progress  in  civilization  and  industry  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation, I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  my  observation  and  that  of  others  lead  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  slowly  advancing.  The  time,  however,  is  still  far  distant  when 
they  will  be  self-supporting,  or  even  when  their  efforts  will  materially  contribute  to 
their  support. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  H.  Wilson, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wind  River  School. 

SUOSHONB  AOKNCT.  VTyo..  June  96,  1895. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  regulations,  I  herein  snbmit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Wind  River  board- 
ing school. 

In  obedience  to  telegraphic  orders  from  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  reached 
this  agency  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  1804.  I  fouud  the  school  on  my  arrival  in  a  very  disjointed 
coudiuoD.  There  was  neither  order  nor  system  in  any  department.  There  was  an  enrolunent  of  143 
pupils  and  about  00  in  partial  attendance.    The  pupils  came  and  went  as  it  suited  their  inclinations. 

Thd  only  method  of  punishment  was  to  lock  refractory  pupils  for  a  time  in  dark  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment of  toe  building.  I  discontinued  this  method  of  punishment  very  soon  after  taking  charge,  and 
have  had  very  little  trouble  with  runaways. 

The  attendance  could  have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  lack  of  needed  supplies.  The  supply  of 
shoes  and  dress  goods  were  both  inadequate,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  dress  either  the  boys  or 
girls  as  neatly  as  1  desired. 

Food.— The  pupils  have  throughout  the  year  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  wholMU>me  food; 
their  bread  has  been  most  excellent  and  the  beef  good,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  weeks. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good ;  only  two  cases  that  were  considered  at  aU  danger* 
ous,  and  no  deaths.  The  pupils  suffered  for  awhile  with  a  very  malignant  type  of  sore  eves,  but  on 
the  day  of  dismissal  from  school  for  the  summer  vacation  there  was  only  one  case  among  them. 

AH  of  the  authorized  holidays  were  observed,  and  each  Sabbath  the  school  was  assembled  in  tbe 
chapel  for  divine  service  by  Bev.  John  Roberts  and  Rev.  Sherman  Cooleridge.  At  every  chapel  exer* 
cise  they  were  taueht  to  memorize  and  repeat  short  chapters  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  singing,  and 
reading  Scripture  fessons. 

literary.— I  herewith'submlt  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  Oliver  C.  Edwards,  which  gives  a 
correct  account  of  the  literary  work: 

"The  teachers  have  pursued  their  work  ni>on  lines  that  have  tended  toward  freeing  tbe  school- 
room exercises  frx>m  that  mechanical  routine  so  often  followed  bv  teachers  who  depend  wholly  upon 
tbe  text-books  for  programme  and  course  of  study.  While  this  feature  is  not  an  entirelv  new  one  to 
this  school,  we  believe  that  this  year's  work  has  oeen  especially  productive  of  good  results  by  reason 
of  the  course  pursued 

'*  A  very  large  number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  were  in  the  same  class — so  many 
as  to  make  any  attempt  at  grading  impracticable.  During  the  year  several  of  the  brighter  pupils 
have  outstripped  their  classmates,  and  have  made  a  system  of  grading  not  only  possible,  but  neces- 
sary.   In  oruer  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily  another  teacher  will  be  required. 

'*  The  schoolrooms  this  year  have  been  crowded  too  much  for  the  best  interests  of  the  ohlldran's  health 
and  progress,  the  primary  containing  over  40  pupils.  The  addition  of  another  teacher  would  make 
possible  a  preparatory  course  in  kindergarten,  which  is  a  very  much  needed  department. 

'  *  The  teacher  and  assistant  teacher  have  ^  ven  earnest  and  cheerful  support  to  all  measures  suggested 
br  the  principal,  and  deserve  the  credit  ot  having  greatly  aided  in  making  the  moderately  successfril 
advancement  claimed  for  the  literary  work  of  the  school. ' 

ladastrial  work.— This  is  not  a  farming  country,  still  the  boys  have  been  given  all  of  the  instruction 


possible  in  the  way  of  gardening,  tree  planting,  and  care  of  stock.    The  gu'ls  were  regularly  detailed 
and  did  faithful  work  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  general  housework. 
The  harmony  among  the  employees  has  not  been  as  good  as  desired ;  still  this  has  been  a  fairly  suc- 


cessful year— remarkably  so  in  the  opinion  of  disinterested  parties  who  have  known  the  school  in 
former  years,  but  not  altogether  satisractory  to  me. 

I  have  had  the  roofs  and  inside  woodwork  of  each  building  repainted  and  all  of  the  windows  fur- 
nished with  either  curtains  or  lambrequins. 

The  garden  was  severely  iqiured  by  frost  on  the  18th  of  tliis  montii  (June),  but  with  care  during  the 
ensuing  two  months  there  will  be  potatoes  and  other  winter  vegetables  to  do  the  school  another  year. 
Thanking  you  kindly  for  your  cooperation  in  this  work,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  Hadoin, 

Superintendint. 

Capt.  R.  H.  Wilson, 

Acting  United  State*  Indian  Agent. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1895. 

Sir:  t  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  second  annual 
report,  together  with  a  number  of  valuable  papers  reail  at  the  three 
Indian  school  service  institutes  held  during  the  summer  months. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  furnish  me  a  secretary 
to  wliom  I  might  intrust  the  management  of  the  minor  details  of  my 
work,  I  have  been  unable  to  push  certain  reforms  inaugurated  in  1894 
as  vigorously  as  I  had  hoped  to  do;  nor  have  I,  because  of  the  scanty 
appropriation  for  my  traveling  expenses,  been  able  to  give  to  the 
schools  that  degree  of  personal  supervision  and  aid  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  At  the  same  time  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service  at  no  time 
afforded  me  the  assistance  of  the  entire  corps  of  supervisors.  During 
the  entire  year  at  least  one  of  these  officiated  as  acting  superintendent 
in  some  boarding  school,  and  at  one  time  two  of  the  supervisors  were 
so  occupied. 

Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  these  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  reports  of  inspections  from  all  boarding  schools,  with 
few  exceptions,  as  well  as  from  nearlyone  half  of  the  <lay  schools.  At 
the  same  time  the  full  and  explicit  regular  and  special  reports  furnished 
nie  by  agents  and  superintendents  enabled  me  to  form  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  more  imperative  needs  of  the  service.  Could  I  be  afforded 
the  help  and  freedom  of  movement  granted  to  my  predecessor,  who  had 
six  supervisors  and  a  practically  unlimited  traveling  fund  allowed  him 
(I  am  limited  to  three  supervisors  and  91,000),  I  could  accomplish  much 
good,  achieving  in  one  year  what  now  seems  like  a  herculean  task  for 
a  decade.  Where  I  am  now  compelled  to  await  developments,  I  could 
force  issues;  where  now  I  am  driven  into  uncertain  judgment  on  frag- 
ments of  data,  1  could  base  unshaken  conclusions  on  full  knowledge; 
where  now  1  criticise  error,  I  could  prevent  it. 

The  hampering  conditions  above  enumerated  will  also  account  for  the 
necessarily  fragmentary  character  of  my  report,  presenting  a  few  prom- 
inent conditions  that  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice  as  requiring 
immediate  attention.  These  fragments  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  you  without  further  apology  or  explanation. 

TRANSFER  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  TO  STATE  CONTROL* 

In  the  measure  in  which  the  allotting  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians 
progresses  the  limits  of  reservations  are  narrowed  and  the  reservations 
themselves  invaded  by  white  settlers.  These  facts  render  it  more  and 
more  imperative  to  enlist  the  active  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
the-respective  States  in  the  work  of  Indian  education  and  civilization. 
In  many  instances  time  is  ripe  even  uow  for  the  full  transfer  of  this 
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work  to  State  control.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  in  these  instances 
State  officials,  as  well  as  the  people  of  these  States,  still  labor  largely 
under  the  impression  that  the  Indians  are  foreigners  rather  than  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  work  rests  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

In  some  instances  the  indifference  which  such  a  state  of  feeling  would 
naturally  bring  about  has  developed  even  into  actual  antagonism  not 
only  against  the  Indians  but  also  against  the  Government  officials  who 
have  charge  of  the  Indian  work.  I  am  told  that  minor  courts  under 
State  authority  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  to  protect  Indians 
against  punishment  for  misdemeanors,  and  that  in  some  instances  Stiite 
guardians  of  public  morals  have  permitted  Indian  citizens  to  transgress 
against  the  marriage  laws  of  the  State  and  to  indulge  in  many  unlaw- 
ful practices  without  any  effort  on  their  i)art  to  abate  these  evils. 
There  is  also  in  certain  localities  a  decided  unwillingness  to  admit 
Indian  children  to  the  public  schools  attended  by  white  children;  and 
nowhere  have  I  found  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  under  certain 
conditions  it  might  become  necessary  for  the  State  to  continue  the 
specific  Indian  schools  for  limited  periods  of  time  until  the  Indian  home 
shall  reasonably  resemble  in  spirit  and  make-up  the  home  of  the  white 
settler. 

In  my  endeavors  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  State  superintendents 
of  instruction  I  have  met  with  hearty  response  from  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  in  most  of  these  States  to 
transfer  the  work  of  Indian  education  to  the  State  authorities  within 
a  comparatively  short  period.  In  some  of  these  States  I  am  informed 
that  the  subject  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  within  the 
near  future,  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  measures 
looking  to  such  transfer. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  even  now  it  would  be  possible  to  abandon 
some  of  the  Indian  schools  now  under  Government  control  and  to  turn 
the  Indian  children  over  to  the  ordinary  school  facilities  provided  by 
the  State.  In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Galitbrnia  a  great  number  of 
Indians  now  attending  Indian  schools  could,  without  hardship  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  school  districts  in  which  they  live,  be  educated 
in  the  State  district  schools. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Ohippewas,  Menomonees, 
Oneidas,  Stockbridges  of  Wisconsin,  the  great  majority  of  the  Indjans 
of  Michigan,  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of 
Iowa,  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagos,  the  Santees  of  Nebraska,  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  Kickapoos  of  Kansas,  the  Cherokees  of  >*orth  Caro- 
lina, and  others  should  not  be  cared  for,  so  far  as  their  educational 
needs  are  concerned,  by  the  States  in  which  they  live.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  Indians  are  self-supporting  and  fairly  ready  to  live 
under  the  same  laws  with  other  citizens  of  the  States.  In  many 
instances,  in  which  Indians  ready  for  citizenship  do  not  pay  taxe'^,  suf- 
ficient func^s  are  j)rovided  for  by  annuities  or  otlierwise  to  reimburse  the 
State  or  county  fbr  whatever  necessary  exi^enses  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians  may  demand.  In  several  individual  instances  I  am 
now  prepared  to  make  definite  proposals  in  this  matter. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  States  can  not  be  compelled  to  undertake 
this  work,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  by  following  up  steps 
taken  in  this  direction  the  people  and  legislatures  of  the  States  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  will  be  brought  to  ^ee  that  their  own  inter- 
ests demand  this  transfer  of  responsibility  and  will  ask  Congress  to 
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make  such  transfer.  In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  note  tbat'Com- 
missioner  Edw.  P.  Smith  iu  his  aunnal  report  for  1875  strongly  recom- 
mends the  policy  of  transferring  Indians  to  the  respective  States.  He 
says,  among  other  tilings: 

The  theory  of  Indian  sovereignty  has  practically  placed  the  Indians  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  their  relations  to  the  seversil  States  where  they  are  found.  Being  held 
liy  the  State  authorities  to  be  neither  citizens  nor  paupers,  nor  criminals,  nor  wards 
in  any  sense,  they  come  easily  to  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as  outcasts  and  intruders 
and  a  normal  prey  lor  anybody  strong  or  cunning  enou|;h  to  defraud  them.  The 
most  potent  and  sure  remedy  for  this  evil  will  be  found  in  committing  the  Indians 
at  the  earliest  day  possible  to  the  care  of  the  State. 

And,  fiirther  on: 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  sought  from  Congress  looking  toward  the  divorce- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Indians  as '*  citizens  of  a  domestic  sovereignty  within 
our  borders/'  and  the  transfer  of  the  Indians  and  their  property  to  the  States  where 
tliey  reside  as  rapidly  as  both  the  States  and  the  Indians  are  prepared  therefor;  but 
the  provisions  of  such  legislation  should  be  specific  as  to  the  States  and  not  in  general 
terms. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  President  Nicholas  Murray  Bntler,  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  I  presented  this  subject  at  the  Den- 
ver meeting,  and  in  their  resolutions  the  national  association  expressed 
cordial  sjmipathy  with  my  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  land  for  an 
active  interest  on  their  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  for 
a  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  Indians  under  the  same  law  with  the 
white  men  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

HINDRANCES  OF  TBIBAL  LIFE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  mere  allotment  of  land  to  Indians  is 
not  suScient  to  secure  settled  home  life  on  their  part.  In  many 
instances,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  the  Indians  will  embrace 
with  eagerness  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  allotment  acts  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  necessity  of  settling 
upon  their  allotments  by  leasing  away  the  use  of  their  lands.  This 
leaves  them  at  liberty  still  to  continue  in  their  half-savage  camp  life  and 
tribal  customs.  In  this  they  are  iu  many  cases  still  further  confirmed 
by  prevailing  modes  of  issuing  rations  and  paying  annuities.  The  mere 
con  tiuuance  of  issuing  rations  and  payment  of  annuities  has  a  demoraliz- 
ing tendency  and  renders  needless  any  effort  at  self-help. on  the  part  of 
Indians;  but  when  rations  are  issued  and  nnnuities  are  ]>aid  to  bands 
of  Indians  who  are  called  into  camp  at  the  agency  or  subagency,  the 
tribal  habits  and  savageries  are  furnished  fresh  stimulus  on  each  issue 
or  pay  day. 

At  agencies  so  situated  vacation  comes  to  the  school  as  a  real  calam- 
ity. The  children,  instead  of  returning  to  spend  their  vacation  in 
homes  in  which  they  can  themselves  practice  and  teach  their  parents 
the  amenities  of  decent  housekeeping,  are  compelled  to  pass  a  period  iu 
demoralizing  Indian  squalor,  so  that  at  the  close  of  vacation  they  return 
to  school  ashamed  and  discouraged  by  their  loss  of  prestige  and  self- 
respect. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  Office  is  making  efforts  to  remedy  these 
evils,  but  in  order  to  full  success,  and  iu  order  to  secure  to  the  work 
of  the  Indian  school  a  reason  able  degree  of  permanence  in  the  results  of 
its  labors,  it  is  imperative  that  a  settled  policy  should  be  established 
independent  of  changes  in  the  administration,  and  that  Congress  should 
confer  upon  the  Indian  Office  unlimited  iK)wer  to  devise  measures  in  the 
distribution  of  rations  and  annuities  by  which  Indians  may  be  encour* 
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aged  to  abandon  tribal  life  and  to  establish  permanent  homes  upon  their 
aUotments.  In  all  cases  (at  least  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
the  Kjowas  and  Oomanches  and  others  where  rations  are  issued  as  a 
gratuity)  these  might  be  furnished  as  a  reward  to  those  who  settle  in 
permanent  homes  and  who  adopt  the  habits  of  civilization  in  their  life. 

Much;  too,  could  be  done  in  this  matter  by  directing  and  enabling 
agents  and  other  proper  officials  to  assist  young  educated  Indians  in 
efforts  to  establish  themselves  in  homes  of  their  own  or  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency. 

In  no  way,  however,  are  we  justified  in  falling  into  the  error  of  those 
who  surrender  to  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  failures  and  backslidings, 
and  claim  that  because  of  these  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  failure. 
I  have  listened  to  most  touching  and  unquestionably  sincere  declama- 
tions condemning  the  cruelty  which  educates  an  Indian  child,  renders 
him  sensitive  to  considerations  of  decency  and  morality,  gives  him 
advanced  aims  and  comparatively  high  purposes,  and  then  returns 
him  to  a  reservation,  to  an  environment  which  is  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  these  things,  and  which  practically  compels  him  to  relapse  into 
savagery. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  much  truth:  But  the  cruelty,  it  should  be 
remembered,  lies  not  in  the  education  that  is  given  the  Indian  youth, 
but  in  his  return  to  uncongenial  environment  and  in  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide well-directed,  efficient  measures  for  securing  improved  environ- 
ment for  the  educated  youth,  in  the  failure  to  protect  him  against  the 
savagery  of  the  old  Indians,  and  in  not  affording  him  opportunities 
and  incentives  to  hold  fast  to  the  aspirations  and  to  practice  the  arts 
which  his  education  has  given  him. 

No  consideration  of  logic  and  common  sense  would  justify  the  aban- 
donment of  educational  efforts  or  the  slightest  relaxation  or  turning 
back  in  these,  but  every  such  consideration  must  impel  us,  while  hold- 
ing fast  to  every  educational  agency  at  our  command,  to  direct  our 
energy  and  ingenuity  against  the  cruel  environment  to  which  so  many 
educated  Indian  youth  must  eventually  return. 

FIELD   FOB   PHILANTHEOPY. 

There  is  right  here  a  promising  field  of  labor  for  patriotic  philan- 
thropists and  missionaries  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  civilization 
and  uplifting  of  the  Indians.  They  might  with  jirofit  establish  in  the 
States  and  districts  inhabited  by  Indians  agencies  or  posts  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  enlighten  the  white  x>eople  in  these  States  and  districts 
concerning  the  true  character  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  whites  toward  these  new  citizens;  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  personal  welfare  of  returned  educated  young  Indian  men  and 
*  women;  to  secure  for  these,  if  possible,  suitable  employment  in  white 
communities;  to  encourage  the  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
homes  of  industries  that  i;v ill  afford  employment  to  Indian  workers;  to 
secure  from  local  courts  full  justice  to  Indians,  both  in  matters  of  pen- 
alty and  protection;  to  hold  in  check  the  conscienceless  land  hunger  of 
unscrupulous  men,  and  in  every  other  way  to  overcome  unworthy  prej- 
udices against  Indians  on  the  part  of  white  settlers,  as  well  as  tlie 
stolid  fear  and  distrust  of  the  Indian  in  his  intercourse  with  whites. 

In  all  these  efforts  sentiment  and  personal  contact  play  so  important 
a  part  that  philanthropic  and  missionary  organizations,  unhampered  by 
any  considerations  outside  of  their  definite  purpose  and  yet  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  wider  aims  of  the  Government,  can  accomplish  more 
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tlian  Goverament  agencies  with  their  complicated  and  somewhat  heavy 
machinery.  Efforts  made  in  thisdirection  by  Miss  Frances  0.  Sparhawk, 
of  the  Indian  Industries  League,  by  a  group  of  generous  philanthropists 
at  Santee,  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Coenr  d'AI^iie  and  at  the  Flathead 
Agency,  by  Miss  Sybil  Carter  at  White  Earth,  and  other  similar  work 
elsewhere  have  yielded  results  which  place  such  enterprises  beyond  the 
stage  of  tentative  experiment.  Success  is  assured  wherever  devotion, 
common  sense,  courage,  and  faith  unite  in  similar  efforts. 

Such  agencies  or  posts  might  become  valuable  helpers  of  school 
officials  in  their  efforts  to  establish  and  extend  the  outiug  system  so 
auspiciously  begun  and  so  skillfully  managed  at  Carlisle.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  at  Ferris  in  California,  at  Fhcenix  and  other  points 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  at  Carson  in  Nevada,  and  at  a  few  other 
schools  the  introduction  of  this  system  is  meeting  with  promising  suc- 
cess. In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  other  mountain 
States  progress  in  this  matter  isdiscouragiugly  slow  for  many  reasons, 
among  which  an  unreasoning  dislike  of  Indians  is  the  chief  one.  In 
all  these  localities  the  philanthropic  posts  or  agencies  could  do  much  to 
dissipate  prejudice  in  directions  and  ways  from  which  Government 
officials  are  practically  excluded. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Much  good  is  being  accomplished  by  the  day  achools  which  have  been 
established  on  a  number  of  reservations,  as  well  as  by  the  iudej>endent 
day  schools  in  localities  remote  from  reservations  and  among  Indians 
not  otherwise  cared  for  by  the  Government.  The  reservation  day 
schools,  more  particularly,  are  to  be  counted  among  the  most  efficient 
factors  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  home.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  here  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  and 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  singing,  they  are  trained 
in  the  domestic  arts  and  habits  of  life  of  the  white  man,  and  frequently 
receive  some  instruction  and  training  in  gardening,  farming,  the  care  of 
domestic  animals,  and  in  the  use  of  tools. 

In  all  cases  where  this  is  feasible  husband  and  wife  are  employed, 
respectively,  as  teacher  and  housekeeper  in  these  schools.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  dress  and  cleanliness  of  the  children.  A  liglit  noon- 
day meal,  preiiared  by  the  girls  under  the  housekeeper's  supervision,  is 
served.  Some  instruction  in  sewing  and  laundering  is  given,  and  the 
boys  learn  what  the  place  affords  with  reference  to  manual  and  indus- 
trial work. 

From  the  school  the  children  carry  their  lessons  daily  to  their  homes, 
and  wherever  the  school  is  aided  by  the  influence  of  a  firm,  judicious, 
humane,  and  energetic  agent  it  exerts  a  steady  pressure  upon  the 
Indian  home,  slowly  but  surely  guiding  it  into  ways  of  decency,  morality, 
and  thrift,  and  preparing  it  to  yield  to  the  stronger  pressure  which  is 
to  come  from  the  influence  of  the  boarding  schools  and  higher  training 
schools. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  to  make  these  schools  more 
effective  and  to  enable  them  to  yield  a  fuller  return  for  the  money  spent 
upon  them.  For  this  purjioso  it  is  desirable,  wherever  this  is  feasible, 
to  establish  in  connection  with  each  such  day  school  an  ample  vegeta- 
ble garden,  to  furnish  means  to  keep  a  f 'W  cows  and  a  team  of  horses, 
to  provide  a  full  noonday  meal  for  the  children,  and  to  equip  a  workshop 
for  plain  carpentry  and  blacksmithing  and  for  sloyd. 

These  schools,  too,  should  be  the  j)ermanent  homes  of  teacher  and 
housekeeper  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  the  year  instead  of  only  for 
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ten  montliB,  as  is  tbe  case  now,  and  tbese  devoted  people  should  be 
provided  by  tbe  Government  witb  sucb  furniture  as  simple  bousekeep- 
ing  may  demand,  as  well  as  witb  sucb  additional  belp  as  tbeir  case  may 
require. 

IHiring  tbe  past  year  12  new  day  scbools  were  organized  and  2  were 
closed,  yielding  a  gain  of  10  of  tbese  institutions. 

FIELD  MATRONS. 

Tbe  Government  supplies  agencies  liberally  witb  farmers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  teacb  and  assist  Indian  men  in  tbeir  farming  operations.  Tbis 
is  indeed  a  wise  provision,  but  it  is  only  lialf  wisdom.  In  fact,  wben 
it  is  remembered  tbat  among  tbe  Indians,  tbe  wife  and  mother  gives 
shape  and  direction  to  all  that  concerns  tbe  bome  and  its  attitude 
toward  tbe  school  and  civilization,  tbe  small  provision  made  by  Con- 
gress for  field  matrons  wbo  may  teacb  and  assist  tbe  Indian  woman  in 
better  ways  of  living  is  quite  inexplicable.  It  is  claimed  by  tho^se  wbo 
have  opportunity  to  know,  on  tbe  one  band,  tbat  tbe  stubborn  adher- 
ence on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Indian  bome  to  tribal  habits  and  customs  is 
due  chiefly  to  tbe  influence  of  ignorant  Indian  women,  and,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  change  tbis 
pernicious  conservatism  into  eager  helpfulness  if  tbese  women  could 
be  properly  instructed  by  an  eflScient  corps  of  field  matrons.  Tbe 
appointment  of  field  matrons  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  under  con- 
stant influence  every  bome  whose  children  attend  a  day  school  would 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  in  tbe  entire  field  of  Indian 
work. 

Every  dollar  thus  spent,  by  emphasizing  and  rendering  permanent 
tbe  lessons  of  the  day  school  in  all  tbat  pertains  to  domestic  economy, 
morality,  and  social  duty,  would  increase  a  hundred  fold  the  working 
value  of  every  dollar  now  spent,  not  only  in  tbese  day  scbools  but  in 
tbeboardingschools  that  draw  pupils  from  these  localities,  hastening  the 
day  wben  the  "Indian  question"  shall  be  no  more. 

Witb  a  corps  of  efficient  field  matrons,  as  suggested  above,  a  decade 
would  suffice  on  a  majority  of  reservations  to  render  Indian  savagery 
unpopular  among  tbe  Indians  generally,  to  establish  de(!ency  and  thrift 
in  tbe  household,  to  fill  every  Indian  boarding  school  on  and  ofl*  reser- 
vations with  pupils  wbo  come  unsolicited,  and  to  remove  the  '^ cruelty" 
fipom  tbe  practice  of  returning  educated  Indian  youth  to  tbeir  people. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  tbat  Congress  will  grant  sufficient  funds  to 
the  Indian  Office  for  this  most  important  purpose. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS  TO  NONRESERVATION  SCHOOLS. 

Much  confusion  and  bard  feeling  have  been  occasioned  by  prevaibng 
modes  of  obtaining  pupils  for  nonreservation  scbools,  and  I  congratulate 
you  upon  your  determination  to  bring  about  a  change  in  these.  Here- 
tofore agents  of  tbe  respective  nonreservation  scbools  have  visited  tbe 
agencies,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  pupils  for  tbeir  respective 
schools.  It  is  evident  that  sucb  a  method  holds  many  temptations  for 
ill-considered  promises,  rash  statemei^ts  concerning  rival  schools,  and 
other  injudicious  acts.  I  have,  therefore,  at  your  suggestion,  devised  a 
definite  plan  of  transfer  of  sufficiently  prepared  boys  and  girls  to  non- 
reservation  scbools,  which  will  do  away  with  the  expensive  trips  of 
collecting  agents,  and  consequently  with  tbe  jealousies  and  hard  feel- 
ings occasioned  by  tbeir  visits  to  agencies. 
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It  is  needful,  however,  in  order  to  make  Buch  a  plan  a  success^  tbat 
Coiigtess  sbould  modify  tbe  provision  in  this  year's  appropriation  bill 
which  renders  it  necessary,  for  tlie  transfer  of  a  child  to  a  noureserva- 
tion  school,  to  obtain  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  parent  or  next  of 
kin  of  such  child,  such  consent  to  be  made  before  the  agent  of  the 
rieservation.  Even  waiving  the  questionable  propriety  of  making  a 
child^s  education  contingent  upon  the  consent  of  half-savage  parents, 
who  have  no  data  to  judge  of  its  value  to  the  child,  this  provision  in 
many  instances  practically  excludes  children  from  nonreservation  school 
privileges  by  requiring  that  this  consent  shall  be  given  before  the  agent 
of  the  reservation.  In  many  instances  the  giving  of  such  consent 
before  the  agent  would  require  on  the  part  of  the  child's  parents  or 
next  of  kin  extensive  journeys,  the  inconvenience  and  exjiense  of  which 
are  enough  to  deter  them. 

An  instructive  result  of  the  operation  of  this  provision  is  found  in 
the  fiict  that  our  nonreservation  schools  are  filled  in  a  growing  ratio  by 
half-breed  Indians,  and  that  the  full-blood  Indians  are  proportionately 
less  and  less  numerous  in  these  schools.  The  explanation  for  this  I 
find  in  the  fact  that  the  white  fathers  and  mothers  of  half-breed  chil- 
dren are  more  reaily  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education  than  is 
the  case  with  full-blood  Indians. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  in  future  appropriation  bills  Con- 
gress will  modify  this  provision  so  as  not  to  hamper  the  work  of  Indian 
education.  In  legislation  bearing  on  this  subject  it  may  be  desirable 
to  respect  the  prejudices  of  influential  older  Indians,  but  a  higher  and 
deeper  necessity  demands  protection  for  the  Indian  youth  against  these 
same  prejudices.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  race  to  moralize  and 
civilize  the  lower,  this  duty  can  never  be  fulfilled  by  placing  the  deci- 
sion as  to  education  of  the  young  into  the  hands  of  his  relatively 
immoral  and  savage  parents. 

COUPORAL  PUNISHMENT  AND  JAILS. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  very  few  schools 
find  themselves  hindered  in  their  discipline  by  the  provision  in  the 
Indian  school  rules  prohibiting  corporal  punishment.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  infractions  of  this  rule  have  been  reported  to  me 
such  infractions  could  usually  be  traced  to  lack  of  experience  or  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  superintendent.  Only  in  one  or  two  instances 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  due  to  a  cruel  disposition  or  a  stubborn 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  these  rules.  Facts  brought  to  my  notice 
concerning  this  matter  within  the  last  year  still  further  corroborate  the 
conclusion  that  with  a  sincerely  humane  superintendent  of  fair  experi- 
ence and  tact  so  called  corporal  punishment  as  an  educational  measure 
is  not  only  needless  but  positively  injurious.  In  the  administration 
of  the  phases  of  school  work  intrusted  to  me  I  shall,  therefore,  during 
the  coming  year  insist  even  more  strenuously  upon  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  this  beneficent  rule. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  at  the  same  time  that  in  several  schools  the 
superintendents  have  spontaneously  abolished  the  jail  and  other  means 
of  solitary  confinement  for  offenders  against  school  rognlations.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  number  of  these  8U[)erintendent^  will  steadily 
grow  during  the  coming  year.  While  solitary  confinement  may  be 
admissible  as  a  mode  of  punishment  with  hardened  .offenders  among 
men  and  larger  boys,  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  with  girls  and  smaller 
boys,  and  where  it  is  practiced  there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
make  it  a  sort  of  panacea  for  all  kinds  of  misdemeanors. 
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RELATITE  IMPORTANCE  OP  LTTERABY  AND  INDUSTBIAX  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stress  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  should  be  placed  upon  industrial  and  manual  training  rather 
than  upon  literary  advancement.  It  is  chiefly  throngh  the  industrial 
arts  and  manual  skill  that  the  Indian  is  to  be  brought  to  that  degree  of 
sell  help  which  shall  render  him  independent  of  Government  support 
in  the  work  of  self  preservation  and  of  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 
To  put  him  in  x>ossession  of  these  arts  and  to  inculcate  in  him  a  spirit 
of  work  is  the  purpose  of  the  industrial  training  of  our  schools.  Jt  is 
by  faithful  work  in  these  arts  that  he  is  to  earn  gradually  the  leisure 
and  to  acquire  the  ideals  and  experiences  that  will  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  treasures  of  literature. 

Of  course  he  is  to  acquire  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  inasmuch 
as  these  are  indispensable  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  others,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  these  arts  will  enable  him  to  acquire  the 
garnered  knowledge  of  the  race  concerning  things  of  nature,  of  human 
art,  of  history,  and  of  political  and  religious  life.  But  advanced  Yit- 
erary  training  is  not  needed  for  these  purposes,  and  in  Indian  schools 
it  may  become  relatively  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  by  drawing 
away  the  pupil's  attention  from  thiugs  which  are  indispensable  to  him, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  incapable  of  deriving  from  these  studies 
any  real  benefits.  So-called  higher  education  shonld  be  confined  to 
those  who  can  derive  real  benefits  therefrom,  both  as  students  and  in 
subsequent  life  pursuits. 

The  literary  teachers  of  the  school  should  adapt  their  work  in  the 
contents  and  in  the  method  of  their  lessons  to  the  immediate  industrial 
needs  of  their  pupils,  drawing  their  illustrations  irom  the  environment 
and  experience  of  the  children,  and  placing  before  the  children  proxi- 
mate ideals  which  these  are  capable  of  appreciating.  In  the  measure 
in  which  the  literary  teacher  of  the  school  succeeds  in  enabling  the 
pupil  to  do  his  industrial  work  more  intelligently,  to  devote  himself  to 
it  more  patiently  and  persistently,  to  find  a  real  satisfaction  and  even 
pride  therein,  in  this  measure  has  the  teacher  done  good  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  should  cease  io 
be  mere  drudgery.  Industrial  teachers,  farmers,  and  others  who  lead 
in  this  work  should  see  the  educational  value  of  manual  and  industrial 
training,  should  cease  to  be  mere  toilers  or  choremen  and  chorewomen, 
and  should  learn  to  realize  in  their  work  their  dignity  as  teachers  and 
civilizers  of  Indian  youth. 

In  this  direction  the  schools  have  not  achieved  during  the  past  j'ear 
the  progress  which  I,  in  sanguine  mommts  at  the  beginning  of  my 
work,  had  anticipated.  Unfortunately,  all  these  workers  are  still  in 
the  unclassified  service,  so  that  my  oftbrts  to  substitute  in  a  number  of 
schools  trained  manual  and  industrial  teachers  have  been  neutralized 
in  most  instances  by  considerations  which  obtain  in  the  unclassified 
service,  and  which  it  is  needless  for  me  to  discuss  here. 

Besides,  the  educational  value  of  manual  training  is  not  as  yet  fully 
appreciated.  The  majority  of  persons  still  persist  in  taking  into 
account  only  its  material  cmt<*ome  and  at  best  its  beneficent  reaction 
upon  the  physical  devel(»pment  of  the  child.  They  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration its  more  important  ctinnection  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  child.  Manual  training  properly  conducted  accom- 
plishes more  than  any  other  educational  factor  in  the  training  of  the 
senses,  of  intellectual  insight,  of  deliberate  judgment  j  does  more  than 
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any  other  educational  factor  to  establish  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  self- 
coatrol,  persistence  of  will  power,  aud  all  other  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  strong,  reliable  character.  Bat'iu  order  to  secure  these  beneficent 
^aius  from  manual  and  industrial  training  those  intrusted  with  the 
leadership  in  the  work  must  know  these  things  and  must  be  selected 
with  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  these  things.  This  and  tbeir  effi- 
ciency in  the  work  alone  must  be  considered  in  their  appointment  and 
tenure  of  office,  and  this  can  not  be  done  satisfactorily  until  the  posi- 
tions involved  are  placed  under  civil-service  measures. 

It  is  with  a  high  degree  of  gratification  that  I  quote  an  extract  from 
the  address  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  last 
annual  conference  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
with  representatives  of  missionary  boards  and  Indian  rights  associa- 
tions in  the  city  of  Washington.  Such  direct  and  unequivocal  state- 
ments from  an  officer  who  finally  determines  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
work  is  calculated  to  infuse  fresh  courage  and  to  stimulate  new  vigor 
in  every  department  of  the  Indian  school  work. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

The  Kood  i)eople  outside  of  the  service  have  done  macli  to  purify  the  yvork  of  those 
in  the  seryice  and  to  remove  ecaodals  from  it.  I  tmst  tiiat  labor  of  this  character  is 
DOW  but  littlo  needed.  The  line  of  most  effective  assistance  which  can  be  rendered 
is  that  which  will  help  to  make  the  service  permanent,  which  will  eliminate  politics 
ft'om  the  work  of  those  engaged  in  the  service,  and  will  prevent  changes  for  any 
caase  except  the  hope  of  increased  efficiency.  I  believe  to-day  that  the  most 
important  advance  wiiicli  can  be  made  will  bo  that  which  will  guarantee  the  perma- 
nent tenure  of  those  whose  work  proves  successful.  In  no  line  of  employment  is 
change  so  injurious  as  where  great  length  of  time  is  required  before  proficiency  can 
exist,  and  this  is  certainly  true  where  the  service  is  to  reach  a  people  still  almost 
half  savage. 

ON   THE  BOAD   TO  SUCCESS. 

While,  however,  measures  are  being  formulated  that  shall  procure 
these  highly  desirable  ends,  superintendents  and  agents  need  not  relax 
nor  posti>one  efforts  on  their  i)art  by  which  the  manual  and  industrial 
training  in  their  schools  may  be  vitalized  aud  rendered  more  eft'ective 
in  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth.  In  order  to  show  what  can  be 
done  even  under  existing  conditions,  \  would  direct  attention  to  the 
highly  satisfactory  achievements  iu  this  direction  at  Fort  Shaw  school 
in  Montana.  In  a  special  report  on  this  subject,  made  at  my  request, 
Snpt.  Winslow  says,  among  other  things  of  value: 

Aside  from  teaching  how  to  do  things  we  aim  to  secnre  definite  discipline  of  mind 
aud  body  in  teaching  the  various  brunches  of  industrial  work.  Pupils  are  not  kept 
at  piecework.  They  are  started  at  the  beginning,  and  go  step  by  step  from  the 
eaMest  process  to  the  nioi  e  difficult  ones. 

Every  worker  in  school  is  iv  teacher.  Every  work  has  a  definite  educational  value. 
Every  worker  should  teach  his  branch  with  reference  to  this  value.  Every  part  of 
the  work  is  related  to  every  other  part.  Work  in  the  schoolrooms  is  not  complete  in 
itself;  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole.  Work  iu  the  shops  and  vnrious  industrial  depart- 
ments is  a  part  of  the  educational  plan.  Workers  in  presenting  the  parts  should 
have  a  definite  idea  of  the  whole,  rupils  in  every  department  should  be  required 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  others. 

We  have  found  lan};uage  and  drawing  lessons  a  very  good  means  of  connecting 
the  work  of  the  schoolrooms,  shops,  etc.  For  this  purpose  a  school  vocabnlarv  has 
been  made  out.  Words  of  common  use  and  those  used  on  the  farm,  in  the  snops, 
and  other  departments  are  selected.  Teachers  in  schoolrooms  use  these  words  in 
language  exercisen,  spelling,  making  sentences,  and  reading.  Pupils  use  the  same 
words  m  their  work  with  tools  autl  in  the  various  processes  of  industrial  work. 

Drawing  is  taught  iu  the  schoolrooms  and  the  principles  applied  in  the  shops.  A 
study  of  lines,  planes,  and  solids  hns  I  een  taken  no  m  regular  order.  The  same 
things  are  reviewed  and  reproduced  iu  materials  in  tne  shops^  more  particularly  in 
the  carpenter  and  blaoksmith  shops. 
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Work  in  wood  fmd  iron  bas  been  done  almost  entirely  from  models.  Oar  intenti(m 
IB  tu  httvo  pupils  make  drawings  from  models  in  the  schoolrooms  and  make  the  mod- 
els in  the  sbnps  from  these  drawings.  Conventional  designs  can  be  reproduced  in 
needlework;  fancy  designs,  and  patterns.  Wood  carving  will  also  claim  attention 
this  year. 

In  woodwork  pnpils  should  learn  the  growth,  structure,  and  kinds  of  wood.  In 
ironwork  lie  should  learn  how  iron  is  obtained,  the  different  kinds  of  ircm,  proper- 
ties of  steel,  etc.  Those  working  in  cloth  should  learn  the  different  kinds  of  mate- 
rial in  cloth,  how  cloth  is  made,  etc.  Those  working  in  leather  shoald  learn  the 
source  and  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  leather. 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  a  more  vital  interest  in  their  work  wheu  tfaey  take  a 
connected  work  than  when  the  different  lines  of  work  are  made  antagonistic. 
Teachers  are  working  for  a  common  interest  when  one^s  success  is  making  easier  the 
success  of  others.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  to  a  certain  extent,  indeetrto  a  great 
extent,  making  a  common  growth. 

Courses  of  work  are  made  out  by  the  different  industrial  workers,  not  to  be  slav- 
ishly followed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  better  organizing  the  work.  It  makes  the 
work  definite,  and  makes  it  easy  to  follow  up  the  progress  each  pupil  is  making. 
These  courses  of  work  are  not  intended  to  include  all  that  is  done,  but  simply  to 
indicate  the  main  features  and  geueral  plan. 

Twenty -one  b«)ys  received  instruction  the  past  year  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
one  hundred  in  the  carpenter  shop.  We  expect  to  start  a  class  of  girls  in  woodwork 
this  year,  including  night  work  in  wood  carving. 

Work  in  carpenter  ehop, — The  school  is  divided  into  four  sections,  two  for  boys 
attending  school  in  afternoon,  and  two  for  boys  attending  school  in  forenoon.  In 
addition,  there  are  eighteen  regular  apprentices,  nine  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the 
evening. 

On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the  regular  apprentices  do  what  repairing  may  be 
necessary  and  prepare  material  for  class  work.  Each  of  the  four  sections  report  at 
the  shop  for  two  half  days  during  the  week,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  for  three  hours  each  half  day,  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  »nd  from  1  to  4  p.  m. 

Eaon  section  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  for  knife  work  and  one  for  bench 
work.  The  first  hour  of  each  session  is  devoted  to  blackboard  exercises  and  general 
language  work,  using  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  shop.  The  whole  class  takes  part  in 
this. '  The  second  and  tjiird  hours  are  devoted  to  actual  work. 

The  division  in  knife  work  has  a  low  table  large  enough  for  all;  they  can  sit  or 
stand,  as  they  choose.  Conversation  concerning  the  work  is  encouraged.  At  first 
tliey  cut  small  sticks  to  an  even  length ;  these  sticks  represent  1  ines.  With  glue  they 
fasten  them  to  a  panel  in  a  variety  of  arrangements.  Subsequently  they  split  thin 
strips  of  any  soft  wood  and  shape  them  in  triangles,  squares,  and  other  forms.  These 
can  be  laid  away  and  later  on  glued  together  oo  as  to  form  solids.  Still  later  on  they 
construct  such  things  as  they  can  see  or  have  seen.  Sometimes  a  model  is  shown 
them.  This  each  boy  examines  carefully.  Then  the  model  is  removed  and  they 
reproduce  it  from  memory. 

Each  boy  has  a  regular  place  at  the  bench.  A  regular  course  of  woodwork  is  fol- 
lowed out.  Obedience,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness  are  strictly  exacted,  and  a  feel- 
ingof  fellowship  among  the  workers  is  encouraged. 

Work  in  the  hlacksmith  $hop, — (1)  Work  in  iron. — ^Names  of  tools,  their  uses,  and 
places.  Iron  as  a  metal;  how  obtained:  properties  and  their  difference  in  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel ;  granular  and  fibrous  state;  steel  for  edge  tools.  (2)  Forge 
work. — Making  fire;  heat  as  applied  at  forge;  mobility  of  metal  through  heat. 

Exercises:  (1)  Forge  rectangular  prism  irom  round  iron  to  given  size  and  length. 
(2)  Forge  a  quadrangular  pyramid  from  round  iron  to  given  size  and  length.  (3) 
Make  a  hook  and  staple,  use  stock  from  former  exercises  for  the  hook,  and  for  the 
staple  use  i-iuch  round  iron.  (4)  Bend  circles  from  |-inch  round  iron,  single  and 
complex.  (5)  Make  links;  use  |-inch  round  iron;  this  includes  bending  and  weld 
ing.  and  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  weld.  (6)  Make  a  ring  from  i-iuch  round  iron 
including  bending  and  weld.  Make  an  eyebolt  from  |-inch  round  iron.  Make  a 
neck-yoke  center  iron ;  this  embraces  three  of  the  former  exercises.  Make  straight 
welds  on  various  shaped  iron,  round,  flat,  and  square.  Make  a  wagon  wrench ;  in 
this  exercise  a  T  weld  is  made  by  jumping  a  piece  of  f-inch  roimd  iron  into  a  piece 
f  inch  square  and  shaped  into  a  wrench.  Bend  l^inch  iron  to  a  right  angle  on 
the  flat  and  build  up  the  outer  corner,  having  the  inner  comer  rounded.  Bend  l|-inob 
iron  to  a  right  angle  on  the  edge  and  build  up  the  outer  corner,  having  the  inner  cor- 
ner round.  Cut  and  weld  l^-inch  by^-inch  iron  to  right  angle  on  the  edge,  the 
outer  comer  full  and  the  inner  corner  round.  Bend  f-inch  round  iron  to  aright  angle 
and  build  up  outer  corner.  Forge  a  clevis  from  1-inch  by  |-inch  iron ;  this  exercise 
takes  np  tho  punching  of  holes  in  iron  while  hot  and  the  shaping  of  circular  disks. 
Make  an  8  wrench  A'om  1-inch  by  |-inch  iron.  Make  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs; 
the  jaws  are  forged  from  {-inch  round  iron,  and  the  hand  holes  are  i^u-inoh  round; 
this  exercise  combines  nearly  all  the  former  exercises.  Make  an  alligator  wrench 
out  of  steeL 
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(3)  Bench 'Work. — Chipping  oast  iron,  chipping  wroaght  iron,  filing  cast  iron,  filing 
wrought  iron;  lay  out  and  make  ferrule  for  fork  handle,  including  brazing.  File 
wrought  iron  to  a  finish  after  pattern. 

(4)  Tin  work. — Cut  a  circle  nnd  make  hand  to  fit  its  circumference ;  cnt  a  hand  and 
find  the  diameter  of  circle  that  will  fit  hand  when  done;  lay  out  and  make  rectan- 
gular box;  lay  out,  out,  bend,  and  solder  a  cube;  lay  out,  out,  and  bend  a  triangular 
prism;  lay  out,  cut,  and  bend  a  recUingnlar  pyramid. 

(5)  Ilorseshoeing. — Objec||i;  in'iurious  effect;  anatomy  of  tbe  foot,  fitting  shoes, 
prexmration  of  the  foot,  fitting  shoe  to  the  foot,  drawing  nails,  finishing  clinches. 

Similar  logical  plans  of  work  are  prepared  by  each  of  the  industrial 
teachers,  by  the  matron,  tbe  farmer,  tbe  tailor,  tbe  shoemaker,  tbe 
seamstress,  the  cook,  the  laundress,  all  of  whom  realize  thieir  responsi- 
bility as  teachers,  civilizers,  and  moralizers  of  Indian  youth,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  sincere,  sympathetic  cooperation  in  their  work. 

The  plan  here  presented  is  not  thereby  proposed  as  a  model  plan  in 
its  details,  nor  as  a  plan  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  every  school,  but 
it  is  presented  as  the  outcome  of  a  model  spirit  which  knows  bow  to 
coordinate  helpfully  all  the  factors  of  the  school,  how  to  stimulate  each 
worker  to  make  the  very  most  of  himself  and  his  environment,  and  how 
to  do  this  intelligently  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  relation  his  work 
bears  to  the  puq^ose  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  superintendents  and  agents  throughout  the  serv- 
ice will,  the  coming  winter,  formulate  plans  by  which  tbe  manual  and 
industrial  teachers  of  their  schools  can  be  vitalized  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  tbat  they  will  be 
ready  to  submit  definite  propositions  with  their  next  recommendations 
for  positions  and  salaries,  looking  toward  a  solution  of  this  important 
problem. 

I  am  aware  that  tbe  sadly  misnamed  position  of  industrial  teacher 
is  in  tbe  way.  Properly  be  should  be  tbe  teacher  of  industries  at  his 
school,  but  in  most  instances  be  has  subsided  into  a  man  of  all  work,  a 
kind  of  general  choreman,  usually  so  burdened  with  odd  jobs  and  minor 
responsibilities  tbat  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  heart  to  teach.  It  is 
true  tbat  in  some  schools  the  industrial  teacher  has  been  able  to  assume 
bis  legitimate  duties,  but  these  cases  are  so  rare  tbat  they  fiimish  little 
hope  for  tbe  service  as  a  whole.  The  real  remedy  lies  in  abolishing  tbe 
position  of  industrial  teacher  and  substituting  for  it  the  position  of 
teacher  ot  industries  or  director  of  manual  (or  industrial)  work,  and  in 
assigning  the  present  duties  of  the  so-called  industrial  teacher  to  a 
general  helper  or  foreman. 

COUBSB   OF   STUDY  AND   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Much  advance  on  the  whole  has  come  in  primary  training  in  schools 
whose  teachers  followed  the  syllabuses  on  language  and  number  work 
issued  by  this  office  last  year.  These  pamphlets  enabled  tbe  teachers 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  tbe  use  of  textbooks  on  these  subjects 
and  to  base  their  instruction  upon  their  own  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  environment  and  needs  of  tbe  pupils.  By  these  means  much 
spontaneous  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  stimulated,  and  the 
old  time  complaint  that  Indian  children  can  not  be  induced  to  speak 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  and  to  express  themselves  fully  is  vanishing 
in  these  schools.  The  free  use  of  the  blackboard  in  lessons  on  thetech- 
nicalitiesof  reading  has  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  the  first  reader 
and  primer  and  to  use  the  regular  as  well  as  the  supplementary  read- 
ing books  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  affording  information  and 
entertainment. 
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In  many  instances,  however,  teaehers  wedded  to  text-book  babits  nf?o 
the  regular  series  of  readers  wholly  as  exercise  books  for  technical  read- 
ing, and  a  number  of  them  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  with  supple- 
mental  readers  unless  they  can  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  child 
and  be  themselves  supplied  with  a  copy,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  see 
tliat  every  word  is  called  right.  By  thus  directing  practically  exclusive 
attention  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work  they  keep  the  children 
from  becoming  interested  In  the  contents  and  from  gaining  the  informa- 
tion which  the  reading  matter  is  intended  to  convey.  Children  must 
be  taught  to  listen  to  reading  on  the  part  of  others  with  a  view  to  gain- 
ing information  or  enjoying  the  thoughts  or  fancies  of  the  composition, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  tanght  to  read  to  others  and  to 
report  the  substance  of  what  they  have  read  in  books  to  which  these 
others  have  had  no  access.  In  short,  in  the  liieasure  in  which  the  pupils 
have  overcome  the  technical  difficulties  of  reading  they  should  be  taught 
and  encouraged  to  use  their  art  for  its  legitimate  purposes  of  extending 
their  knowledge  and  deepening  their  sympathies. 

A  number  of  teachers  report  to  me  that  much  gain  in  time  for  impor- 
tant subjects  of  instruction  and  for  drawing  has  come  to  them  by  doiuic 
away  with  copy  books  in  lessons  of  )>enmanship,  and  at  the  same  time 
children  progress  just  as  well  and  with  more  lively  interest  on  their 
part  in  the  art  of  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  desirable  to  find  collections  of  arith- 
metical problems  of  a  truly  practical  character  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  our  schools.  Such  collections  in  the  hands  of  pupils  would 
save  much  valuable  time  now  used  by  the  teacher  in  finding  or  invent- 
ing suitable  problems. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Wherever  kindergartens  have  been  introduced  in  boarding  schools 
they  exercise  a  most  salutary  and  helpful  influence  upon  the  entire 
work  of  the  school.  The  Indian  children  enter  into  the  work  and 
games  with  gratifying  zest  and  intelligence.  Their  absorbing  interest 
in  these  games  and  in  the  work  causes  them  to  lose  sight  of  themselves 
and  of  each  other,  as  it  were,  and  consequently  the  time-honored  shy- 
ness and  reticence  of  the  Indian  have  no  opportunity  to  manifest  them- 
selves. Having  no  ridicule  and  no  strained  criticism  to  fear,  they 
express  their  ideas  freely  and  acquire  the  English  idiom  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  and  correctness.  At  the  same  time  these  kindergartens 
have  aided  me  materially  in  my  efforts  to  base  the  entire  work  of  the 
schools  upon  the  ]»ractica]  common-sense  principles  of  the  kindergarten 
methods  of  procedure.  Thus  the  school  is  learning  to  add  to  its  instruc- 
tion the  art  of  exercising,  developing,  and  training  power;  to  supple- 
ment its  teaching  with  actual  work  in  which  the  teaching  finds  practical 
application. 

A  number  of  letters  have  come  to  me  from  agents,  superintendents, 
and  others  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  kindergarten  is  doing  a  great 
good,  and  that*  its  methods  should  be  used  in  every  primary  class,  and 
kindergartens  established  in  every  boarding  school. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  drawing  and  music,  with  encour- 
aging  results.  In  the  distribution  of  teachers  I  am  gaining  ground  in 
my  effort  to  keep  each  school  supplied  with  at  least  one  teacher  who  is 
prepared  to  conduct  the  singing  exercises  and  to  accompany  the  songs 
on  the  piano  or  organ. 
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I  regret  that,  probably  from  lack  of  funds,  the  Department  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  boarding  schools  with  pianos,  mach  needed  for 
school  singing  as  well  as  in  the  physical  exercises  of  the  school.  Per- 
sons who  are  competent  to  judge  in  this  matter  inform  me  that  the 
school  organ,  while  admissible  in  congregational  singing,  is  not  a  suit- 
able  instrument  to  accompany  school  singing  and  to  lead  in  physical 
exercises.  My  own  experience  in  these  matters  convinces  me  that  their 
views  are  correct,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  during  the  ensuing  year 
many  of  the  boarding  schools  may  be  supplied  with  pianos,  so  that  the 
teachers  may  be  enabled  to  put  into  the  songs  and  physical  exercises 
of  the  children  that  cheery  ^lan  which  the  re^  organ  is  not  capable  of 
calling  forth  or  sustaining. 

With  reference  to  drawing,  I  had  hoped  before  this  to  furnish  the 
teachers  with  a  syllabus  to  guide  them  in  the  work,  but  other  duties, 
possibly  of  minor  importance  but  requiring  immediate  attention,  have 
so  far  kept  me  from  completing  this  work.  Should  Congress  in  its 
appropriations  enable  me  to  secure  needed  help  for  attending  to  these 
minor  duties  I  shall  then  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  various  phases  of  the  school  work. 

PHYSICAL  TBAINING. 

During  the  ensuing  school  year  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure 
attention,  wherever  this  is  feasible,  to  the  more  systematic  physical 
training  of  the  children.  For  this  purpose  I  have  recommended  that 
the  teachers  be  supplied  with  a  small  manual  on  '^  Popular  Gymnas- 
tics," giving  directions  for  exercises  that  will,  without  the  use  of  com- 
plicated implements  and  without  the  suggestion. of  violent  athletics, 
develop  grace  and  social  unity  of  movement  and  secure  uniform  and 
all-sided  muscular  development.  These  exercises  will  add  charm  to 
the  social  evenings,  will  vary  the  monotony  of  square  dances,  and 
remove  the  temptation  for  an  occasional  indulgence  in  the  objectionable 
round  dances. 

In  schools  that  are  without  assembly  halls  satisfactory  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  these  exercises  in  the  largest  schoolrooms  by  fasten- 
ing the  school  desks,  not  to  the  floor,  but  to  suitable  wooden  slats,  so 
that  the  desks  can  be  readily  moved  aside  for  the  physical  exercise  or 
the  social  evening.  Whenever  the  weather  permits,  however,  these 
e&ercises  may  be  profitably  conducted  out  of  doors. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  the  subjects 
of  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating.  Ample  provision  is  being  made 
for  steam  heating  in  all  new  buildings  in  climates  that  demand  much 
artificial  heat  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  movements  are  in 
progress  throughout  the  service  to  substitute,  even  in  old  plants, 
healthful  and  economical  systems  of  furnace  or  steam  heating  for  the 
expensive  and  disease-breeding  local  stove,  which  is  usually  attended 
with  utter  lack  of  ventilation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  come  to  the  relief  of  the  schools  in 
their  efforts  to  supplant  the  equally  expensive  and  unhygienic  coal-oil 
lamp  with  a  clean,  relatively  economical,  and  safe  electric  light.  A  num- 
ber of  our  schools  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  water  power;  a  number 
of  others  are  supplied  with  steam  boilers,  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
In  all  these  the  outlay  for  electric  lighting  plants  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 
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Quite  iiiBtructive,  in  this  connection,  is  the  fact  that  dnrlfig  the 
past  seven  years  the  Indian  school  service  has  lost  by  fire,  nine  school 
plants,  valued  at  $235,000.  This  sum  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
supply  sixty  schools  with  electric  plants  and  would  have  removed  the 
chief  cause  of  these  fires.  Yet  this  sum  does  not  include  the  loss  in 
furniture  and  school  supplies  sustained  in  these  fires,  nor  a  number  of 
small  fires,  and  many  ^^ narrow  escapes."  Even  aside  from  imx>ortant 
hygienic  considerations  that  recommend  the  adoption  of  electric  light- 
ing in  our  boarding  schools,  every  consideration  of  economy  speaks  for 
this  valuable  improvement. 

A  great  number  of  schools  in  the  erection  of  whose  buildings  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  ventilation  have  within  the  last  year  added  such 
provision,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  the  proper  display  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  school  superintendents,  there  should  be  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  year  a  single  school  in  the  Indian  service  without 
means  for  introducing  fresh  air  and  expelling  vitiated  air  from  its 
rooms  at  all  times.  Ventilating  shafts  and  air  ducts  are  inexpensive 
and  easy  of  construction,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  external 
atmosphere  in  any  of  our  schools. 

In  all  cases  where  it  was  necessary  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  condition  and  construction  of  outhouses  has  been  emphasized,  and 
dangerous  and  unhygienic  vaults  and  cesspools  are  being  supplanted 
by  well  constructed  and  less  expensive  dry-earth  closets. 

Increased  attention,  too,  has  been  given  to  washing  and  bathing 
facilities  and  to  water  supply.  The  objectionable  bath  tub,  with  its 
constant  temptation  to  bathe  more  than  one  child  in  one  water,  is 
giving  way  to  the  shower  and  ring  bath,  less  expensive,  more  hygienic, 
and  absolutely  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  same  water  for  more 
than  one  child. 

In  spite  of  constant  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  however, 
schools  are  still  found  in  the  service  which,  instead  of  furnishing  each 
child  with  his  own  towel  for  the  morning  bath,  use  the  filthy  roller 
towel,  which  encourages  the  spread  of  certain  contagious  diseases  that 
might  be  readily  isolated  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  hope  that  another  year  will  do  away  with  the  abomination  of 
the  roller  towel  and  the  tin  wash  basin  throughout  the  service. 

Insufficient  and  improper  lighting  of  schoolrooms  in  the  older  build- 
ings is  a  great  source  of  annoyance.  In  many  instances  the  windows 
are  so  arranged  that  children  are  compelled  to  fao^  the  light.  In  others 
the  light  comes  only  from  the  rear,  and  in  still  others  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  these  evils  are 
being  corrected,  and  care  is  taken  in  new  buildings  to  furnish  the 
children  an  abundant  supply  of  light  from  the  left  side  of  the  room 
exclusively. 

1  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
zeal  and  judgment  with  which  the  chief  of  your  education  division  has 
aided  me  in  securing  these  improvements,  as  well  as  of  the  professional 
skill  which  your  architect  has  brought  to  this  fundamental  part  of 
the  Indian  school  work.  The  recommendation  by  these  gentlemen  of 
the  employment  of  competent  inspectors  of  buildings  should  be  adopted 
without  delay.  Thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved  annually  through 
the  services  of  such  inspectors  by  the  supervision  of  improvements  in 
process  of  construction  and  by  the  hastening  of  timely  repairs. 
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PUPILS'  PAT. 

I  have  made  some  inquiries  into  the  problem  of  students' pay,  which  was 
discontinued  by  a  Department  order  of  1894.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  in  a  number  of  schools  to  pay  nominal  wages  for  the 
performance  of  heavier  duties  connected  with  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  was  to  teach  the  young  Indians  the  relation 
between  work  and  wages,  the  uses  of  money,  and  the  value  of  habits 
of  economy  and  thrift.  A  number  of  schools  exercised  much  judgment 
and  care  in  the  management  of  this  practice.  Pupils  were  paid  only 
for  work  that  deserved  pay;  they  were  held  to  strict  account  as  to  their 
ways  of  spending  their  money  and  encouraged  in  habits  of  thrift. 
Other  schools  managed  the  matter  loosely,  paid  for  the  performance 
even  of  the  most  trivial  chores,  exercised  no  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  on  the  pupils'  part,  and  thus  through  their  neg- 
ligence inculcated  habits  of  wastefulness  rather  than  of  thrift. 

Probably  the  lack  of  judgment  in  this  latter  class  of  schools  occa- 
sioned the  Department  order  which  abolished  the  entire  system.  In 
this  class  of  schools  the  order  has  worked  no  hardship;  but  the  former 
class  has  been  deprived  by  it  of  a  valuable  and  effective  means  of 
economic  training.  At  the  same  time  the  abrogation  of  the  system  has 
proved  to  be  no  saving  to  the  Government,  so  far  at  least  as  this  wiser 
class  of  schools  is  concerned.  Under  the  judicious  guidance  of  these 
schools  the  pupils  gratified  their  growing  ambition  and  self  respect  by 
purchasing  better  and  more  tastei'ul  articles  of  clothing  than  the  school 
supplies  afforded  them.  Thus  the  school  issue  of  such  articles  was 
materially  lessened  and  the  school  secured  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  system  with  but  a  nominal  outlay  of  money,  saving  practically 
with  one  hand  what  it  expended  with  the  other. 

Every  consideration  of  economic  and  educational-gain  requires,  there- 
fore, the  reestablishment  of  this  system  under  rules  and  restrictions 
which  will  secure  its  proper  administration.  With  this  object  in  view  I 
am  collecting  full  data  upon  this  question,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  definite  and  tried  plan. 

MATBON\S   SEBVIOK. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  me  during  the  past  year  upon  efforts  to 
improve  the  matron's  service  and  to  secure  for  it  the  recognition  which 
its  importance  and  dignity  demand.  Next  to  the  superintendent  the  ma- 
tron or  school  mother  occupies  the  most  influential  ])osition  in  the  school. 
Her  duties  impose  upon  her  the  direction  and  control  of  the  work  done 
in  every  department  of  domestic  economy,  including  the  dormitories, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  dairy,  laundry,  and  sewing  room.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  directly  responsible  for  tbe  general  conduct  of  the  girls,  to 
whom  she  holds  very  much  the  same  relation  which  the  disciplinarian 
holds  to  the  boys.  II er  spirit  and  bearing  determine  in  a  large  measure 
the  moral  tone  and  characster  of  the  girls  and,  through  the  girls,  of  the 
school. 

Great  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  their  selection  as  well  as 
in  the  observation  of  their  work  during  the  period  of  probation.  In 
return  the  salary  attached  to  this  position  should  bear  a  just  ratio  to 
the  importance  of  the  work,  so  that  severer  tests  may  be  applied  to 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  and  probationers  and  that  meritorious 
incumbents  may  be  equitably  rewarded. 
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Thanks  to  tbe  readiness  with  which  agents  and  saperintendents 
recognize  the  force  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  to  your  own  ready  actiui- 
escence  in  my  prox)ositions  in  this  matter,  I  am  able  to  report  jirogress 
for  the  past  year  and  am  encouraged  to  anticipate  stQl  greater  gain  for 
the  current  year. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  much  gain  would  come  to 
the  Indian  schools  if,  in  tbe  selection  of  dress  goods  and  clothing  for  the 
children,  the  Indian  ofiBce  could  secure  the  services  of  one  or  two  matrons 
in  the  wihool  service.  Their  experience  w^ould  enable  them  to  select 
goods  which  in  pattern,  cut,  and  quality  are  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  than  is  the  case  now.  Even  waiving  the  fact  that  i)rob- 
ably  more  durable  goods  would  be  selected,  the  small  cost  implieil  in 
the  traveling  ex])enses  and  entertainment  of  these  employees  for  the 
purpose  iudi<'ated  would  be  more  than  made  up  to  the  Government  in 
the  greater  satisfaction  which  the  goods  selected  would  give  to  the  chil- 
dren and  in  the  greater  solicitude  which  they  would  consequently 
bring  to  the  caj*e  of  their  clothes., 

INDIAN   SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  school 
employees.  Out  of  1,391  sChool  employees  on  September  15  last,  341,  or 
nearly  26  per  cent,  were  Indians.  Among  this  number  there  were  27 
teachers,  27  assistant  matrons,  48  cooks,  9  disciplinarians,  19  watch- 
men, 8  shoemakers,  15  bakers,  51  laundresses,  43  seamstresses,  13  car- 
penters, 27  industrinl  teachers,  4  tailors,  10 farmers,  2  nurses,  G. janitors, 
7  engineers,  2  firemen,  5  clerks,  5  teamsters,  4  blacksmiths,  4  laborers, 
and  9  in  miscellaneous  positions.  This  number  does  not  include  ICO 
Indian  assistants  and  apprentices.  This  is  a  good  showing  both  for 
the  Indians  and  for  the  Department. 

In  Older  to  enable  the  Department  to  steadily  increase  this  number 
normal  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  been  organized  at  Car- 
lisle, Hampton,  Haskell,  and  Santa  F^.  A  business  department  has 
been  opened  at  Haskell,  and  facilities  for  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing are  being  strengthened  and  increased  throughout  the  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  young  an<l  comparatively 
inexperienced  Indians  in  many  cases  challenges  the  exercise  of  patience 
on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  matrons.  Nevertheless,  complaints 
are  very  rare.  Those  concerned  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cational responsibility  of  the  schools  toward  the  Indians  does  not  end 
with  the  graduation  of  the  latter,  and  that  within  limits  his  introduction 
into  a  corps  of  responsible  workers  is  as  serious  a  duty  of  the  school  as 
his  industrial  and  literary  training  as  a  pupil.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  school  must  not  be  permitted  to  sufler  by  these  efforts  to  afford  tbe 
young  Indian  opportunities  for  full  seU"  emancipation.  He  must  realize 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  pupil,  that  he  has  no  longer  any  claim  upon  the 
school  except  in  so  far  as  he  earns  such  claim  by  faithful  and  efficient 
service  and  by  firm  adherence  in  his  conduct  to  a  high  moral  standard, 
and  that  in  comparison  with  these  considerations  his  Indian  blood  counts 
for  nothing. 

In  fact,  I  have  lately  made  the  painful  discovery  that  in  some  locali- 
ties tbe  employment  of  Indians  in  schools  has  worked  injury  through 
a  very  natural  neglect  of  local  conditions  on  tbe  part  of  officials  who 
determine  the  sabiiies  attached  to  positions.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  in  some  localities  tbe  schools  pay  for  certain  kinds  of  work  Con- 
siderably more  than  similar  work  commands  amoiig  the  white  settlers 
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of  the  vicinity.  The  natural  ooneeqaeuce  of  such  a  state  of  aifairs  is 
that  many  Indians  who  fail  to  find  employment  in  the  schools  or  on  the 
agencies  will  refuse  to  accept  work  ou  the  farms  and  in  workshops  tn 
the  vicinity  and  will  prefer  idleness  to  accepting  less  pay.  In  making 
up  lists  of  positions  and  salaries  superintendents  and  agents  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  this  serious  error. 

DOBMITOBT  AND  DINING  ROOM. 

The  dormitory  and  mess  nre  so  closely  c<»unected  with  the  most  inti- 
mate necessities  of  daily  life  that  their  intluence  not  only  on  the  child's 
physical  well-being  aiid  contentment  but  upon  the  direction  of  his 
\ety  character  and  moral  attitude  can  not  well  be  overestimated.  Yet 
both  these  imi)ortant  educational  factors  have  been  strangely  neglected 
in  a  number  of  schools,  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
but  in  their  daily  management. 

As  a  rule  the  requirements  of  cleanliness  in  these  departments  are 
fairly  well  observed;  but  there  is  found  in  a  number  of  instances  a 
serious  lack  of  cheeriness  and  watchfulness  in  their  treatment.  Dor- 
mitories and  dining  rooms  are  found  devoid  of  every  trace  of  orna- 
mentation. Not  a  picture  or  spray  of  flowers  or  grass  relieves  tlie 
oppressing  fact  that  they  are  mere  animal  sleeping  and  eating  places. 

It  is  ditticult  to  make  definite  suggestions  in  these  matters  because 
of  the  vast  difierences  in  local  environment,  and  it  is  ]>ractically  impos- 
sible for  obvious  reasons  to  enforce  rules  on  these  subjects;  but  it  is 
imperative  for  the  deeper  success  of  the  schools,  in  eflbrts  to  eradicate 
barbarous  boorishness  from  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  children,  that 
much  thought  should  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  dining  rooms  and 
dormitories. 

•Mere  surface  order  is  not  enough.  There  should  be  genuine  respect 
and  aflection  for  these  places  on  the  children's  part.  They  should 
genuinely  desire  to  keep  them  clean  and  to  make  them  cheery.  Nor  is 
mere  supervisory  watchfulness  snflBcient,  but  in  the  dormitory  and  at 
the  mess  table  the  presence  and  example  of  respected  and  beloved 
employees  who  share  dormitory  and  table,  or  at  least  mess  room,  with 
the  children  is  indispensable  for  full  success. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  visit  these  dei)artment8in  a  school  whose  employees 
have  gotten  near  enough  to  the  children  to  recognize  the  force  of  these 
considerations.  The  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  unselfish  devotion  that  comes  to  these  noble  natures  who  have 
learned  to  esteem  inner  humanity  as  superior  to  all  matters  of  external 
distinction. 

Some  trusted  employee  sleeps  in  the  children's  dormitory  in  a  place 
partitioned  ofi'  by  curtains,  or  at  least  in  a  communicating  room  to 
which  in  case  of  need  every  child  has  easy  access.  Pictures  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  walls  and  direct  the  children's  thoughts  to  pleasing  and 
elevating  subjects.  The  treatment  of  furniture,  window  curtains, 
and  beds  invites  respect  and  imparts  to  the  room  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  comfort. 

Similarly  in  the  dining  room  the  employees  have  joined  the  children 
either  at  separate  tables  or  conveniently  distributed  among  tlem.  In 
some  instances  boys  and  girls  are  seated  at  the  several  tables,  large 
and  small  at  the  same  table,  making  the  impression  of  a  number  of 
families  eating  in  the  same  room.  Here,  too,  suitable  pictures  on  the 
walls,  sprays  of  flowers  or  grass  on  the  tables,  and  other  devices  give 
the  room  an  air  of  simple  and  sincere  refinement  which  pleases  and 
elevates  the  minds  of  the  children. 
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Many  utterances  made  to  me  by  agents,  superintendents,  matrons, 
and  other  employees  during  my  visits  at  schools  and  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  summer  institutes  encourage  me  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  reason  to  hope  for  steady  improvement  in  these  matters  throughout 
the  service. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  INSTITUTES. 

The  Indian  service  institutes  held  during  the  summer  of  1894  had 
exercised  such  beneficial  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  that  I 
was  requested  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t6  arrange 
for  a  series  of  similar  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  summer  of  1895. 
Sioux  City,  Tacoma,  and  El  Keno  were  chosen  as  the  places  of  meeting. 

The  Sioux  City  meeting  was  held  during  the  week  of  July  1-6,  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  hall,  the  Tacoma  meeting  dur- 
ing the  week  of  July  22-27  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and 
the  El  Beno  meeting  during  the  week  of  August  5-10  at  the  opera 
house  of  the  city,  hospitably  offered  for  this  purpose  by  the  citizens. 
The  meetings  were  attended  by  nearly  500,  or  fully  one  tiiird  of  the 
entire  force  of  school  employees.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  mis- 
sionaries and  philanthropists  interested  in  the  Indian  school  work  took 
part  in  the  meetings  and  assisted  in  the  discussions.  The  press  fur- 
nished fhll  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  thereby  stimulated  much  pox>- 
ular  interest  in  the  problems  of  Indian  education,  diffusing  much  infor- 
mation and  dissipating  much  ungenerous  prejudice.  In  all  these  cities 
representatives  of  the  civil  and  educational  authorities  welcomed  the 
delegates,  and  members  of  the  clergy  assisted  at  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  meetings  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increased  attention  paid  them  by  the  Indian  agents  and  by  the  helpful, 
active  interest  with  which  they  assisted  in  the  proceedings.  Much  oi 
the  success  of  the  institutes  is  due  to  the  generous  activity  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  permanent  influence  of  the  proceedings  upon  the 
service  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  personal  concern  manifested  by 
them. 

Much  encouragement,  too,  came  to  the  institutes  from  the  presence 
of  Inspe^^tor  McLaughlin  and  from  inspiring  remarks  addressed  tathe 
Sioux  City  meeting  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Pickler,  to  whose  earnest  advocacy 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  the  Indian  school  service  is 
deeply  indebted. 

In  the  preparation  of  the' programmes  care  was  taken  to  leave  ample 
time  for  discussion,  in  order  to  give  each  member  fiiU  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute the  results  of  his  experience  or  to  seek  help  in  the  solution  of 
his  difficulties.  These  discussions  proved  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable.  They  secured  to  each  participant  the  gratification  of  active 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  institute;  they  afforded  him  proof  that 
no  phase  of  the  service  is  trivial,  and  that  the  work  of  each  employee 
has  a  wider  scope  than  his  position,  his  school,  or  his  reservation. 

A  noticeable  gain  over  the  work  of  the  institutes  of  1894  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  institutes  of  this  year  were  practically  self-directive. 
While  in  1894  the  institutes  were  during  the  entire  period  of  the  ses- 
sions under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
supervisors  of  Indian  schools,  this  year  they  carried  on  their  busi- 
ness under  the  exclusive  direction  of  officers  practically  of  their  own 
selection.  This  imparted  to  the  proceedings  the  deeper  intensity  and 
dignity  that  come  of  feelings  of  autonomy.  Probably  as  a  result  of  this, 
there  was  w  entire  absence  of  rnanifcstations  of  rivalry  among  the  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  schools,  which  had  occasioned  no  little  anxiety  daring 
the  sessions  of  1894.  Instead  there  were  many  evidences  of  a  sin- 
cere desire  on  the  part  of  all  speakers,  both  in  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions, to  respect  the  feelings  of  all  concerned  and  to  throw  light  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  problems  of  Indian  edncation  as  a  common  concern 
in  which  all  were  equally  interested  and  in  the  solution  of  which  all 
had  an  equally  important  share. 

The  accompanying  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institutes, 
together  with  a  number  of  papers  reail  at  the  meetings,  will  speak  moi*e 
highly  for  the  value  of  these  gatherings  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  support  that  you 
have  given  me  in  my  work. 

Respectfully,  W.  N.  Hailmann, 

Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Tlie  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  MOJAVE,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  July  4,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  fifth  aanual  report  oonceruing  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  Fort  Mqjave  Indian  training  school  under  my  charge. 

LUieritanoe. — Five  years  of  uninterrupted  work  among  these  Mojave  Indians  devel- 
ops the  fact  that  oar  school  children  have  inherited  many  very  undesirable  qualities, 
which  seem  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  their  natures  and  which  will  require  years  of  iuith- 
fnl,  earnest  effort  to  eradicate.  What  virtues  they  possess  are  of  the  negative  order. 
If  they  do  not  break  certain  of  the  couuuandmeuts  it  is  because  of  their  inertia,  uot 
because  of  any  conscientious  scruples  against  breaking  them.  They  are  born  thieves. 
Their  parents  laugh  at  them  when  tlie5*are  successful  and  only  chide  when  they 
are  detected.  The  only  property  that  is  safe  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  party  of 
whom  the  Indian  is  afraid.  They  are  very  reliable  and  faithful  liars.  They  are  also 
very  clannish,  and  will  lie  for  each  other  to  any  extent  when  they  are  pretty  sure 
they  will  not  be  caught.  When  one  is  proven  a  liar,  however,  he  does  not  rest  until 
all  his  clan  are  punished  equally  with  himself. 

Their  utter  nonchalance  and  sang-froid  is  magnificent;  their  complete  indiffer- 
ence, snperb.  Seldom  openly  hostile,  yet  a  weak  or  timid  teacher  can  accomplish 
nothing  l>ecanse  the  dusky  pupil  treats  her  advice  and  admonitions  with  silent  but 
most  enective  indifference  and  contempt.  They  are  singularly  firee  from  all  laudable 
ambition.  They  do  not  care  to  excel,  partly  because  they  do  not  see  any  good  to 
come  from  it,  partly  because  of  their  indolence,  and  partly  because  the  person  who 
leads  is  made  the  target  for  the  jibes  and  jokes  of  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  If  they 
have  aspirations  it  is  toward  mediocrity,  that  safe  middle  state  where  they  can  not 
be  punished  for  accomplishing  nothing  nor  laughed  at  for  j>ar  excelfence.  The  above 
remarks  are  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  children. 

These  qualities  make  teachinff  extremely  difficult  and  trying.  The  bold,  bad, 
active,  and  ambitious  child  can  be  corrected  and  his  natural  impulses  stimulated 
and  guided.  Nothing  pleases  a  teacher  more  than  quick  response  t^  appeal  or  admo- 
nition. Nonchalance  is  contempt,  and  it  takes  a  brave,  well-balanced  nature  to 
quietly  overlook  such  insults  and  continue  striving  to  create  interest  and  ambition 
in  a  mummy. 

That  this  is  done,  and  that  our  school  is  as  far  advanced  as  any  other  in  the  country, 
but  goes  to  prove  that  our  corps  of  teachers  and  employees  is  not  excelled. 

Kindergarten. — A  kindergarten  was  started  in  the  school  last  September  and  has 
continued  throughout  the  year  with  increa-sing  success.  The  young  Mojave  Indians 
are  extremely  shy  and  bashful.  Put  in  the  same  classes  with  olaer  and  more  advanced 
children  and  a  whole  year  passes  without  the  smaller  children  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  of  the  same  ago  and  stage  of  advancement,  put  in 
»  room  together  are  like  a  flock  of  chickens.  The  kindergartener  is  the  mother  hen. 
She  is  trim  and  neat,  and  kind  and  lovable,  of  course.  Biddy  says  "Cluck !  cluck ! '' 
nnd  all  the  little  brood  come  running,  eager  and  excited,  at  once.  Such  small  and 
insignificant  things  amuse  and  interest  and  instruct  them.  Unconsciously  and  with- 
out effort  they  are  repeating  the  words  of  the  new  language  tbey  hear,  parrot-like 
at  first,  but  gradually,  and  still  without  effort,  attaching  significance  to  unmeaning 
symbols.  Time  passes  and  they  have  learned  twenty  words  and  can  use  them  in 
sentences.  They  are  flushed  with  victory.  Their  little  hearts  bum.  with  pride. 
Proudly  they  show  off  their  newly  acquire<l  accomplishments  and  repetition  makes 
tt  easy  and  nnembarassing.  Eager  for  new  worlds  to  conqner  they  ''play''  harder 
than  over,  and  soon  a  vocabulary  is  started — the  most  difficult  part  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Indian  children.  They  are  taught  by  tbe  "  natural  method/'  It  is  play,  not 
work,    Vo  ©ft'grt  w  their  part  is  required. 
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Industrial  work. — The  work  in  the  shops— blacksinith  and  carpenter — in  the  sew- 
in;;  room,  cooking  room,  and  on  the  farm  has  been  excellent  and  prodactive  of 
good  reanlts.  The  employees  in  charge  of  these  branches  have  been  faithful  and 
painstaking. 

The  farm  has  been  especially  productive.  This  school  has  the  only  good  farm  in 
the  valley.  Others  have  tried  to  farm,  but  have  always  failed.  We  have  60  acres' 
in  cultivation,  about  40  in  alfalfa.  We  buy  our  beef  on  the  hoof  and  fititten  it  with 
the  hay  and  fodder  we  raise.  The  school  has  5  horses  and  14  cattle,  which  are  all 
fed  from  farm  produce.  The  farm  not  only  pays  its  way  but  gives  invaluable  train- 
ing to  the  pupils. 

Kinimiaiy  work. — Nothing  is  being  done  outside  of  the  school  for  these  Indians  in 
a  missionary  sense.  Here  is  a  good  field  for  systematic  effort  in  that  line.  I  have 
always  noticed,  however,  that  those  who  are  the  most  deserving  are  the  ones  who  are 
**  left  out  in  the  cold ''  to  the  last.  This  is  true  morally  as  well  as  financially.  The 
Indians  who  most  strenuously  object  to  education  are  the  first  who  get  schools. 
Those  Indians  who  beg  to  be  let  alone  and  who  wish  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
are  soon  crowded  by  undesired  sympathizers  and  *'  heli>er8.'' 

Hoalapai  and  Snpai  Tndjani — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  reports  from  the 
teacher  of  the  Supai  day  school  and  the  field  patron  of  the  Hualapai  Indians,  who 
has  also  been  conducting  a  school.  Not  having  been  instructed  to  visit  either  of 
these  schools  during  the  year  I  am  unable  to  make  a  personal  report. 

In  eondniion. — ^The  vear  just  ended  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  The  ohildren  nave  made  most  excellent  advancement.  They  have  been 
contented  and  willing  to  stay  in  school.  We  have  bad  but  6  runaways,  all  of  whom 
were  returned.  Our  highest  enrollment  was  156 ;  the  greatest  average  for  any  one 
month,  154,  and  the  yearly  average,  148.  There  have  l^n  no  deaths  and  very  little 
sickness.  The  old  Indians  are  gradually,  bnt  no  less  surely,  losing  their  indifference 
and  repugnance  for  the  school,  lliev  bdng  their  children  to  school  with  little 
effort  on  my  part.  They  dress  bettor  than  formerly,  and  desire  to.  The  surrounding 
white  community  appreciate  our  efforts,  realize  the  good  the  school  is  doing  and 
encourage  us  in  various  ways.  The  future  for  the  school  looks  bright  and  hopeful, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  outlook  after  the  first  year  or  two. 

The  employees  have  been  faithful  and  earnest,  bearing  their  burdens  without 
grumbling,  showing  sympathy  with  each  other's  labors  ana  hiding  their  own  little 
discontents  so  that  complete  harmony  might  reign.  My  appreciation  is  shown  by 
reappointing  every  employee. 

Nsver  before  have  my  accounts  been  so  promptly  adjudicated.    When  one  can 
receive  notice  of  the  examination  of  his  cash  and  property  accounts  within  thirty^ 
days  of  their  rendering,  then  we  realize  that  the  office  at  Washington  has  got 
matters  down  to  the  exactness  of  a  science,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  more  than 
words  can  tell. 

Very  respectfully,  8.  M.  McCowam, 

8up&rimttmdeni, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Field  Matron  among  Hualapais. 

Hacsbbbbt,  Amxi^  JitV  2, 1996. 

8n :  The  Hoalapai  Indians  nnmber  aboot  700.  In  the  pMt  year  there  Imre  been  less  than  M  deaths 
in  tiie  tribe.  Ooe-third  of  the  denthti  were  cftaeed  by  lans  trouble.  One-third  of  the  deaths  w«re 
those  of  iofanta.  One  death  was  caused  by  acoidenl.  the  others  were  ot  various  oaoaes.  There  have 
oeen  75  births.    For  the  roost  part  the  children  m«  healthy. 

More  than  200  of  the  men  hare  had  steady  work  eight  months  out  of  the  twel^.  The  wages  p«id 
t4i  tha  Indians  were  the  same  as  paid  to  white  men.  Several  of  the  Indiana  own  a  few  cattw.  One 
man  Iiaa  saved  $300.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  employed  in  mines.  Others  are  employed  by  oattle 
men.  Three  of  the  Hualapai  men  and  three  of  tne  Hualapai  women  have  been  wUh  Bwrnum  Mid 
Bailev's  show.  A  numt>er  of  the  women  have  learned  to  do  simple  housework.  They  are  employed 
by  wnite  women. 

A  amatl  school  has  been  established  among;  the  Hualapais  by  the  Masaaohnsetta  Indian  Aasoeia* 
tion.  the  average  attendance  the  past  year  being  16.  The  ohlMren  are  eager  and  willing  to  leivn. 
The  school  has  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  Indians  who  live  near  it;  The  most  hopMiil  feature 
is,  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribe  want  to  live  like  white  people.  They  say  ft  la  the  only 
right  way  to  live.  The  great  drawbaeks  to  their  advancement  is  their  fbndneas  for  liquor  and 
gambling. 

F.  S.  Cauteb,  FUld  Matron. 

8.  M.  McCowAN. 
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Rkpokt  of  School  among  Si'pais. 

SUPAI  AOEN'CT.  ABIZ..  JttM  90,  1S95. 

StB:  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annnal  report  of  Sapai  day  school.  ' 

Looatioii.— Supal  day  sohool  is  located  about  100  miles  north  of  Williams,  AHe.,  In  the  box  canyon 
'of  (.^ataract  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  school  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  objects  of  natuml  scenery  in  the  world. 

Condition.— Then :  Mm.  Bauer  and  I  were  ordered  to  report  to  you  last  March  for  work  among  the 
Tnva  Snpais  in  this  day  school.  We  found  that  nothing,  in  an  educational  way  had  ever  been  done 
ff»r  the.no  children.  They  were  decidedly  raw  material.  Their  covering  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
grease,  mescal  Juice,  and  other  filth,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  combined.  A  chemist  who  could  hare 
made  an  analysis  of  the  ingredients  would  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  soientifio  world. 
Xow:  The  children  are  in  school,  well  dressed,  cleanly,  mannerly,  learning,  and  much  interested  in 
their  studies. 

Plan  of  work.— The  work  is,  of  course,  primary  in  its  character,  and  embraces  reading,  writins. 
onho;p^nhy,  geography,  nambers,  vocal  music,  lauguago,  gymnastics,  and  industrial  training.  Our 
nim  in  all  work,  whether  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  maygrouud,  or  in  tne  industrial  classes,  is  to  sub- 
ordinnte  all  else  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  our  pupils.  We  are  anxious  and 
striTing  tliat  they  may  express  themselves  in  correct  English  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  our  pupils  has  been  excellent.  The  climate  and  scenery  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world,  but  we  have  tried  to  assist  these  natural  advantiiges  by  physical  culture. 

Influenee  on  the  tribe.— Chief  l^avajo,  with  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  was  very  suspicious  of  our  proposed 
school,  and  it  took  great  patience  and  much  argument  to  convince  him  and  the  older  people  that  our 
purpoHOS  were  friendly  and  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  They  seem  to  have  accepted  the  sitnation, 
and  are  kindly  disposed  at  present.  Already  a  disposition  to  live  more  cleanly  and  dress  better  is 
noticeable  among  tne  older  Indians. 

Prospsots.— Ihiring  the  coming  year  the  Government  contemplates  improvements  here.  These, 
together  with  what  will  beprovmeci,  will  place  ns  in  a  condition  to  perform  eflfbotive  work  in  many 
ways  that  were  impossible  in  the  preliminary  operations. 

In  oonoloaion.— I  appreciate  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  this  school  and  Fort  Mq|ave,  for 
which  it  should,  later  on,  furnish  pupils.  Mrs.  Bauer,  who  has  been  my  able  and  valuable  assistant, 
unites  with  me  m  pleasant  acknowlengment  of  the  many  courtesies  received  since  we  assumed  duties 
nnder  your  supervision. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

K.  C.  Baubb,  Teacher, 

8.  M.  McCowAM, 

Superintendent  Fort  Mojave  School. 
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Fort  Yuma  School,  Juijf  (>,  189,5. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  my  ninth  annnal  report  for  this  8chool* 
'  The  progress  by  the  pupils  in  schoolroom  and  iudnstrial  work  daring  the  year  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  I  am  plensed  to  report  an  increase  of  interest  noticeable 
among  the  pupils  for  the  work  in  the  several  departments. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  149,  two-thirds  of  this  number  being 
boys  aged  from  6  to  16;  one-third  girls,  ages  from  6  to  14. 

Comparatively  speaking  there  has  been  no  trouble  caused  by  children  playing 
trnant.  Doubtless  the  presence  of  nn  efficient  police  force,  which  is  always  avail- 
able to  return  them,  acts  as  a  restraint.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  employ  force  to  return  a  child  to  school.  Parents,  however,  manifest  supreme 
indifference  as  to  the  future  beneftts  from  an  education,  and  I  fear  many  of  the 
children  who  attend  regularly  would  remain  away  if  it  were  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  father  or  mother. 

The  progress  made  by  some  of  the  pupils  is  deserving  of  praise  and  gives  promise 
of  a  possibility  of  greater  and  x>ormauent  improvement. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  regret  that  no  enconragement  is  offered  the 
pupils  after  graduation.  The  field  of  labor  here  being  circumsoribed,  thev  of 
necessity  return  to  the  reservation,  and  retrogression  can  not  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  education.  Neither  is  it  wholly  the  fault  of  the  individual ;  necessity  forces  him  to 
it,  the  needs  of  the  body  acting  as  a  powerful  factor  in  this  retrograde  movement. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  repairing  school  buihlings  has  been  done  by  the 
can'onter  and  six  apprentices,  who  display  marked  aptitude  in  the  use  of  tools.  In 
addition  to  work  on  buildings  the  boys  have  made  several  articles  for  household  use 
for  some  of  their  relatives  and  have  assisted  in  the  building  of  several  dwellings  for 
Indians.  Being  able  to  hang  doors  and  windows,  their  services  are  in  demand  during 
such  time  as  can  be  spared  from  their  school  work.  The  Indians  attaeh  great  value 
to  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  shoe  shop  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  workman,  who  instniots  six  apprentice 
boys,  and  their  combined  labor  furnishes  the  necessary  footwear  for  the  school ;  also 
the  repairing  of  shoes  and  harness  is  accomplished  by  them,  the  more  advanced 
pupils  being  able  to  cut  ont  and  finish  shoes  in  a  creditable  manner  vdthout  the 
teacher's  aHsistauce. 

The  industrial  teacher  has  under  his  supervision  a  nnmber  of  boys  who  are  employed 
constantly  in  looking  after  the  sohool  stock,  wagons,  etc.,  cleaning  grounds,  making 
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roads,  and  varions  kindfi  of  work.  A  number  of  the  boys  have  been  occopied  in 
patntii)>(  tliesrbuol  buildings.  The  industrial  feature  of  the  school  not  only  saves 
considerable  expense  but  is  deemed  of  great  importance  in  the  training  of  the  Indian 
youth. 

The  sewing  room  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  girls  learn  to  cnt  and  make  their 
wearing  apparel,  manifesting  ^reat  interest  in  the  work  assigned  them.  Their  spec- 
imens of  needlework,  crocheting,  and  embroidering  are  very  creditable,  and  many 
of  them  display  evidences  of  some  artistic  taste.  In  the  kitchen  a  number  of  the 
^irls  have  acquiried  a  knowledge  of  household  duties.  Special  care  was  taken  to 
lUHtill  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  importance  of  habits  of  cleanliness  in  the  prep- 
arm  ion  of  food.  In  the  work  of  the  several  departments  under  charge  of  the  matron 
their  assistance  has  been  cheerfully  rendered.  The  laundry  has  furnished  employ- 
ment to  several  girls  who  have  received  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  care  of 
clothing. 

I  have  tried  to  conduct  the  industrial  work  in  the  several  departments  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  the  best  practical  results,  a  division  of  tasks  among  the  grades 
being  the  rule,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  pupils. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  every  respect  to  keep  the  buildings  clean,  dormi- 
tories well  ventilated,  and  remove  everything  tending  to  create  disease.  The  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  pupils  have  also  receiv^  attention,  weekly  bathiuff  being  an 
invariable  rule.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  has  been  good.  Our  a«lvan- 
tage  in  this  regard  may  be  attributed  to  the  location  of  the  school  buildings,  which 
are  on  a  high,  stony  hill,  where  the  drainage  is  most  excellent. 

As  shown  by  the  report,  this  school  is  certainly  in  an  encouraging  condition.    I 
must  thank  the  Department  for  the  many  courtesies  extended,  and  for  the  kind  coop- 
eration which  has  enabled  me  to  make  the  scholastic  year  Just  ended  a  successful  one. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mart  O'Nbil,  Superintendemt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  REAMS  CANYON,  ARIZ. 

Kkams  Canton,  Ariz.,  Juguti  19, 1895,  . 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Moqui  industrial  school 
and  the  Moqui  Indians. 

The  school  is  about  75  miles  due  north  IVom  Holbrook,  the  railway  station.  It  is 
in  a  narrow  canyon,  whore  a  number  of  springs  issue  from  either  side. 

The  Moqui  Indians  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation  from  east  to  west. 
There  are  seven  villages  built  on  the  terminal  points  of  three  high  mesas — three  on 
each  of  the  first  and  second  from  the  east  and  Oreiba  on  the  third  or  western  mesa. 
They  farm  the  adjacent  valleys  and  sand  hills,  and  have  terraced  gardens,  where  the 
springs  are.  They  raise  com,  beans,  watermelons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  garden 
vegetables  with  fair  success. 

Uoufss. — About  20  houses  were  roofed  and  floored  during  the  year,  and  the  Indians 
conipleteil  the  walls  of  about  the  same  number.  The  people  who  have  the  new  houses 
were  funiished  with  stoves,  bedsteads,  dishes,  and  some  with  chairs.  During  the 
summer  many  live  in  their  nouses  all  the  time,  while  others  live  in  them  when  con- 
venient.   A  few  live  in  the  houses  in  the  valley  during  the  whole  year. 

Weill. — Three  new  wells  were  dug  during  the  year,  and  are  now  furnishing  water. 

Oreiba  diffionlty. — ^The  Oreiba  disturbance  was  the  result  of  opposition  to  schools  and 
American  customs.  The  village  has  two  factions,  one  in  favor  and  the  other  opposed 
to  schools.  Those  opposed  to  schools  took  the  fields  at  M(Bncopie  from  the  possessors 
who  favored  the  schools,  hence  the  arrest  of  the  Oreibas.  The  opposition  is  now 
powerless,  and  in  a  few  years  will  disappear  if  the  leaders  are  not  returned  too  soon. 

Havigoes. — The  Nav^oes  occupy  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  this  keeps  up  strife  between  them  and  the  Moqnis  continually. 

Sohooli. — ^The  Moqui  industrial  school  enrolled  108  pupils  during  the  year.  The 
largest  number  enrolled  at  any  time  was  91 ;  at  this  time  a  numoer  were  refused 
admittance  for  want  of  room. 

Tbe  bovs  and  girls  were  detailed  the  first  of  every  month,  and  continued  during 
the  month  at  the  same  work  wh^re  practicable.  The  new  building  offered  the  boys 
a  chance  to  earn  some  money.  These  pupils  are  generally  ready  to  earn  something, 
and  many  of  them  maide  good  use  of  what  tliey  earned. 

Changes  of  teachers  in  both  schoolrooms  during  the  year  interfered  with  the 
work,  and  made  it  Icks  effective  than  it  would  have  been. 

The  InMilth  of  the  school  was  fair,  not  a  case  proving  fatal. 

Thn  buildings  are  old  and  not  adapted,  hence  n  new  building  was  erected  for  a 
gitls  dormitory  and  dining  room.  This  improves  things,  but  other  buildings  are 
badly  needed. 
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Two  day  schools  were  snccessfuUy  maiotained.  The  Oreiba  day  school  tras  in 
charge  of  the  same  teacher  all  the  year  aud  was  noted  for  its  regular  attendance. 
At  the  Polacoa  day  school  the  teacher  was  changed  in  January.  The  attendance 
here  was  iireiinlar.'  bnt  dunn^r  the  latter  half  of  the  year  it  improved  very  ninch. 

][.Mi<me. — Kev.  H:  R.  Voth  has  ciiarge  at  Oreiha,  and  Mr.  Cnrtis  P.  Coe  was  at  the 
second  mesa  until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  he  left  to  lake  up  similar  wurk  in 
Alaska. 

1  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  latent.  E.  H.  Plnmmer  and  Maj.  Constant  Wil- 
liams, actini;  agents  for  thu  Navajoea  for  the  support  tliey  gave  me,  and  to  Thomas 
V.  Keaiu,  who  helped  to  persuade  and  bring  the  children  into  school.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth  for  assistance  with  hostile  Oreilias,  aud  to  Curtis  P. 
Coe  with  the  second-mesa  people. 

My  gratitude  is  due  the  Department  for  its  prompt  action  in  the  Oreiba  trouble 
and  snpport  iu  other  matters,  ail  of  which  made  my  labors  much  more  etfective  auid 
pleasant. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  L.  Herjzog,  SuperiuiendeiU. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

PncENix,  Ariz.,  September  14^  1895, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  for  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1895. 

Active  work  was  resumed  on  September  1,  with  all  pupils  belonging  to  school 
preKcnt.  In  addition  to  our  regular  number  about  250  chihlren  applied  lor  admisnion 
and  were  refused  by  reason  of  lack  of  accommodations  as  well  as  inadequate 
appropriation. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  yfar  haabeen  157,  with  an  enrollment  of  202.  We 
have  had  bnt  few  dcHertions  and  practically  no  dissatisfaction.  Our  school  stands 
well  among  the  Indians  which,  together  with,  the  strong  support  given  by  Agent  J. 
Roe  Young,  enables  us  to  govern  the  school  with  but  little  irii-tiou. 

The  same  conditious  exist  this  year  as  last,  other  than  we  have  pushed  the  outing 
system,  and  placed  100  boys  and  girls  in  families  at  fair  wages. 

Great  gain  has  been  made  in  English  speaking  as  well  as  in  literary  and  manual 
work. 

Our  school  farm  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  four  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  cut 
and  stacked,  besides  one  crop  which  was  thrashed  yielding  4,000  ponndM  of  seed. 
All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  f'rnits,  etc,  were  raised,  which  has  assisted  the  school 
cook  greatly  m  varying  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  cattle  and  swine  are  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  are  as  fine  bred  as 
the  country  aflbrds.  Our  cows  furnish  abundance  of  milk ;  chickens,  quantities  of 
eggs;  aud  swine,  fresh  pork.  Altogether  our  farm  is  the  source  of  great  revenue  in 
the  way  of  giving  pnpils  additional  food  to  that  of  the  regular  rations  prescribed 
by  regulations,  as  well  showing  good  results  from  pupils'  labor. 

Our  employees  have  gotten  along  nicely  together,  aud  have  been  faithful,  willing, 
and  earnest  m  the  work  assigned  them,  and  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told  what  to 
do,  have  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  management.  With  such  a 
force  of  employees  good  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  building  are  iu  good  repair,  with  the  exception  of  laundry  and  bam,  which 
were  erected  ior  temporary  use  and  have  poorly  served  the  purpose  intended.  Our 
new  buildin(j:s  and  improvements,  consisting  of  boys' dormitory,  employees'  quarters 
(small  cottage),  hospital,  office,  blacksmith,  wagon,  tailor,  and  harn&ss  shops, 
kitchen,  etc.,  are  completed,  enabling  us  to  accommodate  about  300  pupils  this  year. 

Health  of  school  has  been  exceptionally  good.  No  deaths  and  but  little  serious 
illness. 

Pupils  have  been  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented.  They  are  good  workers,  honor- 
able and  willing,  and  really  desire  to  live  as  "good  white  people."  A  great  numlter 
of  our  pupils  have  purchased  sewing  machines,  bedsteads,  and  general  household 
goods,  with  money  earned  "  working  ont.''  They  have  sent  same  to  their  parents  on 
the  reservation  and  thus  endeavored  to  be  of  benefit  to  th'j  old  people  at  home. 

Altogether  the  school  has  mafle  great  progress,  not  only  assisting  the  Indians,  old 
and  young,  bnt  in  molding  public  opinion  to  the  effect  that  an  Indian  is  a  human 
being  and  capable  of  performing  work  alongside  of  the  whites. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  K>r  prompt  action  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  this 
school,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harwoop  Hall,  SnperinieniienU 

The  Commissioner  of  Ini>ian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Gbbenville  Indian  School, 

Pluma$  County,  Cat,,  July  6, 1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annaal  report  of  the  Greenville  Indian 
boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  Jnue  30,  1895. 

The  progress  made  in  the  school  has  been  very  gratifying.  Many  pupils  have  taken 
np  language,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  and  have  steadily  advauce<l. 

On  the  last  day  of  school  the  children  gave  a  little  exhibition,  which  was  a  sur- 
prise to  thofte  who  doubt  the  ability  of  Indian  children  to  learn. 

The  school  has  been  more  easily  managed  this  year  than  last,  and  the  pupils  have 
been  more  contented.  There  have  been  only  two  runaways,  and  they  were  gone  only 
a  few  days. 

Aithongh  we  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  pupils  than  moral  suasion,  the 
school  has  been  full  most  of  the  year,  and,  in  fact,  we  had  to  refuse  admittance  to 
some  for  lack  of  accommodation. 

The  Indian  fathers  are  becoming  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
for  that  reason,  and  otheis,  it  is  greatly  desired  that  the  Government  take  full  charge 
of  the  school  and  put  up  lareer  buihlmg^  so  that  the  children  of  the  five  little  val- 
leys within  a  radius  of  30  miles  may  be  provided  for. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkable.  We  have  bad  but  one  case  of 
serious  illness — that  of  a  girl  of  11  who  had  an  intermittent  fever,  llie  doctor  said 
it  was  not  at  all  dangerous  if  properly  treated,  but  a^rainst  his  orders  and  our 
wishes  the  child  was  taken  to  a  camp  by  her  parents  and  died  there  not  a  week  hiter. 
Strange  to  say  her  death  caused  very  little  uneasiness  among  the  parents  of  other 
children  in  the  school,  and  none  were  withdrawn  on  that  account.  This  one  fact  is 
very  encouraging--denotiug  as  it  does  a  dying  out  of  superstitions  fears. 

The  Womens'  National  Indian  AsMociatinn  has  added  a  new  wing  to  the  dormitory 
fbr  the  use  of  the  employees,  and  for  sewing  room,  sitting  room,  etc. — cost,  $850.  A 
large  bell  and  belfry  nave  been  added  this  year. 

The  boys  milked  and  cared  for  20  cows,  fed  and  curried  4  horses,  besides  clearing 
several  acres  of  laud,  cutting  44  cords  of  wood,  making  a  small  vegetable  garden, 
and  various  other  duties. 

The  girls  are  learning  to  do  neat  work  in  the  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  kitchen 
and  laundry.  They  are  alMO  making  great  improvement  in  sewing,  and  even  the 
little  6-year  old  girls  are  learning  to  use  the  needle. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  maintain  strict  discipline  during  school  and  work  hours, 
ami  to  make  the  children  feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible  during  play  hours,  by 
providing  them  with  games,  suggesting  new  amusements  and  telling  stories  or 
reading  to  them  oveninfi^s.  One  of  the  last  ineideuts  of  the  term  gives  testimony  of 
onr  success.  Jnne  28  (Friday  evening),  being  the  lust  school  day  of  the  term,  I  told 
the  children  that  those  who  wished  to  could  go  home,  and  asked  them  to  shake  hands 
and  say  '* good-bye''  first.  The  children  of  one  family  went  home  and  all  the  others 
stayed  until  Sunday  evening,  and  even  then  some  went  very  reluctantly,  but  not  one 
failed  to  hunt  np  all  the  teachers  to  bid  them  good-bye. 

The  last  of  the  month  we  were  very  pleasantly  and  helpfully  visited  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  S.  Quinton  and  Supervisor  Moss. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  yon  have  considered  this  school,  I  am, 
sincerely. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Edward  N.  Amknt,  Superintendent, 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FERRIS,  CAL 

Indian  School,  Prrris,  Cal.,  Anguet  14^  1895. 

Sir:  I  ha^e  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  1895 : 

Ferris  being  one  of  the  smallest  schools  in  the  service  our  appropriation  is  in  con- 
sequence inconveniently  small  and  our  employee  list  generally  too  short.  The  fact, 
however,  of  having  but  a  small  body  of  pupils  gives  an  opportunity  for  reaching  the 
individual  that  is  not  always  enjoyed  in  the  larger  schools.  The  individual  method 
of  instruction  is  nowhere  more  appropriate  than  in  the  Indian  Service.  Of  necessity, 
these  children  look  to  the  employee  as  their  example  and  source  of  knowle<lge  in  the 
preparation  for  a  new  life — a  life  unknown  to  and  unwished  for  by  their  parents — 
and  the  demand  is  apparent  that  they  be  reached  individually  by  teachers  whose 
precepts  are  true  and  whose  habits  are  free  from  vice.  So  in  some  ways,  but  not 
flPOToially,  there  is  an  advantage  in  a  small  enrollment. 
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This  school  waa  bailt  on  the  kind  of  land  usually  finally  selected  for  an  Indian 
reservation— the  poorest  in  the  locality.  In  looking  over  the  valleys  in  this  portion 
of  California  the  truth  is  forced  on  one  that  there  is  scarcely  any  place  that  could 
have  been  considered  nt  all  that  would  not  be  a  more  fortunate  site  than  the  one 
selected.  There  is  no  natural  drainage,  the  ground  being  almost  level.  The  soil 
is  an  adobe  that  bakes  hard  after  being  wet,  and  seems  exceedingly  poor  in  plant 
food ;  and  the  irrigation  district,  at  a  very  high  ])rico,  is^ablo  to  furuish  only  enongh 
ivater  to  keep  a  few  plants  and  a  very  small  patch  of  grass  alive.  This  leads  to  t-he 
conclusion  that  only  by  pumping  our  own  water  and  making  a  soil  with  fertilizers 
can  we  make  of  this  such  a  farm  as  it  should  be.  In  a  few  places  on  the  farm  the 
soil  is  quite  good  and  there  the  abundant  yield  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  when 
the  conditions  are  right.  From  present  indications  water  can  be  pumped  at  less 
expense  than  it  can  be  bought. 

A  new  storehouse  and  a  lanndrv  erected  during  the  year  have  added  greatly  to 
the  equipment  of  the  school.  A  hospital  is  now  being  built  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  for  in  the  past  sick  children  liave  been  obliged  to  lie  in  the  dormitory  to 
their  added  discomfort  aud  the  jeopardy  of  those  who  are  well. 

The  fruit  trees  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth  during  the  spring,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  little  frnit  next  year  and  a  great  deal  more  the  year  following. 

Those  pupils  who  have  had  the  benefit  6f  continuous  instruction  by  one  teacher 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  schoolroom,  have  made  commendable  progress,  and  our 
advanced  class  has  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  follow  the  wish  of  your  office  by  placing  in  families  of 
this  vicinity  children  who  have  received  the  preliminary  training  for  their  work  in 
this  school.  During  the  past  six  months  a  dozen  girls  have  been  sent  out,  and  they 
are  at  the  present  time  happily  situated  in.  good  homes,  and  have  done  so  well  that 
applications  are  now  being  received  for  more  girls  than  we  can  furnish.  Some  of 
the  boys  have  bad  work  temporarily,  but  so  many  men,  who  are  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, are  out  of  employment  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  situations  for 
them  than  for  the  girls.  It  will  probably  be  easier  in  the  near  future,  aud  it  is 
hoped  that  when  the  Indians  of  southern  California  have  their  land  all  watered 
the  lessons  they  are  learning  now  among  their  white  neighbors  will  very  speedily 
enable  them  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  Instead  of  the  mere  existence  they  gain  at 
present. 

All  the  pupils  understand  their  Indian  language  and  Spanish  when  they  come  to 
the  school .  Up  to  six  months  ago  it  was  the  universal  langnago  at  the  school  out- 
side of  the  class  rooms,  even  in  the  presence  of  employees.  Wliat  was  considered 
impossible  has  been  with  very  little  difficnlty  achieved,  and  the  English  language, 
as  well  as  English  customs,  prevails. 

The  health  of  the  school  nas  been  uniformly  good,  and  in  only  one  instance  has 
it  been  necessary  to  require  the  services  of  a  physician  between  the  visits  of  Dr. 
Wainewright. 

More  pupils  desire  admission  to  the  school  than  can  be  provided  for,  and  this  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  one  that  we  have  now  only  two  schoolrooms,  no  assem- 
bly room,  aud  no  sufficient  sitting  room  for  the  boys,  makes  the  erection  of  a  four- 
room  school  building,  with  au  assembly  room  and  office,  very  necessary.  We  could 
then  accommodate  more  than  200  pupils  by  building  this  year  a  small  two-story 
building  for  sewing  room,  employees'  kitcheu,  dining  room  and  sitting  room,  and 
employees'  rooms  out  of  the  appropriation  now  available.  The  capacity  of  the  school 
would  thus  be  doubled  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense,  and  its  usefulness  in  the 
education  more  than  doubled  by  the  addition  of  departments  that  can  not  now  be 
maintained. 

Several  of  the  employees  have  performed  their  work  with  a  zeal  that  manifests  au 
interest  beyond  the  drawing  of  a  salary,  and  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Indians 
of  this  locnlity  and  the  special  commendation  that  they  have  received  in  former 
communications. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  personal  obligations  to  your  office  for  the  considerate 
treatment  that  I  have  received. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  A.  Allkn,  SuperintendenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  POTTER  VALLEY,  CAL. 

Potter  Vallky,  Cal.,  August  5, 1896, 

Sir:  I  received  my  annual  report  blank  a  few  days  since  and  send  it  with  this 
report : 

Aly  school  term  closed  Wednesday,  July  31,  1895.  On  Thursday,  August  1,  we  had 
a  fine  entertainment  and  picnic.    Many  of  our  most  highly  oultivateu  white  people 
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were  in  attenflance.  Wo  hacl  competent  judges  present  who  passed  decision  on  the 
best  declatiintioiis  iu  the  different  srades,  and  prizes  were  awarded,  the  prizes  alto- 
^fther amunuting  to $30,  all  provided  by  inyselr.  The  judges  pronounced  the  speak- 
ing, singing  etc.,  eqnal  to  that  of  white  children  in  any  school  entertainment. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  speech  from  the  c  iptaiii  of  the  tribe.  Ho  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  advancement  and  iiiiprov.eiuent  of  the  children ;  of  his  joy  in  living 
to  see  the  day  that  his  people  were  thus  coming  up  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  of  his 
and  his  people*s  gratitude  to  God  and  our  grand  old  Government  in  giving  them 
thcKO  blessea  o])portnnities  for  this  improvement.  He  closed  by  thanking  the  white 
people  for  their  presence,  enconragement,  and  help.  I  have  not  given  his  exact 
words,  but  the  speech  was  excellent  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  all. 

1  give  yon  these  items  to  show  yon  that  yonr  work  for  and  interest  in  this  poor, 
degraded  people  is  not  in  vain.  We  have  had  two  successful  entertainments  during 
the  year:  I  deem  them  nn  excellent  means  of  bringing  pupils  out  of  their  old  ways 
into  our  ways. 

All  nre*ngain  restcvred  to  health  and  will  soon  be  in  the  bop  tields.  Accept  our 
thanks  over  again  for  nil  your  kindness  to  us. 

Most  kinceruly  yours,  Mattik  L.  Chamberlain. 

The  CoMMis.sioKKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  UPPER  LAKE.  CAL. 

Upper  Lake,  Lake  County,  Cal.,  July  5, 1895, 

Sir:  In  submitting  my  ^* school  statistics  accompanying  annual  report"  I  have 
endeavored  to  answer  truthfully  every  question.  If  not  satisfactory,  please  state 
in  what  respect,  and,  if  necessary,  will  make  out  a  new  report.  The  same  was  not 
received  until  the  fourth  quarterly  report  wasforwarded.  Monthly  reports  have  been 
a  great  aid  to  the  teacher.  Ima^nave  blundered  somewhat  in  writing  down  expenses, 
etc.,  in  annual  report,  but  I  think  you  will  understand  it.  I  am  unable  to  give  all 
nnmes  of  charitable  donors.  My  portion  has  been  between  $40  and  $50.  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  and  others  have  given  their  share  in  clothing,  Christmas  bookn. 
and  cards.  More  than  a  year  ago  a  sweet-toned  organ  was  presented  to  the  school 
by  a  lady  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Indians  purchased  and  paid  for  their  land  by  hop  picking  a  few  years  ago,  and 
have  a  deed.  This  year  they  have  raised  several  tons  of  barley,  hay,  and  alfalfa.  It 
will  prevent  their  horses  from  suffering  this  next  winter.  A  small  portion  has  been 
used  as  a  garden.    Nothing  belongs  to  the  school. 

The  school  building  was  built  by  Home  Missions  and  Indians.  Each  own  one-hal  f. 
The  rent  money  ($8.33  a  month,  paid  by  the  Government)  is  all  spent  for  the  benetit 
of  the  school— for  the  purchase  of  books,  pens,  ink,  paper,  fuel,  and  other  things 
needed.  The  building  may  be  worth  $300.  It  needs  to  be  linished  inside  and  painted. 
There  are  no  funds  at  present  for  that  purpose.  It  sits  on  a  hill,  and  the  location  is 
healthy. 

The  small  amount  of  land  that  they  possess  is  not  sufficient  that  all  may  have  a 
home,  therefore  several  families  stay  from  4  to  8  miles  away.  All  counted,  there  are 
only  about  20  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  rancheria.  When  school  was  tir^t 
opened,  for  several  months,  young  men  and  women  over  18  years  of  age  attended 
school  a  sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writin$r«  and  keeping 
acconnts.    All  but  three  or  four  of  that  number  are  away  or  nave  families  to  support. 

I  think  my  explanations  are  plain. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Colk. 

REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  COLO 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  September  1, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  auuuul  report  for  the  year  1895. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  attendance  was  183.  Of  these  71  were  Kavajos,  this  num- 
ber being  an  index  of  our  success  among  that  tribe,  formerly  so  opposed  to  educational 
schemes. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  vigorously  advanced  with  the  result 
that  no  diseases,  other  than  hereditary  ones,  have  been  noted. 

The  following  list  of  industrial  work  will  indicate  that  laziness  has  not  been  a 
featnre  at  this  school:  Dining  room  lengthened  to  125  feet  by  removal  of  partitions; 
kitchen  enlarged  and  pantries  orecttMl.  Reservoir  45  by  90  by  6  feet  graded  and 
cemented.  Building  100  by  18  fe^t  moved  a  distance  of  300  feet,  replastered,  and  a 
plunge  bath  12  by  36  by  4  feet  built,  bricked,  and  cemented,  with  steam  and  water  feed 
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and  diHchnrge  pipes  put  in,  and  a  clotbee  room  placed  at  one  end.  Conrerted  ^e  old 
opera  hoase  into  a  barn  having  11  stalls  for  horses  and  15  for  cows;  also  room  for 
storing  50  tons  of  hay  and  all  school  wagons.  Changed  a  bnilding  into  ooal  and  wood- 
house  having  sufficient  space  lor  all  agricultural  implemente  and  compartments  for 
lumber  and  lime.  Painted  bakery  and  milk  house,  roofs  of  6  large  buildings,  and 
inside  of  dining  room  nnd  kitcben.  Whitewashed  barn,  warehouses,  and  board  and 
pi('k«t  fences.  Dug  1,000  feet  of  ditcbes  for  pipe  and  flnming,  in  connection  with 
waterworks  system  and  for  drainage.  Built  a  milk  house  16  by  20  feet,  and  a  bakery 
20  by  40  feet,  in  which  was  erecte*!  2  ovens  with  baking  capacity  for  1,000  jieople. 
Constructed  100  rods  of  board  fence,  55  rods  of  picket  fence,  and  233  rods  of  wire  fence. 
Built  2,500  feet  of  sidewalk  and  constructed  2  miles  of  irrigating  ditch  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  for  150  acres.  Broke  and  fenced  in  50  acres  of  new  land.  Tore  down 
12  worthless  residences  nnd  finished  removing  20  more,  besides  leveling  fonndationB. 


EBtimaied  crops. 


Beans bushels..  50 

Cabbage pounds. .  10, 000 

OatH bushels..  1,000 

Otiion  sets do 5 

Potatoes do 500 

Sorgbum tons..  15 

Beets pounds . .  10, 000 


Ha^ tons.. 

Onions bushels.. 

Pease do 

Radishes do 

Turnips do 

Fruit gallons.. 


5 
75 
60 
10 
400 
40 


Manufactured  in  sewing  room. 


Sheets 128 

Towels 176 

Chemises 18 

Drawers 386 

Garters pairs..  131 

Shirts  17 

Skirts 71 

Waists 83 


Aprons 146 

Covers,  calico 6 

Dresses 124 

Pants,  jean 80 

Undershirts 54 

Suspenders 19 

Pillowcases 74 

Curtains 80 

Night  dresses 37 

It  is  well  to  add  that  in  the  repairs  and  improvements  above  specified  under 
industrial  work,  with  the  exception  of  cement,  lime,  and  nails,  no  expense  was 
incurred,  and  that  the  labor,  requiring,  as  it  did,  skilled  and  intelligent  supervision, 
was  performed*  wholly  by  employees  and  pupils  of  the  school,  and  this  gratifying 
exhibit  is  clear  evidence  of  the  ability  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  respective 
employees,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  here  expressed  for  the  willinffuess  and  readiness 
with  which  t|^ey  have  cooperated  with  me.  All  have  discharged  their  duties  with 
rare  fidelity. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  many  conrte- 
sies  and  its  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  H.  Brebn, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursifig  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  September  IS,  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895. 

Plant— Tbe  plant  comprises  168  acres  of  level  adobe  land,  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  which  are  tbe  buildings.  The  general  froutage  of  tbe  buildiugs  is  south.  The 
boys'  dormitory  building,  a  two-story  brick,  stands  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  luwn  and 
faced  south.  This  coutams  boys'  dormitories,  employees'  rooms,  employees'  kitchen 
and  diuiugroom,  drug  room,  and  office.  From  the  front  of  this  building  to  the  gate 
is  405  feet,  consiKtiu^  of  »  lawn  bordered  by  shaded  driveways  and  intersected  by  a 
foot  walk  from  tbe  Iront  of  tbe  building  to  the  trateway. 

South  and  west  of  tbis  building,  and  facing  the  lawn  on  the  east,  is  the  girls'  dor- 
mitorv,  a  two-story  brick,  containing  basement  storerooms,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms, 
sujierintendent's  rooms,  reception  room,  girls'  dormitories,  infirmary,  sewing  room, 
bathrooms,  and  employees'  rooms. 

Opposite,  across  tbe  lawn  from  the  girls'  dormitory  and  facing  south,  is  the. shops 
building,  a  two-story  brick,  with  cari)enter  shop  downstairs  and  a  shoe  and  bamets 
shop  upstairs. 
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Sooth  ifnd  a  little  east  of  the  shops  bailding  is  the  schoolhouse  and  assembly  hall, 
a  two-story  ftrame  building  facing  west,  oontaining  three  rooms  and  halls  dowastairs 
and  an  nssambly  room  upstairs. 

Directly  west  of  the  boys'  dormitory  and  facing  south  is  the  laundry  and  boys' 
lavatory,  a  two-storv  frame,  containing  wash  room,  boys'  bathroom,  and  laratory 
room  downstairs,  antf  an  ironing  room,  linen  room,  and  drying  room  upstairs. 

North  and  west  of  the  laundry  and  lavatorv  building  is  a  ponltry  house  surrounded 
by  a  wire  feaoe,  on  the  f^pot  formerly  oconpiea  by  the  blacksmith  shop.  North  of  this 
is  a  frame  bam  40  by  80  feet,  facing  east.  North  of  the  barn  is  a  cattle  shed  24  by 
40  feet,  fronting  east,  and  northeast  of  the  bam  is  an  implement  shed  18  by  80  feet, 
frontinsT  east;  and  north  of  the  boys'  dormitory  are  a  commisssry  aud  an  ice  house. 
West  of  these  are  a  milk  house  and  a  guardhouse,  while  still  farther  west  aud  yet 
rast  of  the  laundry  and  lavatory  is  the  new  commissary  recently  completed.  Nortii 
and  east  of  the  boys'  dormitory  are  a  beehouse,  a  bee  shed,  a  lumber  house,  and  a 
iVutt-box  and  beehive  factory,  north  of  which  is  the  blacksmith  shop  recently 
removed.  Such  is  the  plant,  withont  locating  coal  houses,  oil  houses,  and  privies, 
all  of  which  lure  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  except  possibly  the  old  lumber  storeroom. 

literaiy  work. — On  this  subject  I  submit  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  as 
follows : 

Atttndaiiee.— There  have  been  some  tluctiiatioDs  in  attendftnce,  as  there  will  be  in  any  school,  bnt 
since  the  middle  of  November,  1894,  when  the  largest  delexatiim  of  new  popils  arrived,  the  atiendan4<« 
has  been  steady  and  the  average  for  each  qoarter  has  increased.  Ilie  attendance  fur  each  quarter  in 
days  is  AS  follows :  First  qoarter,  8,040;  second  qnarter,  10.457:  third  quarter,  11,444;  fourth  quarter, 
11,857.  giving  a  total  of  32.707  days.  The  quarterly  averagM  for  the  year  follow :  First  quarter.  07.27; 
aecond  onaiier,  113.68;  third  quarter,  127.16;  fourth  qnarter,  130.80,  with  an  average  for  the  year  of 
117.10.  During  the  year  36  pupils  have  gnne  away  and  61  have  come  in,  making  a  net  gain  ot  26  for 
the  year. 

Teaohers.— Soon  after  the  beginning  of  school  in  September,  1801.  Mrs.  M.  V.  Lemmon,  then  in  charge 
of  the  advanced  primarv  department,  was  made  matron.  Miss  Freddie  A.  Hough,  previously  In 
charge  of  the  primary  dej^artroent,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  advan<«d  primary  and  naa  so  continued. 
Mias  Allie  L.  Snyder  was  sent  here  by  tne  Honorable  Cmnmiaaioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  took  charge  of 
the  primary  department  and  has  so  continued.  Of  tJie  work  of  these  teachers  I  can  not  speak  in  too 
high  terma.  Tney  have  worked  early  aud  late;  have  had  their  rooms  full  to  overflowing;  have  met 
and  overcome  varions  obstacles;  have  seen  the  results  of  their  labors,  which  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. The  school  now  shows  the  results  of  having  steady  teachem  and  steady  iustmction  by  being 
much  better  prM)ared  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year  than  it  was  for  that  of  last  year. 

Atlanta  Xzposltion — By  a  letter  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs,  the  teachers 
were  Instructed  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  school  work  for  the  Atlanta  Exnosition.  All  entered  upon 
the  work  with  diligence,  and  a  most  creditable  set  of  papers  and  other  exnibitn  were  sent. 

Besnlts.— In  lookmg  over  the  work^>f  the  year,  I  mnat  name  as  the  first  and  the  foremost  the  acquire- 
ment of  English.  Thn  is  especially  true  of  theprimary  children,  where  a  large  number  have  been  under 
inatmction  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  when  they  entered  the  school.  All  now  speak 
English  quite  well,  and  some  very  well.  In  the  other  departments  the  improvement  has  not  been  so 
marked,  because  the  pupils  knew  the  language  fairly  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  yet  in  ability 
to  understand  and  use  the  language  there  has  been  good  advancement.  Plain  cuanciation,  good 
understanding  of  words  spoken  and  read,  good  writing,  and  good  composition  are  the  results  that 
have  accompanied  the  above.  In  the  regular  studies  good  progress  has  been  made  by  nearly  all  the 
pupils,  though  some  have  fallen  behind— raainlv  those  who  nave  not  made  a  continued  effort  to  get 
ahead.    In  regard  to  my  own  work,  I  may  sav  that  the  above  concerns  it  as  well  as  that  of  the  others. 

At  the  beguining  of  the  vear  I  reorganizea  the  grades,  making  what  I  regarded  as  a  Just  clasAifica- 
tion.  These  grades  were  then  put  to  work  in  what  they  most  seemed  to  need,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  gratifying.  The  progress  of  the  classes  in  language  and  geography  has  been  greatest,  still 
the  other  classes  have  done  well.  The  pnpils  are  now  able  to  write  very  good  letters  and  stones, 
whereaa  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  their  letters  were  poor  and  their  stories  execrable,  or  none  at  all. 
In  geography  I  ceased  early  in  the  year  to  follow  the  text- book  closely,  and  have  since  given  matter, 
written  by  myself.  The  result  has  oeen  that  the  children  have  been  hoard  conversing  about  their 
gengmnhy  lessons,  both  among  themselves  and  with  employees. 

In  acnool  discipline  there  has  been  only  one  case  with  which  severe  measures  had  to  be  employed. 
In  this  case  the  same  trouble  may  arise  again,  though  I  hardly  look  for  it.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  the  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  a  successful  one,  hard,  constant  work  having  been  the  means 
of  success. 

*  Xatraa. — ^The  matron's  work  has  been  better  done  than  ever  before,  but.  with  the 
number  of  children  and  two  buildings,  the  work  has  necessarily  been^almost  exclu- 
sivelj  housekeeping,  allowing  very  little  time  for  that  work  so  essential  (Vom  the 
school  mother  toward  and  for  the  girls;  yet  both  girls  and  boys  are  polite,  well 
spoken,  and  fairly  thoughtful. 
SeamstrsM. — Miss  Alexander's  work  has  been  up  to  her  usual  high  standard,  and  the 

anantity  of  it  has  been  sufficient,  as  shown  by  the  statistical  table  presented  with 
ills  report;  bnt  it  is  as  a  moral  force  in  the  school  that  she  is  of  greatest  value. 

lanndrssB. — Mrs.  Richardson  is  one  example  of  the  value  as  a  citizen  of  a  full-blood 
Indian  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  good  training.  She  is  faithful,  indus- 
triotui,  and  efficient  to  a  degree  that  we  depend  on  the  laundry  for  its  regular  output 
with  just  as  little  concern  as  we  entertain  for  the  revolutions  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

Carpentry. — Again  'Hhis  department  has  been  a  most  signal  failure,''  so  far  as 
teaching  the  boys  carpentry,  regularity  or  industry  was  concerned.    *    »    * 

Xitohen  and  dining  room. — There  can  not  be  found  In  the  State,  I  think,  two  rooms 
devoted  to  feeding  the  same  number  of  '^  regulars  *'  which  are  better  kept  or  where 
tb^  food  is  better  prepared  or  better  relished.    At  any  time  now  X  can  furnish  to  an^ 
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school  needing  such,  a  ^ood,  iadustrious,  second  cook,  ia  the  x>6rBoa  of  a  fall-blood 
Inflian  boy,  who  is  as  taithfiil  as  desert  sunshine. 

Farm  and  garden. — ^There  is  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year  in  this  depart- 
ment/ the  present  farmer  being  fairly  industrious.  He  knows  nothing  of  irrigation, 
very  little  of  handling  stock  successfully,  and  has  little  or  no  system  in  his  work. 
His  lack  of  knowledge  in  hay-handling,  combine<l  with  some  rain,  mak^s  our  home 
supply  of  hay  a  most  indift'erent  article.  He  has  been,  however,  considerably  ham- 
pered by  the  worse  than  bad  condition  in  which  the  farm  was  left  by  a  predecessor, 
of  whom  I  have  suid  enough.     *    •     * 

We  have  now  20  acres  ready  to  be  Heeded  to  hay  and  5  acres  now  so  leveled  as  to 
be  ready  for  planting  to  fruit  trees.  One  more  year's  work  should  add  10  acres  to 
the  bay  land  and  5  more  acres  to  the  orchard.  Bv  such  reductions  the  400  loafls  of 
manure  we  can  annually  put  upon  the  land  will  keep  it  in  such  condition  as  will 
enable  us  to  have  such  vegetables  as  belong  to  our  environments,  for  both  summer 
and  winter  use. 

live  stock. — As  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  this  has  been  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
school  this  yenr.  I  asked  authority  to  make  some  exchanges  at  a  time  exchange« 
could  have  been  made  to  advantage.  This  was  denied,  and  I  was  authorized  to 
butcher.  Before  the  cattle  could  be  put  in  beef  condition  this  was  countermanded 
by  telegram  and  ex<'hanges  outhorized,  but  the  opportunities  were  gone.  Already 
an  age  had  been  reached  that  made  trimming  necessary.  The  temporary  fever  made 
heavy  reductions  in  flesh,  t^'be  made  up  on  bought  feed.  Now,  as  soon  as  beef  con- 
dition is  reached,  the  animals  will  be  slaughtered  and  eaten,  but  the  beef  fVom  them 
will  cost  us  abont  three  times  the  contract  price.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  con- 
dition arose.  The  Ibss  by  death  has  been  a  greater  percent  than  is  at  all  justifiable. 
Such  losses  on  my  own  farm  would  soon  drive  mo  to  bankruptcy,  notwithstanding 
my  salary. 

Concerning  the  horses,  5  are  good,  3  injured  by  neglect;  4  are  aged,  respectively, 
8nip,  14  years;  Dolly,  11  years,  and  8am  and  Pete  ^re somewhere  between  20 and  3U; 
2  are  2-year-old  colts.  Sam  and  Snip  shonld  be  sold,  and  replaced  by  a  light  team 
for  road  work  and  light  farm  work,  as  the  heavy  teams  arc  too  slow  for  such  work. 

Beet.— The  apiary  has  proven  most  satisfactory  this  year.  The  yield  of  honey  has 
been  fair,  and,  though  the  work  of  the  season  was  directed  to  breeding  and  strength- 
ening existing  colonies,  the  losses  have  been  almost  retrieved,  and  existing  colonies 
will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  excellent  shape. 

Irrigation. — After  nine  years  of  anuovance,  this  matter  is  in  good  shape,  and  we  are 
now  masters  of  the  situation,  and  will  be  likely  to  remain  in  this  position. 

Employees. — To  my  wife,  my  clerk,  three  teachers,  shoe  and  harness  maker,  physi- 
cian, seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook,  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess attained.  The  farmer  has  done  his  best,  and  may  iu  time  attain  a  degree  of 
success.     *     •     « 

The  following  is  a  statistical  table  of  school  ])roducts  for  the  year: 


Sewhuj  room. 

Api'<ms,  assorted 185 

Bonnets,  huu 6 

Capes,  shoulder 2 

Chcmiloons 76 

Cloths,  table 24 

Coats,  shirting 2 

Curtains,  window 41 

Drawers,  assorted pa  i  i  s . .  151 

Dresses,  assorted 92 

Dresses,  nigh( 35 

Pants,  jean,  boys' pairs..  1 

Pants,  shirting,  boys' do. ..  3 

Pillowcases 142 

Pillow  shams 24 

Sheets,  bed 112 

Shirts,  hickory 98 

Skirts 9 

Socks,  wool,  boys' pairs. .  1 

Socks,  wool,  men's do. . .  5 

Towels 61 

Undershirts 124 

Waists 11 

Dairy, 

Butter pounds. .  1, 712 

Milk gallons. .  7, 069 


Carpenter  shop. 

Cart,  hand 

Buildings,  house,  poultry... 
Buildings,  storeroom 


I 
1 
1 


Shoe  and  harness  shop. 

Harness,  double,  heavy sets. 

Lines do.. 

Shoes,  boys' pairs. 

Shoes,  men's do. . 

Shoes,  misses' 1 do.. 

Shoes,  women's do.. 

Farm  and  garden. 

Beets pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Oats do.. 

Pnmpkius 

Sorgh  urn tons 


Increase  of  stock. 


Calves 


3 
130 
2U 

i:s 

64 


8,926 

25i 

6 

300 
o 


12 


Apiary. 
Beeswax pounds. 
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Sewerage. — .Sewerage  is  Axceedingly  difficult,  aDdismaiDtaiDedotan  immense  ontlay 
of  labor,  uut  I  poHitively  decline  to  admit  that  it  is  anyway  dangerous.  I  decline  to 
admit  this  because  tbe  system  is  planned  along  tbe  line  of  mod(*rn  methods  of  gar- 
bage disposal  from  tbe  study  of  tbe  metbods  used  by  some  European  and  American 
towns  which  do  not  use  water  courses  as  '^dumping  gronnds.".  Again,  I  decline  to 
admit  it  because  of  the  fact  that  in  four  years'  time  there  has  been  but  one  case  of 
sickness  on  tbe  place  that  might  be  attributAble  to  bad  sewerage,  and  the  occasion 
for  this  was  caused  by  sucb  stoppage  of  a  6-inch  soil  pipe  as  necessitated  taking  it 
up  and  cleaning— a  condition  just  as  liable  to  arise  if  the  pipes  ran  into  the  river  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     *     •     * 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  upon  the  place  five  cellars—one  dug  in  the  eighties, 
and  neither  walled  nor  planked;  auother  in  1892.  and  another  in  1893.  The  walls  of 
none  of  these  are  protected.  All  are  in  use,  and  have  been  since  their  completion. 
The  other  two  are  walled.  The  cellars  vary  in  depth  from  4  to  7  feet.  Three  times 
during  the  four  years  surface  water  has  run  once  into  each  of  three  cellars.  In 
one  case  as  much  as  a  tubfull  ran  in  before  the  leak  was  discovered  and  stopped.  On 
enob  of  the  other  two  occasions  the  water  stood  about  2  inches  on  the  noor  when 
tbe  storm  was  over,  but  was  absorbed  by  the  dry  earthen  floors  so  readily  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  dip  it  out.  At  no  other  time,  to  my  knowledge,  has  there  been 
water  in  any  of  these  except  as  it  was  taken  by  manual  labor  for  some  purpose  to 
wbich  water  was  a  necessity,  and  at  no  time  has  water  risen  in  any  of  these.  Again,  I 
have,  at  seven  different  times,  dug  down  to  water  here  on  the  place,  and  tbe  nearest 
I  have  ever  fonnd  it  to  the  surface  was  16  feet  2  inches. 

From  the  verv  best  sources — medical  andscientific—and  from  examinationsof  public 
institutions,  I  nave  gained  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the  practical  disjiosition 
of  waste. 

The  plumbing  which  leads  directly  to  the  sewerage  system  bas,  for  each  washbowl, 
every  sink,  ana  every  bath  tub,  a  trap  between  such  vessel  and  the  floor,  inside  tbe 
house.  The  waste  pipes  from  these  are  lead,  and  each  one  leads  to  an  iron  waste  pipe. 
E^cb  joint  of  tlie  iron  pipe  was  first  packed  with  oakum,  afker  which  meltedlead  was 
poured  in,  which,  upon  cooling,  was  packed  with  a  tamping  rod  hammered  with  a 
mallet.  So  firm  have  I  foundsonie  of  these  joints,  upon  taking  out  some  of  the  pipe  on 
one  occasion,  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  separate  at  the  joints,  but  was  necessary  to  take 
a  sledge  hammer  and  break  the  sections.  Each  of  these  iron  pipes  is  trapped  where  it 
leaves  tbe  building,  and  a  ventilating  pipe  is  carried  fi*om  tbe  waste  pipe,  between 
tbe  trap  and  the  cesspool,  up  above  the  roof.  This  is  tbe  condition  of  every  waste 
pipe  on  the  place.  These  waste  pipes  are  buried  from  3  to  6  feet,  as  the  fall  may 
require. 

From  laundry  and  bathrooms  tbe  waste  ran  through  the  traps  mentioned  direct  to 
tbe  cesspools.  From  the  kitchen  the  arrangement  is  ditferent.  The  waste  passcH 
througb  the  traps  mentioned,  and  about  6  feet  from  where  the  waste  pipe  leaves  the 
wall  of  the  building  I  made  an  excavation  and  boarded  it  up,  planking  the  bottom 
and  sides.  Inside  of  tbis  I  placed  a  heavy  strong  box,  which,  as  I  remember  it,  in 
30  inches  deep,  30  inches  wide,  and  10  feet  long.  This  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments; the  nrst  is  4  feet  long  and  is  filled  with  cobblestones  from  the  river;  into 
this  tbe  waste  water  falls  from  the  sink,  is  cooled,  and  most  of  the  grease  is  deposited 
U]>on  the  cobblestones.  The  water  then  flows  under  the  partition  into  the  next  com- 
partment, which  is  filled  witb  smaller  stones  and  gravel.  From  this  the  water  passes 
througb  a  perforated  partition  into  the  tbird  compartment,  thence  througb  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  into  tbe  waste  pipe,  whicb  conducts  it  to  the  cesspool.  This  box  of 
cobblestones  and  gravel  is  taken  out  from  time  to  time  and  emptied,  refilled^  witb 
clean  rock  and  gravel,  replaced,  and  covered  with  boards,  upon  which  is  placed  a  foot 
of  fresh  eartb. 

The  cesspools  are  at  least  30  feet  from  the  buildings.  We  dig  through  about  6  feet 
of  adobe  soil,  then  build  casings,  for  the  next  6  or  8  feet  is  througb  loose,  water- 
worn,  rounded  sand  that  will  cave  badly  if  not  supported.  At  from  10  to  12  feet 
from  the  surface  we  reach  coarse  water-worn  gravel,  which  is  succeeded  by  water- 
worn  cobblestones.  At  from  16  feet  2  inches  to  20  feet  we  strike  the  sbeet  water 
which  underlies  tbe  entire  vallev  of  the  Grand  River.  Tbis  water  we  dip  and  pump 
out — all  the  time  digging— till  the  inflow  forces  us  to  stop.  From  the  time  of  strik- 
ing the  sand  the  casing  is  driven  down  as  rapidly  as  the  material  below  is  removed. 
W%en  we  have  finished  we  have  from  2  to  3  feet  of  this  sheet  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation.  Into  tbis  tbe  waste  water  from  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathrooms 
is  poured.  Tbe  water  and  the  loose  porous  material  at  the  bottom  and  tbe  loose 
absorbing  sand  make  an  almost  ideal  cesspool.  The  pools  are  then  covered  with 
strong  timbers,  upon  which  boards  are  placed  and  finally  2  feet  of  earth. 

It  is  an  almost  ideal  cesspool  system,  in  my  judgment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  bad. 
It  is  bail  because  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  maintain  it.  It  is  bad 
because  of  tbe  immense  amount  of  tedious,  arduous,  sloppy  labor  necessary  to  con- 
struct it.    It  is  bad  because— while  I  think  '^e  have  an  almost  perfect  cesspool  sys- 
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tern — it  ia  a  cesspool  system,  and  is  worse  because  the  word  <' cesspool '^  is  a  part^f 
it  tbau  because  of  auy  danger  to  health  arising  from  it.  Ko  solid  matter  is  thrown 
or  run  into  these  cesspools  to  decay. 

The  town  on  the  river  below  has  voted  and  is  now  negotiating  $250,000  in  boiida 
for  a  new  water  system  to  bring  the  water  from  the  mountains.  This  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  once,  so  I  hope  tbe  objection  ou  the  part  of  the  town  to  oar  draining  into 
the  river  will  soon  pass  away;  tlien  tbe  law  regarding  the  matter  will  become  inop- 
erative because  of  the  changed  conditions. 

The  solid  waste  from  tlie  kitchen  is  put  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  is  removed  daily. 

The  water-closets  are  provided  with  long  troughs,  which  are  regularly  withdrawn, 
lille<l  with  fresh  earth,  hauled  out,  and  emptied  upon  the  iield  about  three-eigliths  of 
a  mile  frum  the  houses.  A  closet  ou  wheels  has  been  recommended,  with  trenches 
dug  very  shallow.  It  might  prove  efficient  on  a  different  soil,  but  the  winter  season 
here  would  let  a  wheel  6  feet  in  diameter  down  to  the  hub,  aud  the  work  of  digging 
it  out  would  keep  the  boys  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  and  iu  the  midst  of  the 
stencil  too  long.  Besides,  if  it  were  removed  as  often  as  is  the  rule  with  the  present 
arrangement  only  a  year  or  two  would  elapse  before  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  yard 
would  be  underlaid  with  human  waste  covered  in  *' shallow  trenches,'*  and  this,  in 
a  country  where  tbe  process  of  decay  is  as  slow  as  it  is  here,  would  jeopardize  not 
only  the  school  but  the  neighborhood  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sanitary  sentiment 
of  tbe  community  would  force  us  to  abate  it  as  a  nuisance.  I  do  not  know  how 
efficient  this  mignt  prove  in  a  hot,  humid  country,  but  I  do  know  that  no  bad  results 
have  come  from  four  years  of  the  prescut  methods ;  that  the  troughs  are  light  enough 
to  be  readily  handled,  and  that  when  we  have  handled  them  we  have  removed  this 
very  objectionable  waste  to  such  a  distance  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fall  and 
winter  rains  raising  it  to  the  surface  and  filling  our  nostrils  with  tbe  stench  and  our 
systems  with  the  very  danger  from  which  we  had  attempted  to  free  ourselves.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  bury  such  stuff,  but  I  prefer  having  it  buried  in  the  back  of  tbe 
field  to  having  it  iu  tbe  back  yard  iu  *' shallow  trenches.^' 

I  have  been  made  aware  that  some  complaint  has  been  made  as  to  the  expense  of 
the  school.  The  ludian  Office  sent  me  tbe  Indian  appropriation  bill  which  proclaimed 
an  appropriation  of  $167  per  capita.  It  is  the  custom  at  this  school  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate cash  account,  aud  after  the  shipping  bills  are  all  in  it  is  always  an  easy  matter 
to  asceitain  the  amount  of  funds  available.  This  is  never  exceeded,  and  never  will 
bo  so  long  as  I  am  in  charge.  I  used  such  portion  of  the  appropriation  the  past  year 
as  was  necessary  and  returned  a  balance  of  $1,337.59.  I  would  nave  used  this  as  well 
had  it  been  necessary. 

Betrenchments.— Now  that  tbe  (question  of  irrigation  water  is  settled,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  a  marked  re<luction  in  the  expense  of  irrigation  watfr.    *    *"    * 

Shoe  and  harneas  shop.— 4t  is  not  fairly  represented  in  the  statement  of  products 
elsewbere  in  this  report  because  of  tbe  fact  that  the  foreman  of  tbe  shop  was  taken 
trom  the  shop  and  put  to  work  on  the  farm  to  raise  garden  and  save  hay.  Being  tbe 
best  all-round  man  on  the  place,  it  is  necessary  frequently  for  me  to  have  his  help 
in  the  field,  in  tbe  barn,  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  on  the  road,  and  in  the  hospital,  and 
his  shopwork  necessarily  suffers  in  consequence. 

It  has  been  suget'sted  that  this  be  discontinued.  I  bave  the  honor  to  recommend 
that  the  position  be  continued  till  the  present  stock  of  material  be  used  up.  I  will 
crowd  tbe  shop  and  will  work  up  tbe  material  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  witJi  gooil 
work  and  before  tbe  clo^e  of  the  present  calendar  year  will  take  np  the  matter 
with  your  office  and  make  such  recommendations  as  the  facts  in  the  case  seem  to 
warrant.     *     •     * 

Needs. — No  new  buildings  will  be  needed,  but  some  additions  to  standing  build- 
ings should  bo  made. 

There  should  be  an  addition  built  to  the  boys'  dormitory ;  this  should  be  of  brick, 
28  by  60  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  At  present  tbere  is  no  sitting  room  nor  reacling 
room  for  the  boys,  and  when  tbe  weatber  is  so  bad  as  to  drive  the  farm  boys  from 
the  field  there  is  no  place  for  them  but  in  the  dormitories  among  tbe  beds.  When 
driven  in  by  rain,  as  tbey  sometimes  are,  the  exhalations  from  tbe  drying  clothing 
aud  from  their  bodies  render  tbe  domitory  wholly  unfit  for  occupancy — nor  are  tbe 
odors  of  such  exhalation  readily  dissipated,  but  may  be  detected  some  days  after. 
This  addition  would  cost  $1,920. 

There  should  be  a  frame  one-story  addition  to  the  schoolbouse.  The  present 
assembly  hall  is  too  small  to  hold  all  tbe  pupils  for  auy  considerable  length  of  time; 
in  fact,  drowsiness  is  noticeable  anion^  them,  and  the  little  ones  are  frequently 
asleep  in  less  than  an  hour.  Especially  is  this  tbe  case  on  cold  winter  evenings  when 
it  IS  necessary  to  keep  the  windows  closed.  This  present  assembly  room  should  be 
divided  and  made  into  two  schoolrooms.  Below  stairs  are  three  schoolrooms,  tbe 
ttiiddle  one  long  and  narrow  and  lighted  only  at  the  ends.  This  should  be  made 
into  a  hallway  and  provided  with  sufficient  hat  and  coat  hooks  to  accommodate  all 
pupils,  and  should  lead  to  tbe  new  assembly  hall,  whicb  should  bo  dii^ctly  back  of 
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the  present  bnilding  (adjoining)  and  on  the  first  floor.    Such  partition  and  addition 
would  cost  $2,800  if  the  hall  is  made  40  by  70  feet. 

The  present  sewing  room  is  but  14  by  22  feet  and  contains  heating  stove,  cutting 
table,  table  for  assorting  clothing  to  be  examined  and  repaired^  five  sewing  machines, 
and  shelves  for  material  and  new  work. 

Tbe  girls  have  no  sitting  room  or  reading  room  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  the 
girls  at  one  time.  The  present  dining  room  should  be  divided,  making  of  one  end  a 
sewing  room  and  of  the  other  end  a  girls^  sitting  room.  The  present  kitchen  should 
bo  extended  back  60  feet,  thus  giving  us  a  new  dining  room.  The  cost  of  such  parti- 
tion and  extension  would  be  $1,650. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  water  system  of  Grand  Junction  we  can  lay  pipe 
and  drain  into  the  river;  this  can  be  done  at  only  the  cost  of  the  pipe.  The  cost  of 
1  mile  of  12- inch  sewer  pipe  is  information  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

For  safety,  economy,  comfort,  and  health  the  place  should  be  heated  bv  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  A  steam  plant  that  will  heat  the  buildings  uniformly, 
pump  water  from  the  river  (iustead  of  buying  it  at  $600  per  annum),  run  a  dynamo 
for  lighting  the  place,  furnish  power  for  laundry  and  lathe,  hot  water  for  laundry 
and  kitchen,  and  steam  for  cooking,  and  be  fired  with  slack  at  $1.50  a  ton  instead  of 
coal,  lump  or  nut,  at  $2.50  or  $3  a  ton,  can  be  put  in  for  $6,950.  The  dynamo,  wiring, 
and  125  lamps  will  cost  $1,000. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Theo.  G.  Lemmon,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  AMONG  THE  SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Field  Service,  Myers,  Pla.,  Auguet  IS,  1886, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  complying  with  office  instructions  and  forwarding  the 
following  as  my  report  of  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  for  1895 : 

As  tbe  work  is  largely  in  the  field,  with  its  headc^narters  some  40  miles  southeast 
from  Myers,  Fla.,  which  is  our  post-office,  the  service  being  near  the  Big  Cypress 
group  of  Indians,  my  report,  etc.,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  based  chiefly  on 
w^hat  occurred  among  these  Indians  during  the  past  year,  both  as  to  work  and 
progress. 

Hamber  and  location. — There  are  not  many  births  nor  deaths  among  them,  so  that 
the  number  does  not  vary  much  during  the  different  years,  though  from  information 
obtained  from  an  Indian  which  I  consider  more  reliable  than  that  gained  heretofore, 
I  learn  that  they  number  565,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  these  are  still  located 
in  the  three  different  sections  of  Florida:  Miami,  on  the  east  coast:  Cow  Creek,  in 
the  Lake  Okeechobee  regio^  interior  from  the  east  coast,  and  tne  Big  Cypress 
Indians,  west  of  the  Everglades.  These  bands,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  live  in  close 
proximity,  and  this  can  be  said  also  of  the  individual  camps  of  each  group.  Each 
band  has,  in  a  measure,  a  headman,  though  not  a  chief,  but  old  Doctor  Tommy,  a 
Biff  Cypress  Indian,  seems  to  be  the  lawgiver  for  all  these  Florida  Indians.  He  is  a 
mild  old  man,  but  is,  of  course,  fearful  and  shy  of  the  Government,  and  is  much 
prejudiced. 

As  stated,  most  of  my  report  must  be  made  concerning  our  Biff  Cypress  Indians, 
as  I  have  been  unable  to  come  in  close  contact  with  tbe  other  bands,  though  this 
n^ould  seem  the  very  thing  necessary  for  the  best  furtherance  of  tbe  work.  The 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  were  so  arranged  by  Congress  that  little  or  nothing 
was  left  for  camp  or  district  work,  in  fact  not  enough  to  meet  incidental  expenses  in 
connection  with  other  needed  work  here. 

During  the  year  1894  camp  work  was  done  in  this  section,  and  with  good  effect, 
and  we  are  still  reaping  the  fruit,  but  our  opposers — whisky  men,  etc. — had  a  clearer 
field  during  1895.  They  watched  my  movements  and,  waiting  their  chance,  would 
rush  to  the  Indian  camps  as  soon  as  they  learned  I  was  not  there,  and  as  matters 
were  I  could  not  spend  much  time  in  visiting  among  these  Indians  during  the  fiscal 
year  1895.  The  whisky  sold  amon^  the  Indians  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  that 
several  of  them  came  near  dying  trom  the  effects  of  the  stuff.  They  came  to  me 
for  treatment  and  seemed  very  anxious,  fearing  they  would  never  get  well. 

Children. — It  is  rather  difficuU  to  give  a  true  census  of  their  number,  because  of 
my  not  having  seen  enough  of  the  Miami  and  Cow  Creek  Indians,  but  predicating 
my  judgment  on  what  I  have  seen  among  our  Cypress  Indians,  I  can  safely  place  tbe 
number  at  125  children  and  youths. 

Progress. — I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  much  slower  than  one  would  wish,  but  they  are 
not  standing  still.  Unconsciously  to  themselves  they  are  going  forward.  They  live 
better,  improve  their  homes  more,  cultivate  better  and  larger  fields,  supply  them- 
selves with  oxen  and  wagons,  and  more  of  the  younger  men  are  putting  on  citizen's 
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dress.  Like  all  other  Indian  tribes,  the  women  are  more  backward.  The  older 
Indians  are  holding  back  the  young  men  and  girls.  Many,  especially  the  boys,  seem 
anxioQs  to  learn  to  read,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  break  away  from  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  tnem.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  matter  of  regular  work. 
A  young  Indian  told  roe  lately,  '^  Indian  boys  work,  old  Indians  kill  us'^meaning, 
of  course,  regular  white  man's  employment.  Yet  I  issued  two  oxen  to  one  of  these 
Indians  during  the  year,  and  he  made  his  mark  on  the  receipt  for  them.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  have  occurred  even  last  year,  as  their  leader  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  accept  anything  having  belonged  to  the  Government. 

The  children  and  youths  are  intensely  loyal  to  their  parents  and  to  the  old  heads. 
This  in  turn  is  true  of  parents  and  the  older  Indians  to  the  children  and  youths.  All 
goYemiug  is  done  with  respect  and  kindness,  no  sharp  words  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, and  yet  the  children  seem  under  good  control. 

Thus  far  all  industrial  and  school  work  has  had  to  be  done  in  an  indirect  way.,  on 
account  of  the  various  adverse  influences  referred  to.  If  the  bad  outside  influences 
of  vicious  and  selfish  men  could  be  kept  awav  from  these  Indians^  the  other  difficul- 
ties— inherent  fear  and  shyness — coula  soon  bo  overcome. 

Increase,  diseases,  etc. — The  increase  is  but  slow.  Some  years  the  births  and  deaths 
are  about  equal;  still  on  the  whole  thev  are  increasing  a  little  in  number.  Nearly 
all  the  deaths  among  the  children  occur  between  the  ages  of  from  6  months  to  4  years. 
After  a  child  passes  the  age  of  6  years  it  is  practically  safe  for  70  or  80  years.  The 
mortality  among  the  children  is  usually  caused  by  irregular  living,  general  exposure, 
and  eating  trash,  ashes,  sand,  etc.,  resulting  either  in  a  type  of  cholera  infantum,  or 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Deaths  among  the  adults  are  few,  and  the  usual  cause 
is  old  age.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  more  these  Indians  approach  the  white 
man's  style  of  living,  especially  in  the  use  of  food,  the  more  of  the  white  man's  dis- 
eases we  find  amopg  them.  During  the  last  two  years  quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
la  grippe  occurred  among  them,  which  yielded  to  such  treatment  as  I  could  give  to 
such  an  exposed  peo^e. 

Visits. — During  the  last  half  of  1895  a  great  many  Indians  with  their  families  have 
visited  this  service,  remaining  from  a  few  days  to  three  and  four  weeks  at  a  time, 
camping  near  us,  many  of  the  young  men  and  boys  watching  carefully  what  was 
going  on,  and  doing  a  little  work  for  me.  Of  course  I  had  no  funds  to  encourage 
them  to  do  much  work.  Some  came  bringing  their  sick.  These  I  treated,  famishing 
medicine  at  my  own  expense.  Others  wanted  their  ox  yokes  and  wagons  repaired, 
and  in  this  they  were  required  to  help,  and  some  showed  themselves  quite  apt.  A 
few  years  ago  these  Indians  would  nave  spumed  an  offer  to  have  their  wagons 
repaired ;  now  they  ask  for  it.  All  this  is  an  indication  of  growing  confidence  and  a 
reaching  out  for  help.  Their  former  aversion  to  visiting  at  the  Government  build- 
ings, or  accepting  help  from  me  as  a  ''  Government  man,^  is  vanishing.  Some  of  the 
young  men  nave  even  slept  in  the  employees's  quarters  and  visited  froely  with  me  in 
the  office;  and  I  am  told  they  seem  quite  disappointed  when  I  am  away  during  their 
visits  to  the  service.  This  friendliness  is  quite  a  change  from  a  few  years  ago,  when 
their  suspicion  and  fear  of  an  agent  knew  no  bounds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  nad  several  holiday  gatherings  of  a  goodly  number. 
At  Christmas  they  showed  an  unusual  interest  in  the  entertainment  prepared  for 
them  through  the  help  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  accepting  fr'eely 
the  gifts  and  expressing  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  their  quiet  way.  For  the 
Fourth  of  Julv  celebration  a  number  of  them  came  in  some  days  in  advance,  others 
joining  them  later.  During  the  morning  exercises  some  of  the  children,  with  the 
consent,  and  evident  pleasure  of  their  parents,  helped  me  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  in  the  evening  all  seemed  delighted  with  the  brilliant  display  of  fireworks.  On 
this  occasion  some  of  them  remained  with  us  nearly  a  month.  When  here  over  the 
Sabbath  they  have  generally  attended  the  services  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding,  but  which  are  now  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  has  a  missionary  in  the  field.  They  are  fond  of  music,  and  like  to  hear  the 
singing. 

Homesteads,  etc. — In  January,  1894,  Congress  arranged  that  half  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  Scniinoles  in  Florida  for  1895  should  be  used  in  securing  land  for  permanent 
homes  for  these  Indians.  While  this  hindered  the  work  at  the  regular  service,  a 
small  tract  of  land  was  purchased,  to  beheld  in  trust  for  these  Indians  by  the  United 
States.  Before  this  tract  could  be  secured  considerable  surveving  had  to  be  done, 
under  much  difficulty,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  ownersnip  of  the  lands  unon 
which  Indians  lived  and  had  their  fields.  This  occupied  much  of  my  time  and  that 
of  the  two  employees  granted  for  the  fiscal  year  1895.  While  not  a  very  large  tract 
was  pnrchasecl,  because  the  work  required  could  not  be  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  matters  are  in  such  a  shape  by  the  survev  made,  etc.,  that  more  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  land  can  be  accomplished  in  the  future  without  the  extra 
expense  of  surveying.  The  Kccuring  of  land  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  only 
a  larger  tract  could  be  set  aside.    There  is  quite  a  large  amount  of  unsurveyed  land 
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in  Florida,  much  of  it  west  of  the  Everglades,  in  Lee  Coanty,  whiob  would  be  suita- 
ble for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  for  tbese  Indians,  and  if  tbe  United  States 
Indian  Department  would  arrange  to  secure  this  for  their  future  use  I  believe  good 
results  could  be  brought  about. 

The  land  voted  by  the  State  of  Florida  to  be  set  aside  for  Seminoles  has  not  yet 
been  selected  by  the  trustees  who  were  appointed  by  the  governor  for  that  pur- 
pose.    It  is  hoped  this  will  be  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  1896. 

For  the  first  time  the  Indians  show  some  interest  in  tbe  matter  of  having  their 
homes  secured,  and  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  movement  now  made  in  their 
behalf. 

Appropriations. — ^These  have  been  inadequate  for  tbe  past  years  to  carry  on  the 
work  among  these  Indians.  Having  no  reservation,  they  are  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  and  in  scattered  settlements,  and  thus  the  element  which  is 
always  damaging  to  Indian  civilization  has  freer  access  to  them.  For  this  reason 
constant  work  among  them  is  needed  to  thwart  such  baneful  influences,  and  this 
can  not  be  done  without  money.  The  appropriation  should  be  increased  at  least 
threefold  for  one  or  two  years,  so  that  a  large  tract  of  land  could  be  secured,  idl 
necessary  buildings  finished,  and  during  all  this  time  careful  and  efficient  camp 
work  carried  on.  The  latter  should  be  constant,  by  field  matrons  or  other  special 
workers.  Heretofore,  owing  to  the  limited  funds  and  the  small  force  of  employees, 
the  work  in  one  direction  ha4  to  be  discontinued,  when  another  had  to  be  taken  up, 
and  thus  the  best  results  could  not  possibly  be  obtained.  When  sufficient  land  is 
secured,  and  all  necessary  buildings  for  future  educational  work  finished,  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  annually  for  direct  Indian  work  could  be  much  reduced. 

Work,  eto. — In  view  of  the  statements  made  regarding  tbe  work  here  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  with  only  two  regular  employees  for  the  year  very  little  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  making  lumber  or  at  work  on  tbe  buildings.  Yet  their 
duties  have  been  constant  and  varied,  and  more  difficult  because  of  the  extra  work 
required,  since,  as  they  assisted  in  the  surveying  and  camp  work,  all  the  duties  at 
the  service  would  devolve  upon  the  one  while  toe  other  was  absent,  and  I  cheer- 
fallv  commend  them  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 

Although  the  advance  of  the  Florida  Seminoles  seems  slow,  there  is  still  a  notice- 
able and  encouraging  progress,  inspiring  a  sure  hope  that  by  perseveriuj^  effort  they 
will  be  brought  to  a  Christian  civilization  and  finally  crowned  with  citizenship. 

Tlianking  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  continually 
shown,  and  the  help  given  in  solving  the  difficulties  met,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Brecht, 
Industrial  Teacher  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiOMBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI,  IDAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  Industrial  School,  Idaho,  July  S4, 1895, 

Sir:  Following  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  annual  report  as 
superintendent  at  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1895. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  success  for  the  school,  the  enrollment  hav- 
ing increased  to  203,  against  196  for  the  greatest  number  enrolled  during  any  pre* 
ceding  year.  The  increased  attendance  nas  been  gradual  for  the  few  preceoing 
years,  and  this  can  justly  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  an  increased  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  older  Indians  in  the  benefits  of  education  and  in  the  management  of 
schools. 

There  are  above  2,000  Indians  on  this  (Nez  Perc6)  reservation,  yet  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  there  are  not  more  than  25  children  eligible  for  school  duties  that  are  not  in 
attendance  at  this  or  other  schools. 

The  children  have  been  brought  in  promptly  and  willingly ;  the  pupils  have  rested 
more  content,  and  we  have  had  but  two  runaways.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  amount  of  good  will  is  so  great  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians. 

Schoolroom  work  began  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  has  been  continuous  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  legal  holidays  excepted.  This  work  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory. We  have  had  one  Indian  teacher  employed  for  a  number  of  months  in  charge 
of  the  intermediate  department,  and  her  work  has  been  above  the  common  standard. 

While  the  advanccHient  of  all  pupils  is  iipparent,  it  is  most  marked  among  those 
who  are  newest  to  Schoolroom  work.  Tbe  stride  from  a  complete  ignorance  of 
English  and  its  uses  to  a  fair  command  of  the  language  is  quickly  and  apparently 
easily  made. 
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The  indnstrial  departments  have  been  under  competent  management,  and  the  work 
there  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  shoe  and  harness  shop  has  been  in  charge  of  an  Indian  thronghont  the  school 
year,  who  has  under  his  charge  6  apprentices,  3  detailed  for  forenoon  and  3  for  after- 
noon work.    This  work  has  been  largely  repairing. 

The  carpenter  and  wagon-making  shop  has  also  been  conducted  by  an  Indian. 
All  needed  repairs  to  the  school  plant  nave  been  properlv  made  and  a  new  bath- 
house and  small  boys'  dormitory  erected.  Here  are  also  placed  3  apprentices  each 
for  afternoon  and  forenoon  duty. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  been  in  charge  of  a  whit«  employee,  with  4  apprenticea 
under  his  care.  These  apprentices  have  Teamed  to  perform  creditable  work,  and  can 
also  take  charge  of  the  steam  engine,  which  is  used  to  run  the  steam  xmmp,  washer, 
and  wood  saw. 

The  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room  have  been  in  charge  of  energetic  and  competent 
employees.  'I'hey,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  detailed  for  labor  in  these  depart- 
ments, have  performed  much  labor  during  tho  year,  as  the  following  list  of  arttcles 
manufactured  will  show : 


Aprons 323 

Nightgowns 116 

Stocking  supporters 100 

Capes 60 

Overalls 45 

Suits,  underclothes 186 


Drawers 177 

Pillowcases 148 

Suits,  jean 15 

Dresses 238 

Shirts,  boys' 162 

Tablecloths 72 


111  addition  to  this  much  meudiug  has  been  done. 

The  laundry  is  possessed  of  a  steam  washer,  which  greatly  li^^htens  labor  in  that 
department.     Five  girls  are  detailed  here  for  work  and  instruction. 

The  school  band  is  the  source  of  great  pleasure  to  both  pupils  and  older  Indians, 
and  is  a  credit  to  any  institution. 

The  orchard,  of  only  three  years'  growth,  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cnltivation, 
and  but  little  iiTigation  has  been  required.    It  bids  fair  to  supply  the  school  with 
,  *  the  earlier  fruits  the  present  year. 

The  school  plant  as  a  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  only  need  of  large  impor- 
tance is  a  new  boys'  dormitory.  The  department  is,  however,  advertising  at  the 
present  time  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  such  a  building. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  and  is  good.  There  has  been  Imt 
one  death  at  the  school,  and  that  from  pulmonary  trouble  of  long  standing.  The 
onl^  recommendation  that  I  could  make  would  be  for  a  better  ventilation  of  dormi- 
tories and  schoolrooms. 

If  the  boys'  dormitory  building  now  awaiting  contract  is  given  us,  our  needs  will 
be  well  supplied  in  almost  every  line. 

Very  respectfully,  Ed.  McConvillb, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  7, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1895 : 

Boildings  and  gronnds. — The  condition  of  the  bnilding8~37  in  number — is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  lliey  have  been  kept  in  excellent  repair,  neat  and  clean,  and  the 
neatly  mown  lawns  and  campuses  occasion,  on  the  part  of  visitors,  frequent  and 
favorable  comment.  There  having  been  no  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose,  no 
new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year.  There  were,  however,  many  advisable 
changes  in  the  present  structures  made  and  repair  work  done,  so  that  we  can  start 
in  on  the  new  coming  year  well  equipped  for  the  work  in  hand. 

A  much  needed  improvement,  viz,  a  tunnel  from  the  boiler  house  to  the  school  and 
dormitories,  for  steam  mains  and  return  pipes,  has  been  constructed.  It  is  built  of 
stone  4^  by  5  feet  in  the  clear  and  932  feet  long,  and  sufficiently  under  ground,  so  that 
in  grading  there  is  an  average  depth  of  2  feet  dirt  covering.  This  will  prove  a  large 
saving  in  coal  used  for  heating  purposes,  and  lessen  damage  to  the  pipes  from  rustw 
as  against  the  old  so-called  tunnel  (merely  a  wooden  box  boried  in  the  ground  ana 
always  wet),  as  the  pipes  will  be  kept  clean  and  dry. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  has  been  unusually  large.  The  total  enrollment  for 
tbe  year  was  654,  with  an  avernge  attendance  of  498.  This  showing  is  very  encourag- 
ing and  particularly  so  f^om  the  lact  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  enter^ 
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during  tho  year  have  done  so  withont  solicitation,  and  fronoi  the  farther  idct  that 
neither  representatives  nor  myself  visitetl  agencies  for  tho  purpose  of  soliciting 
pupils  for  the  school,  as  has  invariably  been  the  case  heretofore. 
The  tribes  represented  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 


Tribe. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 
Total. 

l| 

6 

6 

42  ' 

11 

6 

I 

70 

10 

9 

5 

5 

U 

28 

1 

5 

42 

Tribe. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Alankan ................. 

1 
6 
1 
0 
36 
5 
8 

44 

16 

5 
85 

5 

2 
6 
6 
3 

26* 

6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
12 

7* 

Osaire 

10 
18 

1 
5 
3 
2 

1 

23* 

63 

15 

3 

20 

25' 

1 
2 

7 

11 

Apache 

Ottawa 

23 

Arapahu 

Otoe 

3 

Caddo  

I*awnee 

5 

1 

1 
15 
08 
15 

2 
22 

2 
18 

7 

ChevenniB 

Peoria 

2 

ChipDewa 

Pie/^^an .................. 

1 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa... 
Comanche 

PoncA  .................. 

38 

Pottawatomie 

161 

Delaware 

Sao  and  Fox 

30 

Iowa 

Seneca 

5 

Kaw 

Shawnee 

Shoshone 

42 

Kickapoo 

2 

Menomonee 

Sioux 

43 

Miami 

Ute 

1 

Mancie 

Wichita 

2 

Modoc 

Wyandotte 

6 

18 

Omaha 

Total 

Oneida 

654 

Industriarwork. — In  this  work  the  profi;res9  among  both  boys  and  girls  has  been 
marked.  The  pupils  us  a  rule  come  with  no  knowledge  of  what  work  means,  and 
certainly  with  little  inclination  to  perform  it.  They  are,  however,  very  soon  assigned 
to  the  various  departments  as  seems  best  suited  to  them,  where  under  supervision  of 
competent  employees  and  the  older  apprentices  they  soon  learn  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  work,  and  many  in  a  short  time  show  a  marked  proficiency.  There  are  many 
of  the  older  pupils  of  Haskell  holding  positions  (for  which  they  were  fitted  here) 
under  the  Government  at  Indian  agencies  and  other  schools. 

As  a  result  of  industrial  work  performed  during  the  past  year,  I  have  to  report  the 
following  as  product  from  shops,  farm,  and  garden : 


Apples bushels. .  300 

Aprons,  girls' 559 

Beans,  green bushels..  30 

Beets do 280 

Blouses,  girls' 18 

Butter pounds . .  70 

Cabbage heads . .  4, 400 

Capes,  girls' 188 

ChemiMS 170 

Cloths,  table 24 

Coats,  boys' ; 804 

Com bushels..  2,590 

Cucumbers do 55 

Drawers,  boys' pairs..  528 

Drawers,  girls* do 464 

Dres-ses,  girls' 826 

Harness,  double sets..  121 

Harness,  single do 1 

Hay ton  s . .  1 95 

Lettuce bushels..  35 

Jackets,  girls' 

Milk gallons . . 

Nightshirts 


18 

7.870 

30 


Oats bushels..  916 

Onions do 112 

Pants,  boys' pairs..  1,298 

Pease,  green bushels. .  19 

Potatoes do 685 

Radishes do 20 

Sheets 396 

Shirts,  boys' 688 

Shoes,  boys' pairs..  685 

Shoes,  girls* do....  454 

Skirts,  girls' 180 

Slips,  pillow 347 

Squashes bushels. .  30 

Strawberries quarts. .  661 

Tomatoes bushels . .  125 

Towels 418 

Turnips bushels .  -  76 

Undershirts,  boys' 160 

Underclothing suits. .  2 

Vests,  boys' 7 

Wagon  s,  farm 65 

Wagons,  spring 2 

Waista,  boys' 116 


Of  this  product  we  have  sold  the  United  States  for  Indian  agencies  and  other 
schools,  and  to  private  parties,  wagons,  harness,  and  other  articles,  aggregating 
$^4, 182.06,  and  are  now  shipping  wagons  and  harness  for  which  $5,393  will  be  received. 

Literary  department. — Under  this  hea^ling  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  class  rooms,  the  literary  societies,  and  religious  organizations. 

Class  room. — Acting  on  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Honorable  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools,  the  course  of  study  wns  thoroughly  revised,  and  at  the  same  time 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  kindergarten  and  normal  departments.  Besides  tho 
addition  of  the  two  new  departments,  a  special  teacher  was  appointed  t-o  instruct  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  study  was  the  first  step  toward  better  work.  The 
course  was  made  very  elastic,  thus  giving  the  teachers  greater  freedom  and  allowing 
them  to  introduce  many  new  methods.  The  course  of  study  was  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  student  must  be  interested.  The  child  is  most  interested  in  the 
things  of  nature,  therefore  elementary  science  was  introduced  in  the  primary  grades. 
History  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  course.     Literature  was  given  a  place  in  all  the 
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grades  and  the  pnpils  were  deligbted  with  it.  Clay  modeling  was  introduced  and 
the  work  in  drawing  was  made  intensely  interesting.  The  majority  of  Che  pupils 
were  fascinated  with  their  work  in  mnsic  and  made  rapid  progress. 

The  kindergarten  was  eciuipped  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  supplies  and  the 
children  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  their  tastily  decorated  and  neatly  kept 
rooms.  The  kindergarten  methods  give  the  children  more  freedom  and  enable  the 
teacher  to  direct  and  lead  theui  ns  she  wishes.  Under  these  conditions  she  has  kept 
them  thinking,  willing,  and  doing.  Not  only  has  the  kindergarten  been  iu  itself  a 
success,  but  it  has  been  of  great  value  as  a  model  department,  in  which  the  students 
of  the  normal  department  have  made  observation  and  taken  training  in  kinder- 
garten metbods. 

Tlie  normal  class  was  organized  in  October,  with  4  boys  and  7  girls  as  members. 
These  students,  all  of  whom  had  completed  the  grammar-school  course,  took  np  the 
normal  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  successfully  completed  the  iirst  year's  work  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  Although  this  department  was  not  well  equipped,  the 
results  attained  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
these  yonng  people  are  capable  and  may  with  proper  training  become  auooessfol 
teacbers. 

Literary  loeletlst. — The  boys  and  girls  have  had  separate  organizations,  and  some 
very  excellent  work  has  been  done.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  boys'  debating 
club,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  and  met  once  each  week.  Some 
question  of  interest  was  discussed  at  each  meeting  by  members  of  the  society,  and 
each  week  one  was  appointed  to  discuss  current  topics.  Thus  all  members  of  the 
society  were  kept  well  informed  on  the  news  of  the  times. 

Besides  this  work,  some  author's  life  and  works  were  studied  each  month,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  IJiong^ts 
of  our  best  writers. 

Beligions  orgamzati<ms. — ^An  interesting  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  throogh- 
ont  tbe  year,  and  as  the  pnpils  have  contributed  their  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes 
to  pay  for  the  supplies,  they  have  seemed  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them  more  than 
when  they  were  furnished  by  tbe  Department. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  during  the  winter,  and  tbe 
young  men,  with  the  help  of  employees,  have  been  doing  faithful  work  in  tiieir 
attempt  to  raise  the  moral  standard. 

Many  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Kings' Daughters  Circle  have  wielded  a  powerful 
inHuence  amons^  their  companions,  and  by  their  daily  lives  are  helping  others  to 
become  more  noble. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  most  effective  of  the  religious  services  are  the 
Sunday  evening  talks  by  Dr.  Marvin,  ex-snperintendent  of  the  school.  These  talks 
have  been  verjr  valuable,  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  see  that  character 
building  is  an  important  part  of  their  education. 

Clodng  ezerdses. — The  graduating  exercises  were  held  on  June  27.  Seven  pupils 
received  their  diplomas  as  graduates  of  the  grammar-school  conrse,  and  the  literary 
department  was  closed,  pupils  and  teachers  having  worked  faithfully,  and  perfect 
harmony  having  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Sanitary  oondiaoni. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
there  being  no  disturbances  of  health  owing  their  origin  to  defects  in  sewerage, 
appliances,  or  surroundings.  To  the  persistent  carelessness  of  the  race  with  regard 
to  tbe  simplest  laws  of  health  can  be  traced  all  our  acute  cases  of  sickness.  In  this 
respect,  however,  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  The  general  health  this  year  has 
been  excellent,  and  where  there  have  been  departures  from  the  same  the  causes  have 
yielded  quickly  to  care  and  treatment. 

With  kindly  acknowledgment  to  the  employees  of  the  school  for  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  thanking  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
its  prompt  and  kind  consideration  of  all  bnsiness  matters,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  SwBTT,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.,  September  S4,  1895.  ^ 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tbe  following  report  of  tbe  work  of  this  school 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895 : 

Attendance. — A  year  ago  pupils  were  permitted  to  go  homo  for  their  vacation.  The 
berry-picking  season  for  tne  Indians  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  during  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  the  prompt 
return  of  some  of  these  pupils.    Inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  this  school  has  been  to 
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keep  the  same  pnpils  in  the  school  year  after  year  as  far  as  possible,  places  were  kept 
for  those  who  it  was  thought  woald  return.  Practically  all  of  them  did  return 
before  the  middle  of  October.  Aside  rrom  this  period  the  school  was  full  during  the 
year. 

Health.— From  some  unknown  canse  a  considerable  nnmber  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
occurred  during  the  winter  and  spring,  one  case,  complicated  with  consumption, 
resultingin  death.    Aside  from  these  cases  the  health  of  the  pnpils  has  been  excellent. 

Employees. — With  the  cxce])tion  of  the  resignation  of  the  assistnnt  cook,  on  account 
of  salary,  no  change  has  occniTed  in  our  employee  force  during  the  year.  Each  has 
proved  efficient  in  bis  or  her  department,  and  nearly  all  have  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  pnpils  under  them. 

Bqnipment.— In  material  equipment  the  school  has  been  supplied  with  stock,  a  new 
basement  bam,  100  by  40  feet,  and  a  36  by  50  foot  frame  storehouse.  A  good  and 
sufficient  water  supply  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  driven  wells,  windmills,  and 
storage  tanks;  two  considerable  swamps  of  the  farm  have  been  drained,  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  school  graded  and  seeded,  and  many  minor  changes  and  improvements 
made  both  on  our  farm  and  in  the  buildings. 

Behool  products. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  products  of  the  industrial 
departments  for  the  year : 


Beans pounds..  4,995 

Pork,fresh do....  1,466 

Potatoes bushels..  975 

Eggs dozen..  30 

Apples bushels..  20 

Aprons 336 

Beets bushels..  110 

Cabbage heads..  2,350 

Carrots 157 

Cherries bushels . .  4 

Com do 750 

Com,  sweet do 60 

Drawers,  under pairs . .  475 

Dresses 234 

Frui  t ,  preserved  . . .  q  uarts . .  261 

Hay tons..  11 

Logs feet-.  8,865 

Lumber do 1, 191 

Milk gallons..  2,555 


Nightdresses 

Oats bushels. 

Onions do... 

Pickles gallons. 

Pillow  slips 

Radishes bushels. 

Sauerkraut barrels. 

Sheets 

Shirts,  assorted 

Shirts,  under 

Skirts 

Sirup,  maple gallons. 

Tablecloths 

Tomatoes bushels . 

Towels 

Turnips bushels. 

Waists 

Wood cords. 


34 

357 

105 

105 

36 

20 

5 

49 

63 

336 

75 

88 

30 

17 

109 

315 

48 

125 


Heeds  of  pupils.— When  the  pnpils  leave  this  school  they  must  return  to  agricultural 
communities.  As  with  white  children,  it  is  only  an  occasional  individual  who  is 
adapted  to  or  who  can  succeed  in  mechanical  pursuits.  At  their  future  homes, 
either  upon  small  farms  belonging  to  themselves  from  allotment  or  as  employees  of 
white  farmers,  these  Indians  must  make  their  living.  They  need,  then,  tirst  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  practical  and  working  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  carried  on  in 
this  State,  then  a  sufficient  intellectual  training  to  enable  them  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  a  small  farm,  and  finally  a  development  of  such  habits  and  characters  as  will 
make  them  industrial,  frugal,  and  reliable  citizens.  The  girls  need  the  training  that 
will  make  them  good  and  saving  housekeepers,  faithfnl  and  worthy  wives. 

Literary  traiidng. — The  literary  training  should  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  in  which  the  race  is  weakest.  For  centuries  the  race 
has  been  trained  in  memorizing.  Nearly  all  of  its  knowledge  has  consisted  of  isolated 
and  disconnected  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  memorized.  As  compared  with  white  chil- 
dren these  children  have  sood  memories;  their  perceptive  faculties  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  white  children  of  the  same  age:  in  conception  they  are  yet  further  below 
the  whites,  while  in  reasoning  power  tney  are  so  far  below  that  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  two  races.  I  speak  now  of  those  that  come  into  the  school 
with  only  the  Indian  training  at  the  age  of  12  or  over;  but  the  same  mental  charac- 
teristics hold  good  with  the  smaller  children,  though  with  less  diU'erenco  between 
the  two  races.  Rote  teaching,  then,  must  be  especially  detrimental  to  Indian  school 
work.  During  the  past  year  I  fear  that  some  oi  my  teachers  have  lacked  the  train- 
ing and  education  necensary  to  do  the  highest  and  best  work.  1  trust  that  the 
coming  year  may  show  more  development  of  intellect  and  less  memorizing. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  this  department  of  our  work  Js  the  greater  fluency 
with  which  our  chilrlreu  use  the  English  language.    We  have  very  little  difliculty  at 

Present  in  preventing  the  use  of  the  Indian  language  among  them,  even  in  their  ])iay. 
'he  various  grades  of  the  school  have  been  advanced  to  higher  work,  and  our  highest 
grade  is  now  doing  nearly  the  same  work  done  in  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  our  cities.  Wo  shall  next  year  graduate  our  first  class  with  a  good 
elementary  English  education. 
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Industrial  training. — The  industrial  training  of  the  boys  can  not  be  carried  on  to  the 
best  advantage  until  we  have  a  greater  numlier  of  pupils.  There  is  too  much  work 
to  be  done  on  the  farm  to  allow  us  proper  time  for  teaching.  Everything  else  has  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  properly  onltivating  tne  320  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
school.  A  manual-training  teacher  has  been  added  to  our  force  for  the  coming  year^ 
and  we  expect  that  this  training  will  be  of  great  help  to  ns  both  in  our  literary  and 
industrial  teaching.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  may  soon  have  room  for  sufficient 
pupils  to  enable  us  to  give  our  boys  systematic  instruction  and  practice  in  out 
industrial  classes.  At  present  the  most  valuable  training  they  get  is  the  develop- 
ment of  habits  of  industry. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  girls  is  on  a  far  better  footing.'  They  have  during^ 
the  year  been  so  divided  that  each  girl  spent  one-half  of  her  time  in  the  school,  one- 
sixth  in  the  kitchen,  one-sixth  in  the  laundry,  and  one-sixth  in  the  sewing  room. 
Aside  from  this,  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  voluntarily  spent  a  part  of  their 
recreation  hours  in  studying  painting,  ironwork,  and  various  other  methods  of  home 
adornment,  under  the  matron. 

During  the  present  year  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  general  housework, 
sewing,  care  of  sick,  home  adornment,  etc.,  will  be  given  the  girls  daring  the  hours 
in  which  the  boys  have  their  manual-training  work. 

Social  and  moral  training. — As  noticeable  as  any  change  in  this  direction  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  boys  play  together.  A  year  ago  at  playtime  groups  of  four  or  five 
would  be  seen  starting*  away  from  the  school  in  various  directions.  Each  group 
would  find  some  partiflklly  hidden  spot,  would  perhaps  build  a  bark  tent,  light  a  fire, 
by  which  they  would  roast  some  stolen  corn  or  potatoes  or  a  chipmunk  or  squirrel 
they  had  caught,  and  lie  about  the  fire  talking  in  Indian.  Now  you  find  them  play- 
ing together  around  the  building,  or  going  in  a  body  to  gather  nut-s,  or  for  some 
similar  purpose,  almost  always,  even  when  alone,  speaking  English.  The  bark  tents 
and  Indian  camping  parties  are  done  away  with.  The  two  sexes  mingle  with  far  less 
restraint  and  awkwardness  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  no  more  trouble 
from  clandestine  meetings  than  is  experienced  in  a  white  boarding  school. 

Gradually  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  character  are  disappearing  from  the  sohooL 
The  public  sentiment  of  our  pupils  is  distinctively  higher  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  our  younger  pupils.  Petty  thieving  of  straps  from  the 
barn,  of  supplies  from  the  house  and  storehouse,  and  of  clothing  from  one  another 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Willful  stubbornness  and  disobedience  are  found 
only  with  the  new  pupils. 

By  fitting  up  temporary  schoolrooms  in  our  storehouse  for  school  purposes  we 
were  able  to  give  our  girls  a  small  sitting  room,  to  permit  the  small  girls  to  use  the 
assembly  room  as  a  playroom,  and  to  give  our  boys  a  small  reading  room.  But  none 
of  these  rooms  are  of  sufficient  size  to  properly  accommodate  our  pupils.  They  are 
mere  temporary  makeshifts,  better  than  none,  but  ill  suited  to  their  purpose.  We 
have  been  unable  to  ^ive  the  boys  suitable  sitting  rooms,  where  those  that  desired 
could  sit  in  quiet,  visiting  or  reading,  during  their  recreation  hours. 

School  needs. — As  pointed  out  in  my  last  annual  report  and  in  my  special  report, 
nubmitted  pursuant  to  your  directions  of  April  29, 1895,  we  can  not  do  the  best  work 
without  a  new  dormitory  and  schoolhouse.  Each  year 'a  greater  number  of  Appli- 
cants have  to  be  refused  admission  to  the  school  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  The 
Indians  of  the  State  can  not  be  brought  to  an  equal  footing  with  the  whites  by  pro- 
viding means  to  educate  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  children. 

In  condnsion. — The  fiscal  year  1895  has  been  as  profitable  and  successful  as  could 
have  been  hoped  under  existing  conditions.  The  coming  year  opens  with  brighter 
prospects  than  ever  before. 

Trusting  that  the  coming  Congress  may  give  us  the  buildings  needed  for  doing  the 
best  work,  and  thanking  your  office  for  its  aid  and  support  during  the  past  year,  I 
remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

Andrew  Spenckr,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

Pipestone  Indian  Training  Sorool, 

Pipestone^  Minn,,  July  1, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Pipestone  Indian  indus- 
trial school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  18^. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  November  13, 1894,  and  found  the  school  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  with  61  pupils  in  attendance.  The  attendance  has  been  good  during 
the  year,  closing  with  77  in  attendance,  very  few  of  whom  will  go  home  during  the 
summer. 
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The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent  tbronghoat  the  year. 

The  employees  have  made  extra  efforts  in  the  different  departments  to  have  the 

Supils  take  charge  of  the  work  as  mnch  as  possible,  thereby  learning  the  work  in 
etail. 

The  work  has  been  conducted  along  the  nstlal  lines  daring  the  year  as  best  we 
conld  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal.  Pastures  have  been  fenced,  corrals 
built,  and  150  acres  planted  to  various  crops  which  promise  a  fair  yield.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  dairy,  1,100  pounds  of  butter  being  made  daring  the 
year,  the  product  of  8  cows.  The  small  number  of  employees  has  made  it  difficult 
to  give  proper  supervision  in  the  work  of  the  departments,  but  there  has  been  much 
icterest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  the  girls  taking  much  pride  in  their  cooking, 
butter  making,  dressmaking,  etc.,  the  boys  in  their  care  of  the  stock,  work  on  the 
farm,  etc. 

An  organ  was  purchased  from  the  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  proved  to  be  a  great 
help  in  teaching  music. 

Tne  school  has  an  excellent  water  supply  of  good  quality. 

Our  great  need  is  increased  capacity  for  pupus.  We  practically  have  to  meet  all 
the  necessary  expense  of  conductiu^  a  school  of  twice  our  present  capacity  except 
the  expense  qf  subsistence  and  clothing  for  the  pupils.  Every  school  of  this  character 
should  have  manual  training,  including  the  sim|)ler  operations  of  metal  working. 
These  we  can  not  teach,  for  we  can  not  pay  a  sufficient  corps  of  employees  to  properly 
systematize  the  work. 

A  boys'  dormitory  building  should  be  built  to  furnish  accommodations  for  60  or  75 
boys.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  sand  and  building  stone  of  fine  quality  on 
the  reservation  within  80  rods  of  the  present  buildings.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  children,  as  there  are  many  children  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  not  attend- 
ing any  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  fair  measure  of  success  I  have  attained  in  this 
school  is  due  largely  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  willing  and  faithful  corps  of  em- 
ployees under  my  direction. 

Very  respectfully,  De  Witt  8.  Harris, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School,  Mont.,  July  18 y  1895, 

Sib:  I  hAVe  the  honor  to  make  the  third  annual  report  of  this  school. 

Special  stress  has  been  put  on  a  more  compact  organization  of  the  work.  A  course 
of  work  for  each  department  has  been  marked  out  and  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
A  vocabulary  of  the  words  used  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  was  made  out  by  the 
teachers  and  used  in  their  language  work.  The  work  in  drawing  was  so  planned 
that  what  the  pupils  put  on  paper  in  the  schoolrooms  could  be  reproduced  by  them 
in  the  shops.  More  definite  work  has  been  accomplished.  A  great  deal  of  what  is 
usually  considered  drudgerv  has  been  turned  to  real  educational  worth.  Interest  has 
been  increased  both  of  workers  and  pupils. 

An  irrigating  ditch  was  surveyed  with  a  spirit  level  and  constructed  by  school 
force,  so  that  a  meadow  can  be  irrigated  and  a)so  a  school  farm.  More  than  40  acres 
of  sod  were  broken  and  put  in  grain  and  garden  this  spring  and  is  being  irrigated 
from  the  new  ditch.  But  we  can  not  get  the  water  from  this  ditch  up  on  the  higher 
ground  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  trees  and  lawns  about  the  buildings. 

The  water  and  sewer  systems  will  soon  be  completed.  This  will  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  school  in  convenience  and  efficiency.  Water  will  be  furnished  in  each  build- 
ing, and  bathrooms  with  cold  and  hot  water  in  boys*  and  girls'  cottages.  Hydrants 
will  be  so  placed  that  all  the  buildings  can  be  protected.  Vaults  will  be  connected 
with  the  sewer  so  they  can  be  flushed  out  and  Kept  clean. 

Fifty  heifers  of  the  best  stock  to  be  found  near  here  have  been  purchased.  This 
makes  100  cows  and  heifers  in  the  school  herd.  The  increase  ought  to  be  rapid. 
Five  brood  mares  have  been  purchased.  It  is  expected  that  the  horses  for  the  school 
can  be  raised  from  this  beginning.  We  hope  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  handle  a  better 
grade  of  stock. 

We  are  very  mnch  in  need  of  a  bam  for  horses.  The  old  bam  could  be  taken  for  a 
dairy  barn  and  fixed  up  so  that  it  would  be  very  convenient.  At  present  we  use  it 
for  both  horses  and  cows.  We  want  to  have  enough  room  to  stable  all  the  stock 
during  the  terrible  cold  storms  of  winter.  A  bam  for  the  horsee  would  enable  us  to 
do  thiM« 
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A  larger  assembly  room  is  needed.  It  can  be  made  by  making  a  gallery  in  oon- 
nectioD  with  the  room  now  nsed. 

Some  machinery  for  a  steam  lanndry  conld  be  pnt  in  at  light  expense,  as  the 
boiler  and  engine  of  the  water  systeqi  conld  be  nsed  to  run  it.  This  would  do  away 
with  having  the  boys  rnn  washers,  a  task  that  is  always  distaste fnl. 

A  few  pieces  of  machinery  in  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  would  add  a 
g^eat  deal  to  onr  equipment  for  indnstrial  work. 

The  sympathetic  support  given  the  school  the  past  year  by  the  Department  has 
made  the  work  easier  and  more  efficient. 

Employees  have  studied  to  make  their  various  departments  better  and  to  keep  them 
in  unity  with  the  general  policy  of  the  school.  We  think  the  school  has  made  a 
year's  advance. 

Thankiug  you  for  uniform  courtesy  extended,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  WiNSLOW,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBR. 

Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa f  Kebr,f  Oetober  fjf,  1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Genoa 
Indian  school. 

I  assumed  full  charge  on  January  1, 1895,  and  as  to  commenting  upon  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  buildings  as  I  fouud  them,  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the  past  record  of 
the  school  is  sufficient,  it  having  suffered  f^om  continuous  changes  of  superintend- 
ents and  those  in  charge,  which,  needless  to  state,  is  detrimental  to  the  best  of  schools 
in  the  service. 

The  enrollment  is  very  low,  considering  the  capacity  of  the  school,  yet  I  trust  in 
the  future  to  see  it  equal  its  capacity. 

The  attendance  during  the  summer  months  has  been  much  better  than  could  be 
expected.  Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  hare  taken  advantage  of  the  outing  sys- 
tem, and  their  services  have  been  appreciated  by  those  who  employed  them,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  near  future  many  more  will  eu^oy  the  summer's  work  upon  the 
farms,  where  they  will  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  living  upon  small 
farms  and  the  necessity  of  making  each  day  show  some  good  account. 

The  trades  followed  by  the  pupils,  and  to  which  all  necessary  attention  is  given, 
having  a  competent  employee  in  charge  of  each,  are  harness  and  shoe  making,  car- 
pentry, and  tailoring.  The  harness  and  shoe  shop  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
one  employee,  and  the  work  has  consisted  mostly  m  the  manufacturing  of  odd  sizes 
of  shoes  not  in  stock  and  repairing,  which  has  all  been  well  and  neatly  done.  In 
the  harness  shop  a  larger  detail  has  been  carried,  and  exceptionally  good  work  has 
been  accomplished,  having  furnished  under  Government  contract  95  sets  of  harness, 
which  were  shipped  to  their  destination  direct  from  the  school,  besides  private  sales. 

The  tailoring  department  was  conducted  by  an  Indian  boy  until  January  20, 
when  our  present  tailor,  Mr.  Nelson,  took  charge,  who  has  succeeded  in  awakenini^ 
nn  interest  among  those  who  are  learning  the  trade  to  do  good  work,  and  which  I 
feel  confident  is  second  to  none  in  the  service. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings,  which  has  necessitated  so  much  in  the  line  of 
repairs,  has  kept  onr  carpenter  with  his  detail  of  boys  continuously  busy,  and  I  find 
tlmt  many  are  becoming  very  efficient  in  their  work  under  such  able  instructions 
as  they  have  received. 

Hlacksmithing  has  consisted  mostly  of  repairing,  with  pipe  cutting  and  fitting, 
there  being  no  wagon  making  carriea  on  at  this  institution. 

The  number  of  articles  manufactured  in  each  department  can  not  be  well  g^ven, 
owing  to  the  many  changes  the  school  has  passed  through  during  the  past  year. 

Farm  and  garden  work  has  been  carried  on  quite  successfally,  owing  to  the 
season,  which  has  been  favorable,  and  an  ample  supply  of  everything  in  the  line  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  use  will  be  secured. 

Our  supply  of  water  is  furnished  by  the  Genoa  Town  Company,  and  while  it  is 
quite  expensive,  yet  the  supply  is  always  sufficient  and  of  the  best,  also  affording 
ample  fire  protection,  which  we  have  been  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  during  the 
past  year. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  many,  for,  owing  to  the  numerous  changes  that  have 
taken  nlace  during  the  past  two  years,  no  interest  whatever  has  been  taken  as  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  school,  no  fundis  being  asked  for  to  repair  or  buUd  new  to 
replace  the  old  and  rickety  buildings  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  torn  down. 
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The  first  and  most  nrgent  need  is  a  steam  plant  for  lieating  the  bnilding,  which 
is  now  heated  by  numerous  small  and  large  stoves,  coustantly  endangering  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Grovemment  by  fire,  and  in  connection  with  the  steam  plant  the  laundry 
and  kitchen  should  be  furnished  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  the  sncc^ssfnl 
condnct  of  the  work,  especially  the  laundry,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  about 
the  poorest  equipped  of  any  in  the  service.  This  matter  regarding  the  steam  plant 
has  already  been  submitted,,  and  I  trust  will  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  building  of  a  new  storehouse  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  to  be  erected  at  a  distance  fVom  the  other  buildings,  made  of  brick,  with  a  tin 
or  iron  roof,  to  secure  from  fire  the  large  stock  of  goods  necessarily  carried.  The 
present  building  that  is  used  for  a  storeroom  being  a  wooden  structure,  surrounded 
oy  many  smaller  wooden  buildings  and  being  close  to  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  fire.  It  could  be  utilized  as  a  tailor,  harness,  and  shoe  shop,  doing 
away  with  the  old  shop  buildings,  which  must  necessarily  soon  be  replaced  by  others, 
as  an  inspeotion  of  their  condition  will  show. 

The  school  is  also  in  need  of  a  large  bam,  which  will  contain  ample  room  for  the 
housing  of  the  school  stock  and  the  storing  of  hay  and  grain  from  storm  and  weather. 
This  should  receive  attention  in  the  near  futnre. 

A  few  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year — new  bathrooms,  fur- 
nished with  shower  baths;  new  lavatories,  all  furnished  with  warm  water  through 
the  system  of  waterworks  and  large  Triumph  heaters  in  the  buildings,  and  all  con- 
nected with  sewerage,  which  was  put  in  place  during  the  year  and  is  considered  a 
sncoess  thus  far. 

New  grounds  have  been  laid  out  adjacent  to  the  girls'  dormitory  and  school  build- 
ing witn  driveways  and  walks,  which,  aft^r  being  planted  with  everg^ens  and 
suitable  deciduous  treea^  will  render  the  grounds  more  attractive  and  homelike, 
and  which  will  surely  result  in  some  good  after  the  Indian  pupil  begins  to  make  a 
home  for  himself. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good,  having  but  two  coses  of  sickness 
that  proved  fatal  since  I  assumed  charge,  no  epidemic  having  prevailed. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  school  is  being  well  started  in  the  line  which  will 
enable  it  to  gain  its  lost  reputation,  and  with  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Department,  as 
I  have  received  in  the  past,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  place  this  school  upon  a  grade  equal 
to  any  in  the  service. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  support,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  Boss,  Superintendent, 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carson  City^  Nev.,  August  SGj  1895, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  OflBce  to  submit  annually  * 
report  of  schools  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  to  you  the  following  report 
of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1895 : 

Sdiool. — Following  the  instructions  to  the  supervisor  in  charge,  William  M.  Moss, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1894,  to  retain  all  pupils  as  far  as  practicable, 
none  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  durin^r  the  vacation  period,  July  and  August. 
While  from  a  point  of  economy  and  an  absolute  benefit  to  the  children,  and  especially 
the  girls,  this  no  donbt  would  be  advisable,  however,  as  there  is  no  way  to  secure 
pupils  for  our  school  by  other  than  persuasive  means,  it  would  be  impracticable 
and  even  impossible  to  put  it  into  practice,  as  the  parents  become  very  much  dissat- 
isfied if  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  their  children  during  or  a  part  of  the  vacation. 

For  the  present  year  we  have  chosen  what  seemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
and  have  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  children  to  visit  their  homes  a  part  of  the 
vacation,  retaining  enough  to  perform  the  necessary  farm  and  other  work.  While 
we  do  not  encourage  parents  to  take  their  children  to  their  homes  for  reasons  above 
stated,  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  so.  From  a  humane  point  of  view  it  mayseem 
advisable  to  adopt  this  course;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  few  weeks'  association  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  camp  life,  with  all  its  environments,  will  necessarily 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  them  to  the  plane  of  that  life  and  is  therefore  the  main 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Indian  education,  and  should  be  discouraged  as  far 
aspossible. 

The  tribes  represented  in  this  school  are  the  Pah-Utes,  the  Shoshones,  and  the 
Washoes.    The  Washoe  tribe  never  had  any  reservation  or  annuities  issued  to  them^ 
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and  therefore  have  never  labored  nnder  the  disadvautacce  of  Oovemment  aid,  and 
as  a  rule  are  good,  self-supporting  IndianH,  and  their  children  kindly  disposed.  But 
as  they  have  not  been  encouraged  to  attend  public  schools  none  of  the  adult  Indians 
read  or  write,  or  seem  to  know  much  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping 
their  children  in  the  school;  and  as  this  school  has  been  in  operation  but  a  few 
years  the  benefits  to  the  tribe  are  not  as  apparent  as  in  instances  of  older  established 
schools,  where  the  pnpils  from  such  institutions  are  now  sending  their  children. 

However,  I  feel  safe  in  the  assertion  that  there  are  children  now  in  attendance  here 
who  after  leaving  will  be  permanently  benefited  and  establish  homes  for  themselves^ 
although,  I  presume,  they  will  labor  under  greater  disadvantages  to  accomplish  this 
than  most  any  other  tribe  of  our  Indians,  for  there  is  but  little  available  land  in  this 
State  that  can  be  allotted  to  them;  and  even  if  there  were  this  is  almost  a  rainless 
country,  and  the  only  opportunity  for  irrigating  is  what  nature  has  provided,  and 
that  is  all  controlled  by  others,  who  have  earlier  understood  the  advantages  of  these 
rights  than  the  Indian. 

I  fonnd  when  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  July  1,  1894,  the  pupils  were  very  much 
disposed  to  run  away,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  we  have  succeeded  in  returning 
them  to  the  school,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  most  cases  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  influential  Indians,  the  good  will  of  wljom,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  has  been 
enlisted  for  the  well-being  of  the  school.  In  the  past  six  months  the  records  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  we  have  not  a  single  runaway  noted. 

As  I  stated,  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  some  part  of 
the  vacation  of  the  present  year,  and  at  this  writing  ^  are  enrolled,  i^  of  whom  are 
new  pupils,  who  came  in  without  solicitation ;  and  irom  the  present  outlook  we  will 
have  all  we  can  accommodate  by  the  time  school  opens,  September  1. 

If  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  increase  the  capacity  of  schools  where  it 
can  be  easily  accomplished,  this  school  should  be  doubled  m  numbers,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  we  are  now  preparing  plans  of  new  buildings,  which  we  expect  soon 
to  be  able  to  place  before  your  office. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  139,  with  an  average  of  119.  The  highest  nnm- 
ber  enrolled  at  any  one  time  within  the  ^ear  is  127,  which  could  have  been  swelled 
to  150  pupils  with  but  little  effort,  as  quite  a  number  made  application  for  entrance 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  refuse. 

The  requirements  relating  to  Sunday  school,  evening  sessions,  and  the  observance 
of  legal  holidays,  were  complied  with.  On  Decoration  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
we  participated  in  the  exercises  at  Carson.  The  pupils  were  complimented  very 
highly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  part,  and  especially  for  their 
excellent  marching.  I  frequently  overheard  people  remark  that  the  pupils  fVom  the 
Indian  school  were  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  occasion  and  kindred  remarks. 

On  occasions  of  this  kind  a  band  of  music  would  aid  very  materially,  and  wonld 
serve  the  better  purpose  of  making  the  school  that  much  more  attractive  and  home- 
like; but  as  yet  instruments  have  been  denied  us.  We  are  still  in  hope  they  will  be 
provided  in  the  near  future. 

ClaM  room. — We  have  three  teachers  in  the  school,  and  the  class-room  work  in  two 
of  the  rooms  was  ably  conducted  and  the  pupils  advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies. 
Shortly  after  opening,  in  September^  the  school  was  graded,  thus  laying  down 
specific  work  to  be  accomplished  within  the  term,  and  this  general  outline  Allowed 
as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  In  formulating  this  grade,  special 
stress  was  laid  on  language  work.  But  no  grade,  however  applicable,  can  accomplish 
anything  in  itself  for  the  pupils;  it  merely  serves  as  a  guide,  and  it  remains  for  the 
teachers,  who  must  depend  upon  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  do  successful  work,  whicn  I  am  pleased  to  say  most  of  our  pupils  show  has  been 
done.  However,  as  a  maiority  of  Indian  children  are  gifted  with  a  tendency  to 
music  and  drawing,  the  schoolroom  presents  a  nice  field  for  display  work,  and  it  is 
too  frequently  the  case  that  teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
a  show,  and  do  little  of  a  substantial  nature.  While  this  has  not  been  carried  on 
in  this  school  to  any  great  extent,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  tinctured  with  it 
somewhat. 

Farm. — We  will  have  a  larger  income  from  the  farm  this  year  than  any  since  the 
school  was  founded,  bein^  due  largely  to  a  free  use  of  fertilizer,  which  the  pnpils 
hauled  from  Carson,  3^  miles  distant.  The  school  farm  consists  of  about  240  acres, 
but  only  35  or  40  acres  can  be  considered  good  land.  We  farm,  however,  100  acres, 
including  that  in  grass.  As  we  must  look  exclusively  to  irrigation,  we  conld  farm 
but  little  more  if  the  land  were  available  for  farming  purposes  as  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  water  supply,  and  it  is  not  always  that  we  get  the  water  to  which  we  are  entitlea, 
as  we  are  unfortunately  located  well  down  the  course  of  the  creek  which  supplies 
us.  Again,  this  is  not  the  most  favored  climate  in  the  world  for  the  production  of 
all  kinds  of  crops.  The  seasons  are  too  short  for  the  profitable  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  are  easily  affected  by  frosts.  It  is  the  exception  that  melons  and 
kindred  plants  come  to  matority,  but  when  they  do  there  is  an  abundance,  and  for 
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this  reason  we  plant  each  .year— sparingly,  however,  as  we  expect  a  failure.    The 
estimated  yield  will  be  as  follows — 


Com  (sweet) pounds..     1,500 

Hay do....  65,000 

Rye do....     2,500 

Beets do 30,000 


Potatoes pounds..  65,000 

Onions do 3,000 

Carrots do 40,000 

O  ther  vegetables do 2, 500 


We  had  sown  10  acres  of  rye;  6  of  wheat,  and  5  of  oats;  but  none  of  this  grain 
was  allowed  to  mature,  excepting  enough  rye  for  seed,  as  being  cut  for  hay,  it  is  more 
valuable  to  us  than  the  matured  grain.  With  this  amount  of  vegetables  we  will 
have  sufficient  to  feed  our  stock  through  the  winter  and  fatten  all  the  pork  that  will 
be  required  for  the  school.  The  couduct  of  the  different  departments  of  the  school 
farm,  the  care  of  the  stock — with  perhaps  an  exception  to  the  proper  oversight  of 
the  milch  cows — under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer  has  been  very  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  appearance  of  the  farm  and  the  production  of  crops  are  concerned. 

Carpentry. — This  department  is  very  ably  conducted.  The  carpenter  has  four 
apprentices,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these  all  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been 
well  kept  up,  and  in  addition  two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the 
summer. 

Improvements. — A  steam  plant  has  been  provided  for  the  school,  and  has  proven  a 
very  great  convenience.  The  new  buildings  are  a  bakery  and  an  engine  house.  The 
bakery  is  18  bv  22,  and  is  joined  to  the  rear  of  the  school  building.  The  oven  is  an 
inside  or  Dutch  oven  and  is  a  very  decided  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  bak- 
ing in  the  kitchen  range.  The  engine  house  is  14  by  28,  with  iin  addition  12  by  20, 
which  serves  as  a  boiler  room. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  school  building  was  an  alfalfa  sod,  with  a  few  fruit  trees 
planted  in  it.  These  were  removed  and  planted  in  another  place  and  shade  trees  sub- 
stituted. The  alfalfa  sod  was' broken  up  and  lawn  grass  sown.  During  the  summer 
both  trees  and  grass  have  made  a  remarkable  growth,  and  we  have  already  a  very 
fair  lawn. 

The  school  building  is  in  very  good  repair,  excepting  the  floors,  which  are  of  seven- 
eighths  soft  pine  material,  and  are  worn  through  in  places  and  are  very  bad.  A  part 
of  these,  however,  have  been  replaced  with  more  suDstnntinl  material. 

Water  supply. — The  water  supply  until  within  the  past  two  months  was  wholly 
inadequate.  We  depended  entirely  upon  a  windmill  for  our  supply,  which  did  very 
well  when  the  wind  blew,  but  we  were  out  of  water  as  long  as  two  weeks  at  a  time; 
but  since  placing  in  position  our  new  steam  machinery,  and  digging  a  new  well,  we 
have  had  an  abundance  of  water.  Our  buildings  are  of  very  iunammable  material, 
and  the  danger  of  fire  great,  but  we  are  now  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  do 
very  good  execution  toward  extinguishing  a  fire. 

Slectiie  plant. — We  now  have  the  power  to  run  a  100-light  electricplant,  and  in 
making  the  estimate  for  needed  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year  1897,  the  item  of 
$815  has  been  included  for  placing  this  machinery. 

Sanitary. — Throughout  the  year  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  excep- 
tionally good.  There  have  been  no  cases  at  any  time  that  gave  cause  for  alarm.  One 
boy,  however,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  sight  of  both  of  his  eyes. 

Our  system  of  sewerage  could  not  well  be  improve<l  upon.  About  1,200  feet  of  a 
new  10-inch  sewer  was  put  in  within  the  year  to  replace  one  which  was  not  as  good 
as  an  open  ditch,  for  in  places  along  the  line  there  were  sections  missing  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2  rods.  All  closets  are  now  connected  with  this  sewer  excepting  one,  and 
we  will  within  a  few  days  lay  a  branch  line  of  sewer  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
this. 

Conclusion. — Thanking  your  office  for  the  kind  consideration  it  extended  in  direct- 
ing me  through  various  complications,  and  for  the  interest  manifested  in  this  school, 
I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Eugene  Mead,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  July  ;?4,  1895. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  hereby  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Albuquerque 
Indian  industrial  school  for  the  fiscal  year  enHed  June  30,  1895. 

I  receipted  for  the  property  and  took  charge  of  this  institution  on  October  1,  1894. 
I  regret  to  state  that  I  found  the  school  in  a  sadly  demoralized  condition,  due  to 
dissensions  between  some  of  the  employees,  lack  of  proper  clothing,  food  supplies, 
and  discipline.    I  think  this  condition  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  fact 
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that  this  school  within  the  last  year  was  uuder  the  management  of  five  different  men 
with  five  diverse  views  of  the  manner  in  which  the  school  shonld  be  condncted,  and 
the  feeling  of  some  of  the  employees  that  they  had  **  friends  at  court,"  and  that  they 
would  be  retained  through  the  inflnence  of  Congressmen,  irrespective  of  worth  or 
merit. 

Against  these  difficulties  I  have  struggled  firmly  and  energetically.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  clothing  the  children  comfortably,  and  tnrough  the  kindness  of  the  Indian 
office  most  all  of  the  deficiencies  of  food  supplies  have  been  overcome.  I  detiire 
herein  to  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi^airs  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  they  have  received  and  granted  my 
requests  for  open-market  purchaser. 

But.  notwithstanding  trials  and  difficulties,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  school 
has  been  decidedly  a  success,  both  from  a  literary  and  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

Schoolroom  work.— While  this  work  has  not  reached  the  high  standard  for  which  I 
hoped,  and  which  I  desire  yet  to  attain,  it  has  been  very  creditable.  The  advanced 
grades,  primary,  and  kindergarten  have  made  excellent  progress.  I  fully  indorse 
the  views  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  regard  to  the  advantajges  to  be 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  kindergarten  schools  in  the  Indian  service.  I 
believe  them  to  be  just  the  thing  to  teaeh  language  and  overcome  the  natural 
timidity  of  Indian  children  when  first  entering  scnool  and  also  great  factors  in  gain- 
ing their  confidence  and  good  will. 

The  farm. — As  has  often  been  reported,  the  farm  land  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkali  and  has  produced  nothing.  This  year  we  have  made  a  strong  effort  to  subdue 
it;  have  leveled  and  sown  the  fields  to  alfalfa.  Most  of  our  work,  jkside  from  its 
instructive  features,  has  been  lost.  We  have  secured  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  on  part, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  eaten  up  by  the  alkali. 

We  put  out  a  fine  young  orchard  and  vineyard,  dug  deep  holes,  and  hauled  dirt 
from  the  mesa,  hoping  by  planting  them  in  this  dirt  tasave  them.  We  will  be  partly 
rewarded;  about  half  wUl  live.  Could  I  have  obtained  authority,  bought  and 
planted  the  trees  earlier  in  the  season,  I  think  we  would  have  been  more  successful. 

The  garden  has  done  much  better.  Owing  to  late  frosts,  cold  weather,  and  much 
alkali  early  in  the  season,  our  prospect  for  vegetables  seemed  very  poor.  Now  tbe 
children  have  all  the  lettuce  and  radishes  they  can  use,  and  have  had  a  nice  qnantity 
of  onions,  and  since  the  late  rains  have  set  in  I  think  we  will  have  a  very  good  garden 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  vegetables. 

The  harness  shop.— The  harness  shop  has  been  very  successful.  I  think  we  have  no 
superior  in  the  service.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  sets  of  double  harness  and  1 
set  of  single  harness  have  been  sold  this  year,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bridles  and 
halters  are  now  on  hand.  Two  of  the  apprentices  have  been  taught  to  cut  out  as  well 
as  to  make  harness,  and  in  another  year  these  will  be  fully  competent  to  run  a  shop, 
and  are  competent  assistants  now.  This  shop  has  made  this  year  66  sets  of  double 
harness,  3  sets  of  single  harness,  228  halters,  24  bridles,  and  1  set  of  carriage  harness. 

The  shoe  shop. — The  shoe  shop,  under  the  management  of  a  full-blood  Papago  Indian 
boy,  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Nearly  all  the  shoos  for  the  entire  school  have 
been  made  in  this  shop.  The  apprentices  have  been  well  contented,  industrious,  and 
easily  controlled,  have  been  taught  to  cut  out  shoes,  etc.,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
run  a  shop.  They  would  be  competent  assistants  now.  This  shop  has  made  850 
pairs  of  shoes  and  repaired  400  pairs. 

The  tailor  shop. — The  tai  lor  shop  has  given  very  good  satisfaction.  None  of  the  boys 
have  been  taught  to  cut,  but  many  are  able  to  make  very  nice  suits  and  will  be 
taught  cutting  and  fitting  next  year.  All  the  school  has  been  furnished  uniforms, 
and  much  other  work  has  been  done.  This  shop  has  made  149  uniform  coats,  78 
vests,  212  pairs  of  pants,  and  112  pairs  of  drawers,  besides  patching  the  outer  suits 
for  the  boys. 

The  sewing  room. — ^The  sewing  room  has  an  excellent  record.  Owing  to  so  many 
girls  being  sent  home  last  year,  but  few  of  those  remaining  knew  anything  about 
sewing  at  all.  By  patient,  persistent  effort  five  of  the  girls  have  been  taught  to 
draft,  cut,  and  fit  garments,  and  many  more  sew  quite  neatly.  That  depaHment 
has  made  379  dresses,  167  aprons,  324  sheets,  253  towels,  414  drawers,  127  waists,  186 
chemises,  58  tablecloths,  15  hickory  shirts,  182  skirts,  46  ties,  13  gowns,  14  curtains, 
and  251  pillow  cases,  besides  patching  and  darning  a  great  many  garments. 

The  carpenter  shop. — The  carpenter  shop  is  in  very  good  hands.  This  department 
fails  to  show  to  an  observer  the  work  it  nas  really  done.  So  much  time  is  taken  up 
in  repair  and  other  work  which  makes  no  show,  and  a  lack  of  material  has  also 
hindered  greatly,  yet  the  boys  of  this  shop  have  kalsomined  almost  the  entire 
institution,  finished  a  very  nice  bath  house,  painted  up  the  entire  supply  of  paint, 
whitewashed  the  board  fences,  repaired  the  front  picket  fence,  made  a  beautiful 
gate  and  arched  gateway,  and  built  two  very  neat  ontliouses. 

Much  other  work  has  also  been  done  by  this  shop.  Two  of  the  boys  are  now  help- 
ing a  contractor  in  Albuquerque  during  vacation.    They  receive  $1.50  per  day,  and 
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I  am  promised  a  place  for  several  more  at  the  same  rate.  These  boys  will  be  taught 
the  rules  and  applications  of  the  square  next  year,  so  that  they  may  be  fhlly  able  to 
do  any  class  of  carpenter  work. 

The  laundry. — The  laundry  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  girls  have  received 
excellent  instruction  in  the  laundry,  both  in  doing  and  managing  the  work. 

The  bakery. — The  bakery,  onder  the  charge  of  an  Indian  employee,  has  been  very 
successful.  The  bread  has  been  excellenti  fresh,  and  wholesome.  The  apprentices 
have  worked  cheerfully  and  this  department  has  run  entirely  without  friction. 

The  kitehen. — The  cooking  has  been  very  ably  managed.  The  mess  kitchen  for 
several  months  has  been  conducted  entirely  by  Indian  pupils,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  children's  cook  and  the  matron.  The  children  receive  the  same  wages  for- 
merly paid  to  a  Harvey  House  cook.  Their  work  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  mess,  while  the  practice  and  instruction  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  children. 
By  ihis  means  we  have  been  able  to  send  one  of  our  pupils  to  the  Mescalero  school 
to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  cook,  who  is  reported  as  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 
Several  otner  girls  have  found  places  in  Albuquerque  at  $15  a  mouth,  and  all  are 
highly  praised  by  their  employers. 

Sasit^  conclitioiL — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent; 
but  one  death  at  the  school  during  the  vear.  For  fuller  report  upon  this  subject  I 
refer  you  to  physician's  annual  report,  heretofore  transmitted. 

Needs  of  the  sdiool. — The  greatest  need  of  this  school  is  a  sewerage  system.    It  has 

generally  been  thought  impossible,  on  account  of  the  land  being  so  level.  I  have 
ad  a  survey  made  and  find  the  fall  sufficient.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  the 
expense.  I  trust  this  matter  will  receive  the  attention  it  demands,  and  that  we  will 
receive  authority  to  construct  a  sewerage  system  during  the  coming  ^ear.  Against 
the  health  and  lives  of  children  and  employees  dollars  should  not  weigh. 

Electric  lighting  is  another  pressing  need.  The  grounds  and  the  buildings  could 
be  lighted  much  more  cheaply  and  saiely  in  this  manner. 

A  large  dining  room  and  kitchen,  with  all  modem  appurtenances,  similar  to  that 
recently  built  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  is  badly  needed.  All  the  cooking  for 
the  school  is  done  on  one  lar^e  range,  and  chiefiy  in  wash  boilers.  This  makes  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  children's  food  impossible.  I  trust  this  matter  will  meet 
witn  your  favorable  consideration. 

A  guardhouse  is  badly  needed.    Very  little  punishment  is  given  at  this  school, 

yet  some  means  of  confinement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  proper  discipline. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me 

in  the  year  that  is  past,  and  looking  forward  to  a  better  future  year's  work,  I  am, 

very  respectfully, 

Jno.  J.  McKoiN, 
Superintendent  and  Special  IHdbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  Ffi,  N.  MEX. 

Santa  FA,  N.  Mbx.,  NonemherS,  1896, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  school,  in  all  its  departments,  has  worked  admirably. 
I  took  charge  as  superintendent  on  July  1,  and,  as  the  school  had  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  a  year  and  had  been  abandoned  for  that  time  and  all  scholars  distributed 
to  other  schools  in  the  service,  I  had  to  organize  it  anew  and  fill  it  with  scholars,  which 
was  a  very  difficult  task,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  funds  for  the  transportation  of  schol- 
ars, were  not  received  by  me  until  late  in  September,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  the 
passage  of  the  appropriation.  I  began,  however,  in  earnest  as  soon  as  the  funds  were 
in  hand,  and,  although  I  did  not  make  the  full  average  of  my  capacity — 150  for  the 
year — I  did  bring  it  up  to  135. 

The  school  during  the  year  has  run  smoothly,  and  the  raw  material  that  I  received 
in  quite  lar^i^e  numbers  was  soon  brought  by  military  drill  and  discipline  to  perfect 
order,  and  in  one  month  after  entering  the  school  were  as  regular  in  their  duties  as 
old  pupils.  The  school  ranges  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal  classes,  and  in  all 
of  tne  educational  departments  there  have  been  efficient  and  able  workers,  and  they 
have  passed  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  one 
of  which  New  Mexico  is  justly  proud. 

In  the  industrial  departments  the. garden  and  farm  work  has  been  proscribed  for 
want  of  water  for  irrigation  of  the  106  acres,  only  enough  for  10  acres  for  fruits  and 
garden  and  for  domestic  purposes  being  supplied.  The  10  acres,  however,  were  cul- 
tivated,  and  over  500  fruit  and  orchard  trees  were  planted,  ana  quite  a  number  of 
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Bmall  fruits  and  vegetables  for  tbo  school  were  raised ;  the  latter,  howeVer,  were  not 
a  success,  as  the  seed  seut  from  Lawrence,  Kans.,  seemed  to  be  defective  and  did  not 
sprout,  and  hence  the  stand  was  inditferent.  The  school  has  been  beautified  by  the 
sowing  of  grass  plots  and  planting  of  flower  beds  and  nicely  curved  roads  leading  up 
to  the  school,  making  a  marked  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  place. 

In  regard  to  supply  ot  water  for  further  irrigation,  I  have  received  concessions  ftom 
the  water  company,  and  as  long  as  the  surplus  they  now  have  on  hand  continues  I 
am  allowed  to  use  all  the  water  1  need  for  irrigating  without  increase  of  cost. 

I  saved  from  my  appropriation  money  enough  this  year  to  buy  the  material  for  a  new 
barn,  the  old  one  being  unsafe,  badly  built,  and  located  in  the  wrong  place.  I  have 
the  material  now  on  hand  and  authority  to  build  a  new  one,  which  wul  soon  be  ready 
for  occupancy. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  splendid,  as  we  have  had  few  sick 
children,  and  those  that  were  were  treated  by  the  physician  and  were  soon  on  duty. 

There  has  been  organized  a  fine  Are  brigade,  well  disciplined,  and  soon  after  it  had 
been  well  drilled  a  terrible  tire  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  which  threatened  to 
bum  up  the  town.  Upon  telephoning  m  to  know  if  it  could  be  handled,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  beyond  control  and  asked  for  help.  I  dispatched  my  fire  company  and 
hose,  and  they  were  greatly  instramental  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  havoc  it  was  mak- 
ing, as  will  be  seen  by  the  resolution  of  the  city  council  thanking  me  and  my  brave 
Indian  boys  for  their  timely  and  efficient  aid.  There  are  two  fire  hydrants  near  the 
buildings  and  plenty  of  good  hose,  and  we  are  as  safe  as  we  can  be,  so  far  as  a  supply 
of  water  can  effect  it; 

The  use  of  so  many  lamps  and  stoves  in  the  building  makes  the  necessity  for  a 
heating  and  electric-light  ^lant  self-evident,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  I  would 
recommend  one  to  be  established. 

My  bo^B  are  organized  into  three  military  companies,  and  are  fairly  well  drilled  and 
in  tine  discipline.  The  Indian  company  officers  take  pride  in  their  official  ranks,  and 
it  gives  them  confidence  in  themselves,  and  is  in  this  way  a  great  civilizer. 

The  dormitories  are  kept  in  most  excellent  order,  and  at  all  times  these  officers,  who 
have  their  respective  subdivisions  in  charge,  keep  close  watch  on  them  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  keep  each  better  than  his  neighbor. 

There  are  tailor,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  and  carpenter  shops,  and  a  sewing  room. 
All  of  these  are  under  good  heads  and  are  doing  satisfactory  work,  the  carpenter 
shop  being  under  the  management  of  a  Sioux  Indian,  who  is  a  first-class  workman 
in  all  respects. 

The  kitchen  is  under  the  care  of  a  Shoshone  Indian,  who  has  run  it  thus  far 
admirably. 

The  industrial  work  is  under  a  most  experienced  man  in  the  management  of  irri- 

fating  water  and  in  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  pupils  beg  to  be  allowed  to  work  for 
im  even  when  they  are  off  duty. 

I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  before  as  an  agent  of  Indians,  and  know  the 
troubles  usually  surrounding  Indian  work — the  constant  wrangling  and  growling 
among  the  employees.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  my  school  has  been  a  happy 
exception  to  tnis  rule  and  all  have  worked  in  harmony  and  in  good  feeling  through- 
out the  year. 

The  matron's  work  has  been  well  performed,  and  the  scholars  actually  treat  her  as 
if  she  were  their  trusted  friend. 

The  management  of  the  schoolrooms,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  principal 
teacher,  has  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  I  would  wish.  I  was  gratified  at  the  show 
of  progress  exhibited  at  the  commencement  exercises  the  26th  of  June  last,  which 
were  attended  by  over  250  citizens,  all  of  whom  expressed  astonishment  at  what  had 
in  so  short  a  time  been  done  with  raw  material. 

The  office  work  and  storerooms  have  been  kept  in  admirable  order  by  my  able, 
gentlemanly,  and  efficient  clerk ;  and  for  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  compa- 
nies of  the  battalion  I  have  to  thank  the  drillmaster. 

By  the  addition  of  a  new  school  building,  which  is  badly  needed  as  the  one  now  in 
use  is  improperly  lighted,  the  capacity  of  the  school  can  be  increased  from  150  to  250, 
and  it  will  save  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  at  an  increased  expense  in  this 
vicinity.  The  size  of  the  storeroom  is  about  one- third  the  dimensions  required  for 
properly  storing  supplies,  and  this  addition  I  recommend. 

Instruments  for  a  band  would  very  much  advance  the  civilization  of  the  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  from  the 
Indian  Office,  and  with  the  continuance  of  the  liberal  encouragement  and  help  that 
has  been  given  mo  from  that  source  I  shall  give  as  good  an  account  of  my  school  for 
the  present  year. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  Jones, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Diebureing  J  gent. 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OK  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY  AT  CHEROKEE,  N.  C. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency  and  Training  School, 

Cherokee,  N.  C,  September  5,  1895, 
Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1895:  ' 

AGENCY. 

The  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency  is  located  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  on  the  Oeona  Lnfta 
River,  which  is  6  miles  distant  from  Whittier,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  on  the 
Southern  Railroad,  10  miles  distant  from  Bryson  City,  the  county  seat  of  Swain 
County,  and  about  55  miles  southwest  of  Asheville. 

Populatioii.— The  Eastern  Cherokees  number  1,479  and  live  in  Swain,  Jackson,  Gra- 
ham, and  Cherokee  counties,  of  which  number  900  are  full  bloods  and  the  remainder 
mixed* 

Bescrratien.-^The  reservation  proper,  known  as  the  Qualla  boundary,  comprises 
about  70,000  acres  of  mountain  land  located  in  Swain  and  Jackson  counties  and 
bordering  on  the  Tennessee  llne< 

The  compromise  effected  last  year  with  40  white  families  who  were  illegally  occu- 
pying several  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  within  said  boundary  has  resulteil  in 
the  departure  of  the  whites  and  the  surrender  of  their  farms  to  the  Indians,  who 
Will  thereby  gteatly  increase  their  total  acreage  in  cultivation  this  year. 

Another  latge  tract,  called  t^e  Love  estate,  comprising  33,000  acres,  was  included 
iti  this  compromise  atld  adcV^d  to  the  said  boundary.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Indians  had  hardly  a  shadow  of  title  to  this  laud,  as  it  was  never  included  in  the 
original  award  or  grant  made  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees. 

Thus  by  the  terms  of  compromise  the  heirs  owning  the  said  land  were  paid  $41, 250, 
bein^  $1. 25  per  acre,  and  there  was  added  to  the  estate  of  the  Indians  a  large  tract 
of  wild  mountain  land,  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  cultivate  on  account  of  its 
extremely  rough  and  monntainous  nature,  but  on  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
taxes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  agents  representing  the  Government  and  the 
Indians  in  this  compromise  did  not  insist  that  the  Indians  should  receive  the  cash 
paid  for  the  said  Love  estate  in  lieu  of  the  land,  which  they  could  have  used  to  a 
much  greater  advantage.  The  Indians  also  own  15,000  acres  in  Graham  and  Chero- 
kee counties. 

8oiL — The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  where 
they  are  not  too  steep  or  rough,  good  crops  of  corn  are  annually  raised. 

Ittduftry. — Mountain  farming  is  hard  work,  and  the  majority  of  these  Indians  who 
are  obliged  to  cultivate  their  steep  mountain-side  farms  with  a  hoe,  relying  entirely 
on  themselves  for  their  living  and  support,  and  not  so  much  as  asking  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  ration,  certainly  deserve  tne  praise  of  all  enterprising  people,  and  espe- 
cially merit  the  commendation  of  those  enthusiasts  who  advocate  the  ''root  hog  or 
die''  policy  for  the  Indian. 

''  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,''  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  these 
Indians  who  are  helping  tnemselves  be  assisted  in  the  future  in  their  farming 
operations  by  receiving  a  supply  of  farming  implements,  work  stock,  grass  seed,  fruit 
trees,  etc.,  which,  owing  to  tneir  extreme  poverty,  the  majority  of  them  are  unable 
to  buy. 

Timber. — The  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  such  as  poplar, 
chestnut,  oak,  chernr,  walnut,  hickory,  and  ash. 

The  Indian  council  unwisely  sold  33,000  acres  of  the  said  timber,  known  as  the 
Cathcart  tract,  to  D.  L.  Boyd  &  Co.,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  for  $15,000,  allowing 
them  fifteen  years  to  cut  and  remove  the  same.  The  Department  very  justly  disap- 
proved of  the  said  contract,  for  the  best  interests  and  protection  of  these  Indians. 
The  council  had  also  made  a  contract  with  Hon.  H.  G.  Ewart,  agreeing  to  pay  him  20 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  timber  whenever  sold,  which  contract  was  also  disap- 
proved by  tiie  Depa^nient.  The  timber  speculators  then  persuaded  the  council  to 
sell  their  timber  independent  of  the  Government  and  to  protect  the  said  purchasers 
in  the  State  courts.  They  were  made  to  believe  they  were  not  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and^  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  they  had  a  right  to  do  as  they 
S leased  with  their  timber.  Boyd  &,  Co.  quickly  resold  the  timber  to  Dickson  & 
[ason  at  a  large  profit.  After  having  cut  down  about  3,000,000  feet,  the  timber  men 
were  eigoined  oy  order  of  the  court  from  further  trespassing,  pending  the  decision 
of  the  court. 

The  minority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  the  selling  of  their  timber  on  such 
terms  and  prices  and  strongly  object  to  the  council's  action  in  allowing  a  ring  of 
speculators  to  push  the  tribe  from  under  the  protection  of  the  Gk>veniment  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  avaricious  lawyers  and  money-makacs. 
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The  merchantable  timber  estimated  and  measured  by  Government  experts  on  the 
said  Cathcart  tract  amonnts  to  33,000,000  feet.  The  eaid  timber  can  be  cut,  logged, 
sawed,  and  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  not  to  exceed  $12  per  1,000  feet.  Taking  all 
the  grades  into  consideration  the  average  price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  local  mar- 
ket IS  $14  to  $15  per  1,000,  therefore  the  net  value  of  33,000,000  feet  of  timber  at  $2 
to  $3  per  1 ,000  would  be  $66,000  to  $99,000. 

^ployment  of  attorney. — The  council  unwisely  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
George  H.  Smathers,  pf  AVaynesville,  N.  C,  employing  him  as  a  regular  attorney  at 
$1,000  per  year  and  expenses,  although  they  have  no  litigation  pending  or  contem- 
plated. The  office  I  feel  assured  will  disapprove  of  the  said  contract,  as  the  Indians 
<lo  not  require  the  services  of  an  attorney  any  more  than  they  do  the  services  of  a 
chemist. 

Act  of  inoorporation.— Mr.  Smathers,  however,  is  acting  in  said  capacity  and  had  a 
bill  passed  through  the  hist  State  legislature  at  Raleigh,  incorporating  the  Bastem 
Band  of  Cherokees,  and  validating  the  Boyd  and  E wart  contracts  and  all  other  con- 
tracts made  by  the  council  in  the  past  or  future,  which  of  course  explains  the  real 
motives  desired,  viz:  An  act  to  permit  a  ring  of  lawyers  and  speculators  to  defraud 
1,500  defenseless  Indians  out  of  their  possessions,  and  to  fhrtbermore  prevent  the 
United  States  from  guarding  over  the  rights  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  said 
Indians.  For  the  good  and  safety  of  these  Indians  it  is  hoped  that  the  said  act  will 
be  promptly  repealed,  and  that  all  Mends  of  the  Indians  will  use  their  infloence 
and  aid  to  accomplish  it. 

Taxes. — The  Indians  pay  individually  the  taxes  due  on  the  land  cultivated  by  them, 
and  I  pay  from  their  funds  in  Washington  the  taxes  due  on  their  large  tracts  of 
unoccupied  land,  which  amonnted  last  year  to  $383.25. 

Education.— I  have  sent  44  Indians  to  Carlisle,  24  to  Hampton,  and  1  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  this  State.  With  an  increased  appropriation  at  the  Cherokee  training  school 
for  200  pupils,  and  the  operation  of  the  four  day  schools,  these  Indians  will  l>e  well 
provided  for,  and  the  most  if  not  all  of  their  children  can  be  educated.  The  Eastern 
Cherokees  deserve  great  credit  for  the  interest  they  take  in  sending  their  children 
to  school. 

The  four  day  schools,  which  were  closed  for  some  time,  were  reopened  last  year, 
and  were  so  well  attended  that  I  was  obliged  to  erect  additions  to  the  buildings  at 
Soco  am  Birdtown  and  build  a  much-needed  new  schoolhouse  at  Big  Cove^  The 
noonday  meals  were  inaugurated  and  were  a  great  help  to  the  poorest  Indians. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pattee,  graduates  of  Hampton,  very  successfully  conducted  the 
Birdtown  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Welsh,  also  Indian  students,  were  employed 
at  Big  Cove  and  had  an  attendance  of  65  pupils.  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  taught  this  school  in  1893  and  failed  to  get  a  dozen  pupils,  which  speaks  very 
favorably  for  the  ability  and  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  Indian  teachers. 
John  Tarquette,  who  is  also  an  Indian,  aided  by  his  able  wife,  conducted  a  snccess- 
ful  school  at  Soco. 

The  training  school  was  kept  full  of  pupils,  up  to  its  full  capacity,  and  I  thank 
the  council  and  the  Indians  for  their  cordial  support  in  the  educational  work  at  this 
agency. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  oh  reservation .* 440 

Attendance : 

Cherokee  training  school 100 

Big  Cove  day  school 50 

Birdtown  day  school 30 

Soco  day  school 30 

Cherokee  day  school 20 

Non-reservation  schools 64 

Total  provided  for 294 

Total  not  provided  for 146 

Inclian  hotues. — The  houses  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  made  of  logs  with  stone  or 
mud  chimneys  and  shingle  rooro.  They  possess  generally  but  one  room  and  are 
without  windows. 

Churches.— The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  well  represented  in  church  membership 
among  these  Indians.  Preaching  is  regularly  conducted  bv  Indian  ministers  in  the 
different  settlements,  the  services  bein^  conducted  in  the  Indian  language. 

General  condition. — The  general  condition  of  these  Indians  compares  very  favorably 
with  a  certain  class  of  the  surrounding  mountain  whites.  They  farm  as  they  nsed  to 
twenty  years  before  the  war,  and  the  women  are  about  as  priiuitive  in  their  methods 
of  housekeeping.  Yet  by  hard  work  and  persistent  effort  some  of  the  Indians  are 
making  slight  progress,  building  better  houses,  raising  a  surplus  of  oom,  vegetables, 
and  beef  for  the  market,  and  aocnmolating  a  Uttle  property. 
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Keedi.— The  greatest  need  of  these  Indians  is  instrnction,  accompanied  by  a  little 
sabstantial  assistance.  They  are  anxions  to  learn  how  to  farm,  work,  and  live  as 
the  intelligent  white  man.  They  have  reached  a  point  where  there  can  be  little 
hope  for  further  improvement,  unless  they  are  tanght  by  experienced  and  competent 
farmers  and  housekeepers.  Therefore,  I  have  strongly  recommended  this  year,  as  I 
did  last  year,  that  a  thorough,  energetic,  and  competent  farmer  and  mechanic  be 
employed  to  teach  the  Indians  the  Improved  methods  of  farming,  rotation  of  crops, 
fruit  growing,  and  to  show  them  how  to  build  better  t^d  more  comfortable  houses. 

A  faithful  neld  matron  is  also  needed  to  teach  the  women  how  to  cook,  wash,  sew, 
and  make  their  houses  as  clean  and  attractive  as  possible.  This  is  an  agency  where 
every  dollar  expended  properly  in  such  work  will  bring  great  and  satisfactory  returns, 
and  will,  I  can  assure  you,  not  be  wasted. 

They  also  need  Inmber  for  new  houses  and  bams,  furniture — such  as  stoves,  bed- 
steads, chairs,  tables,  etc. — farming  implements,  grass  seed,  and  fruit  trees. 

Kannftiotiires. — A  few  of  the  Indian  women  make  baskets  and  pottery,  and  the  men 
are  experts  at  making  spoons,  knives,  and  trinkets.  They  operate  their  own  little 
mills  and  blacksmith  shops  by  water  power,  and  some  of  them  show  remarkable 
ability  as  mechanics. 

Government — On  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1895,  an  election  will  take  place 
for  chief,  assistant  chief,  and  16  councilmen,  who  will  hold  office  for  four  years.  The 
chiefs  and  council  assist  in  looking  atter  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  tnbe. 
According  to  the  constitution  all  are  to  receive  salaries  from  the  already  depleted 
funds  belonging  to  the  tribe,  for  their  services,  and  as  the  Indians  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  State  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  are  controlled  as  wards  by  the 

f protecting  arm  of  the  Government,  it  is  impossible  for  the  said  council  to  enact  any 
aws  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  They  act  more  as  the  financial  directors  and  agents 
for  the  tribe. 

As  long  as  the  Government  continues  to  treat  these  Indians  as  wards,  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  as  citizens,  the  council  has  no  power  or  right  to  sell  or  make  con- 
tracts with  whites  without  the  apuroval  of  the  Department.  These  conditions  make 
it  impossible  for  any  complete  and  successful  system  of  Indian  government  to  exist 
here,  as  it  does  among  the  Western  Cherokees,  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  Indians 
abolish  their  council,  take  their  lands  in  allotment,  and  each  becomes  his  own  busi- 
ness manager  and  master,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians,  individually,  collect- 
ively, and  financially. 

AUotment — The  Eastern  Cherokees  are  ripe  and  readv  for  allotment.  Owing  to 
their  peculiar  condition,  an  allotment  of  their  lands  without  power  to  sell  the  same 
for  twenty -five  years,  would  be  the  most  eOective  way  of  preventing  speculators  and 
lawyers  from  defrauding  them  and  getting  them  into  trouble  with  the  Government. 

At>out  600  of  the  Indians  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  business  management 
of  their  affairs  by  the  council  with  Ewart,  Boyd,  and  Smathers,  have  given  A.  H. 
Hayes  the  power  of  attorney  to  petition  the  court  for  the  partition  of  their  lands, 
agreeing  to  pay  him  15  per  cent  of  value  of  the  land  for  his  services.  Such  a  step 
might  be  successfully  taken  if  it  were  proven  that  the  United  States  had  no  control 
over  their  land  and  that  they  were  full-fledged  citizens. 

I  hope  the  Department  will  continue  to  exert  its  power  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
controlling  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  and  shielding 
them  from  the  ring  of  greedy  speculators  who  are  eagerly  waiting  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  they  can  legally  or  illegally  manipulate  the  little  money  and 
property  these  Indians  possess ;  and  that  the  Government  will  not  withdraw  its  pro- 
tection and  control  until  after  the  lands  have  been  allotted  by  a  Government  alloting 
agent,  as  are  the  lands  among  the  Western  Indians,  and  each  Indian  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  can  protect  his  own  interests  and  manage  his  own  business.  As 
he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  land  for  twenty-five  years  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
for  scheming  whites  to  injure  him.  I  therefore  urgently  recommend  immediate  allot- 
ment for  these  Indians,  knowing  that  the  majority  of  the  tribe  desire  it,  and  all  have 
reached  that  stage  of  civilization  and  advancement  to  justify  and  entitle  them  to 
individual  ownership  of  their  lands. 

1  attach  hereto  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  population  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts and  the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation,  etc. : 


Districta. 


Big  Cove 

Birdtown 

Soco 

Yellow  HiU 

Nantahala 

Graham  and  Cberokee 

Total 


Males. 

141 
129 
217 
97 
37 
140 

Females. 

Total. 

Children 

of  school 

age. 

Acres 
tillable. 

113 
125 
202 
116 
36 
126 

254 
254 
410 
213 
73 
266 

80 
70 
119 
61 
22 
88 

1,504 
1.497 
1.702 
910 
658 
3,708 

761 

718 

1.479 

440 

0,983 

Acres 
culti- 
rated. 

979 

765 

1,009 


199 
412 


4.053 
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CHBROKBB  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Looation. — The  school  is  beautifully  located  in  the  Ooona  Lufty  valley^  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Noble,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocona  Lufty  Riyer.  Mountain  raogeB,  coTered 
with  trees,  are  seen  in  all  directions,  with  their  maiestic  peaks  towering Bymetric- 
ally  at  regular  intervals,  making  the  scenery  grand  beyond  description. 

Attmdanoe.  —The  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  not  so  large  as  in  18di,  on 
account  of  the  reopening  of  the  four  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  which  made  it 
unnecessary  to  overcrowd  the  boarding  school.  The  uverageduring  the  ten  months 
of  the  year  was  about  100  pupils,  the  appropriation  being  ior  only  80.  The  appro- 
priation for  1896  bein^  increased  to  135  pupils,  there  wiU  be  no  trouble  in  securing 
and  supporting  150  children. 

Kew  buildiDgi.— The  $3,000  appropriated  for  new  buildings  was  expended  most 
economically  and  carefully,  by  purchasing  the  material  required  from  contractors, 
aod  performing  the  work  by  day  laborers^  chiefly  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school  carpenter.  A  new  girls'  dormitory,  commissary,  offices,  and  superinten- 
dent's quarters,  and  a  wing  added  to  the  boys'  quarters  (aJl  frame),  are  the  list  of 
buildings  erected,  which  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  ability  and  skill  of  Samuel 
Liner,  the  school  carpenter.  Experienced  and  competent  judges  state  that  the  said 
buildings  can  not  be  duplicated  fur  less  than  twice  the  amount  expended. 

Three  new  commodious  day  school  buildings  were  erected  at  Big  Cove,  Birdtown, 
and  Sooo  districts,  which  were  greatly  needed  io  accommodate  the  increased  attend- 
ance at  those  schools.  The  work  was  performed  by  Indians,  under  a  competent  super- 
intendent, and  cost  altogether  $1,360.52. 

Buildings  still  needed  are :  One  school  building  and  chapel  to  accommodate  200 
upils,  shops  for  teaching  trades,  employees'  quarters  and  an  addition  to  the  dining 
all,  for  which  I  respectfully  request  that  the  oflice  will  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $12,000. 

Oenml  condition  and  progress. — The  work  of  this  school  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  conducted  upon  the  principles  and  policy  outlined  by  the  department.  In  the 
school  rooms  as  well  as  in  the  various  industrial  departments,  the  pupils  have  made 
good,  steady  progress  as  the  result  of  tboroup^h,  practical  leaching  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  obedient  and  persistent  application  by  the  pupils.  The  employees 
have  pulled  together  harmoniously  and  in  most  cases  shown  great  efficiency.  The 
school-room  work  was  crippled,  owing  to  want  of  proper  accommodations,  yet  the 
good  results  obtained  were  very  gratifying  and  creditaule  to  the  teachers. 

A  statistical  report  of  the  work  performed  in  the  industrial  departments  is  here- 
with. 

The  boys  have  received  ^ood,  thorough  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  stock 
raising,  bee  culture,  fruit  raising,  carpentering,  and  all  kinds  of  repairiu^.  As  black- 
smithing,  wagonmaking,  cabinetmaking,  and  tailoring  will  be  added  this  year  to  the 
list  of  industries,  greater  results  can  be  expected  in  the  future,  and  the  young  Indians 
can  be  taught  to  utilize  the  ^eat  quantity  of  timber  which  abounds  on  their  reser- 
vation, and  thereby  greatly  improve  their  condition  and  help  their  people. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  industrial  training  is  of  ten  times  more 
importance  than  book  learning  in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  as 
not  ten  in  one  hundred  will  ever  make  a  living  in  the  professions,  while  neu'ly  all  will 
have  to  rely  on  their  muscle  and  knowledge  of  trades,  agriculture,  etc.,  for  their 
support. 

The  girls  have  been  receiving  thorough  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  sew- 
ing, fancy  work.  etc.  They  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  contribute  samples  of  their 
work  for  the  Atlanta  £xx>ositiou. 

Needs  of  iohooL — The  needs  of  this  school  are  160  acres  of  farming  land,  the  50  in  use 
being  entirely  too  small ;  also  additional  lands  for  playgrounds  and  building  pur- 
poses. Indians  owning  lots  and  improvements  adjoining  the  school  grounds  refuse  to 
sell  or  lease  them  to  the  school.  The  presence  of  outsiders  living  the  same  as  on  the 
school  premises  will  always  be  an  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  any  school,  and  I 
recommend  that  Arm  steps  be  taken  to  force  such  persons  to  vacate  their  improve- 
ments for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  and  educational  progress  of  the  Indians. 

This  school  also  needs  an  appropriation  for  200  pupils  for  1897,  and  $12,000  for  new 
buildings.  Then  a  full  line  of  trades  can  be  taught,  and  the  children  of  school  age 
on  this  reservation  would  be  well  provided  for,  with  the  assistance  of  the  day  schools, 
and  those  that  can  be  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  generally  been  good.  Although  epidemics  and 
some  oases  of  sickness,  more  or  less  serious,  have  occurred,  there  have  been  no  deaths. 

Mnsie. — I  allowed  Captain  Pratt  to  break  up  the  band  of  this  school  by  sending  to 
Carlisle  the  most  of  the  players.  In  return  he  gave  me  Kdwin  Schanandore,  a  grad- 
uate of  Carlisle,  and  a  most  efficient  bandmaster.  Mr.  Schanandore  has  taught  20 
small  boys  to  take  the  place  of  the  others,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  their  won- 
derful proficiency. 

A  class  of  girls  receive  instruction  on  the  piano  and  organ,  while  all  the  pupils  are 
taught  vocal  music  by  Miss  Houts. 
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OigABiiatioii. — In  all  the  minor  details  of  the  working  of  the  school  there  has  heen 
DO  great  change  from  last  year,  which  is  described  more  fully  in  my  report  of  1894. 
No  Dusiness  or  institation  can  expect  success  unless  a  thorough  organization  and 
system  of  management  prevails.  Vet  it  is  more  difficnlt  iu  a  small  t»ehool  than  in  a 
large  to  obtain  the  degree  of  system  desired,  owing  to  lack  of  employees,  incom- 
pleteness of  departments,  and  the  mixed-up  condition  of  the  work.  We  have  sys- 
tematized the  various  departments  of  the  school  ou  a  thorough  and  practical  and 
bnsiness-like  system,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Inspectioii. — Col.  Paul  F.Faison,  United  8tates  Indian  inspector,  and  Dr.  Hailmann, 
Boperintendeut  of  Indian  schools,  inspected  tbe  school  and  agency,  and  their  excel- 
lent suggestions  and  recommendations  have  been  most  benencial  to  the  school  and 
helpful  to  myself  aud  employees.  I  find  that  there  is  always  a  good  deal  to  learn  in 
the  Indian  service  with  each  successive  year's  work. 

IKspoiitioii. — During  my  ten  years'  experience  in  school  and  agepey  work,  and 
association  with  several  different  tribes,  I  have  not  fonnd  any  Indians  as  docile, 
friendly  disposed,  eager  and  able  to  learn,  and  obedient  in  every  respect  as  ^e 
Eastern  Cherokees. 

While  my  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  school  and  agency  has  been  particu- 
larly unpleasant  apd  distastefal  to  certain  speculators  and  lawyers,  bent  on  making 
a  large  amount  of  money  out  of  these  Indians,  I  am  thankful  to  know  that  the  office 
considers  that  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory,  ''  and  the  management 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  agency  especially  so." 

I  am  also  sincerely  grateful  for  the  liberal  aud  the  cordial  cooperation  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  officially  during  the  past  year,  and  trust  that  I  will  merit  a 
continnance  of  the  same  in  the.  future. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Th08.  W.  PoTTKh,  Superintendent. 
The  CoMMissiOKER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  September  1, 1895, 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Indian  industrial 
school  located  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  our  school  as  an  industrial  institution, 
aud  the  process  in  this  line  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  training  of  past  years  has  borne  results  that  prove  the  benefits  of  such  an 
iostitotion,  as  a  number  of  pupils  have  completed  their  term  and  gone  out  into  the 
Burrouuding  conntry  and  demonstrated  their  ability  to  earn  wages  in  competition 
with  whito  workmen.  One  of  the  pupils  has  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  and 
opportunities  that  he  has  been  able  to  take  charge  of  the  farming  department  and  is 
now  on  our  roUs  as  farmer.  Another  Indian  boy  who  has  been  nere  four  years  has 
studied  aud  learned  to  snch  good  purpose  that  he  has  been  given  the  position  of 
storekeeper  and  assistant  clerk.  Tnree  boys  who  have  been  here  three  and  a  half 
years  have  learned  the  stone  mason's  trade  and  plastering  so  that  they  are  able  to  go 
out  and  work  in  competition  with  white  laborers.  The  larger  number  of  the  appren- 
tices are  very  anxious  to  learn  their  trades  thoroughly  and  work  well  and  faithfully 
to  that  end. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  larger  boys  have  been  out  during  the  harvest  and  thrashing 
time  among  the  farmers  of  tne  surrounding  country,  and  their  work  has  proved  very 
aatiafaetory,  and  their  conduct  has  been  excellent. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  work  one-half  of  each  day  during  the  term  at  school, 
and  is  taught  to  be  prompt,  industrious,  and  neat,  and  is  also  required  to  make  his 
bed,  sweep  his  room,  and  keep  it  in  order  at  all  times.  The  other  half  day  is 
devoted  to  schoolroom  work.  The  main  object  in  this  department  is  to  give  the 
children  a  good  common-school  education,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  their 
produce  and  do  their  marketing  intelligently. 

Tbe  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good,  there  having  been  only  4 
deaths  out  of  an  enrollment  of  about  380.  There  have  been  no  contagious  or  infec- 
tious dis<^ases. 

Attendance.— The  attendance  during  the  year  has  boon  very  satisfactory,  the  diffi- 
culty having  been  rather  to  keep  from  taking  children  than  to  procure  them,  a  large 
number  having  been  turned  away  for  want  of  funds  to  care  for  theui.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  year  has  been  277.42 — 37.42  more  than  provided  for  by  the 
appropriation  of  Congress.  If  the  necessary  funds  were  appropriated,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  an  attendance  of  350. 

Tbe  pupils  are  Sioux  from  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  Chippewas  from  White 
Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake  reservations,  Minn.,  and  Turtle  Monntain  Reserva^ 
tion,  N.  Dak. 
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HameM  and  shoe  department. — The  boys  take  f^eat  interest  in  their  work  in  thia 
department,  and  their  progress  has  been  correspondingly  good.  One  boy  has  finished 
his  trade  of  harness  maker  during  the  year,  and  is  now  working  in  the  county  seat 
of  an  adjacent  county,  on  the  outing  system,  drawing  full  journeyman's  wages. 
Numbers  of  harness  are  sold  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  and  a  great  deiu  of 
repairing  is  done  for  them. 

In  the  shoe  department  the  principal  work  is  repairing  the  school  shoes,  althongh 
Boiue  splendid  shoes  are  made  by  the  boys.  Six  pupils  have  been  learning  the  har- 
ness-maker's and  four  the  shoemaker's  trade. 

Besides  the  repairing  in  these  departments,  the  following  articles  have  been 
manufactured :  Thirty -four  sets  double  and  6  sets  single  harness  and  32  pairs  of  shoes. 

Tailor  shop. — In  this  department  live  boys  receive  iustroction  each  half  day .  While 
there  has  been  improvement  in  their  work  it  has  not  seemed  to  be  as  rapid  as  it 
should  be.  Here  are  manufE^tured  the  school  uniform  suits,  a  portion  of  the  jeans 
clothes,  and  overalls.  Besides  this  all  the  mending  of  the  boys'  clothing  is  done. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  past  year: 


Coats,  cassimere 228 

Coats,  jeans 11 

Mittens,  jeans pairs..  216 

8uits,denim 14 

Vests,  jeans 10 


Overalls pairs. 

Pants,  cassimere do. . . 

Pants,  jeans do... 

Vests,  cassimere 


82 
321 

28 
104 


Sewing  room. — ^The  progress  in  this  department  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
class  of  work  has  been  excellent.  Ten  girls  have  received  instruction  daring  each 
half  day.  Some  girls  have  become  quite  expert  and  turn  out  some  very  beautiful 
work.  Here  are  made  all  the  underclothing  for  the  boys  and  all  the  clothing  for  the 
girls.    Following  i6  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  year: 


Aprons 295 

Drawers 464 

Dresses 426 

Lace,  thread yards . .      4 

Pants,  jeans pairs..     82 

Overalls do....     96 

Sheets 106 

Shirts 209 

Tablecloths 21 

Towels 251 

Waists 11 


Curtains 7 

Hese,  wool pairs..  97 

Handkerchiefs 192 

Mittens,  yam paira..  162 

Nightgowns 60 

PiUowcases 96 

Skirts,  wool 44 

Suits,  cassimere 55 

Table  covers,  crochet 4 

Underclothing pieces . .  336 


Carpenter  shop.— The  advancement  made  by  the  apprentices  in  this  department 
has  been  satisfactory.  These  apprentices,  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter, 
have  received  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  common  carpentry,  andean  do 
all  ordinary  rough  building  and  repairing.  With  the  help  of  an  irregular  white 
carpenter  they  have  done  all  of  the  repairing  at  the  school  during  the  year.  Sev- 
eral who  are  fair  workmen  completed  their  school  terms  during  the  year  and  have 
returned  to  their  homes.  They  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  satislactory  manner  eucb 
work  as  will  be  wanted  among  the  Indians  on  a  reservation. 

Blaokimith  shop. — While  there  has  been  no  regular  instructor  in  this  department  a 
pupil  who  received  instructions  under  a  former  employee  has  had  charge  of  the  shop 
during  a  part  of  the  year  and  has  done  the  work  necessary  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner. His  term  having  expired  he  has  returned  to  his  home  and  opened  a  shop  among 
his  people. 

Farm  and  garden. — As  agriculture  and  stock  raising  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  future 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  section  great  pains 
are  taken  to  give  the  children  thorough  instructions  in  this  pursuit  One  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  devoted  to  small  grain  and  millet,  and  about  30 
acres  to  vegetables.  All  the  work  has  been  done  by  Indian  pupils  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  emplovees  in  charge. 

The  season  has  been  very  favorable  and  the  yield  both  in  quality  and  quantity  has 
been  most  satisfactory.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  products : 


Barley bushels..  885 

Hay,  millet tons.-  100 

Hay,  wild do 60 

Millet  seed bushels..  50 

Oats do....  3,165 

Beets do 75 

Carrots do 125 


Cabbage heads. 

Mangel-wnrzels .  ..bushels. 

Onions do... 

Parsnips do... 

Potatoes do... 

Ruta-bagas do . . . 

Turnips do... 


3,000 

500 

320 

50 

1,200 
500 
200 


Thanking  the  Department  for  the  promptness  in  which  all  matters  received  atten- 
tion, I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Canfield,  Superiniemdent, 
The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indiak  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOC(?0,  OKLA. 

Indiak  School, 
Chilooco,  Okla,  (via  Arkansas  City^  Kansas),  August  12,  1895, 

Sik :  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
indnstries  and  operations  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895. 

The  school  farm  contains  8,640  acres  of  excellent  land,  principally  adapted  to  stock 
raising;  but  an  abundaut  harvest  of  oats,  wheat,  and  com  has  been  grown.  The 
soil  is  excellent,  and  were  it  not  for  the  continued  droughts  grain  raising  would  be 
very  profitable. 

Farm  and  garden. — The  present  season  up  to  date  has  been  very  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  past  few  weeks,  during  which  period  excellent  rains  have  fallen,  reviving 
com  and  pasturage  very  materiallS'.  We  planted  this  season  216  acres  in  wheat,  330 
acres  in  oats,  225  acres  in  corn,  and  about  50  acres  in  garden,  making  a  total  of  821 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  were  entire  failures.  Our  garden, 
though  late  on  account  of  the  continued  drought  in  the  early  spring  and  late  into  the 
summer,  furnishes  an  abundant  amount  of  fresh  vegetables  daily  ^  the  school  chil- 
dren. We  anticipate  a  half  crop  of  corn,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  which  will 
supply  us  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  grain  for  the  year. 

Hnnery. — Our  nursery  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  We  furnished  during  the  past 
year  a  great  many  orchards  for  pupils,  different  schools  and  agencies,  and  will  have 
several  thousand  trees  of  various  kinds  to  send  out  this  fall.  This  stock  is  of  the 
finest  variety  which  the  country  afi'ords. 

Orohard. — The  orchard,  which  contains  about  3,000  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  is  in 
fine  condition.  The  peach  crop  alone  will  yield  over  a  thousand  bushels  of  tine  large 
peaches  of  excellent  quality. 

Stock. — On  assuming  charge  of  this  school  1  found  a  number  of  worn-out  horses  and 
mules,  but  was  allowed  to  sell  and  replace  them  with  good  young  stock,  and  to-day  I 
believe  that  our  horses  and  mules  (numbering  24  heacT)  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  school  or  agency  stock  in  the  service. 

Our  herd  of  cattle  contains  about  300  head  of  a  fair  grade  of  cattle,  from  which  we 
get  the  greater  part  of  our  school  beef,  and  hope  soon  to  get  the  entire  supply  from 
this  herd,  which  will  unquestionably  be  the  moHt  economical  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion. Our  school  herd  should  be  increased  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  head.  From  this 
number  we  could  supply  our  school  with  excellent  beef  with  comparatively  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Buildingi  and  improvements. — During  the  year  we  have  taken  down  and  removed 
three  old  frame  buildings,  which,  with  one  exception  (the  hospital),  leaves  only 
excellent  buildings,  well  equipped  with  steam  heat  and  fire  protection.  Our  bakery 
and  laundry  are  second  to  none  in  the  service.  We  have  excellent  water,  but  the 
supply  is  hardly  suflicient  as  it  requires  400  barrels  per  day ;  yet  I  think  with  a  small 
expenditure  an  ample  supply  will  be  secured.  The  school  and  chapel  building  is  ^ 
model  structure,  yet  it  has  not  sufficient  amount  of  school  room,  compelling  us  to  use 
three  rooms  in  our  shop  building  for  schoolrooms,  which  are  inconvenient  for  that 
purpose  and  deprives  us  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  shop  room ;  but  I  hope  in  due  time 
to  have  this  remedied  by  a  new  addition. 

Carpenter  shop. — The  carpenter,  with  4  bo^s  in  the  morning  detail  and  4  in  the 
afternoon  detail,  has  carrieil  on  all  the  repairing  and  improvements  in  this  line  of 
work.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  some  of  these  boys  will  make  good  carpenters,  whose 
work  will  be  a  credit  to  them. 

HameM  shop. — The  harnessmaker  (Sioux  Indian)  has  made  a  new  and  complete 
outfit  of  driving  harness  for  our  school.  This  department  has  carried  on  all  the 
repair  work  for  the  school  and  work  teams,  and  the  entire  sets  of  harness  were 
never  in  better  condition.  The  harness  shop,  as  a  separate  industry,  has  only  been 
established  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter,  1895,  but  it  is  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  do  first-class  work. 

Blaokimith  shop. — The  blacksmith,  with  a  small  addition  of  help,  carries  on  all  the 
repairs  needed  for  the  farming  implements,  in  addition  to  shoeing  the  horses  and 
mules  required  for  use  at  this  school.  I  have  recently  obtained  a  position  as  assist- 
ant blacksmith  at  one  of  the  agencies  for  an  Indian  boy  who  was  taught  this  trade 
here  in  the  shop. 

Shoe  shop. — This  department,  with  the  help  of  about  15  boys,  has  manufactured 
this  year  697  pairs  boys'  and  girls'  shoes,  in  addition  to  half-soling  and  repairing 
shoes  for  346  pupils. 

Tailor  shop. — With  the  assistance  of  12  boys  in  this  department,  there  have  been 
manufactured  and  fabricated  96  jeans  coats.  75  undershirts,  163  uniform  suits,  856 
shirts,  men's  and  boys*,  866  pairs  jeans  pants,  and  504  pairs  drawers. 

Sewing  room. — ^About  20  girls  in  this  department,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
seamstress,  have  made  345  aprons,  601  bed  sheets,  11  curtainli,  assorted,  112  pillow- 
oases,  980  dresses,  assorted,  160  pairs  garters,  712  napkins,  246  skirts,  201  towels,  950 
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pieces  girls*  underwear,  115  girls'  wuists,  and  118  boys' waists.    See  alphabetical  list 
of  mannfactured  articles  below : 


Aprons number..  345 

Bed  sheets do 601 

Pillowcases : do 112 

Curtains,  assorted do 11 

Coats,  jeans do 96 

Dresses,  assorted do 980 

Drawers,  boys' pairs . .  504 

Garters do 160 

Napkins number..  712 

Pants,  jeans pairs. .  866 

Skirts,  assorted number . .  246 


Shirts,  men's  and  boys',  .number. . 

Suits,  uniform do 

Shoes,  boys'  and  girls' pairs . . 

Towels nnmber.. 

Underwear,  girls' pieces . . 

Undershirts,  boys' number . . 

Waists,  girls' do 

Waists,  boys' do 


859 
163 
697 
20: 
950 
75 
115 
118 


Total  pieces  fabricated  in  the 
above  named  departments. .  7, 811 


Laundry. — In  this  department,  under  the  sapervision  of  the  laundress,  about  20  girls 
do  the  laundry  work  for  the  entire  school.  It  keeps  them  very  busy  and  at  vr€urk 
most  of  the  time,  but  they  are  apt  and  seem  cheerful  in  their  work. 

School. — The  literary  work  of  this  school  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  seven  assistants,  including  the  kindergartener.  A  course  of  study  has  been 
introduced  and  more  careful  grading  required.  The  outline  of  study  provides  for 
ten  years'  work  in  addition  to  the  year  spent  in  the  kindergarten.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  laid  upon  the  study  of  English,  and  at  school,  as  well  as  upon  the  playgronnd 
and  in  the  shops  and  field,  no  Indian  is  spoken. 

The  kindergarten  is  found  to  be  the  ideal  school  for  the  young  pnpils  entering 
school  for  the  first  time.  Here  that  timidity  and  bashfnlness  tiiat  characteriEes  the 
Indian  child  is  gradually  worn  away,  and  he  soon  learns  to  have  confidence  and  to 
speak  and  read  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice. 

Much  written  work  is  required  in  all  grades,  frequent  examinations  are  held,  and 
thorough  work  is  required.  For  the  more  advanced  grades  two  literary  societies 
have  been  organized,  and  pupils  are  here  taught  to  debate,  declaim,  and  perform  saoh 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them.  In  this  work  the  Indian  youth  is  given 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  which  he  is  much  in  need  of. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils  were  enrolled  at  one  time  during  the  school 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  325. 

A  class  of  six  was  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  without  a  single 
exception  they  wiU  make  their  way  successfully  and  reflect  credit  upon  themselves 
and  the  cause  of  Indian  education  in  general. 

Wednesday,  Juno  26,  the  graduating  exercises  took  place  in  the  large  assembly 
hall  in  the  school  building.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  closed  the  most  snocess- 
ful  yearns  work  in  the  history  of  Chilocc(».  Long  before  the  time  for  the  exercises  to 
begin  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  immense  throng  in 
waiting  could  be  accommodated  even  in  the  spacious  chapel  building.  As  many 
were  turned  away  who  could  not  gain  admittance  as  were  given  standing  room  and 
seats  in  the  aisles.  This  immense  crowd  of  people  was  estimated  at  1,5^),  and  the 
interest  they  showed  in  the  exercises  firom  beginning  to  end  was  close. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  a  testimonial  to  the  teachers  and  employees  who 
worked  with  these  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  them  for  this  time,  and  when  the  exer- 
cises were  concluded  it  made  glad  the  hearts  of  us  all  to  feel  that  these  pnpils  who 
were  now  young  men  and  young  women  were  competent  to  make  their  own  way. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  yon  for  the  courtesies  and  promptness  shown 
us  by  your  office. 

Very  respectfully, 

Bkn.  F.  Taylor,  Superintmdent. 

The  Commissioner  <>p  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

Sboer  Colony  School, 

Seger,  Okla.y  August  SO,  1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  suomit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this 
school. 

After  the  usual  vacation  of  two  months,  July  and  Au^st,  the  school  opened  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894.  The  children  came  in  promptly  during  this  month,  making  an 
average  of  77^,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  year  was  77|.  The  enrollment  for 
the  entire  year  includes  92  names.  The  ditference  between  the  enrollment  and  the 
average  attendance  is  due  most  to  the  fact  that  8  punils  were  sent  away  to  training 
Bchools,  and  their  places  filled  by  new  enrollment.    It  was  not  the  intention  to  take 
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in  more  than  65  cnildron  during  the  past  year,  bnt  when  the  school  was  opened  there 
were  so  many  applications  that  I  cleaned  out  an  old  building  used  as  a  carpenter 
shop  and  put  in  sufficient  beds  to  accommodate  12  boys,  thus  providing  a  temporary 
arrangement  whereby  we  could  care  for  an  increased  nnmber. 

There  was  but  one  runaway  dnring  the  year,  and  in  this  instance  the  father  brought 
the  boy  back  promptly,  and  assured  me  that  no  more  trouble  would  be  found  with 
him  in  this  way,  and  so  it  was. 

The  school  committee,  consisting  of  five  members,  which  I  chose  from  among  the 
adult  camp  Indians,  have  served  during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance, not  only  in  maintaining  attendance  and  discipline,  but  in  carrying  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  school  to  the  camp^  A  member  of  this  committee  sometimes  accom- 
panies me  on  the  rounds  of  inspection,  and  they  are  getting  to  bo  quite  good  judges 
of  housekeeping  and  the  general  fitness  of  things.  I  find,  too,  that  while  this 
committee  has  been  helping  me  in  the  school  the  work  has  been  helping  them.  It 
has  broadened  their  minds  and  increased  their  desire  to  become  more  civilised. 

BelatJon  between  parents  and  iohool. — There  has  been  the  most  pleasant  relation 
maintained  between  the  parents  and  the  school  during  the  entire  year.  When  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  discipline  a  child,  the  parents  have  been  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  action.  Although  the  Indians  come  every  two  weeks  to  the  school  for 
their  rations,  they  do  not  ofier  to  take  away  the  children  without  permission. 

Biseiplme. — The  matter  of  discipline  has  ceased  to  be  a  problem.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  rules  are  not  made  unless  tnere  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  enforcing  them. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  all  along  this  line,  but  I  seethe  need  of  being 
more  strict  in  regard  to  English  speaking.  As  a  rule,  the  children  do  their  work 
cheerfully  and  well,  and  are  orderly  and  studious  in  the  schoolroom. 

Sdioolroom  work. — I  can  report  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  schoolroom  work. 
The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  their  efforts.  The  holidays  were 
generally  observed  by  some  special  programme  or  exercise.  The  Christmas  pro- 
gramme included  a  tree  and  many  presents.  The  largest  room  was  packed  full,  and 
staging  was  built  at  each  window,  all  of  which  was  filled  with  eager  spectators.  The 
school  was  remembered  by  kind  friends  in  the  East,  who  sent  many  presents. 

Lidiiftrial  work. — Tbe  work  for  the  boys  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  general  farm 
work,  cutting  and  carrying  in  wood,  building  and  repairing  fence;  they  also  help  in 
the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  They  help  to  run  the  sawmill  and  feed  mill, 
one  white  employee  with  them  being  all  that  is  necessary  in  running  both  engine  and 
mills. 

The  i^irls  are  taught  laundrying,  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  fancy  work.  The  laundry  was  entirely  under  the  charge  of 
Indian  help.  The  sewing  has  been  done  entirely  by  Indian  girls,  the  two  seamstresses 
getting  $10  per  month  each,  going  to  school  half  the  day  and  working  half  the  day 
alternately. 

There  were  on  pay  during  the  year  two  girls  in  the  laundry  formerly  from  Carlisle, 
an  assistant  matron  from  Haskell,  and  two  seamstresses,  two  assistant  cooks  for  the 
children,  and  two  assistant  cooks  for  the  mess,  who  received  their  training  at  this 
school.    Tbe  last  six  named  went  to  school  half  the  day  and  worked  tbe  other  half. 

The  girls  of  the  school  now  own  21  head  of  cattle,  1  house,  1  new  wa^on,  3  horses, 
1  Mason  6l  Hamlin  organ,  and  have  $100  dollars  on  interest,  all  the  savings  of  wages 
earned  in  this  school. 

livestock.— The  herd  of  school  cattle  furnished  nearly  all  of  the  beef  during  thepast 
vear,  and  has  increased  to  about  250  head ;  this  was  from  a  start  of  120  head.  There 
has  been  added  during  the  year  by  purchase  3  fine  bulls,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  increase.  We  now  have  6  colts,  ranging  np  to  2  years  old,  and  1  mule 
colt,  all  growing  np  to  furnish  teams  for  the  school  as  they  are  needed.  The  hogs 
have  been  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  school  by  furnishing  the  meat  and  lard,  and 
a  supply  of  young  hogs  for  future  use.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  stock  raising  will 
in  the  future  contribute  largely'  to  the  support  of  the  school,  as  well  as  furnish  a 
practical  lesson  to  the  boys  in  how  to  support  themselves  from  the  grass  which 
g^ows  so  abundantly  on  their  allotments.  The  dairy  herd  has  furnished  milk  for 
the  children,  and  they  have  learned  to  use  it  more  and  like  it  much  better. 

Buildings  and  improvements. — A  new  laundry  building  20  by  50  feet,  one  story,  was 
built  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    The  sand  and  stone  were  delivered  on  the 

f  round,  the  excavating,  shingling,  and  much  of  the  painting  was  done  by  the  school 
elp.  The  water  supply  was  connected  with  the  new  laundry,  and  mains  laid  to  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  school  buildings  where  a  fountain  is  connected,  all  by  school 
elp.  The  fences  around  the  school  grounds  have  been  changed  and  rebuilt,  adding 
much  to  the  appearance  and  utilitv ;  a  large  corral,  or  stock  yard,  has  been  inclosed 
with  a  board  fence;  a  hog  lot  of  about  15  acres  has  been  inclosed  with  a  good  tight 
fence,  all  the  lumber  for  such  purposes  being  sawed  at  the  school  mill  with  school 
help. 
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Frait  trees. — The  past  two  years  have  beeu  very  unfavorable  for  the  growing  of 
fruit  trees,  yet  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  to  grow.  The  last  year  has  been 
unusually  bad.  A  fine  lot  of  trees  were  furnished  this  school  by  the  Chilocco  School, 
but  the  ground  remained  so  dry  they  could  not  grow.  It  is  the  intention  to  try  a«;ain 
with  the  hope  of  having  a  more  favorable  season  and  in  that  way  be  more  success- 
ful. When  once  started  I  feel  that  they  will  ^row  all  right,  and  they  will  be  of  much 
help  to  the  school  if  success  can  be  obtained  in  getting  the  trees. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  children  was  very  good  during  the  year,  there  being  but 
oue  death,  and  that  was  a  little  boy  who  was  ailing  at  the  time  he  entered. 

Employees. — The  matron  was  transferred  during  the  early  part  of  September  to  the 
Cheyenne  School  at  the  agency*  and  having  no  assistant  matron  it  left  the  school 
entirely  without  a  matron.  One  of  the  most  advanced  school  girls  was  put  on  the 
rolls  as  a  temporary  matron  and  the  school  moved  along  very  smoothly  for  about 
two  mouths  wnen  another  matron  was  appointed. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  school  girls  employed  by  the  school,  except  in  the  line 
of  promotion  and  in  one  instance  wnere  one  of  the  assistant  cooks  was  married. 
She  was  married  to  the  assistant  farmer,  and  according  to  the  white  man's  laws,  and 
they  are  now  doing  quite  well  toward  making  themselves  a  home.  I  feel  very  grate- 
ful to  the  employees  for  the  very  faithful  and  efficient  service  rendered  during  the 
year. 

MIsflellaneoQi. — The  past  year  has  been  too  dry  lor  farming.  The  entire  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  were  lost.  The  ground  was  again  plowed  and  planted 
to  corn,  Kamr  com,  Jerusalem  corn,  and  millet,  but  it  was  so  dry  that  this  crop  was 
only  a  partial  success.  There  will  be  from  it  a  small  yield  of  grain  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fodder,  and  the  hay  will  be  good.  A  small  portion  of  the  country 
around  the  school  waa  more  severely  visited  with  drought  than  other  sections  of  the 
surrounding  country.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
irrigate  in  order  to  insure  a  good  garden  for  the  school,  which  I  hope  to  do  next 
year  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  school  to  lose  the  entire 
crop  of  small  grain,  but  while  the  farm  has  not  been  remunerative  for  the  past  year, 
the  live  stock  nas  done  remarkably  well. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  sent,  as  an  experiment,  four  of  the  school  boys 
to  the  public  school  about  a  mile  distant  from  this  school.  They  did  chores  nights 
and  mornings  and  worked  Saturdays  and  got  along  very  nicely.  The  white  children 
treated  them  very  well,  and  the  teacher  of  the  public  school  was  pleased  with  them 
as  scholars.  I  believe  if  the  ludians  were  living  permaneutly  on  their  allotments, 
and  in  houses,  it  would  be  practicable  to  send  many  of  the  children  to  the  public 
schools;  but  until  this  is  done  the  boarding  school  is  the  best  place  to  educate  them. 

The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  a  girls'  dormitory  and  an  addition  to  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  are  now  at  work,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  it  will  nearly 
double  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatly  lessen  the  expense 
per  capita  and  more  than  double  the  benefits  to  the  Indians.  It  will  remove  from 
the  camps  a  large  percentage  of  the  uncivilized  element  now  learning  to  be  Indians  to 
where  they  will  be  taught  civilization.  When  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of 
civilization  the  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid.  There  will  then  be  less  to  go 
back  to. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  cor- 
dial support  this  school  ha«)  received.  It  has  encouraged  and  stimulated  us  in  our 
efforts.  It  is  justly  due  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent  at 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  that  I  should  acKuowledge  his  cordial  support 
of  this  school.  It  has  been  valuable  and  is  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Sboer,  SuperinimdenU 

The  C0MMI88IOXER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  OREG 

Salem  Indian  School, 
Chemawaf  Oreg.,  November  i,  1895, 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school: 

Locatioii. — ^The  Salem  Indian  School,  Oregon,  is  situated  about  5  miles  north  of 
Salem  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  station  at  the  school  being  called 
Chemawa. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  about  200  acres  of  land,  part  of  which  has  been  cleared 
of  the  timber  and  is  used  for  the  school  campus  and  for  agriculture ;  on  another  part  of 
this  farm  the  timber  has  beeu  cut  down  and  a  great  portion  of  the  same  is  still  scat- 
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terod  about  the  land,  rendering  it  nseless  except  for  pasturage ;  on  the  remainder  of 
the  farm  the  timber  is  still  standing  in  its  original  state.    The  natural  location  of 
thia  school  is  beautiful,  and  with  proper  care  and  work  on  the  part  of  those  employed 
here  Chemawa  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Buildings. — There  are  24  buildings  here,  well  built  and  quite  well  arranged  for  the 

Purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  principal  buildings  are  as  follows,  viz: 
'he  girls'  dormitory  and  boarding  hall,  a  large  three-story  building:  the  boys'  dormi- 
tory, another  large  three-story  bnilding;  the  small  boys'  building;  tne  hospital  build- 
ing: the  employees'  building,  formerly  called  the  mess  building,  but  now  known 
as  the  caf6  (as  there  have  been  in  the  past  so  many  miserable  ''messes"  which  origi- 
nated in  the  mess  building  at  this  school,  we  concluded  that  a  different  name  for  this 
building  would  have  a  salutary  effect) ;  the  superintendent's  cottage ;  the  school  build- 
ing: the  laundry;  the  engine  house,  and  the  different  buildings  for  the  industries, 
such  as  carpentering,  blaoksmithing,  shoemaking,  harness  maKing,  wagon  making, 
painting,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  plumbing,  and  dairying. 

Last  fall,  while  in  charge  of  this  school,  I  found  that  most  of  the  buildings  needed 
painting,  and  I  continued  the  painting  which  Superintendent  O.  H.  Parker  nad  com- 
menced, and  since  I  have  been  in  charge  this  time  I  have  continued  the  work,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  exterior  of  all  the  buildingsj>resent  a  neat  appearance^  and 
it  will  also  be  of  great  service  in  protecting  the  buildings  ft'om  the  decaying  influ- 
ences of  the  eight  or  nine  months  of  rainy  weather.  This  painting  should  be  con- 
tinued on  the  interior  of  these  buildings  as  many  of  them  are  badly  in  need  of  it. 

Schoolroom  work. — Under  the  able  management  of  Principal  Eugene  C.  Nardin  and 
his  corps  of  teachers  the  literarv  work  of  the  school  has  been  very  successful  during 
the  past  year,  although  much  oetter  results  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  not 
been  necessary  to  have  so  many  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  present  corps 
of  teachers  seems  to  be  working  harmoniously  and  with  interest  and  energy. 

The  induftiiei. — One  of  the  leading  principles  which  this  school  is  endeavoring  to 
inculcato  into  the  minds  of  these  pupils  is  that  earnest,  honest,  continuous  hard 
-work  is  necessary  to  insure  success  m  life.  In  all  lines  of  work,  whether  within  the 
schoolroom  or  outside  of  it,  this  necessary  element  of  success  in  life  is  kept  in  view, 
and  in  the  various  ''shops"  here  is  this  brought  constantly  before  the  pupil's  minds. 

TliB  carpenter  shop. — In  the  carpenter  shop  much  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Clarence  Van  Patten,  the  carpenter.  Being  a  skillful  and  rapid 
workman  himself,  the  boys  under  his  guidance  are  making  good  progress.  The 
new  bam,  the  new  laundry,  and  the  various  other  work  done  by  this  shop  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  shop. 

The  tailor  shop. — This  shop  is  under  the  experienced  guidance  of  Axel  Peterson,  a 
practicaJ  tailor,  and  his  efficiency  is  cleurly  shown  by  the  fine  tailor-made  suits  of 
clothes  which  his  boys  can  make.  Even  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Salem  are 
wearing  suits  of  clothes  which  have  been  made  by  boys  in  the  tailor  shop  at  this 
school,  and  these  clothes  can  not  be  distinguished  from  those  made  in  the  tailor  shops 
of  the  city. 

The  shoe  and  harness  shop. — The  shoe  and  harness  shops  have  recently  been  consoli- 
dated and  placed  under  the  management  of  Jno.  W.  Gray,  an  experienced  and  thor- 
oughly trained  man  in  both  trades.  During  the  past  year  the  shoe  shop  has  been 
under  two  different  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  good  shoemaker  and  accomplished  con- 
siderable in  the  shop,  but  during  the  other  pai-t  of  the  year  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  the  shop  had  been  closed.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Gray's 
management  and  work,  I  am  confident  that  yon  made  a  wise  selection  when  you 
chose  Dim  for  this  position  here. 

The  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops. — These  shops  are  under  the  management  of  William 
CkK)drich,  and  he  and  his  boys  are  doing  good  work.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
past  year  (1895)  this  shop  seemed  to  have  been  mismanaged.  On  taKing  charge  of 
this  school  in  September,  1894,  I  found  in  this  shop  14  unfinished  wagons  in  "all 
stages  of  completeness."  The  workmanship  was  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  showed 
evidences  of  "bungling"  throughout.  It  nas  been  the  aim  of  this  shop  to  correct 
these  bad  habits  and  to  toach  these  boys  how  to  make  a  wagon  and  how  to  do  neces- 
sary repairs  in  both  wood  and  iron  work. 

During  the  past  few  months  this  shop  has  sent  out  5  farm  wagons  to  the  Round 
Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  2  spring  wagons  to  Puyallup  school,  Washington,  and  made  2 
wagons  for  the  use  of  this  school,  oesides  doing  a  great  amount  of  repairing  for  the 
school  and  for  other  people. 

The  turn, — One  of  the  most  important  industries  taught  here  is  that  of  farming, 
and  this  school  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  farm  is  in  such  efficient  hands  as  that 
of  A.  G.  Hunter,  the  present  farmer.  The  farm  work  here  naturally  divides  itself 
into  the  following  divisions,  viz :  (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  fruit  culture,  (3)  arbor  culture, 
(4)  stock  raising,  and  (5)  dairying. 

In  the  pursuit  of  ag^cfilture  the  boys  are  taught  the  proper  care  of  the  land  and 
preparation  of  the  same  and  use  of  fertilizers  for  grass,  grain,  and  vegetables. 
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In  frait  cultare  they  are  taught  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  soil  for  both  the 
small  fruits  and  also  the  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  sprayer  and  the  various 
spray  materials,  the  use  of  which  is  so  essential  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
trees  and  fruit  from  the  ravages  of  the  codliug  moth  and  other  insects  so  destractive 
to  the  fruit  in  this  climate.  The  grafting  and  the  pruning  of  the  trees  receive  their 
proper  share  of  the  instruction  iu  fruit  culture,  and  from  the  results  obtained  in  the 
above  lines  the  boys  and  girls  have,  during  the  past  ^oar,had  a  practical  illastration 
ot  its  value  by  the  greatly  increased  supply  of  fruit  raised,  as  well  as  in  the  large 
supply  of  berries. 

Tue  arbor  culture  taught  has  been  the  means  of  jiroperly  clearing  a  portion  of  the 
land,  removing  many  of  the  unsightly  stumps  and  dead  trees,  and  the  properly 
trimming  of  the  beautiful  fir  trees  about  the  place,  especially  on  the  school  campus, 
thereby  greatly  beautifying  the  school  grounds.  Arbor  culture  is  of  great  practical 
value  to  these  pupils,  especially  in  this  country,  where  there  is  such  wanton  waste  of 
timber,  as  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  when  timber  in  Oregon  will  be  of  great  value, 
and  those  who  learn  the  proper  care  of  these  trees  will  be  the  ones  who  will  reap 
the  benefit. 

Stock  raising  is  taught  on  a  small  scale  in  a  practical  way  in  the  care  of  the  stock, 
and  horses,  and  the  breeding  and  raising  of  the  calves,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The 
Interest  and  painstaking  care  with  which  some  of  these  boys  attend  to  this  line  of 
work  is  well  worthy  of  praise. 

Dairying  has  not  been  the  success  that  should  bo  attained,  but  the  fault  Is  with 
the  quality  of  the  cows  composing  the  herd  here.  Many  of  them  are  quite  old,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  the  Almighty  never  intended  for  dairy  purposes.  This 
important  industry  should  be  made. prominent  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

rlumbing  and  engineexinj^. — The  plumber  shop  and  boiler  house  and  engines  are  in 
the  hands  of  Jonas  Laufnian,  who  takes  great  interest  in  his  particular  lines  and  iB 
a  worthy  example  of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  the  plumber  shop  the  boys  are  taught  all  of  the  various  duties  of  the  ordintiiry 
plumber,  while  in  the  engine  room  and  boiler  house  they  are  taught  the  proper  care 
of  the  various  engines  and  steam  pumps  in  use  here,  and  also  the  proper  manner  of 
firing  the  boilers  and  the  proper  care  of  the  same. 

The  paint  shop. — There  is  no  authorized  person  to  take  charge  of  this  shop*,  but  I 
hope  that  another  year  someone  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  same,  as  it  is  an  indus- 
try in  which  many  of  the  bovs  take  great  interest.  Under  the  wise  direction  of  A. 
G.  Hunter,  the  farmer  (who,  by  the  way,  is  both  an  experienced  and  practical  painter 
as  well  as  farmer),  several  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  for  them- 
selves recently  are  now  making  a  good  living  in  following  the  painters'  trade.  At 
present  Mr.  Hunter  kindly  assists  the  boys  iu  the  paint  shop,  in  teaching  them  bow 
to  mix  the  colors  and,  while  at  work  on  the  builaings,  how  to  snread  the  materiaL 
In  this  way  the  boys  are  making  considerable  progress  in  this  line.  This  work  is 
done  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  addition  to  his  many  duties  as  farmer,  ''while  he  is  resting.^ 

The  ImUcs  shop. — The  bake  shop  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Nardiu,  and  here  is  where  the 
pnpils  are  taught  the  process  of  bread  making,  complete.  The  work  is  well  done, 
and  many  of  them  can  make  good  bread. 

The  laoadry. — The  laundry  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Matilda  Krnger,  a  noble  Indian 
woman  whose  example  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  these  boys  and  girls.  In  the  lanndry 
is  taught  all  manner  of  laundry  work,  in  addition  to  doing  the  lanndry  work  for  the 
school. 

For  the  past  year  the  laundry  has  been  but  poorly  equipped,  but  with  the  recently 
purchased  machinery  much  more  can  be  accomplished  and  more  time  afforded  for 
detailed  instruction  in  laundry  work. 

Few  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  numerous  openings  in  all  cities  for  those 
experienced  in  laundry  work  in  steam  laundries,  and  these  boys  and  girls  have  a 
chance  hereto  learn  the  steam-laundry  trade,  thereby  fitting  themselves  lor  positions 
with  good  paying  salaries.  This  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  steam  laundry 
should  bo  thoroughly  equipped.  This  is  no  longer  ''squaw  work,''  but  a  good 
industry  for  the  boys  as  well,  some  of  whom  are  now  learnin]^  the  trade  here. 

Household  work. — The  many  and  various  duties  connected  with  the  proper  care  of 
the  iuterior  of  the  houses  are  efficiently  taught  by  the  matrons.  That  this  work 
may  be  properly  done  requires  matrons  with  love  for  the  work  aiul  possessing  those 
motherly  qualities  so  essential  in  the  familv.  The  clean  floors  of  the  children's 
rooms  and  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  rooms  in  other  respects  show  that 
these  boys  and  girls  are  rapidly  bein^  civilized.  Cleanliness  begets  civilixation, 
just  as  certainly  as  filth  begets  barbarism. 

^e  sewing  room. — The  sewing  room  is  iu  charge  of  Miss  Dollie  Laufman.  Here  the 
girls  are  taught  to  take  measures  for  the  various  wearing  apparel  of  the  |^irls,  and  to 
cut,  fit,  and  make  the  same  complete.  In  the  patch  rooms  on  both  the  girls'  and  the 
boys'  side  both  ^irls  and  boys  are  taught  to  sew  and  mend  the  various  garments 
which  are  worn  by  the  children  of  the  school.    This  has  proven  of  great  value  in 
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teachiug  the  children  the  proper  care  of  clothing.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  detailed 
to  the  tailor  shop,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  well  in  this  line  of  sewing.  Many 
of  the  girls  show  a  great  amount  of  taste  in  their  wearing  apparel,  and  this  provcNS 
to  be  qoite  an  incentive  to  others  to  emulate  their  example. 

The  ocMfldng. — The  cooking  is  a  leading  industry,  taught  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  Chamlev.  The  girls  are  taught  the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of  food, 
and  do  the  cooicing  for  the  school.  Occasionally  the  girls  prepare  special  dishes  of 
their  invention,  and  they  are  very  nicely  done.  There  should  be  arrangements 
whereby  there  could  be  a  special  cooking  class.  At  this  school  this  could  be  done 
with  comparatively  little  expense. 

The  hoipitaL — In  the  hospital  kitchen  the  cooking  is  done  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
there,  of  course,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained,  especially  as  the  sick  often  require 
dainty  dishes  which  can  not  be  prepared  in  the  steam  cookers  of  the  school  kitchen. 

Mrs.  £.  T.  Adair,  the  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  the  hospital  kitchen,  has  taught 
several  of  the  Indian  girls,  until  now  some  of  them  are  really  fine  cooks. 

The  eal6. — The  caf^,  formerly  called  the  mess,  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  train 
these  Indian  girls  to  become  good  cooks  and  good  waiters  or  dining-room  girls. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  discharged  our  white  dining-room  and  kitchen  girls 
and  detailed  two  full-blood  Indian  girls  to  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  of  the  caf<6. 
These  girls  have  been  doin^  very  well,  and  their  improvement  has  been  very  rapid 
and  marked.  They  are  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  their  services,  and  continue 
their  reguli^  school  duties. 

This  innovation  possibly  might  not  suit  the  ideas  of  some  in  the  service  who  are 
'Hoo  high  toned  to  i>e  cooked  for  and  served  by  an  Indian;"  but  I  concluded  if  there 
should  ever  any  such  come  to  the  Salem  Indian  school,  and  if  they  could  not  endure 
the  cook  and  dining-room  girl  (Indians)  of  the  Salem  Indian  school  cafi6,  such  an 
employee  could  resign. 

Details  and  arrangement  of  work. — The  details  are  made  for  such  length  of  time  as 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  become  proficient  in  his  or  her  particular  work,  ^e  plan  of 
changing  the  details  monthly  is  not  in  vogue  here.  We  believe  in  a  perM^learning 
to  do  at  least  some  one  thing,  and  to  be  able  to  do  that  one  thing  ^^1  before 
attempting  another.  Even  the  slop  trade  well  learned  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  boy. 
In  detailing  pupils  for  particular  trades,  that  trade  is  selected  for  which  the  pupil 
seems  beet  adapted,  and  then  he  is  kept  at  that  trade  until  he  becomes  proficient  in 
it.  The  present  policy  at  this  school  is  not  to  atte^npt  to  make  ''Jacks-at-all- 
trades." 

The  pupils  all  attend  schoolroom  work  one-half  of  each  day,  and  the  other  one- 
half  oi  each  day  is  spent  at  the  industrial  work  to  which  such  pupils  may  have  been 
regularly  detailed. 

Sanitary  eo&ditions. — The  health  of  the  pupils  here  has  been  fairly  good  during  the 
past  year.  There  have  been  a  few  deaths,  but  the  greatest  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  diet  and  health  of  these  children. 

Beeommendations. — In  former  letters  to  you  I  have  had  the  honor  to  recommend  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage  and  a  complete  and  adequate  steam-heating  plant  and 
water  system.  These,  I  know,  will  cost  some  money,  but  I  hope  Congress  will  not  be 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  '^  regarding  this  matter.  The  school  has  outgrown  the 
present  system  of  sewerage  as  weU  as  the  heating  plant  and  water  system.  Were 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  visit  this  place,  they  would  readily  see  the  necessity 
of  the  above  recommendation. 

I  urgently  recommend  to  you  and  to  Congress  that  ample  appropriations  be  made 
for  tills  school,  so  that  a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  a  complete  and  adequate 
steam-heating  plant,  and  water  system,  with  necessary  standpipe,  may  be  placed 
here  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  These  I  deem  of  prime  importance,  both  lor  the 
sake  of  the  health  of  these  pupils  and  for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  this 
valuable  property.    In  case  of  hre  here  we  are  practically  helpless. 

Accompanying  this  annual  report  you  will  please  find  school  statistics  for  1895. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw, 
SvperrUor  Indian  SchooU,  in  charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  AuguBt  19, 1895, 

Siu:  My  sixteenth  anDnal  report  of  this  school  is  herewith  suhmitted.  *The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  changes  in  population  during  the  year : 


Tribe. 

Connected 

with  Aohool 

at  date  of 

last  report. 

New 

pupils 

received. 

1 

Total 
dur- 

in*? 
year. 

9 

57 

5 

2 

31 

1 

7 

•    1 

1 

2 

38 

10 

127 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

2 

4 

6 

1 

7 

1 

5 

1 

I 

1 

2 

23 

1 

15 

112 

1 

20 

27 

2 

5 

1 

1 

29 

14 

1 

6 

30 

1 

6 

44 

10 

3 

3 

76 

5 

22 

14 

6 

I 

Returned 

to 
agencies. 

Died. 

Remaining  at 
school. 

Male. 

2 

42 

1 

Fe- 
male. 

2 
15 

4 
2 
9 

1 
2 

1 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

M«de.„S,. 

.       J- 

1 

1           1 

^«-  m^^e.  ^'o**l- 

1 

AlAHkan 

4 

1 

1 
6 

'""s 

1 

'"2 
2 
3 

5 
35 

1 

2              7 

2 

Anache. ........... 

i        i 

14            49 

3 

Aranaho  ....T..... 

2 

3 

4 

Arickaree ......... 

5 

Assinaboine 

Bannock  .......... 

22 

1 

13 

6 

20 

6 

1               1 

7 

Caddo       

3 

1 

1 

...... 

4 

3              7 

8 

Catawba  .......... 

, 

1              1 

9 

Cavuira 

1 

1 
1 

18 
5 

60 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 

10 

Cbebalis 

1 
3 
5 

45 
3 
1 
I 
1 

1 
2 

"24' 
3 

"""3" 

1 
1 

1 

11 

(jherokc^. ......... 

18 

15 

5 

23 

16             34 

12 

Chevenue  

1 

4 

35 

2 

Q 

13 

ChiDDewa 

35 

20 
1 

12 

06 

14 

Comancbe ......... 

1 

4 

15 

(^cBur  d*A16ne   .... 

_ 

...... 

1 

16 
17 

18 

Cowlitz 

1 

(^oouell  .. 

'.[ 

1 

1 

1 

10 

I 

19 

Creek  ,?: 

1 
5 

20 

Crow/. 

7 

5           2 

5 

10 

4 

14 

21 

Digger 

2 

2 

S 

22 

Flatoead 

•  4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

23 
24 

Gros  Ventre.* 

Iowa 

2 

1    

1    

i        1 

1 

3|        1 

4 

1 

25 

Irooaoift 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4            1 

1    

2  1 

1  ; 

1  

1 

1 '      1 

8          9 

5 

26 

Kaw 

1 

27 

Kiowa 

1 

2 

8 

28 

Klallam 

1 
1 
1 
1 
] 

...... 

1 

1 

20 
30 

■  Klamath  .......... 

...... 

1 

Klickitat 

1 

31 

Miftsion  ........... 

2 

32 

Nez  Perce 

12  1        0 

5 
1 

1 

17 

83 

Nooksachk ........ 

1 

34 

Omaba 

2 
40 

1 

18 
11 

1 



1 
34 

7          5 
21         17 

1 
19 

8           6             14 

35 

Oneida 

>      11 

42         40            82 

36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
56 
67 

Onondacra 

1 
2 

4 

1 

( 

Osage  

2 
9 
1 

1 

16 
12 

1  .          17 

Ottawa 

5 

2 

6 

6  1          18 

Pawnee 

1 

1 

PanaiFo 

*     1 

1                       1 

1 

4 

1 " 

1 

4 

5 

Pend  d'Oreille 

1  Peoria...... 

1 

1 

"is 

1" 

1 
6 

1 

4 

1  Piecan 

17 

6    

10          4 

I 

10 
10 

2 

4 

12 

*_  .V  ^(U*  ............ 

Pima 

\ 

14 

Pottawatomie 

1 

'        1 

1           'A 

i 

PuvalluD 

1 
10 

"is 

8 

2 

...    1      2 

3 
11 

1 
13 

1 

9 

"36' 
3 

6 

4 
3 

4 

I  Pueblo 

3           3 

2 

4 

24 

1  Qnapaw 

1 

Sao  and  Fox 

Seneca  ............ 

1        3 

24 

4 

3 

3 

30 

2 

13 

7 

1 

3    

1  \        1 
1           3 

2 

5 

■ ''2" 

2 

1 

3 

20 

5 

1 

3 

25 

2 

14 

6 

1 

1 

8 
36 

Shawnee 

14 

Shoahone 

1 

.Siletr 

I     * 

, 

3 

Sioux 

32 
3 
0 

4 
5 

6          8 

11 

10 

55 

Stockbridge 

i  ToBcarora 

6 

2  1        1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

' 

20 

,   Wifinfthairo .  - 

1        2 

1 

10 

58      Wvandotte 

.....!        2 
1......  ...... 

4 

59 

Yakama 

1 

1 

Total 

358 

244 

148  t       92 

842 

125  1      77  1        a 

5 

378 

254 

632 

As  the  years  pass,  and  the  scope  of  the  school  work  becomes  more  clearly  defined, 
it  is  not  to  he  expected  thjit  each  siicccHsivo  year  will  develop  any  great  changes  in 
conditions  or  methods,  but  that  they  will  rather  show  a  ste^y  maintaining  of  the 
standard  already  reached,  with  only  such  added  features  as  experience  or  altered 
conditions  may  make  necessary  or  desirable.     Experience  proves  that  the  kind  of 
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edncation  that  will  save  the  Indian  to  material  usefulness  and  good  citizenship  is 
made  up  of  four  separate  and  distinct  parts,  in  order  of  value,  as  follows: 

First.  A  usable  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country. 

Second.  Skill  in  some  industry. 

Third.  The  courage  of  civilization.  ' 

Fourth.  A  knowledge  of  books,  or  edncation,  so-called. 

igngi«>»  speaking. — In  developing  this  order  of  progress  the  use  of  the  English 
language  is  made  compulsory  in  the  school,  and  further  pushed  through  bringing 
into  one  school  children  from  many  tribes,  and  then  from  time  to  time  sending  pupils 
into  English-speaking  families  by  the  outing  system,  by  which  multiplicity  of  means 
English  soon  becomes  the  habit  of  the  tongue  and  mind  with  most  students.  The 
greatest  difiBculty  is  with  those  who  have  previously  made  some  progress  with  read- 
ing some  Indian  vernacular.  Without  knowledge  of  our  language  the  Indian  is 
helpless  in  any  situation  requiring  intercourse  with  the  white  race.  Hence  it  is  the 
prime  necessity  in  his  education. 

Indiistriei. — Of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  first  condition  is  the  'industrial 
training.'^  To  this  end  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  school  shops  as  practical  aa 
possible.  The  only  bar  that  now  exist*  to  as  complete  proficiency  as  may  be 
obtained  in  the  school  is  the  unnecessary  broken  nature  of  tne  work  caused  by  the 
expiration  of  the  school  period  and  return  of  students  to  their  homes,  and  the  nec- 
essary summer  outings.  As  it  is,  in  each  department  every  year  ordinary  journeyman 
proficiency  by  some,  and  in  a  lew  cases  special  excellence  of  workmanship,  is 
reached.  It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  carry  on  the  industrial  work  of  the  school 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible  for  appliances,  the  only  fairly  well  equipped 
department  being  the  printing  office,  which,  in  return,  proves  of  exceptional  value 
to  the  school  as  an  industrial  factor,  educator,  and  convenience. 

I  think  now,  however,  that  all  the  shops  snould  be  improved  and  enlarged,  and 
placed  somewhat  in  line  with  the  trade  scnools  of  the  country,  and  have  asked  for  a 
special  appropriation  to  effect  this. 

The  Bchool  farms  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  season's  crops,  so  far  gatherefl, 
fair,  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  late  vegetables.  While  a  hich  place  is 
given  to  all  industrial  training,  agriculture  is  placed  first,  and  with  it  all  students 
must,  through  the  outing  or  on  the  school  farm,  become  familiar  during  their  school 
period.  This  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  school ;  therefore,  when  I  hear  it 
so  often  urged  against  the  trade  instruction  of  Carlisle  that  no  use  can  be  made  in 
the  West  of  the  trades  acquired,  I  have  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  if  stu- 
dents must  return  West,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  traaes  of  printer, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  shoemaker,  there  is  always  the  farming  ability  acquired 
under  thoroughly  practical  conditions  to  fall  back  on,  and  it  is  not  usually  considered 
a  detriment  to  anyone  to  be  handy  at  more  than  one  thing. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  teaching  of  Sloyd  to  the  smaller  pupils  is  arranged  for. 
This  will  prepare  them  for  more  efficient  work  in  the  shops  later.  Our  location,  so 
remote  from  frontier  prejudice,  gives  •pportunity  for  ambitious  pupils  to  follow  any 
civilized  pursuit,  though  not  practiced  on  the  school  grounds.  Among  the  boys  we 
have  a  competent  photographer  and  picture  Iramer ;  another  works  with  the  electric 
light  and  power  company  naif  days;  still  another  is  employed  in  the  large  steel 
works  at  Steelton  at  machinist's  duty  and  pay.  For  the  girls  new  doors  are  open- 
ing. Their  success  at  printing,  typewriting,  as  clerks,  and  trained  nurses  has  oeen 
uniform  and  gratifying. 

Country  oatingi. — The  third  quality,  ''Courage  of  civilization,"  is  better  given  by 
this  system  than  by  any  other  method  I  can  think  of.  It  is  replete  with  benefits, 
but  gives  especially  to  the  students  facility  in  using  the  English  language,  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  bnsiness  methods,  and  direct  contract  in  the  labor  market  with 
the  competing  race.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Indian  always  holds  his  own,  and 
often  is  the  preferred  laborer.  The  number  of  outings  during  the  past  year  has 
been  357  boys  and  235  girls;  total,  592.  The  failures  have  been  few,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  of  both  employers  and  students  most  gratifying. 

Fourth qnality,  ''Knowledge of  booln.'' — The  schools  opened  Septembers,  1894, with 
a  number  of  new  teachers,  some  of  whom  proved  unsatisfactory  for  various  reasons, 
and  delay,  inconvenience^  and  loss  to  the  school,  resulted,  making  it  January  before 
all  the  rooms  had  settled  teachers.  The  number  of  advanced  students  has  so  increased 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  separate  in  different  rooms  the  senior  and  Junior  classes, 
with  benefit  to  both  grades.  The  course  of  study  and  grading  have  been  made  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  public  schools.  Each  year's  work  constitutes 
a  grade,  but  pnpils  are  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another  whenever  ready. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  music, 
espepially  in  the  vocal  department,  and  the  gain  is  suggestive.  The  instrumental 
methods  are  those  used  in  conservatory  work,  the  teacher  having  the  practice  of 
the  pupils,  as  well  as  their  instruction,  under  her  immediate  supervision. 
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Between  40  and  50  pupils  have  received  instmctionB  in  the  art  claaa.  Macb 
creditable  drawing  and  modeling  has  been  done,  and  pupils  have  gained  largely  in 
power  of  observation  and  means  of  expression. 

The  work  of  the  normal  department  has  been  continued  along  the  same  linee  as 
heretofore,  10  pnpils  being  under  instruction  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  teaching. 
These  pupil  teachers  meet  their  critic  teacher  for  crittoism  and  instractioD,  two 
iKMirB  per  week,  besides  receiving  individual  instruction. 

Btndentif  pay.— From  the  beginning  of  the  school  until  the  Department  ordt^t  of  1894, 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  give  a  little  pay  to  apprentices  and  such  other  students  as 
had  exacting  duties  iu  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school,  the  amount  paid  being 
nominal,  in  no  case  exceeding  12  cents  for  the  half  day's  work.  One  obj«ot  of  this 
payment  was  to  instruct  in  the  use  and  handling  of  money.  Strict  roleB  were 
enforced  and  every  care  was  taken  to  encourage  students  to  save  and  to  expend 
Judiciously.  The  expenditures  were  mostly  for  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  white 
ehirts,  collars,  shoes  for  Sunday,  neckties,  etc.,  and  thus  the  school  issue  of  such 
articles  was  reduced.  A  regular  bank  account  was  kept  with  each  student,  and  the 
system  made  thoroughly  educational. 

The  process  was  beneficial  in  every  way;  but  without  fairly  considering  its  advan> 
tages  at  Carlisle,  it  was  ordered  discontinued,  and  the  small  amount  of  money  there- 
totot«  at  the  students'  disposal  was  cut  off.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  clothinffsnpplies 
has  been  to  cause  an  excess  of  issues  over  the  year  previous,  as  follows :  278  coats, 
117  pairs  pants,  101  pairs  shoes,  447  pairs  rubber  shoes,  252  collars,  216  undershirts, 
60  pairs  suspenders,  137  pairs  gloves  or  mittens,  44  dozen  handkerohie&>  519  shitte, 
and  even  then  the  boys  were  not  as  well  clad  as  the  year  before.  This  tefettt  to  the 
boys  only,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  great  hardship),  as  Carlisle  is  especially  for- 
tunate iu  being  able,  by  its  outing  system,  to  make  it  possible  for  nearly  aU  her 
students  to  earn  some  money  for  themselves.  Aside  from  its  educative  value,  the 
appreutioe  pay  system  at  Carlisle  was  not  waste  money. 

Sanitary,  social,  etc — Last  winter  was  unusually  long  and  severe,  and  the  strain 
showed  on  pnpils  with  weak  lungs.  Where  it  was  practicable  those  seriously  affected 
were  returned  to  their  homes,  as  their  people  and  those  who  influence  them  demand. 
One  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurred,  but  by  isolation  the  disease  was  prevented  from 
spreading  and  the  patient  came  through  nicely.  Throughout  the  winter  all  students 
had  daily  gymnastic  exercises  with  marked  ^ood  results. 

Numbering  as  we  do  700  persons  full  of  life  and  vigor  it  is  necessary  to  provide 

S roper  outlets  for  the  surplus  energy,  hence  the  larger  boys  have  football  and  base- 
all  teams  and  meet  the  best  local  or^nizations  as  well  as  some  distant  ones,  sncb 
as  those  of  the  Lehigh  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Naval  Academy. 
By  thus  contending  in  sport  as  well  as  labor  with  Young  America  each  race  learns 
to  appreciate  the  other. 

Year  by  year  there  is  good  progress  in  the  ability  of  the  students  to  bear  them- 
selves properly  in  new  situations.  They  now  take  part  readily  on  all  social  ocoasions, 
provide  amusement  for  themselves,  and  cooperate  in  all  efforts  to  add  interest  to  the 
school  life  by  celebrations,  literary  entertainments,  etc. 

The  usual  religious  services  have  been  held  at  the  school  during  the  year,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  circles  of  King's  Daughters  have  contin- 
ued their  work  successfully.  The  churches  and  pastors  of  the  town  do  not  flag  in 
their  interest  and  help  in  the  religious  care  of  the  students.  Each  student  has  choice 
in  the  matter  of  churchgoing  in  town. 

Ckmoluiion.~The  Government  object  in  all  Indian  educational  work  should  be  that 
out  of  the  Indian — a  consumer  and  wanderer — there  may  come  a  citizen  and  pro- 
ducer, an  element  of  help  to  the  nation  instead  of  a  burden.  Are  we  succeeding f 
As  I  consider  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  been  more  or  less  educated  at  Carlisle, 
and  now  are  doing  well  as  farmers,  stock  raisers,  clerks,  teachers,  mechanics,  law- 
yers, and  nurses,  and  many  as  trusted  employees  at  .agencies  and  elsewhere,  I  can 
say  emphatically  that  large,  complete,  ana  speedy  success  is  assured,  especiallv  if 
we  will  quit  making  our  education  of  young  Indians  a  contribution  to  tribal 
autonomy,  and  make  it  a  feeder  to  our  national  energies. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Captain f  Tenth  Cavalrfff  U^  8.  A.,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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KEPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FLANDEEAU,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

FlandreaUf  S.  Dak.f  November  5, 1895, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Flandrean 
Indiau  industrial  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  1894,  the  school  opened  on  the  Ist  of  September  with  a 
very  small  number  of  pupils  enrolled;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  persistent  effort 
on  my  part,  and  at  very  heavy  expense  to  Government  that  the  school  was  finally 
filled  with  children.  School  closed  on  June  30,  1895,  with  an  actual  attendance  of 
164  pupils,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  entire  year  was  about  112. 

Class-room  work. — Because  of  new  pupils  being  added  from  time  tb  time  after  the 
opening  of  school,  there  was,  necessarily,  much  rearranging  of  classes  and  grades; 
and  there  was  not  a  fully  settled  condition  of  affairs  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. However,  the  grade  of  new  pupils  generally  was  higher  than  that  of  former 
terms ;  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  especially,  the  standard  of  work  done, 
as  well  as  the  general  tone  of  tho-  institution,  was  much  elevated  above  that  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  school.  The  work  in  the  class  rooms  has  been  more  satisfac- 
tory than  formerly,  owing  largely  to  closer  grading  of  pupils,  but  also  attributable 
in  part  to  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  more  honest  work  in  some  grades. 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  our  force  of  employees  have  proven  beneficial, 
which,  together  with  the  creation  of  two  or  three  new  positions,  filled  by  competent 
persons,  have  improved  the  work  done  in  several  departments  of  the  school,  and  have 
proven  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  generally. 

Industrial  training. — Little  can  be  said  of  the  industrial  training  of  our  pupils,  since 
only  ordinary  farm  work  and  the  domestic  pursuits  of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing 
room,  bakery,  and  dormitories  have  been  taught,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities.  How- 
ever, in  all  these  departments  cheerful  and  intelligent  work  has  been  reported  by 
employees  at  their  head. 

By  reference  to  mj-  statistical  report  (forwarded  to  your  ofiice  some  time  since)  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  and  other  farm  products  was  harvested 
on  the  school  farm,  considering  the  small  area  of  the  latter.  The  various  branches  of 
husbandry,  being  the  means  by  which  the  large  majority  of  our  mule  pupils  will 
eventually  secure  a  livelihood,  should  receive  special  attention  at  all  Indian  schools; 
and  in  no  section  of  our  country  can  these  be  more  successfully  taught  than  in  our 
own  immediate  locality.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  productive,  and  ours  is  an  exclusively 
farming  community.  Our  farmers  are  thrilty  and  energetic,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
environments  of  this  school  are  such  ns  to  inspire  our  pupils  with  respect  and  a  taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  But  this  school  has  only  160  acres  of  land  for  all  purposes 
of  farm,  garden,  pasture,  campus,  and  building  sit^ — entirely  too  little  to  enable 
us  to  properly  employ  the  boys  of  the  school  and  to  extend  our  farming  and  dairy 
operations  to  their  needed  proportions. 

Not  fewer  than  30  good  cows  should  be  furnished  the  school  to  supply  the  need  of 
pupils  in  the  way  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  There  are  but  10  cows  now  owned 
by  the  school,  and  as  but  part  of  that  number  afford  milk  during  the  entire  year  the 
supply  of  dairy  products  is  quite  limited.  During  the  fiscal  year  1895  587  pounds  of 
butter  were  manufactured  ftom  the  milk  of  these  10  cows,  besides,  a  great  deal  of 
milk  was  furnished  the  pupils  for  food,  while  868  (quarts  jvere  sold  to  the  white 
employees  of  the  school.  This  showing  certainly  indicates  that  the  very  most  was 
made  of  our  present  dairy  facilities  during  the  year.  The  best  feature  of  this  mat- 
ter, however,  is  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  became  really  interested  in  the 
business,  and  became  quite  expert  in  butter  making  and  its  kindred  pursuits.  The 
native  grasses  of  this  section  are  very  nutritious,  and  dairying  may  be  made  thor- 
oughly successful  and  profitable  to  our  school,  as  it  is  to  the  farming  community 
about  us.  Noexpansion  of  this  occupation  can  be  effected,  however,  without  additional 
farm  land. 

The  products  gathered  from  the  school  farm,  according  to  the  report  mentioned, 
are  as  follows,  viz : 


Beets bushels . .  50 

Carrots do 50 

Oats do....  800 

Oats,  sheaf tons . .  10 

5069  I  A 26 


Onions bushels..  100 

Potatoes do 300 

Radishes do 50 

Turnips do 100 
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Articles  mftnufactored  in  the  sewing  room  during  the  year: 

Aprons 270'  OveraUs 10 

Bags,  clothes 5  ,  Oversleeves pairs..     18 


Blouses 2 

Capes 13 

Chemises 43 

Cloths,  tahle 31 


Pants 18 

Pillowcases 46 

Pillow  shams 45 

Sheets 197 


Covers,  table 4  '  Shirts 47 


Combination  suits 56 

Curtains 24 

Drawers 246 

Dresses 679 

Nightdresses 20 

Lambrequins 16 


Nightshirts 2 

Undershirts 20 

Skirts 4 

Suits 10 

Sunbonnets 19 

Towels,  bath 211 


Napkins 176  |  Towels,  roller 60 

Neckties 12  «  Underwear 41 

Bapain  aad  improTsmsnts. — The  improvements  achieved  on  the  school  premises  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  confined  to  certain  changes  in  the  several  bnildinss  erected  in 
previous  years.  One  large  basement  room  35  by  70  feet,  b»^ueath  the  dining  room, 
was  floored  with  cement,  and  its  walls  and  ceilings  plastered,  and  it  has  since  been 
used  as  a  general  play  room  for  the  girls  of  the  school.  Previous  to  the  completion 
of  this  room,  the  only  sitting  room  and  play  room  the  girls  had  was  a  small  one,  16 
bv  26  feet,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  into  which  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  crowd  the  80  or  more  girls  of  the  school,  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion  was  tlie 
result — a  condition  that  was  immensely  improved  and  relieved  when  the  larger  room 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  children .  In  this  said  room  are  also  held  the  weekly 
social  gatherings  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

Recently  two  smaller  rooms  in  the  basement  of  this  same  building  have  been  fitted 
np  for  use  as  clothing  and  dressing  rooms,  enabling  the  matron  to  remove  elothing 
of  the  girls  from  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  tne  bailding,  and  to  utilire  theae 
rooms  as  dormitories,  thus  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  the  girls'  sleeping 
quarters.  Similar  changes  have  been  made  in  the  boys'  dormitory  building,  improv- 
ing conditions  there.  Dressing  and  clothing  rooms  have  been  relegated  to  the 
basement,  giving  us  more  room  on  the  upper  floors  for  sleeping  purposes. 

Authority  is  granted  for  me  to  have  the  various  buildings  painted  outside  and  in, 
and  to  paint,  cidcimine,  and  paper  the  interiors  of  same.  This  work  is  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  and  when  completed  the  school  will  be  in  a  mora 
attractive  and  wholesome  condition  for  the  current  year. 

Heating  plant — With  the  approval  of  your  office  and  by  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  last  winter  purchased  and  had  set  up  in  the  basement  of  the  boys'  dormi- 
toiy  building  a  Page  automatic  steam  boiler.  Ever  since  it  was  introduced  l^t 
building  has  been  thoroughly  heated,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  persons  who 
had  previously  sufi^ered  great  discomfort  from  the  cold  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  general  heating  plant  to  furnish  sufficient  steam  to  warm  the  building.  But 
the  main  building  of  the  school,  which  contains  the  dormitory  rooms  of  the  girls, 
the  rooms  of  most  of  the  employees,  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  dressing  rooms^ 
girls'  lavoratory,  and  bath,  bakery,  etc.,  and  the  school  and  assembly  building  ara 
not  yet  properly  heated.  ITie  battery  of  three  Haxtun  steam  boilers  has  never  given 
satisfaction,  and,  although  considerable  sums  of  money  have  from  time  to  time  been 
expended  in  the  attempt  to  improve  their  service,  they  still  fail  to  furnish  sufiBcient 
heat  to  supply  the  radiation  in  said  buildings.  The  recent  reporte  of  two  expert 
steam  engineers  are  to  the  efl'ect  that  uo  reasonable  outlay  of  money  on  this  plani 
of  boilers  will  ever  make  it  serviceable  to  the  Hchool. 

I  have  repeatedly  brought  this  condition  of  our  heating  plant  to  the  attention  of 
your  office,  and  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  soon  authorized  to  replace  these  almost  worth- 
less boilers  with  a  plant  that  will  properly  heat  our  school  buildings.  As  previously 
reported,  I  have,  on  several  days  during*  only  moderately  cold  weather,  auring  the 
present  term,  been  compelled  to  dismiss  pupils  from  some  of  the  school  rooms,  by 
reason  of  inability  to  raise  the  temperature  of  same  to  a  safe  and  comfortable  degree: 
and  already  during  the  current  term  four  or  five  cases  of  pneumonia  have  resulted 
directly  j&om  pupils  being  obliged  to  occupy  cold  rooms. 

PopuLuity  01  the  school. — One  particularly  gratifying  fact  in  connection  with  our 
school  is  the  evident  popularity  it  has  gained  during  the  past  year  with  the  Indians 
on  the  several  reservations  in  this  and  adjoining  States.  Although  we  now  have  an 
actual  enrollment  and  attendance  of  162  pupils  (80  girls  and  82  boys),  I  could  easily 
double  the  number  if  we  had  sufficient  room  and  enough  transportation  funds  for 
the  purpose.  I  am  weekly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  parente  of  Indian  children  in 
various  localities,  who  ask  if  we  can  receive  more  children  in  the  school.  Eighty- 
two  children  were  recruited  by  us  during  last  August,  but  ftilly  100  others  who  were 
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ready  and  anxious  to  come  were  denied  the  privilege,  becaose  of  lack  of  acoommo- 
dation  in  the  school  for  them. 

I  consider  this  popularity  due  in  part  to  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  oar 
pupils,  generally,  bat  chiefly  to  coundeoce  in  the  management  and  employees  of  the 
school,  resnlting  from  visits  to  the  school  of  several  of  its  patrons  from  various  reser- 
vations. Without  exception,  these  all  have  done  good  missionary  work  for  tho  school 
on  their  return  to  their  nomes.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  encourage  personal  inspec- 
tion of  our  work  and  general  condition  and  surroundiogs  by  the  parents  of  our  pupils. 
We  could  as  easily  have  260  children  in  this  school  as  160,  had  we  the  necessary  room 
to  accommodate  them. 

Sanitary  oonditioa. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  our  school  during  the  past  year  has 
been  excellent.  To  the  ample  supply  of  wholesome  water  had  since  the  introduction 
of  our  present  system  of  water  mains  and  plumbing,  connected  with  the  Flandreau 
Village  Waterworks,  and  to  our  excellent  sewerage  system,  is  this  favorable  condi- 
tion largely  due.  But  tho  services  of  our  excellent  physician,  seconded  by  the  efforts 
of  employees  to  keep  their  several  departments  in  the  buildings  thoronghly  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  the  persons  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  clean  and  tidy,  are  the 
chief  secret  of  the  uniform  health  fulness  of  the  institution. 

The  only  death  that  occurred  at  the  school  during  the  vear  was  that  of  Joseph 
Little  brave,  Irom  Rosebud  Agency,  16  years  of  age.  Epilepsy  was  the  cause,  and 
was  the  result  of  an  injury  to  his  head,  received  several  years  ago  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse  and  striking  his  head  on  a  stone,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  boy*s 

Earents.  James  Brown,  a  hopeless  consumptive  case,  was  returned  to  his  home  at 
devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  where  it  is  reported  he  has  since  died.  There  has  been  less  of 
scrofulous  troubles  among  our  pupils  than  in  any  other  school  of  my  knowledge, 
dnring  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  service. 

Pandty  of  ftdl-hlood  children.— A  very  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
now  in  this  school  are  mixed-blood  children;  many  ^f  thcni,  indeed,  are  very  fair  of 
complexion,  having  in  many  instances  flaxen  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  This  condi- 
tion will  continue  to  obtain  in  all  nonreservation  schools  under  the  present  regula- 
tions for  procuring  children  for  them  from  Indian  reservations.  Mixed-bloods 
nnderstand  the  advantages  to  their  children  and  to  themselves  of  a  free  education 
for  the  former,  and  are  easily  persuaded  to  give  them  up  to  the  schools.  Full- bloods 
are  less  intelligent  of  such  matters  or  ignore  their  advantages,  and  are  loth  to  allow 
their  children  to  go  so  far  from  home. 

Praving  needs  of  the  school. — There  is  urgent  need  at  this  school  of  a  new  boiler 
plant  for  heating  purposes,  as  explained  herein. 

There  is  need  of  another  assistant  matron.  The  only  assistant  the  matron  now 
has  is  in  charge  of  the  boys'  building,  and  her  entire  time  is  required  to  keep  it  in 
proper  order  and  to  care  for  the  sick,  of  whom  we  have  had  several  recentlv.  The 
matron  has  the  entire  care  and  control  of  all  the  80  girls  in  the  school,  and  m  addi- 
tion has  the  supervision  of  every  domestic  department  of  the  institution.  She  mast 
also  care  for  the  sick  girls,  of  whom  we  recently  had  five  in  bed  at  one  time.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  person  can  long  endure  the  constant  and  heavy  burden  of  care 
and  labor  all  this  implies  without  earlv  and  utter  collapse. 

Additional  improvements  to  the  school  plant,  needed  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  service,  are:  One  brick  hospital  building,  with  equipments;  one  brick  building 
for  small  girls  and  small  boys;  one  employee's  residence,  brick;  one  shop  building, 
brick  or  stone;  one  guardhouse,  brick  or  stone;  one  set  machinery  for  steam  laundry ; 
one  electric  lighting  plant;  tools  and  materials  to  stock  workshops;  160  acres  addi- 
tional farm  land. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  the  general  condition  of  the  school  in  nearly  all  respects 
is  improved  50  per  cent  upon  that  of  last  year;  and  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that 
at  last  the  institution  is  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  in  a  position  to  do  very 
much  more  efficient  work  in  future,  and  so  is  entitled  to  liberal  snpport  from  Gov- 
ernment. The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  should  be  for  250  children 
instead  of  for  150. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  mv  thorough  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
support  and  gentlemanly  .treatment  accorded  me  at  all  times  daring  the  past  year 
by  yourself  and  by  all  persons  connected  with  your  office  with  whom  I  nave  had 
business  intercourse. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lbsuk  D.  Davis,  Superintendmi. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  July  10,  1895, 

Sir:  I  sabmit  herewith  inv  fifth  annual  report  for  the  Pierre  indnstrial  school. 

The  year  1895  was  probably  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  in  the  historj  of  the 
school.  Considerable  confusion  was  caused  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 
transfer  of  teachers;  but  after  the  new  employees  became  acquainted  with  their 
duties,  system,  order,  and  harmony  was  restored  and  continued  without  interrnption 
to  the*  close  of  the  year. 

During  this  year  some  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  school  were  attempted  which 
have  proven  most  satisfactory.  Much  greater  care  was  exercised  in  the  physical 
examination  of  pupils  who  applied  for  admission,  and  none  were  enrolled  who  were 
not  absolutely  sound  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain.  The  result  has  been  no 
deaths  at  all  during  the  year  and  very  little  serious  illness.  Pupils  of  bad  character, 
habitual  runaways,  etc.,  were  rigidly  excluded,  as  past  experience  has  taught  us  that 
one  pupil  of  this  class  would  demoralize  a  number  of  good  ones.  As  a  result  of 
excluding  the  iucorrigiblos,  we  have  been  enabled  to  relax  our  discipline,  give  the 
pupils  far  greater  liberty  than  over  before,  and  in  many  ways  make  the  school  more 
pleasant  and  homelike.  During  the  entire  year  not  a  single  boy  has  attempted  to 
run  away,  though  they  have  had  abundant  opportunity  had  they  folt  so  inclined. 

Previous  to  1895  the  school  had  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  Sioux  children, 
but  this  year  about  40  Chippewa  pupils  were  enrolled.  Our  greatest  difficulty  in  tho 
past  had  been  to  teach  the  Sioux  children  to  use  the  English  language  fluently.  In 
the  presence  of  employees  they  would  use  a  little  English,  but  as  soon  as  they  con* 
si dered  themselves  beyond  hearing  they  would  at  once  revert  to 'M^akota.'*  By 
associating  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  on  the  work  details  and  at  play,  the  use  of  tho 
Indian  language  seems  nearly  if  not  entirely  stopped,  and  a  corresponding  incroaae 
in  the  use  of  English  is  noticeable.  They  are  obliged  to  unite  on  English  as  a 
medium  of  communication,  since  neither  tribe  understands  the  Language  of  the 
other.  Even  greater  advancement  could  be  secured  if  we  had  a  larger  number  of 
tribes  represented  in  the  school.  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  our  experience  hero 
for  the  last  five  years,  that  any  school  limited  to  one  tribe  for  pupils,  labors  at  a  most 
discouraging  disadvantage  in  teaching  English — the  most  important  study  attempted 
in  our  Indian  schools. 

The  school  buildings  and  property  are  all  in  fair  condition.    Any  repairs  and 
improvements  needed  are  already'  provided  for  in  our  appropriation  bill  for  1896. 
Very  respectfully, 

Crosby  G.  Davis, 
Superintendent  Pien^e  School, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PUYALLUP  SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY. 

PuYALLUP  Consolidated  Agency, 

Tacomaj  Wash,,  August  15 j  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency.  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  Puyallup  school  November  15,  1894,  but  the  agency  affairs  were  not 
placed  under  my  supervision  until  the  1st  of  February. 

What  is  known  as  the  Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency  is  made  up  of  the  Puyallup, 
Chehalis,  S'Kokomish,  Quinaielt,  Nisqually,  Sqnaxon,  and  Georgetown  reservations, 
and  the  supervision  of  S'Klallam  and  Cowlitz  Indians  who  have  no  reservations. 

There  are  four  boarding  and  two  day  schools  in  this  agency,  not  counting  the  St. 
George's  Catholic  mission  school,  supported  entirely  by  charity,  and  maintained  for 
the  Puyallup  and  Nisqually  Indians,  though  Indians  of  other  tribes  are  admitted. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Georgetown  and  Quinaielts,  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  of  the  United  States  under  the  allot- 
ment act. 

The  Quinaielts  are  very  anxious  to  receive  their  allotments  and  patents  and  to 
become  citizens,  but  in  the  light  of  the  present  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
citizens  for  about  eight  years,  I  can  not  recommend  a  measure  that  must  result  in 
nothing  short  of  faimre  so  long  as  Indians  live  on  reservations  and  maintain  in  any 
degree  their  tribal  relations.  Citizenship  opens  the  way  to  the  white  man's  vices, 
but  brings  not  his  virtnes. 

The  Pnyallap  Reservation  has  been  allotted  and  patented,  except  what  was  reserved 
for  the  school  farm,  consisting  of  about  585  acres.  All  but  about  60  acres  of  this 
farm  has  been  platted  as  the ''  Indian  addition  to  Tacoma,''  and  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Puyallup  Indian  Commissioners,  who,  by  authority  of  Congress  and  appointment 
of  the  President,  are  engaged  in  selling  the  surplus  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  school  farm.    They  have  a  sale  every  t<en  days. 
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The  ChehaliB  Besanratioii  is  chiefly  owned  by  individual  Indians  who  have  acquired 
their  title  noder  the  general  Indian  homestead  law.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  their 
patents.    The  school  farm  of  471.20  acres  is  now  the  actual  reservation. 

The  8'Kokomish  Beservation  is  nearly  all  patented.  The  portion  reserved  for  the 
school  farm  consists  of  about  320  acres  of  verv  valuable  land.  The  S'Kokomish  and 
Chehalis  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  sober  and  moaerately  industrious. 

The  Quinaielt  Beiervation  has  not  been  surveyed  and  the  Indians  are  not  citizens. 
These  people  are  fish  eaters  and  live  principally  upon  marine  products.  They  make 
some  money  in  the  salmon  industry,  and  a  few  make  a  good  living  hunting  sea  otter, 
the  skins  of  which  are  worth  from  $200  to  $400  apiece. 

The  Hiaquallj  Eetervation  is  allotted  and  the  Indians  are  citizens.  Those  who  live 
on  this  reservation  are  principally  engaged  in  stock  raising* 

The  Sqnakion  Beservation  is  an  island  and  the  land  is  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  Indians  make  their  living  tishing  and  oystering  and  are  much  of  their 
time  away  from  their  reservation. 

The  Georgetown  Beservation  is  surveyed  but  not  allotted.  Very  few  Indians  live 
there,  most  of  them  having  moved  across  the  bay  to  the  village  of  Bay  Center.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  industry  and  have  assimilated  themselves  with  the  whites. 

The  S'Sallam  Indians  belong  to  the  same  treaty  as  the  S'Rokomish,  but  have  never 
lived  on  any  reservation.  Borne  of  them  own  land  which  they  have  bought  and 
others  have  homestead  entries.  The  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown  day  schools  are 
maintained  for  these  Indians. 

The  Cowlits  Indians  are  scattered  among  the  whites  and  are  rapidly  losing  their 
identity.  Some  own  their  own  homes,  while  others  are  content  to  wander  about 
and  work  for  others. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  improving.  To  quote  from  late  agent  Edwin  Eells's 
report  for  1894,  **They  are  developing  from  year  to  year  in  the  arts  and  habits  of 
civilized  life.''  Their  greatest  foe  is  intemperance.  This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
citizenship.     It  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate  it. 

The  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  each  have  a  mission  church  on  the  Puyallnp 
Reservation,  and  are  directing  their  energies  against  it.  The  Congregationalists 
have  a  mission  on  the  S'Kokomish  Reservation,  and  the  other  reservations  are  visited 
by  missionaries  at  irregular  intervals. 

'Shakerism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  It  is  essentially 
an  Indian  religion,  made  up  of  (mds  and  ends  irom  every  imaginable  source,  with 
proper  '^Siwash"  modifications.  It  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  overcome  the  evil  of 
intemperance. 

The  educational  facilities  of  this  agency  are  comprised  in  the  Puyallup,  Chehalis, 
S'Kokomish,  and  Quiuaielt  boarding  schools  and  tne  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown 
day  schools,  and  the  St.  Geoi'ge's  Catholic  boarding  school. 

'The  Puyallup  school  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Tacoma.  It  has  outgrown  its  res- 
ervation limits  and  receives  pupils  from  different  sections  of  the  State.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  present  frame  buildings  be  remodeled  and  converted  into 
shops,  and  larger  and  more  modern  brick  buildings  be  erected  and  a  training  school 
established.  Owing  to  its  location  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Tacoma,  the 
buildings  would  prove  a  profitable  investment  if  at  any  time  the  Government  should 
desire  to  dispose  of  them.  The  attendance  for  the  last  year  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before.  A  music  and  kindergarten  department  has  been  established.  The  Indian 
Service  Institute  for  the  Pacific  Coast  was  held  here  in  July.  The  prospects  for  the 
future  are  very  encouraging. 

The  S'Kokomish  boarding  school,  situated  near  Union  City,  under  Supt.  R.  S. 
Graham,  is  in  excellent  condition.     His  report  is  herewith  forwarded. 

The  Chehalis  boarding  school,  near  Gate  City,  is  well  conducted.  Supt.  Frank 
Terry  makes  a  special  report. 

The  Quiuaielt  boarding  school  is  the  only  civilizing  factor  on  that  reservation.  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  school  buildings  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  Supt. 
William  P.  Taber^s  report  is  inclosed. 

The  Jamestown  day  school,  near  Dungeness,  taught  by  John  E.  Malone,  and  the 
Port  Gamble  day  school,  at  Port  Gamble,  taught  by  J.  H.  Bratley,  are  successful 
from  every  standpoint. 

The  St.  George's  Catholic  school,  near  Tacoma,  is  carrying  on  excellent  work 
in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians.  The  superintendent.  Rev.  Father 
De  Decker,  is  a  Belgian  nobleman.    The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  charity. 

The  work  of  Indian  education  is  a  success.  Indians  are  becoming  an  English- 
speaking  people — one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my  associates  in  the 
work,  and  to  thank  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Indian  Office  for  their 
kindness  and  business-like  treatment. 

Respectfully,  R.  E.  L.  Nbwbbrne, 

Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfaimb. 
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Rbport  op  Superintendent  of  Chehalis  School. 

CiTBHALis  Boarding  School,  GaU,  Wath.,  JtmeSO,  JB96. 

'Rnt:  T  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  Chehalis  school  for  the  flscal  year  Juat 
cloning: 

Attendanot.— During  the  ^ear  we  have  had  71  named  on  the  school  mXL,  though  the  largest  nomber  of 
pupils  present  at  any  one  time  was  68.  The  average  for  the  year  was  56^.  In  this  respect  the  sofaot^ 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  high-water  mark ;  even  more,  for  t  he  estimateil  capacity  of  the  acbool  is 
only  00.  I  anticipate  during  the  coming  year  increased  applications  for  admission  to  the  school. 
Many  pupils  must  be  turned  away  because  we  have  not  room  for  them. 

Sonool  room  work  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  has  been  conducted  by  my  wife  and  myself  and, 
while  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  self  commendation  I  can  witli  safety  report  progress.  During 
August,  1894,  two  pupils  were  sent  to  Carlisle,  and  we  have  at  the  close  oT  the  year  a  number  more 
who  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  off-reservation  schools. 

Industrial  work.— Chehalis  does  not  claim  to  be  an  industrial  school,  at  least  not  in  tiie  fnUeat  aenae. 
We  have  no  carpenter,  no  blacksmith,  no  shoemaker,  no  harness  maker;  the  only  male  employee, 
other  than  the  superintendent,  being  the  industrial  teacher,  more  properly,  farmer.  Henoe,  oar  out- 
side work  consists  almost  exclueivdy  of  farming,  gardening,  and  stock  raising.  In  these  we  hare 
been  quite  successful.  We  raised  during  the  year  an  abundance  of  snin  and  hay  for  oor  own  stock, 
besides  shipping  nearlv  500  bushels  of  oats  to  Pnyallup  school.  Of  vegetables  we  bad  enough  for 
our  own  use.  except  50  Dushels  of  potatoes.  Our  prospects  for  a  crop  next  year  are  quite  flaCterins. 
tTnfortunately,  our  farm  has  no  bearing  orchard,  consequently  of  the  green  fruits  the  school  is  deprirea. 
We  are  tiying  to  put  the  orchards  in  growing  condition.  One  hundred  and  fifty -five  young  trees  were 
set  out  last  spring,  together  with  a  lot  of  small  fruit.  From  the  latter  we  expect  some  returns  next 
spring.  Our  live  stock,  including  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  has  been  well  .cared  for  and  yirida  oa 
good  returns.  Wood  getting  is  with  us,  as  with  many  schools,  a  very  great  taak,  but  we  have  foimd 
time  to  repair  and  greatly  improve  our  barn,  build,  move,  and  repair  oonsiderable  fencing,  eooatmct 
some  mncn-needed  roads  about  the  premises,  as  well  as  clear  a  few  acres  of  land. 

Ths  sawing  room  has  been  well  managed.  A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  and  all  In  good 
order.  Our  children  have  been  neatly  and  comfortably  dad.  I  have  not  seen  in  any  school  more 
prettily  dressed  girls  than  ours.    The  girls  love  to  sew,  and  they  learn  it  quite  readilv. 

The  kitohen  has  been  in  good  hands.  The  children  have  had  plenty  of  food,  and  m  good  variety, 
well  cooked.  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  meals  were  prepared  wholly  by  the  girls,  and  with  moat 
gratifying  success. 

Domsstlo  matters.— The  art  of  housekeeping  has  been  taught  as  well  as  could  be  under  tbe  drciun- 
stances.    Every  thins:  has  been  done  that  coiud  be  done  for  the  comfort  and  happineas  of  the  children. 

Booial  rslationa.— The  employees  and  children  are  much  together,  and  the  relations  between  them 
are  of  a  most  fHendly  nature.  They  go  in  and  out  before  and  among  each  other,  not  as  superiors  and 
inferiors,  but  as  friends  and  members  of  one  household.  I  am  sure  the  employees  feel  a  deep  interMt 
in  the  pupils,  and  I  am  equally  sure  the  latter  not  only  respect  but  love  the  former. 

Outsads  Indians.— I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  relations  between  the  school  and  the  parents  of  tbeae 
children  are  most  cordial.  Toe  Indians  appreciate  the  school  and  are  desirous  of  having  their  children 
attend  it  so  they  may  learn.  To  their  nearty  cooperation  is  greatly  due  the  large  and  increasing 
attendance  at  school  and  the  iViendly  and  obedient  conduct  of  the  children.  In  turn,  we  aim  to  treM 
them  with  much  consideration.  They  do  not  come  much  about  the  school,  but  when  they  do  come 
we  welcome  them.  They  ask  but  little  of  uh,  and  what  is  reasonable  we  grant.  Those  who  live  near 
the  school  are  permitted  to  have  their  children  at  home  almost  as  often  as  they  wish,  generally  on 
Saturday  night.  Indeed,  in  its  manners  and  customs  this  is  becoming  much  like  a  neighborhood  of 
whites.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  school  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  its  superintendents. 
They  have  done  good  and  earnest  work  here. 

Religious.— Sunday  school  has  been  held  regularly  every  Sunday  morning.  The  ])upils  seem  to  enioy 
the  hour  very  much.  The  adult  Indiana  also  attend  and  take  part  in  tbe  "  speaking  meeting  "  after 
the  regular  lesson.  Tbe  session  is  full  of  interest.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  main- 
tains  a  missionary  for  this  reservation.  His  headquarters  are  at  the  Puvallup  school,  and  he  visits 
us  about  once  a. month.  He  is  a  most  acceptable  man  and  we  regret  tbat  hia  visits  are  not  more 
frequent. 

Added  to  this,  the  Indians  have  a  religious  organization  of  their  own,  commonly  denominated 
"Shakers,"  because  of  some  of  their  peculiar  rites.  Yet  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Christian 
organization,  for  they  accept  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of  men,  and  tnev  acknowledge 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God  and  the  rule  and  gui<le  of  their  faith.  Thougn  they  can  not 
read  the  Bible,  they  carefully  treasure  up  in  their  memurieH  such  parts  of  it  as  they  may  bear.  Their 
code  of  morals  is  good.  Asa  temperance  organization  it  would  satisfy  the  most  ardent  prohibitionist, 
which  means  that  we  have  no  drunkenness  on  this  reservation.  Though  their  religions  rites  are  not 
altogether  such  as  we  could  wish,  yet  these  are  not  raoro  ridiculous  than  the  performanoes  of  some 
very  pretentious  white  churclies.  '  They  have  their  native  preachers,  yet.  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are 
free  from  what  is  called  "temanimusing.*'  They  hold  services  in  their  own  church  usually  every 
Sunday  evening. 

Pablto  improvsmsnts. — During  tbe  past  spring,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  we  rut  a  road  through  the 
heavy  timber  along  the  nearest  and  best  route,  connecting  the  reservation  at  tbe  Chebalis*Thurston 
county  l<ne  with  our  railroad  station,  Gate.  A  petition  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tbe  honorable  board 
«if  county  commissioners  asking  that  this  be  established  as  a  public  highway.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  a  road  established  through  the  reservation  to  Oakville.    These  roacis  are  much  needed. 

Thanking  all  my  superiors  in  office  for  uniform  courtesy,  and  my  subordinates  for  willing  and 
efficient  assistance,  I  am,  sir. 

Most  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  Tbbbt,  8uperinUnd*nt, 

The  SuPKRiirrEKDBifT  or  Indian  Schools. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Skoromish  School. 

Skokomish  Rbssrvation.  Wash..  June  90,  1S95. 

SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Skokomish  school  for  the  year  ended  June 
30.  180S. 

Attendance.— The  enrollment  at  the  opening  of  acbool,  October  8,  1894,  was  42.  In  Deoember  it 
reached  54,  the  largest  for  any  one  montn.    The  average  attendance  for  tbe  year  is  51.374. 
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School.— The  tchootroom  has  maintahied  its  usasl  rate  of  pravfress.  The  papils  have  made  f  ally  as 
iniioh  advanoemeut  as  coaM  be  expected  of  white  children.  Of  the  last  year's  ..gradoates  three  went 
to  Chemawa,  while  three  remained  in  this  school,  one  as  assistant  cook  and  two  as  papils.  These  we 
hope  to  place  in  uonreservation  sohools  next  year. 

Bowing  room.— In  this  department  the  work  has,  as  nsnal,  been  satisfactorily  conducted.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  articles  manafactured : 


Aprons 17 

Blouses 4 

Chemises 58 

Curtains,  window 2 

Drawers pidrs..  68 

Dresses 99 

Garters pairs..  79 

Nightgowns 32 


Pillowcases 2 

Sheets 34 

Shirts 7 

Undershirts 40 

Skirts 85 

Tablecloths 40 

Towels 87 

Waists 16 


Xitohoa  and  dining  room —The  cook  is  to  be  c<mimended  for  her  excellent  work  during  the  year* 
Kever  before  has  the  work  in  these  two  departments  been  so  satisfactorily  conducted.  Of  the  matron 
and  seamstress  nothing  need  be  said ;  they  excel  in  their  work.  A  better  force  of  female  employees 
can  notbe  foand  in  the  service. 

Stook.— The  herd  consists  of  1  bull,  8  calves,  18  cows,  3  cattle  (yearlings),  9  heifers,  3  horses,  1  colt, 
and  2  mares.  I  have  already  recommended  that  the  beef  required  for  next  year  be  supplied  from  the 
herd  and^purchased  from  the  Indians. 

Farm.— The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  farm  work : 


Apples bushels..  300 

Beets do 200 

Carrots do....  100 

Hay tons..    t*5 


Onions bushels..    £0 

Potatoes do....  400 

Turnips do 400 

Fruit gallons..    60 


This  year  the  crops  are  doing  very  well,  except  the  potatoes ;  owing  to  the  dry  season,  I  expect  but 
half  a  crop. 

Sanitary.- Although  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  there  is  need  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  $150  to  repair  the  sewerage.  This  would  inclnde  the  movingof  the  windmill  to  the  school 
buildings,  that  it  might  furnish  water  necessary  for  good  sewerage.  W ithoat  it  we  can  do  very  little 
toward  making  an  improvement. 

RoliffioQS.— The  religions  instruction  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

Bmployoos.— I  am  well  pleased  with  the  present  force  of  employees,  and  would  recommend  that  they 
be  reappointed. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  the  support  you  have  given 
me  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  school,  I  am. 
Yours,  rrapectfully, 

B.  B.  L.  Nbwbbbhb, 

UrdUd  Stutea  Indian  Agent, 


B.  S.  GRAHAlf,  tiuptrinimdent. 


RKPORT  OF  SUPERINTKNDENT  OF   QUINAIELT  SCHOOL. 

QUIKAIKLT  BOAKDINO  SCHOOL  AND  SCTBAOBNCT. 

OranvUU,  Wash.,  July  i,  1895, 

SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Quinaielt  boarding  school  and  subagency . 
I  have  been  here  only  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  so  my  report  may  not  be  as  com- 
plete as  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

This  school  has  a  very  pleasant  location,  overiooking  both  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Qainaielt 
River.  Its  isolated  position,  being  quite  a  long  way  fh>m  any  white  settlement,  is  all  that  makes  its 
location  disagreeable. 

When  1  first  came  here  I  worked  under  quite  a  number  of  difficulties.  I  was  obliged  to  walk  on  a 
crutch  for  a  few  weeks  because  of  inluries  received  daring  the  fire  at  the  Puyafiup  school  a  few 
weeks  before  I  came  to  this  place.  The  weather  was  so  rainy  that  we  almost  deepairea  of  getting  in 
a  crop.  Considerable  of  the  seed  we  planted  rotted,  and  as  a* result  our  crop  this  coming  year  will  be 
short.  Both  agency  and  school  employees  worked  heartily  and  we  managed  to  get  things  in  pretty 
good  working  order. 

School  wor£ — I  found  the  school  graded  unsatisfactorily  to  my  ideas  of  Indian  education.  Some  of 
the  pupils  were  in  grades  too  high  for  the  advancement  they  had  made.  The  pupils  who  were  in  the 
class  that  was  to  have  graduated  could  not  understand  and  talk  plain  English. 

The  greatest  difiBculty  in  the  school  work  is  teaching  them  the  Enslish  language.  Their  homes  are 
locateoall  around  the  school,  Just  a  few  steps  fjrom  the  premises,  and  it  is  impossible  t4>  keep  the  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes.  While  they  are  at  home  they  speak  nothing  but  the  native  tongue,  for 
their  parents  understand  nothing  else. 

When  they  are  with  their  folks  so  often  it  is  also  a  verv  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  children  clean 
and  f^'ee  from  vermin.  Yet,  taking  into  consideration  these  drawbacks,  these  children  have  done 
pretty  well. 

These  Indians  do  not  in  the  least  appreciate  the  value  of  mi  education.  They  very  much  oppose 
their  children  going  to  school.  If  a  child  dies  that  has  ever  been  to  school,  if  for  only  a  few  days, 
they  lay  it  all  to  the  child  having  been  in  school.  Another  difficulty  besets  the  school  in  the  sha]>e  of 
a  sect  called  the  "Shakers."  They  imagine  that  the  school  interTeres  with  their  rights,  and  work 
against  the  school,  thinking  if  the  school  was  abolished  that  they  then  would  get  rid  of  the  whitM 
and  thereafter  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

Farm  and  rardsn.— Most  of  the  farm  land  is  on  the  river,  3  miles  above  the  school,  and  can  only 
be  reached  by  boat.  Even  the  horses  and  farm  implements  have  to  be  taken  up  on  the  scow,  a  big, 
unwieldy  afiOur,  which  can  only  be  navigated  with  tne  aid  of  the  tide.  We  thereby  lose  much  valu- 
able time.  Money  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  open  a  road  np  to  the  place.  The  land  directly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  acres  that  is  used  for  a 
garden  in  which  we  raise  vegetables.  The  farm  and  garden  have  been  ably  managed  by  the  industrial 
teacher  and  the  M^ncy  farmer,  together  with  the  aid  of  the  boys,  who  have  willingly  and  faithf^y 
assisted.    In  the  line  of  industrial  work  the  boys  have  made  excellent  advancement. 
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Sewinf  room.— Tbe  jZirls  have  learoed  to  sew  and  raond  quite  ni<^V>  They  have  been  taught  to  cat 
out  and  make  most  of  the  ordinary  garmentt*  of  everyday  oae.  Tney  hhow  aD  aptneea  in  this  line 
almost  equal  to  wliite  children. 

Kitchen. — In  this  department  the  girls  have  done  more  than  well.  I  think  they  show  an  ability  in 
culinary  work  fully  equal  to  their  white  siitterd.  They  have  learned  to  make  nice  light  bread,  cake, 
pies,  etc. 

Buildings. — The  buUdinvcs  are  quite  dilapidated,  and  most  of  them  need  considerable  repairing,  and 
we  have  not  the  material  to  do  it  with.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  expense  wasted 
here  in  papering  these  rooms.  The  paper  is  torn  and  badlv  soiled.  If  the  same  amount  of  work  and 
money  naa  been  used  to  ceil  and  paint  the  rooms  they  would  yet  be  in  good  condition. 

Parents.— We  have  an  advantage  here  over  some  other  schools  from  the  fart  that  these  Indians  are 
not  citizens.  This  renders  it  an  easier  matter  to  control  them.  They  do  not  get  liauor  like  citizen 
Indians  do.  In  consequence  of  this  tliey  are  less  boisterous,  and  more  peaceable  and  inclined  to  work. 
Most  of  these  people  have  taken  up  land  and  are  clearing  it  up.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  built  good 
wooden  houses  on  their  claims.  As  fast  as  could  be  expected  they  are  taking  up  with  the  ways  of  tbe 
white  roan. 

The  fish  industry  here  has  been  a  means  of  considerable  income  to  the  Indians  during  the  past  year. 
It  will  undoubtedly  in  future  years  be  a  large  source  of  gain  to  the  Quinaielts,  as  these  salmon  are 


pronounced  to  be  the  best  in  the  worhl. 
In  conclusion,  I  ext 


extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  office  for  the  favors  of  the  past  year;  and  with 
kindly  acknowledgments  to  employees,  both  school  and  agency,  for  faithful  performance  of  duties 
assigned  them,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  p.  Tabeb,  Superintendent. 
The  GoMMiBsioNRB  or  Indian  Affaihs. 


Report  of  Teacher  of  Day  School  at  Jamestown,  Wash. 

Jamestown  Day  School, 
Dungenett,  IToM.,  July  SO,  1896. 

8lB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Jamestown  day  school,  located  at  Dnn- 
geness,  Wash.,  and  situated  about  120  miles  from  the  Puyallup  Agency. 

The  schoolhouse  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  village  (Jamestown),  which  is  composed  of 
about  100  Clallam  Indians.  There  has  been  a  achool  supported  at  this  place  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  a  result,  tbe  parents  of  part  of  the  children  now  in  school  are  persons  who  have  attended  school 
some  themselves. 

The  schoolhouse  is  a  battened-board  building  16  by  24  feet,  constructed  by  the  Indians  themselves 
some  years  ago,  and  is  now  somewhat  in  need  of  repair,  being  very  open  also,  so  that  in  snowy,  windy 
weather  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  warm,  the  snow  and  wiud  sifting  in  plentifully  through  the  cracks. 

The  furnishings  of  the  room  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  average.  The  stove  is  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  be  unsafe  unless  some  one  is  constantly  in  the  room.  The  desks  are  old  and  noisy.  The 
school  is  also  well  supplied  with  maps,  which  are  so  old  as  to  bo  practically  useless,  since  good  m^ps 
are  almost  indispensable  in  teaching  geography. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  highly  satisfactorv.  The  scholars  range  in  age  from  5  to  14  years, 
there  being  15  girls  aud  11  boys,  this  larger  proportion  of  girls  b^ing  very  unusual  in  Indian  sc'hooU. 
In  scholarship  the  past  year  nas  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  school,  and  the  work, 
I  think  I  may  say,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in  the  surrounding  wnite  schools  of  children  of  the 
same  age.  The  oldest  class  are  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  are  well  up  in  sixth-grade  work.  The 
Interest  shown  by  the  pupils  has  been  greater  than  ever  uefore,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  tbe  encourage- 
ment received  fVom  their  parents,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  two  boys  sent  from  this  school  to  the 
Puyallup  boarding  school.  It  has  had  not  only  a  good  influence  upon  the  school,  but  also  upon  the 
younger  Indians  who  have  attended  school  but  are  not  now  in  school. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  temperance  sentiment  and  a  spirit  of  looking  up  and  on  to  something 
better  seems  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  I  have  observed  among  other  Indians,  considering  that  tiiey 
have  no  police  or  authority  to  restrain  them.  Yet  drunkenness  and  vice  are  common  among  the 
older  ones,  but  among  those  who  have  attended  school  it  is  rare  indeed.    *    *    * 

The  attendance  has  beeu  exoeedingly  good,  there  being  an  enrollment  of  26  and  average  attendance 
of  21,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  half  of  the  school  were  away  with  their  parents  Ashing  for 
more  than  a  month. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally  good,  there  having  been  but  one  death  in  the  school 
within  the  last  five  years,  sickness  having  been  nothing  more  serious  than  slight  colds,  sore  eyes, 
itch,  etc.  There  is  only  one  child  visibly  affected  with  disease  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  she  seems  to 
have  improved  greatly  in  the  last  year.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  physician  for  this  school,  and  that 
they  have  no  further  advice  than  that  which  a  teacher  can  give,  speaks  well  for  the  health  of  tbe 
school.  There  are,  however,  many  deaths  among  newly  born  infants.  About  half  die  before  they 
get  to  be  1  vear  old. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  give  the  pupils  any  instruction  in  industrial  lines  of  work.  If  the 
school  had  a  piece  of  ground  conveniently  located  the  boys  could  be  employed  on  it  an  hour  or  two  daily 
to  great  advantage  iu  teaching  them  neatness,  thrift,  and  system  in  regard  to  such  work.  *  *  * 
It  has  always  been  tbe  chief  aim  in  all  the  teaching  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  high 
appreciation  of  industry  aud  thrift,  to  encourage  all  worthy  ettbrts,  however  humble,  although 
apparently  to  them  of  small  consequence.  As  a  result  scholars  who  have  recently  been  connected 
with  this  school  have  been  noted  for  their  indnstrv  and  energy. 

Seeds  were  planted  during  the  spring,  and  small  flower  plants  were  given  to  the  scholars,  which 
they  took  home  and  cultivated  with  varying  success,  which  leavm  its  influence  throughout  the  whole 
community. 

Sunday  school  is  held  every  Sunday,  and  weekly  prayer  meetings  also.  The  interest  shown  by  the 
school  children  and  younger  class  of  grown  Indians  is  good,  and  the  eflfect  is  very  beneficial  and  sure 
to  leave  lasting  impressions  for  good. 

Missionary  Kev.  M.  Eells,  of  the  S'Kokomish  Beservation,  visited  us  once  during  tbe  year,  remain- 
ing one  week,  during  which  time  he  preached  to  them  on  temperance  and  other  subjects  of  great 
moment  to  them.  .£fter  his  departure  they  often  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  what 
he  said.    *    •    * 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOBN  E.  MaLONE,  Tfoeher. 

K.  E.  L.  KSWBBBNI, 

Superintwndmit  afu(  AeUng  Af^nt. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ONEIDA,  WIS. 

Oneii>a  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Oneida,  IVU.,  August  20,  1896,   . 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
industrial  and  day  schools. 

As  the  location  of  this  school  does  not  seem  to  be  'well  known  to  the  attaches  of 
the  Interior  Department  1  will  state  that  it  is  located  near  the  fla^  station  on  the 
Green  Bay,  Winona  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  called  **  Oneida,"  and  is  10  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  (vreen  Bay,  Wis.  The  school  boildlngs  are  about  60  rods  from  and 
in  si^ht  of  the  station. 

Early  in  the  year  correspondence  was  carried  on  relative  to  the  placing  of  the  day 
schools  of  the  reservation  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  board- 
ing school,  ^vith  the  result  that  nil  were  placed  under  my  charge,  and  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1895,  the  Oueida  boarding  school  became  an  independent  school, 
with  three  day  schools  in  connection. 

General  conditions. — The  work  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  as  satis- 
factory as  I  would  desire.  School  opened  in  September  with  every  prospect  of  a 
successful  year's  work  before  us.  However  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
about  December  1  several  cases  of  follicular  tonsillitis  appeared  in  the  school,  keeping 
from  one  to  six  pupils  constantly  out  of  schoolroom  work.  On  the  8th  of  January 
death  claimed  my  youngest  child,  a  victim  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  as  many  of 
the  parents  were  apprehensive  of  some  general  epidemic  the  physician  advised 
closing  the  school  for  two  w^eeks.  School  was  again  opened  on  the  23d  of  January, 
and  after  the  feeling  of  gloom  and  sadness  began  to  pass  away  good  work  was 
again  accomplished. 

However,  this  did  not  last  but  a  few  weeks,  when  measles  appeared  on  the  reaer- 
vation.  By  carefully  guarding  against  it  the  disease  was  kept  out  of  the  school 
until  about  the  20th  of  May,  when  we  found  that  our  time  for  the  trouble  had 
arrived.  In  all,  about  sixty  cases  were  treated,  many  complicated  with  whooping 
cough  and  five  with  pneumonia. 

School  and  other  programmes  were  suspended  and  employees  detailed  to  care  for 
the  sick.  Three  of  the  pneumonia  cases  were  very  serious,  one  termfnatingjatally 
on  the  23d  of  June.  We  feel  that  the  school  was  very  fortunate,  for  during  the  few 
weeks  that  the  epidemic  prevailed  no  less  than  twenty-five  children  died  at  their 
homes  with  the  disease  and  its  sequala).  With  these  unfortunate  events  to  contend 
with  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  work  of  the  school  has  nut  been  as  satisfactory 
as  desired. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  has  been  equal  to  that  of  other  years,  and  the  build- 
ings have  at  all  times  been  crowded  beyond  a  healthful  capacity,  and  had  I  so 
desired  could  have  taken  many  more  pupils. 

The  attendance,  by  quarters,  has  been  as  follows: 

Quarter  ended  September  30, 1894 83.39 

Quarter  ended  December  31,  1894 90.44 

Quarter  ended  March  31, 1895 82.56 

Quarter  ended  June  30, 1895 88.49 

making  a  general  average  for  the  year  of  86.22. 

Literary  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  progressed  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  crowded  condition  of  the  class  rooms.  I  believe  we  have  never 
had  a  more  competent  corps  of  teachers,  and  as  a  result  much  good  work  has  been 
accomplished. 

A  new  programme  was  introduced,  giving  each  pupil  two  successive  sessions  of 
study,  and  yet  allowing  him  one-half  of  each  day  for  industrial  work.  This  plan  has 
been  highly  indorsed  by  the  teachers  and  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  on  another  year. 

A  change  in  the  evening  work  was  also  inaugurated  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  which  gives  each  evening  to  some  employee,  who  ^ives  a  short  talk  or  lecture 
on  such  subjects  as  ''Civil  government,  witn  relation  to  its  bearing  on  the  Indian;'* 
**  Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  care  of  the  body  and  the 
preservation  of  the  health ;''  *' Question  boi^;''  ''Current  events,'^  and  other  similar 
Bubjects. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  department  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  has 
increased  in  value  each  month,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  the  kinder- 
garten department  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  work  in  Indian  schools.  With 
more  commodious  and  pleasant  quarters  I  look  for  good  results  in  that  direction 
another  year. 

Industrial  work. — If  cutting  of  wood,  brush,  and  pulling  of  stumps  can  be  classed 
as  industrial  work  the  boys  have  had  a  large  amount  of  training,  lor  that  has  been 
the  principal  occupation  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year.    About  15  acres  have 
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been  cleared,  some  of  which  is  for  the  first  time  nnder  cnltivatioa  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  boys  have  had  other  practical  training  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  garden, 
and  in  the  care  of  stock.  Daring  the  year  over  40,000  feet  of  lumber  has  oeen  put 
into  the  various  outbuildings  of  the  sonool,  and  the  larger  boys  have  had  practical 
training  in  the  erection  of  the  same.  I  deem  this  work  on  a  full-sized  building  of 
very  great  importance,  for  I  have  known  young  men  who  had  returned ^from  schools 
where  they  had  received  several  years'  instruction  in  classes  in  ''workshops"  to  be 
be  almost  useless  in  the  oonstruotlon  of  a  building. 

The  girls  have  had  training  in  all  of  the  branches  of  domestic  work  connected 
with  the  school,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  expert  with  the  needle  and  sewing 
machine.  The  following  is  a  li»t  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  during 
the  year,  the  larger  part  of  which  represents  the  work  of  the  schoolgirls : 

Aprons 68  1  Pillowcases 14 


Chemise 47 

Capes 15 

Curtains 9 

Drawers 62 

Dresses 169 

Night  dresses 42 

Garters pairs..  100 

Pants .do...    33 


Sacks 6 

Sheets 28 

Skirts 20 

Suits,bo^8' 7 

Undersnits *.  75 

Tablecloths 13 

Towels 60 

Waists 47 


Farm  and  garden. — The  work  of  this  department  ts  not  extensive,  owing  to  the  small 
tract  of  land  connected  with  the  school— but  80  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  still 
woodJand.  An  effort  was  made  early  in  the  spring  to  rent  land  adjacent  to  the 
school  farm,  but  without  success.  However,  about  14  acres,  a  mile  from  the  school, 
were  obtained  and  planted  to  oats  and  potatoes.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
whereby  the  school  will  obtain  the  use  of  80  acres  of  good  land,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  stock  of  the  school  consists  of  3  horses,  1  bull,  11  cows,  30  ho|^,  and  over  200 
chickens.  Of  the  cattle  the  bull  and  3  cows  are  fdll-bloodetl  Holsteins,  and  3  others 
are  ^ades  of  the  same  breed.  The  hogs  are  of  one  of  the  best  breeds,  and  the  young 
are  m  great  demand  for  breeding  purposes  by  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  and 
I  hope  soon  to  be  authorized  to  supply  their  demands. 

Buildinga/— Al  1  buildings  of  the  school  are  in  good  repair.  The  main  buildings,  Nos. 
1  and  2,  nave  recently  been  painted  throaghout,  including  roofs  and  porches  and 
other  oui»lde  woodwork.    All  plastering  has  been  whitewashed  and  caloimined. 

During  the  year  several  small  buildings  have  been  completed — a  cottage  for  the 
industrial  teacher,  blacksmith  shop,  hog  house — and  the  laundry  enlarged. 

On  May  15, 1895,  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a  school  and  dor- 
mitory building,  boiler  house,  and  a  steam-heating  plant  for  all  buildings,  to  cost 
when  completed  $14,810.78.  The  boiler  house  is  now  complete,  and  the  scnoolfaouse 
nearly  so,  and  all  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  Ist  of  October.  Whil»  the  school 
building  is  not  Just  what  was  wanted  and  asked  for,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  school  and  also  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Here  I  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  allowing  the  superintendents,  or  those  actually  in  the  field,  to 
make  the  general  plans  for  new  buildings,  as  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  know 
just  what  IS  needed  than  one  who  operates  at  a  long  range  of  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  field  of  action. 

Authority  has  also  been  granted  for  the  refitting  of  bathrooms  with  modem  fix- 
tures, sanitary  closets,  extension  of  sower,  etc.,  and  the  work  on  the  same  is  well 
under  way  and  will  be  completed  before  September  1.  All  of  these  improvements 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  school,  and,  when  ventilation  is  added  to  the  old 
buildings,  I  trust  will  make  ns  complete  a  plant  as  is  in  the  service. 

Water  supply. — Water  is  obtained  from  a  **  surface  well ''  about  35  feet  deep,  and 
to  the  present  time  the  supply  has  been  equal  to  the  demand,  though  it  is  now  get- 
ting low  in  the  well,  and  many  other  wells  on  the  reservation  are  dry.  Water  is 
f)nmx>ed  into  an  elevated  tank,  which  gives  the  necessary  pressure  for  house  service. 
t  is  doubtful  whether  the  well  will*  be  able  to  furnish  water  for  steam-heating  plant, 
water-closets,  laundry,  and  other  purposes,  after  all  are  complete,  unless  there  are 
heavy  rains  that  will  raise  the  water  in  rivers  and  springs,  which  the  Indians  say 
have  never  been  so  low  for*over  fifty  years. 

In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  well  I  would  suggest  an  artesian  well.  There 
are  many  of  them  in  this  vicinity,  and  all  are  reliable  and  lasting.  The  oities  of 
Green  Bay  and  Depere  obtain  their  supply  for  city  waterworks  mm  these  wells, 
and  the  water  is  excellent.  A  well  furnishing  sufficient  water  for  the  school  could 
be  guaranteed  for  about  $800. 

Employees. — With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  all  the  tmiployees  have  worked  in 
harmony  and  for  the  good  of  the  school.  As  the  one  who  has  not  had  a  spirit  of 
oongenialityi  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  only  unpleasantness  during  the  year. 
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hftB  been  ffiven  a  duuioe  elsewhere  I  look  for  better  retolts  in  the  fdtiure.  Betier- 
ing  that  IndianB  ahoiikL  fill  all  pesitieoe  that  can  be  filled  by  them,  even  though 
they  do  not  do  quite  as  well  as  a  white  person,  I  have  had  several  in  the  service  for 
the  past  year  and  am  well  satisfied  with  their  work. 

JDay  fohodls. — There  are  three  of  these  schoolSy  located  1,  4,  and  7  miles,  respec- 
tively, from  the  boarding  school.  A  petition  is  now  on  file  asking  for  the  opening 
of  another  school,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  will  soon  be  granted. 

These  schools,  being  located  over  60  miles  from  the  agent,  have  never  had  proper 
supervision,  and  as  a  consequence  have  existed  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  condition. 
Two  of  the  teachers  have  been  replaced  by  live,  energetic  workers,  and  new  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  the  schools  by  all  patrons.  The  attendance  at  Nos.  1  and  2 
has  greatly  increased^  and  will  undoubtedly  be  larger  another  year.  The  most 
marked  im|>rovement  is  at  school  No.  1,  where  the  average  attendance  for  the  year 
was  16  against  6  for  the  previous  year.  Autbc^ty  has  been  received  for  the  ereotion 
of  a  new  buildin|^  at  No.  2,  and  the  material  for  the  same  is  now  on  the  ground. 

It  is  my  intention  to  carry  out  the  system  of  jading  in  all  schools,  and  I  have 
informed  parents  that  no  children  will  be  taken  into  the  boarding  school  until  they 
have  passed  through  the  work  of  the  day  schools,  providing  they  are  in  reach  of 
the  same,  nor  will  I  consent  to  anv  transfer  to  other  schoow  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  for  boaraing  schools. 

Visitiiig  oflUnals.— Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  school  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  Inspectors  Faison  and  Cadman,  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
their  kindly  advice  and  recommendations  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  your  office  for  the  hearty  support  I  have  received 
since  taking  charge  of  the  Oneida  schools,  for  the  interest  generally  shown,  and 
trust  that  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  on  my  part  may  not  be  repeated. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

*"     Chas.  p.  Pkirce, 
Superintendent  and  Special  DUhureing  Agent 

The  CoMMissiONSR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

ToMAH,  Wis.,  July  97,  1895. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you 
mv  third  annual  report  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 18d5. 

The  general  history  of  the  school  has  previously  been  given,  so  that  we  have  but 
little  to  report  except  the  general  work  of  the  school  for  the  past  year.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  fairly  good  tnrongh  the  year,  though,  owing  to  the  lack  of  beds,  I  did 
not  fill  up  the  school  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  most  part  has  been  very  eood,  but  in  the  spring, 
smallpox  being  epidemic  at  Sparta,  only  18  miles  from  here,  I  deemed  it  beet  to  have 
the  entire  school  vaccinated,  which  was  successftilly  done  by  the  school  physician. 

Our  farm  crops  were  almost  a  total  failure  last  year,  owing  to  the  severe  drought, 
and  with  the  exception  of  oats  we  raised  but  very  little.  Our  seeding  for  grass  was 
an  entire  failure,  and,  as  a  result,  all  that  we  seeded  last  year  had  to  be  receded  this 
year.    I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  more  hay  next  year  than  this. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  500-barrel  tank,  with  windmill  power,  was  built 
and  pipe  laid  to  the  various  buildings.  Our  well  is  145  feet  deep,  and  gives  us  a  good 
supply  of  very  good  water.  This  country  being  so  flat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
lay  a  sewer  successfully,  but  ours  is  doing  fairly  well. 

1  believe  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Indian  Office  looking  forward  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  the  Winnebagoes  at  some  school.  I  believe  it  wonld  be 
better  if  tney  should  be  sent  away  from  here  where  their  parents  wonld  not  see  them 
often.  Verv  few  of  these  people  live  in  houses,  but  in  filthy  teepees.  The  children 
delight  in  this  wild  life,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  attend  school 
or  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  They  have  but  little  conception  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  and  constantly  draw  comparison  between  the  white  man's 
mode  of  living  and  the  Indian's,  and  believe  that  their  way  is  the  best  and  far  supe- 
rior, and  until  they  can  see  and  know  the  fact,  which  they  have  not  seen  or  known 
aflier  fifty  years'  constant  intercourse  with  white  people,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  but 
little  use  to  temporize  with  them. 

These  people  present  the  anomaly  of  having  lived  all  these  years  amon^  the  white 
people  and  to  have  mixed  with  them  but  little  in  blood,  manners,  or  civilization. 
But  very  few  of  their  children  have  attended  school— some  away  from  the  State, 
some  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the  State  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  school, 
KQd  a  few  in  the  common  schools.    Their  attendance  has  been  very  erratic,  and  their 
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progress  nnsatiBfactory  in  most  cases.  They  live,  as  most  Indians  do,  fh>iii  liand  to 
mouth,  placing  their  chief  dependence  upon  the  slight  annuity  which  comes  to  them 
each  year,  and  which  is  chiefly  spent  for  whisky  and  not  for  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  I  hope  for  this  reason  that  some  effort  will  be  made  more  than  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  or  has  yet  been  made  by  anyone,  to  induce  these  people  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  some  school. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  favored  with  visits  from  Dr.  Hailmann,  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  schools.  Supervisor  Rakestraw,  Inspectors  MoCormick  and  Cadman, 
from  whom  we  derived  much  benetit  and  advantage. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  8.  C.  Sanborx, 

Superintendent, 

The  C0MMI88IONKK  OF  Indian  Affairs 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  HAMPTON,  VA. 

Hampton,  Va.,  September  10,  1895. 

Sir:  I  think  the  work  with  our  Indian  students  has  been  more  hopeful  than  ever 
before.  We  have  had  more  advanced  students— 45  having  been  members  of  the  nor- 
mal course,  while  99  belonged  to  the  Indian  preparatory  school. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  schooFs  dealing  with  the  Indians,  much  the  largest  num- 
ber were  obtained  from  the  Sioux  country  and  from  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes 
of  Nebraska.  A  comparatively  small  number  now  come  from  that  portion  of  the 
country,  a  large  number  being  taken  from  the  more  civilized  tribes  nearer  home.  A 
number  of  Indian  schools  have  been  established  in  Dakota*  and  there  seems  not  to 
be  so  much  reason  for  aid  in  that  direction.  The  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  now  have  the  largest  number  on  our  roll,  and  are  furnishing  us  ^ood  material. 
The  1,500  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina  area  hopeful  tribe,  cultivating  their  own 
laud  and  needing  help.  Their  reservation  is  near  the  school,  and  it  seems  eminently 
proper  that  Hampton  should  help  them  toward  improved  agriculture  and  better 
living.  We  now  have  25  from  this  tribe.  It  is  desirable  also  that  we  should  bring 
a  small  number  of  advanced  students  each  year  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
where  the  results  of  the  school's  work  are  manifest  in  many  ways. 

The  enrollment  of  Indians  for  this  year  is  as  follows:  Boys,  98;  girls,  46;  total,  144. 

The  following  tribes  have  been  represented : 


Sioux 25 

Omaha 4 

Winnebago 10 

Oneida,  Wisconsin 43 

Oneida,  New  York 5 

Onondaga 3 

Tuscarora 4 


Seneca 16 

Cayuga 1 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina 24 

Apache 8 

Shinnecock  2 

Micmac 1 


Three  have  returned  home  during  the  year.    One  has  died. 

The  11th  of  September  Miss  Brown  brought  a  party  of  9  Cherokees  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Bryan  escorted  19  from  the  western  reservations  a 
little  later.    Since  then  12  more  Cherokees  have  been  admitted. 

Forty-two  Indians  have  been  in  the  normal  classes  this  year,  two  as  practice  teach- 
ers. Better,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  these  advanced  Indians  have  held  their  own 
among  their  classmates.  The  testimony  of  their  teachers  in  this  respect  has  l>een 
very  cneering.  Two  boys  and  one  girl  learning  trades  and  who  have  done  well  have 
been  all  the  year  in  the  night  school  taking  the  normal  studies.  A  few  others  have 
been  there  for  part  of  the  year. 

Now  that  a  large  number  of  the  new  pupils  are  from  other  schools  and  almost  if 
not  quite  ready  for  the  normal  course  the  Indian  preparatory  classes  have  somewhat 
changed  their  character  during  the  past  j^ears. 

The  all-day  class,  with  its  two  workdays,  closely  resembling  the  intermediatt/ 
class,  has  become  a  prominent  feature,  partly  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  new 
pupils  are  now  candidates  for  the  normal  course.  Sometimes,  however,  arriving 
late,  they  can  not  enter  the  junior  class  that  year,  and  sometimes  they  are  oackward 
or  rusty  in  one  or  two  branches.  The  class  has  numbered  43  this  year  in  its  two 
sections.  The  A  section  has  done  excellent  work,  and  we  hope  to  promote  a  very 
promising  delegation  for  next  year's  junioi-s. 

The  B  section,  composed  of  those  who  need  another  year  in  the  Indian  school,  has 
ftimished  a  good  Held  for  the  experiment  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the 
regular  academic  hours.    Two  afternoons  in  the  week  the  boys  spend  two  periods  in 
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Ihe  teohnioal  shops  learning  the  principles  of  the  use  of  tools,  while  the  girls  are 
occnpied  during  one  of  these  periods  with  lessons  in  knitting  and  simple  RensiDgt-on 
work,  drawing  their  own  patterns. 

Three  classes  work  half  a  day  and  go  to  school  half  a  day.  Two  of  these  are  each 
in  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  and  fprm  little  ungraded  schools—one  of  girls,  one  of 
boys— coming  different  parts  of  the  day.  Twice  a  week  the  girls'  class  has  instruc- 
tion in  technical  needlework. 

Much  time  and  thought  have  been  given  the  present  year  to  the  question  of  an 
improved  and  more  economical  food  supply.  >fot  only  for  the  sake  of  the  school's 
health,  but  as  an  education  to  the  colored  and  Indian  races,  in  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing, cooking,  and  serving  nourishing  fare,  it  is  important  that  Hampton  should  be 
supplied  with  model  kitchens  and  dining  rooms.  The  vital  statistics  of  both  these 
races  and  the  improvement  in  health  which  follows  their  coming  to  Hampton  indi- 
cate that  much  ou^ht  to  be  done  along  this  line. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  information,  experts  have  been  invited  to  study  our 
conditions.  Miss  S.  E.  Wentworth,  who  has  been  long  associated  with  Mrs.  Richards, 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  in  the  study  of  food  supply,  spent  several  weeks 
at  Hampton.  Miss  Kinne,  professor  of  domestic  science  in  the  Teachers'  College  in 
New  York,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  of  Mohonk,  have  visited  the  school  and 
given  valuable  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  its  needs  in  this  direction.  The 
officers  of  the  school  have  visited  some  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  North  with 
the  same  object  in  view. 

Miss  Howes,  teacher  of  gymnastics,  who  received  her  education  at  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  in  Boston,  and  whose  salary  has  been  generously  provided  by  the  Hemen- 
way estate,  has  done  valuable  work  both  in  the  Whittier  school  aud  among  the  girls 
of  the  normal  and  Indian  classes. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Krohn,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  anthropometric 
measurements  have  been  taken  the  present  year.  A  more  careful  study  of  the  phys- 
ical training  which  our  students  need  must  be  made.  Although  the  military  drill, 
under  thecare  of  Captain  Moton,  the  school's  disciplinarian,  and  Lieutenant  Hubbard, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  has  been  of  good  service,  regular  training  in  gymnastics 
needs  to  be  given  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and  it  is  hoped  to  fit  our  gymnasium  with 
simple  apparatus  for  this  purpose  the  coming  year. 

Tne  talks  which  Dr.  Weidner  has  given  the  girls  in  hygiene  and  the  care  of  their 
persons  have  been  most  helpful. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  training  under  Mr.  Howe,  which  has  been  of  untold 
value  to  hundreds  of  Hampton's  students,  the  school  has  endeavored  in  the  last  two 
years  to  do  more  than  ever  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of  farming.  Mr. 
Goodrich  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  have  given  regular  instruction  to  the  members  of  the 
normal  school.  A  department  of  agriculture  has  been  started  for  those  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  to  be  instructors  in  this  branch.  It  is  all  important  that  the  young 
people  who  go  out  from  Hampton  should  know  about  fertilizers  and  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Four  acres  of  the 
school  farm  have  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  an  experiment  station,  which  has  been 
divided  into  plots  for  showing  the  results  of  difi'erent  fertilizers  and  the  amounts  that 
can  be  raised  under  different  kinds  of  cultivation. 

The  Hampton  school  ought  to  devote  much  energy  to  fitting  young  people  to  be 
enthusiastic  apostles  of  agriculture,  for  the  salvatiou  of  the  Indian  and  negro 
depends  upon  their  owning  land  and  cultivating  it  properly.  The  academic  work 
of  the  school  has  made  a  bend  toward  this  end.  Mr.  Goodrich  has  already  collected 
specimens  of  soil,  fertilizers,  plants,  farming  implements,  and  photographs  to  help 
him  in  the  illustration  of  his  lectures.  These  should  bo  still  further  increased,  and 
the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  should  receive  careful  instruction  in  the  work  of  the 
dairy,  the  care  of  the  soil,  and  the  raising  of  poultry. 

XeddcAl  report. — The  health  of  the  Indian  students'has  been  good  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  colored,  and  with  the  exception  of  sickness  due  to  bad  weather  has  been 
satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  three  cases  of  ophthalmia,  no  scrofulous  affec- 
tion has  originated  this  year  among  the  Indians,  and  but  two  cases  among  the 
colored,  which  is  a  remarkably  good  record. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Apache  girl,  who  had  suffered  from  hip-joint  disease 
before  entering  the  school,  no  Indians  nave  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health. 
An  Apache  girl  has  died  of  tuberculosis,  this  being  the  first  death  of  an  Indian  girl 
for  nine  years.  The  history  of  this  patient  before  entering  the  school  shows  her  to 
have  been  always  delicate,  and  entirely  unfit  to  have  been  brought  from  homo  and 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  school  work.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  climate  is 
favorable  to  Apaches  remains  unanswered,  as  an  experience  with  eight  students  for 
one  year  can  not  be  decisive,  but  it  seems  probable  that  those  who  are  sound  on 
arrival  at  the  school  will  remain  so.  The  Apaches  are  still  in  the  stress  of  transi- 
tion, and  have  little  vital  force  with  which  to  resist  disease.  The  students  of  the 
S resent  time  were  born  during  a  period  of  great  privation,  sickness,  war,  and  mental 
epression  to  their  people.    They  suffer  inevitably  from  nervous  irritability  aud 
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physical  weakness.  Neither  are  they  as  yet  acelimated  to  ciYilixation,  and  some  of 
its  simplest  oustouis  essential  to  health.  In  being  what  they  are  tiiey  simply  ahow 
the  powerful  influence  of  heredity  and  environment. 

Tuese  iudnences  are  i>erhap8  best  seen  iu  tbeir  effect  upon  the  Indian  raoa  from 
the  fact  that  the  more  complex  influences  of  civilization  do  not  enter  lar^ly  into 
the  account.  In  tbe  case  of  the  Apaches,  the  weakening  influences  have  aotod 
through  one  generation,  yet  the  physical  retrosnrade,  from  the  mountain  Apache  to 
the  child  of  the  prisoner  of  war,  is  immense.  The  race  is  naturally  strong^  and  of 
wonderful  endurance,  as  shown  by  its  history,  especially  in  the  Apache  war.  Under 
the  present  condition,  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  the  civilised  Apaohe  will 
have  the  strength  which  nature  gave  his  ancestors. 

The  case  is,  nowever,  a  hopeful  one,  for  the  strong  physical  root  of  the  race  has 
not  been  destroyed  by  many  generations  of  reservation  lite,  and,  with  a  fair  chance, 
what  has  been  lost  may  be  in  a  great  measure  regained.  The  temperament  of  the 
children  is  happy,  fitting  them  to  invite  aid  and  grow  into  and  with  civilization. 
Tbeir  minds  are  intelligent  and  responsive,  and  they  are  in  every  way  capable  of 
fine  development. 

Saport  <m  moral  and  religiout  work. — The  fundamental  work  and  training  of  our 
school  is  character  building,  and  whatever  else  it  offers  and  affords  to  its  students 
to  make  them  intelligent  and  industrious  men  and  women,  the  vital  force  to  wieely 
and  unselfishly  apply  what  Hampton  has  given  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  |»eo- 
pie  and  for  their  own  success  and  usefulness  in  the  world  is  character.  This  is  tbe 
thought  of  every  department — character  as  the  most  important  element  in  akillfnl 
work  or  in  mental  power — and  when  a  student  fails  to  appreciate  its  importanoe 
and  shows  a  lack  of  moral  earnestness  he  is  out  of  place  here,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
remain.    Many,  therefore,  have  shared  in  the  moral  and  religious  work  of  the  year. 

The  undenominational  character  of  our  school  is  a  well-known  feature  of  its  reli- 
gious life.  This  greatly  helps  to  broaden  our  work  and  enlarge  our  sympathies,  and 
affords  most  desirable  training  for  our  students.  Many  of  them  come  tronk  com- 
munities where  denomiuationiu  lines  are  very  strictly  drawn  and  where  the  people, 
through  ignorance  believe  that  this  is  a  most  important  part  of  their  church  and 
religious  life;  hence  the  bitter  feeling  and  sectarian  strife  that  so  often  arise.  If 
the  student  who  comes  from  such  a  community  is  to  help  it  when  he  returns,  he 
must  go  back  with  very  different  thoughts  of  Christian  fellowship  and  duty.  So 
our  undenominational  church,  with  its  undenominational  and  scriptural  teaching, 
its  confession  of  faith,  the  Apostle's  creed,  its  beautiful  services  composed  of  selec- 
tions from  other  services,  including  the  silent  prayer  of  the  Friends — all  this  taachea 
and  emphasizes  the  nonimportance  of  those  matters  which  divide  the  churches,  and, 
very  impressively,  the  importance  and  greatness  of  that  spirit  of  catholicity  that 
receives  into  fellowship  all  men  who  love  God  and  serve  Christ  and  their  fellow-men. 
It  also  serves  to  make  clear  the  great  duties  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  mui. 

All  denominations  are  represented  among  our  teachers,  officers,  and  students,  bnt 
we  all  work  and  are  united  under  the  banner  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every 
name — Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Bstunied  itodenti. — ^The  record  of  our  returned  students  remains  virtually  unchanged. 
The  ranks  have  been  swelled  this  year  by  the  return  home  of  31,  and  depleted  by  9 
deaths,  leaving  the  number  now  living  420. 

The  records  of  these  have  been  graded  as  usual,  and  stand : 

Excellent 105) 

Good 185  >  Satisfactory 366) 

Fair 72^  (Total 420 

^^ ^-^  I  Unsatisfactory 54) 

These  have  been  employed  as  follows : 

Teachers,  8;  school  employees,  25 33 

Attending  other  schools ^ 22 

Attending  higher  schools  iu  the  East 5 

Supporting  themselves  in  the  East 13 

Missionaries,  6;  catechists,  15 21 

Agency  employees,  viz:  Interpreters,  5;  clerks,  4;  police,  6;  district 
farmers,  2:  charge  of  stables,  2;  at  trades  in  agency  shops,  28; 

miller,! 43 

Independent  workers,  viz :  Physicians,  2 ;  engineers,  3;  surveyors,  2; 
lawyer,  1 ;  merchants,  4 ;  clerks,  8 ;  loggers,  4 ;  carpenter,  1 ;  black- 
smiths, 3 28 

Farmers  and  ranchers 89 

Girls  married,  in  good  homes 70 

Re^»ectfuUy  submitted.  H.  B.  Frissbij^  PHneipaL 

The  Commissioner  of  Inoiak  Affairs. 


DECISIONS  OF  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  AS  TO  RIGHTS  OF  FREEDMEN.  DELA- 
WARES,  AND  SHAWNEES  IN  CHEROKEE  FUNDS. 

Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  17a09.— Decided  Mftroh  4,  1805.] 

Moses  Whitmire,  trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Nott,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

In  the  case  of  the  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation  (28  C.  Cls.,  281;  U.  S. 
R.)  three  things  were  determined.  The  first  was  that  the  lands  of  the  nation  are 
pnblio  property  in  the  same  sense  that  the  lands  of  the  United  States  are  public 
property,  and  not  commnnal  property  of  native  Cherokees.  The  second  was  that  the 
belawares  were  entitled  as  citizens  by  adoption  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  equally  with  native  Cherokees.  The  third  was 
that  statutes  enacted  by  the  national  council  which  discriminate  against  Delawares 
by  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  exclusively  amon^  **  Cherokees  by 
blood''  are  to  that  extent  and  as  against  the  Delawares  unconstitutional  and  void.*^ 

The  present  suit  represents  another  class  of  adopted  Cherokee  citizens,  the  freed- 
men of  the  nation.  Their  case  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Delawares,  but  rests 
on  the  same  constitutional  provisions,  those  adopted  in  1866,  which  are  in  these  words : 

Sec-  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shaU  remain  common  property  until  the  national  council 
ah&ll  request  the  surrey  and  allotment  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  20th  of 
the  treaty  of  19th  of  July,  1866.  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

tec.  5.  No  person  sbftu  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council  but  a  male  citisen  of  the  Cher> 
okee  Nation  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  tide  rMi* 
dent  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  be  elected  at  least  six  months  immediately  preceding  such 
election.  All  native-bom  Cherokees,  all  Indians,  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  bv  adop- 
tion, and  all  f^Mdmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntarv  act  of  their  former  owners  or  by  law, 
as  w^  as  Aree  colored  persons  who  were  iu  the  country  at  the  conunenoement  of  the  rebellion^  and 
are  now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  19th  day  of  July,  1866,  sad 
their  descendants  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to 
be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

But  there  were  two  elements  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares  which  were  considered 
in  connection  with  the  above  provisions,  and  may  have  affected  the  interpretation 
Kiven  to  the  constitution.  The  first  was  the  treaty  19th  July,  1866  (U  Stat.  L.,  799), 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  which  preceded  and  induced  the 
the  constitutional  amendments  above  set  forth ;  the  second,  the  treaty  or  agreement 
8th  April,  1867,  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Delawares,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  latter  entered  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  Cherokee  country  was  virtually  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States.  As  a  condition  to 
peace  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  nation  as  a  government,  the  United  States 
insisted,  among  other  things,  that  certain  Indian  tribes  might  be  incorporated  into 
and  form  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  or  at  least  be  removed  into  the  Cherokee  country. 
This  condition  was  agreed  to  and  embodied  iu  the  treaty.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  were  limitations  set  upon  the  obligation — the  ''civilized  Indians  friendly  with 
the  Cherokees,''  who  were  so  to  be  brought  in,  were  to  pay  ''  into  the  Cherokee 
national  fund  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same  proportion  "  to  the  then 
existing  national  fund  ''  that  the  number  of  Indians  sustained  to  the  whole  number 
of  Cherokees'' then  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country;  and  their  settlement  in  the 
Cherokee  country  was  not  to  be  altogether  a  matter  of  right,  but  **  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tril^  and  the  Cherokees,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Pursuant  to  the  intent  of  the  treaty,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Delawares  did  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  8th  April,  1867.  The  Cherokees  agreed  ''to  sell  to  the  Dela- 
wares for  their  occupancy  a  quantity  of  land  east  of  the  line  of  the  96^  west  longi- 
tude, in  the  aggregate  equal  to  160  acres  for  each  individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe 
who  has  been  enrolled  upon  a  certain  register  made  February  18,  1867."  And  they 
fbrther  agreed  that  "the  selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the  Delawares 
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may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Resen'ation  east  of 
said  line  of  96^  not  already  eelected  and  in  possession  of  other  parties.''  The  Dela- 
wares on  their  part  agreed  to  pay  for  these  lands  ''a  sum  of  money  equal  to  $1  per 
acre  for  the  whole  amount  of  160  acres  of  land  for  every  individual  Delaware."  They 
also  agreed  'Hhat  there  shall  be  paid  from  their  funds,  now  or  hereafter  to  come  into 
possession  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  existing  Cherokee  national  fund  that  the  number  of  Delawares,  registered 
as  above  mentioned  and  removing  to  the  Indian  country,  sustains  to  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

The  treaty  also  provided  tnat  the  "friendly  ludians,"  who  might  abandon  their 
tribal  organization  and  remove  into  the  Cherokee  country,  "shall  be  incorporated 
into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every 
respect  with  native  citizens.''  And  the  agreement  with  the  Delawares  went  atill 
further  aud  provided : 

On  the  fulflllmeot  by  the  Delawares  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  all  the  members  of  the  tribe 
registered  as  above  provided  shall  become  members  of  the  Cnerokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and 
immunities,  and  the  same  participation  (and  no  other)  in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,  save 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

And  the  children  hereafter  bom  of  saoh  Delawares,  so  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
shall,  in  all  respects,  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees. 

The  freedmen  did  none  of  these  things.  In  1866  they  were,  or  had  been,  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The  treat^r  created  for  them  new  rights,  **  the  ri^ht 
to  settle  in  and  occupy  "  with  others  a  designated  district;  the  right  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  district  ''to  elect  all  their  local  officers  and  judges,"  and  ''to  con- 
trol all  their  local  affairs"  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  nation ;  and 
to  representation  in  the  national  council.  The  treaty  also  secured  for  them  the 
guaranty  that  "all  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  uniform  throughout  said 
nation,"  and  that  the  freedmen  "  aud  their  descendants  shall  have  all  the  rights  of 
native  Cherokees."  The  freedmen  entered  into  no  agreement;  they  were  not  par- 
ties to  the  treaty;  they  paid  nothing  for  the  homes  they  acquired,  and  they  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  national  fund  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States.  Neither 
did  the  Cherokees  enter  into  an  express  agreement  with  them,  as  with  the  Dela- 
wares, that  they  should  become  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  "with  the  same 
rights  and  immunities,"  and  "  the  same  participation  in  the  national  funds  as  native 
Cherokees,"  and  that  their  children  tnereafter  born  "should  in  all  respects  be 
regarded  as  native  Cherokees." 

The  freedmen  now  seek  a  decree  awarding  to  them  their  proportionate  share  in 
the  avails  of  the  "public  domain"  as  if  they  were  native  Cherokpes,  and  "in  and  to 
all  and  siugular  the  moneys,  lands,  and  other  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 
The  counsel  for  the  defendants  contend  that  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
this  case  and  that  of  the  Delawares;  that  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  are  political  and  not  communal;  that  they  acquired  no  right  of  property 
under  the  treaty  except  that  of  possessing  160  acres  each. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  when  the  treaty  was  made  there  had  long  been  a 
peculiar  class  of  citizeus  in  the  Cherokee  country,  white  men  who  became  citizens 
by  intermarriage.  Concerning  them  Cherokee  law  had  declared  that  if  one  be  left; 
a  widower  he  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  he  should 
marry  a  person  "  having  no  rights  of  Cherokee  citizenship  by  blood."  Also,  that  if 
one  should  abandon  his  wife  he  should  "  thereby  forfeit  every  right  and  privilege  of 
citizenship  and  be  removed  from  the  nation."  There  was  also  a  significant  provision 
attached  to  the  law  allowing  citizenship  by  intermarriage,  which  was  in  these 
words : 

Provided,  also.  That  the  rights  and  privileges  herein  conferred  shall  not  extend  to  right  of  soil  or 
interest  in  the  vested  funds  of  this  nation,  unless  such  adopted  citixen  shall  pay  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  national  treasury  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  ascertained  aud  fixed  by  the  national  council,  equal  tothe 
"  pro  rata"  share  of  each  native  Cherokee  in  the  lands  and  ve8t«d  wealth  of  the  nation,  estimated  at 
five  hundred  dollars.    (Code,  p.  224.) 

The  idea  therefore  existed,  both  in  the  mind  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  peo- 
ple, that  citizenship  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  or  invest  in  the  citizen  a  pergonal 
or  individual  interest  in  what  the  constitution  termed  the  "  common  property,"  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  national  council, 
by  an  act  approved  April  27,  1886,  entitled  "An  act  of  construction  of  the  rights  of 
Cherokee  citizenship  as  designed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  freedmeu  and  friendly 
Indians  by  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1^66,"  cnsicted  and 
declared  as  follows : 

That  the  phrase  ** all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees,'*  as  used  in  the  Bth  and  15th  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  July  19th,  1866,  between  the  United  States  and  this  nation,  is  hereby  construed  to  mean  the 
individual  rights,  privil^es,  and  benetits  eivjoyed  bv  white  adopted  citiKena  of  this  nation  before  and 
at  the  making  of  said  treaty,  and  who  had  been  by  Law  admitted  to  "all  the  rights  of  a  native  Chero- 
kee, civil,  pofitioal,  and  personal,"  aa  aalitjeota  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  without  acquiring 
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ray  right  or  title  to  the  Cherokee  domain,  or  to  the  prooeeds  thereof,  \rhen  luade  Btibiect  to  a  diTlaion 
among  thoee  to  whom  each  domain  had  been  conveyed,  all  the  right  of  the  lands  held  and  owned  by 
this  nation,  and  to  the  principal  of  the  proceeds  thereof  when  realised,  being  reserved  by  and  to  the 
original  Cherokee  owners,  as  in  the  case  of  whitf  adopted  citixens  aforesaid,  subject  to  be  conveyed  or 
granted  only  at  the  option  of  said  owners,  or  for  value  received,  according  to  ag*-eements  provided  to 
be  made  with  friendly  Indians  in  conformity  with  the  15th  article  of  said  treaty. 

The  fact  is  that  fVom  the  coDStitotion  of  1837  to  this  statute  of  1886  there  were 
two  incoDsisteDt  principles  operating  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  people.  The 
common  mind  clung  to  the  hereditary  idea  that  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  are  com- 
munal, and,  like  all  communal  lands,  heritable,  descending  with  the  blood  of  the 
owners.  And  the  constitution  left  the  communal  character  of  the  lands,  so  far  as 
individual  ownership  was  involved,  unchanged,  ^o  titles  in  lee  simple  existed  or 
could  exist;  the  citizen  had  but  the  right  of  occupation;  the  right  of  occupation 
was  heritable,  but  inalienable;  when  occupancy  ceased,  the  right  of  occupation 
expired.  So  far  as  appearances  went  the  lauds  continued  to  be  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  Cherokee  people— of  the  people  who  inherited  them  from  their  Cherokee 
fathers — of  the  people  who  were  **  Cherokees  by  blood.''  That  alien  tribes  admitted 
within  the  bounds  of  Cherokee  territory  would  thereby  become  joint  owners  in 
their  own  common  property,  in  their  lands,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  was  unantici- 
pated by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Still  less  was  it  anticipated  in  1866  that  their 
former  servants  and  bondsmen,  then  admitted  to  free  homes  withm  the  Territory, 
would  one  day  claim  that  by  virtue  of  that  admission  they  had  become  ooeoual 
owners  with  the  Cherokees  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood  in  the  vast  domain  of  tneir 
unoccupied  lands. 

It  was  no  more  thought  that  these  strangers  would  be  admitted  to  share  in  the 
unoccupied  lauds  of  tbe  Cherokees  than  in  their  cultivated  fields.  To  allow  them 
to  dwell  within  their  Territory  and  vote  and  be  called  Cherokee  citizens  and  enjoy 
political  rights  was  one  thing;  to  give  them  an  equal  share  with  themselves  in  their 
own  exclusive,  though  undivided,  property  was  another.  The  communal  idea,  too, 
had  been  kept  alive  until  1866  by  tlie  national  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Had  not  Cherokees  by  blood,  and  by  blood  only,  received  annuities  f  Was 
not  that  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  f  If  they  had  sold  all  of  their 
unoccupied  lands  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Delawares  and  freedmen,  would  not 
the  national  fund  have  been  immensely  larger  and  would  not  their  annuities  have 
been  proportionately  greater  f  Moreover,  had  there  not  been  strangers  in  the  Chero- 
kee country  ever  siuce  the  time  when  the  nation  was  forcibly  brought  from  its  terri- 
tory in  Georgia — white  men  who  were  allowed  to  live  ami  occupy  and  intermarry — 
but  had  it  ever  been  asserted  by  these  intruders,  or  by  the  United  States  on  their 
behalf,  that  they  could  share  in  the  annuities  or  lay  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  f 

Nevertheless,  a  conflicting  principal  had  been  embodied  in  the  supreme  and  statute 
law  of  the  Cherokees.  By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1837  the  title  of  the 
common  property  passed  from  the  communal  owners  and  became  vested  in  the  newly 
founded  government  of  the  nation.  The  character  of  the  communal  owners  also 
changed.  They  became,  and  thenceforth  were  to  be,  simply  ^'citizens;"  citizens 
whose  rights  were  defined  and  limited  by  their  constitution  and  their  laws.  The 
constitution  does  indeed  declare  that  'Hhe  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
remain  common  property,''  but  other  provisions  show  that  this  one  meant  that  the 
soil,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  was  never  to  become  individual  property,  and 
that  the  estate  of  the  citizen  in  the  realty  which  he  possessed  was  always  to  be 
limited  to  a  right  of  occupancy.  Communal  property  and  communal  owners  gave 
place  to  'Hhe  public  domain"  and  to  '^citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.'^ 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  have  pressed  upon  the  court  with  great  force  and 
earnestness  the  argument  that  the  idea  of  communal  property  is,  and  always  has 
been,  inborn  with  the  Indian,  and  that  the  Cherokees  never  could  have  intended  to 
admit  the  freedmen  to  other  than  political  rights.    It  is  said : 

There  is  and  can  be  uo  analogy  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  tbe  Uniteil  States  or  a  State  in 
respect  to  the  public  national  possessions.  We  can  not  imagine  such  a  thing  as  a  sale  of  our  public 
domain  for  the  purpose  of  distnbutiiig  the  proceeds  pro  rata  among  the  "citizens."  No  such  transac- 
tion was  ever  dreamed  of.  But  it  sJwayH  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  the  central  idea  of  the  Indian, 
whether  wild,  half  civilized,  or  civilized.  There  has  not  been  a  session  of  Congress  in  a  century  that 
leirlslation  has  not  been  enacteil  looking  to  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  or  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  and  payment  in  some  form  to  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  making  the  cessions. 
Some  payment,  per  capita,  is  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  transaction,  down  to  the 
present  movement,  ana  so  tenacious  are  they  of  this  idea  that  without  it  the  effort  to  negotiate  treaties 
would  be  a  futile  undertaking. 

Holding  theee  ideas  of  their  common  lands  and  property,  following  the  tra<1itions  of  centuries,  as  well 
as  being  prompted  by  self-interest,  it  is  incredible  that  tne  Cherokees  intended  to  give  away  interests 
equal  witn  their  own  in  nil  their  lands  and  wealth,  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  and  this  not  onlv 
to  the  former  slaves  of  some  of  their  citisens,  but  to  all  colored  persona  who  happened  to  be  in  their 
country  at  the  closo  of  the  war. 

But  the  court  carefully  considered  this  question  of  communal  property  in  the  pre- 
vious case  of  the  Delawares,  and  that  decision  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
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Court  It  was  there  held  that  while  all  Indian  lands  were  originally  commnnal,  the 
fee  beine  vested  m  the  community  as  such  with  a  mere  right  of  occapanoy  in  mem- 
bers of  the  community^  regulated  and  restricted  by  custom,  in  the  Cherokee  country 
the  control  has  passed  from  the  communal  owners  and  become  lodged  in  the  State, 
and  the  unoccupied  lands  or  "  public  domain/'  ar.alogons  to  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  is  held  absolutely  by  the  Government  as  a  trust  for  governmental  pnr- 

Eoses  and  the  general  welfare.  The  facts  that  the  fVeedmen  did  not  pay  for  the 
omes  which  they  acquired ;  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  the  national  fund;  that 
they  did  not  come  into  the  nation  by  virtue  of  an  express  agreement;  that  their 
foothold  was  acquired  exclusively  through  the  interposition  of  the  United  States, 
and  exclusively  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  are  facts  which  operate  against  the 
equity  of  their  case,  but  do  not  take  tneir  legal  rights  out  of  the  safeguard  of  the 
constitution,  or  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  When  the  Cherokee  people  wrote 
into  their  constitution  in  1866 ''all  native-bom  Cherokees,  all  Indians  and  whites 
legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption,  and  all  freedmen  shall  be  taken  and  be 
deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,''  they  fixed  the  status  of  the  freed- 
man  and  raised  him  to  the  same  rank  of  citizenship  which  they  themselves  enjoyed. 
Thenceforth  he  was  to  be  equal  with  themselves  under  the  constitution,  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  enjoying  the  same  rights,  possessed  of  the  same  immunities,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  protection.  If  the  common  property  was  to  be  retained  for  the 
general  welfare,  he  was  to  share  equally  in  its  benefits;  if  it  was  to  be  sold  and  its 
proceeds  divided,  the  constitution  made  it  as  much  his  as  theirs. 

The  court  appreciates  the  earnest  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that 
this  result  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Cherokees  when  they  ratified  the 
treaty  of  1866,  and  the  court  has  heretofore  anticipated  the  counsel  in  an  expression 
of  tlie  same  opinion.     (28  C.  Cls.,  317.) 

The  result  indeed  was  not  anticipated.  If  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  grown  and 
the  national  territory  had  been  filled  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  empires,  by 
natural  increase  and  immigration,  this  vexed  question  would  never  have  been  heard 
of;  or  if  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  had  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  had  been 
applied  to  governmental  purposes,  the  freedmen  sharing  with  the  Cherokees  equally 
in  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom,  no  one  would  have  quarreled  with  the  result. 
The  trouble  has  come  from  the  fact  that,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  previous  opin- 
ion, ^'the  Cherokees  are  selling  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  the  patrimony  of 
their  children,  and  dividing  the  money  among  the  present  generations — that  is,  among 
themselves — instead  of  funding  it  as  a  part  of  their  national  resources  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them.''  The  Cherokees  did  not  foresee  that  this  rad- 
ical change  of  conditions  would  take  place;  neither  did  the  Delawares  and  the  freed- 
men. If  it  had  been  foreseen  the  one  party  might  have  stipulated  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  property  should  go  exclusively  to  themselves  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood. 
But  the  other  party  might  also  have  stipulated  that  the  public  domain  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  were  about  to  become  citizens  should  not  be  squandered  in  this  way, 
and  should  remain  what  it  then  was,  the  common  property  of  all. 

It  is  also  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  and  with  g^eat  force,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  always  been  and  is  now  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  as  a  sovereign  power  it  has  the  inherent  right  to  administer 
its  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way  and  to  regulate  the  rights  of  its  citizens  by  its 
own  laws.    It  is  said : 

That  the  Cherokees  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  riffht  to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs  and  of 
control  of  tho  x>er8ons  and  property  of  their  citizens,  there  has  been  no  question  for  more  than  half 
a  c«ntury,  and  this  right  has  been  reroeniKed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  an  unbroken 
current  of  precedents  through  all  this  time. 

So,  if  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  freedmen  under  the  treaty  of  18C6  havean  interest 
in  all  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  that  nation,  under  the  decisiitns  of  this  court 
and  tho  Supreme  Court,  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  a 
perfect  right  to  make  such  disposition  of  its  lands  and  moneys  as  it  may  see  fit  and  proper,  wtiether 
affecting  members  by  blood  or  adoption,  and  there  is  no  right  or  power  vested  or  reaen'ed  in  the 
United  States  to  interfere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  applv  the  princii)les  laid  down  by  the  courto, 
tho  Attorney-General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  recogniee  the  absolute  nnrestsicted 
right  of  self-government  in  the  Cherokee  JNation  as  to  its  internal  affairs,  and  the  right  guaranteed 
to  that  nation  ''to  make  and  carry  into  effect  all  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  ttie  persons  and  property  within  their  own  country  belonging  to  their  own  people  or  such 
X>ersons  as  have  connected  therosehVs  with  them,"  then  the  United  States  Government  has  no  more 
control  over  the  public  property  of  that  nation  or  the  action  of  its  legislature  in  connection  therewith 
than  it  has  over  the  public  property  or  legislative  acts  of  a  State  or  Territory. 

These  propositions  are  in  the  abstract  sound — are,  indeed,  incontrovertible.  Bat 
the  trouble  with  their  application  to  the  present  case  is,  first,  that  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  national  council  is  not  absolute,  but  is  limited  and  defined  by  the 
constitution  of  the  nation ;  second,  that  its  action  can  uot  control  or  abrogate  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  nation  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  did  not,  it  may  be  conceded,  stipulate  for  more  than  that  the 
freedmen  should  become  citizens  ''with  all  the  rights,''  that  is,  political  rights,  "of 
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oatire  Cherokees/'  and  that  ''all  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  he  nnifonn 
throagboat  said  nation/'  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have 
the  power  to  secure  to  the  freedmen  ''a  fair  and  equitable  application  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  national  funds;*'  but  tbe  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  came 
into  the  case  and  defined  what  citizenship  was,  and  iu  express  terms  ranked  ''freed- 
men" with  "native-born  Cherokees/'  ana  the  lands  of  the  nation  as  "common  prop- 
erty." If  those  lands  had  remained  common  property,  uusold,  and  held  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  it  seems  incontrovertible  that  all  classes  of  citizens,  Cherokees  by 
blood  and  Cherokees  by  adoption,  would  have  been,  as  citizens,  eauaily  and 
mutually  entitled  to  the  national  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  them.  And 
to  tbe  court  it  seems  equally  incontrovertible  that  when  the  national  council  saw 
fit  to  change  the  lands  into  money,  the  fund  took  the  place  of  the  lands  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  existed  for  the  same  beneficiaries.  Primarily  it 
existed  for  national  purposes,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, the  endowment  ot  schools,  an<l  the  abatement  of  taxation — for  those  objects 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  term  "the  general  welfare."  Tbe  national  council 
did  not  and  could  not  divert  the  common  property  of  the  nation  from  the  general 
welfare  and  transmute  it,  at  will,  into  a  oommuual  fund  belonging  to  a  class  of  cit- 
izens. If  the  fund  retained  the  characteristic  of  the  lands,  that  of  common  property, 
it  necessarily  was  the  common  property  of  all. 

It  is  possible  that  there  still  exists,  or  hereafter  may  be  reviTed,  a  species  of  prop- 
erty which  is  an  exception  to  the  previously  expressed  conclusions  of  the  court. 
To  prevent  future  misapprehension  and  complication  this  will  now  be  noted. 

The  United  States  have  repeatedly  recognized  iu  their  transactions  with  the  Chero- 
kees the  dual  character  of  the  people — sometimes  national,  sometimes  communal. 
They  have  also  recognized  portions  of  the  people  as  district  communities.  In  1835 
they  so  dealt  with  the  Georgia  Cherokees  as  communal  owners,  setting  apart  a  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  money  of  their  lands  for  national  purposes,  but  paying  part  to 
them  per  capita.  In  1846  they  so  dealt  with  the  Western  Cherokees,  segregating 
them  from  tbe  mass  of  their  countrymen  and  paying  them  individually,  a  commu- 
nity within  a  community.  In  1866,  and  by  the  very  treaty  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  this  suit,  they  recognized  the  Delawares  as  communal  owners  of  a  fund  in  the 
Treasury;  for  though  the  Delawares  were  to  be  merged  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  become  Cherokee  citizens,  and  contribute  to  the  Cherokee  fund,  nevertheless 
there  was  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  a  portion  of  the  Delaware  fund  which  would 
not  pass  to  the  nation  for  national  purposes,  but  would  continue  to  be  the  separate 
property  of  a  people  who  were  no  longer  to  be  a  body  politic,  a  nation,  but  who, 
so  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  fund  was  concerned,  were  still  to  be  communal  own- 
ers. Still  later  the  United  St^ites  have  recognized  the  continued  existence  of  these 
communities  by  allowing  them  to  bring  actions  in  this  court  in  regard  to  their  com- 
munal property.  (Eastern  Cherokees  v.  The  United  States,  20  C.  Cls.  R. ,  449 ;  Western 
Cherokees  r.  Same,  27  tJ.,  1;  Shawnees  v.  Same,  28  id.,  447;  Delawares  r.  Cherokee 
Nation,  28  u2.,  281.)  The  claimants  now  ask  the  court  to  decree  that  the  freedmen 
are  entitled  to  participate  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  nation  in  all  of  the 
remaining  common  property  upon  equal  terms  with  the  other  members  of  the  nation. 
The  conrtis  not  informed  whether  there  still  exists  funds  or  annuities  which  were  origi- 
nally treated  as  commnnal  by  distribution  per  capita,  and  not  as  national  by  bein^  set 
apart  for  school  purposes,  charitable  uses,  etc.  If  there  should  be  such  a  fund,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  its  original  character  continues,  and  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  that  community  or  portion  of  the  Cherokee  people  who  are  or 
were  entitled  to  be  paid  its  proceeds  per  capita,  whether  they  were  tnose  formerly 
known  as  Western  Cherokees,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees,  or  those  now  known  as 
"  Cherokees  by  blood.''  Payment  per  capita  must  be  regarded  as  the  badge  or  recog- 
nition of  an  individual  communal  interest  as  distinguished  from  a  governmental  or 
national  ownership.  Such  funds  are  not  "common  property"  within  the  intent  of 
the  Cherokee  constitution,  but  trust  estates  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  designated  individuals  or  communities.  Over  them  the  Cherokee 
government  has  no  legitimate  control,  and  in  them  the  freedmen  have  no  estate  or 
interest. 

The  agreed  statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  case  has  been  considered  sets  forth 
the  various  fnnds  which  have  been  distributed  in  whole  or  in  part  among  those  who 
are  "  Cherokees  by  blood,"  but  does  not  inform  the  court  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  entitled  to  participate^  or  of  the  number  of  persons  who  constitute  the 
body  of  the  present  claimauts.  Until  that  information  is  spread  before  the  court  a 
final  decree  determining  definitely  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  litigant 
can  not  be  entered.  The  conrt  will  entertain  the  suggestions  of  counsel  as  to  now 
the  requisite  information  shall  be  obtained,  and  in  the  meantime,  and  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court,  the  entry  of  judgment  is  suspended. 
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Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  17209.— Decided  March  18,  1895.] 

Moses  Whitinire  trustee  for  the  Freedineii  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  the  United  States. 

On  saggestions  of  counsel  of  the  respective  parties  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
decree  and  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  complainants. 
Notty  J.f  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

In  a  case  of  Joint  or  communal  ownership,  where  the  parties  complainant  mast  be 
counted  by  thousands,  but  are  entitled  to  be  paid  per  capita,  it  is  absolutely  impoe- 
sible  for  a  court  to  render  several  judgments  in  favor  of  each  complainant.  The 
recovery,  therefore,  must  bo,  as  against  the  defendants,  for  a  sum  in  gross;  and  the 
amount  so  recovered  must  constitute  a  fund  for  distribution  among  the  joint  or 
communal  owners. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  as  well  as  of  private  riffht, 
that  the  controversy  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  not  alone  a  mere  litigation  for  dol- 
lars and  cents  affecting  individual  suitors.  It  is  also  a  controversy  affecting  the 
whole  uationality  and  disturbing  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  To  intensify  the 
ill  feeling  which  the  controversy  has  aroused  by  sending  a  commissioner  into  the 
Cherokee  country,  aud  having  him  carry  on  there  what  practically  would  be  a  trial 
nnd  controversy  in  regard  to  every  individual  complainant,  is  a  proceeding  which  a 
court  would  not  be  justified  in  instituting  unless  it  were  an  imperative  necessity. 

After  hearing  the  suggestions  of  counsel  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  freedmen  existing 
when  the  first  fund  of  $300,000  was  distributed  in  1886,  the  actual  number  existing 
when  the  second  fund  of  $300,000  was  distributed  in  1890,  the  actual  number  which 
existed  when  the  third  fund  of  $6,640,000  was  distributed  in  1894,  and  the  further 
facts  that  each  and  all  of  those  persons  were,  or  were  descendants  of,  the  frcedmeu 
who  existed  when  the  treaty  of  .July  19,  1866,  was  made,  is  not  a  necessity  in  this 
cnse,  and  would  be  practically  so  involved,  prolonged,  and  vexatious  that  if  snbstaD- 
tial  justice  can  be  aoue  it  should  be  avoided.  The  informatiou  before  the  court  and 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  court 
to  award  substantial  justice  and  to  bring  the  controversy  between  the  freedmen  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation  at  once  to  an  end. 

There  is  now  in  the  Interior  Department  a  census  of  the  freedmen,  known  as  the 
Wallace  roll.  This  census  was  taken  by  authority  of  law — the  following  statute  of 
the  United  States: 

That  tnere  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  oat  of  any  money  in  the  Treaeary  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  mach  thereof  as  may  hv^  oeoessary,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the  amount  actually  expended  shall  be  charged  asainst  the  Cherokee 
Nation  on  account  of  its  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas'  River,  and  shall  be  a  lien  on  said  lands,  and  which 
shall  bt)  deducted  from  auy  pa>inent  hereafter  made  on  account  of  said  lands.  The  said  sum,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  distributed  per  capita, 
first,  among  such  freedmen  and  tneir  descendants  as  are  mentioned  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
July  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  between  the  United  St»t<>H  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
of  Indians;  second,  among  the  Delaware  tribeof  Indians  incorporated  into  theCherokee  Nation  by  the 
terms  of  a  certain  agreement  entered  into  between  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  Delaware  Indians,  under 
the  provisions  of  tlie  fifteenth  article  of  the  aforesaid  treatv,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred aud  sixty-seven,  and  approved,  respectively,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundrml  and  sixty-seven ;  and  third, 
among  the  Shawnee  tribes  of  Indians  iuoorporatea  into  tne  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  terms  of  a  certain 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  Shawnee  Indiana,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  aforesaid  article  and  treaty,  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -nine,  and 
approved,  respectively,  by  the  Prealdent  of  the  Unite<l  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
ninth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -nine,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amount  or  amotinta 
as  will  eqnaliEe  the  per  capita  payment  made  to  Cherokees  by  blood  in  accordance  with  the  act  o(  the 
Cherr»kee  legislature  aforesaid,  out  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  aforesaid.  (Act  19tli  October,  1888.  25  Stat  L., 
p.  609.) 

The  above  statute  wa«  supplemented  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  per  capita 
distribution  of  the  sura  of  seventv-five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  act  approved  October 
nineteenth,  cif^hteen  hundred  and  eighty -eight,  entitled  "An  act  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  freedmen 
and  others  their  proportion  of  certain  proceeds  of  land  under  the  act  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-three."  aud  to  make  payment  thereof  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  ronch  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  oompensate  in  such  sum  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  any  duly  authorised 
agent  or  agents  acting  for  said  fk^edmen,  and  rendering  them  aid  in  obtaining  the  allowance  of 


saidseventy-five  thousand  dollars,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary ;  and  the  amount  so  expended  in  ascertaining  to  whom  said  money  shall  be  paid  sbau 
bo  charged  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  accountof  its  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  Ahall 


l>en  lien  on  said  lands,  nnd  shall  becediiete<l  from  any  payment  hereafter  made  on  accouiit  of  said 
lands.  And  said  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  inquiry  and  report  Co  the  nex.t 
session  of  Congress  wiiat  other  eiims  of  money,  If  any,  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Cherokee 
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Nation  in  riolation  of  their  treaty  oblisations  is  reference  to  freedmen  in  said  nation,  and  what  aam 
would  be  required  to  secare  to  iiaid  freedmen  those  treaty  righte  in  reapect  to  the  aame.  (Act  2d 
March.  1889,  2&  Stat.  L.,  pp.  080,  094.) 

Under  and  by  virtae  of  these  statutes  a  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  by  him  the  Wallace  roll  was  made  up. 

The  commissioner  proceeded  to  the  Cherokee  coantry,  and  the  investigation  was 
carried  on  by  him  ander  the  following  rules: 

The  sworn  statements  of  all  claimants  most  be  corroborated  by  the  affidavits  of  three  witnesses, 
who  must  be  citixens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood,  or  whose  names  appeared  on  the  authenticated 
rolls  of  Cherokee  freedmen  entitled  to  and  exercising  the  privileges  of  Cnerokee  citisenship. 

That  the  witnesses  must  be  present  during  the  examination  of  the  claimant,  and  at  its  dose  the 
affidavit  of  the  claimant  must  be  read  and  any  portions  to  which  they  could  not  swear  they  must  so 
state. 

That  all  business  must  be  conducted  with  open  doors. 

That  no  cases  would  be  placed  in  writing,  under  oath  of  claimants,  that  could  not  establish  the  fact 
of  preliminary  examination  of  having  been  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

All  of  this  evidence  so  taken  was  returned  to  the  Interior  Department  bv  the  com- 
missioner. The  Department  also  received  and  considered  additional  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  parties.  The  Department  also,  in  1890,  sent  two  agents  into  the  Cherokee 
country  for  the  purpose  of  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  Wallace  roll,  who  took 
further  evidence,  which  was  likewise  submitted  to  the  Department.  With  all  of 
these  means  of  information,  and  after  an  investigation  running  through  two  years, 
the  Department  revised  and  corrected  the  returns  of  the  commissioner  and  made  what 
is  now  known  as  the  corrected  Wallace  roll,  and  upon  that  roll  paid  the  freedmen. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  was  directly  interested  in  this  procedure.  The  $75,000  set 
apart  by  the  iirst  act  for  the  freedmen  was  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, and  the  surplus,  if  any,  after  paying  the  freedmen,  Shawnees,  and  Delawares 
was  to  be  returned  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  nation  was,  therefore,  directly 
interested  in  the  number  of  the  freedmen  existing  in  1883  and  entitled  to  share  in  this 
fund  of  $75,000  of  Cherokee  money. 

The  next  question,  of  course,  is  whether  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  did 
take  part  in  the  investigation — whether  the  investigation  was  or  was  not  an  ex  parte 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — a  proceeding  binding,  perhaps,  upon 
the  United  States  and  the  freedmen,  but  to  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  a 
stranger. 

The  defendant  did  not  take  part  in  the  inyestigation,  bnt  the  amplest  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  Cherokee  government  to  do  so ;  and  its  refusal  to  do  so,  in  the  opin- 
on  of  the  court,  is  as  effective  as  if  it  had  actually  taken  part  and  voluntarily  been 
represented. 

The  following  is  the  commissioner's  report  in  regard  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
defendant: 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  o/  the  Interior,  Washington^  D.  O. 

Sir:  J  have  the  honor  to  present  yon  the  result  of  my  investigations  to  determine,  according  to  my 
instmctions,  who  of  the  Cherokee  freedmen.  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians  were  entitled  to  a  per 
capita  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  sum  of  $300,000  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1883. 
In  pursuance  of  my  instructions  I  procured  a  commission  from  Judge  Barker  as  a  commissioner  of 
oatns,  being  satisfied  that  all  evidence  would  have  to  l>e  taken  under  oath.  I  then  proceeded  to  Table- 
qnah  and  had  an  interview  with  Chief  Mayes,  and  also  obtained  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  principal 
Cherokees  as  well  as  tho!*e  of  intelligent  freedmen  on  the  subject.  I  outlined  my  plan  of  operations  to 
Chief  Mayes,  who  approved  it  highly,  but  could  not  see*  how  I  would  avoid  imposition,  which  would 
result  in  great  injury  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  I  suggested  that  he  appoint  some  person  properly 
qualified,  who  should  be  instructed  to  be  present  at  all  examinations,  and  whose  duty  it  should  oe  to 
call  my  attention  to  any  attempt  at  fraud,  and  who  should  see  the  manner  in  which  my  business  was 
conducted  to  avoid  any  posHibuity  of  fraud  on  my  part  and  on  that  of  any  connected  with  my  office. 
This  proposition  he  considered  favorably,  and  tendered  the  position  to  Judge  Wiley,  who  accepted 
the  same  on  condition  that  he  be  given  three  days  in  which  to  arrange  his  private  business.  As  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Tahlequah  several  days  waiting  for  copies  of  tne  Cherokee  rolls,  I  informed  him 
the  delay  would  not  inconvenience  me.  Upon  Judge  Wilev's  return  at  the  stipulated  time  he  was 
infomieil  by  Chief  Mayes  that  he  had  reconsidered  the  matter,  consulted  with  others  on  the  subject, 
and  while  be  personally  approved  of  the  plau  he  had  concluded  he  was  not  empowered  to  make  such 
appointment,  as  that  power  rested  solely  in  the  national  council. 

In  the  previous  case  of  the  Delawares  the  relative  numbers  of  the  parties,  in  pro- 
X>ortiou  to  which  the  fund  in  controversy  is  to  be  apportioned,  was  settled  by  agree- 
ment, the  whole  number  of  the  nation  being  placed  at  26,771,  made  up  as  follows: 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Adopted  whites 2,011 

Delawares 759 

Shawnees 624 

Creeks 82 

Choctaws 11 

Negroes 2,052 

Total 26,771 
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The  same  proportion  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Shawnees.  Both  oases  have 
been  to  the  Sapreme  Court,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  were  considered  npon  that 
proportion. 

In  the  present  case  the  numbers  are  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  complainants 
deny  that  the  freedmen  number  only  2,052,  and  insist  that  the  number  ot  the  cor- 
rected Wallace  roll,  3,524,  shall  be  taken  as  the  true  number  of  the  freedmen  exist- 
ing in  1883,  and  that  to  it  shall  be  added  8  per  cent  per  annum  for  natural  increase 
from  1883,  until  the  time,  respectively,  when  each  fund  in  controversy  was  distrib- 
nted  among  those  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood ;  that  is  to  say,  with  3  per  cent  per 
annum  from  1883  to  1886,  from  1883  to  1890,  and  from  1883  to  1894.  The  defendant 
contends  that  the  Wallace  roll  is  not  conclusive,  but  offers  no  opposing  evidence. 

The  court  believes  that  the  roll  affords  the  best  evidence  which  exists  or  which 
can  be  procured.  The  large  amount  to  be  received  by  every  individual  complainant — 
more  than  $250  for  each  person,  more  than  $1,000  for  every  family  of  the  Ireedmen — 
the  unsettled  state  of  tne  country,  the  scattered  character  of  the  population,  the 
remote  places  in  which  they  live,  and  the  remote  dates  to  which  the  investigation 
must  extend — from  1866  to  1894 — are  conditions  which  offer  the  strongest  inducements 
to  fraud  on  the  one  side,  and  to  intimidations  and  discriminations  on  the  other.  It 
may  be  that  the  Wallace  roll  was  extended  beyond  the  true  number  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  be  placed  thereon ;  but  if  it  was,  the  fault  was  with  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
who  could  have  contested  every  name  that  was  placed  upon  it,  and  who  had  the 
means  of  exposing  every  error  that  may  have  existed ;  and  the  United  States  spared 
no  pains  to  make  the  roll  a  true  exhibit  in  the  case.  The  court  believes  that  the 
difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  true  result  which  existed  then  will  be  greatly  multiplied 
now. 

The  court  therefore  takes  the  Wallace  roll  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the 
freedmen,  3,524.  With  regard  to  the  natural  increase  since  1883,  to  which  time  the 
Wallace  roll  relates,  sometniug  remains  t-o  be  said. 

The  complainants  offer  no  evidence  as  to  the  other  side  of  the  proportion,  the  whole 
number  or  the  nation;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  that  part  of  their  case 
unless  we  rest  upon  the  number  taken  in  tbe  previous  cases.  It  is  manifest,  if  there 
is  to  be  natural  increase  allowed  on  the  one  side,  that  there  should  be  a  natural  increase 
allowed  on  the  other.  The  court  is  satisfied  that  the  whole  number  before  taken, 
262771,  and  made  up  as  before  stated,  was  substantially  taken  from  a  census  or  enumer- 
ation made  by  the  nation  at  some  time  between  1880  and  1882.  The  court  is  therefore 
satisfied  that  this  claim  of  natural  increase  is  too  uncertain  to  be  accepted  as  a  factor 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  recovery.  The  conclusion  of  tbe  court  is  that  1,472, 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  freedmen,  2,052^  which  stands  in  the  above 
statement,  and  3,524,  the  number  of  freedmen  which  is  given  by  the  Wallace  roil, 
should  be  added  to  tne  former  whole  number,  26,771,  making  28,243,  which  shall  be 
taken  as  the  whole  number  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  3,524  as  the  number  of  the 
freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  and  that  the  recovery  of  the  complainants  in 
the  whole  fund  of$7,240,000  be  in  that  proportion,  giving  as  tbe  amount  of  the  recovery 
in  this  case,  $903,365. 

It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  complainants  that  the  recovery  here  should 
not  be  based  on  that  proportion,  but  that  the  court  should  award  to  tbe  freedmen  at 
the  same  per  capita  rate  at  which  the  native  Cherokees  distributed  among  themselves. 

If  these  funds  were  the  property  of  four  joint  owners  it  would  be  just  to  award  to 
three  of  them,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  the  same  amount,  or  the  same 
proportionate  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  fourth,  the 
native  Cherokees.  But  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Under  the  decision  of  this  court 
ill  the  previous  cases  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  these  funds  are  the  common 
property  of  all  Cherokee  citizens.  The  same  clause  of  the  Cherokee  constituti<m, 
which  recognizes  ''all  Indians''  and  freedmen,  and  declares  them  to  be  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  classes  them  with  "native-born  Cherokees''  also  so  recognizes 
and  classifies  **  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption."  In  the  enumer- 
ation above  given  it  apears  that  there  are  2,011  adopted  whites  and  93  Creeks  and 
Choctaws,  making  2,104.  They  are  not  before  the  court,  the  jurisdictional  act  does 
not  extend  to  them,  but  their  equity  in  the  fund,  which  is  the  subject  of  tnis  litiga- 
tion, may  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  complainauts  or  of  those  who  are  Cherokees  by 
blood.  The  only  evidence  before  the  court  in  any  of  these  three  cases  setting  forth 
the  whole  number  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  enumerates  these  adopted  whites,  Creeks, 
and  Choctaws  as  citizens  and  as  parts  of  the  whole  number.  The  court,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  distribution  of  this  fund,  must  assume  them  to  be  such  and  protect  their 
interests  in  it,  if  any  they  have.  When  the  Cherokee  Nation  paid  away  the  money 
to  those  who  are  "Cherokees  by  blood,"  they  appropriated  not  onlv  the  shares  of  the 
Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  but  also  tne  share  of  the  adopted  whites  and 
Indians,  and  thereby  doubly  swelled  the  per  capita  ])ayments  whion  they  made  to 
themselves.  If  the  court  were  now  to  award  to  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freed- 
men this  factitious  amount  per  capita  that  was  appropriated  by  the  native  Cherokees 
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it  might  be  a  similar  misappTopriation  of  money  equitably  belonging  to  parties 
not  before  the  coart — money  in  which  the  complainants  bare  no  constitutional,  or 
legal,  or  equitable  right,  and  which  is  no  more  their  money  than  their  money  was  the 
property  of  the  Cherokees  by  blood.  The  conrt  does  not  intend  to  express  an  opinion 
concerning  the  constitutional  rishts  of  these  adopted  citizens  in  the  common  property 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  but  so  long  as  they  appear  in  the  evidence  in  these  cases  as 
citizens,  the  court  mast  assume  them  to  be  citizens,  and  as  such  recognize  their 
possible  rights. 
This  is  not  an  action  to  recover  damages  in  the  nature  of  a  suit  at  law,  nor  is  it  a 

Froceeding  in  equity  to  wind  up  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  and  assets  of  a  partnership 
t  is  simply  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by  the  equitable  owners  of  a  specitic  fund  to 
recover  their  proportionate  share  in  the  same.  The  j  urisdictioual  act  recognizes  this 
principle,  for  it  authorizes  suits  to  be  brought  for  the  proportionate  shares  of  the 
parties  in  funds  derived  froin  the  sales  or  leasing  of  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  court  can  not  go  beyond  this  if  it  would,  and  no  court  of  equity  will  award  to  a 
party  more  than  he  is  legally  and  efjuitably  entitled  to  because  a  party  having 
a  right  to  share  in  the  fund  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

A  decree  will  be  entered  in  this  case  following  the  form  of  that  which  was  last 
entered  in  the  case  of  the  Delawaree.  In  addition,  it  will  be  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  Wallace  roll  to  be  further  corrected  by 
adding  tnereto  descendants  bom  since  March  3^  1883,  and  prior  to  May  3,  1894,  and 
striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or  have  ceased  to  be  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  so  that  when  thus  amended  and  changed  it  shall  represent  the 
freedmen  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  now  awarded  to  the 
complainant.  To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  and  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  the  tacts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  roll  above  described.  The 
expenses  of  the  commissioner  will  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  awarded 
by  this  decree.  When  a  new  and  corrected  roll  is  thus  made  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  will  cause  the  amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded 
the  complainants  under  this  decree  (after  deducting  the  costs  hereinafter  directed  to 
be  paid  by  the  complainants)  to  be  paid  and  distriouted  to  the  ireedmeu  entitled 
thereto,  the  cost  of  such  distribution  likewise  being  a  charge  upon  this  fund,  pursuant 
to  the  act  2d  March,  1895,  section  11. 

There  is  decreed  to  the  attorney  of  the  complainants  for  compensation  and  counsel 
fees,  including  the  compensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements incident  to  the  litigation,  2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  tlie  recovery,  to 
wit,  $18,067.30,  which  amount,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

And  there  is  further  decreed  to  the  attorney  of  the  complainants,  for  compensation 
and  counsel  fees,  including  the  compensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses 
and  disbursements  incident  to  the  litigation,  4  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the 
recovery,  to  wit,  $36,134,  which  amount,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  com- 
plainants, the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid 
out  of  the  fund  hereinbefore  awarded  to  themt 

And  on  the  motion  and  with  the  consent  of  the  complainants,  there  is  allowed  and 
decreed  to  the  trustee  for  his  compensation  and  expenses  since  the  20th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  when  his  appointment  as  trustee  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  sum  of  $.'),000,  which,  it  is  adjudged,  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainants 
and  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  hereinbefore  awaVded  to  them. 

If  an  appeal  shall  be  taken,  permission  is  reserved  to  the  complainants'  attorney 
to  apply  for  an  additional  allowance. 


Court  op  Claims. 

[No.  17209.] 

Moses  Whitmire,  trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  v.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  The  United  States. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT. 

This  case  having  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court  finds  the  facts  as 
follows : 

The  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  appropriated  and  paid  to  Cherokee  citizens 
who  were  "Cherokees  by  blood,"  $7,240,000,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
nation,  represented  by  the  complainant  in  this  suit,  they  likewise  being  citizens  of 
the  nation,  in  the  manner  more  fully  and  at  large  set  forth  in  the  complainant's 
X^tition. 


\ 
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The  court  finds  for  the  purposes  of  distribntioo  iu  this  suit  that  the  whole  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  participate  in  the  above  fund  of 
$7,240,000  was  28,243,  aud  the  number  of  freedmen,  citizens  of  the  nation  repre- 
sented by  the  trustee,  the  complainant  in  this  suit,  was  3,524,  and  that  their  propor- 
tionate share  or  interest  in  the  above  fund  is  $903,365. 

CONCLD8IOX  OK  LAW. 

The  court  decides  as  conclusion  of  law  that  the  complainant  should  recover  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  sum  of  $903,365,  which 
should  be  distributed  and  paid  directly  to  the  beneficiaries,  the  freedmen,  individn- 
ally,  in  the  manner  more  specifically  directed  by  the  decree  of  the  court  in  this  case. 

DECREE. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  amended  petition,  answer,  agreed  facts, 

g roofs,  and  arguments  submitted  by  the  parties,  respectively,  and  the  court  having 
eard  the  same  aud  considered  the  just  rights  in  law  and  equity  of  the  ireediiiei\  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  including  all  persons  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act 
of  their  owners  or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  resided  therein  July  19,  1866,  or 
returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants  who  are  settled 
and  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  pursuance  of  tbe  authority  vested  in 
the  court  by  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  certain 
claims  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  and  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,"'  approved  October  1,  1890.  * 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  the  provisions  of  article  9  of  the  treaty 
of  July  19,  1866,  made  by  and  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States, 
the  said  freedmen,  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners 
or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of  said  treaty, 
or  who  had  returned  thereto  within  six  months  of  said  last-mentioued  date,  and 
their  descendants,  were  admitted  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  entitled  to  ennal  rights  and  immunities,  and  to  participate  in  the  Cherokee 
national  funds  ana  common  propertv  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood. 

It  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses,  and  for  fulfilline 
treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
approved  March  3,  1893,  it  was  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
the  sum  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  to  be  in  full  consideration  of  all  the  ri^ht,  title, 
interest,  and  claim  which  said  nation  might  have  in  the  lands  lying  west  ot  96^  west 
longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  aud  it  further  appearing  that 
of  the  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of  $295,756  was  appropriatea  by  said  act 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  IJuited  States  and  made  immediately  available,  and  that 
the  balance  thereof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000,  was  made  payable  in  five  annual  installments, 
the  first  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  of  March,  1895,  and  all  deferred  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
money  provided  in  said  act  should  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  said  Cherokee  Outlet 
to  pay  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  their  pro  rata  share  of  said  outlet,  should  remain 
in  the  Treasury  of  tho  United  States  until  the  status  of  said  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Indians  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  before  which  their 
suits  were  then  pending,  also  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  freedmen  who  are  Chero- 
kee citizens,  as  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  courts;  and  the  said  act  further 
providing  that  if  the  legislative  council  of  tbe  Cherokee  Nation  should  deem  it  more 
advantageous  to  their  people  they  mi^ht  issue  a  loan  for  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  deferred  payments,  pledging  said  amouuts  of  interest  and  principal  to  secure 

Eayment  of  such  debt;  aua  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  said  Cherokee  Nation  has 
orrowed  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $6,640,000,  and 
pledged  as  security  therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid  falling  due  after  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1895,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the  said  4th  day  of  March, 
1895,  amounting  to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  iu  the  Treasury  of  tho  United  States 
from  which  to  pay  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth ; 
and  it  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000,  so  borrowed  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  has  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons 
and  their  descendants,  as  well  as  the  two  funds  gf  $300,000  each  distributed  by  the 
act  of  the  Cherokee  council,  of  date  April  26, 1886,  and  November  25, 1890,  as  charged 
in  the  amended  petition  in  this  case. 
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It  is  ordel^,  adjadged,  and  decreed  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee 
national  coancil,  of  date  April  26,  1886,  November  25,  1890,  and  May  3,  1894,  as 
restricts  the  distri button  of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  public  domain  and 
from  the  sale  of  lands  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  citizens  of  the  nation  by  blood,  be  held  and  decreed  void  and  contrary  to 
and  in  derogation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  provisions  and 
stipulations  of  article  9  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  said  freedmen,  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  who  on  the  said  date  resided  therein,  or 
who  returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants ;  and  that 
the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trustees,  the  United  States,  account  for,  render,  and 
pay  to  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  Aree  colored  persons  and  their  descendants,  out 
of  any  funds  of  the  said  nation  in  its  national  treasury,  or  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  as  trustee,  or  held  by  agreement  between  said  nation  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  decree  herein  rendered  not  specifically 
appropriated  by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  out  of  funds  which  may  hereafter  come  to 
the  possession  of  said  trustee  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  which  said  iVeedmcn  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descend- 
ants would  have  received  if  the  before  mentioned  void  and  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  complainant's  in  this  suit  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  being  the  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and 
their  descendants,  are  entitled  to  participate  hereafter  in  the  common  property  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  same  manner  an'H  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherokee  citi- 
zens of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  may  be  entitled ;  and  that  in  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  domain  or  common  property  of  the  nation 
among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  per  capita  at  any  time  hereafter,  the 
defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  defendant,  the  United  States,  as  trustee  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  making  any  discrimination 
between  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  bloo<l  or  parentage  and  Cherokee  citizens 
who  are  or  were  freedmen  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of 
said  treaty,  or  who  returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descend- 
ants, to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

It  being  understood  that  the  freedmen  and  their  descendants  and  free  colored 
persons  above  referred  to  shall  include  only  such  persons  of  said  class  as  have  not 
forfeited  or  abjured  their  citizenship  of  said  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  date  of  the 
entering  of  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  said 
freedmen  and  ft'ee  colored  persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  in  tne  three  funds 
referred  to  in  the  three  statnt-es  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore  declared  to  be 
void  and  unconstitational,  that  the  Cherokees  bv  blood  having  received  a  sum  which 
amounts  at  the  date  hereof  to  $7,240,000,  in  which  the  said  freedmen  and  free  colored 
persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  have  and  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  said  sum ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  an  amount  thereof  wnich  ought 
to  be  distributed  among  said  freedmen  nnd  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants, 
it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  freedmen  and  f^ee  colored  persons  and 
their  descendants  are  entitled  to  have  and  receive  the  sum  of  $903,365  out  of  the  sum 
last  aforesaid,  after  deducting  the  amounts  hereinafter  allowed  and  decreed  to  be 
paid  to  the  trustee  herein  as  his  compensation  for  services  as  trustee  and  the  attor- 
ney of  record  of  the  plaintiff  herein,  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
f^edmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants,  per  capita,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and 
discriminations  in  said  statutes  had  not  existed.  Such  payments  to  be  made  npon  a 
roll  of  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants,  as  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  provisions  hereinafter 
set  forth  in  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
and  enumerating  the  freedmen  and  colored  men  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  who 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  funds  hereinbefore  decreed  to  them;  and  it  further 
appearing  to  the  court  that  an  enumeration  of  the  aforesaid  freedmen,  free  colored 
persons,  and  their '^descendanta  was  made  and  approved  under  and  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Coni^ess,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  said  census  of  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their 
descendants  was  known  as  the  **  Wallace  roll,''  and  that  said  Wallace  roll  contained 
the  number  of  said  persous  as  were  in  existence  on  the  4th  of  March,  1883,  and  that 
the  number  of  said  persons  shown  thereby  was  3,524;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court 
that  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  did  not  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
said  Wallace  roll,  but  that  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  it  to  do  so.    It  is  there- 
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foTA  adfndged  and  decreed  that  ite  reftisal  to  do  so  is  as  effectire  as  if  it  had  ftota- 
ally  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  said  Wallace  roll,  and  it  is  conclnded  thereby. 
It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  Wallace  roll,  showing  3,524  of  such  persons,  is 
approved  b}'  this  court  and  taken  by  it  as  furnishing  the  true  number  of  the  freed- 
men,  to  wit,  3,524,  as  being  the  number  of  freedmen  to  be  entitled,  together  ^rith  the 
other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  decreed  to  be  naid  plaintiffs  in  this  action. 

It  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  tne  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens  as 
beine  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $7,240^000  shall 
be  taken  as  28,243,  and  for  the  puri>ose  of  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  snm  of 
$903,365  among  said  freedmen,  free  colored  persons,  and  their  descendants,  less  the 
amounts  hereinbefore  and  hereafter  directed  to  be  deducted  therefrom,  tne  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  cause  the  Wallace  roll  aforesaid  to  be  further  cor- 
rected by  adding  thereto  descendants  born  since  March  3, 1883,  and  prior  to  May  3, 
1894,  striking  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  or  have  ceased  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  (Cherokee  Nation  between  the  aforesaid  dates,  so  that  when  thus  amended 
and  changed  it  shall  represent  the  number  of  freedmen,  free  colored  persons,  and  their 
descendants  aforesaid  entitled  to  participation  in  the  distribution  of  tiie  fand  now 
awarded  to  the  complainant. 

To  that  end  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authoriced  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  ascertain  and  report  t^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  facts  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  aroresaid  Wallace  roll.  And 
in  the  correction  of  said  roll,  as  provided  herein,  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  a  representative  present  to  advise  concerning  the  same,  and  who  shall 
have  full  cognizance  of  all  corrections  made  thereto.  When  a  new  and  corrected 
roll  is  thus  made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  will  canse  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  fund  awarded  the  complainants  under  this  decree,  after 
deductinj^  the  cost,  hereinafter  directed  to  be  paia  by  the  complainants,  to  be  paid 
and  distributed  to  the  freedmen,  free  colored  persons,  and  their  aescendants  aforesaid 
entitled  thereto,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $2^.34  per  capita,  subject  to  the  fees  of 
counsel  and  other  costs  and  expenses  herein  provided  for,  the  expense  of  said  com- 
missioner and  costs  of  such  distribution  likewise  being  a  charge  upon  this  fund  and 
amount  decreed  in  favor  of  the  complainants  herein,  and  the  same  shall  be  deducted 
therefrom  by  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Any  balance  of  the  amount  hereby  decreed  to  said  plaintiffs,  and  not  consumed  in 
the  per  capita  payment  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  other  moneys  provided  for  in  the  agreement  between  said  natton  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

There  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  to  Robert  H.  Kern,  the  attorney  of  record 
for  complainant,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  compensation  of 
all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  disbursements  incident  to  the  litigation, 
2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  wit,  $18,067.30,  which  amount  it  is 
adjudged  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  Robert  H.  Kern,  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and 
that  the  same  when  so  paid  shall  be  charged  to  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

And  there  is  further  decreed  and  adjudged  to  tbe  said  Robert  H.  Kern,  attorney  of 
record  of  tbe  complainants,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  com- 

ftensation  of  all  associate  counsel  and  tbe  expenses  and  disbursements  incident  to  th*- 
itigation,4  percent  upon  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  wit,  $36,134,  which  amount* 
it  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and  shall  be  a  charge 
against  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore 
awarded  to  them. 

It  is  further  adjud^d  and  decreed  that  Moses  Whitmire,  as  trustee  of  the  com- 
plainants, be  allowea  for  compensation  for  his  services  as  such,  including  expenses 
and  dinbursements  made  by  him,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  amount  it  is  adjudged 
shall  be  paid  to  said  trustee  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and  shall  be  a  charge 
against  tbe  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore 
awarded  to  them. 

It  is  further  adjudged  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pay  tbe  aforesaid  amount 
decreed  to  be  paid  by  him  out  of  the  aforesaid  funds  now  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  United  States. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit,  and  that  if  this  judgment  and  decree  be  not  car- 
ried out  and  satisfied  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof  the  claimant  may  apply 
to  this  court  for  such  further  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  the  plaintiff'  herein  may  deem 
necessary,  and  that  if  any  further  proceeding  be  had  under  this  decree  the  rights 
of  the  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the  plaintiff*  herein  to  further  costs  and  allowances 
be  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  determined  and  fixed  by  the  court^  and  the  court  reserves 
the  right  to  make  all  such  farther  orders  in  aid  hereof  as  to  it  may  seem  meet. 
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Court  of  Claims. 

[Ko.  16837.~Deoided  April  24, 1893.] 
The  Delaware  Indians  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

OPINION. 

* 

Netty  J.y  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt: 

Communal  property  is  an  estate  which  is  neither  national  nor  indlvidnal ;  that 
is  to  say,  where  the  fee  is  vested  neither  in  a  person  or  number  of  persons  in  their 
own  right  nor  in  a  body  corporate  or  politic.  In  this  conntry  it  is  substantially 
unknown,  less  so  than  in  England,  where  a  semblance  to  communal  property  in 
commons  and  right  of  common  still  has  a  practical  existence. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  many  of  our  troubles  with  the  Indian  tribes 
have  sprang  f^om  the  fact  that  our  treaty-makiu^  commissioners  and  agents  were 
ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  Indian  lands  were  communal  prop- 
erty. We  have,  indeed,  in  tbis  country  communities,  so  called,  religious  or  social, 
but  there  the  fee  of  real  property  is  vested  iu  an  artificial  person,  a  corporation,  or  in 
trustees.  We  have  also  joint  tenants,  or  tenants  in  common ;  but  there  the  fee  is 
in  the  individual  or  a  number  of  individuals,  and  the  estate  of  each  passes,  according 
to  its  nature,  to  his  successor  or  his  heirs.  Apart  from  the  Indian  tribes,  communal 
property  is  with  us  a  thing  unknown. 

Tne  distinctive  characteristic  of  communal  property  is  that  every  member  of  the 
community  is  an  owner  of  it  as  aueh.  He  does  not  take  as  heir,  or  purchaser,  or 
grantee;  if  he  dies  his  right  of  property  does  not  descend;  if  he  removes  from  the 
community  it  expires;  if  ne  wisnes  to  dispose  of  it  he  has  nothing  which  he  can 
convey ;  and  yet  he  has  a  right  of  property  in  the  land  as  perfect  as  that  of  any 
other  person,  and  his  children  after  liim  will  enjoy  all  that  he  enjoyed,  not  as  heirs, 
but  as  communal  owners.  When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sells  a  tract 
of  land  no  citizen  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  tbe  property.  He  may  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  approve  of  the  sale  or  condemn  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  land  which  he  can  call  his  own. 

The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledges  no  authority  in  his  chiefs  and  headmen 
to  dispose  of  his  individual  rights  as  a  communal  owner,  and  even  where  a  minority 
of  a  tribe  sanction  a  sale  it  is  in  his  eyes  the  case  of  a  majority  taking  away  tbe 
property  of  the  minority  and  disposing  of  it  without  their  consent.  The  public 
domain  of  the  United  States  is  in  legal  effect  the  corporate  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  lands  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  something  in  which  every  individual  of 
the  community  has  a  right  of  use  and  enjoyment  as  absolute  and  complete  as  that 
of  any  other  person  in  the  world. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  since  that  people  came  within  the 
confines  of  civilization,  have  followed,  in  a  limited  extent,  tbe  traditions  and  usages 
of  the  race,  and  have  embodied  in  them  in  varying  degrees  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple and  characteristics  of  communal  property.' 

The  preamble  of  their  constitution,  September  6,  1839,  like  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  States,  sets  forth  the  general  purpose  of  the  instrument: 

We.  tbe  people  of  tbe  Cherokee  Nation,  in  national  convention  Resembled,  in  order  to  eniablish 
joatice,  insure  tranqniUity,  promote  tbe  common  welfare,  and  to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
the  blessinga  of  freedom— acknowledging  with  humility  and  gratitude  tbe  goodness  of  tbe  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  permitting  us  so  to  do,  and  imploring  His  aid  and  guidance  in  its  accomplish- 
ment do— ordain  and  establish  tbis  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  constitution  then  takes  up  (and  it  is  most  significant  that  it  does  so  by  its 
first  article)  tbe  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  tbe  Indian  mind — of  more  im- 
portance than  the  form  of  government,  than  tbe  right  of  representation,  than  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  or  of  habeas  corpus,  or  of  any  of  those  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  which,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  are  held  supreme,  the  subject  of  their  lands: 

Sbc.  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property,  but  the  improvements 
roadethereon  and  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  are  tbe  exclusive  and  indefeasible 
property  of  tbe  citizens,  respectively,  who  made,  or  may  rightfully  be  in  possession  of  them  ■  Provided^ 
That  tbe  citizens  of  the  nation  possessing  exclusive  and  indefeasible  right  to  their  improvements,  as 
expressed  in  tbis  article,  shall  possess  no  right  or  newer  to  dispose  of  their  improvements,  in  anv  man- 
ner whatever,  to  tbe  United  States,  individual  states,  or  to  individual  citizens  thereof;  ana  that 
whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  effects  out  of  tbe  limits  of  tbis  nation,  and  become  a  citi- 
zen of  any  other  government,  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  of  this  nation  shall  cease:  Pro- 
vided^ nevtrtheUts^  That  the  national  council  shall  have  power  to  readmit,  by  law,  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  any  such  person  or  persons  who  mnv,  at  any  time,  desire  to  return  to  tbe  nation,  on 
mmnorializinir  the  national  conndl  for  snch  readmission. 

Moreover,  tne  national  council  siiall  have  power  to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations,  as  its  wisdom 
may  deem  expedient  and  proper,  to  provent  citizens  from  monopolizing  improvements  with  the  view 
of  speculation. 
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The  amendment  of  1866  modified  the  foregoing  as  followH: 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property  until  the  ziAtSoiuil  cotn^l 
shall  request  the  survey  and  allotment  of  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  proviaiofrfk  of  artjcte 
twenty  of  the  treaty  of  nineteenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  between  the  United  StatM 
and  the  Cherokee  Station. 

With  these  restrictive  provisions  sbonld  be  considered  the  brief  grant  -which  the 

constitution  contains  of  legislative  power : 

Sec.  14.  The  national  council  sliall  hare  power  to  make  all  laws  and  regulations  -which  they  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proi>er  for  the  euod  of  the  nation,  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  tb  i«  conatitutioii. 

The  legislation  of  the  Cherokees  recognizes  again  and  again  the  communal  char- 
acter of  the  seizin  or  occupancy  of  the  land.    It  is  not  *' lawful  for  any  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  to  sell  any  farm  or  other  improvement  in  said  nation  to  anj 
person  other  than  a  'bona  fide 'citizen  thereof;'*  nor  *'to  rent  any  farm  or  other 
improvement  to  any  other  person  than  a  citizen  of  the  Indian  Territory."      (Revised 
Code,  1874,  Art.  XXI,  sec.  112,  p.  234).     **  No  person  shall  be  permitted   to  settle  or 
erect  any  improvement  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  house,  fields    or  other 
improvement  of  another  citizen  without  his,  her,  or  their  consent,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  such  improvement  and  labor  for  the  benetit  of  the  original  settler;  pro- 
vided, it  may  be  lawful  however,  where  a  settler  has  a  field  one-half  miie  or  more 
from  his  residence,  and  where  there  may  be  a  spring  or  running  water  and.  timber, 
for  another  citizen  to  improve  and  settle  one  hundred  yards  from  such  field  so  sit- 
uated."   (Act  24th  September,  1839,  id.,  p.  249.) 

The  law  regulating  intermarriage  with  white  men  or  foreigners  provides  that 
should  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country  "become  a  citizen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  by  intermarriage'^  and  be  left  a  widower,  he  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  he  shall  marry  a  person  "having  no  riffhts  of 
Cherokee  citizenship  by  blood;  in  that  case,  all  of  his  rights  acquired  under  the 

F revisions  of  this  act  shall  cease."  (Revised  Code,  1874,  Art.  XV,  sec.  74,  p.  223.) 
f  he  abandons  his  wife  he"shall  thereby  forfeit  every  right  and  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship," and  shall  **be  removed  from  the  nation."  (Sec.  75.)  There  is  also  a  si^ifi- 
cant  provision  attached  to  the  law  allowing  citizenship  by  intermarriage  vrhich 
shows  how  clearly  the  communal  character  of  the  property  of  the  nation  is  recog- 
nized ;  that  is  to  say,  property  of  which  all  the  citizens  of  the  nati(ui  are  joint  owners 
and  in  which  each  has  a  direct  personal  interest : 

Provided  dUo,  That  the  rights  and  privileges  herein  conferred  ahall  not  extend  to  rU^ht  of  soil  or 
interest  in  the  vested  funds  uf  this  nation,  unless  such  adopted  citizen  shall  pay  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  national  treaMiiry  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  national  council  equal  to 
the  "pro  rata  '  share  of  each  native  Cherokee  in  the  lands  and  vested  wealth  of  tho  nation,  estimated 
at  five  hundred  dollars.    (Id.,  p.  224.) 

With  these  inbred  views  concerning  their  commnnal  property  and  this  tradi- 
tional belief  in  their  own  direct  personal  interest  in  all  property  held  by  the  nation, 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  a  controversy  should  have  arisen  between  those 
who  are  Cherokees  by  blood  and  those  who  are  Cherokees  by  adoption.  This  con- 
troversy, so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  present  case,  relates  to  the  proceeds  of  lands 
sold  by  the  natiou  to  the  United  States,  aud  to  the  rents  of  lands  leased  for  grazing 
purposes  to  certain  so-called  cattle  associations,  and  to  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  property,  but  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  United 
States.  The  controversy  is  brought  before  the  court  by  a  suit  in  which  the  Dela- 
wares,  who  became  membt'rs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1867,  are  claimants  in  fact 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  defendant. 

The  United  States,  as  trustees  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  are  also  joined  as 
defendants,  aud  all  of  the  parties  have  appeared  and  been  heard  by  counsel.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  derived  from  an  act  of  Congress  (act  1st  October,  1890, 
26  Stat.  L.,  p.  636)  empowering  the  court  'Ho  hear  and  determine  what  are  the  just 
rights  in  law  or  in  equity  of  the  Shawnee  aud  Delaware  Indians  who  are  settled  and 
incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  and  from  the  voluntary  appearance  of  the 
respective  parties.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  subjecting  these  foreign  liti- 
gants to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  did  not  originate  in  Congress.  The  proposi- 
tion to  submit  the  controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  came  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  a  communication  addressed  by  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Seuate  Committee  on  ludiau  Affairs,  June  19,  1890.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees  recognize  the  liability  of  the  Government  to 
the  suit  of  the  citizen  without  limitation  or  restriction,  going  even  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  civil  law.     {Browns  Case,  6  C.  Cls.  R.,  171,  193.) 

The  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  liable  to  all  persons  whatever,  citizens  of  the  nation, 
having  claims  at  law  or  equity  against  her,  to  the  same  extent  as  individual  persons  \ 

are  liable  to  each  other  and  may  be  sued  by  any  citizen  having  a  cause  of  action.  ? 

(Code  1874,  p.  240,  sec.  130.) 

The  claim  of  the  Delawares  springs  out  of  an  agreement  dated  the  8th  of  April,  1867, 
whereby  they  were  admitted  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  , 

Withont  adverting  to  particular  words  and  phrases,  it  is  manifest  that  that  agree- 
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moot  was  made  for  the  attainment  of  three  principal  ohjects :  First,  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Delawares  of  homes  w^ithin  the  Cherokee  country ;  second,  for  their  joint 
ownership  aud  equal  participation  in  the  national  fund  held  in  trust  by  the^ United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  theCherokees;  third,for  the  adoption  of  the  Delawares,  and 
their  children  after  them,  as  ^'members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  the  same  rights 
and  immunities''  ''as  native  Cherokees." 

This  instrnment  so  brought  before  the  conrt  for  construction  is  a  contract  entered 
into  by  two  parties  of  communal  owners,  and  its  subject  of  bargain  and  sale  con- 
sists of  two  kinds  of  commnnal  property.  One  of  these  was  a  fund  in  the  Treasury 
held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee 
people.  It  had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  Cherokee  lands,  and  had  been  reserved 
from  moneys  which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  per  capita  to  the  communal 
owners;  and  it  represented  and  was  in  every  sense,  if  not  in  form,  the  communal 
property  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Manifestly,  if  the  Delawares  were  to  be  incor- 
porated into  and  become  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  all  the  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  native  Cherokees,  it  wonld  be  but  just  that  they  should  contribute  to  this 
fund  in  whose  benefits  they  would  share. 

The  agreement  accordingly  provides  that  the  Delawares  shall  contribute  a  propor- 
tionate amount  and  be  thereafter  jointly  and  severally  and  equally  interested  with 
the  Cherokees  in  the  augmented  fund.  The  numbers  of  the  communal  owners  was 
fixed  or  made  ascertainable  by  the  agreement,  the  amount  of  the  primary  fund  in 
the  Treasury  was  known,  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  was  a  simple  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  the  arrangement  left  the  individual  interests  of  the 
communal  owners  precisely  what  they  were  before,  each  Delaware  and  each  Chero- 
kee continuing  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  per  capiiaf  the  same  dividend  that 
he  would  have  received  if  the  merger  of  their  funds  had  not  t-aken  place.  This  part 
of  the  agreement  has  not  been  susceptible  of  misconstruction  and  concerning  it  no 
controversy  has  arisen. 

There  being  thus  established  one  cominunal  fund,  to  which  all  were  to  contribute 
equally  and  in  which  all  were  equally  to  share,  the  agreement  further  provides  for 
the  sale  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  country  to  the  Delawares,  which  should  furnish 
homesteads  for  these  new  inhabitants  and  future  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation ; 
and  it  is  this  part  of  the  agreement  from  which  the  controversy  of  the  case  has 
sprung. 

This  land,  which  the  Cherokees  "agree  to  sell  to  the  Delawares  for  their  occu- 
pancy," is  to  be  enough  for  the  agricultural  homes  of  the  new  inhabitants  and  no 
more.  The  quantity  is  fixed  at  and  limited  to  **  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
for  each  individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe: "  that  is,  **  of  the  Delawares  who  elect  to 
remove  to  the  *  Indian  country.'"  The  *' selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Delawares  may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation 
east  of  the  line  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  west  longitude  not  already  selected 
and  in  the  possession  of  other  parties." 

In  case  of  the  future  allotment  of  land  contemplated  by  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  1866  (supra),  and  the  20th  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  1866,  "it  is  agreed  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  herein  provided  for 
the  Delawares,  to  include  their  improvements  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions, 
when  surveys  are  made  (that  is  to  say,  160  acres  for  each  individual),  shall  be  guar- 
anteed to  each  Delaware  incorporated  by  these  articles  into  the  Cherokee  Nation." 
It  is  also  guara'^teed  that  "the  continued  ownership  and  occupancy  of  said  lands 
by  any  Delaware"  shall  not  **be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  whatever  without 
his  consent,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  by 
the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  imposed  upon  the  native  citizens  thereof."  Finally, 
while  individual  rights  are  guaranteed  and  the  future  allotment  of  land  in  severalty 
is  contemplated,  the  present  communal  character  of  the  estate  granted  is  carefully 
guarded  by  a  general  proviso  "  that  nothing  herein  shall  confer  the  right  to  alienate, 
convey,  or  dispose  of  any  such  lands,  except  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  said  Cherokee  Nation." 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  here  to  analyze  the  results  of  this  agreement.  The 
occupancy  and  right  of  occupancy  of  the  lauds  sold,  together  with  the  buildings 
which  might  be  attached  to  the  ft*eehold,  i.  e.,  all  "improvements,"  as  they  are  popu- 
larly termed,  were  to  be  the  individual  property  of  the  purchasers;  the  estate  in  the 
laud  was  to  remain  communal  and  contmue  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Cherokees.  In  case  of  a  future  allotment  of  lands  within  the  Cherokee  Nation 
these  were  to  be  allotted  exclusively  to  the  Delawares. 

It  seems  plain  to  the  court  that  this  part  of  the  agreement  is  for  the  sale  of  a 
speoitio  thing  for  a  specific  price.  It  indeed  merely  fixes  the  rate  per  acre  at  which 
laud  may  be  purchased,  and  leaves  the  Delawares  free  (within  certain  restrictions) 
to  take  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  needed.  If  they  took  50,000  acres  they  would  pay 
$50,000;  if  they  took  51,000  acres  they  would  pay  $51,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
took  157,600  acres,  and  paid  $157|600.    The  money  was  the  consideration  named 
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for  the  landy  and  the  land  the  consideration  named  for  the  money.  The  Cherokeee 
an  grantors  conveyed  no  riffbt  or  interest  other  than  in  the  lands  sold,  and  the  Dela« 
wares  as  grantees  acquired  no  right  or  interest  in  lands  other  than  those  for  which 
they  paid.  As  to  the  communal  element  of  the  estate  conveyed,  considered  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  manifest  that  while  the  lands  granted  remained  communal  they  were 
not  owned  in  common  by  the  Cberokees. 

The  right  of  occupancy  and  the  remote  right  to  the  fee  were  both  vested  in  the 
Delawares.  The  agreement  expressly  excluded  the  Cberokees  from  any  right  of 
property  in  the  lands  of  the  Delawares,  and  by  implication  (in  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary)  excluded  the  Delawares  from  any  right  of  property  in  the 
lands  of  the  Cberokees.  After  it  was  executed  and  its  covenants  performed  there 
would  be  two  communities  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  each  in  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty, so  far  as  the  agreement  was  involved,  would  be  independent  of  the  other, 
but  the  property  rights  of  both  would  be  subject  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  and  (within  constitutional  limitations)  to  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee 
government. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  attendant  on  the  transaction,  and  which  were  known 
to  the  contraotiug  parties  when  they  entered  into  the  agreement,  sustain  the  con- 
struction that  the  court  is  constrained  to  give  to  it.  They  have  been  set  forth  with 
vigor  and  clearness  in  the  communication  from  the  delegates  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  AAairs  of  the  Senate,  before  cited,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs : 

A(*  baa  been  seen,  the  Delawares  purchased  157.600  acres  of  Cherokee  landa,  lyins  east  of  the  ninety- 
sixth  degree.  That  was  an  absolute  and  unconditioual  parohase,  and  in  which  uuids  the  Cherokee 
Nation  lias  no  title  or  interest.  Again,  the  fnnd  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  which  the  Delawares  were 
to  share  was  fixed  at  $1,678,000. 

It  is  estiniRted,  takine  $1-25  per  aero  for  the  land  as  a  basis  of  Talnation,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  was— 

'*  Strip  "lands,  ceded  by  the  seventeonth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  over 

400,000  acres $500,000 

"Neatrar*  lands,  ceded  bvsaroe  article 1,000,000 

Lands  lying  west  of  ninefysixth  degree,  about  8.000,000  acres 10,000,000 

Land  east  of  ninety-sixth  degree, about  5,000,000  acres 6,250,000 

National  fund 678.000 

Making  a  total  of 18,428,000 

At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  about  13,000,  making  a  per  capita 
wealth  of  $1,416.  By  adding  to  the  national  wealth  of  the  Cberokees  the  amount  recetvea  from  the 
Delai^areH  und  the  Shawnees,  we  find  a  total  of  $18,757,424,  and  by  adding  the  population  of  these  two 
tribes  to  that  of  the  Cberokees  the  number  will  be  found  to  be  14,757,  and  a  dirision  will  show  a  per 
capita  wealth  of  something  over  $1,200.  Now,  it  seems  absurd  to  say  that  the  Cherokee  people  were 
willing  and  so  ignorant  as  to  diminish  their  per  capita  wealth  from  $1,400  to  $1,200  and  give  to  the 
Delawares  a  per  capita  wealth  of  $1,200  for  $123.  and  to  the  Shawneea  a  like  per  capita  weuth  for  the 
sum  of  $19.  nod  at  ttie  same  time  permit  these  two  tribes  to  share  in  the  funds  which  they  paid  as  a 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  privileges  with  the  Cberokees.  We  submit  that  no  such  inequality 
and  ii^ustioe  was  ever  intended.  If  such  was  the  intention,  why  was  not  the  value  of  the  Cherokee 
"Strip'*  lands  in  Kansas,  which  were  being  disposed  of  for  the  ijenefit  of  the  Cberokees  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  article  of  the  treaty  that  the  neutral  lands  were  being  disposed  of,  aad  also 
the  Cherokee  "Outlet**  lands  added  to  the  Cherokee  national  fund  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Cberokees  by  these  people? 

This  statement  must  not  he  taken  without  some  modification.  There  were,  indeed, 
at  the  time  two  tracts  of  land,  the  Cherokee  Strip  and  the  nentral  lands,  which 
the  United  States  were  to  survey  and  sell  to  their  own  citizens  for  the  henefit  of  the 
Cherokees.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  not 
a  subject  of  stipulation  between  the  Cherokees  and  Delawares.  It  may  have  been 
nnderstood  or  expected  that  they  would  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  and 
nscd  or  held  for  governmental  purposes  and  not  distributed  to  or  funded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Cherokees  as  communal  owners.    Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact. 

Out  of  a  total  of  $523,873,  which  was  derived  from  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  Chero- 
kee Strip,  $25,000  was  appropriated  to  an  asylum  and  $401,559  was  used  for  general 
governmental  purposes,  and  none  was  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  com- 
munal owners — the  Cherokees.  The  "Nentral  Lands/'  whose  avails  were  to  augment 
tbe  national  fnnd,  were  estimated  in  the  agreement  as  of  the  value  of  $1,000,0CK),  and 
the  Delawares  paid  in  their  proportion  npon  that  basis,  although  the  avails  might 
not  augment  the  fund  for  several  years,  and  the  treaty  authorized  a  sale  in  mass  for 
$800,000.  Sales  were  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  1866  (article  16),  in  the  great  body 
of  land  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  commonly  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
Outlet,"  but  these  sales  were  restricted  to  "friendly  Indians,''  "not  exceeding  160 
acres  for  each  member  of  each  of  said  tribes  thus  to  be  settled,"  and  the  valne  of  the 
mass  of  8,000,000  acres  in  1866  could  not  well  have  been  as  much  as  $10,000,000. 

The  statement,  in  a  word,  is  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  facts  from  the 
present  Cherokee  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  after  all  due  allowances  have  been 
made^  it  is  apparent  that  the  Delawares  retained  their  separate  national  fond  of 
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$889,191  in  the  Treasary  of  the  United  States  as  their  separate  property,  and  that 
the  property  of  the  Cherokees  vastly  exceeded  that  whicn  they  contributed  to  the 
commonal  estate  and  the  consideratiou  which  they  paid  for  a  foothold  in  the  Chero- 
kee country.  Moreover,  as  citizens  of  the  nation,  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
moneys  derived  from  the  Cherokee  Strip,  and  the  national  fund  has  been  augmented 
and  augmented  until  it  now  amounts  to  $2,636,634,  and  to  this  augmentation  the 
Delawares  as  Delawares  have  contributed  nothing. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  this  controversy  which  has  caused  more  doubt  and 
which  now  brings  the  court  to  a  dififerent  conclusion. 

The  agreement  (»f  1867,  which  we  have  been  considering  as  a  mere  contract,  was 
somethiuff  more  than  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  viz,  a  treaty.  After  being  executed 
by  the  delegates  of  the  nation  it  was  ''ratified  by  the  national  committee).  June  15, 
1867.''  (Laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  p.  281.)  By  this  treaty  two  inaependent 
bodies  politic  united  and  became  one,  the  lesser,  according  to  its  terms,  beinff 
merged  in  the  greater.  The  compact  regulated  and  guaranteed  the  individual  and 
political  rights  of  those  who  snrrenderetftheir  independent  corporate  existence  and 
l>ecame  members  of  the  Cherokee  nationality.  It  assured  them  of  something  more 
than  mere  residence  and  rights  of  property  upon  Cherokee  territory,  viz,  that  upon 
their  enrollment  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  the  agree- 
ment ''all  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  registered  as  above  provided,  shall  become 
members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immunities''  "as  native 
Cherokees." 

What,  then,  were  these  "rights  and  immunities ''  which  the  Delawares  acquired  by 
becoming  "  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  f 

The  constitution  in  its  first  article  (before  quoted)  uses  the  term  "  citizens,''  and 
a  subsequent  provision  prescri  bes  and  declares  who  the  citizens  of  the  nation  shall  be : 

Sbc.  5.  If  o  person  shall  b«  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  oonncil  but  a  free  Cherokee  male  citixen 
who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-fiTe  yeuv. 

The  descendants  of  Cherokee  men  by  all  free  women,  except  the  African  race,  whose  parents  may 
have  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  acoording  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  this  nation,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  thin  nation,  as  well  as  the  posterity  of  Cherokee  women  by 
all  free  men.  No  person  who  is  of  negro  or  mulatto  parentage,  either  by  the  father's  or  the  mother^ 
side,  shall  be  eligipto  to  hold  any  ofllce  of  profit,  honor,  or  tmst  nnder  this  governmenU 

At  that  time,  therefore,  the  right  of  citizenship  was  strictly  limited  to  native  Cher- 
okees of  Cherokee  descent.  By  the  amendments  of  1866  the  requirements  of  citizen- 
ship were  changed : 

'  *  Sbc.  5.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  oonncil  bnt  a  male  oitisen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty -ilve  years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  m  Hected  at  least  six  months  immediately  preceding  such 
election.  All  native-born  Cherokees,  all  Indians  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adop- 
tion, and  all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or  by  law,  as 
well  as  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  are 
now  residents  therein,  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  nineteenth  day  of  Julv,  eight* 
een  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  their  descendants,  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  citixens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

Therefore  the  Delawares,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  of  union,  that 
is  to  say,  the  agreement  of  1867,  became  "members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  the 
same  rights  and  immunities  as  native  Cherokees;**  and  according  to  the  then  exist- 
ing constitution,  the  amendment  of  November  29, 1866,  "  all  Indians"  "legally  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  by  adoption  "  are  classed  wiUi  "  native-bam  Cherokees"  and  shall 
be  "taken,  and  deemed  to  be,  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.''  The  Delawares 
were  Indians;  they  became  "legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption ; ''  they 
must  be  "taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens"  identical  in  all  constitutional  rights  with 
"native-bom  Cherokees/' 

The  resulting  question,  therefore,  which  is  thus  brought  before  the  court  for  deter- 
mination is,  what  were  these  constitutional  "rights  and  privileges'' of  the  Dela- 
wares as  adopted  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  T 

Herbert  Spencer  has  said,  "Did  primitive  communal  ownership  survive,  there 
would  survive  the  primitive  control  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  land."  (The  Man 
versus  The  State,  p.  386,  ed.  1892.)  In  the  Cherokee  country  the  converse  of  this  is 
the  condition  of  affairs.  "The  primitive  control  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  land" 
has  passed  ftom  the  communal  owners  and  become  lodged  in  the  State— that  is  to 
say.  In  the  government  of  the  nation— and  the  communal  owners,  as  such,  exercise 
no  more  control  over  the  national  territory  than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
exercise  over  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  the  statutes  of  the 
Cherokees  afford  overwhelming  evidence. 

The  constitution,  as  before  quoted,  recognizes  a  right  of  occupancy  under  the 
name  of  "  improvements  "  as  '*  an  exclusive  and  indefeasible  property  "  in  citizens 
rightfully  in  possession,  but  at  the  same  time  expressly  vests  in  the  national  council 
"power  to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations  as  its  wisdom  ma^  deem  expedient  and 
proper  to  prevent  citizens  from  monopolizing  improvements  (i.  e.,  occupancy)  with 
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the  view  of  speculation."  A  statute  contemporaneous  with  the  constitution  is 
entitled  ''An  act  regulatin&f  settlements  on  the  public  domain"  (Act  September 
24,  1839,  Laws  of  the  CheroKee  Nation,  ed.  1875,  p.  249.)  A  statute  for  the  preser- 
vation of  trees  refers  to  trees  ''standing  and  growing  upon  the  public  domain.  ( Id., 
p.  143,  sec.  67.)  The  act  of  14th  December,  1870  (W.,  p.  252),  declares  the  conditions 
upon  which  railroad  ties  and  other  material  shall  "be  furnished  from  the  public 
domain."  The  act  of  17th  December,  1869  (id.,  p.  255),  is  entitled  "An  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  domain,"  and  the  act  of  14th  December,  1870  {id,y  p.  257),  "An 
Act  in  relation  to  the  Public  Domain." 

All  of  these  statutes  aud  many  others  justify  by  their  provisions  the  use  of  the 
term  "Public  Domain."  A  statute  relating  to  minerals  declares  that  "All  cold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  stone,  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  or  medicinal  water"  which  has 
been  or  may  be  discovered  within  the  limits  of  the  country  "  is  the  property  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,"  and  provides  for  the  leasing  of  mlues,  petroleum  beds,  salt  works, 
and  of  mineral  springs,  (/d.,  p.  226.)  The  act  regulating  settlements  on  the  public 
domain  declares  that  if  they  be  left  unoccupied  they  shall  "revert  to  the  nation  aa 
common  property."  (/d.,  p.  249.)  The  statute  for  the  preservation  of  trees  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  cut  down,  kill,  or  destroy  any  fruit  or  nut  bearing  tree  "stand- 
ing aud  growing  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  Cherokee  Nation."  (/d.,  p.  143.) 
The  act  relating  to  railroad  ties  imposes  a  royalty  to  be  paid  for  taking  timber  from 
the  public  domain  or  stone  from  the  quarries  of  the  nation,  (/d.,  p.  252.)  The  act 
for  tue  protection  of  the  public  domain  requires  a  citizen  to  takeout  a  license  before 
he  can  dispose  of  sawed  lumber,  and  topay  into  the  treasury  15  per  cent  of  the 
money  he  receives  for  it.  (/d.,  p.  225. )  Tne  act  in  relation  to  the  public  domain  pro- 
vides that  at  each  and  every  station  along  the  line  of  any  railroad  passing  through 
"  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
one  mile  square,"  and  that  these  ti'acta  so  reserved  "shall  be  laid  off  into  town  lota 
and  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,"  who  shall  acquire  thereby  no  other 
rights  "  than  those  of  use  and  occupancy,''  "provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public  domain."  (/d., 
p.  257.)  The  act  for  the  support  and  education  of  orphan  children  empowers  the  trus- 
tees "to  occupy  and  hold  as  much  land,  not  exceeding  two  miles  square,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  farming  and  mechanical  purposes."  (/d.,  p.  258.)  The  act 
authorizing  the  transfer  or  sale  of  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  authorizes 
the  sale  of  "  all  the  Cherokee  lands  "  '  *  commonly  kuo  wn  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet."  The 
act  of  19th  May,  1883,  recognizes  "the  unoccupied  lands  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation"  as  bavins:  been  set  apart  by  a  previous  statute  "to  produce  revenue  from 
grazing,"  aud  authorizes  and  directs  the  principal  chief  "  to  execute  a  lease  for  all 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation"  wcht  of  the  Arkansas.  Aud  other 
statutes  and  treaties  have  recognized  aud  exercised  the  power  of  absolute  sale  and 
alienation  without  authority  from  or  ratification  by  commnunl  owners. 

With  this  power  of  regulation  and  control  of  tne  public  domain  and  the  ju$  dia^ 
ponendi  lodged  in  the  government  of  the  Nation,  it  is  plain  that  the  communal 
element  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  exists  only  in  the  occnpied  lands.  Aud 
it  is  manifest  that  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  with  all  of  its  intricacies,  and 
manifold  requirements,  the  communal  management  of  the  public  domain  would 
have  been  utterly  insufficient,  and  if  it  had  continued  would  have  been  a  barrier  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  itself. 

With  these  powers  of  absolute  ownership  lodged  in  the  Cherokee  government,  the 
power  to  alienate,  the  power  to  lease,  the  power  to  grant  rights  of  occupancy,  the 

Eower  to  restrict  rights  of  occupancy  and  with  the  exercise  ot  those  powers  running 
ack  to  the  very  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  receiving  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  unquestioning  acquiescence  of  the  former  communal  owners, 
the  Cherokee  people,  it  is  apparent  that  the  "public  domain"  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  is  analogous  to  the ''public  lands"  of  the  United  States  or  the  "demesne 
lands  of  the  Crown,"  aud  that  it  is  held  absolutely  by  the  Cherokee  government  as 
all  public  Tiroperty  is  held — a  trust  lor  governmental  purposes  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  undoubt<edly  might  be  made 
upon  the  assumption  that  so  long  as  the  public  domain  is  held  and  used  for  public 
purposes  it  must  be  held  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  but  that  whenever 
it  shall  cease  to  be  held  as  public  property  and  bo  surrendered  to  its  communal  own- 
ers, it  must  be  restored  to  those  fVom  whom  it  was  taken — to  those  who  were  in  fact 
and  not  constructively  the  owners,  aud  who  in  equity  aud  right  are  entitled  to  it  or 
to  its  proceeds,  just  as  land  which  is  no  longer  used  for  a  public  road  is  not  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  reverts  to  the  specific  owners  from  whom  it  was 
taken  for  public  nses,  and  that  the  means  aud  methods  for  making  the  distribution 
and  the  ascertainment  of  the  former  or  actual  parties  entitled  to  the  fund  are  mat- 
ters necessarily  and  properly  within  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  national  coun- 
cil.   To  these  propositions  there  are,  in  the  opizuon  of  the  courts  two  answers : 
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First.  Tbe  constitation  declares  that  ''the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall 
remain  common  property."  The  context  shows  that  this  brief  provision  was  intended 
to  place  two  restrictions  npon  the  legislative  power:  First,  the  fee  in  the  lands  of  the 
Cherokees  was  not  to  be  given  away  to  individuals  and  corporations  as  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  have  been  given ;  second,  the  holding  of  tbe  fee  by  the  Cherokee 
government  was  not  absolute,  but  as  ''  common  property .''  By  the  term  ''  common 
property '^  was  undoubtedly  intended  that  tbe  lands  should  be  held  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  "rights  and  privileges"  declared  and 
established  by  the  constitution— that  is  to  say,  of  all  Cherokee  citizens. 

The  constitution  was  not  a  statute  to  rtin  for  n  day  or  a  year,  but  a  supreme  law 
which  was  to  continue;  with  occasional  modifications,  and  regulate  and  assure  tbe 
civil  and  political  and  personal  rights  of  Cherokee  citizens  ibr  all  time.  The  per- 
sons who  were  equally  entitled  to  its  benefits  in  1839  wore  the  citizens  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  then  m  being,  and  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  its  benefits  in  1883 
or  in  1890  were  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  then  in  being.  A  common  prop- 
erty in  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  Was  one  of  those  rights  and  privileges,  and, 
being  such,  could  not  be  divested  or  extinguished  by  the  legislative  power. 

Second.  The  .treaty  or  agreement  with  the  Delawares  of  1867  provides  that  ''the 
children  hereafter  born  of  such  Delawares  so  incorporated  into  tne  Cherokee  Nation 
shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees."  The  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1866  classifies  all  citizens  as  (1)  "native-bom  Cherokees,"  (2)  Indians 
by  adoption,  (3)  whites  by  adoption,  (4)  freedmen  liberated  bv  the  voluntary  act  of 
their  owners  or  by  law,  and  (5)  free  colored  persons.  When  the  agreement  declared 
that  all  children  bom  after  the  Delawares  became  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  "be  regarded  as  native  Cherokeea"  it  placed  them  with  the  **  native-horn 
Cherokees"  of  the  amendment — that  is  to  say,  it  declared  that  they  should  be  regarded 
as  children  of  Cherokee  blood.  Since  this  agreement  was  entered  into  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  nearly  half  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  been  bom  during  this  period.  As  against 
these  who  are  of  Delaware  parentage,  no  possible  discrimination  can  be  made  either 
nnder  the  constitution  or  under  the  agreement. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Cherokees  as  possessed  of  a  superior  equity  in  this  money 
in  their  character  of  communal  owners  to  the  Delawares,  but  in  fact  no  such 
equity  exists.  The  Cherokees  are  selling  the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  the  patri- 
mony of  their  children  and  dividing  the  money  among  the  present  generations — that 
is,  among  themselves — instead  of  funding  it  as  a  part  of  their  national  resources  for 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them ;  and  this  despite  the  obligation 
which  rests  upon  generations  and  individuals  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  as  much 
as  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

The  Delawares,  when  they  entered  into  the  agreement,  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  would  be  sold  and  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  share 
in  the  proceeds  by  virtue  of  either  their  purchase  or  their  citizenship.  They  can 
not  now  say  that  they  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  agreement  on  the  faith  of  any 
such  expectation.  But  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  that  which  the  laws  of  the 
Cherokees  defined  as  "  the  public  domain"  would  continue  to  be  held  and  used  for 
national  purposes  and  the  general  welfare ;  and  they  certainly  could  not  have  antici- 
pated or  been  bound  to  anticipate  that  the  public  domain  of  the  nation  would  be 
diverted  from  public  to  private  uses  and  its  proceeds  be  divided  among  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  themselves. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  no  such  expectation  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  Cherokees.  They  guarded  their  national  fund  and  provided  for  its  enlargement 
and  for  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  money  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
neutral  lands,  and  they  required  the  Delawares  to  contribute  to  the  national  fund 
on  the  basis  of  this  augmentation ;  and  they  admitted  them  to  become  "members  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  inununities  and  the^same  participa- 
tion in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,"  and  they  agreed  that  "children 
hereafter  bom  of  such  Delawares  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Chero- 
kees," and  yet  they  did  not,  by  one  line  or  one  sentence,  reserve  to  themselves  an 
exclusive  right  in  the  public  domain  or  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a  sale  of 
more  than  half  of  their  then  national  territory. 

The  present  condition  of  afi^airs  is  not  a  casus  amissuSf  but  an  afterthought — a  new 
element  which  did  not  exist  when  the  agreement  was  made;  a  new  condition  of 
afi'airs  which  has  been  created  since  by  the  act  of  one  of  the  parties.  It  is  true  that 
if  the  public  domain  or  its  proceeds  had  been  wholly  reserved  for  public  purposes 
tbe  Delawares  would  participate  as  citizens  in  many  benefits — in  immense  benefits 
for  which  they  did  not  pay ;  but  their  case  would  be  like  that  of  all  immigrants 
coming  into  all  civilized  countries,  who  reap  where  they  have  not  sown  and  acquire 
a  common  interest  in  the  common  property  without  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  in 
money. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Cherokees  was  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  oircnmBtauoee 
and  conditions  of  the  time  and  to  a  civilization  that  was  yet  to  come.  It  was  framed 
and  adopted  by  a  people  some  of  whom  were  still  in  the  savage  state  and  the  better 
portion  of  whom  had  just  entered  upon  that  stage  of  civilization  which  is  charac> 
terized  by  industrial  pursuits;  and  it  was  framed  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
turmoil  and  civil  discord,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Cherokee  people  had  just 
been  driven  by  military  force  from  their  mountains  and  valleys  in  Georgia  and  been 
brought  by  enforced  immigration  into  the  country  of  the  Western  Cherokees ;  when 
a  condition  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  reigned  in  the  territory — a  condition  which 
was  to  continue  until  the  two  branches  of  the  nation  should  be  united  under  the 
treaty  of  1846  (27  C.  Cls.  R.,  1);  yet  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  met  the 
requirements  of  a  race  steadily  advancing  in  prosperity  and  education  and  enlight- 
enment so  well  that  it  has  needed,  so  far  as  tuey  are  concerned,  no  material  altera- 
tion or  amendment,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  among  a  few  great  works  of  intelligent 
statesmanship  which  outlive  their  own  time  and  continue  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  assure  the  rights  and  guide  the  destinies  of  men.  And  it  is  not  the  least 
of  the  successes  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees  that  the  judiciary  of  another 
nation  are  able,  with  entire  confidence  in  the  clearness  and  wisdom  of  its  provisions, 
to  administer  it  for  the  protection  of  Cherokee  citizens  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
personal  and  political  rights. 

Resting  its  conclusion  upon  the  constitution,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  must  be  regarded  in  the  administration  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights— *civ)],  political,  and  personal— as  Cherokees;  that  the  national 
council  is  in  effect  prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  making  discriminations  con- 
cerning the  common  property  of  the  nation  between  different  classes  of  citizens,  and 
is  withont  power,  in  the  administration  of  its  trust,  to  perceive  differenoes  which 
exist  only  in  race  or  blood;  that  so  innch  of  the  acts  of  May  18, 1883,  and  November 
25,  IS^,  as  restricts  the  payment  of  funds  which  were  derived  f^om  the  public 
domain  to  '^  citizens  c/f  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood''  is  unconstitutional  and 
void ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  in  that  suit  are  entitled  to  participate  in  those  funds  as 
if  no  such  restriction  had  been  enacted . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  case  is  in  legal  effect  a  suit  in  equity  which  may  be 
followed  by  a  decree  for  specific  performance  by  ii^j  unction  or  other  equitable 
remedy,  and  that  the  evidence  consists  entirely  of  statutes,  treaties,  and  publio 
documents  involving  construction,  the  court  will  not  file  a  finding  of  facts;  but  the 
ag[reed  statement  of  facts,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  desired  by  any  party, 
will  be  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  will  hear  counsel  as  to  the  form  of  the  decree  to  be  entered  in  accord- 
ance with  this  decision,  and  in  the  meantime  the  entry  of  judgment  will  be  sus- 
pended. 


Court  ok  Claima. 

[No.  16837.— Decided  March  18,  1805.] 

Charles  Journeycake,  principal  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  v.  The  Cherokee 

Nation  and  the  United  States. 

Nott,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  decree  in  this  case  was  rendered  in  April,  1893  (28  C.  Cls.  R.,  281^.  Its  general 
purpose  was  to  determine  and  declare  the  rights  of  the  complainants  m  the  common 
property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Its  immediate  subject  ot  jurisdiction  was  a  fund 
of  $600,000,  made  up  of  two  sums  of  $300,000  each,  which  had  been  derived  one  from 
the  rental  and  the  other  from  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  of  the  nation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  decree  declared  that  the  complainants  were  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  equally  with  those  who  were  Cherokees  by  blood  and  equally  entitled  to 
participate  in  a  fund  derived  from  the  common  property.  With  regard  to  the  specific 
fund  before  the  court,  it  a<ljudged  that  "  the  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens  of 
all  descriptions ''  was  26,771,  ana  that  the  number  of  the  Delawares  was  759,  and  con- 
sequently that  their  proportionate  part  of  the  fund  was  $17,011.  This  decree  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  bv  appeal  of  the  defendants  and  a£Brmed.  The  com- 
plainants rested  content  and  did  not  appeal. 
They  now  seek  to  enlarge  and  change  the  decree  in  four  particulars  by  motion: 
1.  The  first  motion  of  the  complainants  which  will  bo  considered  is  to  extend  the 
decree  to  a  fund  that  was  not  in  existence  when  the  case  was  formerly  before  the 
court,  the  fund  of  $8,800,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  to  the  United 
States.  The  Jurisdictional  act  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  this  fund.  (Act  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  26  Stat.  L.,  p.  638.)    "To  hear  and  determine  what  ore  the  Just  rights  in 
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law  or  in  equity  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  IndianA  who  are  settled  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Cherokee  Nation/'  and  ''to  recover  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  all 
moneys  due,  either  in  law  or  equity,  and  unpaid  to  the  said  Shawnees,  Delawaree,or 
freedmen,  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  before  paid  out  or  may  hereafter  pay  yer 
capita,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  which  was  or  may  be  refused  to  or  neglected  to 
be  paid  to  the  said  Shawnees,  Delawares,  or  freedmen  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  out  of 
any  money  or  funds  which  have  been  or  may  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of,  or  in  any 
way  have  come  or  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  derived 
from  the  sale,  leasiug,  or  rent  for  grazing  purposes  on  Cherokee  lands  west  of  96" 
west  longitude,  and  which  liave  been  or  mav  be  appropriated  and  directed  to  be  paid 
out  per  capita  by  the  acts  passed  by  the  Cherokee  conncir'  are  the  effective  words 
of  the  statute.  A  new  suit  can  not  now  be  brought  under  the  statute,  and  it  is 
proper  for  the  court  to  give  the  requisite  relief  so  long  as  the  case  remains  open  and 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

But  this  extension  of  the  decree  must  be  strictly  according  to  the  decision  both  as 
regards  the  law  and  the  facts.  It  being  conceded  that  a  new  fund  has  come  into 
existence  which  might  have  been  included  in  the  decision,  if  it  had  existed  in  time, 
the  decision  may  be  applied  to  it,  but  no  new  issues  either  of  law  or  fact  can  be 
determined  by  the  court  upon  a  motion  of  this  kind.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  deci- 
sion there  must  be  a  new  ])etition,  a  new  trial,  a  new  decree,  and  with  it,  for  the 
defendants,  a  new  right  of  appeal. 

2.  The  second  thing  which  the  complainants  request  the  court  to  do  is  to  change 
the  basis  of  the  recovery  awarded  by  the  decree  from  $22.41  to  $29.65  per  ci^ita. 

The  decision  in  this  case,  as  has  been  said,  related  to  a  fund  of  $600,000.  The 
court  held  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  participate  in  that  fund,  and  the 
decree  awarded  to  them  the  proportionate  part  or  the  fund  which  they  were  legally 
and  constitutionally  entitled  to  receive.  In  consequence  of  the  defendants  having 
distributed  the  whole  of  that  fund  among  Cherokees,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  8bawnees,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  of  the  hation,  each  individual 
native  Cherokee  received  more  than  he  was  legally  and  constitutionally  entitled  to. 
The  complainants  now  seek  to  amend  the  decree  so  that  it  shall  award  to  each  Dela- 
ware the  same  amount  that  was  by  distribution  paid  to  each  Cherokee. 

Whether  the  facts  will  justify  the  court  in  changing  the  basis  of  the  recovery  is  a 
new  issue  of  fact.  Whether  the  jurisdictional  act  will  authorize  the  court  to  awa^ 
to  tlie  complainants  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fund  than  they  were  legally  entitled  to 
is  a  new  question  of  law.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  request  would  have  been 
allowed  if  it  had  been  originally  brought  before  the  court  or  if  it  were  now  pre- 
sented on  a  retrial  of  the  case.  It  is  understood  by  the  court  that  money  euough 
has  been  withheld  by  the  United  States  from  moneys  due  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  recoveries  which  may  be  had  bv  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and 
freedmen.  After  these  three  parties-complainant  iiave  been  fully  paid,  the  surplus 
will  go  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If  the  court  should  now  award  to  these  complain- 
ants more  than  they  are  legally  entitled  to  it  may  be  that  the  Cherokees  would  receive 
less  than  they  will  be  entitled  to. 

The  case  does  not  stop  at  the  $600,000  fund.  To  that  fund  there  has  been  added 
another  of  $6,640,000,  making,  for  the  subject  of  present  litigation,  a  fund  for  dis- 
tribution of  $7,240,000.  This  new  and  entire  fund  may  be  regarded  as  being  owned 
by  five  parties.  If  the  court  awards  to  the  Delawares  all  that  they  are  legally  enti- 
tled to,  to  the  Shawnees  all  that  they  are  legally  entitled  to,  to  the  freedmen  all  that 
they  are  legally  entitled  to,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  remaining  parties  will  receive 
no  more  than  they  are  legally  entitled  to  when  they  receive  what  is  left.  These  ques- 
tions, therefore,  are  questions  which  involve  investigation  and  consideration,  aud  it 
is  manifest  that  they  should  have  been  presented  to  the  court  when  the  whole  case 
was  under  investigaiion  and  consideration. 

The  court  is  of  the  opiniou  that  this  request  can  not  now  be  considered.  The 
complainants  rested  content  with  the  decree.  They  sig^nified  their  acceptance,  first, 
by  making  no  application  to  change  it;  second,  by  taking  no  appeal.  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  other  party,  and  it  comes  back  to  us  with  the 
decree  set  forth  in  extenso  and  the  mandate  that  'Hhe  same  is  hereby  affiriued.'^ 
This  court,  therefore,  can  not  now  make  a  new  decision  affecting  the  legal  rights  of 
the  parties  which  will  materially  increase  the  amount  of  the  recovery. 

3.  The  third  request  of  the  complainants  is  that  the  court  will  change  the  decree 
by  changing  the  number  of  the  parties  from  759  to  871. 

In  the  determination  of  this  case,  26,771  was  taken  as  the  whole  number  of  Chero- 
kee citizens  of  all  descriptions,  and  759  as  the  ininiber  of  Delawares.  From  those 
elements  a  fund  was  •*  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $17,011,  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secrotary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  to  the  individual  Delawares  per  capita  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  said  statutes  had 
not  existed. '' 
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The  question,  therefore,  which  was  determined  by  the  decree  was  not  the  absolute 
number  of  the  Delawares,  bat  the  relative  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokee  citizens.  In  that  proportion  the  fund  of  $600,000  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  the  amount  of  their  share  in  it  ascertained.  The  enumeration  upon 
which  the  court  acted  is  as  follows: 

Cherokees  by  blood 21, 232 

Adopted  whites 2,  Oil 

Delawares 759 

Shawnees 624 

Creeks : 82 

Choctaws 11 

Negroes 2, 052 

Total 26,771 

And  this  basis  was  aji^reed  upon  by  both  parties. 

The  change  of  the  Delawares  now  proposed,  from  759  to  871,  is  founded  upon  another 
enumeration  or  census  of  the  tribe  which  did  not  extend  to  the  Cherokees.  The 
ciuestion  before  the  court  on  the  first  hearing  of  the  case  and  the  question  now 
brought  before  it  by  this  motion  is  simply  this:  What  proportion  does  the  number 
of  the  Delawares  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  the  Nation  f  If  there  was  an  under 
enumeration  of  them  before,  there  may  have  been  an  under  enumeration  of  the  others, 
and  determinmg  this  will  be  trying  a  new  issue  of  fact.  It.  indeed,  appoars  in  the 
case  of  the  freedmen  now  before  the  court  that  they  do  not  rest  content  with  the 
enumeration  above  given  of  2,052,  but  claim  a  number  exceeding  4,000.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  if  the  whole  account  were  reopened  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
Delawares  would  be  found  to  be  less  than  the  amount  which  has  been  awarded  to 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  court  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  revise  one  side  of  the 
account  without  revising  the  other,  and  the  number  heretofore  ascertained  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  must  stand.  The  change  asked  for  is  not  the  correction  of  an 
arithmetical  mistake  or  clerical  error,  but  a  change  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
recovery  rests. 

4.  The  complainants  also  ask  to  have  the  decree  amended  by  inserting  a  recovery 
for  interest  on  the  several  sums  awarded  to  them  running  from  the  time  when  the 
Cherokee  Nation  made  distribution  of  the  several  funds  among  those  who  were 
•*  Cherokees  by  blood." 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  request  can  not  be  considered  for  the  reason 
previously  given,  viz,  that  it  was  not  made  when  the  case  was  previously  before  the 
court,  and  was  not  included  in  the  decree  which  the  Snpreme  Court  has  affirmed. 
It  is  a  legal  question  not  free  from  doubt  whether  interest  can  be  recovered  in  this 
case;  whether  the  jurisdictional  act  authorizes  the  conrt  to  award  damages  in  the 
form  of  interest;  and  it  is  certainly  a  question  which  shonld  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  the  complainants  had  insisted  upon  the  right. 

The  order  of  the  court  is  that  the  motion  of  the  complainants  to  rectify  the  decree 
filed  February  1, 1895,  be  overruled,  and  that  the  following  final  decree  be  entered : 

DBCKEE. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  on  the  petition  of  the  complainant  hereir  for 
further  decree,  and  an  agreed  state  of  facts,  proofs,  and  arguments  havine  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  and  duly  considered;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  during 
the  pendency  of  the  original  suit  herein  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an 
act  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  and 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1894,"  approved  March  3, 1893,  duly  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  the  sum  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  to  be  in  full  consideration  for  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  and  claims  which  the  said  nation  might  have  in  the  lands  lying  west 
of  96^  west  longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  **  Cherokee  Outlet;"  and  it  further 
appearing  that  of  the  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of  $295,756  was  appropriated 
by  said  act  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made  immediately  available, 
and  that  the  balance  threof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000,  was  made  payable  in  five  annual 
installments,  the  first  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  and  all  deferred 
payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  money  provided  in  said  act  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  said  Chero- 
kee Outlet  to  pay  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  their  pro  rata  share  of  said  Outlet 
should  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  until  the  status  of  said  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  Indians  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  before 
which  their  suits  were  then  pending,  and  also  a  sufficient  amonnt  to  pay  the  ft'eed- 
men  who  are  Cherokee  citizens  as  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  courts ;  and 
the  said  act  further  providing  that  if  the  legislative  conncil  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  deem  it  more  advantageous  to  their  people  they  might  issne  a  loan  for  the 
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principal  and  interebt  of  the  deferred  payments,  pledging  said  amonnts  of  interest 
and  principal  to  secure  payment  of  sacn  debt :  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the 
said  CheroKee  Nation  has  borrowed  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the 
sum  of  $6,640,000,  and  pledged  as  security  therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid, 
falling  due  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  18&,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the 
said  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  amounting  to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  from  which  to  pay  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen, 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  and  i  t  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000 
so  borrowed  by  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citi- 
zens of  Cherokee  blood  to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  Delawares; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  adjhdged  and  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit,  entered  the 
22d  May,  1893,  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  fund  above  described  now  retained  by 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  awaiting  the  event  of  this  and  other  suits 
as  above  recited  and  set  forth;  and  that  the  judgment  heretofore  entered,  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  suit  then  awarded  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  paid  by  the 
respondents^  the  United  States,  out  of  that  fund. 

And  it  is  fnrther  adjudged  and  decreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  judgment  heretofore 
entered  in  this  suit  for  $17,011,  and  $1,701.10  costs,  the  complainants^  the  Delaware 
Indians,  be  also  adjudged  and  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
of  $6,640,000  above  relerred  to  and  described,  and  that  such  distribution  be  based  on 
the  agreed  census  of  native  and  adopted  citizens  as  heretofore  ascertained  and 
agreed  upon,  to  wit,  26,771  being  taken  as  the  whole  number  of  Cherokee  citizens 
ot  all  descriptions,  and  the  said  Delawares  being  taken  as  759  of  said  whole  number; 
and  that  the  fund  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $188,254.00  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  moneys  reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  individual  Delawares  -per  capita  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discriminations  above  referred 
to  had  not  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  fund  of  $6,640,000  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  complainants  herein. 

And  it  is  further  adindged  and  decreed  that  there  be  allowed  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  of  the  complainants,  as  additional  compensation,  6  per  cent  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  $188,254.00  now  adj  udged  to  the  complainants ;  which  additional  com- 
pensation is  hereby  ordered  to  be  paid  upon  the  adjustment  and  receipt  of  the 
amounts  as  ascertained  and  paid  over  to  or  set  apart  for  the  said  complainants. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  whereas  the  respondent,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  has  interposed  no  defense  to  the  application  of  the  complainants  for  the 
amendment  and  extension  of  the  decree  and  the  recovery  of  the  aaditional  amount 
now  awarded  to  them,  therefore  that  the  additional  compensation  of  6  per  cent 
hereby  allowed  be  apportioned  to  and  paid  by  the  complainants,  the  Delaware 
Indians,  and  retained  urom  the  moneys  awarded  to  them,  as  above  set  forth,  to  wit, 
the  sum  of  $11,295.24. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that,  if  the  Judgments  hereinbefore  decreed, 
or  either  of  them,  be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  months  from  the  time 
a  copy  of  these  decrees  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
plainants may  apply  to  the  court  for  such  fnrther  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  may  be 
meet. 

And  it  is  fnrther  ordered  and  decreed  that,  if  the  judgments  hereinbefore  awarded 
in  favor  of  the  complainants  be  satisfied  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  possession  and 
custody  of  the  United  States  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  payments  shall 
be  maae  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  complainants  per  capita,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1895. 


[For  former  decree  of  Jane  12, 1893,  see  annual  report  for  1894,  p.  617;  for  decree  of  United  States 

Supreme  Court  November  19,  1894,  ace  annual  report  1894.  p.  621.] 

Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  16856.) 

Johnson  Blackfeather,  principal  chief   of  the   Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  r.  The 

Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

PKCREE. 

At  a  Conrt  of  Claims  held  in  the  city  of  \Va«hington  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1895,  the  court,  in  pursuance  of  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  ordered  the  iollowing  decree  to  be  entered : 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  petition  filed  herein,  affirming  the  decision  of  this  court  therein  and  on  the  sup- 
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piemen tal  petition,  proofs,  and  arguments,  submitted  by  tbe  parties  respectively, 
and  the  court  having  heard  the  same  and  considered  the  just  rights  in  law  and 
equity  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who  are  settled  and  ineorporate<l  into  the  Cherokee 
Natkm,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  court  by  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  '*An  act  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  certain  claims  of  the  Shawnee  and 
Delaware  Indians  and  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  other  par- 
poses,"  approved  October  1,  1890. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  the  provision  of  article  15  of  the  treaty 
of  July  19,  1866,  miule  by  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  the  agreement  between  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees,  dated  .Inne  7,  1869, 
approved  by  the  President  June  9,  1869,  the  said  Shawnee  Indians  were  admitted 
into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  immu- 
nities and  to  participation  in  the  Cherokee  national  funds  aua  common  property  hi 
the  same  manner  ana  to  the  same  extent' as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood. 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council  of  May  18, 1883,  and  of  November  25, 1890,  ns  restricts  the  distri ba- 
llon of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  public  domain  to  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  by  blood,  be  held  and  deemed  contrary  to  and  in  derogation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trustees,  the 
United  States,  account  for,  render^and  pay  to  the  said  Shawnees  out  of  any  funds  of  the 
said  nation  in  its  national  treasury,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  as  trustee, 
not  specifically  appropriated  by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  out  of  funds  that  may  here- 
after come  to  the  posession  of  said  trustees  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  which  the  Shawnees  would  have  received  if  the 
before-mentioned  unconstitutional  restrictions  in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  claimants  in  this  suit  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  being  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Shawnee  blood  or 
parentage,  be  adjudged  and  decreed  to  be  entitled  to  participate  hereafter  in  the 
common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  may  be  entitled,  and  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  domain  or  common  property  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  -per  capita  at  any 
time  hereafter,  the  defendants,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  defendants,  the  United 
States,  as  trustees  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  perpetually  enjoined  and  forever  here- 
after prohibited  from  making  any  discrimination  between  the  Cherokee  citizens  of 
Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  and  Cherokee  citizens  of  Shawnee  blood  or  parentage, 
to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  as  to  the  participation  of  the  Shawnees  in 
the  two  funds  referred  to  in  the  two  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore 
declared  nno^nstltational,  which  sums  amount  in  aggregate  to  $S93,625;  that  such 
distribution  shall  be  based  on  the  agreement  and  stipulation  made  by  and  between 
the  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  said  Shawnees,  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  737  Shawnee  persons,  and  that  the  fund  so  ascer- 
tained, to  wit,  the  snm,  $21,852.05,  be  paid  by  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to  the  individual  Shawnees, 

Eer  capita  (according  to  the  above  numbers  of  737  Shawnee  persons),  who  would 
ave  been  entitled  to  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discrimina- 
tions in  said  statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  Charles  Brownell,  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  or  his  heirs, 
administrators,  and  executors,  or  assigns  in  this  case,  shallbe  10  per  centum  on  the 
amount  that  the  said  complainants  shall  receive  under  this  decree,  as  aforesaid, 
which  compensation  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  paid  upon  the  adjustment  and  receipt 
of  the  amounts  as  ascertained  and  paid  over  or  set  apart  t>o  said  Shawnees,  to  wit, 
10  per  centum  on  $21,852.05,  being  $2,185.20,  which  shjill  be  retained  from  said  judg- 
ment »nd  paid  to  said  Brownell  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  respondent,  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  pav  all  the  costs  of  this  suit,  and  that  there  be  paid  to  the  said  Charles 
Brownell,  in  addition  to  the  said  compensation  for  attorney's  fees,  out  of  the  raonejys 
as  herein  directed  in  this  decree  an  additional  sum  of  $300,  to  reimburse  him  lor 
monev  paid  by  him  for  the  costs  of  these  suits;  and  to  said  Johnson  Blackfeather, 
principal  chief,  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  his  expenses,  services,  and  time  necessarily  spent 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  same. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  conrt  that  during  the  pendency  of  the  original  suit  herein 
through  a  supplemental  petition  herein  filed  January  12,  1895,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  current  and 
contingent  expenses  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the 
fiscal  year  enmng  June  30, 1894,"  approved  March  3, 1893,  duly  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  the  snm  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  being  in  full  consid- 
eration for  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  which  the  said  nation  might  have 
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in  the  lands  lj[ing  west  of  96^  west  longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
Oatlet;''  and  it  further  appearing  that  of  the  said  sum  of  $8,595,736  the  sum  of 
$295,756  was  appropriated  by  said  act  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
made  immediately  available,  and  that  tbo  balance  thereof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000  was 
made  payable  in  five  annual  installments,  the  first  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1895,  and  all  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  i>er 
annum,  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  money  provided  in  said  act  to  be  paid  for 
the  purchase  of  said  Cherokee  Outlet,  to  pay  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees  their 
pro  rata  share  of  said  Outlet,  should  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
until  the  status  of  said  Delawares  and  Shawnee  Indians  should  be  determined  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  before  which  their  suits  were  then  pending,  and  also 
a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  freedmen  who  are  Cherokee  citizens,  as  the  same  shall 
be  determined  by  the  courts;  and  the  said  act  further  providing  that  if  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  deem  it  more  advantageous  to  their  peo- 
ple, they  might  issue  a  loan  for  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  deferred  payments, 
pledging  said  amounts  of  interest  and  principal  to  secure  payment  of  such  debt. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  has  borrowed  from 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $6,640,000  and  pledged  as  secu- 
rity therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid  falling  due  after  the  4th  day  of  March, 
lSd5f  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the  said  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  amounting 
to  $1,660,000,  has  been  retained  in  the  Trcasurv  of  the  United  States  from  which  to 
pay  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  freedmen  as  hereinbefore  set  forth :  and  it  appear- 
ing to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000,  so  borrowed  by  the  said  Cnerokee  Nation, 
has  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  to  the  exclusion  of 
complainants,  the  Shawnees ;  and  it  also  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  fnnd  now 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  demands  of  the  claimants,  the  Delawares  and  the 
freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  the  said  sum  of  $1,660,000;  and  it  also  further 
appearing  to  the  court  that  said  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  several  parties  in 
interest  the  full  amonnt  due  them  to  make  them  "equal  in  everv  respecf  to  the 
Native  Cherokee,  namely,  $265.70  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  of  $195,820.90,  as  asked 
for  in  the  said  supplemental  petition,  filed  January  12, 1895. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  there 
is  due  and  payable  to  the  claimants  out  of  said  fund  now  available  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  aforesaid,  on  said  supplemental  petition,  the  further  sum  of 
$226.69  per  capita,  or  a  total  sum  on  said  supplemental  petition  of  $167,070.53. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  whereas  the  defendant, 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  has  interposed  no  defense  to  the  claimant's  supplemental  peti- 
tion, filed  January  12, 1895,  for  the  recovery  of  the  additional  amonnt  due  the  Shaw- 
nees out  of  the  monevs  received  by  the  said  defendant  from  the  United  States  on  the 
Cherokee  Outlet,  and  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  distributed  as  aforesaid  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  Shawnees,  a  compensation  of  6  per  cent  is  hereby 
allowed  to  Charles  Brownell,  claimant's  attorney  of  record  herein,  as  his  fees  earned 
in  the  suit  embrace<l  in  said  supplemental  petition,  which  on  the  sum  available 
amounts  to  $10,024.23,  and  which  is  to  be  retained  from  the  money  awarded  to  the 
claimants  on  said  supplemental  petition  and  paid  to  said  attorney  of  record  herein 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  amonnt  herein 
allowed  Johnson  Blaekfeather,  principal  chief,  shall  be  reserved  from  the  judgment 
herein  awarded  the  claimants  and  paid  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  decree  in  this  suit,  entered  the 
12th  day  of  June,  1893,  be  extende<l  and  applied  to  the  fund  above  described,  now 
retained  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  awaiting  the  event  of  this  and 
other  suits  as  above  recited  and  set  forth;  and  that  the  judgment  on  the  original 
amended  petition,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $21,852.05,  and  the  sum  of  $167,070.53  entered 
on  the  supplemental  petition  added,  making  a  sum  total  of  $1^,^.55,  together 
with  the  amount  of  $2,300  additional  for  costs  of  the  suits  now  awarded  against  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  a  grand  total  of  $191,222.58,  be  paid  by  the  respondents,  the  United 
States,  out  of  that  fund,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2, 1895. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  complainants,  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  be  also  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  of 
$6,640,000  above  referred  to  and  described,  and  that  said  distribution  be  based  on  the 
agreement  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  parties  herein  and  approved 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  allowing  the  said  complainants,  the 
Shawnees,  737  persons. 

And  that  the  said  fund  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $191,222.58  (less  attorney's 
fees  and  Black  feather's  expenses  herein  found),  together  with  the  costs  of  suit,  less 
Brownell's  expenses  herein,  be  paid  by  the  Secretai'y  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  moneys  reserved  by  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita,  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
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same  if  the  uncoDRtitntional  restrictions  and  discriminations  above  referred  to  had 
not  existed  in  the  distribntion  of  the  said  fund  of  $6,640,000  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
complainants,  the  Shawnees  herein. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  if  the  judgments  hereinbe- 
fore decreed,  or  either  of  them,  be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  months 
from  the  time  a  copy  of  these  decrees  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States,  the  complainants,  the  Shawnees,  may  apply  to  this  court  for  such  further 
order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  may  be  meet,  and  that  if  any  further  proceeding  be  had 
under  this  decree  the  rights  of  the  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the  claimants  to  further 
costs  and  allowances  bo  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  determined  and  fixed  bv  the  court, 
and  the  court  re^erviBS  the  right  to  make  all  snoh  further  orders  in  and  hereof,  and 
grant  such  further  relief  on  application  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem  meet. 


INDIAN   LEGISLATION  PASSED   DURING  THE  THIRD   SESSION   OF  THE 

FIFTY'THIRD  CONGRESS. 

Chap.  50.  An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  correct  errors     January  26, 

wheredooble  allotments  of  land  nave  erroneously  been  made  to  an  Indian,  to  correct  1895. 

errors  in  patents,  and  for  other  purpo8e«.  ~  28  Stats.,  p.  041. 

Be  it  enaciid  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    „  ,  „  .     < 
States  of  America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  in  all  cases  where  it  shall    ^"**"*^  i     „\ 
appear  that  a  double  allotment  of  land  has  heretofore  been,  or  shall  niMrts^Md  pat^ 
hereafter  be,  wrongfully  or  erroneously  made  by  the  8ecre*.ary  of  the  ents  to  Indiana 
Interior  to  any  Indian  by  an  assumed  name  or  otherwise,  or  where  a  to  be  corrected, 
mistake  has  been  or  shall  be  made  in  the  description  of  the  land  in- 
serted in  any  patent,  said  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
during  the  time  that  the  United  States  may  hold  the  title  to  the  land 
in  trust  for  any  such  Indian  and  for  which  a  conditional  patent  may 
have  been  issued,  to  rectify  and  correct  such  mistake  and  cancel  any 
patent  which  may  have  been  erroneously  and  wrongfully  issned, 
whenever  in  his  opinion  the  same  ought  to  be  canceled  &r  error  in  the 
issue  thereof,  or  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian,  and,  if  possession 
of  the  original  patent  can  not  be  obtained,  such  cancellation  shall  he 
eflfective  if  made  upon  the  records  of  the  General  Land  OfiQce;  and  no 
proclamation  shall  be  necessary  to  open  the  lands  so  allotted  to  settle- 
ment. 

Approved,  January  26,  1895 


Chap.  81.  An  Act  grantins  right  of  way  to  the  Forest  City  and  Sioux  City  Rail-     February  12, 
road  Company  throngh  tho  hionx  Indian  Reservation.  1^5^ 

,      ^  .    ,     28SUts..p.653. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tie  right  of  way  is  hereby    Forest  City 

frantea,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Forest  City  and  Sioux  City  M»d  Sioux  City 
ailroad  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  general  Jj^y '"^•^j™^ 
incorporation  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  its  successors  or  assigns,  ^J t  ©f  way, 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  its  railroad  through  Sioux  Indian 
the  lands  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Sioux  Indians  and  commonly  R®««rv*t ion,  8. 
known  as  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the    location 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dewey  County,  South  Dakota, 
opposite  Forest  City,  Potter  County,  South  Dakota,  running  thence 
by  the  most  practicable  route  in  a  southwesterly  course  between  the 
Cheyenne  and  Moreau  rivers  to  the  city  of  Deadwood  or  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota :  Provided^  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  granted    Proviio. 
shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  are    Reversion,  etc. 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 
roa<l  line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  by  said 
railway  company  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  from 
which  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Sec  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall    width,  etc. 
be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  saia  railroad 
as  aforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from 
said  lands  adjacent  to  the  Tine  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth,  and 
timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground 
adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine    stations,  etc. 
shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  lengjth 
for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its 
road.    That  whenever  said  right  of  way  is  on  land  opened  for  settle-    Use  of  public 
ment  and  belonging  to  the  Government  said  company  shall  be  granted  hmds. 
said  right  of  way,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
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VoLi8,p.482.  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  entitled  "An  Bct 
granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  thVongh  the  puhlic  lands  of 
the  United  States/'  except  that  said  right  of  way  shall  be  granted  to 
the  extent  hereinbefore  provided. 

Damaged,  etc.,     Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
to  indiaiiH.  fix  the  amonut  of  compensation  to  bo  paid  the  Indians  for  such  ri^hi 

of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof, 
and  also  to  ascertain  and  tix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made 
individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  bv  them  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  road  |  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall 
vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  "way 

Consent,  et<;.,  herein  provided  for  until  the  consent  of  such  Indians  as  are  entitled 
of  Indiana.  to  such  compensation  shall  be  obtained  thereto  in  each  manner  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  and  until  plate  thereofl 
made  upon  actnal  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  ana 
including  the  points  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side 
tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid 

Sarreys.etc.  has  been  fixed  and  paid;  and  the  surveys,  construction,  and  operation 
of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

Aaaignmrnt,     Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortffaee 
®t«-  this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shaU  be 

Provisos.  completed :  Provided^  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise, 

Mortgago.        topjether  with  the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete 

Confltrnction.  saidroml:  And  provided  further  y  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall  bo 
lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  tne  road  is  constructed  and 
in  running  order  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Amendmont,  g^c.  5.  That  Congress  shall  liave  at  all  times  power  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  this  act  and  revoke  all  rights  hereunder. 

Approved,  February  12,  1895. 


Febrnary  18,     Chap.  95  An  Act  granting  to  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway  Com- 

1895. pany  a  right  of  way  through  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  in  tho  Territory  of 

~  28Stat«i.,p.C66".  Arizona. 

Gila  Valley,  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United 
Globe  and  North  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  there  is  hereby  granted  to 
Company  gran^  *^®  ^*^*  Valley,  Globe  and  Nor  then  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 
ed  right  of  way,  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
San  Carloa  In-  and  to  its  nssigus,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad 
dian  ^tf  ^^"^  ***  ^^^  ^^^  *  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
•  Keservation  in  said  Territory,  entering  the  reservation  on  the  south 

Location.  g\^Q  of  the  Gila  Kiver  about  seven  miles  below  Fort  Thomas,  continu- 

ing down  said  Gila  River  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction,  cross- 
ing the  same  at  or  near  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency;  thence  runnings 
up  or  near  the  San  Carlos  River  in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  or 
near  Aliso  Creek ;  thence  along  or  near  Aliso  Creek  in  a  generally  west- 
erly or  northwesterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Globe,  in  Gila  County, 
Arizona,  by  such  route  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  company. 
Width,  etc.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tral line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  take  from  tho  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone, 
and  earth  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad ;  also  grounds 
Stations,  etc.  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  maohine 
shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length 
for  each  station,  and  to  an  exten*;  not  exceeding  one  station  for  each 
Provisos.  ten  miles  of  road  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation:  Provided, 

That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except  in 
Rerernion,  etc.  gm-h  manner  and  for  such  pnr]>ose8  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad  line,  and  when 
any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  such  portion  shall  revert  to 
the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  be  talcen: 
Provided  further  f  That  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway 
Consent  ofCO™P*°y  i^  or  t«  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for 
Indians  until  the  consent  of  such  Indians  as  are  entitled  to  such  compensa- 

tion shall  be  obtained  thereto  in  such  manner  aa  the  Preaident  of  the 
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United  States  shall  direct,  and  nntil  plats  thereof,  made  npon  actnal    Approval  of 
snrvey,  for  the- definite  location  of  said  railway,  and  inclnding  the  P^*^  ®**'- 
points  for    station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks, 
tum-onts,  and  water  stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior,  and  nntil   the  compensation  provided 
for  has  been  fixed  and  paid :  And  provided  further^  That  when  any    Highways, 
pnblic  road  or  highway  is  interfered  with  by  said  railway  said  com- 
pany shall    repair  the  same  or  construct  a  new  road  where  such 
interference  may  occur  in  such  manner  as  not  to  oostruct  the  public 
use  of  such  road  or  highway. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any    Compematioii. 
land,  claim,  or  improvements  held  by  individual  occupants  according 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States  compensation  shall  be  made 
such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.    In  case  of  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Arizona  nhall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition  of  either 
party,  to  determine  such  just  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Arizona  provided  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is 
taken  for  railroad  purposes;  and  the  amount  of  damages  resulting  to 
the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  pertaining  to  said  reservation  in  their 
tribal  capacity,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through 
such  lands  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval:  Provided^     Pnnito. 
hovceveTj  That  said  railroad  company  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the    Constrnction 
Interior  a  bond,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  Secre-  {j^**^^*'*  on  filing 
tary  shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation  "**"*'• 
for  said  right  of  way  to  said  individual  occupants  and  to  said  tribe  or 
tribes,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  said  company  may  thereupon  pro- 
ceed to  construct  and  operate  its  railroad  across  said  reservation. 

Skc.  3.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of    Mspa. 
its  line  through  said  reservation,  and  inclnding  the  grounds  for  sta- 
tion buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water 
stations,  to  be  filed  in  the  oflfice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said    Snrr«ying. 
reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  rail- 
road: Provided^  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located  and  constructed    ProvUo. 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  under  such  rules  and    Regulations, 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com-    Completion, 
pany  unless  the  road  shall  bo  constructed  through  the  said  reservation 
within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  shall  have  at  all  times  power  to  alter,  amend.     Amendment, 
or  repeal  this  Act  and  revoke  all  rights  hereonder.  •**'• 

Approved,  February  18, 1895. 


Crap.  113.  An  Art  to  rtlsprovo  the  troaly  licrotofore  madn  with  the  Sonthern     FobrnarrM 
Vie  Indians  to  bo  romoveil  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  au«l  providing  for  Bcttlinij  thom  1395  ' 

down  in  severalty  where  they  may  so  elect  and  are  qualified,  and  to  settle  all  those        ' 

not  electing  to  take  lands  in  severalty  on  the  west  forty  miles  of  present  ro8<»rvatlon     28  Stats   n  677 
and  in  portions  of  New  Mexico,  antf  for  other  purposes,  and  to  carry  out  the  pro-  '' 

visions  of  the  treaty  with  said  Indians  Juno  flfteentn,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprefentaiiree  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  agreement  made  by    Southern  Ute 
J.  Montgomery  Smith,  Thomas  S.  Childs,  and  R.  B.  Weaver,  commis- ^";***n/».  9"*o- 
Bioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Southern  Ute  ^rij^"*;^ '^^c®*'"' 
Indians  of  Colorado,  bearing  date  November  thirteenth,  eighteen  hnn-    Voi.  25,'  p.  133. 
dred  and  eighth-eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  annulled,  and  the 
treaty  made  with  said  Indians  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and    "^ol.  21, p.  IM. 
eigh^,  be  carried  out  as  herein  provided,  and  as  further  provided  by 
general  law  for  settling  Indians  in  severalty. 

Sec.  2.  That  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the    Allotment  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  allotment  of  land,  in  severalty,  to  ^"****"^- 
be  made  to  such  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  as  may  elect    Po»t,  p.  894. 
and  be  considered  by  him  qualitied  to  take  the  same  out  of  the  agri- 
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Vol.  21,  p.  199. 


Proviso. 
Tribal  riehtfl. 
ReservAtfon  for 


Agency. 

Surplus  laoda 
open  to  eettle- 
ment. 


cultural  lands  embraced  in  their  present  reservation  in  Colorado,  snoli 
allotments  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  enti- 
tled ''An  Act  to  accept  and  ratif^^  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  con- 
federated bands  of  iJte  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reser- 
vation in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,"  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  as  far  as  applicable  hereto,  and  the  treaties  heretofore  made 
with  said  Indians :  Prorided^  That  Indians  taking  allotments  as  herein 
provided  shall  retain  their  interest  in  all  tribal  property. 
Sec.  3.  That  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  such 

lodiaDB  not  tak-  of  said  Indians  as  may  not  elect  or  be  deemed  qualified  to  take  allot- 

ing  allotments,  ments  of  land  in  severalty,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  there 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  set  apart  and  reserved  all  that  portion  of  their 
present  reservation  lying  west  of  the  range  line  between  ranges 
thirteen  and  fourteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  and 
also  all  of  townships  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  of  ranges  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  sixteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian  ana 
lying  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  subject,  however,  to  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  erect  and  maintain  agency  buildings  thereon 
and  to  grant  rights  of  way  through  the  same  for  railroads,  irrigation 
ditches,  highways,  and  other  necessary  purposes;  and  the  Govern- 
ment shall  maintain  an  agency,  at  some  suitable  place  on  said  lands 
so  reserved. 

Sec.  4 .  That  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  passage  of 
this  Act  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  lands  embraced  within  the  present  reservation  of 
said  Indians  except  such  portions  as  may  have  been  allotted  or 
reserved  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceaing  sections  of  this  Act, 
open  to  occupancy  and  settlement,  and  thereupon  said  lands  shall  be 
and  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  and, 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  desert,  homestead,  and  town-site 
laws  and  the  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  coal,  mineral,  stone,  and 
timber  lands;  but  no  homestead  settler  shall  receive  a  title  to  any 
portion  of  such  lands  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  and  shall  be  required  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  fifty  cents 
^  ,»^^^.  per  acre  at  the  time  filing  is  made  upon  any  of  said  lands:  Provided, 

Vppraisal,etc.,  That  before  said  lands  shall  be  open  to  public  settlement  the  Secre- 

ofimprovementH.  tary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  improvements  belonging  to  the 

Indians  on  the  lands  now  occupied  by  them  to  be  appraised  and  sold 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  except  improvements  on  lands 
allotted  to  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
No  sale  of  such  improvements  shall  be  made  for  less  than  the 
appraised  value,  and  the  several  f>urchaBers  of  said  improvements 
shall,  for  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, have  the  preference  right  of  entry  of  the  lands  upon  which  the 
improvements  purchased  by  him  are  situated :  J'rovided  further ,  That 
the  said  purchase  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  And 
jrrorided  further,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  improvements 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  owning  the  sanie. 
Disposal  of  re-     Sec.  5.  That  out  of  the  moneys  first  realized  from  the  sale  of  said 

coipts  from  sales,  lands  SO  opened  up  to  public  settlement  there  shall  bo  paid  to  said 

Indians  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  follows:  Five  thousand 
dollars  annually,  for  ten  years,  and,  when  paid,  the  money  to  be 
equally  divided  among  all  of  said  Indians  per  capita,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex;  also  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  said  proceeds 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  invest  the 
same  in  sheep  and  divide  the  said  sheep  among  the  said  Indians  per 
capita  equally,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex ;  also  to  Ignacio,  head  chief; 
to  Buckskin  Charlie,  as  chief  the  Moaches,  and  Mariano,  as  chief  of 
the  Weemiuuches,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  each;  also  to 
Tapucke  and  Tabewatch,  as  chiefs  of  the  Capotes,  the  sum  of  two 
l,e hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each;  th.at  the  balance  of  the  money  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  lands,  after  deducting  expenses  of  sale  and  sur- 
vey, shall  be  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  8tates  in  trust  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  said  Southern  I'te  Indians.  That  nothing 
herein  provided  shall  in  any  manner  be  construed  to  change  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  said  Indians  under  any  other  exisiting  treaty 
regarding  any  annuities  or  trust  funds  or  the  interest  thereon. 


Provisos. 


Maximuro. 
Proceeds. 


For  capita. 


Sheep. 
Chiefs. 


Balance  to 
held  in  trust. 
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Src.  6.  Tbat  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect    Coii«ent  of  In- 
only  upon  the  acceptance  thereof  and  consent  thereto  by  a  majority  d**""- 
of  all  the  male  adult  Indians  now  located  or  residing  upon  the  reser- 
vation, which  acceptance  shall  be  at  once  obtained  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Approved,  February  20,  1895. 


Chap.  114.  An  Act  For  the  relief  of  oertain  Winnebago  Indiiuis  in  Kinneaota.         February  20 

im. 

Whereas  by  the  fourth  section  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the    osstat*      67o 
removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  their  reserva-     preambi^ 
tion  in  Minnesota  for  their  benefit,"  approved  Febrnary  twenty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secre-    VoL  12,  p. 659. 
tnry  of  the  Interior  to  allot  to  said  Indians  in  severalty  '^ands  which 
they  may  respectively  cultivate  and  improve,  not  exceeding  eighty 
acres  to  each  nead  of  a  family  other  than  to  the  chiefs  to  whom  larger 
nllotments  maybe  made,  which  lands,  when  so  allotted,  shall  be  vested 
in  said  Indian  and  his  heirs,  without  the  right  of  alienation,  and  shall 
be  evidenced  by  patent;''  and 

Whereas  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  yoLl6,p.3n. 
approved  July  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  tne  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  "directM  to  cause  to  be  investigated  and  to  deter- 
mine the  claims  of  certain  Indians  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  now  law- 
fully residing  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  issue  patents,  without  the 
right  of  alienation,  to  those  of  them  whom  he  shall  find  to  be  entitled 
thereto  for  the  lands  heretofore  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,"  and  so 
forth;  and 

Whereas  by  the  Indian  appropriation  Act  approved  May  twenty-  VoL  17,  p.  186. 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -two,  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  said  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  ''to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  patented  to  each  and  every  Winnebago 
Indian  lawfully  resident  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  date  of  this 
Act,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  said  two  sections,  an  allot- 
ment of  land,"  and  so  forth ;  and 

Whereas  such  a  restriction  for  all  time,  without  the  right  of  aliena- 
tion, by  anyone,  under  any  circumstances,  is  an  entailment  upon  the 
land,  which  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  desirable :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Winnebago  In- 
Statei  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ^  That  the  fourth  and  ninth  dian»,  Minn.      • 
sections  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  eighteen  aUeulaiidar 
hundred  and  seventy,  respectively,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  lands 
of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  alienation  and  conveyance  of  said  lands, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  February  20, 1895. 


Crap.  145.  An  Act  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  Judges  of  the     March  1,  1895. 
United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatlves  of  the  United 


28SUt8.,p.e93. 


States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  territory  known  as  x^J"^**"  ^®'''"** 
the  Indian  Territory,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States    •/hroe  judicial 
court  in  said  Territory,  is  hereby  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  districts  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  districts,  and  at    ^<"^»  p. 966. 
least  two  terms  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall 
be  held  eaoh  year  at  each  place  of  holding  court  in  each  district  at  such 
regular  times  as  the  judge  for  such  district  shall  fix  and  determine. 

The  northern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Creek  country,  all  of    Northern   dis- 
the  Seminole  country,  all  of  the  Cherokee  country,  all  of  the  country  ^"ct. 
occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  and  the 
town  site  of  the  Miami  Townsite  Company,  and  the  places  of  holding 
courts  in  said  district  shall  bo  at  Vinita,  Miami,  Tahlequah,  and 
Musoogeo. 
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Central    d  i  s  -     The  central  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Choctaw  country,  and  the 
ti^ct.  places  of  holding  courts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  8oath  McAlester, 

Atoka,  Antlers,  and  Cameron. 

Southern  dis-     The  southern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Chickasaw  country, 
irlct.  and  the  places  of  holding  courts  in  said  district  shall  be  at  Ardmore, 

Purcoll,  Pauls  Valley,  Ryan,  and  Chickasha. 

Two  additional     Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
Judges.  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  additional  judges  of  the 

United  States  court  in  said  Indian  Teritory,  who  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment,  unless  sooner  removed  as  provided  by  law,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  northern  district  and  the  other  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  southern  district  ;  and  the  jud^e  of  the  United  States 
court  now  in  office  shall,  from  and  after  said  appointments,  be  the 
judge  of  the  central  district,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  and  during  the  x)eriod  of  their  service  said 
judges  shall  reside  in  the  judicial  districts  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed; and  said  judges  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts 
shall  each  take  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  the 
judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.    The  jndge  for  each 

Salaries,  etc.  district  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and 
allowed  his  necessary  expenses  when  holding  court  away  from  home, 
the  same  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  like 
manner  as  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts.  If  the  appointment  of  said  judges,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  not  be  made  during  the  present  session,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  empowered  to  make  such 
appointment  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

Powers  of     The  judges  shall  have,  within  the  judicial  districts  for  which  they 
iudgos.  are  appointed,  all  such  authority,  both  in  term  time  and  vacation,  as 

to  all  matters  and  causes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  pending  or  that  may 
be  brought  in  said  districts,  and  shall  have  the  same  superintending 
control  over  commissioners'  courts  therein,  and  the  same  authority  iu 
the  judicial  districts,  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  prohibition, 
injunction,  mandamus,  certiorari,  and  other  remedial  and  hnal  process 
as  is  now  by  law  vested  in  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  or  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 

Service  in  States.  The  judge  of  each  district  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
other  districts.  ^qJ^  court  in  any  other  district  for  the  trial  of  any  case  which  the 
judge  of  said  other  district  is  disqualified  from  trying,  and  the  dis- 
quali6cations  under  this  Act  shall  be  the  same  as  are  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  disqualify  the  circuit  judges  of  that 
State,  except  that  no  judge  shall  be  disqualified  by  the  filing  of  an 
affidavit  of  his  prejudice.  And  whenever  on  account  of  sickness,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  the  judge  of  any  district  is  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  either  of  the  other  judges  may  act  in  his  stead, 
in  term  time  or  in  vacation. 

Temporar.v      Until  the  appointment  and  qualificationof  said  judges  of  the  north- 

authority  of  em  and  southern    districts,  respectively,  the  judge  of  the  United 

present  judge.     States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  continue  to  perform  all  the 

duties  and  exercise  all  the  authority  that  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be, 

conferred  upon  him  as  such  judge. 

Attorneys  »nd     There  shall  be  appointed  by  tne  President  an  attorney  and  marshal 

marshals.  for  said  court  in  each  of  said  districts,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for 

four  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  appointed  and 

qualified,  and  they  shall  discharge  the  like  duties  as  other  United 

States  attorneys  and  marshals.    Each  of  said  marshals  shall  appoint 

Deputy  mar- 0116  or  more  deputies,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers,  perform  the 
shals.  like  duties,  and  be  removable  in  like  manner  as  other  deputy  United 

States  marshals;  and  said  marshals  shall  give  bond,  with  two  or  more 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  for  said  district,  in  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  as  by  law  required  in  regard  to  the 
bonds  of  other  United  States  marshals.    The  United  States  attorney 

Presen  t  offi-  ^^^  *^®  Indian  Territory  shall  be  the  distric   attorney  for  the  northern 
ciais.  district  ns  herein  created,  and  the  marshal  in  the  Indian  Territory 

shall'be  the  marshal  for  said  ceuti-al  district  after  this  Act  goes  into 
effect. 

Salaries  etc  Kach  of  the  district  attorneys  in  said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salarv 
of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  each  of  the  marshals  shall 
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xeceive  a  salary  of  foar  thonsand  dollars  per  aimain ;  and  each  of  his 
depntieSy  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  nnleMS  a  greater  number  be 
specially  authorized  by  order  of  the  district  judge,  entered  of  record, 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
and  his  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence 
while  on  duty,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  for  the  district  for  which 
he  is  appointed :  Provided^  That,  in  case  of  enierjijency,  either  of  said    f  JS^jf*** . , 

i'udges  may  authorize  the  appointment  of  as  many  deputy  marshals  as  uty  mlrSiida  ^^ 
le  may  deem  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  suppression     ^ 
of  crime,  and  such  deputies  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  and 
expenses  of  travel  for  the  time  they  may  serve  as  regular  deputy  mar- 
shals: And  provided  further,  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United     ^ggjataut  at- 
States  may,  if  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be  necessary,  appoint  an  assist-  torueys. 
ant  attorney  for  each  of  said  districts. 

Ssc.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court,  in  the  Indian    clerks. 
Territory,  now  in  office,  shall  be  clerk  of  the  southern  district,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  central  and  northern  districts  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  respective  judges  thereof,  and  the  clerk  of  each  district  shall 
reside  and  keep  his  office  at  one  of  the  places  of  holding  court  in  his    t)|.4|^ 
district.    He  shall  perform  the  same  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
liabilities  as  clerks  of    district   courts  of  the  United  States,  and, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties,  he  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  five 
thonsand  dollars,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
judge  of  the  district,  conditioned  that  ho  will  faithfully  discharge  his    D^pQ^jeg 
duties  as  required  by  law.    Each  of  said  clerks  shall  appoint  a  deputy        ^ 
clerk  for  each  court  in  his  district  where  he  himself  does  not  reside. 
Such   deputy  clerk  shall  keep  his  office  and  reside  at  the  place 
appointed  for  holding  the  court  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall 
keep  the  records  of  said  court  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thou-    proviso. 
sand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum:  Provided^  That  the  appoint-    ApproVftlof 
ment  of  such  deputy  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  district,  deputies, 
and  may  be  annulled  by  said  judge  for  cause,  wbicn  shall  be  stated 
on  the  records  of  the  court,  and  the  clerk  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
official  acts  and  negligence  of  his  deputies.    Each  of  the  clerks  in    gaigrfeg  ^tc 
said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salary  of  throe  thousand  dollars  per  ' 

annum,  aud  in  all  cases  where  said  clerks  are  authoiized  or  required 
to  perform  duties  other  than  those  performed  by  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
retain,  Xor  their  own  use  and  benefit,  such  fees  as  may  be  allowed  by 
law  for  such  services. 

Sec.  4.  That  each  judge  of  said  court  shall  have  the  powers  con-    CommiMioners 
ferred  by  law  upon  the  United  States  circuit  courts  to  appoint  com-  autboriKed. 
missioncrs  within  the  district  in  which  he  presides,  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  shall  be  duly  enrolled  attorneys  of  some 
court  of  record  of  the  United  States  or  of  some  State,  and  shall  be 
competent  and  of  good  standing,  and  shall  be  known  as  United  States 
commissioners,  but  not  exceeding  six  commissioners  shall  be  appointed    ^i°iit. 
for  any  district  hereinbefore  constituted :  Provided,  That  the  present    ProviM. 
commissioners  shall  be  included  in  that  number  and  shall  hold  office  ^.j^®*®"*  **™' 
under  their  existing  appointments,  subject  to  removal  by  the  judge  of 
the  district  where  said  commissioners  reside,  for  causes  prescribed  by 
law.    The  judge  for  each  district  may  fix  the  place  where,  or  the  time 
when,  each  commissioner  shall  hold  his  regular  terms  of  court. 

The  order  appointing  such  commissioners  shall  be  in  writinp^  and  Appointment, 
shall  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  district 
for  which  they  are  appointed;  and  such  order  shall  designate,  by 
metes  and  bounds,  tne  portion  of  the  district  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  They  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  commissioners  of  the  Powers, 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  ex  officio  notaries 
public  and  ex  officio  Justices  of  the  peace  -within  and  for  the  portion 
of  the  district  for  which  they  are  appointed,  aud  shall  have  the  power 
as  such  to  solemnize  marriages. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  forty-five  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the    Arkansas 
General  Laws  of  Arkansas,  eutitled  ''Criminal  law,''  except  as  to  the  criminal  law  and 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  mentioned  in  the  proviso  of  this  section,  aud  procedure  in 
chapter  forty-six  of  said  laws  of  Arkansas,  contained  in  said  digest,    '^' 
entitled  ''Criminal  procedure,"  and  chapter  ninety  one  of  said  general 
laws,  regulating  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  before  justices  of  the    Jurisdiction. 
peace  in  civil  cases,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  extended  to  aud  put  in 
force  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  said  pro- 
▼isloiifl  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian 
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ProvUo.  Territory :  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  the  laws  of  the  United 

In   confliotiDK  States  and  the  said  criminal  laws  of  Arkansas  have  provided  for  the 

StatM  laws    to  punishment  of  the  same  offenses  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 

pivvail.  covern  as  to  said  offenses,  except  for  the  crime  of  larceny,  the  pun- 

L^«ny    ex  -  ishment  for  which  shall  be  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 

oepted.  ^f  Arkansas,  any  law  in  force  in  said  Indian  Territory  to  the  contrary 

notwithstanding. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  such  commissioners  as  justices  of  the 

Commissioners  P^Ace  in  Civil  cases  shall,  in  all  those  classes  of  cases  where  jurisdic- 

to   have   exclu-  tion  is  by  this  Act  conferred  upon  the  United  States  court  in  the 

sive  jurisdiction  Indian  Territory,  he  exclusive  where  the  amount  or  value  of  the 

under  $100.  demand  or  of  the  property  or  thing  in  controversy  does  not  exceed 

one  hundred  dollars. 

Criminal  juris-     That  said  commissioners,  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace  in  criminal 

diction.  cases,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hold  preliminary  examinations  and 

discharge,  hold  to  bail,  or  commit  in  cases  of  offenses  which,  under 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  Territory,  amount  to  felonies. 
Appeals.  Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Ter- 

ritory, in  said  districts,  respectively,  from  the  final  Indgment  of  said 
commissioners,  acting  as  justices  oV  the  peace,  in  all  cases;  and  such 
appeals  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  that  appeals  may  he  taken  from 
the  final  judgments  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter  ninety-one  in  civil  cases  and  chapter  forty-six  in 
Protito.  criminal  cases  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas :  Provided,  That  no  appeal  shall 

Limit.  be  allowed  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  exclu- 

sive of  cost,  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars.    Each  of  said  commis- 
Salariss.  sioners  in  said  Territory  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  all  fees  collected  by  him  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  district. 
Constables  au-     Sec.  5.  That  the  judge  in  each  district  may  appoint  a  constable  for 
thorised.  each  of  said  commissioners'  districts  so  designatea  by  the  court,  which 

appointments  shall  be  in  writing  and  spread  upon  the  records  of  one 
of  the  courts  in  said  districts,  and  the  constable  so  appointed  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  required  of  constables  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  chapter  twenty-four  of  Mansfield's  Digest.  Each  of  said 
Salary.  constables  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred'  dollars  per  annum. 

Each  of  said  commissioners  and  constables  shall  keep  a  carefnl  account 
feM^^tc**^     •^of  all  fees,  fines,  and  costs  collected  by  him,  and  shall  settle  with  and 
'  ^   '  pay  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  every  quarter, 

who  shall  pay  the  same  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Unite<l  States.    Said 
commissioners  and  constables,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
Bonds     an  d  *^®*''  duties,  shall  execute  to  tne  United  States,  for  the  security  of  the 
oiiths.  puhlic,  a  good  and  sufiQcient  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollani. 

to  be  approved  by  the  judge  appointing  him,  conditioned  that  he  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  omce  and  account  for  all  moneys 
coming  into  his  hands;  and  he  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  faithfully  perform  the  duties 
required  of  him,  which  bond  and  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  in 
the  district  for  which  the  appointment  is  made. 
Jurors.  Sec.  6.  That  jurors  for  each  term  of  said  court  in  each  district  shall 

be  selected  and  summoned  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  now  in  force  in  said  Territory. 
Prosecutions     ®^^'  ^'  That  all  prosecntions  for  crimes  or  offenses  of  which  the 
to  be  within  dis- United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
trict  of  offense,    shall  be  had  within  the  district  in  which  said  offense  shall  have  been 
committed,  and  in  the  court  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  committed,  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  on  motion  to 
Civil  suits.       transfer  the  trial  of  the  case  from  one  court  to  another.    All  civil 
suits  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants reside  or  may  be  found;  but  if  there  are  two  or  more  defendanto 
residing  in  different  districts  the  action  may  be  brought  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  either  of  the  defendants  may  reside  or  be  found;  and 
if  a  resident,  in  the  court  nearest  to  his  residence.    All  cases  shall  be 
Change    of  tried  in  the  court  to  which  the  process  is  returnable,  unless  a  change 
venue.  of  venue  is  allowed,  in  which  case  the  court  shall  change  the  venue 

to  the  nearest  place  of  holding  court,  within  the  district,  and  any 
civil  oanse  may  be  removed  to  another  district  for  trial  if  the  court 
shall  so  order,  on  the  appllcatiou  of  either  party. 
Punishment     Sec.  8.  That  any  person,  whether  an  Indian  or  otherwise,  who  shall, 
for  sale,  etc.,  of  in  gaid  Territory,  manufacture,  sell,  giveaway,  or  in  any  manner,  or  by 
liquors.  ^^y  nj^ans  furnish  to  anyone,  either  for  himself  or  another,  any  vinous^ 
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malt,  or  fermented  liqnon,  or  any  other  intoxioatinff  drinks  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  whether  medicated  or  not,  or  who  snail  carry,  or  in 
any  manner  have  carried,  into  said  Territory  any  such  liquors  or 
drinks,  or  who  shall  be  interested  in  Bncih  manufacture,  sale,  giving 
away,  furnishing  to  anyone,  or  carrying  into  said  Territory  any  of 
such  liquors  or  drinks,  shall,  upon  oonyiction  thereof,  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall    Exclusive  ju- 
have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  coomiitted  m  said  risdiotion    of 
Territory,  of  which  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  ^^• 
now  has  jurisdiction,  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  of 
all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  committed  in  said 
Territory,  except  such  oases  as  the  United  States  court  at  Paris,  Texas, 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  shall  have  acquired 
jurisdiction  of  before  that  time;  and  shall  have  such  original  juris- 
diction of  civil  cases  as  is  now  vested  in  the  United  States  court  in  the    Civil  actious. 
Indian  Territory,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  tried  before 
said  commissioners,  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace,  where  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  exceeds  twenty  dollars. 

AU  laws  heretofore  enacted  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  United    Junsdiction  of 
States  ooarts  held  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  outside  of  the  courts  in  Sutes 
limits  of  Uie  Indian  Teiritory,  as  defined  by  law,  as  to  offenses  com-'^^*^  ^' 
mitted  in  said  Indian  Territory,  as  herein  provided,  are  luereby  repealed, 
to  take  effect  on  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six ;    Effect. 
and  the  jurisdiction  now  conferred  by  law  upon  said  courts  is  hereby 
given  ftrom  and  after  the  date  aforesaid  to  the  United  States  court  in 
the  Indian  Territory :  Pramdedf  That  in  all  criminal  cases  where  said    ProvUo. 
courts  outside  of  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have,  on  September  first,    pending  cases, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  acquired  jurisdiction,  they  shall 
retain  jurisdiction  to  try  and  finally  dispose  of  such  cases.    Every  case, 
eivil  or  criminal,  pending  in  the  united  States  court  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  by  the  court  where  the  same  is 
pending,  unless  the  venue  therein  be  changed,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshals  appointed  under    Court  rooms, 
this  act  to  provide,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  cite, 
judge  of  the  district,  suitable  buildings  and  rooms  for  noldin^  said 
courts  in  their  respective  districts.    Tney  shall  also  procure  suitable 
offices  for  the  clerks  and  marshals.    Any  contract  for  these  purposes 
shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  only  after  personal  inspection  of  the 
premises  leased,  and  any  contract  for  a  period  longer  than  six  months 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  approval.    Said  mar- 
shals shall  also  provide  suitable  prisons  in  each  district  at  the  places    custody    of 
of  holding  said  court  for  the  confinement  and  safe-keeping  of  all  prisoners, 
prisoners  committed  by  said  court  and  the  commissioners  appointed 
nnder  this  act,  and  all  other  prisoners  in  legal  custody. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  judges  of  said  court  shall  constitute  a  court  of    Court  of  ap- 
appeals,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  judge  oldest  in  commission  as  peals, 
chief  justice  of  said  court;  and  said  cot^  shall  have  such  jurisdic-    jurisdiction, 
tion  and  powers  in  said  Indian  Territory  and  such  general  superin- 
tending control  over  the  courts  thereof  as  is  conferred  upon  the 
supreme  court  of  Arkansas  over  the  courts  thereof  by  the  laws  of  said 
State,  as  provided  by  chapter  forty  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  provisions  of  said  chapter,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  said  supreme  court  of  Arkansas  as 
to  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  as  to  the  trial  and  decision  of 
causes,  so  for  as  they  are  applicable,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory;  and  appeals    nit     i    „ 
and  writs  of  error  from  said  court  in  said  districts  to  said  appellate  pjjjj^  ^^  Vrits 
court,  in  criminal  cases,  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  of  error, 
chapter  forty-six  of  said  Mansfield's  Digest^  by  this  act  put  in  force 
in  tne  Indiim  Territory.    But  no  one  of  said  Jud^s  shall  sit  in  said 
appellate  court  in  the  determination  of  any  cause  in  which  an  appeal 
is  prosecuted  from  the  decision  of  any  coiirt  over  which  he  presided. 
In  case  of  said  presiding  judge  being  absent,  the  judge  next  oldest  in 
commission  shall  preside  over  said  appellate  court,  and  in  such  case 
two  of  said  judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum.    In  all  cases  where  the    Qaorom. 
court  is  equally  divided  in  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
shall  stand  affirmed. 
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Appeals,  etc.,  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decision  of  said  appellate 
to  circuit  court  court  shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
of  appeals.  ^^^  ^j^^  eighth  judicial  circuit  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 

regulations  as  appeals  are  taken  from  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 

Clerk  to  court  States.    Said  appellate  court  shall  appoint  its  own  clerk,  who  shall 

of  appeals.  j^^j^  jjjg  office  at  the  pleasure  of  said  court,  and  who  shall  receive  a 

salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum.    The  marshal 
of  the  district  wherein  such  appellate  court  snail  beheld  shall  be  mar 
shal  of  such  court.    Said   appellate  court  shall  be  held  at  South 
Terms.  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  it  shall  hold  two  terms  in 

each  year,  at  such  times  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 

court. 
Pees  to  offi-     gEc,  12.  That  there  shall  be  allowed  to  said  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
*^'  s     Title  clerks  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  district  courts  the  same  fees  as  are 
xiil,  ch.  16,  p.  alio  wed  to  like  officers  in  chapter  sixteen,  title  judiciary,  of  the  Re  vised 
153.  *  '      Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  as  are  allowed  in  chapter  sixty- 

three  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  in  all  cases  where  such  fees  or  taxed 
costs  are  paid  by  individuals  or  corporations,  and  they  shall  each  keep 
careful  account  of  all  such  fees  collected  by  him,  and  account  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  all  of  the  same  in  excess  of  their  respec- 
tive salaries,  makiug  settlement  therefor  with  said  clerk  at  the  end  of 
each  ouarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  the  said  clerk  of  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  pay  the  moneys  or*  fees  so 
received  by  him  to  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 
Laws  to  remain  Sec.  13.  That  none  of  the  provisions  of  any  other  acts,  or  of  any  of 
hi  force.  ^jj^  j^^g  ^f  ^jj^  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  heretofore 

put  in  force  in  said  Indian  Territory,  except  so  far  as  they  oome  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  intended  to  be  repealed,  or 
in  any  manner  afi'ected  by  this  act,  but  all  such  acts  and  laws  are  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  in  said  Territory. 
Approved,  March  1, 1895. 


March  2, 1895.       CHAP.  176.  An  Act  to  amend  section  nine  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  aatborlse 
gastata   n  744  ^l*®  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  to  ponstruct  and  operate  a 
•  If.  i«».  j^nUfoad,  telejcraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other 
purposes.*' 

Indian    Terri-     ^e  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United 

to^.  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  nine  of  an  Act 

Right  of  way  uppjoye^  February  twenty -seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

PittebS?^  and  *£ree,  entitled  *' An  Act  to  authorize  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 

Gulf  Railroad  Gulf  Railroad  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad,  telegraph, 

aompany,amend-  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  pur- 

^Vol  27  n  490    P^scs,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 

.  P'  w.   41  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,"  occurring  in  the 

second  and  third  lines  of  said  section,  and  by  substituting  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following  words,  ''prior  to  tne  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-seven, '  and  by  striking  out  the  words  ''within 

one  year  thereafter."  occurring  in  the  third  line  of  said  section,  and 

by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words,  to  wit,  "  pnor  to 

the  first  day  ox  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine;"  so  that 

said  section  nine,  when  so  amended,  shall  read  as  foUows: 

Time  for  con-     «<  Sec.  9.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles 

tended  ^^"  ®^  ^*^  railroad  in  said  Territory  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  complete  main  line  of  the  same  prior 

to  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  or  the 

rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built. 

That  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually 

all  fence,  road,  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over 

said  railroad  whenever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may 

hereafter  cross  said  railroad's  right  of  way  oi  may  be  by  the  proper 

authorities  laid  out  across  the  samet" 

Approved;  March  2, 1895. 
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Chap.  187.  An  Act  Makinff  appropriatioos  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropri-    March  2, 1895. 
atione  for  the  fiscal  year  enoiDg  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety^nve, 


and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes.  28  Stats.,  p.  843. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United    j^  ^  . 
States  ofAmetHca  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the  following  sums  be,  appropriatSms  ' 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  denciencies  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-iive, 
and  for  prior  years,  and  for  otiier  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 


INDIAN  SERVICE. 


[P.  859.] 
John  L.  Bullis. 


To  reimburse  John  L.  Bullis,  captain,  Twenty*fourth  Infantry,  and 
acting  Indian  agent  at  San  Carlos  Agency^  Arizona,  for  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  the  United  States  district  courts  of  Globe  and  Expenses. 
Solomonsville,  Arizona,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  one  £.  W. 
Kingsbury,  an  ex-Indian  trader  at  said  aj^ency  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  six  hundred  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 

For  payment  to  Henry  L.  Fitch  in  full  compensation  of  amounts  Henry  L.Fitch. 
found  due  him  b^  the  Interior  Department  for  survey  of  the  Quinaielt    Services. 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  under  contract  witii 
the  surveyor- general  of  said  State,  dated  May  twenty-third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  six  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

To  pay  to  Ebenezer  Douglass,  late  Indian  agent  at  White  Earth   EbeneterDonu 
Indian  Agency,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  money  paid  out  and  lass, 
servicer  performed  by  said  Douglass,  at  the  request  of  the  Commis-    services 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  closing  the  accounts  with  said  agency,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents. 

«  4  »  *  «  •  * 

JUDGMENTS  IN  INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS.  ,  Indian  dopre- 

dation  claims. 

For  payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depre-    jud  gm  e  u  t  s,  ' 

dation  cases  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  certified  to  Congress  in  Court  of  Claims.' 
Senate  Executive  Documents  Numbered  Seven,  parts  one  and  two,  ' 

Numbered  Eighty-two  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  nnd  forty-nine  of 
the  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  and  House  Executive  Docu- 
ment Numbered  One  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  Senate  Executive 
Document  Numbered  Eighty-six  of  this  session,  including  final  judg- 
ments rendered  since  the  date  of  those  included  in  the  last-named 
Executive  Document,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  and  discharge  such  judgments  as  have 
been  rendered  against  the  United  States,  after  the  deductions  required  Deductions, 
to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  six  of  the  Act  approved  Vol.  26,  p.  853. 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  '^An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian 
depredations/'  shall  have  been  ascertained  and  duly  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  cer- 
tification shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  and  such  deductions  shall  be  made  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  due  regard  to  the  educational 
and  other  necessary  requirements  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  afifected;  and 
the  amounts  paid  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  at  such  Reimburse- 
times  and  in  such  proportions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ment. 

decide  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Indian  service  :  Provided f  That  no  .  I 

one  of  the  said  judgments  shall  be  paid  until  the  Attorney-General     "»'<»«'»*>«•  1 

shall  have  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he  has  caused   f^^^i°*  *  *  ?i* 
to  be  examined  the  evidence  heretofore  presented  to  the  Court  of  ^tc,  •'"  gmenis,  | 

Claims  in  support  of  said  judgment  and  such  other  pertinent  evidence 
as  he  shall  be  able  to  procure  as  to  whether 'fraud,  wrong,  or  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  United  States  or  whether  exorbitant  sums  have 
been  allowed,  and  finds  upon  such  evidence  no  grounds  sufficient,  in 
his  opinion,  to  support  a  new  trial  of  said  case;  or  until  there  shall 
have  been  filed  with  said  Secretary  a  duly  certified  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Claims  denying  the  motion  made  by  the 
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CerUflcation. 


Attomey^General  for  a  new  trial  in  any  one  of  said  jndementtt  IPro- 
vided  further,  That  any  and  all  jnd^ents  iucladed  in  said  doooments 
which  tho  present  Attorney-General  has  already  examined, and  is  will- 
ing to  certify  under  tho  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  any  and  all  jad|;- 
nients  rendered  during  his  term  of  office  which  he  shall  be  wiUin^^  to 
certify  under  tho  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  be  certiHed  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  payment  herein  epvcifiea. 


Approved,  March  2,  1895. 


March  2,  1895.      Chap.  188.  An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  onrrent  and  contingent  expenaea 
-  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulmling  treaty  stipulations  with  varioos  Indijui 
28  Stats.,  p.  876.    tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Indian  Depart-     ^e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeeniaiivea  of  the  United 
ti'*M  ^^^^^      States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  bo, 
°    *  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasory 

not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  vear  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  bundled  and  ninety-six,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 


[P.  880.] 

Cbippewas    of 
Minnesota. 


CHIPPEWAS  OF  MINNESOTA,  BEIMBURSABLB. 


Advance  iDt«r-     This  amount  as  advance  interest  to  the  Chippewa  IndianB  in  Min- 
^•**  nesota,  as  rec^uired  by  section  seven  of  **  An  Act  for  the  relief  and  civ- 

Yol.  25,  p.  645.  ilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,''  approved 
January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  manner 
required  by  said  Act,  reimbursable,  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

For    civiliea-     To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction 
tion.ctc.  Qf  i\^Q  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  an  Act  entitled  **  An  Act 

Yol.  25,  p.  642.  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,^'  apnroved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  namely}  the  purchase  of  material  and  employment  of^ 
labor  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  Indians;  for  the  purchase  of  agri-' 
cultural  implements,  stock,  and  seeds,  breaking  and  fencing  land; 
for  payment  of  expenses  of  delegations  of  Chippewa  Indians  to  visit 
the  White  Earth  Reservation ;  tor  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
day  and  industrial  schools;  for  subsistence  and  for  pay  of  employees; 

Removal,  etc.  for  pay  of  commissioners  and  their  expenses,  and  for  removal  of 
Indians  and  for  their  allotments,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  their  lands,  fift^  thousand  dollars. 

Surveys.  For  completing  the  necessary  surveys  within  the  Chippewa  Indian 

Reservation  in  Minnesota,  including  expenses  of  examining  and  ap- 
praising pine  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Janu- 
ary fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  United  States  out  of  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lands,  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 


fP.  886.] 

Pottawatomies, 
Indiana  and 
Michigan. 

Annuities. 


Laws,  2d  sess. 
53d  Cong.,  p.  450. 


Legal  services. 


POTTAWATOMIES  OF   INDIANA  AND  MIOllIGAN. 

For  this  amount  duo  certain  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  being  their  proportion  (two  thousand  and  eighty-one  dollars 
and  thirty  cents)  of  tne  perpetual  annuities  (twenty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars)  due  the  Pottawatomie  Nation  under  various 
treaties  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety- six,  as  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  tne  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians 
of  Michigan  and  Indiana  against  the  United  States  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety*three,  and  which  annuities 
were  not  embraced  in  the  judgment  aforesaid,  two  thousand  and 
eighty-one  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  And  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afi'airH  is  directed  to  withhold  from  distribution  among  the  said  Indians 
so  much  of  any  moneys  due  them  by  the  United  States  as  maybe  found 
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justly  and  equitably  due  for  legal  services  rendered,  and  to  pay  the 
same  on  account  of  the  prosecution  and  recovery  of  the  moneys 
aforesaid. 

■»  »  #  «  «  «  » 

SIOUX  OF  DU'FEBBNT  TRIBES,  INCLUDING  SA>'TEE  filOlX  OF  NEBRASKA.      Sioux  oi  diffor- 

ent  tribes. 

•  #  #  «  #  ♦  •  [P.  888.] 

For  snpport  and  maintenance  of  day  and  industrial  schools,  includ-    Scbooln. 
in^  pnrchaee,  erection,  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  in  nrcordnnce 
with  article  seven  of  the  treaty  of  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hun-     y^j   15  .,  ^3 
dred  and  sixty-eight,  which  article  is  continued  in  force  for  twenty 
years  by  section  seventeen  of  the  Act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  five  thousand    ^°^-  ^'  i*-  *^- 
dollars  of  wnich,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  may  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  of  an 
artesian  well  at  the  Indian  school  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian    Artesian wella. 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  and  five  thousand  dollars  of  which,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  of  an  artesian  well  at  the  Indian 
school  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  South  Dakota;  in  all,  one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensating  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  for     Crow  Creek  In- 
I0S8  sustained  by  those  Indians  in  receiving  less  land  per  capita  in  <'*">•• 
their  diminished  reservation  than  is  received  by  the  Indians  occupy-     Conipensatioii. 
ing  other  diminished  reservations,  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  share 
of  the  permanent  fund  of  the  said  Crow  Creek  Indians  and  to  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  and  thirty- nine  dollars. 

[P.  889.] 
8I88KTON  AND  WAHPKTON  INDIANS.  Sissetong    and 

"VVahpetonii. 

For  eighth  of  thirteen  installments  of  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  to  be  paid  per  capita,  as  per  third  article  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Sissetou  ana  Wahpeton  Indians,  dated  September 
twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  ratified  by  Act  of  March  Vftl.2C,  p.  1037. 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the    Payment  to 
Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  Medawaukanton,  andWapakoota  bauds  of  Sioux  gf^jy^^Jntbreak 
Indians,  who  were  enrolled  and  entered  into  the  military  service  of  the  etc.  ' 

United  States,  and  served  in  suppressing  what  is  known  as  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  who  were  enrolled  and 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
are  now  living,  and  to  the  descendants  and  members  of  the  families  of 
such  scouts  and  soldiers  as  are  now  dead,  who  were  not  parties  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  and  Sioux  Indians  on  the  twelfth  day  of    Vol.  26,  p.  loae. 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  not  residents  of  the  said  Sisseton  Reservation,  and  did  reside  else- 
where, their  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  found  due  said  scouts  and 
soldiers  fbr  annuities  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the    Vol.  10,  p.  950. 
treaty  of  July  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  which 
treaty  was  proclaimed  on  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- three,  and  which  annuities 
were  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians  annually  for  the  period  of  fifty  years, 
commencing  with  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  and  have  now  been  paid  to  the  said  scouts  and  soldiers  and  their 
descendants  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  third,     ^^^-  ''^®'  P-  '^^®' 
eighteen  hundred  an.d  ninety-one,  and  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun-    Vol.  27,  p.  G24. 
dretl  and  ninety-three,  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
leaving  to  be  paid  to  said  Inclians,  eight  installments  of  said  annuities    Unpairtinstnll- 
still  unpaid,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Indians  afore«aid  and  ment*. 
their  descendants  to  the  sum  of  lorty-nine  thousand  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars and  sixty-four  cents,  for  the  annuities  due  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eig^t,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hnndred,  and  the  first  day  of 

Jnly,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  the  first  day  of  Jnly,  ninteeen 

Diittribution  hundred  and  two ;  which  sum  of  forty-nine  thousand  and  sixty-six  dol- 

por  capita.  ^^^  ^^^^  sixty-four  cents  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  the  money  in 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  in  eqnal  shares 

and  per  capita  to  said  scouts  ana  soldiers  who  are  still  living,  who  were 

not  parties  to  the  agreement  aforesaid,  and  the  share  of  any  such  scont 

or  soldier  should  receive,  if  living,  shall,  in  the  event  he  is  dead,  bu 

divided  pro  rata  between  his  wife  and  children,  who  are  not  parties  to 

said  agreement;  and  the  pay  rolls  upon  which  payments  have  been 

made  to  said  scouts  and  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  children,  under  tlio 

Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -one,  and  March  thini, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  shall  be  conclusive  in  all  casi'S 

where  the  name  of  the  scout  or  soldier,  or  of  his  widow  or  children 

appear  upon  said  roll,  except  in  cases  where  deaths  have  subsequently 

occurred,  and  except  in  cases  where  names  have  been  carried  upon  sa  i  d 

roll  of  Indians  who  are  parties  to  the  said  agreement  of  the  twelftii 

day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  have  recei  v<m1 

.  annuities  thereunder,  which  names  shall  be  dropped  fi'om  said  roll: 

Ad^tod   chil-  -^^^  providedf  That  the  names  of  no  children  shall  be  enrolled  who  are 

dren     to     be  not  the  natural  children  of  such  scout  or  soldier,  and  the  names  of 

dropped.  any  adopted  children  heretofore  placed  upon  said  roll  shall  be  dropped 

Addition   oft^Pro^'om. 

names  accident-  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  add  tlio 
ally  omitted.  names  of  any  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the  aforesaid  bands  who  served 
as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  between  August  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  January  first,  eighteen  hnndrcd 
and  sixty-five,  who  have  been  bv  accident  or  otherwise  previously  omi  t- 
ted  therefrom,  and  may  add  the  names  of  the  wife  and  children  of 
such  scout  or  soldier,  if  dead,  and  in  extending  the  payments  upon 
said  rolls  to  individuals,  make  correct  any  errors  that  have  heretofore 
been  committed  in  the  amounts  paid  to  individual  Indians  whoso 
names  appear  on  said  rolls,  so  that  each  scout  or  soldier  enrolled,  and 
the  wife  and  children  of  each  scout  and  soldier  that  is  dead,  who  hns 
been  or  shall  be  enrolled,  shall  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  annui- 
ties so  restored  and  paid  to  said  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  tnu* 
spirit  of  this  Act,  and  the  said  preceding  Acts  of  Congress,  and  tha 
amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  a  full  payment  and  settlement 
of  all  the  annuities  coming  to  said  Indians  upon  said  treaties  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  or  any  action  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, or  any  Acts  of  Congress  heretofore  passed  in  relation  thereto. 
«  «  •  *  «  «  • 

Mi;i^eon..  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Parent  to  '^^  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  Creek  Nation 

a  portion  of  the  fund  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 

Vol. 25, p. 759.  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  ratify 
and  confirm  an  agreement  with  the  Muscogee  Nation  of  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  first,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-nine,  two  nundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
same  shall  be  paid  in  silver  coin,  or  such  other  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Creek  Nation  shall  desire,  to  be  immediately 

Stock b   'd    o*"^^i^^^^®' 
indianH.  ^**  ^       The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
Per  capita.       pai^  to  such  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  per  capita,  as  he  shall  find 
Vol.  27,  p.  745.    entitled  under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  to  be  eurolled  and  to  participate  in  the  distribution  one-half  of 
the  trust  fund  now  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
heretofore  appropriated,  when  the  allotment  to  their  lands  shall  have 
San    Carlos  ^^^^  completed . 
Reservation,     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  negotiate  w ith  the 
Ariz.  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona,  through  an  inspector, 

Negotiation  for  the  cession  or  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  the  lands 
or  coa   an  s.      embracing  the  coal  fields,  and  that  any  agreement  made  shall  be  sub- 
Soathom  Utes  ™i*'*^<l  *o  Congress  for  its  action. 
Colo.  *     To  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  securing  the  consent  to  removal 

Removal.  by  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  removing 

^n<«,p.677.  gaid  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  recently 
passed  for  their  removal,  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary. 
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For  the  payment  of  the  first  installment  due  on  the  fonrth  day  of    Cherokees. 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  to  the  Cherokee  ^^^^ion,  fljJ**f  "l^?*  ®f 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hnndred  and  Cherokee  Outlet 
ninety-three,  for  the  purchase  of  the  **  Cherokee  Outlet,"  the  sum  of  purchase, 
one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That    Vol. 27, p. 641. 
said  sum  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  Delaware  and    Ritentlon 
Shawnee  Indians  and  the  Cherokee  ireedmen,  as  provided  by  the 
tenth  section  of  said  Act,  to  be  available  immediately  after  March 
fonrth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  autlorized  and  directed    ^  o  t  ta  wato- 
to  detail  or  employ  an  Indian  inspector  to  take  a  census  of  the  Potta-  jjj^^     °"'  ^"" 
watomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  who  are  entitled  to  a  cer-    Censng. 
tain  sum  of  money  appropriated  by  Confess  to  satisfy  a  judgment  of    j^^^^  2d  bbbb 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  favor  of  said  Indians.    And  for  the  purpose  of  53d  Cong.,  p.  45o! 
making  the  payment  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  of  the  Puyallnp   Indian  Commission,    Puyallnp    In- 
appointed  under  the  Actof  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- J.*"'*  Rcserva- 
three  (Twenty-sixth  Statutes,  six  hundred  and  twelve),  to  select  and    coininisslon  to 
appraise  such  portions  of  the  allotted  lands  within  the  Pu3'allopappmiso,etG. 
Indian  Beservation,  Washington,  as  are  not  required  for  homes  for     vol. 27, p. 633. 
the  Indian  allottees;  and  also  that  part  of  the  agency  tract  exclusive 
of  the  burying  ground  not  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  Commission  the  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  agency  tract  and  allotted  lands,  as 
provided  in  said  Act,  to  be  immediately  available. 


an  agreement  with  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in 
Oklahoma  Territory,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
said  agreement  is  as  follows : 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  Anadarko,  iu  the 
Indian  Territory,  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1891,  by  and  between 
David  H.  Jerome,  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  and  Warren  G.  Say  re,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Wichita  and  affili* 
ated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

"Article  I. 

"  The  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Lands  ceded. 
Territory  hereby  cede,  convey,  transfer,  relinquish,  forever  and  abso- 
lutely, without  any  reservation  whatever,  all  their  claim,  title,  and 
interest  of  every  kind  and  character  in  and  to  the  lauds  embraced 
in  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
to  wit: 

"  Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Washita  River,  where  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  west  longitude 
crosses  the  same,  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said 
river  to  the  line  of  98^  40'  west  longitude,  thence  on  said  line  of 
98^  40'  due  north  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main  Canadian 
River,  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  main  Canadian  River  to  where 
it  crosses  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  thence  due  south  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

"Article  II. 

"In  consideration  of  the  cession  recited  in  the  foregoing  article.     Allotment    o< 
the  United  States  agrees  that  out  of  said  tract  of  country  there  shall  lands  to  Indiana 
be  allotted  to  each  and  every  member  of  said  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  native  and  adopted,  one 
hnndred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  in  the  manner  and  form  as  follows : 

"Said  tract  of  country  shall  be,  by  the  United  States,  classified  into 
grazing  and  grain-growjng  land,  and  when  so  classified  each  of  said 
Indians  shall  be  required  to  take  at  least  one-half  in  area  of  his  or  her 
allotment  in  grazing  land,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  other  restric- 
tions hereina^r  recited.    Each  and  every  member  of  said  Wichita 
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and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  over  the  aee  of 
eighteen  years  shall  have  the  right  to  select  for  himself  or  herself  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  to  bo  held  and  owned  in  severalty, 
bnt  to  conform  to  legal  surveys  in  boundary  as  nearly  as  practicable; 
and  that  the  father,  or  if  he  be  dead  the  mother  (if  members  of  said 
tribe  or  bands  of  Indians),  shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  like  amount 
of  land,  under  the  same  restrictions,  for  each  of  his  or  her  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose,  shall  seleot  a 
like  amount  of  land,  under  the  same  restrictions,  for  each  orphan 
child  belonging  to  said  tribe  or  bands  of  Indians  under  the  ago  of 
eighteen  years. 

''It  is  hereby  further  expressly  agreed  that  no  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  his  or  her  selection  of  land  in  any  part  of  said  tract  of 
country  that  is  now  used  or  occupied,  or  that  has  been  or  ma^  here- 
after be  set  apart  for  military',  agency,  school,  school  farm,  reli^ous, 
town  site,  or  other  public  uses,  or  in  sections  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty- 
six  (36)  in  each  Concessional  township,  except,  in  cases  where  any 
member  of  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  has  heretofore 
made  improvements  upon  and  now  occupies  and  uses  a  part  of  said 
sections  sixteen  (16)  and  thirty-six  (36),  such  Indian  may  make  his  or 
her  selection,  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions,  so  as  to  include  his 
or  her  improvements.  It  is  further  agreed  that  wherever  in  said  tract 
of  country  any  one  of  said  Indians  has  made  improvements  and  now 
uses  and  occupies  the  land  embracing  such  improvements,  such  Indian 
shall  have  the  undisputed  right  to  make  his  or  her  selection,  to  con- 
form t'O  legal  subdivisions,  however,  so  as  to  include  such  improve- 
ments without'  reference  to  the  classification  of  land  hereinbefore 
recited. 

"Article  III. 

Selection  of     < < All  allotments  hereunder  shall  be  selected  within  ninety  d ays  from 
lands.  ^Q  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

provided,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  iiis  discretion,  may  extend 
the  time  for  making  such  selection;  and  should  an}' Indian  entitled 
to  allotments  hereunder  fail  or  refuse  to  make  his  or  her  selection  of 
land  in  such  time,  then  the  allotting  agent  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
making  such  allotments  shall,  within  the  next  thirty  (30)  days  after 
said  time,  make  allotments  to  such  Indians,  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  selections  were  made  by  the  Indians 
themselves. 

"Article  IV. 

Titles  to  be     "When  said  allotments  of  land  shall  have  been  selected  and  taken 

held  in  tnmt.      j^g  aforesaid,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  titles 

thereto  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  allottees,  respectively,  for  a 

period  of  twenty-five  (25)  years,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pro- 

Vol. 24, p. 389.  yided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations, 
and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved 
February  8, 1887.  And  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  (25)  years  the 
title  thereto  shall  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the  allottees,  or  their 
heirs,  free  from  all  incumbrances. 

"Article  V. 

Cashpsyment.  "In  addition  to  the  allotments  above  provided  for,  and  the  other 
benefits  to  be  received  under  the  preceding  articles,  said  Wichita  and 
affiliated  bands  of  Indians  claim  and  insist  that  further  compensation, 
in  money,  should  be  made  to  them  by  the  United  States,  for  their  pos- 
sessory right  in  and  to  the  lands  above  described  in  excess  of  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  required  for  their  said  allotments.  Therefore  it  is 
farther  agreed  that  the  question  as  to  what  sum  of  money,  if  any,  shall 
be  paid  to  said  Indians  ior  such  surplus  lands  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  Congress  thereon  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  said  Indians;  provided,  if  any  sum  of  money 
shall  be  allowed  oy  Congress  for  surplus  lands,  it  shall  be  subject  to  a 
reduction  for  each  allotment  of  land  that  may  be  taken  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  and  sixty  (1,060)  at  that  price  per  acre,  if  any,  that  may 
be  allowed  by  Congress. 
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^'Articlk  VI. 

**  It  is  farther  agreed  that  there  shall  be  reserved  to  said  Indians    Claims  not  im- 
the  right  to  prefer  against  the  United  States  any  and  every  claim  that  P**"^* 
they  may  believe  they  have  the  right  to  prefer,  save  and  excejjt 
any  claim  to  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  first  article  of  this 
agreement. 

"Article  VII. 

**  It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  wherever,  in  this  reservation,  any  Lands  for  rail- 
religious  society  or  other  organization  is  now  occupying  any  portion  gious.  etc.,  uses, 
of  said  reservation  for  religious  or  educational  work  among  the  Indians 
the  land  so  occupied  may  be  allotted  and  confirmed  to  such  society  or 
organization:  not,  however,  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160) 
acres  of  land  to  any  one  society  or  organization,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  be  so  occupied  and  used,  and  such  land  shall  not  be  subject  to 
homestead  entry .  That  whenever  said  lands  are  abandoned  for  school 
purposes  the  same  shall  revert  to  said  Indian  tribes  and  be  disposed 
of  for  their  benefit. 

•*Ahticle  VIII. 

''This  agreement  shall  have  efi*ect  whenever  it  shall  be  ratified  by    Ratifloation. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

''In  witness  whereof,  the  said  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  and  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  said  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  have  set 
their  hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written." 

That  said  agreement  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified.     Agreement 
and  continued  as  herein  provided.  oonflrmed. 

The  compensation  to  be  allowed  in  full  for  all  Indian  claims  to  iheee  Price  per  acre, 
lauds  whicn  mav  be  sustained  by  said  court  in  the  scrip  hereinafter 
provided  for  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  twenW-five  cents  per  acre 
for  so  much  of  said  land  as  will  not  be  required  for  allotment  to  the 
Indians  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  agreement,  subject  to  saoh  reduc- 
tion as  may  be  found  necessary  under  article  five  of  said  agreement: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  said  sum  shall  be  paid  except  as  herein-  Proviso. 
after  provided.  Payment. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  allotments  provided  for  in  said  Allotment  ex- 
agreement,  including  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  necessary  special  p<«>m. 
agent  or  agents  hereby  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  and  the  necessary  resurveys,  there  be,  and  hereby  is, 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  neceseury. 

That  whenever  any  of  the  lands  acquired  by  this  agreement  shall.     Disposal  of 
by  operation  of  law  or  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  luids. 
States,  be  open  to  settlement,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  of  the  Uiuted 
States :  Provided^  That  in  addition  to  the  land-office  fees  prescribed  by    Pi^o^isos. 
statute  for  such  entries  the  entry  man  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty-       ^^' 
five  cents  per  acre  for  the  land  entered  at  the  time  of  submitting  his 
final  proof:  Jitd  proiHdad  further,  That  in  all  homestead  entries  wnere    Homestead  en- 
the  entryman  has  resided  upon  and  improved  the  land  entered  ingood  ^^®"* 
faith  for  the  period  of  fourteen  months  ho  may  commute  his  entry  to 
cash  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  eents  per  acre : 
Jnd  provided  furthei;  That  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  civil  war,  as  defined  and  described  in    &>Wiers.  ete. 
sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  23^'  p'4^*'^^^^^* 
five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  not  be  abridged:  And  provided  fur-       ' 
ther,  That  any  qualified  entryman  having  lands  a4joining  the  lands.  Adjoining 
herein  ceded,  whoso  original  entry  embraced  less  than  one  hundred        *' 
and  sixty  acres,  may  take  sufficient  land  from  said  reservation  to  make 
his  homestead  entry  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  all, 
said  land  to  betaken  upon  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of  other 
entrymen :  Provided,  Tiiat  said  lands  shall  be  opened  to  settlement    Opening, 
within  one  year  after  said  allotments  are  made  to  the  Indians. 

That  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  thirteen  and  thirty-three,  of  the ,  Mucational 
lands  hereby  acquired,  in  each  townsnip,  shall  not  be  subject  to  entry,        '" 
but  shall  be  reserved,  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  for  the  use  of  the 
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common  Bchools,  and  sections  thirteen  and  thirty-three  for  univer8ity> 
agricnltnral  college,  normal  schools,  and  public  buildings  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  future  State  of  Oklahoma:  and  in  case  either  of  said  sections 
or  parts  thereof  is  lost  to  said  Territory  by  reason  of  allotment  under 
this  act  or  otherwisethegovemorthereof  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate 
Proviso.  other  lands  not  occupied  in  quantity  equal  to  the  loss :  Provided,  That 

Payment  for.    ^jj^  United  States  shall-  pay  the  Indians  for  said  reserved  sections  the 

same  price  as  is  paid  for  the  lands  not  reserved. 
Kfcoipts  to     'piiafc  ag  fast  as  the  lands  opened  for  settlement  nnder  this  Act  are 
await  suit.  g^|^^  ^j^^  money  received  from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the 

Treasury,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  suit  herein  pro- 
vided for,  less  such  amount,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  find  due  Lhther  H.  Pike,  deceased, 
late  delegate  of  said  Indians,  in  accordance  with  his  a^eement  with 
said  Indians,  to  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  and  subject 
Proviio.  to  the  drafts  of  the  legal  representative  of  said  Luther  H.  Pike:  Pro- 

Title.  videdy  That  no  part  of  said  money  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians  until 

the  question  of  title  to  the  same  is  fully  settled. 
Court  of  Claim  9     That  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  to  have  some 
to  hear  claim  of  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  ceded  by  the  foregoing 
Chicka«iw8*°    *?'^®™®°*»  which  claim  is  controverted  by  the  United  States,  juris- 
diction be,  and  is  hereby,  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear 
and  determine  the  said  claim  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  to 
render  judgment  thereon,  it  being  the  intention  of  this  Act  to  allow 
said  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  rights,  legal  and  equit- 
able, of  the  United  States,  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
and  the  Wichita  and  aifiliated  bands  of  Indians  in  the  premises,  shall 
be  fuUy  considered  and  determined,  and  to  try  and  determine  all 
questions  that  may  arise  on  behalf  of  either  party  in  the  hearing  of 
said  claim ;  and  the  Attorney-General  is  hereby  directed  to  appear  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  either  of  the 
parties  to  said  action  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Proviso.  Court  of  the  United  States :  Providedf  That  such  appeal  shall  be  taken 

Appeal.  within  sixty  days  after  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  objected  to,  and 

Right  not  con-  ^jja^  ^jj^  g^id  courts  shall  give  such  causes  precedence :  And  provided 
further^  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  accepted  or  construed  as  a 
confession  that  the  United  States  admit  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  have  any  claim  to  or  interest  in  said  lands  or  any  part 
thereof. 
Procee4inga.  That  said  action  shall  be  presented  by  a  single  petition  making  the 
United  States  and  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians  parties 
defendant  and  shall  set  forth  all  the  facts  on  which  the  said  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  claim  title  to  said  land ;  and  said  petition  may 
be  verified  hy  the  authorized  delegates,  agents,  or  attorney  of  said 
nations  upon  Information  and  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
Provisoa.  and  no  other  statement  or  verification  shall  be  necessary.    Provided, 

Time  limit.       ij^jj ^^^  j  f  gj^|^  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  do  not  bring  their  action 
within  ninety  days  from  the  approval  of  this  Act  their  claim  shall  be 
XoticetoWich-  forever  barred:  And  provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
itae,  etc.,  of  suit.  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  within  ten  days  after  the  filing 

of  said  petition,  to  give  notice  to  said  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands 
through  the  agents,  delegates,  attorneys,  or  other  representatives  of 
said  bands  that  said  bands  are  made  defendants  in  said  snit,  of  the  pur- 
pose of  said  suit,  that  they  are  required  to  make  answer  to  said  peti- 
tion, and  that  Congress  has,  in  accordance  with  article  five  of  said 
agreement  adopted  this  method  of  determining  their  conmensation,  if 
any.  And  the  answer  of  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  banas  shall  state 
the  facts  on  which  they  rely  for  compensation,  and  maybe  verified  by 
their  agents  delegates,  attorneys,  or  other  representatives  upon  their 
information  and  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  facts,  and  no  other 
AnawerofWich- statement  or  verification  shall  be  necessary:  And  provided  also,  That 
itae,  etc.  gj^^^  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands  shall  file  their  answer  in  said  suit 

within  sixty  days  after  they  shall  receive  from  the  Attorney-General  of 

the  United  States  the  notice  herein  provided  for  unless  further  time 

is  granted  by  the  court,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  answer  they  may 

v  lA  be  oarred  from  all  claim  in  the  premises  aforesaid. 

reSived**^  '^^®  ®*^^  Conrt  of  Claims  shall  receive  and  consider  as  evidence  in 

the  suit  everything  which  shall  be  deemed  by  said  court  necessary  to 
aid  it  in  determining  the  questions  presented,  and  tending  to  shed 
light  on  the  claim,  rights,  and  equities  of  the  parties  litigant,  and 
issae  rules  on  any  depigment  of  the  Government  therefor  if  necessary. 
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It  is  hereby  fhrtlier  provided  that  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw    Choctawa  and 
nations  may,  at  any  time  before  the  rendition  of  final  jadgment  in  Chickasawe  mar 
said  case  by  the  Conrt  of  Claims^  negotiate  with  the  Commissioners  ^^f^^^o^ 
appointed  nnder  section  sixteen  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  the    yoL27,p.645. 
tnird  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three   (Twenty- 
seventh  Statutes,  page  six  hundred  and  forty-five),  or  with  any  sac-    settlement 
cesser  or  successors  in  said  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  said 
matters  involved  in  said  suit,  and  move  the  suspension  of  such  action 
until  such  negotiation  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  Cong^ress; 
such  settlement,  however,  to  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  laws  relating  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States    Mineral  Uwa. 
are  hereby  extended  over  the  landn  ceded  bv  the  foregoing  agreement. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed -,S®**|®"  <>5 


w  XV3IUIUIIIBO,  uut  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  ^JJ^^JJo  ro^ 
three  thousand  dollars  for  reimbursing  certain  settlers  on  the  Crow  ervationaf 
Creek  and  Winnebago  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  whose    payment  for 
claims  ''  were  held  for  further  proof,"  and  so  forth,  made  by  the  Indian  removals, 
appropriation  Act  approved  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ,^*7»'2d«eM^ 
ninety- four,  and  out  of  the  further  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars ^ ^®"^» P* 
which  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  those  settlers  upon  said 
reservations  between  the  dates  indicated  in  said  Act  whose  claims 
have  not  heretofore  been  investigated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act    Vol.  26,  p.  659. 
of  Congress  approved  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
authorizing  the  ascertainment  of  the  losses  of  such  settlers,  for  the 
actual  and  necessary  losses  which  he  finds  upon  investigation  they, 
have  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  settlement:    Provided^  That  the    Prwitot. 
claims  of  such  settlers,  with  accompanying  proofs,  shall  be  filed  in    ^ill"K  claima. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  any  claimant  whose  claim    Soit  on  disal- 
has  heretofore  been  wholly  disallowed  by  the  Interior  Department  lowed  olaime. 
may  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  bring  suit  upon 
the  same  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  time  of  removal  from  the 
reservation  by  said  claimant  shall  be  no  bar  to  said  suit. 

The  Interior  Department  shall  transfer  all  the  papers  filed  in  any    Transfer  of 
such  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  used  as  evidence  therein,  and  «^*"®'*<^- 
the  rights  and  equities  of  such  claimant  to  damages  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  removal  from  such  lands  shall  be  by  the  court  fully  considered 
and  determined:  Provided^  howerery  That  if  the  court  shall  find  that    Prwoiao. 
any  such  claimant  arbitrarily  disobeyed,  or  neglected  without  good    Conditions, 
reason  to  obey  the  order  of  removal,  his  claim  shall  be  disallowed. 

That  any  State  or  Territory  entitled  to  indemnity  school  lands  or    [p*  8W.] 
entitled  to  select  lands  for  educational  purposes  under  existinglaw may    selection  of 
select  such  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  any  Indian  reservation  in  school  lands  on 
such  State  or  Territory  from  the  surplus  lands  thereof,  purchased  by  reservations 
the  United  States  after  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Indians  of  **P*°®^* 
such  reservation,  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  such  reservation  to 
settlement. 


Indian  reservations  as  in  his  judgment  are  advantageous  for  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  purposes  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Act,  and  to  complete  the  allotment  of  the  same,  including 
the  necessary  clerical  work  incident  thereto  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Office  of  Indian  Afi'airs,  and  delivery  of  trust  patents,  so  far  as  allot- 
ments shall  have  been  selected  under  said  Act,  thirty  thousand  dollars : 
Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary    Provi§o. 
of  the  Interior  that  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  iimbility,  any  allot-    Leases  permit- 
tee of  Indian  lands,  under  this  or  former  Acttf  of  Congress,  can  not  per-  *^  oy  allottees, 
sonally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or  improve  his  allotment 
or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms,  regula- 
tions, and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years 
for  mining  or  basiness  purposes. 
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(p.  000.1  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  hie  disoretion,  to  ^go- 

Fort  Belknap  tiate  witli  the  Belknap  Indians  for  the  snrrender  of  certain  portif>ns 
^Negc^iations  of  their  reservation,  situated  in  the  north  central  portion  of  tue  State 
for  lands.  of  Montana,  and  the  Blaokfeet  Indians  for  the  surrender  of  certain 

Blackfeet    In-  portions  of  their  reservation,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Neiotiations    ^*®  ^^  Montana,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  Sec- 
fur  l^ls.  retary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
Commission,    negotiate  with  the  said  Belknap  and  Blackfeet  Indiana  for  the  oedin*i; 
of  said  portions  of  their  respective  reservations,  any  agreement  thos 
nejTotiated  being  subject  to  action  by  Congress. 
Indian    Terrl-     por  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  two  hnndred 
Survev  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  maybe  necessary  to  bo  imiuc- 
Provitog.          diately  available:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
Work  mav  be  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  the  surveys  herein  authorized,  or  nny 
**TS^^  ^^***  *^  P**"^^  ®^  them,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  made  under  the  8U]>ei- 
caiburvey.         vision  of  the  Director  of  the  Cjeological  Survey,  by  such  persons  sm 
may  be  employed  by  or  under  him  for  that  purpose.    And  such  sinrveys 
shall  be  executed  under  instructions  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  subdivisional  surveys  shall  be  executed  nnder  the 
Filing     plate,  rectangular  system,  as  now  provided  by  law:  Provided  furthtr^  That 
®^'  when  any  surveys  shall  have  been  so  made  and  plats  and  field  notes 
thereof  prepared,  they  shall  be  approved  and  certified  to  by  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  two  copies  thereof  shaJl  bo 
returned,  one  for  filing  in  the  Indian  Office  and  one  in  the  General 
Effect.             Land  Office;  and  such  surveys,  field  notes,  and  plats  shall  have  the 
same  legal  force  and  efiect  as  heretofore  given  to  the  acts  of  snrvey- 
Inconsi  stent  ors-general :  Promded  further^  That  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
laws,                 visions  hereof  are  declared  to  be  inoperative  as  respects  such  surveys. 
Albert  Piko.        That  jurisdiction  npon  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  be,  and  it  is 
Choctows*^  be  ^™^y>  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  a 
tried  in  Coort  of  8<iit  that  may  be  instituted  therein  by  Yvon  Pike,  Lilian  Pike,  and  the 
Claims.  legal  representatives  of  Luther  H.  Pike,  children  and  heirs  at  law  of 
Albert  Pike,  deceased,  late  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  against 
the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians  for  just  compensation  to  them  for  and 
on  account  of  services  as  attorney  at  law  and  otherwise  rendered  to 
and  for  said  nation  by  the  said  Albert  Pike  in  his  lifetime,  in  and 
about  the  prosecution  of  the  so-called  "net  proceeds^'  claim  of  said 
nation  against  the  United  States  and  in  other  business,  and  to  render 
such  judgment  or  decree  in  said  suit,  upon  the  merits  thereof,  as  the 
facts  will  warrant,  and  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  with  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  said  judgment 
or  decree  to  either  party  to  said  suit. 
Joel  M.  Bryan.     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  herebv  authorized  and  directe<I 
Services.          to  pay  to  Joel  M.  Bryan,  for  services  rendered  the  North  Carolina 
Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  west,  in  accordance  with 
the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees  held  at 
Tahleciuah,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  March  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety- two,  now  on  file  with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  out  of  anv  nnex- 
Vol.  27,.p.  «30.   pended  balance  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  for  the  removal  and  subsistence  of 
those  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  who  have  removed 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  who  may  now  or  hereafter  desire  to  remove 
themselves,  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

[p.  901.]  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to 

Old    Settler  take  a  census  of  the  Old  Settler  Cherokees,  two  thousand  dollars,  in 

Cherokees.  addition  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  such  piir- 

to  tokewnsSa*"  P***®  ^y  ^^*  ^^  Congress  approved  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred 

Laws,  2d  sess.  And  ninety-four,  the  same  to  be  deducted  irom  the  amount  awardt^d 

53d  Cong.,  p.  808.  to  said  Indians  by  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  dated  June  sixth, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  reimbursed  to  the  United 

States. 

M  i  s  si  on  In-     To  enable  the  Attorney-General  to  employ  a  special  attorney  for  1  Im 

AttoraeV         Mission  Indians  of  southern  California,  upon  the  recommendation  of 

^'         the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum 

one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-five. 
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That  the  homestead  settlers  on  the  Absentee  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie,  Oklahoma, 
and  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  Territory  be,  .^Siera  *m4^ted 
and  they  are  hereby,  granted  an  extension  of  one  year  within  which  time  to  complete 
to  make  the  first  payment  provided  for  in  section  sixteen  of  the  Act  entries. 
of  Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Vol.  26.  p.  1026. 
entitled ''An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  sa^xonir*  d*3*** 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipula-  ^''  ^'  ' 

tions  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  such 
payment  may  be  made  at  any  time  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  such  lands.    And  that  the  like  extension  of  one  year  on    Extended  to 
the  first  payment  required  to  be  made,  when  payable  in  installments,  reservations  i  n 
is  hereby  {panted  to  all  homestead  settlers  on  and  purchasers  of  all  North  Dakota, 
ceded  Indian  reservations  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  <>t<'' 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and    lowas,  Kansas 
directed  to  negotiate  with  the  Otoe  and  Missouna  tribe  of  Indians,  "^  ^*h^^' 
located  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and,  if  practicable,  to  purchase  fo^  ^  ^^n  d  s  *for? 
from  the  said  tribe  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  their  surplus  lands  to  allot  fh>m  otoes  and 
to  members  of  the  Iowa  tribe  ot  Indians,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  Missourias. 
hereinafter  set  forth :  Pravidedf  That  in  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Into-    Proviso. 
rior  deems  best  for  the  interests  of  the  said  Iowa  tribe  he  is  hereby    ^*|l'^*-w*'*^® 
authorized  to  allot  to  the  said  Iowa  Indians  lands  that  have  been,  or  ™*^      twten. 
may  hereafter  be,  ceded   to  the  United  States  by   the    Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Apache,  or  the  Wichita  tribes  of  Indians,  located  in  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

The  lands  so  secured  to  be  allotted  in  tracts  of  eighty  acres  of  farm-  Allotmenta. 
ing  land  to  each  person  who  has  not  already  received  an  allotment  of 
land  who  was  recognized  as  a  member  on  May  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  of  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  to  children  bom  to  members  of  the  tribe  since  the  former  allot- 
ment, and  to  such  other  persons  of  Iowa  blood  who  may  be  admitted 
to  membership  by  authority  of  the  said  Iowa  tribe,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  allotments  hereinbefore  provided  for;  said  allotments  to  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  yoL26,p.7M. 
approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven. 

The  cost  of  the  lands  hereby  authorized  to  be  purchased  from  the  Paymenta. 
Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  or  the  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  that  are  allotted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Otoe  and 
Missouria  tribe  or  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  from  funds  due  the 
said  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  nOw  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  pay- 
ment of  said  sum  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided,  That  a  majority  of  the  male  adult  members  of  the 
said  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  shall  first  agree  to  the  provisions  hereof: 

That  with  the  consent  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  of  Indians,  to    Civillzati  on, 
be  obtained  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ®^ 
direct,  said  Secretary  is  authorized  to  expend  any  of  the  principal  sum 
derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be  expended  per  capita,  in 
his  discretion,  m  the  erection  of  houses  and  other  necessary  farm  build- 
ings on  their  individual  allotments,  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  ffirm 
implements,  and  domestic  animals,  and  in  settling  them  upon  their 
lands,  and  in  preparing  them  to  begin  agricultural  life:  Provided,    Provi»o». 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  bis  discretion,  pay  to  any    Cash    pay- 
of  said  Indians,  whom  he  may  consider  capable  of  judiciously  exx>end-  ni«nt«. 
ing  their  money,  their  per  capita  share  of  such  sum  in  cash :  Pro- 
vided  further,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay    the  five  Indian  delegates  of  said   tribes   now  in 
Washing^n  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  out  of  this  appropria-    Expenses    o  f 
tion  to  cover  their  board  and  traveling  expenses  in  coining  to  and  delegates, 
returning  from  Washington,  to  be  immediately  available. 

That  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  twenty'-     Sacs  and  Foxes 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  amending  an  Act  providing  **'^  Missouri. 
for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  various  reserva-  allotments  to  ro- 
tions,  and  ao  forth,  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  pealed, 
eighty-seven,  whicli  reads  as  follows,  to  wit :  **  And  provided  further,     Vol.  26,  p.  706. 
That  no  allotoient  of  land  shall  be  made  or  annuities  of  money  paid 
to  any  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indians  who  were  not 
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enrolled  as  members  of  said  tribe  on  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety ;  bnt  this  shall  not  be  held  to  impair  or  otherwise  affect 
the  rights  or  equities  of  any  person  whose  claim  to  membership  in 
said  tribe  is  now  pending  and  being  investigated/'  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  repealed. 
Ch^okee  out-     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  herebv  authorized  and  directed 
Intruder  **n 0  8^  ^  suspend  action  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
poned.  March  third,  eighteen   hundred  and  ninety-three  (Twenty-seventh 

Vol.  27,  p.  641.  Statutes,  six  hundred  and  forty-one),  ratifying  the  agreement  witii 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  December  uineteentn,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety -one,  as  to  the  actual  removal  from  the  Cherokee  country  of  per- 
sons designated  by  the  authorities  as  intruders,  until  the  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements  of  such  persons  shall  have  iieen  com- 
pleted and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  submitted  by 
him  to  Congress,  and  the  removal  of  such  intruders  shall  not  be  made 
Proviso.  earlier  than  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six:  Providedy 

Renttobepaid  That  whenever  any  intruder  shall  have  been  paid  or  tendered  the 
men»«™iK)t°8m''  ^PP'^ised  value  of  his  improvements,  if  he  does  not  immediately  sur- 
rendered, render  possession  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  he  shall  pay  rent  therefor  at  the  rate  usual  in  the  country,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  for  the  removal 
of  intruders  according  to  the  foregoing  agreement  beyond  the  fint 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
Sacs  and  Foxes     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
ot^iMiB^ivv^'    examine  the  claim  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indians  of  Mississippi,  now 
nuit^to  be  ex-  residing  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  set  forth  in  their  memorial  presented 
amined.  to  Congress  (Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Forty-eight, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  third  session),  for  the  payment  of  annuities  and 
other  sums  from  the  tribal  funds  of  said  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  any  and  all  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  in 
Iowa,  and  to  ascertain  whether,  under  any  treaties  or  Acts  of  Congress, 
any  amount  is  justly  due  them  as  a  portion  of  said  tribe  from  those 
of  said  tribe  now  in  Oklahoma  by  reason  of  any  unequal  distribution 
of  tribal  annuities,  land  funds,  or  funds  from  other  sources,  and  if  so, 
how  much,  giving  full  opportunity  to  all  parties  in  interest  to  be 
heard,  and  to  report  his  conclusions  to  Congress  at  the  next  assembling 
thereof. 
Miami  Indians     To  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
Renavment  for  **  ^^M  ^®  Indiana  Miami  Indians  residing  in  the  State  of  Indiana  or 
funds  token.        elsewhere,  the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  which  said  sum  of  money  was  by 
the  United  States  taken  from  their  tribal  funds  asainst  their  protest, 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four^  and 
paid  to  other  persons  not  entitled  to  it ;  which  facts  have  been  u>und 
and  determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  Congressional  case  num- 
bered nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  reported  to  Con- 
l*roin$o».          gross,  which  sum  shall  be  immediately  available :  Providedf  however, 
Payment  of  at-  That  before  the  payment  of  any  part  of  said  sum  to  said  Indians  there 
torney'8  fees.       shall  be  deducted  and  paid  to  the  attorney  of  record  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  employed  by  said  Indians  under  an  agreement  heretofore 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afiairs,  the  sum  so  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner, 
special  agent  to  "*^*  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  said  amount:  And  provided  further, 
mnkepayment.    That  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  Indians  entitled  to  receive  t&e  same 
by  a  special  agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
shall  be  distributed  to  said  Indians  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 
Miami.  Ind.  T.     That  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  Revised 
Sale  of  liquors  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  twenty- 
forbidden,  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine  two  (Twenty-seven  Statutes,  two 
'  "'*  P'      '  hundred  and  sixty),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  and 
made  applicable  to  the  town  and  town  site  of  Miami  in  the  Indian 
Territory ;  and  the  United  States  courts  of  said  Territory  shall  have 
full  jurisdiction  thereof. 

rp.  007.]  That  the  allotments  of  land  made  to  the  Quapaw  Indians,  in  the 

Quapaw  indi-  Indian  Territory,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Quapaw  National 
*°A  ilotments  Council,  approved  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
confirmed,  three,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed,  subject  to 
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TOTision.  (Sorwction,  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  ^otpwer,  That  any  allottee  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his    proviiot. 
allotment  shall  have  all  the  rights  to  contest  the  same  provided  for  in    Beylsion. 
said  act  of  the  Quapaw  National  Council  subject  to  revision,  correc- 
tion, and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    And  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  patents  to  said    Patento. 
allottees  in  accordance  therewith :  Provided,  That  said  allotments  shall 
be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  and  after  the    InaUenable  for 
date  of  said  patents:  And  provided  further,  That  the  surplus  lands  on  y^^°  t  y  •  fl  ve 
said  reservation,  if  any,  may  be  allotted  from  time  to  time,  by  said  ^  Sarplos  lands, 
tribe  to  its  members,  under  the  above-entitled  act. 

•  «  «  *  «  »  * 

Sec.  9.  That  the  snm  of  six  thoitsaud  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,    rp.  908.1 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so     wyanaottes. 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  said  amount  to  be  an  additional  sum    Purchase  of 
to  that  appropriated  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  fifteenth,  ^J^  ^^^  absen- 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing    La^t^g,  2d  sess. 
lands  for  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  said  Act  of  Congress  is  53d  CoDg.,p.30l. 
hereby  amended  to  provide  that  should  such  lands  be  purchased  of 
either  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  the  lands  so  purchased  shall    Conditions, 
not  be  taken  in  severalty  until  such  time  as  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Indians  from  which  the  purchase  is  made  shall  bo  taken  in  severalty, 
and  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  above 
referred  to,  by  reason  of  having  been  bom  of  an  Indian  woman  who 
has  married  a  white  man :  Provided,  That  said  Absentee  Wyandotte    proviso. 
Indians  accept  the  above  amount  in  full  payment  of  all  demands  against    Acceptance  to 
the  Government.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  ^  i°  ft"i. 
to  employ  R.  B.  Armstrong,  of  Wyaudotte  County,  Kansas,  the  attor-    gp^^jini  i^j^nt 
ney  of  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  as  a  special  agent-  for  the      *^^  ^ 
purchase  of  the  lands  as  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Congress  above 
referred  to,  and  for  other  work  necessary  in  the  premises,  and  to  pay 
the  said  attorney  what  may  be  deemed  fair  and  equitable,  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  That  with  the  consent  of  a  m^ority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,     Pottawatomies 
and  male  adults  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Kiokapoo  '"g^^'^fff^i 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  council  by  K^sas  in  uist 
each  tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author-  for. 
ized  to  cause  to  be  sold,  in  trust  for  said  Indians,  the  surplus  or  unal- 
lotted lands  of  the  reservations  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians 
of  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  and  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Brown  County,  Kansas.    The  said  lands  shall  be  appraised,  in  tracts    Appraisal, 
of  eighty  acres  each,  by  three  competent  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  either  tribe  may  con-    Provito. 
sent  to  the  sale  of  its  own  lands  and  select  a  commissioner  without  the    Selection  of 
consent  of  the  other,  and  when  one  tribe  does  consent  to  such  sale  the*^™°*^     ®^* 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  surplus  lands  of  such 
tribe. 

That  after  the  appraisement  of  said  lands  the  Secretary  of  the  In-    Public  sale, 
terior  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  oflfer  the  same,  through 
the  United  States  public  land  office  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  public  s^e 
to  the  highest  bidder :  Provided,  That  no  portion  of  such  land  shall  be    ^?^?*- 
sold  at  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less  p^j^  eto™  "  ™ 
than  six  dollars  per  acre,  and  to  none  except  persons  over  twenty-one  ^ 
years  of  age  and  to  such  as  purchase  the  same  for  actual  occupation 
and  settlement,  and  who  have  made  and  subscribed  on  oath,  before 
the  register  of  said  land  ofiSce,  and  filed  the  same  with  said  officer  of 
the  land  office,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  that  it  is  his  good-faith  intention 
to  settle  upon  and  occupy  the  land  which  he  seeks  to  purchase,  and 
improve  the  same  for  a  home;  and,  except  in  case  of  death  of  the 
purchaser,  unless  said  party  shall  have  executed  his  declared  inten- 
tion by  making  improvements  and  being  in  actual  occupation  of  said 
land,  by  actual  residence  thereon,  at  the  time  for  making  the  second 
payment,  he  shall  forfeit  the  payment  already  made,  and  the  land 
shall  be  subject  to  resale  as  hereinafter  provided.    Each  purchaser 
of  said  landfs  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  no  more,  except  in  cases  where  a  tract 
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Purchases   by  ooutains  a  fractional  ezoesa  over  one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres :  Pro- 
Indians.  vided,  That  any  Indian  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  purchase  not 

exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  without  the  requirements  as 
Paymento.        to  settlement  upon  the  lands.    All  purchasers  shall  pay  one-fourth  of 
the  purchase  price  at  the  time  said  land  is  bid  oft\  one-fourth  in  one 
Tear,  one-fourth  in  two  years,  and  one-fourth  in  three  years,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  six  per  ceutum  per 
anuum,  and  such  sums  when  paid  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  live  per  centum  per  annum,  which 
interest  shall  be  paid  annually  to  said  tribes,  respectively,  per  capita. 
Patents  to  be  in  cash.    No  patents  shall  issue  until  all  payments  shall  nave  been 
retained  until  made  J  and  OD  failure  of  any  purchaser  to  make  payment  as  required 
payiaent  in  tnu.  j,y  tt^g  section  he  shall  forfeit  the  lands  purchased,  and  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale,  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  or 
shall  be  again  offered  at  public  sale,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  determine. 
^'*^Jril*°^i*     There  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Hection  the 
exempt Crom  sale  i^^(^^  upon  which  the  two  boarding  or  industrial  schools  are  located 
on  these  reservations,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  for 
each  school,  the  amount  to  be  determined  and  designated,  after  the 
tribe  shall  have  assented,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
^5^P«n»®»»    re*     That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  section  into  effect  the  sum  of 
imborsabie.        ^^^^  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  mone^  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  sum  sh^l  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  first  sales  of 
lands  made  under  the  provisions  hereof,  each  tribe  to  be  charged  only 
with  the  expenses  attending  the  sale  of  its  own  lands. 
hUfl***"****  ^     That  before  any  of  the  surplus  lands  belonging  to  the  Kickapoo  tribe 
children.  ^£  Indians  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  shall 

be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  eighty  acres  to  each  of  the 
Pravito.  children  of  said  tribe  residing  on  or  adjacent  to  said  reservation  who 

Action  onthis||aye  not  heretofore  received  any  lands:  Provided,  That  this  section 
seouon.  ^^^^^  ^^  adopted  or  rejected,  separate  and  apart  from  the  other  provi- 

sions of  this  Act^  by  the  said  Kickapoo  tribe. 
Special  agent     q^q^  h^  That  in  all  payments  or  disbursements  of  money  to  Indians 
mente.*        ^^  individually  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 

discretion,  to  detail  an  officer  from  his  Department  or  appoint  a  special 
agent  to  make  or  to  superintend  and  inspect  such  payment;  and  when 
Compensation,  made  by  special  agent  the  Secretary  shall  fix  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  such  special  agent  and  pay  it  out  of  the  money 
to  be  disbursed.  In  all  cases  the  agent  making  snch  payment  shaU 
Bond.  give  bond  to  the  United  States  in  double  the  amount  to  be  disbursed, 

with  ^ood  and  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  All  such  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  sucn  rules  and  regulations  as  tho  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

Approved,  March  2, 1895. 


March  2, 1895.      Chap.  195.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


28  Stats.,  p.  966. 


Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  House  of  BeprcBenlatwee  of  the  United 
Indian    Terri-  gtatea  of  America  in  Congrees  aesembled,  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
Appropriation  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary^  is  hereby  appropriated, 
forconrtoffldals.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay 
AfUe,  p.693.      the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  judges,  district  attorneys,  mar- 
shals, clerks,  and  commissioners  of  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Irdian  Territory  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Approved,  March  2, 1895. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

[No.  16.]    Joint  Reeolation  To  confirm  tho  enUrcement  of  tho  Red  Cliff  Indian  Febniary20,1895. 

Reeervation.  in  the  State  of  Wiaconain,  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 

and  for  the  allotment  of  same.  28  Stats.,  p.  970. 

Be$olved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  States 
of  Jfnerica  in  Congress  assembledf  That  the  lands  in  townships  num-    ^^  Cliff  In- 
hered fifty-one  and  lifty-two  north,  of  ran^e  three  west;  fifty -one  and  Jiin^Wi?*"*'^*^ 
fifty-two  north  of  range  fonr  west;  and  filty-one  and  fifty-two  north,    ^  '   ,    \aa  a 
of  range  five  west,  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  withdrawn  from  to.  *°  *    «»dea 
sale  or  location  for  the  purpose  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Red  Cliff 
Indian  Reservation  in  said  county  hy  the  several  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Laud  Office  bearing   dates  May  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  June  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty -three,  and  September  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  declared  to  be  a  part  of  said 
Indian  reservation  as  fully  and  to  tho  same  effect  ns  if  they  had  been 
embraced  in  and  reserved  as  a  part  of  said  Red  Cliff  Reservaition  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior    Yol.io.p.  lioo. 
dated  September  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  said 
lands  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Red  Ciift*  band  of  said 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  treaty :  Provided,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  mak-    Proviso. 
ing  allotments  may  divide  said  lands  between  said  Indians  in  such    pi  vision  of  al- 
manner  as  will  in  his  Judgment  be  the  most  equitable.  lotments. 

ApproYed,  February  20, 1895. 


[No.  27.]    Joint  Reaolntion  Continuing  the  present  officers  of  the  ooorts  in  the    March  2, 1895. 
Indian  Territory  nntil  the  bill  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Judiciary  of  that  Terri- 


tory which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  awaits  the  signature  of  the    28  Stats.,  p.  974. 
President  of  the  United  States  becomes  a  law. 

Resolved  hjf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States    Indian    Terri- 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  nntil  the  appointment  and  to^. 
qualification  of  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  court  ^^®"^°^  ^^Ti 
in  the  three  judicial  districts  accordinc  to  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  o"?" 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  judges  of  the  United    Anu,  p.  093. 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  now  awaits 
the  consideration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  district 
attorney,  the  marshal,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  respectively 
perform  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  such  offices  in  such  districts; 
and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  judges  required  to 
be  appointed  in  the  northern  and  southern  judicial  districts  the  com- 
missioners now  in  office  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  said  districts  as 
heretofore. 

Approved,  March  2, 1895. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statemeBts  sliow  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  fands  and 
trust  lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1995. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £  show  in  detail  the  stocks,  fnnds  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

A  statement  is  given  of  all  the  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest  appro- 

?>riated  by  Congress  on  nonpaying  State  stocks  for  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  90, 
895. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  Arom  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  i$  held  in  trust  bif  the  Seoretarjf  of  the 
Interior  ( Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  custodian),  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest,  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the 
investment  was  made. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fand . 
Cherokee  school  fand. . . 


Cherokee  orphan  fond. 


Total. 


Treaty  or 
act. 


Dec.  29,1835 
Feb.  27, 1819 
Deo.  29, 1885 
Dec.  29,1835 
Feb.  14,1873 


Statatea  at 

Large. 

Vol. 

Page. 

7 

478 

7 

195 

7 

498 

7 

478 

17 

462 

Amount  of 
stock. 


$158,638.56 
I     51.854.28 

I     22,228.26 


230. 716. 10 


Annual 
interest. 


$9,396.31 
3,  111.  26 

1,333.40 


13,842.97 


B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  are  invested  and  now  on  hand  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Stocks. 


CHBBOKKK  NATIONAL  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CBEBOKSB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

United  States  issna  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CHEBOKBB  ORPHANS'  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 


Per 
cent. 


6 


6 


6 


Original 
amount. 


$156,638.56 


51,854.28 


Amount  on 
band. 


$156,638.56 


51,854.28 


22,223.26 


Annual 
interest. 


$9,396.31 


8,1U.26 


1,333.40 


C. — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the 

Chtrokee  Nation,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand. 


Stocks. 


United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division. 


466^ 


Per 
cent. 


Amount  on 
band. 


$230,716.10 
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D. — SiatemeHt  of  funds  held  in  iruai  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribes  and  fond. 


Chootews I 

Choctaw  orphan  fond 

Choctaw  scnool  fund 

ChootAW  general  fund 

Creek  general  fond 

Creeks { 

Cherokee  asylnm  fnnd 

Cherokee  national  fond 

Cherokee  orphan  fond 

Cherokee  sonool  fond 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Okla- 
homa f\Qnd 

Chickasaw  national  fond 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fhnd . 

Crow  fond* 

Crow  Creek  4  percent  f^d 

lowas 

lowafand 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  fand 

Kansas  general  fund 

Kickapoos 

Kickapoo  generaifnnd 

Kickapoo  4  per  cent  fand 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippewa 
fund 

Menomonee  fund 

Menonionee  log  fond 

Nea  Percys  of  Idaho  fund 

Omaha  fond 

Osagea 


Osage  ftind. 


Osage  school  ftmd 

Otoes  and  Missonrias  fund 

Pawnee  fund 

Ponca  ftmd 

Fottawatomies i 

Fottawatomies  general  fund 

Pottawatomies  edocational  fund 

Pottawatomiesmill  fund 

Round  V  alley  general  fiind 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi f 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund . . 
Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in 

Oklahoma  fund 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund 

;SeminoIe  general  fund 

Seminoles < 

Senecas  of  Kew  York 

Seneca  ftmd 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Seneca  (Tonawanda  band)  fund 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 

Silets  general  fund 

Sioux  mndt 

Sisseton  and  'Wahpeton  ftmd 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund 

Tonkawanind* 

Umatilla  school  ftmd 

Umatilla  general  fund 

Uto  5  per  cent  fnnd 

Ute  4  per  cent  fund 

Uintah  and  White  Biver  Ute  ftmd. . . . 


Winnebagoes I 

Yankton  Sioux  ftmd , 

Amount  of  4  and  5  per  cent  funds,  as 
above  stated,  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Hen  of  investment 

Amount  of  annual  interest 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, or 
treaties. 


Jan.  20, 1823 
June  22. 1855 
Sept.  27. 1830 
Apr.    1,1880 

...do 

....do 

Aug.  7,1856 
June  14, 1866 
Apr.    1,1880 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do.. 
....do.. 
. . .  .do . . 
Aug.  27, 
Mar.  2, 
May  7, 
Apr.  1, 
June  14, 
Apr.  1, 
June  20, 
May  18, 
Apr.  1, 
July  28, 

Apr.  1, 
....do.. 
June  12, 
Aug.  15, 
Apr.  1, 
June  2, 
Apr.  1, 
JiUy  15, 
May  », 
June  16, 
Apr.  1, 
Aug.  15, 
Apr.  12. 
Mar.  3, 
Jane  5, 
June  17, 
Apr.  1, 
....do.. 
....do  .. 
Oct.  1, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  11, 
Apr.   1, 


1890 
1894 
1880 
1825 
1880 
1870 
1872 
1880 
1880 
1876 
1870 
1881 
1846 
1846 
1880 


1890 
1837 
1842 
1880 


....do 

Oct.  21,1887 
Apr.  1,1830 

do 

Aug.  7,1856 
May  21,1866 
June  27, 1846 
Apr.    1,1880 

....do 

....do 

Jaly  3.1882 
Aug.  15, 1894 
Mar.  2,1889 
Apr.  1,1880 
Feb.  6.1871 
Mar.  3,1893 
Apr.    1,1880 

....do 

Apr.  29, 1874 
June  15, 1880 
Apr.  1.1880 
Nov.  1,1837 
July  15.1870 
Aug.  15, 1894 


Statutes  at  Large. 


1892 
1895 
1854 
1880 
1»46 
1880 
1888 
1854 
1880 
1882; 

1880  1 


Vol. 

Page. 

1 

7 

23G 

11 

614 

7 

337 

21 

70 

21 

70 

21 

70 

11 

701 

14 

786 

21 

70 

21 

70 

21 

70 

21 

70 

21 

70 

21 

70 

21 

70 

28 

888 

10 

1071 

21 

70 

0 

842 

21 

70 

25 

221 

10 

1079 

21 

70 

22 

177 

21 

70 

21 

70 

26 

146 

28 

331 

21 

70  i 

7 

242  1 

21 
16 
17 
21 
21 
19 
19 
21 

9 

21 
21 
21 
26 

7 

7 

21 

21 
7 
21 
21 
11 
14 
9 
21 
21 
21 
22 
28 
25 
21 
16 
27 
21 
21 
18 
21* 
21 
7 
16 
28 


70  I 

36 

91 
291 

70  ' 
208  ' 

28 
422 

854 

70 

70 

70 
668 
541 
596 

70 

70 
543 

70 

70 
702 
757 

35 

70 

70 

70 
149 
324 
895 

70 
405 
643 

70 

70 

41 
204 

70 
546 
355 
319 


9 

3 

19 


6 
3 


1 
9 


1 
2 


3 
3 


6 


12 
2 


2 
1 


8 

3 

2,3 


2 

2 

17 


11 


2 
5 


4 
'3' 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


$390,257.92 

37,014.29 

49, 472. 70 

498. 514. 00 

1, 800. 000. 00 

200.000.00 

275. 168. 00 

64. 147. 17 

1.271,904.65 

352.456.05 

797,756.01 


1,000. 

1,306, 

42. 

274, 

168. 

57. 

171, 

135, 

27, 

26, 

68, 

94, 

12, 


000.00 
695.66 
560.86 
639.97 
335.10 
500.00 
543.37 
000.00 
174.41 
002.89 
919.24 
685.93 
790.13 


20.000.00 

153,039.38 

620, 037. 18 

1,000,000.00 

264,012.22 

69, 120. 00 

8,245,2SL02 

119,911.53 

622,859.94 

421,953.94 

70, 000. 00 

230,064.20 

89,618.57 

76, 993. 93 

17,482.07 

2, 312. 04 

200,000.00 

800, 000. 00 

55,058.21 


300, 

157, 

21, 

1,500, 

500, 

70, 

118. 

40, 

15, 

86. 

174, 

118, 

3,000. 

1,600, 

76. 

25, 

36, 

158, 

500, 

1,250. 

3, 

804, 

78, 

500. 


000.00 
400.00 
659.12 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
050.00 
979.60 
140.42 
950.00 
295.94 
600.00 
000.00 
000.00 
988.60 
725.00 
740.27 
186.52 
000.00 
000.00 
340.00 
909.17 
340.41 
000.00 


83,196,476.13 


Annual 

interest  at  4 

and  5  per 

rent. 


$19,512.90 

1,850.71 
2,473.63 
24,925.70 
90.000.00 
10,000.00 
13,758.40 
3, 207. 37 
63.595.28 
17,622,80 
39,887.80 

50,000.00 

65,334.78 

2,128.02 

13,732.00 

6.733.40 

2.875.00 

8,577.16 

6,750.00 

1,358.72 

1.300.14 

8.445.96 

4,734.29 

511.60 

1,000.00 

7,661.96 

81.001.85 

60.000.00 

18,200.61 

8,456.00 

412,262.56 

5,996.68 
81,143.00 
21,097.70 

8,600.00 

11,503.21 

4,480.93 

8,849.70 

874.10 

116.60 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,762.91 

16,000.00 
7. 870. 00 
1,082.96 

76.000.00 

26,000.00 
8,500.00 
5.902.50 
2,048.98 
757.02 
4,347.50 
8.n4.79 
6,930.00 
150.000.00 

75,000.00 
8,799.43 
1,286.26 
1,837.01 
7,909.82 

25.000.00 

60,000.00 
167.00 

40,245.45 
3,917.00 

25,000.00 


1,647,616.52 


*  Annual  report,  1882,  p«ge  748.        t  See  Senate  Ex.  Poc  13,  first  session  Fifty-second  Congress. 
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The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  by  the  Government  in  lien  of  inTesi- 
ment  are  accounted  for  as  follows,  viz : 

The  fands  have  been  increased  by- 
Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund $1 87, 039. 00 

Kansas  general  fnnd,  lands 835.79 

Menominee  loff  fand,  sale  of  logs 126,661.16 

Osage  fund,  8Ue  of  lands 1,876.28 

Omaha  fund,  sale  of  lands 47.389.31 

Otoe  and  Missonria  fund,  sale  of  lands 1.894.11 

Pawnee  fund,  sale  of  lands 2,078.58 

Shoshone  ana  Bannock  f^d,  sale  of  lands 70.00 

Total 367,834.23 

The  funds  have  been  decreased  by- 
Creek  ffeneral  fund,  cash  payment $200,000.00 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund,  payment  to  attorney 18, 703. 90 

Crow  fund,  payment  to  Indians 11, 347. 79 

Kiokapoo  4  per  c^tt  fund,  payment  to  Indians 633. 90 

Kickapoo  general  fund,  payment  to  Indians 4, 641. 90 

Menominee  logfnud,  payment  to  Indians 45. 146. 66 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund,  cattle 40.081.00 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  fund,  cash  payment 199, 800. 00 

Siletz  general  fano,  cash  payment 4,000.00 

524,255.14 

Netdecrease 156,420.91 

Amount  reported  in  statement  D,  November,  1894 38,352,897.04 

Deduct  amount  of  netdecrease 156,420.91 

Total,  as  before  stated 33,196,476.13 

E. — Interest  collected  on  Untied  States  bonds. 


Fond  cf  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fund 

$156,638.66 
156,638.56 

51,854.28 
51,854.28 

22,223.28 
22,223.26 

Jnlv  1. 1894,  to  January  1.1895 

$4,009.16 

Januarv  1. 1896.  to  Julv  1.1895 

4,690.16 

Jnlv  1. 18^4.  to  Januarv  1. 1896. . .  r 

' 

9,398.32 

Cherokee  school  fund. 

1.566.63 

January  1,1895,  to  July  L1895 

1.555.68 

Jnly  1. 1894,  to  January  1.1895 

3.11L26 

Cherokee  orphan  fond 

666.70 

Jannary  l,1895,to  July  1.1896 

666. 70 

1,838.40 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  from  July  1  to  August  15,  2894,  on  non- 
paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


Arkansas 

Florida 

North  Carolina , 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Louisiana 


Bonds. 


Total  amount  appropriated. 


Per 
cent. 


6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

? 

6 
6 


Principal. 


$168,000.00 

42,000.00 

88,U0U.00 

122,000.00 

104,000.00 

66, 666. 66 

144,000.00 

541,000.00 

22,000.00 


Annual  in- 

tereet 

^propriated. 


$1,270.35 
370.52 
287.34 
922.52 
786.41 
44L09 
907.39 
4,000.84 
166.36 


9,242.82 
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The  receipts  and  diBbnrBements  since  November  1,  1894,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement : 


Appropriations. 

Acts  and  treaties. 

On  hand 

November 

1,1894. 

Amount 

received 

during 

year. 

Disbursed 

during 

the  year. 

On  hand 

Novemljer 

1,1895. 

Proceeds  of  Sioux  reeerva- 
tiona  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota. 

Fnliilling  treaty  with  Kan- 
sas, proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi- 
amis  of    Kansas,    pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

FulfiUingtreatywithOma- 
has,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling      treaty     with 
Osages,  proceeds  of  trust 
lan^. 

12  SUt.,  819,  act  Mar. 
3,1883. 

Article  4,  treaty  of 
Oct.5,1859,  12Stot., 
1112. 

Actof  Mar.3,1872.... 

Acts  of  July  31,  1872, 

and  Aug.  7, 1882. 
2d  art.  treaty  Sept.  29. 

1865, 2  sec.,  act  July 

15, 1870. 
Act  of  June  17, 1802, 

27  Stots.,  52-3. 
Acta  of  Feb.  19.  1873, 

and  June  23, 1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  27,  1867, 

15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859,  act 
Feb.  2, 1863. 

Treaty  Mar.  6.  1871, 
12  Stat..  1171,  act 
Aug.  15, 1876. 

Acts  of  Apr.  7.  1869, 
and  Jan.  ll,  1875. 

Act  of  Aog.  15, 1876. . . 

Actof  Apr.lO,  1876.. - 

Actof  Aug. 5. 1882, 22 

Stat.,  209. 298. 
Act  of  July  28,  1882, 

22  Stet.,  1' 7. 

$9,336.77 

25,167.10 

77.04 

216,622.91 
8,243,374.74 

$311.27 
835.79 

176.00 

$9,573.04 
26  002.89 

77.04 

47,389.31 
1.876.28 

5,759.37 

264. 012. 22 

8.245.251.02 

5. 759. 37 

River  Reservation. 
Proceeds  of  ^ew  fork  In- 

3,007.68 
29,145.02 

19,899.61 

1,609.60 
1.576.63 

1  398.08 

dian  lands  in  Kansas. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot 

tawatomies,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
FulfiUing  treaty  with  Win- 

nebagoes,    proceeds    of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 

and  Foxes  of  Missouri, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling      treaty     with 

Shawnees,   proceeds  of 

lands. 
Falfllling  treaty  with 

Otoes    and  Missoorias, 

proceed^  of  lands. 
FulflUingtreatv  with  Paw- 
nees, proceeds  of  lands. 
FulfiUing  treaty  with  TJma- 

tillas,  prooeeas  ot  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty   with 

Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 

lands. 

27  568.39 

19.399.61 
28  58 

28.58 

299.50 

620,966.83 

419,875.36 

194,926.73 

13.824.03 

299.50 

1, 894. 11 
2,078.58 

622.859.94 

421.953.94 

194.926.73 

533.90 

12  790. 13 

Total 

9.795,522.32 

60,173.29  i      3  70f».i!t 

9.851,900.48 

.-,   .  —  —  •  -*- 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  RELATING  TO  AN  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  l£lh,  1895, 

In  lien  of  an  Executive  order  dated  July  9th,  1895,  setting  a^art  certain  lands  in 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  for  the  purposes  of  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  which  order  is  hereby  cancelled,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  following  described  tracts  of  country  in  said  Territory,  viz:  The 
southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-nine  (29) ;  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
thirty  (30)j  the  east  half  of  section  thirty-one  (31)  and  section  tuirty-two  (32),  all 
in  Township  fourteen  (14)  north,  of  range  twenty  (20)  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  entry  and  reserved  and 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  boarding  and  iudustrial  school  for  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians ;  Providedy  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  affect  any  existing  valid 
riglits  of  any  party. 

Grover  Cleveland. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  oivUizingf  educational, 

and  religious  purposes.  * 

[The  grants,  except  in  few  instances,  do  not  convey  the  fee  simple  of  the  property,  bnt  the  right  of 

ocoapancy  for  the  aforesaid  purpMes.j 

Note.— In  some  cases  the  favorable  action  of  the  Indians  is  still  wanting  in  order  to  complete  the 
validity  of  the  grants ;  in  others  the  Qovemment  aathorization  is  not  clear. 


( 


Name  of  reservation  or 
agency. 


ABIZONA. 


Colorado  Biver 
GilaBiver 


Do. 
Papago 
Pima.. 


Acres 
granted. 


Date  of 
grantor 

occu- 
pancy, i 


San  Carlos 

Do 

CALIPOBNIA. 

Hoopa  Yalley 

Mission 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Bound  Valley. 


COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  — 


DAKOTA  (NORTH  AND 
SOUTH). 


Cheyenne  Bivor 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Crow  Creole. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Lower  Bml6. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ido 

6 
5 


1890 
1891 


leo 

10 
160 


5 
6 


160 
80 
10 
20 
80 


1 

10 
40 
80 
160 
80 


30 
U60 
§160 

40 

112 
112 


1868 
1890 
1894 

1890 


1890 

1889 

1889 

1889 
1887 


1873 
1879 
1884 
1874 
1888 
1873  to 
1885 

1892 
1872 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1896 


1872 
1886 
1876 
1886 
1894 
1894 


Name  of  organisation. 


Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

Presbyterian 

Boman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 


Women's  National  Indian 
Association. 

Evangelical  Lutheran,  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  Wisconsin. 


Massachusetts  Indian  Asso- 
ciation. 
Boman  Catholic 


Ladies  Mission  Society  of 
Bivendde.  Cal. 

Wisconsin  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

Women's  National  Indian 
Association. 

do 

Woman's  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  t 


Protestant  Episcopal ....... 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 


Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

do 

Grace  Mission 

Borasn  Catholic 

Domestic  and  Fordgn  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Protes- 
tant BTpiscopai. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

....do 

do 

Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopal 


For  what  purpose  aa«d. 


School  and  mission. 

Church. 

One  chnrch. 

One  church.    No  claim  to 

land. 
Mission  and  school. 

Mission  and  school. 


Mission  and  school. 

Churches  at  St.  Ignario 

and  at  Santa  Isabd. 
School  and  mission. 

Mission. 

Mission    and    school    at 

Coahuilla. 
Mission  at  Portrero. 
Mission  and  school. 


Church  and  schooL 
Church. 
Chapel. 
Do. 
Church  and  rectory. 
Mission   buildings   at    11 

stations  and  160  acres  at 

each  asked  tor. 
Mission. 

Church  and  parsons^. 
Church. 

Industrial  school. 
Boarding  school. 
Chapel. 


Church  and  parsonage. 
Church  building. 

Do. 
One  chnrch. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Mission. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

t  In  some  oases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  officers  granted  authority  for  ocoapancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
1  Transferred  to  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
i  Patented  in  180A.  0  On  agency  reserve. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  resertaiions  occupied  hy  religious  societies  for  civilizing,  educational, 

and  religious  purposes* — Continaed. 


Name  of  resenration  or 
agency. 


DAKOTA    (NORTH     AND 

SOUTH)— contioned. 


Lower  Bnil6 

Turtle  Monntain 

Do 

Devila  Lake 


Do. 


Do 

Fort  Berthold 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pine  Ridge 

Do 

Do 

Pine  Ridge. 

Do!'.!.'.' 

Do 

Do 

Ponca 


Roaebnd 
Do.., 
Do... 
Do... 


Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sisseton 
Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Standing  Rook. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Yankton, 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Acres 
granted. 


C) 


112 
10 
80 

100 

40 

7 
22 

160 

160 

40 

P* 
60 


Date  of 
grantor 

occu- 
pancy, t 


50 

40 

40 

1 

160 

160 

150 

20 

160 


§120 
160 


160 
30 
40 


1140 


160 
**160 


160 
20 


20 

160 

2 

80 
23 

4 

2 


1894 
1886 


1889 


1891 
1886 

1892 
1889 
1894 


1885 
1886 
1886 
1890 
1894 
1890 
1887 
1884 

1085 
1892 
1892 


1890 
1894 
1885 


1894 
1890 
1894 


1870 


1881 
1880 
188<) 
1879 

1882 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1887 

1882 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1877 
1869 

1870 
1870 


Name  of  organization. 


Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 


Presbyterian 


Episcopal 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 
do 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionarv  Asso- 
ciation (Con^n'^gational) . . 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal 


do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

do 

Holland  Christian  Reformed 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal. 

Presbyterian 


do 


Protestant  Episcopal. 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 


do 
.do 
.do 


Protestant  Episcopal 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

Presbyterian , 


.do 


Protestant  Episcopal 


do 
do 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Church  and  cemetery. 

Do. 
Two  churches  and  school. 
Two   churches    and    two 

mission  dwellings. 
Church   and    school    and 

mission  dwelling. 
Church. 
One  church  and  a  school. 

Mission. 

School. 

Mission,  ch  urch  and  school. 

One  church  and  parsonage. 

Chapel  and  parsonage. 

Mission  dwelling. 

Chapel. 

Mission. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Church  and  school. 

Mission. 

School. 

Church. 

School. 

Church  and  rectory  at 
agency  and  three 
churches  and  two  school 
buildings  at  camps. 

Chapel. 

Three  chapels. 

School  ana  mission. 

Two  schools. 

Church  and  mission. 

Mission. 

Chapel. 


Church,  school,  and  par- 
sonage. 

Five  churches  at  different 
points  on  reserve. 

Church  and  parsonage. 

Chapel.  H 

Mission. 

One  church  and  mission 
dwelling. 
Do. 

One  church. 

Mission  and  school. 

Chapel  and  school. 

Hospital  and  mission. 

Mission  building. 

Do. 
Hospital  and  mission. 
School  and  mission. 
Church,    parsonage,  and 

school. 
One  church. 
Church,    parsonage,   and 

school. 
Chapel  and  parsonage. 
Chapel. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1. 1895. 

tin  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
!  Lot  98  by  240  feet. 
^Three  tracts  of  40  acres  each. 
II Patented  in  1892. 

lilt  is  reported  that  Episcopalians  have  another  church  on  the  reserve. 
**Consent  of  Indians  required. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reaervationi  oocmpied  hy  reUgiouB  societies  far  dwiUging,  eduoaiianml^ 

and  religious  purposes* — Continaed. 


I 


Name  of  reserration  or 
agency. 


IDAHO. 


CoBiir  d'AlAne 
Do 


Ne»  Perc^ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Fort  Hall. 


Lemhi 


INDIAN  TERUITORT. 


Wyandotte 
Do.... 

Seneca 

Do 

Ottawa  — 
Do 

Modoc 

Quajiaw . . . 


IOWA. 


Sac  and  Fox 

KANSAS. 

Chippewa  and  Mnnsee. 


'x: 


MICHIGAN. 

Mirhigan 


MINNKSOTA. 

Whit-e  Earth 

Do 


Acres 
granted. 


640 
1,920 


1 
20 


640 
160 


2 

10 
3 
20 
20 
20 
5 
40 


160 
30 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


White  Earth. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Red  Lake... 

Do 

Do , 

Do     ... 

Do 

Leech  Lake 


63 

70 

40 
1 
40 
54.  A5 

171 

160 
80 

160 


Date  of  * 
grantor 

occn- 
pancy.t 


1845 
1865 


1860 


1891 
1892 
1873 


1890 


1873 
1882 
1883 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1880 
1893 


160 
160 


Winuehagoahish . 


1890 


1883 

1894* 

1875 

1889 
1894 

1891 


1889 
1889 
1878 


Name  of  organisation. 


Roman  Catholic 
— do 


Presbyterian 


do 

....do 

Roman  Catholic. 


Jx.,  Ut  \/*  Jr.  Bo-  •.•..... 

Connecticut  Indan 
ciation. 


Asso- 


Friends  and  Methodist. 

Friends 

Friends 

Methodist  Episcopal. . . 

Friends 

Baptist 

....do 

Roman  Catholic 


Moravians 

Reformed    Church  in   the 
United  States. 


Protestant  Episcopal 
.....do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 


Roman  Catholic. 


do 


Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Roman 

Catholic. 
Swedish  Christian  Mission 

Society. 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

do 

do 


.do 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Mission. 

Two  schools  and  miasions. 
Donation  of  this  land  to 
church  by  Indiaiu«  xK»t 
yet  confirmed  by  Cooi- 
grees. 

Four  churches.  "Work 
conducted  and  bnUdiA^ 
owned  by  Indians. 

Mission. 

Church. 

Church,  mission,  resi- 
dence, and  school. 

In  litigation. 

Mission  and  school. 


Church  and  iMuraonage. 

House. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Church. 


Church  and  schooL 
Do. 


Mission  work  done  and 
building  erected  on  rea- 
oration,  but  accurate 
statistics  are  wanting. 

Two   churches,   hospital, 

and  parsonage. 
Churcn.  school,  and  dweQ* 

ing. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
SchooL 

School  and  dwelling. 
Parsonage    and    mission 

building. 
Church   and    school   and 

mission  dwelling. 
School. 
Mission  and  school. 

Mission. 

Church  and  parsonage. 

School. 

Mission  and  scbooU 

Chorch  and  parsonage. 

Do. 
Church  and  two  parson- 
ages. 
Church  and  parsonage. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1895. 

i  lu  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  oondl< 
tiuned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
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iMndi  upim  Indian  reBorvaHans  occupied  by  religiou9  societies  for  citilizing,  educational, 

and  religious  purposes* — Continaed. 


Kame  of  reserratioii  or 
ftgenoy. 


MOMTAIIA. 

Blackfeet 

Do 


AOTM 

granted. 


Do 


Crow  ., 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Port  Belknap. 

Do 

Flathead 

Do 

Do 

Port  Peck 

Do 

Do 


Tongue  River. 


160 
100 

:i«o 

180 
160 
160 

160 
1 

10 

9 

10 

160 

160 

60 

172 

470 

4 

1 

$40 


Date  of 

grantor 

ocoii- 

pancy.t 


Name  of  organisation. 


1889 

1894 

18B4 

1886 
1886 
1886 

1888 
1800 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1887 
1889 


NEBRASKA. 


Winnebago 

Omaha 

Do 


Santee. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


NEVADA. 

Kerada  Agenov  (Pyra- 
mid Lale  Keoerva* 
tion.) 

Weetem  Sboahone  . . . 


85 

160 

5 

440 

40 
80 
80 


250.1069 


NBW  MKXICO. 


Jioarilla  Apaohe. 

Ifesoalero 

WaviUo** 

Do!*.!.*.!!!li; 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 

lioooi;: 

Paeblo.. 


Znfli  Pneblo  ••••••••••. 


80 

80 

80 

160 

160 

160 

640 

(»t) 

160 

40 


§510 


1894 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 

1885 

1885 
1885 
1872 


1895 


1888 
1890 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1890 

1892 
1894 
1880 
1894 


Boman  Catholic. 


Society  of  Jesaa  (Roman 
Catholic). 

Misaiooary  Socie^,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

Methodist  Episoopal 

Unitarian 

Roman  Catholic 


.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


For  what  purpose  used. 


American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

Roman  Catholic 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Presbytenan 

-...do 

Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Roman  Catholic 


Not  yet  ocenpied  or  se* 

lected. 
Church. 

Mission. 

Not  yet  occupied. 

School. 

School,  church,  and  mis- 
sion dwellings. 

School. 

School  and  mission. 

Church. 
Do. 

Church  snd  mission  build- 
ings. 

Church  and  school. 

School. 
Do. 
Do. 

For  pasture. 

Church  and  school. 

Mission  dwellings. 

Miitsion,   church,   and 
school. 

Mission  dwellings. 


Presbyterian '  Church. 

do I  School  and  church. 

Women's  National  Indian     Missionary  and  educa 


tional. 
Normal  school  with  eight- 
een buildings. 
Basille  chapel. 

Protestant  Episoopal  U Chapel. 

,do Chapel  and  mission  build- 
ing. 


Association.il 
American  Missionary  Asso 

oiation. 
. . . . . do 


.do 


Methodist  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

....do 

....do 

Women's  National  Indian 
Association. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Mennonite  Mission  Society. 
Presbyterian . 


Missionary  buildings. 


School. 

School  and  mission. 


1894 


.do 


Mission. 
Missionary  hospital. 

Mission. 

Schools  and  missions  ui 
three  pueblos.  Land  and 
buildings  used  by  per- 
mission of  Indians. 

School  and  mission. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1,  1895. 

f  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  oflBce  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 

\  Gnuited  in  1891  to  the  Brooklyn  Women's  Indian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  In  favor 
of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church. 

}  On  agency  reserve. 

A  Transferred  to  Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church. 

IT  This  society  also  has  chapel  on  land  patented  to  a  Santee  Sioux  Indian. 

**  Partly  in  Arlxona  and  UuU). 

tt  Enough  land  to  establish  a  missionary  hospital.    Amount  not  stated. 

t;  In  Anaona. 

^  In  Uea  of  10  acres  granted  in  1888.    On  Executive  Reserve. 
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l^ame  of  re«ervatioii  or 
agency. 


KBW  MBXico— cont'd. 
Pneblo 


MEW  YORK. 


New  York. 


NORTH  OABOUNA. 


EftBtem  Cherokee 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Kiowa,  etc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kiowa,  etc.  (WichiU) 


Osage  

Osage 

Ponca  and  Otoe. 

Pawnee 

Do 


Sac  and  Fox 

Absentee  Shawnee — 
Citisen  Pottawatomie. 


Kickapoo 

ORHOON. 


Onuide  Ronde 

Klamath 

Silet« 

Umatilla 

Do 

Doll 

Warm  Springs 

Warm  Springs  (Simna- 
sho). 

X7TAH. 


Uintah  and  Oniay. . 

WASHINGTON. 


Colville 

Colville  (Spokane  Res- 
ervation). 


Acres 
granted. 


100 
100 


:2 

160 
100 
180 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 

160 


iO 
2 
^3.64 


5 
290 

160 


160 

10 

13 

60 
IF  160 
♦♦14.74 

40 


Date  of 
grant  or 

occu- 
pancy, t 


1880 
1880 


1894 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1894 

1887 
1887 
1887 


1895 


1878 
1884 


1892 


1894 
1891 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1894 
1803 


1894 


Name  of  organization. 


Romui  Catholic 


Mennonites. 


.do 


Yonng  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Pljnnouth  Congregational . . 

Presbyterian , 

do 

Roman  Catholio 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 

Reformed  Presby  teriim. . . . . 

Baptist 

Christian  Church 

American  Baptist  Home 
Missiouary  Society. 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

do 

...do 

Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. 

Baptist 

Friends 

Roman  Catholic 


Friends. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

do 

Presbyterian 

....do 

Roman  Catholic 

United  Presbyterian . 
....do 


Roman  Catholic 

Women's  National  Indian 
Association. 


For  what  purpose  oaed. 


A  church  in  each  paeUo, 
and  schools  in  several 
pneblos;  land  owned  by 
Indians. 


Mission  work  done  and 
buildings  erected  on  sev- 
eral reservations,  bat 
accurate  statistics 
wanting. 


Several  churoh  buildings 
are  owned  by  the  In- 
dians. 


School. 

Do. 
Meetinghouse. 

Churoh. 

School  and  mission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Churoh. 

Schools  and  church. 

School. 

Mission.  / 

Do. 
Missionary  cottage. 


Church.  ^ 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Church  and  school.    They 

claim  640  acres. 
Church  and  mission. 


Churoh  uid  residenoe. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Do. 
School. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Mission  and  school. 


Two  chapels. 
Day  school. 


♦  This  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1, 1899. 

1 1n  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  oondi- 
tioned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 

iOn  agency  reserve. 
On  land  reserved  for  lurancy  purposM  at  Pawnee  snbagency. 
Authority  to  occupy  80  acres  (granted  in  1883)  revoked  in  1892. 
IT  Location  changed  in  1892. 
**  Two  acres  of  tract  granted  in  1886. 
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and  religious  purposes* — Continaed. 


Sume  of  reservation  or 
agency. 


WA8HINOTOH-- cont'd. 


Keah  Bay. 

Visqaally. 

PoyaJlap . 

Do.... 

gulnaieU . 
ommi ... 


TnlaUp 

Lmnnu 

Hnckleehoot . 
Swinoniah  ... 
Port  Madiaon. 

Yakima 

Do 


wiaooNsnf. 


Green  Bay. 
LaPointe. 


Oneida 
Do. 


WTOMINO. 


Shoabone 
Do... 


Acrea 
granted. 


130 
86 


90 

83 

186 

160 


5 
1 


160 
160 


Date  of 
grant  or 

occu- 
pancy, t 


Kame  of  organisation. 


Epiaoopal 

Presbyterian  ... 
Roman  Catbolic 
Presbyterian  ... 


1867 


1891 
189i 


1891 
1894 


1887 
1888 


Metbodist  Episcopal. 


^Six  cborches. 


Roman  CatboUc 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Metbodist  Episcopal I  Cbnrob. 

Roman  Catbolio Onecborcb. 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Mission. 
Churcb. 

Do. 

Do. 


No  land. 


School    among 
Indiana. 


Nooksack 


\\ 


Roman  Catbolic 

Hobart  Mission,  Protestant 
Episcopal. 


Roman  Catbolic Scbool  and  mission. 

Protestant  Episcopal j  Cburch  and  dwelling. 


Mission  work  baa  been 
done  and  buildings  bave 
been  erected  on  several 
reservations  belonging 
to  tbeae  ag^icies,  but 
accurate  statistics  are 
wanting. 

Churcb. 

School. 


*  Tbia  table  is  brought  down  to  November  1,  1895. 

tin  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  condi- 
tioned on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


StaiUtics  08  to  Indian  8i^ools 


SohooL 


ARIZONA. 

ColoradoRiyer  Agency :  Colorado  River  boftrding 
Hoqui  Keservation : 

Moqai  boarding,  Keam*8  Canyon 

Orieba  day 

Polacca  day 

Kavajo  Agency : 


»g 


iav^JoboM^ng.. 

Little  Water  day . 
FortMolave:  Training 

Hnaiapai  day  . . . 

Snpai  day 

Pboenix:  Training 

Pima  Agency:  Pimaboarding 

Smi  Carlos  Agency : 

San  Carlos  boarding 

White  Mountain  Apache  boarding 

Tucaon  boftiding 


CALIFORNIA. 


FortYtmia!  Ynmaboarding 

Hoopa  Yalley  Agency :  Hoopa  Yalley  boarding 
Mission  Agency : 

Agna  Caliente  day 

C^ihaila  day 

Cap  tan  Gritnde  day 

LaJoUaday 

Mesa  Grande  day 

Martinez  day 

Potreroday 

Rincon  day 

San  Jacinto  day 

Big  Pine  day 

Bisnopday 

Hancbester  day 

Pott«r  Yalley  day 

Ukiahday 

Upper  Lake  day 

Perris:  Training 

Round  Yalley  Agencv:  Round  Yalley  boarding 

San  Diego:  Jmdustrial  training 

Banning:  St.  Boniface's  Industrial 


Hoplandday 

Pinole  day 

St.  Turibuis  boarding 

Ultiabday 

Inyo  County :  Public  day,  Round  Yalley 

San  I>iego  County :  Public  day.  Helm  district 
Greenyule:  Boarding  and  day 


COLORADO. 


How  supported. 


By  Qoremment. 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


Capaoitj. 


100 
00 


100 


150 


By  Presbyterian  Church — 


By  Ctovemment. 
....do 


....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract 

By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 

By  contract 

.....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Grand  Junction :  Training 
Fort  Lewis:  Training 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Agency :  Fort  Hall  boarding 

Lemhi  Agency:  Lemhi  boarding 

FortLapwai:  Boarding 


INDIANA. 

Wabash:  White's  Manual  Labor  Institate 


Rensselaer:  St.  Joseph's  Kormai 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Qnanaw  Agency : 

Qnapaw  boarding 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  boarding 


By  Government 
.....do 


By  Government 

....do 

....do 


By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 
.....do 


By  Government 
.....do 


ISO 
150 

100 
50 
(a) 


250 
120 


125 

70 

150 

150 


40 


40 


150 
800 


200 

40 

200 


80 
100 


110 
130 


E 


40 
SO 


SO 


40 
80 


28 
32 
30 
84 
26 
86 
32 
25 
40 
85 
40 
30 
50 
40 
45 


50 
40 


50 


00 


a  No  reports  received. 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


Xmnber  of  employees. 


Sex. 


Race. 


IS^ 


6 


9 
1 
1 

3 

i" 


1 

17 
11 

6 
3 


I 

a 


0 
1 
1 

12 

3 

9 

1 

1 

15  I 
12 

4 
2 


4 

1 


1 
1 


18 
11 


17 
2 
2 

16 
2 

17 
1 
2 

14 

12 

9 
5 


93 

97 
88 
44 

221 
40 

156 
22 
40 

204 

187 

108 
62 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


u 

«l 


91 
80 


118 


151 


157 
150 

101 
41 


29 
23 


36 


18 
35 


ai 

e 

9  OB 
•SB 


8 

10 

10 

9 

12 
9 

10 
3 
4 

12 

10 

10 
10 


Cost  to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$9,588.79 

14,910.26 
1,980.47 
1.288.06 

19,288.01 
2,317.64 

20,305.86 
180.00 
480.00 

21,872.33 

20, 501. 10 

12,187.96 
6,046.09 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$13. 17 

15.54 
6.83 
6.19 

13.62 
7.15 

11.21 
3.33 
3.43 

11.61 

11.30 

10.06 
12.29 


Cost  to 

other 

parties. 


Cost 
I>er  cap- 
ita per 
month 
to 

other 
parties. 


20 
8 


6 
1 

4 
6 


8 
20 


5 

2 

18 


5 
10 


4 

4 


12 
7 

1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
13 
4 
6 
8 

1 
1 


5 
11 


9 

4 
20 


7 
8 


11 
12 


19 
6 


13 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

14 
4 
9 

13 

1 
1 

4 
1 


1 
13 


2 

1 

23 


6 
8 


12 
18 


12 

5 

15 


10 
18 


0 
8 


159 
123 

26 
35 
30 
34 
23 
30 
31 
31 
25 
27 
62 
18 
33 
31 
27 

163 
87 
99 

129 

28 
21 
24 
24 
17 
13 
64 


132 
106 


160 

81 

207 


66 
67 


120 
121 


149 
95 


107 
65 
08 

122 


20 


44 


117 
151 


116 

30 

148 


65 
64 

97 


14 
22 
30 
20 
12 
18 
16 
23 
18 
21 
35 
12 
26 
15 
17 


20 
14 


13 
8 
7 


10 
10 

10 
10 

1 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 

12 
8 

12 
8 
7 

10 


12 
12 


10 
10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
10 


20,395.22 
14,380.62 

789.67 

790.59 

282.32 

733.44 

762.17 

834.56 

817.31 

802.92 

750.88 

600.00 

600.00 

530.00 

600.00 

683.38 

755.02 

14, 389. 38 

5,027.36 

11,875.00 

12,500.00 

568.54 
420.10 

1,060.63 
391.92 
228.33 
197.50 

4,397.97 


19, 141. 65 
24,356.17 


20,471.26 

4, 915. 60 

23,348.22 


10,020.00 
7,445.85 


12,047.56 
12,649.13 


11.41 
12.61 


6. 

3. 

0. 

3. 

6. 

4. 

6. 

8. 

4. 

2. 

1. 

4. 

2. 

4. 

4. 
11. 

6. 
10. 

8. 


64 
50 
41 
49 
35 
64 
11 
49 
22 
86 
71 
91 
40 
56 
44 
21 
45 
10 
54 


2.84 
2.50 
6.63 
2.51 
3.57 
4.03 
8.33 


13.68 
13.44 


14.71 
18.65 
13.15 


12.85 
11.49 


11.12 
11.84 


$50.83 
224.76 
100.00 


$0.16 

2.08 

.40 


66.00 


.88 


385.00 
1,300.00 

111.40 

81.56 

626.46 

136.45 


.33 
.89 

.56 

.40 

3.92 

.87 


870.33 


1.66 


2,480.00 


3.18 
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Siati§tic8  as  to  Indian  9ehooU  dmring  Ike 


School. 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency :  Sac  and  Fox  day. 

KAKfiAB. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  l^emaha  Agency: 

Kickapoo  boarding 

Pottawatomie  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  ooarding 

Haiatead:  Meniiouite  Mission  booming  — 
Lawrence:  Haskell  Institute 


MICBIGAM. 

Baraga: 

Cnippewa  boarding 

Day 

Harbor  Springs :  Bousing 

Mount  Pleasant:  Training 

Point  IriMUois:  Day 

Isabella  Cfoonty :  Pnblic  day,  district  Ho.  2. 


lillflfBSOTA. 

White  E«rth  Agency : 

White  Earth  boarding  a 

Leech  Lake  boarding 

Pine  Point  boarding 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Wild  Kice  River  boarding 

St.  Benedict's  orphan 

Red  Lake  boarding  (St  Mary's) 

Twin  Lak»day 

Birch  Cooloy:  Day 

Clontarf:  St.  Paul's  boarding 


CoUegeville:  St  John's  Institute  .... 
Graceville:  Convent  of  Our  Lady  ... 

Morris:  Sisters  of  Mercy 

St.  Joseph :  St.  Benedict's  Academy. 


Pipestone:  Training. 


Blackfeet  Agency : 


MOMTAITA. 


Blackfeet  boarding 
Holy  Family  boarding. 


ng.. 
irdlni 


Crow  Agency: 

Crow  boarding 

Montana  industrial  boarding 

St.  Xarier's  industrial 

Flathead  Agency :  St.  Ignatius  industrial 

Fort  Belknap  Agency : 

St  Paul  s  industrial 


Fort  Belknap  boarding 

Fort  Peck  Agency :  Poplar  Creek  boarding 
Tongne  River  Agency; 

St.  Labre  a  boarding 

Agency  dav 

St. Peter's:  Mission  boarding 

Fort  Shaw:  Training 


IfKBBABKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency: 

Omaha  boarding - 

Winnebago  boarding 

Knox  County; 

Public  day,  district  No.  10.  Plum  Valley 

Public  day,  district  No.  36 


How  supported. 


By  Government 


By  Government 

....do 

do 

By  contract 

By  Government 


By  contract 

By  Government 

By  contract 

By  Government 

By  contract 

....do 


Capacity. 


By  Goveimmeat 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract 

...do 

By  Government 

....do 

By  contract  and  special  ap> 

propriation. 

do 

By  contract 

do 

By  contract  and  special  ap> 

propriation. 
By  Government 


By  Government 

By  contract  and  special  ap- 
propriation. 


By  Government 

By  contract 

....do 

By  contract  and  special  ap* 
propriation. 


By  contract 

By  Government 
....do 


By  contract 

By  Government 

By  oontract 

By  Government 


By  Government 
....do 


By  contract. 
....do 


ao 

75 

60 

40 

500 


150 


i 


J 


40 


40 


200 

160 


50 


75 


100 
40 
60 
60 
60 
200 
100 


110 

100 

6S 

150 

100 

90 


125 
140 


100 

60 

200 

450 


SOO 
110 
160 

55 


20 


35 
96 


400 
250 


80 
00 


30 


a  School  building  burned  in  February. 
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year  ended  June  SO,  1895 — Continued. 


Xuir.ber  of  eraployeen. 


Sex. 


-a 


2 
3 
1 
5 
28 


8 
6 
1 
1 


3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
7 

6 

2 


5 
10 


2 
4 

8 
14- 


8 
10 

7 


9 
18 


6 
3 


Race. 


4 

7 

6 

3 

22 


6 
1 

11 
8 


8 
5 
6 
5 
7 
8 
6 


8 

20 
10 


8 
10 


13 

7 

11 

16 


8 
10 
11 

7 

2 

16 

15 


9 
0 


11 


4 
2 


4 
3 
3 

4 
3 


8 
6 


13 


5 
3 


5 
0 
6 
8 
39 


9 
1 

15 

12 

1 

1 


7 
4 

5 
3 
5 
9 
8 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


1 
9 

6 

8 

22 

10 

9 


11 

ao 


15 
11 
19 
26 


16 
12 
12 

12 

2 

25 

20 


10 
9 


a 

a 

a 

Z 

a 


47 


45 
65 
44 
22 
585 


61 

34 

193 

178 
40 
10 


135 
63 
74 
55 
93 

109 
71 
19 
21 
49 


I 


a 


I 


33 
46 
33 
22 
499 


47 


170 
136 


91 
35 
53 
44 

68 

102 

60 


41 


P 


15 


18 
5 


9 
12 


50 

60 

107 

50 

60 
65 
96 
50 

79 

58 

144 
109 

122 
104 

87 

79 

116 

334 

80 

51 

111 

302 

172 
122 
127 

138 
116 
122 

47 

26 

237 

208 

45 

"'262 
104 

"n 

106 
91 

71 
75 

6 
12 

4 

8 

m 

h 

<M  m 
u  2 

a- 

a 
525 


I    a-^ 


10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 
10 
12 

10 
12 
12 
10 

12 


10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 


10 
10 

9 
10 


Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


$746.49 


4.957.75 
6.964.05 
5. 693. 37 
2,706.99 
72,553.69 


4,563.00 

600.00 

10.260.00 

17,384.13 

412.  52 

136.91 


9.444.58 
5, 380. 95 
6,976.18 
4, 372  86 
7.365.68 
9, 720. 00 
4,320.00 
288.87 
501.50 
6,218.02 

7,600.00 
5,400.00 
8, 640. 00 
7,600.00 

12, 674. 01 


18, 986. 92 
12, 500. 00 


14,289.41 
5, 400. 00 
9, 180. 00 

44,450.21 


14,680.00 
14, 765. 17 
16, 774. 81 

4. 313. 54 

1. 005. 55 
19.440.00 
26.995.93 


13,808.66 
10,055.44 

113.67 
264.56 


Coet 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 


I 


9.22 


12.52 
12.62 
14.38 
10.25 
12.11 


8.09 
4.00 
5.02 
10.73 
2.29 
3.04 


8.65 
12.83 
10.97 

8.28 

9.o:t 

7.94 
6.00 
5.35 
4.93 
12.61 


12.60 
8.18 
7.50 

12.50 

18.21 


12.97 
10.02 


14.88 
8.82 
6.89 

12.27 


8.80 
10.61 
11.46 

7.99 

5.92 

8.02 

11.60 


16.20 
11.17 

3.16 
3.31 


CoMl  to 

other 

parties. 


$2, 166. 91 


3,660.00 


3.840.00 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 

other 

parties. 


$j.21 


6.47 


1.88 


4,28L98 


a60 


4.480.00 


8.89 


2,600.00 

2.00 

6,463.41 
10,820.00 
10, 372. 00 

2,000.00 

"  16.56 
8.12 
2.86 

1.21 

6,560.00 

2.29 

( 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


SiatUtics  as  to  Indian  achooU  during  the 


School. 


NEBRASKA— coDtinaed. 

Knox  Coanty — Continued. 

Public  day,  district  No.  87 

Public  day,  district  No.  90 

Public  day,  district  No.  91 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 

Public  dav,  district  No.  104 

Public  day,  district  No  .94 

Tbiirston  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 

Public  day,  district  No.  6 

Public  day,  district  No.  14 

Santee  Agency : 

Santee  boarding 

Poncaday 

Santee  normal  training 

Hope  boarding (Springfleld,  S. Dak.). 
Genoa:  Training 


How  supported. 


By  contract 
...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do 
do 
do 


NISVADA. 

Nevada  Agency : 

Pyramid  Lake  boarding 

"V^alker  River  day 

Wadsworth  day 

Carson:  Training 

Western  Shoshone  Agency :  Western  Shoshone  boarding 


NBW  MSXICO. 


Albuqnerqne:  Training 

Mescuero  Agency :  Mescalero  boarding 
Pueblo  Affency : 

Bernalillo  boarding 

Ramona  boarding 

Cochitiday 

Lagunaday 

Santa  Clara  day 

Ziaday 

Acoroa  day 

Isletaday 

Jemezday 

Pahuate  <lay 

San  Juan  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

Taos  day 

Santa  F6:  Training 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency : 

Cherokee  boarding 

Big  Cove  day 

Birdtown  day 

Cherokee  day 

Socoday 


By  Government 

...do 

By  Congregational  Church . 

By  contract 

By  Government 


By  Government 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Capacity. 


>» 

eg 

Q 


100 


174 

50 

350 


80 


■ 


36 


By  Government 
...do 


By  Contract 

By  Congregational  Church. 

By  Government 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do , 

By  Government 


By  Govemment. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency : 

Fort  Totten  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  t>oarding 

Turtle  Mountain,  No.  1,  oay 

Turtle  Mountain,  No.2,  day 

Turtle  Mountain,  No.3,  day 

Fort  Berthold  Agency :  j 

Browning  boarding  and  day do , 

Fort  Berihold  Mission  boarding By  Congregational  Church 

No.  1,  day By  Govemment 

No.  2,  day I do 


By  Govemment. 

By  contract 

Bv  Govemment. 

do 

do 


135 
50 


300 
50 

135 
75 


150 


100 


30 
80 


30 
40 
30 
35 
60 
60 
60 
35 
50 
75 
50 


425 
175 


eo 

54 


50 

40 
27 
50 


50 
50 
50 

30 


40 
40 


a  Counted  in  contract  number  of  pupils. 


2»Day. 


ffBoftrdiiig. 


STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAN  SCHOOI^B. 
year  «»ied  June  SO,  iS95— Continued, 




6 

J 

21 
IS 

3 

11 

. 

1 

1 
I 

10 

....„ 


20 

T 

I 

SO 

• 

"w 

33 

IS 

1 

1 

1 

7 

'! 

3 

\il 


IW 

as 

MB 

su 

K 

"iii' 

81 

M 

"17 

"  M 
37 

"ie 

37 

a 
i 

"so 

21 

"as 

20 

H.B2 
30.  M 

11.10 

28.  S3 

3tS.S0 

07.  SO 
00.1)0 

14,7TS.2» 

*gT.W 

S.07 
10.  U 
3.40 
4.80 

3.13 
LOl 
3.33 

U.OS 
1.10 

•"■•S;!! 

Sl,BS7.lfi 

770,01 

I,0M.70 
lO.RSO.OB 

»;7I7.*8 

38,080.50 
7,*SS.»S 

7,900.1)0 

8.01 
13.83 

1.4T 

13!  20 
18.30 

1L7B 
U.72 

8.33 

.10 

>m,c 

2.21 

823.  M 

11 

eio!o« 

787.90 
302.43 
483.  DO 
410.21 
480.32 
as,  270.24 

<38.S> 

208.00 
487.91 

3S,71D.>$ 

14. 040. 00 

008.  UB 

d7.S33.00 

9.14 
4.83 

a 

2.4S 
2.U 
1-M 
I.W 
2.39 
1.67 

It!  48 

12.78 

2.00 
3.38 

2.71 

1 
.... 

8.l)«.» 

1.14 

0.787,27 

879.00 
909.80 

7^80 

illDcladlDg*2,T08,72.ei 


H  of  Fort  StoveuDO  hIiooI  fat  kbont  fan 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


StaiisticB  aw  io  Indian  $chooU  during  ^ 


School. 


90BTU  DAKOTA -continaed. 


BtMiding  Rock  Agency : 

Agency  bo«raing 

AgricuUaral  boarding  . 
Grand  River  boarding . . 

Cannon  Ballday 

Bullhead  day 

Ko.  l.daj 

No.  2,  day 

Poronpine  day 

St.  Elisabeth's  boarding 


How  sopported. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cheyenne  and  Aranaho  Agency : 

Arapahoe  boarding 

Cheyenne  boarding 

Mennonite  boarding  (agency) 


Mennonite  boardlnff  (cantonment) . . . 

Soger  Colony  boarding 

Chilocco:  Training 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency: 

Riverside  boarding 


ByOovenmient.. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

..:..do 

do 

do 

By  Govemment 
gious  society. 


and   reli- 


By  Goremment. . 

.....do 

By  Government 
gions  society. 

do 

By  Government. . 
do 


and   reli- 


....do 

Washita  boardine I do 

Rainy  Mountain  boarding 


Fort  Sill  boarding 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  boarding 


Cache  Creek  Mission  boardi..g 

St.  PatricVs  Mission  boarding 

Wichita  Baptist  Mission  boaraing , 

Mantaine  indostrial  boardinga 

Osage  Aeency : 

Kaw  Doaraing 

Osage  boarding 

St.  John's  Mission  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency : 

Pawnee  boarding 

Ponca  boarding * 

Otoe  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  Aeenoy :  j 

Absentee  Snawnee  boarding do 

Sao  an d  Fox  boardi  ug | do 

Sacred  Heart  boarding I  By  contract 


....do 

....do 

By  Government   and   reli- 
j^ous  society. 

— do 

....do 

....do 

By  Presbyterian  Church. . . 


By  Government. 

....do 

By  contract 

....do 


By  Government. 
....do 


.do 


St  Mary's  boarding 
Canadian  (jpunty : 

Public  day,  aistriot  No.  29 

Public  day, district  No. 55c 

Blaine  Ckinnty :  Public  day,  district  No.  42 .... , 

"G  "  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  «9 

Kingfisher  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  83 
Pottawatomie  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  18 

Public  day,  district  No.  304 

Public  day.  district  No.  (M 

Public  day,  district  No.  82 

Public  day,  district  No.  90 

Public  day,  district  No.  77 , 


ORBOON. 

Gmnde  Ronde  Agency :  Grande  Rondo  boarding 
Klamath  Agency: 

Klamath  boarding 

Tainax  boarding 

Hot  Springs  day 

Silets  Agency :  Siletz  boarding 

Umatilla  Agency : 

I'matilla  boarding 

Kate  Drexel  Indnstriul 


By  contract  and  special  ap« 
propriatlon. 

a  Figures  received  too  late  to  be  incladed  in  totals. 


.do 

.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Capacity. 


By  Government. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


110 
100 
100 


40 


110 

200 

45 

70 

00 

400 

70 
150 

50 
125 
100 

40 

75 
40 
40 

60 
160 
150 
125 

125 

100 

75 

70 
120 
200 

75 


100 

125 
90 


90 

100 
150 


^ 


60 
30 
30 
30 
30 


25 


STATISTICS  AS  TQ  BfDIAN  SCBOOLS. 


NumlHT  ol  CI 

i 

i 

1 

11 

1 

■! 

3 

i 
I 
I 

IS 

11 

3 

1 
..... 

3 

• 
11 

12 

i 
10 

s 

81 
TO 

S 

H 
IB 

US 

■s 

TO 

■0 
131 

10 

IW 
«8 

TO 

Kt 

38 

us 

'g 

70 

u« 

M 

1 

■1 

71 

K 

S 

10 



i 

10 

v> 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

!! 

10 

•U,N4.«7 

I!:S-JJ 

"'ii 

337.19 

..sss 

10,  aire 

1.217.20 
30. 070.13 

i»lm»7 

s,gso.2a 

M,«3.18 
lloKIT 

313.00 
1,032;  80 

•US 

12.33 

fSf 

4.40 
3.40 

0.30 
1.04 

12.01 

'«:37 

l.M 

11.07 

11.32 

»:« 

101 

»2,BT«.00 

wu 

i,rei.is 

3,027.07 

6.07 
4.35 

2.034.0S 

2,430.00 
2.000.00 

t  a,  700. 00 

5,70 

1'      a 

S.OS 

6 
30 

4,  ok!  70 

g,485.K 

>,3D7.3g 
12,  $20.84 
4^320.00 
4.748.40 

re.  10 

0.00 

7  27 

iiiso 

10.40 

11.08 

9.00 
11.  M 

HO.  00 

.70 

ii  <» 

11 

1 

13 

M 
17 

T9 

■ 

33 

a 

10 
1! 

48. 00 
304. «; 

3e.2e 

T,sn.o3 

3,431.21 

10,  HO.  12 

•■"■" 

3.43 
2.44 

3.50 

1.02 

0.42 

its 

4. 20 
0,W 

S.06 

, 

4 

10 

: 

7,800,00 

7.1* 

t  Ko  repoiU  recaliad  rrom  Ui 
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STATISTICS  AB  TO   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

SUM$aet  at  (o  IttHati  toluMU  iuHug  tfc0 


H„..^. 

C^-dty. 

ilolMOL 

f 

1 

.^S^H";;:-;-;'- 

7S 
100 

s: 

IM 

mmTLvunA. 

ajSS^^WiSJJi^- 

Cnv  CrcBk  uid  Lower  Brule  Agncr : 

i" 1 

"^■"ssn^iSiriisr"'' 

80 

40 
W 

to 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

i: 

40 
40 
•0 

4a 

40 
40 
40 
M 
40 
40 

40 

40 

40 

1 

4« 

» 

44 

81 
34 
M 

IS 

» 

Bj-SSS^f 

mo 

-wrOlD 

'S 

gi™»ctotr. 

BiSLSyci:^^?.^*^.:;:;;;;:::.::::::;:;:::;:;;;:;; 

....do 1 

STATISTICS  AS  TO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 
r  oMted  JwM  SO,  laaS—ConUnmd. 
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» 

IN 
M 

« 
143 

M 

"si 

IS 

"S 

i 

47 

a 

»7 
W 

IS 

H 

17 
» 
W 
M 

% 

M 
M 

a 

i 

IS 

•  iDdsdlDg  *3.Cll7.in  ec 


.    I.DIT.U  4.4 

e  buUdlngi  dntlDg  t 




«s 

10.11 

iZ.S 

B.3S 
4.17 

4.000.00 

8.U 
S-BS 

i.ooaoo 

.» 

1.7411.00 

3.000.00 

.K 
0.M 
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WAmtlCfe  J^S  ^0  tmnAHS  SCHOOIiS. 


Si&mH^  H9  to  Indian  schools  iftfWif^  Me 


School. 


pouTH  DAKOTA— oontinaed. 
r— Contintied. 


Koscbnd  AeencT' 

Sprine  Creeic  day 

Pine  Creek  day 

White  ThuDder  Creek  day... 

Whirlwind  day 

Upper  Cut  Meat  Creek  day. . 

Binfc  Thnndor  Creek  day  — 

Upper  Pine  Creek  day 

Siaaeton  Agency  • 

8isseton  Inaustrial 

Good  Will  Miaaion  boarding. 
Yankton  Agency : 

Ymnkton  boarding 

8t  Panl'a  boarding 


How  anpported. 


By  GoT^inunenii 
....do 


do 

do 



do 

do 

do 

do 

130 

nandreau:  Training 
Pierre:  Training 


By  Praabyterian  Church. 


By  Goviemment. . 
By  OoTemment 
gionn  society. 
By  Government. . 
....do 


and   reli- 


UTAH. 


Uintah  and  Onray  Agency : 
Uintah  boarding 


Onray  boarding. 

Bozelder  County :  Public  day,  dtotriot  No.  12  . 

VIBGIKtA. 

Hampton :  Normal  and  Agricnltnral  Institute. 

WA8H1NOTON. 

ColTille  Agency: 

Colville  boarding., 

CcBur  d' Alene  boarding 

Tonaaket  boarding 

Neah  Bay  Agency : 

NeahBay  boarding 


ByOonJmment. 

.....do 

By  contract 


By  contract  and  special  ap> 
proprlation. 


Qiiillehuteday. 
Fuyalluj)  (consolidated)  Agency : 


Chehaiis  boarding , 

Puyallnp  boarding 

Qumaielt  boardins 

S^Kokomish  boarmng 

Jamestown  day 

Port  Gamble  day 

St.  George's  Inaustrial  boardiDg  a 

Tnlalip  Agency : 

Tulalip  boarding 

Lnmmi  day 

Yakima  Agency :  Yakima  boarding 

North  Yakima:  St. Francis  Xavier's  boarding. 
Lewis  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  51 

Public  day,  district  No.  64  6  ...., 

Pierc«<  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  10 

Skagit  County :  Public  day,  district  No.  63 

Stevens  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  7 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 

Public  day,  district  No.  11 

Public  day,  district  Na 44 6 


WI8002fBIN. 


Green  Bay  Agency: 

Menomonie  boarding . 

Oneida  boarding 

St.  Joseph's  boarding. 

Hobart  day 

Oneida  day.  No.  1 

Oneida  day,  No.  2 

Stookbridge'day.. 


By  coo  tract 

.....do 

By  Government 


.do 
.do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  Catholic  Church. 


By  con  tract 

By  Government 

....do 

By  contract 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


ByGotieniment. 

....do 

By  con  tract 

By  Government. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


as 

30 
30 
30 
30 


I 


150 

125 
50 

175 
180 


80 
80 


150 


150 

300 

75 

75 


60 

150 

40 

60 


60 
150 


130 
00 


60 


30 
24 


60 


150 

80 

170 


120 
50 
30 
40 


a  Figurea  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  totals. 
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lftuib«dr«op]ay»». 
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u 
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88 

!! 

51 
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"si' 

10 

10 

12 
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13 

10 

10 
0 

0 

0 
0 

10 

1,028.53 
873,83 
1.017.  OS 

802.07 

30.020.18 

4.48 

4.3G 
4.71 

11 

lS:SI:Si 

824.  >i 
10,184.15 

T.  030. 80 
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»K 

18,073:20 

'Si 

•40.00 

3:  SO 
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US 

a.o« 
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a* 
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»12.7> 
1S:58 
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1!....:^ 

G 

3,783.32 

88       ... 

10,583.88 

3,080.08 
20.75 

2.51 

2.M 

"""'i» 

83 
3 

1,531.00  1           3.30 

! 
>! 

'1 

10 

7 

150 
2.14 

a 

s 

...... 

11 

2 

u 

in 

1(3 

t2 
It 

1411 

15 

0 

131240.42 

U.DiO.OD 

as 

703.00 

3.3B 
4.50 

Lse 

0.800.00 

8.87 

18  1      ID 

5  Ifo  T«porto  ncelTvd  from  this  a 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


SUititHes  as  to  Indian  adUiolt  during  ike 


Sohoot 


wiBCONsm— conUnned. 

La  Pointe  Agency : 

BftyfleldboATdioff ••••••...... 

St.  Marv*8  boarding  (Bad  River  Reservation). 


Bayfield  dav 

Lao  Coort  d*OreiUea  day. 
Fond  da  Lao  da; 
Grand  Portage  oay 


'fc 


Kormantown  day. 

Pahqaayahwong  day 

Yennillion  Lake  day 

Bad  River  day  (St.  Mary's) 

Lao  Court  d*(jfreillea  day 

Red  Cliff  day 

Wittenberg:  Boarding 

Tomah:  Training 

Ashland  County :  PaUic,  day,  town  of  Ashland  district  a . 

WTOMlllO. 

Shoshone  Affenor ; 

Wind  River  Doarding 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  boarding 

Bpisc(^Md  Mission  boarding 


How  sapported. 


Byoontnot 

....do 

do 

do 

By  Oovemment . 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

By  contract 

By  Government. 

By  contract 

.....do 

By  Oovemment. 
By  contract 


By  Government. 

By  contract 

.....do 


Capacity. 


50 
100 


100 

125 


150 

125 

25 


i 


150 
80 
40 
40 
86 
40 
50 

100 
40 
50 


a  No  report*  received  firom  this  school. 


STATISTICS  AS  1*0   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


506 


year  ended  June  SO,  189S — Continned. 


Number  of  employees. 


Sex. 


^ 


1 
1 


1 
1 


6 
6 


S 


6 
7 
3 
4 


1 
1 
1 
2 


2 
8 
7 


Bftoe. 


1 
2 


6 
8 
3 
4 

1 


1 
2 
2 


2 
13 
11 


s 


83 
97 
48 
87 
86 
21 
22 
44 
71 
87 
34 
45 
138 
121 


Average  at- 
tencUuice. 


31 
70 


« 


36 
66 
15 
8 
13 
26 
22 
10 
17 
33 


130 
80 


12 
12 
10 
10 

0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 
12 


Cost  to  Gov- 
emment. 


$3,750.00 

5,400.00 

767.14 

1,120.35 

696.68 

837.89 

784.71 

1,155.80 

1, 183. 37 

450.00 

506.56 

758.57 

13,586.69 

14, 145. 14 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$10.08 
5.70 
2.13 
1.70 
5.15 
4.22 
6.04 
4.45 
5.15 
3.37 
4.30 
2.30 

a  71 

14.73 


Coat  to 

other  par- 

tiea. 


Cost 
per  cap- 
ita per 
month 
to 

other 
parties. 


$1,100.00 

""moo' 


$2.96 

'ids 


2,639.13 


1.70 


7 
2 
3 


8 
7 
4 


5 

i 


10 
9 
5 


189 
86 
25 


124 
77 
20 


12 
12 
10 


22,047.26 
7,020.00 
2,145.60 


14.82 
7.60 
8.94 


500.00 
2,185.40 


.54 
9.11 


506  STATI8TTC8  Afi  TO   INDUK  SCHOOLS. 

8tatUtic9  OB  to  Indian  aohools  during  the  year  eitded  Jume  SO,  IS9S. 

SUMMARY. 

Capacity  of  boardiog  Bchools ••*••<«••••• 90«458 

Capacity  of  day  Bchoolaa 5,200 

Knraberof  employeeaa 2,578 

Male 1,085 

Female 1,548 

Indian 5«7 

White 1,©81 

Enrollment  of  boarding  schools 16, 188 

Enrollment  of  day  schools 4,860 

Average  attendance  of  boarding  aofaools 15,081 

Average  attendance  of  day  schools 3, 127 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools : 

To  Government $2,082,830.22 

To  other  parties 195,735.88 

RECAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  schools. 


(jh)vemment  schools: 

Boarding 

Day 

Training 


Total  Government  schools . 


Contract  schools : 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding,    specially    appropriated 
for  by  Congress 


Total  contract  schoola. 


Pnblic  schools 

Mission  schools  (boarding) 


Aggregate 


Nam- 
ber. 


75 

110 

10 


204 


47 
15 

11 


73 


36 
5 


318 


Capacity. 


7,845 

64,315 

4,700 


16,050 


5,520 
975 

1,790 


8,285 


513 


25,748 


Enroll- 
ment. 


8,068 
3,843 
4,673 


16,584 


3,873 
688 

1,319 


5,880 


319 
253 


23,036 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


6,477 
2,528 
3,709 


12,804 


8,406 
407 

1,185 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


4,998 


192 
194 


18,188 


1,034 
172 
660 


1,766 


528 
22 

200 


760 


62 


2,578 


Cost  to 
Goyemment. 


9954,652.02 

93.355.64 

567, 190.  72 


1. 615, 188. 38 


288,470.33 
8,522.47 

166, 561.  64 


463, 554. 44 


4,087.40 


2, 082, 830. 22 


a  Not  including  public  schools. 

b  loclading  capacity  for  170  day  pupils  in  boarding  schools. 
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Bikm)U  imtMr  pHwUe  etmirol  at  wkieh  p^tpUi  were  plmoed  Mmder  oatUraei  with  Indian 
Bureanf  and  by  epecial  appreprmMon  during  ikefieoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


Location. 


Ciilifoniia: 


San  Diego  indaatrial  boarding. . 
St.  Tnribos  Miasion  boarding. . . 
Hoplandday 


Ukiabday 

Greenvilfe,  Plomaa  (Tonnty,  board- 


ins  and  day. 
mi 


Pinole  day 
Idaho:  Coenr  d*Alene  Reitenration,  Do 

Smet  HlsHion  boarding 

^Lmtam :  Halatead,  Mennonite  Miaaion 

boarding 

lilehigan: 

Baraga,  Cbippewa  boarding 

Harlrar  Sprlnss  boarding 

Bay  Mills,  Point  Iroq  aoii  day 

Minnesota: 

Graceville,  Convent  of  Our  Lady. 

Morris,  Sisters  of  Mercy 

White    Earth    Reaenration,    St. 

Benedict's  Orphan 

Red  Lake  Reservation,  St.  Mary's 

boarding 

Ifoutana: 

Crow  Reaenratioii— 


Industrial  boarding 
St.  Xavier's,  boardin 


Fort    Belknap  Reservation,   St. 

Paul's  boarainff 

T«ngne  River  Reservation,    St. 

Laore's  boarding 

St  Peter's  Mission  boarding 

New  Mexico; 

BemaliUojSisters  of  Loretto 

Santa  F6,  University  of  KewMex* 

loo  a 

Acoma  Pneblo,  day 

laleta  Pneblo,  day 

Jemes  Pneblo,  day.  Now  1 

Saato  Domingo,  clay 

Pinnate  day 

San  Joan  day 

Taos  day 

North  DakoU: 

Tortle  Mountain  Reaervation,  St. 

Mary's  boarding 

Standing  Rock  Reservation,  St. 

Elisabeth's  boarding  b 

Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserva- 
tion— 
Mennonite  bearding  (agency)6 
Mennonite  bearding  (canton- 
ment) 6 


Osage  Reservation— 

St.  John's  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Pottawatomie  Reservation : 

Sacred  Heart  boarding 

St.  Mary's  boarding  e 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 
Reservation — 

M.E.Missioii  boarding  6 

Cache  Creek    Mission  board- 


^ 


ingfr 
richi 


WichiU   Baptist  Mission 

boarding  b 

St.  Patrick's  Mission  board- 

iBg6 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  St. 
John's  boarding6 

a  No  contract. 


Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 


150 
40 
60 
50 

40 
40 

800 

40 

150 

200 

76 

65 
150 

200 

100 


60 
200 

300 

66 
400 

136 

75 
50 
60 
60 
76 
86 
60 
50 


175 
40 

46 

70 


160 
125 

200 
75 


100 
40 
40 
75 

60 


06 
30 
20 
20 

40 
20 

70 

30 

45 
06 
20 

60 
80 

00 

40 


50 
86 

136 

40 
180 

60 


Rate  per 
capita 
per  an- 
num. 


26 
80 
85 
25 
26 
22 
20 


130 


$126.00 

106.00 

30.00 

30.00 

108.00 
30.00 

108.00 

126.00 

108.00 

108.00 

30.00- 

108.00 
108.00 

108.00 

106.00 


106.00 
108.00 

108.00 

■ 

108.00 
106.00 

125.00 


40 
60  ; 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  ses 
sion. 


80.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.00 
30.00 
80.00 


108.00 


125.00 
125. UO 


40       106.00 


Enroll- 
ment. 


I 


10 

6 

10 

12 

10 
12 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

10 

10 


10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

12 

1 

10 
10 
10 
9 
6 
10 
10 


10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

I 
I 

0  < 
10 

10 


M 
24 
28 
34 

64 
21 

84 

22 

61 

193 

40 

60 
107 

169 

71 


79 
116 

172 

47 
237 

76 

69 
36 
50 
129 
35 
33 
82 
44 


161 
46 

34 

72 

68 
91 

44 

88 

47 
40 
87 
60 

56 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


98 
20 
20 
13 

44 

14 

68 

22 

47 

170 

18 

65 
96 

102 

60 


61 
111 


Cost 
to  Govern- 
ment. 


$11,875.00 

1,060.63 

568.54 

391.92 

4,397.97 
420.10 

7, 289. 40 

2,706.99 

4, 663. 00 

10. 260. 00 

412.52 

6,400.00 
8,640.00 

9,720.00 

4,320.00 


5,400.00 
9. 180. 00 


138       14,680.00 


45 
202 

75 

63 
21 

41  ' 
81 
21 
21  i 

28  1 


146 
41 

29 
52 

53 

71 

40 
83 

46 
88 
34 
47 

41 


4,313.64 
19.440.00 

7,600.00 


614.21 
610.66 
787.50 
439  21 
302.43 
493.00 
486.82 


14,040.00 
1,496.67 

2,217.26 

2,434.92 

4,992.70 
6,191.67 

4,820.00 
4,748.40 

1,086.17 
923.09 
614.11 

1,032.86 

2,882.70 


ftThis  school  is  conducted  by  a  religious  society  which  employs  the  teachers.    The  Government 
assists  the  school  without  fonnal  contract  by  issuing  rations  ana  clothing  to  the  pupila. 
cPaid  by  vouchers.    No  formal  contract  made. 
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SchooU  under  private  otmirol  at  wMeh  pupUe  ioere  placed  under  oonlraet  wUk  Indian 

Bureau,  etc, — Con  tinned. 


Location. 


South  Dakotft— Ck>xiti]iued. 
Crow  Creek  Reeervation— 

Immaculate  Conception  board- 
ing  

Grace  Howard  Mission  Home 

boArding  and  day 

Pine  Ridee  Reservation— 

Holy  Rosary  boarding 

Plum  Creek  boarding 

Rosebud  Reservation— 


St.  Francis  boardin 
jitel 
boarcunga 


Antelope   Creek,  St.  Mary's 


iiope 
train 


Yankton  Reservation— 
St.  Panl't  boarding  a. 

boai 


Springfield.  Hope  boarding. . '. . 
'Washington : 

ColviUe  Reservation,  boarding — 
TuUdip    Reservation,    industrial 

boaitling 

North  Yakima,  StFrancis Xavier's 

boarding 

Wiconsin : 

Bayfield  boarding 

Bayfield  day 

Menominee  Reservation,  St  Jo- 


seph's boarding 
~ttei 


Wittenbere.  boarding — 
Bad  River  Reservation— 

St. Mary's  boarding.. 

Day 

Red  Cliff  day 

Lac  Court  dH^reiUea  day. 


Wyoming: 
iho 


Shoshone  Reservation- 
Episcopal  Mission  boarding . 
St  Stephen's  Mission  board- 
ing  


Total 

Specially  appropriated  for  by  Oongreu. 

California:   Banning,  St.  Boniface's 

Industrial 

Indiana : 

Rensselaer,  St.  Joseph's  Kormal 

Institute 

Wabash,  White's  Indiana  Manual 

Labor  Institute 

Minnesota: 

Collegeville,  St.  John's  Institute.. 

Clontarf,  St.  Paul's  Industrial 

St.  Joseph,St.  Benedict's  Acadrany . 
Montana: 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Holy  Family 

boarding 

Flathead    Agency,  St.    Ignatius 

Mission 

Oregon:     Umatilla    Agency,     Kate 
Drexel  Industrial 


Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia,  Lincoln 
Institution 

Virginia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute 


Total 

Aggregate 


Capac- 
ity. 


130 

45 

200 
30 

180 

45 

50 
50 

150 

150 

90 

50 
150 

170 
160 

100 

100 

50 

80 

25 
125 


6,560 


150 

100 

80 

100 
110 
100 

140 
450 
150 
260 
150 


1,790 


8,350 


Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 


60 

30 

140 
15 

95 


45 

65 

100 

85 

80 
80 

130 
140 

50 
15 
80 
40 

20 
65 


2,872 


100 

60 

60 

50 

100 

60 

100 
800 
60 
200 
120 


1,200 


4,072 


Rate  per 
capita 

per  an- 
num. 


$108.00 


108.00 
108.00 

108.00 


108.00 

108.00 

108.00 

108.00 

125.00 
80.00 

108.00 
106.00 

108.00 
80.00 
30.00 
80.00 

108.00 
108.00 


125.00 


167.00 

150.00 
150.00 
160.00 


125.00 
150.00 
100.00 
167.00 
167.00 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  ses 
sion. 


10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

12 
10 

10 
10 

12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
12 


10 

10 

10 

10 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 


Enroll- 
ment. 


81 

42 

153 
9 

160 

68 

54 
49 

97 

lU 

47 

83 
48 

162 
138 

97 
87 
45 
87 

25 
86 


4,561 


129 

67 

66 

60 
49 
50 

109 
834 
99 
288 
128 


1,319 


5,880 


Averase 

attena* 

anoe. 


78 

40 

142 
8 

154 

50 

61 
41 

88 

98 

88 

81 
86 

149 
130 

79 
19 
33 
66 

20 

77 


8,818 


122 

54 

65 

50 
41 
50 

104 
802 
84 
198 
115 


1,185 


4,998 


Cost 

to  Govern- 

ment. 


#6,480.00 

3,920.00 

15,06L50 
808.86 

10,960.00 

1,706.61 

1,533.31 
4,883.76 

7,020.00 

10,662.86 

8,660.06 

8,760.00 
767.14 

14. 040. 00 
13,586.60 

5,400.00 
450.00 
768.57 

1,120.86 

2,145.60 
7,020.00 


296,992.80 


12,500.00 

7,445.85 

10,020.00 

7,500.00 
6,218.08 
7,500.00 

12,500.00 
44,450.21 
6,000.00 
83,263.41 
19, 164. 15 


166,56L64 


463,554.44 


a  This  school  is  conducted  by  a  religious  society  which  employs  the  teachers.    The  Oovenuneat 
assists  the  school  without  formal  contract  by  issuing  rations  and  clothing  to  the  pupils. 
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StatUtic*  of  sohooU  Bvpported  by  the  State  of  New  York, 


Reservation. 


Allegany  and  Cattarangns . . . 

Onondaga 

St.KegM 

Shinnecock  and  Proospatnck. 

Tonawanda 

Toscarora 

Total 


Number 

Xiun- 

Komber 

Average 

attending 

Average 

berof 

of  papila 

number 

school 

daily 

dis- 

of  school 

of  weeks 

some  por> 

attend- 

tricU. 

age. 

taught. 

tionof 
the  year. 

ance. 

16 

700 

34 

441 

173 

1 

100 

36 

70 

18 

5 

H25 

36 

164 

66 

2 

79 

36 

54 

29 

8 

136 

86 

91 

38 

2 

128 

35 

70 

32 

29 

1,4«7 

35.5 

890 

356  ! 

1 

Knm- 
berof 
teach- 
ers. 


16 
1 
5 
2 
8 
2 


Expense. 


$4,873.24 
407.39 
1,507.10 
835.21 
832.24 
600.00 


29      8, 575. 18 


Liet  of  employeee  under  the  Indian  BureaUy  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 1899 j  and 

March  S,  1895, 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON  JULY  1,  1895. 


Name. 


Employed  under  act  vif  March  f ,  1896  {t8  Stat,  795) . 


Daniel  M.Browning — 

Thos.  P.  Smith 

Samuel  E.  Slater 

Chas.  F.  Larrabee 

Frank  T.  Palmer 

Josiah  H.  Dortch 

Geo.  H.  Holtzman 

Joseph  B.  Cox 

Wm.M.  Stewart 

Jas.  F.  AUen 

John  A.  Beckwith 

Bobert  F.  Thompson — 

Eugene  Goodwin 

Lewis  Y.  Ellis 

Harmon  M.  Brush 

Chas.  F.  Calhoun 

Edward  B.  Fox 

MissM.S.Cook 

Milton  LBrittain 

Kenneth  S.  Murchison . . . 

Winfleld  a  Olive 

Orlando  M.  McPherson. . 

John  H.  Hinton 

T.SewellBaU 

Chas.  £.  Poetley 

Jas.  H.  Bradford 

Miss  Susan  A.  Summy . . . 

Walter  M.  Wooster 

Miss  Mary  L.  Robinson . 

Joseph  K.  Bridge 

Millard  F.  HoUand 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cromwell. . 

HamUtonDimick 

Mrs.  Julia  Henderson . . . 
Andrew  B.  Rogeraon . . . . 

Frank  LaFlesche 

Miss  Harriet  T.  Galpin. . 

Chas.  W.  Hastings 

Chas.  T.  N.  Cutcheon 

Miss  Adele  Y.  Smith . . . . 

Mary  J.  Lane 

Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Httuill . . . 

Miss  Nannie  I#wry 

Miss  Virginia  Cooudge . 
Mrs.  Mana  J.  Bishop — 

Miss  Lizzie  McLain 

Mrs.  Kate  F.  Whitehead. 
Miss  Mary  E.  G^net . . . 

Alvin  Barbour 

Morton  E.  Venable 

Geo.  K  Pickett 

HenrvW.Hanis 

Frank  Govern 


Sex. 


Male... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.- 
Female 
Male... 
...do.- 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
Male... 
Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
Female 
Male... 
Female 
Male.... 
....do.. 
Female 
Male... 
...do.. 
Female 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Male... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Position. 


Commissioner 

Assistant  commissioner. 

Financial  clerk 

Chief  of  division 

Clerk 

do 

....do 

Principal  bookkeeper 

Clerk 


....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Stenographer 
aerk 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

Stenographer 
Clerk 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 


Salary. 


3 

2 

2. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


,000.00 
,000.00 
,000.00 
000.00 
,800.00 
,800.00 
.800.  CO 
.800.00 
,800.00 
,800.00 
.600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
,600.00 
.600.00 
,600.00 
,  400. 00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
,400.00 
.400.00 
.200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
.200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
.200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
.200.00 
.200.00 
,200.00 
.200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
,200.00 
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List  of  employees  under  ike  Inditm  Bureau,  a$  required  by  acts  of  February  8^  189S,  and 

March  2,  1895 — Continaed. 

EMPLOYED  IS  WASHIKOTON  JULY  1, 1895— Continued. 


Name. 


Employed  under  aet  qf  March  t,  1896  (t8  8UU. 
795)— Continued. 


Mra.  Jennie  firown 

Jms.  S.  Doogall 

Mra.  Fannie  L.  Goodale 

Miss  Eliza  A.  Duffield 

Jas.  E  Rohrer 

M  iss  Emma  J.  Campbell 

Simon  E.  Fiester 

Bernard  Drew 

Martin  Bandy 

Samuel  D.  Caldwell 

Miss  Fannie  Cadel 

Wm.Moaser 

H.  L.  Browning 

Miss  C.  A.  King 

John  Van  Stewart 

Chaa.E.Behle 

John  Olberg 

Henry  B.  lluttoz 

Harry  W.Shipe 

Miss'Emilie  K.  Smedes 

Frank  Kvselka 

Adolph  Amende 

Wm.  A.  Moraohalk,  jr 

Samuel  W.  Mellotte 

Miss  Grace  D.  Lester 

Viander  S.  HUlis 

Joseph  J.Printop 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Oaither. . . 
Mrs.EUaabeth  W.Cbappell. 

WiUlsJ.Smith 

Mrs.  Kate  S.Hooi)er 

Eugene  B.  Daly 

Asbttry  Neal 

James  Lawler 

Walter  B.  Fry 

Mrs.  EliBabetn  Carter 

Miss  Savilla  Dorsey 


Employed  under  act  of  March  9, 1896  (98  Stat,  900) . 


Aaron  H.6ell 

Daniel  H.  Kent 

John  R.  Wise 

Riiftis  H.  Putnam 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hodgkins. 
Wm.H.GTbbs 


Employed  under  aetqf  March  t,  1895  {t8  Stat.,  904) . 
Gustav  Friebna 


Employedunder  act  qf  Augusts,  1891  (t6  Stat.,  854). 


Fred  E.  Fuller... 
Frank  M.  Conser 


Sex. 


Female 
Male... 
Female 
...do.. 
Male... 
Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
Male... 
...do.. 
Female 
Male... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
Male... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
Male... 
...do.. 
Female 
...do.. 
Male... 
Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
...do.. 


Male... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
Male... 


Male. 


Male. 
....do 


Position. 


Clerk. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Draftsman 

Copyist 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Messenger 

Assistant  messenger . 

do T... 

Laborer 

Messenger  boy 

Charwoman 

.....do 


Clerk. 
....do 

do 

do 

....do 
....do 


Draftsman. 


Clerk. 
do 


Salary. 


$1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 
1, 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 


200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

000.00 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
840.00 
840.00 
720.00 
720.00 

oeaoo 

860.00 
240.00 
240.00 


1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,400.00 
1,200.00 
1.200.00 
1,000.00 


1. 000.00 


1,210.00 
1,200.00 


.V 
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EMPLOYED  Ur  THE  IHDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICB  JUKE  30,  18M. 


Kftme. 


buqusrg^i9y  If.  Mex. 


John  J.  MoKoin 

O.A.Hale 

S.  K.  Wauchope. 


A.  L.  Mahaffey 

Elspeth  L.  Fisher... 
Mary  F.Stewart.... 

Lula  M.Thomas 

Cornelia  I.  Hann... 
Anna  West  Allison. 
QecW.  Patrick.... 


Sidney  C.  Botkin 

Matilda  Wind 

Sidney  J.  Patrick 

Clara  S.  Cntler 

Wm.  A.  Seldomridge . . 

W.  O.  Omninger 

Charles  E.  Orr 


Joseph  CoUombin 

Joseph  Wind 

Maffgie  E.Seldomridge 
Catharine  D.  Owens... 

Hattie  Acklin 

Charlotte  Brvhant 

Harvey  Townsend 

Lonis  Qnintana 

James  Devine 

JohD  H.  Winn 

Sam.  Hendricks 

Cecilia  Gallegos 

Karoon  Johnson 

David  Gregg 

Leonard  Leonioia 

Hiram  Smith 

Zao.  Chacon 

Dan  Chacon 

Isabel  Whlttier 

EflSeCook 

Lnpe  Mon  toya 

David  Perry , 

James  K.  Wroth 

Nina  Smith 

Clara  Badgsley 

Kora  Gaston 

Lnla  Antonio 

Effle  Mitchell 

Fannie  Thomas 

Ben.  Harrison 


Baraoa  day  tehoolt 
£anMga,Mieh. 


Mary  Jostlne. 


Big  PUu  day  §ekool^ 
Biff  Pine,  OaL 

Josle  Turner 


Bireh  Oooley  day 
$chool.  Birch  OooUy, 
Minn. 

B.  H.C.Hinman 


Bithop  day  §ehool, 
Bishop,  Cat. 

Minnie  C.  Barrows. . . 

Blaek/eet  tehool, 
Blacftfeet  Agency, 
Mont, 

W.H.Matson 

Horace  J.  Johnson 

Mary  C.  Matson 

J.  Alfred  Mall 

C.  M.  BeU 


xXMioon. 


Snperintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant     and    issue 

clerk. 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

.....do 

do 

do 

Disciplinarian  and  in- 

dostrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Norse 

Farmer  and  engineer. . . 

Carpenter , 

Harness   and   saddle 

maker. 

Tailor 

Baker 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Night  watchman 

do 

Band  teacher 

Assistant  engineer 

Cadet  sergeant 

...do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  baker 

Stable  boy 

Female  assistant 

do 


....do 

do 

do 

do 

Cadet  sergeant 


Teacher 


Teacher. 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Snperintendent. . . . 

Teacher 

.....do 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 


Salary. 


$1,600 

1,000 

800 

720 
900 
720 
000 
540 
400 
720 

600 
500 
500 
600 
720 
720 
720 

600 
540 
600 
500 

100 
500 
180 
180 
240 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
60 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 


600 


600 


600 


600 


F. 


F. 


F. 


1,200  M. 
840  M. 
720  .  F. 
600  M. 
720  M. 


W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 

L 

w. 

L 
L 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 


W. 


H. 


W. 


W. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Oct  1,1804 
Sept  1,18»4 
do 


*••••! 


•••••• 


...do 

Sept.l6,18M 
Sept  1.1804 
Sent  18,1801 
Oct  2,1804 
Jan.    4,1806 

Apr.  12. 1805 
Deo.  12.1804 
Jaa.  41805 
Sept  1.1804 
Sept  25,1804 
Sept  1,1804 

» •  •  •  •  Qv  •••«•• 


. . . . . do 

Deo.  12,1804 
Sept  25, 1804 
Sept  1,1804 
Oct  1,1804 
Sept  1,1804 
May    6,1805 

. ....  do 

Oct  28.1804 
Sept   1.1884 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do ...... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do  ...... 

do  ...... 

May   0,1885 


Sepit  3, 1804. 


Sept  3, 1804. 


Sept.  3, 1894 


Sept  3, 1804 


Sept  1, 1804 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Item  of  appro- 
prlation. 


Aei  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  8ti4.,  866). 


Act  Ang.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Aot  Ang.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Ang.  15, 1894 
(28Stat,3U8). 


Aot  Ang.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat.,  806). 


Act  Ang.  19,1804 
(28  Stat,  202). 
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EMPL0TBB8   IK  INDIAN  SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBBVICE  JUKE  30, 1895~Ck>iiti]iued. 


Name. 


Blaek/0et  tehool, 
Blaeltfeet  Agency, 


Allc«  V.  Lowe 

Helen  M.  Pool 

Ida  Curtiss 

Zttnna  Olive  Grovea . . . 

Jennie  Johnson 

Nancy  J.  Lon^ 

Mary  Broas 

G^rge  Walters 


Position. 


Carlisle  training 
iehool,  OarlitU^  Fa. 


R.  H.  Pratt.... 
A.  J.  Standing. 


Carlos  Montezuma. . . . 

W.B.Beit£el 

Dennison  Wheelock.. 

A.  S.  Lnokenbach 

Nana  Pratt 

EvaH-Quinn 

O.W.BakelesB 

Emma  ACntter 

Anna  C.  Hamilton . . . . 

Fanny  G.PauU 

FlorenceM.  Carter — 

J.  W.  Hendren 

Jennie  P.  Cochran . . . . 
Katie  S.  Bowersox — 

Fannie  L  Peter 

RosaBourassa 

Carrie  E.  Weekley . . . 

M.L.Siloott 

Bessie  H.  Cummins. . 

EUaG.Hill 

L.R.Sha£Fner 

LidaB.  Given 

Mary  £.  Campbell  — 

Pruaence  Miles 

Martha  B.  Hench 

M.S.Barr 

Elizabeth  B.  Wind... 
W.  Grant  Thompson . 
Benjamin  Caswell  — 
M.  Burgess 


W.  R.  Chiudy 
Levi  St.  Cyr . 
O.T.Harris.. 


H.Ghardner .... 
Geo.  W.  Kemp 
W.  H.  Morrett 
Phil.  Norman. 


Harry  F.Weber 

J.  Scott  Bushman 

Oliver  Harlan 

Isaac  Forney 

Elmer  Snyder 

James  D.  Flannery  . . . 

A.S.Ely 

August  Kensler 

Ed.  w.  Harkness 

J  L.  Dandridge 

Laura  A  Dandridge . 

Samuel  A.  Jordan 

Christina  Newman  . . . 

Carrie  Thomas 

Carrie  E.  Hulme 


Matron 

Assistant  matron . . . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 

Cook 

Assistant  oook 

Night  watchman  . . . . 


Salary. 


$600 
500 
480 
480 
180 
480 
860 
300 


E.Corbett 

Mary  E.  Liminger 
Lizzie  C.  Jacobs  . . 

Susan  Zeamer 

C.R.Thomas 

James  Pontiac  — 
George  Foulk..., 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintend- 
ent. 

Physician 

Clerk 

Clerk  and  band  master. . 

aerk 

....do -. 

....do 

Principal  teacher 

Senior  teacher 

Normal  teacher 

Teacher 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  teacher 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  music  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Nurse 

Assistant  nurse 

Disciplinarian 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Snperintendentof  print- 
ing. 

Assistant  printer 

....do 

Blacksmith  and  wagon 
maker. 

Carpenter  

Harness  maker 

Shoemaker 

Wagon    trimmer    and 
painter. 

Engineer 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Fireman 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Agent  for  ont  pupils — 

Storekeeper 

Tinner 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  . . . 

do 

Superintendent  of  sew- 
ing. 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  baker 

Teamater 


1 


1,500 

1,900 
1,?00 
1,000 
720 
600 
600 
1,400 
840 
840 
660 
660 
660 
600 
600 
600 
540 
500 
540 
500 
600 
800 
720 
600 
600 
420 
720 
480 
1,000 
120 
1,000 

600 
240 
720 

720 
600 
600 
500 

600 
720 
600 
420 
600 
120 
1.000 
660 
600 
600 
300 
COO 
300 
300 
600 

300 
300 
300 
300 
800 
60 
360 


Sex. 


Race. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

I. 


W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
K. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

N. 


Date  of 
present  ap 
pointment 


Sept.  1, 1804 

do 

do 

do 

Oct  1, 1804 
Mar.  17, 1895 
Apr.   1,1805 


Sept.  1,1804 


do 

do 

>  •  *  •  •  U  V  «  •  •  •  •  • 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  20, 1894 
Sept   1,1884 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  25, 1894 
Jan.  7, 1895 
Not.  1.1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 


do 

do 

.do 


..do 

..do 

..do 

...do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.    1.1895 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

Feb.    1. 1895 
Mar.    1,1895 

do 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

Oct     1, 1894 

Sept  1,1884 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  292). 


Act  Aug.  16, 1894 
(28  Stat,  309). 


EVFLOTEES  IN  INPUN  SCHOOL  8£RVICB.  6XS 

■pSPiXyX^D  IN  TOB  IKDIAN  SCHOOf.  6KBTICE  JVSS  «>,  liBt-CimUqw^ 


Ktme. 

PoelllOD. 

8.tory. 

Sei. 

Race 

°T4'Jsr 

"-assrs!.-^ 

%¥£.» 

"z 

■m 

MO 

«00 

wo 

S! 

60 
BOO 

M 

to 

SO 

00 

a 

M 

1 

I 
t 

F. 
F. 

F. 

1 
S: 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

H.' 

!; 
1 

Sept.     ,18M 
Sept.  I.IBM 

ju.  iVim 

Sepy.lBM 
Apr.    1.18tG 

IS'^'.--;- 

tSS?-. 

OeornV.aoeborn.... 
LcnitUL-Huk 

a^ 

asi-r"r- 

WJ£S?-:;.:;::. 

AiHietHitUuDdreH 

Auistant  caipeat«r  .... 

0».j™«a«l4r<.pa*o 
Ajnwv.  OWo. 

AtFtAa|.lS,lBU 

(20  Stat..  m|. 

1,000 
720 
300 

MO 

s; 

uo 

300 

no 

MO 

ii 

400 
300 

coo 
too 

300 

aw 

M 

S: 

F. 

Ii 

F. 

", 

F. 
F. 
F. 

H. 
F. 
F. 

f: 

F. 

J; 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

1 

!: 

1; 

1: 

Sept.  1.18U 

ii^.  laViwi" 
Sept.  i.im 

....do 

InJoitrtal  twbBT 

AHlaUut  Induitrial 

S^t<gSS; 

K£r""""'" 

Anna  yi*»ill1** 

AMlttanC  niUroD 

KSe-'SST" 

AMitUnt  MWDitreu... 

IfBirOTTl-awli!"!!!! 

«Sar  ■:■:•:: 

Night  wikluDU 

?2B«Jt.,il«J. 

""^ 

720 

too 

HO 

UO 

soo 
000 
soo 

300 

U. 

1 
f. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

■w. 
w. 

I.' 

I.' 

I.' 

1 
i 

Sept.  10.  IBM 
J^   1,]8» 

Si   ,!:!» 
1   gffi 

F        ullBM 
A         2.1««S 

■6it;"°ili»i' 

SSSaaS;:;:::: 

Iiidu>Ui>]t»ober 

Aoaiauat  InduBttial 
Utechei. 

KlsderguteD  teacher. . . 

SSS-VmSS":: 

""!,•."■;.•""•;;::;. 

SsHiS."*' 

00  '  F. 

i'i 

woi  u. 

KrtMEU  Hunter 

AuiiMDt  ■ewoatTMi . . 

FiMkJ.Fllklne 

Sr™-^- 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICB. 


BMPLOYBD  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRVICB  JUNB  80,  1885— Contfained. 


Name. 


Chftytnne  and  Arapaho 
Agency,  Otto.— CTd. 

CHKTENKB  BOABDINO 

scHOOir— continaed. 


PbllipCoolt 

Paal  Oood  Bear 

Aona  Little  Woman.. . 

Dalcie  Garrett 

FaDnie  Swink 

Grey  Red  Cload 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex.  Race. 


Ohiyenne  River  Agency, 
8.  Dak. 

OBETBNNB     BIVEB 
BOABDINO  SCHOOL. 

Wm.  H.Smith 

Louise  Cavalier 

B.C.Tayloe 


Tailor 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  cook 

Lanndress 

Assistant  lanndress 
Indian  assistant.... 


Ella  H.  Gilmore 

Henrietta  R.  Smith . . . . 

E.  Belle  Van  Voris 

Marie  L.  Spradling  — 

MandR-Tayloe 

Addie  Bennett 

LizsieV.DaTis 

Christine  Holt 

Estella    Pretty  Voice 
Eagle. 

Henry  Iron  Cane 

Lnceal  Birdsley 

Fannie  Crowfeather . . . 

CHBTBNBB  BIVBB   DAT 
SCHOOLS. 

Joseph  F.  Bstes 

Marcia  De  Vinny 

John  F.Carson 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Fanner  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Baker 

Nurse 


Okiloeeo  training  echool^ 
ChUoeeo,  Okla. 

Bei^amin  F.  Taylor. . . . 

Wilbur  F.  Haygood. . . . 

I  Vinuie  Underwood . . . . 

J.  S.  Perkins 

C.  J.Crandall 

aM-Childers 

Helena  Blythe 

Alice  Eingcade 

Anna  D.  Burr 

Hay  Moore 

Mattie  E.  Head 

Edith  H.  Rarick 

C.  E.  Dagenett 

Ernestine  Ebel 

Elsie  B.  Cochran 

Ada  Smith 

Trice  S.  Owen 

R.  A.  Cochran 

Noah  Longenbangh 

Eunice  WV  Albertson. . 

G«o.  S.  Schnreman 

W.  A.  Scothom 

Albert  Robinson 

Theodore  Walter 

Josephine  Childers .... 
Philip  Ranbedeau 


Janitor  and  helper. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 


Teacher... 

.....do 

.....do 


$300 
500 

300 

400 

300 

60 


1,000 
720 
720 

060 
000 
540 
GOO 
4^ 
480 
480 
180 
120 

120 
300 
120 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

F. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
M. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 


Joseph  Hoskins  . . 
Albert  Mathis.... 
Emma  A.  Seaman. 
Nancy  Thomas . . . 
M.  A.  Atchison... 
Catherine  Owen . . 

Delia  C.  Cook 

Lucy  Bayhyville. . 

James  A.Cook 

Charles  Hubbard . 
Beaben  Caddo.... 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Farmer 

Disciplinarian 

Carpenter 

Nurse 

Gardener  and  dair3rman. 
Engineer  and  fireman. . . 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Assistant  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

Blacksmith 

Nurseryman 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Seamstress 

Stewardess 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.... 

Night  watchman 

Herder  and  butcher 

....do 


1,600 

1,200 
600 

1,000 
900 
720 
720 
660 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
720 
500 
800 
900 

1,000 
720 
600 
600 
720 
600 
600 
600 
240 

600 
600 
600 
180 
500 
600 
500 
120 
480 
120 
120 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

L 

I. 
W. 
I. 


I. 

W. 

W. 


Sent.  1,1804 
Feb.  13, 1886 
Jan.  1.1805 
Mar.  19, 1895 
Mar.  1.1896 
Sept.  1,1894 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


Sept.  10, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  96.1896 

Sept.  1,1894 
Oct    6.1894 
Deo.    7,1894 
Oct.    6,1894 
Jan.  28,1895 
.....do  ...... 

Sept  1,1894 
Dec  8.1894 
Nov.    1.1894 

Jan.  14,1895 
Juno  9,1895 
May    0,1895 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


ItMnof  appro* 
priation. 


Dec.  8.1894 
Sept.  1.1894 
Oct  15.1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  12,ie95 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Oct  2, 1894 
Oct.  1, 1894 
Oct.  20,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Sept  7.1894 
Jao.  17, 1896 
Feb.  18,1895 
Jan.  11,1896 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Mar.  9,1896 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Jan.  80,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

•  •  •  •   mUw    ••■••• 

•  •  •  •  •  Q  V  •••••• 

do 

do 

Jan.    1,1896 

•  •  •  •  *  Uw  •••••• 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    1.1895 

do ...... 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


AotAug.l5,18M 
(28  Stat,  808.) 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stot,  308) 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  809). 


EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BBRYICE  JX7NB  30,  180ft~C<mtixiiied. 


Name. 


OkUoe6o  irmining  iehool, 
OkOoeco,  OUa.— Cont'd. 


EDen  Edwards 

Joe  Craxv  Bear 

Sasannan  L.  Eaiiho . . 

Jennie  Bajbylle 

WmiamETodjoe 

Louis  McDonald  .... 

Josie  Wright 

Jennie  Deer 

John  Kimball 

Clay  Brown 

Benjamin  Welch 

Liaue  Mohiner 

SaroB.  Lincoln 


Position. 


Hospital  oook. 

Baker  

Sergeant  

do 


Colorado  Rivtr  board- 
ing tcAooI,  Arizona, 


James  M.  Gates. 


CoiviUe  boarding  iehool, 
ColvUU  Agency t  Wath. 


Hen  ry  Han  ks 

Lawrence  W.  Parker. 

Isabel  Toan 

Sara  C.Williams 

Alice  Strahl 

Martha  R.  Hanks 

RosieLaflenr 

Caroline  Warren 


Crow  boarding  tehool. 
Crow  Agency t  Mont. 


H.D.Arkwright... 

L.  L.  Woolston 

Charles  M.  Oilman . 

E.E.  Palmer 

£.  J.  Pierson 

M.  A.  Oilman 

Louise  McCorroick 
B.  Irene  Kathban. . 

Eva  Nash 

M.  Farrell 

H.  M.  Grover 

D.Martin 

C.MlUer 

M.Wilson 

A.  Gray 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


Teacher. 


Saperintendent. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron , 

Seamstress , 

Cook 

Laundress , 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Bruli  Agency,  8.  Dak, 

CBOW  CBKKK  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Frank  F.  Avery . . .. . 
LiszieA.  Richards.. 
Laura  E.  Cowles . . . . . 

F.W.  Wertz 

Alma  Bean 

Frank  A.  Thackery . . 
John  Middle  Tent . . 


M.  E.Blanchard... 
Anna  M.  Avery — 
Mary  J.  Le  Croix.. 

Daisy  Crow 

E.E.Ely 

Lnln  Two  Arrows. 
Hannah  Lonergan . 
Armine  Jenesse  . .. 

E.  Four  Star 

Loois  Arcluunbeau 


CBOW  CB3UIK  AKD  LO  WBB 

BmuLt  BoeprTAL. 


Mary  R.  Hall.. 
Carrie  Yarosh 


Saporintendent 

Prlnoipa]  teaehw 

Indostrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Boys'  matron 

Teacher 

Baker 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 


Salary. 


$180 
120 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
60 
60 


720 


1.000 
660 
600 
540 
720 
600 
500 
500 


Sex. 


F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


M. 


Race. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 


M.     W. 
M.  I  W. 

F.  1  W. 
F.  I  W. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Saperintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

'Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress  . . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress ... 
do 

Janitor 


Nurse 

Laondresfl  and  oook 


1,200 
720 
720 
540 
600 
480 
540 
600 
540 
480 
300 
480 
860 
540 
360 


1,200 
600 
540 
720 
480 
600 
240 

540 
500 
400 
120 
480 
120 
400 
120 
120 
240 


720 
400 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


F. 
F. 


W. 
W, 

I. 

I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w, 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 

w. 

L 

W. 
W. 
H. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
H. 


W. 
W. 


Date  of 
present  ap* 
pointment. 


Mar.  0,1805 
Mar.  11, 1895 
Apr.    1,1806 

do 

do 

Jan.    1,1806 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.    1,1894 


June  28, 1895 


Sept  1.1894 
Oct.  11,1804 
Nov.  22,  leM 
Oct.  4, 1894 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

May  17, 1895 

do 

Sept  1,1894 
May  17, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  21, 1894 
Sept.  1.1894 
Oct  28,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  1.1895 
Apr.  21. 1895 


Nov.  10. 1894 
Oct     1,1894 

do 

Jan.  26, 1895 
Feb.  22. 1896 
June  7.1895 
Apr.  11. 1895 

Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 

.....do 

May  14. 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Nov.  22, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Feb.  13, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 


Nov.  13, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


AotAug.15.1894 
(28  Stat.,  809). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28Stai.,308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  806). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  299). 


ActAug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  299). 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  WDUN  SCHOOL  8BBVIC». 


SMPLOTBB  IN  TBJS  JKDIAK  8CaOOI«  BSBYICf  JUKS  W.  liafr**Oo«lteiitd. 


Kame. 


OBACB     MiaaiOM      DAT 
SCHOOL. 


H«r7A.ReMon. 


LOWBB  BBULi   BOABD- 
UTG  SCHOOL. 


George  W.yeUis. 


ClarBD.Trae 

KmuA  Foster 

Laoy  Haley. 

▲ngnet  F.Ihioloo. 
Frank  King 


Katie  E.  Baker 

Electa  S.  Nellie.... 
Dinah  Pbilbrick... 
Emma  E.  Dudoe. . . 

Genie  S.  Clond 

I)eUaH.Elk 

KateBbOurran  .... 

Alice  N.  Joint 

Sophie  H.FaUi8.... 
Anaateria  Andena. 
Josephine  Plate... 

Hary  Voice 

Joseph  Lodge 


Turtle  Mountain  day 
tehocti,  Deviit  Lake 
Agency ^  N»  Dak, 


No.l: 

Wellington  Salt. 
No.2: 

Jeff.  D.Day 

No.  8: 

Emily  Bolette... 


E<uUmOherok4*  tfwSn' 
ing  tehool,  Cturokte^ 

Thomas  W.  Potter 

H.  L.  Oberlander 

Delia  P.  Botaford 

H.B.Best 

W.T.Shelton 

Fannie  R.  Scales 

Mary  E.  Holsinger 

Lillian  R.  Potter 

Josephine  Bly  the 

HatUe  A.  Shelton 

Edwin  Schanandore — 


CHBBOKn  DAT  SCHOOLS. 


Birdtown: 

JohnPattee 

Lottie  P.  Pattee.. 
Bis  Cove: 

James  B.  Welch. 

Mary  E.Welch.. 
Sooo: 

John  Farqaitte.. 

Cynthia  Smith... 
Cherokee: 

Emma  T.  Honts . 


Flandreau  trainina 
»ehooL  FUmdrMU,  S. 
Dak, 

Leslie  D.  Davis 

Charles  S.  Woodin 

R.M.  Jester 

EdwardKugent 


Kate  F.  Bailer — 
Blanche  Y .  Wood. 


Poiition. 


Teaeher 


Snperintendeat  and 
principal  teaoh«r. 

Teacher 

.....do 

Kindergarten  teaeher.. . 

ladnstnal  teacher 

Assistant  Indvstiial 
teacher. 

Teacher  

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

....do 

Seamstress 

AssiMtant  seamstress... 

.....do 

Laondress 

Assistant  lanndrsss . . . 

do 

Janitor 


Salary. 


p.nu#0O 


Teacher 
....do.. 


.do 


Saperintendent 

Clerk  and  physician — 

Teacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Matot)n 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Baker  and  bandmaster. 


General  housekeeper. . 


Teacher , 

Ctoneral  housekeeper . . 

u/eacber  ............ ... 

General  housekesper . 


Teacher 


Superintendent , 

Clerk 

Prf  neipal  teacher 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Music  teacher 

Teacher 


900 

720 
flOO 
000 
600 
240 

540 
600 

800 
800 
120 
120 
800 
120 
120 
800 
120 
120 
240 


Sex, 


F. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


p.m.72 
pan.  72 
p.m.72 


1,200 
000 
000 
000 
000 
640 
000 
480 
540 
400 
480 


p.m.45 
p.m.  80 

p.m.45 
pjn.30 

p.m.  45 
pjn.80 

pan.  45 


1,500 
000 
720 
720 

000 
000 


M. 
M. 

F. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 


M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 


W. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

L 


H. 
W. 
H. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

1. 

w. 
I. 


I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ai 
pointmeni 


Sept.  1,1804 


Sept  1,1804 

May  15. 1806 
Oct  1, 1894 
Apr.  29, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Mar.   4,1805 

Oct  1.1894 
Sept  1.1894 

.....do 

May  12,1896 
Sept  1,1884 
Mar.  4,1896 
Sept  1.1894 
Mar.  4.1895 
Apr.  20. 1895 
Qoj^  1,1894 
Deo.  1,1894 
Apr.  22, 1895 
Apr.  19, 1896 


Sept  1,1894 
....do 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Sept  15, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Sept  12, 1894 
Juno  8.1895 
Sept  1.1894 

do ...... 

Jan.  8, 1896 
Sept  1,1894 


Apr.  28, 1895 
Sci»t  1,1894 


Feb.  14,1896 
Apr.    4,1880 

Sept  24, 1894 
Jan.  25,1896 

I 

Apr.  15, 1895  ' 
Apr.  23, 1895 

Jan.    8, 1895 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


AotABf.U.lg94 
(28  Stat.  306). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(88  Stat.  299). 


Aot  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28St«i.,8Q2). 


ActAug.28,lg94 
(28  Stat.  806). 


Act  Aug.  28, 1894 
(288tet,806). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt.  809). 


EMFLOTESB  IM  TSUUX  BCHOOL  BBBTICE. 
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BMFLOYED  IK  THX  IKDLLS  SCHOOL  SXRTICB  JUKE  SO.  ISOS-ContiiiMd. 


Kune. 


training 
«*ooi.  tUndr$au,  S. 
Dalr.— Ckmtinaed. 


Id*  May  Warren 

Florence  A.  Dayis  — 
I>lorenoe  L.  Jester — 

Jennie  Kngent 

MaryCoady 

BibieHead 

Minnie  Tyler 

William  Dean 

Joseph  Bobinaon 

SaraA  St.  Cloud 

Helen  Sed  Wing 

Alice  Sechler 

Charles  Hillers 

Taylor  Weston 

Sophia  Taylor , 

Fort  BtiUtnap  AgmMy, 
Mmt, 

fOBT  BELKNAP  BOABD- 
INO  BCBOOL. 


PoslUon. 


Aasiatant  teaobar. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

Cook 

Seamstress   

Lanadresa 

Baker  

Assistont 

....do 


Salary. 


$480 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Bnos  B.  Atkinson..., 

HaghM.Koble 

James  F.  Sweeny — 
Sarah  M.  AtkinsMi. 

Maria  Denner 

Charles  A.  Damon.. 
Charles  McConnell. 
Lawrence  Azure..... 

MaryV.Day 

Addle  B.HemphiU.. 

EfBe  Hnnter , 

Mary  Brown 

Snsan  Bent 

Emma  Trail 


Fort  Btrthoid  Agen^^ 
N.Dak. 

BBOWNINO  BOABOINO 
SCHOOL. 


O.H.Gates 

Beqjamin  D.  West. 

Mary  C.  West 

C.  A.  Decker 

Hattie  M.  Brown  .. 

Grace  Parker 

Emma  B.  Sehie 

ZoraBums 

Amelia  Murray 

Hannah  Leyings... 


POST  BBBTHOLD  DAT 
SCHOOLS. 

Kal: 

Amasa  W.  Moses 

Emma  L.Moses 

Ko.2: 

Michael  F.  Minehan . 

Annie  Minehan 


Fort  Hall  training 
school.  Blaeh/oott 
Idaho. 


Hosea  Locke. 


Ira  Fnnkhonser . . 
DoraK.Odekirk.. 

M.M.  Shirk 

C.  M.  Bomgamer. 


Fsnnie  F.  Perkins . . . . 

KettieLaKoee 

Mrs.  Ira  Funkhouser. 
JohnHayball 


SiipOfiBtfllldni4«  •.••.. 

Teacher  

Indnstrlal  teacher.... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  shosnaker. 

.....do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistantcook 

Laondress 

Assistant  laundrsss.. 
do 


SBpsfintsideDt 

Teacher  

do 

Industrial  teacher — 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Cook 

Assistantcook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Superintendent  sad 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Kindei^garten  teacher. . . 
Farmer  aad  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Shoe  andhamess  maker. 


600 

500 

500 

600 

480 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


i,aoo 

660 
720 
600 
480 
600 
190 
120 
500 
480 
800 
480 
60 
60 


Sex. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


1.300 
720 
660 
720 
600 
190 
480 
120 
480 
190 


600 
480 

600 
480 


1,000 

000 
660 
600 
800 

600 
250 
500 
720 


M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap> 
pointmeni 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

W. 

I. 

W. 

L 


Jan.  4,1885 
Sept  1,1804 
Apr.  6,1886 
Sept  1.1884 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    1,180& 
. ..  ..do  ...... 

Sept  1,18M 

do 

Jan.    1,  lffi»6 

do 

do 

do 


Oet.  20,1804 
Sq»t.  1,1804 

do 

Oot  29,1804 
8^.  1,1804 
. . . .  .do  ...... 

•  • » • •  Qw  •••••• 

.....do ...... 

FM».  1,1805 
Jan.  1,1806 
Sept.  1, 1894 

do 

do 

do 


Koy.31,1804 
Feb.  90.1806 

. . .  .  .QO  ...... 

Apr.    2,1885 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 


W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

K. 

W. 
1. 

w. 

K. 


Feb. 
Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


1,1806 
1,1806 
1,1806 
1,1806 


Feb.  U,1806 
Mar.    1,1806 


Feb.  19,1895 
do 


Feb.  12.1895 
Feb.  21. !«» 


Apr.   1,1806 

Sept.  1,1894 
Oct.  1,1894 
Mar.  20, 1806 
Sept  5,1894 

Apr.  21,1895 
Apr.  1.1806 
Jan.  1, 1806 
Sept  1,1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priaticm. 


Act  Aug.  16, 1894 
(28  SUt.,  909). 


ActAag.l6,li94 
(26  Stot.,  806). 


Act  Aug.  16, 1894 
(28  Stat,  806). 


AetAug.l6,189i 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  16. 1894 


LUg.  J 

(tat., 


(28  Stot,  308). 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICB  JITNB  80,  ISSfr-Oontfaiiied. 


Name. 


Fort  HaU  training 
§chool^  Black/oot, 
Idaho — Cod  tinned . 


JnliaE.  Hay  ball.. 

Mary  Martin 

Snaie  Yupe 

Amanda  P  vie 

Rose  Clendenin... 
John  W.  Parker  - . 
Tom  Coagrove. . . . 
Martin  Timsanico 


Fort  Lapwai  training 
aehool.  Fort  Laptpott 
Idaho, 


Poaition. 


Seamstrefla  ...> 

Assiataut  seamstress. 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

NiKht  watchman 

Caaet  sergeant 

do 


Georgie  Hobinson 

Priscilla  F.  C«rbett. . . . 

Phoebe  Lawrence 

Elisabeth  Frank 

John  C.  EUenwood 


Josiab  Redwolf 

Sarah  O'Here 

Annie  Minthom 

Oscar  Lawrence 

Joe  McCormick 

Francis  McFarland 

Elmer  Whitfield 

George  Penny 

John  Hill 

Annie  Grant 

Mabel  Lo  wrie 

James  Dickson 

James  Carl 

George  V  ilea 

Sam  Frank 

JoeBronchean 

Janette  Ezekiel 

Sophie  Buben 

Hngh  Thompson 


Fort  Leufit  training 
iehoolf  Fort  LetoiSy 
Colo, 


Thomas  H.  Breen. . . . 
William  D.  Leonard. 

J.G.Lilllbridge 

James  J.  Duncan . . . . 

Alice  Simpson 

Maggie  Kishbaugh . . 
Thomas  V .  Yooree . . . 


Annie  Thomas. . . . 
Hans  Aspaas..... 
Mary  H.White.. 

AdaMiUer 

Martha  R.  Clarke 
Mary  McDonald .. 

Frank  Martin 

J.  S.  Anglea 

B.B.  Caster 

Jennie  T.  Breen . . 


Ed .  MoConriUe. .......   Superintendent. 

O.J. West Clerk 

Maggie  Standing Principal  teacher. 

Bena  D.  Lockriage ;  Teacher 

Mary  C.  Ramsey do  .. 

V.  C.  McConville do 

Minnie  Yandell 

Oliver  Lindsley 

Magdalene  Yale 

Mamie  Robinson  .... 

Minnie  Young 

Harriet  Spaford 

D.B.Hilvert 

Bertha  Standing 

William  L.  Smith.... 


do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Nurse  .» 

Farmer 

Tailor 

Blacksmith  and  engi- 
neer. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter  and  wagon 
maker. 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker 

Issueolerk 

Cadet  sergeant 

...do.... 

Male  assistant 

....do 

Female  assistant 

....do 

Cadet  sergeant 

do , 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Disciplinarian 

Teacher 

....do 

do 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Assistant  farmer 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . 

Shoemaker 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith  and  engineer 
Nurse 


Salary. 


$480 

60 

60 

480 

480 

360 

60 

60 


1,600 
1,000 
000 
600 
600 
600 
640 
720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
720 
720 
840 

600 
60 

600 
60 

360 

360 
600 
60 
300 
120 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
SO 
60 
60 


1,500 
900 
720 
720 
660 
600 
720 

480 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
800' 
720 
720 
600 


Sex. 


F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M, 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
P. 


Baoe, 


W. 
H. 
L 
W. 
W. 
H. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment 


Apr.    1,1805 
Sept.  1,1894 
.....do  ...... 

Apr.  0,1806 
Sept.  10, 1804 
Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Sept  1,1804 

...do 

do 

do 

Mar.  2.1805 
May  15, 1806 
Mar.  2.1896 
Oct  1, 1894 
Mar.  20, 1895 
Apr.  1,1896 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do ...... 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  Uw  •••••• 

Oct     1, 1894 

do 

Mar.  10, 1806 
Jan.  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1886 

Oct  1,1894 
Jan.  1, 1S95 
Nov.  16, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Sept 
Jan. 


1,1896 
1,1896 
1,1894 
1,1895 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ...... 

Oct     1, 1894 

do 

do 

do 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Nov.  30, 1894 
Sept  18, 1894 
Sept  11, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

Jan.  20,1896 
Apr.  l,lffi»6 
Sept  1,1894 
Dec  1,1804 
May  11, 1896 
Apr.  4,1896 
Jane  12, 1896 
Sept  1,1894 

do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


AotAag.l6,18M 
(28SUt,80e>. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.  808). 


Act  Ang.  16, 1804 
(28Sti^.308). 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 
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BICPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNE  30,  1895— Continaed. 


Name. 


Poeition. 


Salary. 


Fmrt  L^ufit  training 
tehocl,  Fort  Ltwis, 
Colo.— Contioued. 


Katie  McDonald 

J  oeie  Barles 

Reuben  Springer 

( Jone  V  Bablo 

Chester  Nano 

Thomas  Williams 

Allen  Jadode do 

Ingot  Narcisco do 

Warren  Kedketio do 

Marie  Mootoya do 

Thomas  Damon do 

Lncios  Lamar do 

Lappi  Martin do 

Henry  Carroll do 


Lanndresstt 

Cook 

Night  watchman 

Baker 

Indian  assistant . 
...do 


Fwrt  Mqfate  training 
$ehoolt  Fort  Moiaw, 
Arit, 

Samnel  M.  MoCowan  . . 

H.T.  Graves 

John  Flinn 

Randal  Calkins 

Blanche  Cnlton 

S.  W.  Pugh 

Lucy  StiflweU 

Emma  A.  McCowan . . . . 

Annie  Flinn 

LiKiie  Pngh 

Arthor  Eluaon 

C.L.  Porter 

Henry  Schlegel 

Carrie  Oroas 

W.  B.  Steyens 

JohnAaapeet 


$500 

600 

240 

800 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


817PAI  DAT  SCHOOL. 


R.  C.  Baaer.. 
Clema  Baner. 


Fort  Pock  trainina 
whool^  Fort  Peek 
Agency t  Mont. 


J.H.Welch, 


LaaraB.CottreU.. 
Agnes  J.  Lockhart 

Levi  Levering 

Jnlius  Sorrenson  . . 
Nirorod  Davis 


Nellie  Cooke 

Jnlia  C.Welch 

Mary  Ohergfell 

Nora  Ivey 

Jacob  Wfrth 

Addie  Atkinson 

Janet  Trexler 

Mrs.  Lillian  KFalhu. 

Ines  Alvares 

Frank  Howard 

John  T.  Hickson 


Fmrt  SKavi  training 
tehoolt  FM  8hatp, 
Mont, 


W.H.Wlnslow, 


M.J.Pleas 

Ida  M.  Roberts 

Belle  Roberts 

F.N.Asken 

William  C.Kohlenbnrgj  Teacher 
M.G.  Aumend do  .. 


Superintendent......... 

aerk 

Principal  teacher 

Indosnial  teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . 

Teacher  

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith  andengineer 

Tailor 7. 

Cook 

Night  watchman 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 


1.500 
900 
840 
720 
600 
660 
600 
600 
500 
500 
720 
720 
•720 
600 
500 
240 


Sex. 


Race. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


p.m.,72 
|p.m.,48 


M. 

F. 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  Industrial 
teacher. 

Eindergarten  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  . . . . 

Laborer 

Night  watchman 


Superintendent 
physician. 

Clerk 

Teacher  

....do 

Industrial  teacher 


and 


1.000 

660 
600 
540 
720 
180 

600 
600 
500 
120 
500 
500 
120 
500 
120 
480 
480 


W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Oct.  11,1894 
Dec.  1, 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 
Apr.  1,1895 
Mar.  21,1895 
Apr.  1,1895 
Jan.    1,1895 

do 

. . . .  do 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

Oct.     1, 1894 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 
600  M. 
540  ;  M. 


1.500 

720 
720 
660 
800 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Sept.  1,1894 
Apr.  6,1895 
Sept.  17. 1894 
Sept.  19, 1894 
Sept  22, 1891 
Sept.  17, 1894 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 
Oct  22,1894 
Sept   1,1804 

...:.do 

do 

Sept  11, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
...:.do 


Mar.    1,1895 
do 


Sept  1,1894 


do 

Sept  28, 1894 
Feb.  20.1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Nor.  15, 1894 

Sept  19, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Sept  15, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Nov.  19, 1894 
Dec.  1. 1894 
Nov.  19, 1894 
Sept  19, 1894 
May  23, 1895 


Sept  1,1894 


do 

do 

do 

May  23, 1895 
May  15. 1895 
Nov.   8,1894 


Item  of  appro* 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  309). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt.,d08). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


I 


580  EMPLOYEES   15  INDIAK  SCHOOL  SERVIOB. 

EMPIX)YED  IK  THE  INDIAH  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  fcO,  18»-ConttoliM. 


Name. 


Poeition. 


Fort  Shavf  training 
iehbol,  Fort  Shaw, 
Jfon(.— CoDtiDued. 


Albert  Bishop 

Mattie  E.  C^dwell 

M.  H.  Robinaon 

Sarah  H.  Webster 

P.A.  Walter 

OUveB.  White 

Byron  E.  White 

George  B.  Johnson 

E.L.Parker 

Marie  DeLeeow 

Jennie  Gibb 

Louis  Goings 

Minnie  B.  Coshman — 
Sarah  M.  Patterson. . . 

David  C.  Ihival 

Garrett  white  Horses. 
Felix  Marrow  Bone. . . 

Charles  Conway 

Clara  Harrison 

Josephine  Mitohel 

Frank  Choate , 

Elmer  Battler 

Frank  Racine 

Lucy  Wood 

Alice  Aubrey 


Fort  Stevemon  train- 
ing gehool,  Fort  Ste- 
wnton^  N.  Dak. 


Oliver  H.  Gates. 


Fort  Totten  training 
tehool.  Fort  Totten, 
N,Dak. 


W.  F.  Canfleld . . . 
Frank  W.  Blake . 
Edward  P.  Clark 


ElielP.Wells 
Reubeh  Perry 


Flora  A.Crane 

Nelson  W.  Dumm  . . . 
Jennie  L.  Yoswinkel . 

Carrie  C.  Ellis 

Marie  C.Canheld.... 
John  A.  Troutman . . . 
Charles  E.  Crandall. . 

Antonie  Bnisson 

Howard  W.  Hastings 

Engebrlkt  Erikson.. 

Joseph  Fisher 

Josephine  Olson 

Emma  V.  Blackwell. . 

Mary  Rustom 

James  W.  Blackwell. 

Emily  WInquist 

Alfred  Littlewing  . . . 

Laura  Wakefield 

John  Lafkins 

Simon  Bellanffer 

John  McDontud 

Wm.  J.  Parker 


Orey  Nimi  qf  Montreal, 
Fort  Totten,  N,  Dak. 

Margaret  Jean  Page. . . 

Margaret  Cleary 

Mary  Hart 

Bridget  M.  aeary 

Elisabeth  Robinson 

Mary  Bender , 

Aloaia  ArseueauH 

Maiy  Rom  Renaud . . . . 


Teacher..... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . 

Nurse 

Tailor 

Seamstress 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Disciplinarian 

Cook , 

Laundress 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  matron . 
Music  teacher — 
Indian  assistant.. 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


Superintendent. 


Snperint^ident 

Clerk 

Storekeeper  and  assist- 
ant clerk. 

Industrial  teacher 

Principal  teacher  and 
disciplinarian. 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer 

Engineer  and  plumber.. 

Carpenter 

Shoe  "uid  harness  maker 
and  band  teacher. 

Tailor 

Baker 

Cook , 

Seamstress 

Assistantcook 

Hospital  nurse 

Laundress 

Cadet  sergeant 

.....do 

do 

do 

do» 

do 


Salary. 


$480 

600 

500 

600 

720 

540 

800 

800 

720 

600 

540 

600 

500 

600 

60 

60 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


1,500 


Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  matron 

...do 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


1,500 
900 
720 

720 
900 

600 
660 
540 
600 
500 
720 
800 
600 
720 

600 

500 

500 

500 

300 

300 

500 

60 

60 

60 

60 

bO 

60 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
P. 
F. 


M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


R*ee. 


I. 

w. 

w. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


w. 


600 
500 
500 
600 
400 
480 
400 
480 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

1: 

w. 

w. 

w- 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Oct  9. 1894 
Mar.  4.1895 
Jan.  7.1885 
Sept.  1.1884 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  25. 1894 
Nov.  11. 1894 
Jsn.  1,1896 
Apr.  80. 1896 
June  8,1895 
June  1.1895 
May  15.1895 

do 

do 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct  1,1894 
Jan.  1, 1895 
do 


Sept  1.1894 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


do 

Sept  22. 1894 

Oct  24,1894 

do 

Nov.  8,1894 
Sept  1,1694 

...T.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  11, 1894 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do ...... 

Sept.  25, 1894 
Nov.  26, 1804 
Dec.  27, 1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  1,1894 
Jan.  21, 1895 
do 

•  •  •  •  >  U  V  •••••• 

Mar.   1,1895 


Sept  1.1894 

...f.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Item  of  appro* 
priation. 


Act  Atig.l5,l8M 
(28SUt..808>. 


1 

\ 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.  808). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28StSt,8M». 


Act  Aug.  18, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  809). 


EMPLOYEES, IN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  feEftVlCE. 
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BMPLOTfiD  IN  THB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  lft>5-Conttniied. 


Name. 


Fort  Tvma  draining 
•e/U>o<,  FoH  Yuma, 
Aru. 


MarvO'Neil 

W.  T.  Hefferman 

Mary  O'Connor 

John  F.  Whittington 

Virginia  Franco 

Frances  Lee  Beavert . . 

Mary  Lavin 

Lizzie  Reilly 

Annie  PurceU 

Ed.J.Kan 

P.J.Martin 

Annie  O'Connor 

Margaret  Killion 

Roaa  Martin 

Albert  Paaqnal 

Charles  Asponwasol . . 

Annie  Hipah 

Maria  Hipah 

LonisaHipati 

Jose  Man  n  dec 

James  Jaeger 

FredHasban 

BillMoJave 

Henry  Tsenoky 

Harry  Qnacott 

Angustine  Shatt 

Knaimif  wappi 

Robert  Ray 

Richard  Stck  o  nigh. . 

Dwight  Campbell 

Samuel  Newman 

Joseph  Tanane 

HubertMish 


Qtnoa  trainifuf  $eKooly 
Qenoa^  Nebr. 


J.E.B088 

Wm.G.Bentley 

Flora  E.  Harvey 

JuliaNoble 

OraB.  Bryant 

Zada  T.Kemp 

Florence  Wells 

Jessie  Siebrecht 

Channcey  Yellow  Robe 

Ida  Ross 

Olivia  Woodbury 

Sarah  J.  Bentley 

William  Thompson 

Jesse  McCalliim 

James  Welch 

N.S.Nelson 

Cynthia  Thurston 

Fannie  L.  Phillips 

Emma  Mart 

Louis  Gk>rdon 

Frank  L.  Richards 

W.  H.Hailman 

DovieLemmon 

Ada  Rice 

Jane  Chapman 

Rose  Cordier 

Frank  Mott 

Charles  Lahoe 

Alex.  Poyer 

George  Hill 

Lizzto  H.  Young 


€hrand  Junction  train- 
ing iehool,  Qrand 
Junction^  Colo. 


T.  G.  Lemmon 

Charles  H.  Schooley. 

HemanR.Bnll 

Reed  J.  Snyder 


Position. 


SnporintettdflBt  • 

Phvsioian  and  clerk  . . . . 

Principal  teacher 

Indnsnial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

.....do 

Matron ................. 

Assistant  matron 

Carpenter 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . .. 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

....do 

Chief  watch 

Watchman 

...do 

Assistant 

Shoemaker  ^>prentice. . 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Carpenter  apprentice... 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Salary. 


Saperintendent 1,600 

Clerk 1,000 

Principal  teacher 900 

Teacher 000 

do 000 

do 000 

do 600 

do 480 

Indnstrial  teacher 000 

Matron 000 

Assistant  matron 500 

do 500 

Farmer 800 

Shoe  and  harness  maker .  840 

Carpenter 000 

Tailor 000 

Nurse 400 

Cook 000 

Laundress 400 

Assistant  harness  maker  120 

Night  watchman 300 

Disciplinarian 720 

Female  assistant 120 

do 120 

do 120 

do 120 

Male  assistant 300 

do 800 

do 300 

do 300 

As8istantclerkandtyi>e-  p.m. 40 
writer. 


$1.«)0 

1,200 

790 

840 

000 

640 

480 

000 

800 

900 

840 

800 

600 

800 

800 

180 

800 

180 

180 

240 

180 

180 

180 

00 

00 

00 

80 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


Set. 


Race. 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Phvsician 

Principal  teacher  and 
disciplinarian. 


1,500 
720 
450 
900 


M. 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

¥: 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

i: 

I. 

I 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointaient. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

i. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

L 

w. 

1. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 

1. 

L 
I. 
L 
L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


S«pt  1,1894 

do 

do 

Dec.    1,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  17, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do  ...... 

Oct     1,1894 

do 

do 

Sept  1.1894 

do 

. . . .  .do 

Oct     1, 1891 
do 


Itemof  appro- 
priation. 


Deo.  10,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Sept  18, 1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Jan.  20,1895 
Mar.   7,1895 

do 

Mar.  21. 1895 
June  12, 1895 
Jan.  9, 1895 
Apr.  8,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Nov.  8,1894 
Jan.  20,1895 
Sept  1.1894 
Oct.  10,1894 

do 

Nov.  1.1894 
Oct  1, 1894 
Mar.  10, 1895 
Apr.  1.1895 
May  8,1895 
Mar.    1,1896 

do 

Sept  1,1894 
Mar.   1,1895 

do 

do 

Nov.  19, 1894 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 


Act  Ang.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15,1894 
(28  Stat.,  809). 


Act  Aug.  15.1894 
(28Stot,310). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SEBYIOE. 


EMPLOYED  IS  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBBVICE  JUNE  30.  ISOS-Continoed. 


Nvne. 


Of  and  Junction  train- 
ing ^hool^  Orand 
JunetUm,  Colo.— Con. 


Freddie  A.  Hough. 

Allie  L.  Snyder 

J.H.Barr 


M.  v.  Leramon 

M^j.  P.  DattOQ 

Joe  D.Oliver 

Nathan  Whitmire. 
Adelia  Alexander. . 
Kate  RitchMdaon.. 


Orands  Rcnde  boardina 
9ehool,  Grande  Bondit 
Ageney,  Oreg. 

Margaret  T.  O'Brien . . . 


Roaa  Bntoh 

Anaelina  Fnerabend. 

John  Callaghan 

Thereaa  V .  Koble 

AnnaRiland 

aaraStndly 

Eugenia  Hena 

Caroline  Labonte 

Frank  Vautrin 


OreenBay,  Wis 

ORBBM  BAT  DAT  SCHOOL. 


Elenora  Zellers . . . 
Mary  E.  Burleson. 
AshworthHeys  .. 
Henry  N.  Shaw . . . 


MSNOMONBB  BOABDOfO 
SOUOOL. 


Lealie  Watson 

Nellie  June  Oabome. 

Bertha  J.  Dryer 

Florence  Miller 

Henry  Dicke 

John  Gauthier 


Laura  K.  M.  Scinms 

Huldith  WatDon 

Peter  Russell 

Ernest  Oshkosh 

Peter  Waukeohou . . 

Mary  Weaver 

August  Schweers. . . , 

Ida  Charles 

A Igerine  Jordan ..... 

LiUy  Gardner 

Effa  Weaver 

Charlie  Freeohette. . 
Mit€hel  Sanapaw ... 


ONBIDA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Charles  F.  Peirce. 
LvdiaE.  Elaup — 
Mary  Marshall . . . 
Elsie  £.  Dickson.. 

MaryBaU 

George  W.  Hauso. 
Joaii&  A.  Powlaa. 


Henrietta M.  Kite... 
Amelia  Skenandoah . 

Id*E.  Powlas 

Lissie  E.  Sturm 

Sophie  Cornelius . 

MeUssaBeed 

Phoebe  Stevens , 

Joel  B.  Arohlquette. . . 


Position. 


Teacher 

.....do 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Superintendent     and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Indoatrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  and  laundress 

Assistant  cook 

Indian  assistant , 

do 


Teacher 
....do  .. 

do .. 

....do.. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Carnenter 

Assistant  carpenter. . . . , 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

Seamstress , 

Assistant  searostreas  . . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Assistant  cook 

Teamster 

Fireman 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Industnal  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress — 

Cook 

Aasistantoook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundreas  — 
Shoemaker(two  months) 


Sakry. 


#660 
540 
900 

600 
B40 
840 
600 
500 
480 


720 

600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
860 
60 
60 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 
p.m.60 
p.m.  60 


1,200 
720 
660 
600 
600 
360 

600 
500 
600 
300 
450 
400 
400 
200 
400 
200 
200 
300 
120 


Sex.;  Race. 


F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 


F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

N. 

w. 
I. 


w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M.  I  W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  12, 18M 

do 

Sept  27, 1894 

Sept  12. 1894 
Nov.  17, 1894 
Sept   1.1894 

do 

do 

do 


Sept  1,1894 

June  11. 1895 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

May  8,1895 
June  6,1895 
Sept.  1,1894 

...do 

Apr.  1,1895 
May  13, 1895 


Sept  1.1894 

do 

Deo.  27. 1894 
Mar.  16, 1895 


W. 
W. 
W. 
I.    ,  June  7, 1895 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 


1,200 
660 
600 
540 
000 
600 
360 

600 
400 
200 
400 
200 
300 
200 
p.m.  80 


M. 

M. 

F. 
F.  I 
F.  , 
F.  I 
F.  I 
F.  I 
M.  ' 

M. ; 


I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Sept  1,1894 


do 


Nov.  19. 1894 
Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  24,1895 
Jan.  1.1895 
Aj>r.  8.1895 
Mar.    1,1895 


F. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Nov.  3,1894 
Dec  6,1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

.  • . . .  do  ...... 

Oct  28,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.    1,1895 

do 

do 

Apr.    8,1895 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
<28SUt,310). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1891 

(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt,3U8). 
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EMPLOYED  m  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBBYICE  JUNE  30,  1895— Continued. 


Name. 


ChrBewritte  day  gehool, 
QremviUe,  Cat. 


Edward  N.  Ament. 
Floy  H.  Ament — 


Poafiion. 


HasksU  InstUuU  train- 
ing $ehool^  Latorenet, 
Kant. 


J.  A.  Swett. 
H.  B.  Peain 


C.R.  Dixon.. 
J.  W.  Alder. 
W.  A.  Po»ey. 
C.C.Seewir.. 
S.  K.  Wilber. 


Sarah  A.  Brown 

Ada  B.  Siason 

Griffith  Richards... 

Helen  W.Ball 

MarietteWood 

Stella  Bobbins 

Louisa  Wallace 

Elizabeth  Hellawell 
Frances  C.  Wenrick 
Ada  Zimmerman  — 

TilUeMaalin 

Sadie  P.  Price 

Laura  Lntkina 

£.  L.  Johnson 

Ida  S.  Johnson 

Julia  Oeee 

Emma  L.  Clark 

R.O.HoTt 

Henry  Keyer 

Rachel  L.  Seeley 

W.M.Lindley 

l^nry  Ketosn 

A.  S.  Hickey 

O.R.Dove 

J.M.Cannon 

David  Bunker 

W.H.Moffett 

J.B.Churchill 

Anna  Fischer 

Geneva  Roberts  — 
Simon  Red  Bird  .... 

R.  Z.Donald 

Robert  D.  Aeosa 

Anthony  Caldwell . . 

Ella  F.Cooper 

John  Buck 

William  House 

Eva  Anderson 

Casper  Alford 

John  Wheelock 

Gus  Breuningcr  — 
Leonard  Thomas — 
Sampson  Pigeon 


Teacher. . .-. 

General  housekeeper. 


Salary. 


p.m.$60 
p.m.  30 


»••••« 


Hoona  VaUey  boarding 
MAool,  Hoopa  ValUy, 
Cat. 


Henf7A.Eenda}. 


Malcolm  W.Odell.. 

Kittle  Odell 

Oandace  B.  Kendal. 
Mabel  Benedict. . . . 

Jane  Splnks 

GiiTord  Spinks 

BUxaKenley 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintend- 
ent and  principal 
teacher. 

Physician 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

...do 

Storekeeper  and  issue 
clerk. 

Principal's  assistant — 

Normal  teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Teacher 

....do 

Music  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Dining  room  matron 

Fkrmer 

Disciplinarian 

Nurse 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Blacksmith 

Harness  maker 

Shoemaker 

Wagon  maker .' 

Cook  and  baker 

Painter 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Carpenter 

Gardener 

Tnilor 

Night  watchman 

Cook 

Band  master 

Teamster 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundryman . . 

Assistant  farmer 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Assistant  baker 

Assistant  cook 


2,000 
1,500 


1.200 

1,200 

900 

720 

000 

800 
840 
720 
000 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
540 
540 
540 
720 
600 
600 
00 
540 
900 
900 
660 
900 
240 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
120 
800 
540 
860 
540 
480 
860 
140 
540 
120 
120 
140 
120 
180 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 


Maggie  Hennessy. 
ChM^ei 


lee  Hank. 
Edward  Armstrong. . . 
Francis  Colgrove  ..... 


Superintendent    and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 
do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron , 

Cook , 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 
(three  months). 

Laundress 

First  industrial  teacher 

Second  industrial  teacher 

do 


840 

660 
600 
600 
500 
540 
540 
.m.23 

540 
300 
240 
240 


M. 

M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Date  of 
Race,    present  ap- 
pointment. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

M. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
H. 
N. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

1 

I. 
H. 
H. 
I. 


Sept.  1,1894 
do 


Sept   1,1894 


do 

do 

Deo.  10,1894 
Sept.  11, 1894 
Sept.   1,1894 


do 

Sept  25. 1894 
Sept  18, 1804 
Jan.    1,1895 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Sept 
Nov. 

Oct 
Jan. 


M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


1.1894 
1,1894 
1,1894 
1,1895 
Apr.  15, 1895 
Nov.  24, 1894 
Oct  10,1894 
Oct  16.1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

. ...  do 

Ac 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  17. 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Sept  18, 1894 
June  15, 1895 
Deo.  1, 1894 
Mar.  21. 1895 
June  10, 1895 
June  15, 1895 


Sept  1,1894 


do 

do 

do 

Feb.    7,1896 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Nov.  15, 1894 

Sept   1,1894 
do 

do 


AotAug.15.1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


AotAng.15,1894 
(28Stot,310). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 
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Name. 


Boopa  VaUey  boarding 
aehool^  Hoova  Vailey, 
CoZ.— CoQtJnued. 

Jamen  Richards 

Ben  HoAtler 

Pleasant  Matilt^ 


Hot  Springt  day  tehool^ 


OttoOlston 

Keamt  Cation^  Ariz 


KBAM8  OAffON  TRAININO 
SCHOOL. 

Saronel  L.  Hertsog 

Mary  H.  MoKee 

Francis  M.  Neel 

James  E.  Kirk 

D.C.Reed 

LillieBums 

Carrie  A.  Hilbnm 

D.  H.  Borer 

H.Elisa*Faio 

Wick  wi  ah 

Coinwengtewa 

Polehongava 


Poaitlon. 


Baker 

Assistant 
do-.., 


Teacher 


p.m.  00 


Saperintendent . . . 

Physician 

Taaoher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Carpenter 

Laundress 

Assistant 

do 

do 


OBKIBA  DAT  SCHOOL. 


J.  M.  Rnssell Teacher 

EffieM.RasselI '  Cook  and  seamstress. «. 


POLACCA  DAT  SCHOOL. 


Salary. 


$240 
00 
00 


1,600 

1.000 

720 

720 

840 

720 

000 

000 

000 

00 

60 

00 


p.m.  90 
480 


C.H.Fain Teacher p.m. 72 

GertieLaird ,  Cook  and  seamstress....!       480 


Kiowa  Agency,  OHa. 


FORT 


SILL     BOARDIKG 
SCHOOL. 


W.H.Cox 

Lncv  W.  Cox 

Adoie  R.  MoAnaney. 

LiszieGriroes 

MaryE.Thiesx 

Sarah  A.  Freeman . . . 
W.M.HoUand 


and 


Anna  M.  Walters. 
Amanda  Mooro... 
Jesse  Dallinger. . . 


Jennie  F. Pierce.. 
Nellie  Chandler... 
Leda  Zimmerman. 

Ella  Grey  less 

John  Lowry 


KIOWA    BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 

J.C.Hart 

Mattie  Jones 

A.  B.  Bowman , 

NoraD.  Sparks 

F.  M.  Setzer 


Snperintendent . . . 

Teacher < 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 
Industrial  teacher 

farmer. 

Nnrse 

Cook 

Assistant   cook   and 

bntcher. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Lanndress 

Assistant  laundress . . . . 
Helper 


Mary  E.  Thompson. 

Cora  E.Waller 

P.H.Handle^r 

Mary  Garren 

BettieV.  Burton.... 

Mattie  Pruner 

Fannie  Burjn^s 

Mary  Bearskin 

Thomas  N.  Gamn . . . 


Lojran  Baanthe. ... 
Cynthia  Wanjope. 


Superintendent 
Teacher 
do 
do 
Industrial  teacher  and 

farmer. 

Mstron 

Assistant  matron 

Half  carpenter 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress.. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  — 
Night  watchman    and 

baker. 

Indian  helper 

Cadet  sergeant 


1.200 
600 
000 
540 
600 
500 
720 

480 
480 
480 

480 
150 
480 
150 
150 


1.000 
660 
600 
540 
720 

600 
480 
300 
480 
480 
150 
480 
150 
480 

800 
60 


Sex. 


IL 
M. 

M. 


M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

H. 

F. 


Raee. 


I. 
1. 
I. 


W. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

L 
L 


W. 
W. 


W. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

N. 

w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  1, 1804 

.....do 

.....do 


Jan.  22.1895 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Apr.  13. 1805 
Oet  17,1894 
&vpL   L1894 

do. 

May  80.1895 
Deo.  1,1894 
Sept  1.1894 
Oct  16,1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Mar.   8,1895 


Sept  1.1894 
do 


Jan.    7, 1895 
Feb.  23.1805 


Sept  5.1894 
Sept  1,1894 

....  do 

Sept.  14, 1894 
Dec  18.1894 
Sept  1.1894 
do 


Jan.  1, 1895 
Feb.  9,1895 
Sept  1.1894 


do 

do 

June  11, 1896 
Sept  1,1894 


W.  Sept  1,1894 

W.  Nov.   8.1894 

W.  Feb.  26. 1895 

W.  Apr.    3,1895 

W.  May  80. 1895 

W.     June  10, 1896 
W.     Sept  1.1894 

W do 

I do 

W do 

I do 

W.  Feb.  1. 1895 
I.  May  1,1895 
I.       Apr.    1,1895 

I.    I  May    6. 1895 
I.    I  Sept  1, 1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


AotAn£.lS.189< 


kug. 
(tat, 


(28  Stat,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28SUt,30e). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28St»t.806.) 


Act  Aug.  16. 1804 
(28  Stat.  806). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  806). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  806). 
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BMFLOYED  IN  THE  I2a>ULK  SCHOOL  &E&VICB  JUNE  80,  laeS-^^mtina^ 


Name. 


Kiowa  Agency,  OUa.^ 
Contisiied. 

BAINT       MOUNTAIN 
BOABDINO  SCHOOL. 

CormM.Duim 

LnoyP.Jones 

MarrJ.Hand 

A.  M.  Dunn 


LUUeMcCoy 

Har|raerite  L.  Phillip8 

MArttiANapawAt 

HmtUe  KRiuler 

Martha  Kanho 

Eleanor  C  Browne .... 
O.CBottoni 


Doaby 

Beeaie  ladapada 
Otis  Dana 


BIYBBSIDB     BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


G.L.Pigg 

BUa  Barton 

Aliee  Shearer... 
John  A.  Buntin. 


Nannie  E.  Shedden . 
Annas.  Dyson 


MaryKRidgley.... 

HatUeE.  Pigg 

P.  H.  Handley 

Sarah  J.  Porterfield. 
Catherine  A.  HiU... 


Maria  A. Fmtohey .... 

Wallace  Caley 

John  Mack 

JohnaonLane 


Klamath  Agency,  Oreg 

KLAMATH  BOABOING 
SCHOOL. 

Marf  C.  Watkina 

Bnto  Cooper 

Frank  Q.Batler 

J.  W.  Brandenburg . . . 

Belle  Snyder 

Emma  H.  Paine 

Dora  Lindaay. 

Jasper  B.  C.  Taylor . . . 


EUaVoorhees... 
Lnoinda  Wilson . 
SallieTeoamteh. 
Harry  Wilson  ... 


TAOfAX  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 

LeviP.Willits 

B.&Clark 

Milton  J.  Needham . . . 
William  J.  Stafford  .. . 

Cirilla  E.  Needham .. . 

Lanra  A  Willits 

ByaM.Orayee 

Charles  Graves ...... . 


Jasper  B.  0.  Taylor . , 


OUieBroim 

Bnsebia  L.  Clark . 

Clara  Brown 

Dora  Grant 

Balph  Jackson,.. 


Position. 


Saperintsndent  and 
principal  teacbeiw 

Teacher 

.....do 

Industrial  teacher  and 
iiarmer. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Laandress 

Assistant  laandress .... 

Cook 

Night  watchman  and 
baker. 

He1i>er 

Cadet  sergeant 

.....do.... 


Saperintesdent 

Teacher 

do 

Indostrial  teacher  and 

farmer. 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron  and 

narse. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Half  carpenter 

Cook 

Night  watchman    and 

baker. 

Laondreas 

Assistant  laandress . . . . 

Helper ,.. 

Indian  assistant 


Teacher  •••••••••• 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Half  shoe  and  hamsss 
maker. 

Laandress , 

Female  assistant 

.do 


Watdunan 


Snperintendent. ........ 

Physician 

Principal  teasber 

Industrial  teacher  and 

engineer. 

Teacher 

do 

Seamstress 

Carpenter,  sawyer,  and 

wagon  maker. 
Half  shoe  and  harness 

maker. 

Cook 

Laandress 

Female  assistant 

do 

Watchman 


Salary. 


1840 

660 
600 
720 

600 
480 
120 
480 
150 
480 
480 

150 
60 
60 


Sex/ Baca. 


000 
660 
600 

720 

600 
480 

480 
300 
860 
860 
800 

860 
150 
800 
160 


720 
540 
600 
720 
600 
480 
800 
860 

500 

200 

200 

60 


1,000 

1,000 

720 

720 

600 
540 
600 
720 

860 

300 
500 
200 
300 
60 


F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

F. 

P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

1. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

i. 

L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

L 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

^. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept.  1,1804 

Nov.  1,1884 
Nor.  19, 1884 
Sept.  1.1894 

Oct  18.1894 
Sept  7,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Jan.  20,1805 
Jan.  1«1895 
Oct  29,1894 

Apr.  10,1896 
Oct  17.1894 
Sept  1,1894 


Sept  1,1894 
Sept  14. 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
do 


.do 
.do 


do 

» *  •  •  •uO  •■•••• 

do...... 

Mar.  6.1895 

Apr.    6.1805 

.....do 

Sept  1,1894 
do 


Oct     8,1894 

do ...... 

Feb.  9,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  5,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Mar.  1,1896 
Feb.    1,1895 

May  11, 1805 
Apr.  24, 1895 
Hay  20, 1895 
May  18, 1896 


Sept  1,1894 
Oct  2,1894 
Apr.  5,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

Apr.   4,1895 

do 

Feb.  11,1895 
do 


Feb.    1,1896 

Feb.  9,1896 
June  1,1896 
Oct  15,1894 
Feb.  9.1896 
Msy  28,1896 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aog.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aog.  15. 1804 
(28  Stet,  306). 
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EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERYICB  JUNE  ao.  1806-Continaed. 


Nmme. 


La  PoinU  Agency,  WU, 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Fond  da  Lftc : 

W.C.B.BiddJ© 

Grand  Portage : 

Moses  Madwayosh . . 
Lac  Court  d'Oreilles: 

William  Denomie. . . 
Nonnantown : 

LizxieM.  Lampson.  • 
Pabqnahawong: 

C.  K.  Danater 

Janett  Dunster 

Vermillion : 

A.F.Geraghty 

Carrie  Geraghty 


Lemhi  boarding  eehool, 
Lem/d  Agency,  Idaho. 

Robert  Kirkbam 

Winfield  S.  Holsinger.. 
Tberesa  T.  Andrews . . . 


Alice  Holsinger. . . 
Mattie  Bbiokbear. 


Manchester  day  eeliool, 
ManeheeUr^  Col. 

Ella  S.  Brown 


Meecalero  hoarding 
ichool,  Meeealero,  A. 
jiex. 

W.J.Davis 


W.B.  Bacon.... 
J.  M.  Rowland . . 
Nannie  A.  Cook. 

EllaStinson 

E.H.  Wood 

Lenna  Gibson... 
Clara  Badgsley . 
Elvira  T.Bacon. 

Setb  Plata 

Penn  Scott 

Jobu  Hnbbard.. 


Miseion  Agency,  Col. . . . 

MISSION  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

AgnaCaliente: 

J.  H.  Babbitt 

Coahnilla: 

N.  J.  Salsberry 

LaJoUa: 

Flora  Golsh 

Martines : 

Cbarles  E.  Barton — 
Mesa  Grande : 

Hylena  A.  Nickerson 
Pachan^ : 

Mary  d .  Piatt 

Potrero ; 

Sarah  £.  Morris 

Rinoon: 

Ora  M.Salmons 

Saboba: 

Marie  S.Noble 

Canitan  Grande : 

E.F.  Thomas 


Mount  Pleasant  train- 
ing  eehocl,  Mount 
PUaeant,  Mich,: 

Andrew  Spencer 

Wm.  R.  Kennedy 

F^lward  F.  Paddock. . . 
George  W.  Dougherty. . 


Position. 


Assistant  teacher 

X vBGIIvA  ••••••••••••••• 

> •  •  •  •  uO  «••••••••••• «••• • ■ 

General  housekeeper  . . . 
General  hoasekeeper  . . . 


Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  matron  and 
seamstress. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  laundress  — 


Teacher  ., 


Snperintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Carpenter 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress , 

Apprentice 

....do 

do 


J> eacner  .■•■••.««••..... 

....do 

....do .- 

....do 

....do 


Salary. 


p.m.fOO 

p.m  30 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


p.m.  60  '  TA, 
pjn.30     F. 


Raoe 


720 
600 
400 


M. 
M. 

F. 


iOO     F. 
120     F. 


p.m.  60  I  F. 


720  ,  M. 

600  I  M. 
720  i  M. 


600 
500 
600 
500 
300 


F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


W. 

W. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Oct  1,1894 
Sept  1,1804 
Feb.  18.1895 
Sept  1.1894 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 


Sept   1,1894 

do 

Oct   20.1894 

Dec.  29. 1894 
Sept   1.1894 


W.     Sept  1,1894 


W.    '  Dec.  27, 1894 


420  :   F. 


120 
120 
120 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Superintendent , 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Farmer  and  industrial 
teacher. 


p.m.  72 
p.m.  72 
p.m.72 
p.m.  72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 


p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
pjn.72 


1.600 
900 
720 
720 


M. 

M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


I  M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

I 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Jan.  15,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

June  22. 1895 
Jan.  25,1895 
June  28. 1895 
Apr.  9.1895 
Sept  1.1894 
May  6,1895 
June  22, 1895 


Sept  1.1894 

do 

do 

Apr.  24, 1895 
Sept  1.1804 

* •  •  •  •QO  •••••• 

do 

do 

Apr.    1,1895 
May  81, 1896 


W.  Sept  1,1894 

W.    do 

W.  I  Sept  19. 1894 

W.  ,Sept  1,1894 


Item  of  appro* 
priatlon. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1K94 
(28SUt,308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1804 
(28  SUt,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  8tot,810). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERViCli.  JUNE  30,  1896-Ck>ntioaed. 


NMDe. 


Motmt  Pleasant  train- 
ing tehod.  Mount 
PUaiant,  Mich,^ 
Continaed. 

If  ioerva  K  Spencer. . . . 
Samanth  A  Doagherty . . 

Eunice  Warner 

Harearet  A.  Binji^hani. . 

Charles  Staper 

Fronia  Ward 

Joeephine  Ayling 

Gertmde  Root 

Asnee  Qolnn 

Charles  B.  Ward 


Position. 


Mfttron  •••••••»••• 

Assistant  matron. 

Teacher  

do 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Cook 

A  ssiatan  t  cook . . . . 

Laundress 

Night  watchman. . 


Navajo  Agency^  N»  Mex. 

MAYUO  BOABDIHG 
SCHOOL. 

Ella  S.  Patterson.. 

Emma  Dawson 


Salary. 


$000 

400 
660 
000 
600 
500 
600 
250 
500 
360 


Carrie  M.  Darnell.. 
Frank  J.  Oehsingei 
Nora  H.  Hearst.... 

Florence  Nixon 

CvnthiaFrakes.... 

Magffie  Keongh 

Sann  C.  Bowman. . 
W.KHildebrand.. 

£.  T.  McArtbor 

KateFrakes 

Emma  Abbott 

HattieL.  Allen.... 
M.E.  Keongh 


LITTLB  WATER  DAT 
SCBOOL. 


Emma  DeVore. 

Elsnsba 

Jane  Haskell . . 


y*ah  Bay  Agency,  Wath. 

ITBAH  BAT  BOABDOTO 
6CBOOL. 

John  E.  Yonngblood . . . 


IHtvid  Govan 

Donald  R.  Osbom  . . 
Flora  A.  Cheever . . . 
Jennie  Markishtnm 

Lncy  Brown 

PatMcCarty 

Lncy  Irving 

May  Jessie 


QUILLBHUTI  DAT 
SCHOOL. 


A.W.Smith 

Mary  E.  Johnston 


Nevada  Agency^  Nev 


NEVADA  BOABDnra 
SCHOOL. 


David  17.  Betts 

MaryBoling 

James  R.  Hastings  . . . 

Emma  R.  Gutelios 

Engene  Fowler 

Margaret  J.  Gntelins . 

Ann  Oreen 

Ida  Lowry , 

Sarah  Natojilijyi,,. 


SnpeHiitdiident 

Principal   teacher  and 
disciplinarian. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergarten  teacher . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Carpenter 

Disciplinarian 

Cook , 

Assistant  cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Teacher  ............. 

Indian  assistant. . . . , 

Housekeeper 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundress 

Male  assistant 

Female  assistant 

do 


1.000 
720 

660 
600 
600 
600 
720 
400 
540 
840 
720 
540 
400 
640 
480 


Sex. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


p.m.  72 
p.m.  2 
480 


F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


900 

720 
600 
600 
300 
200 
120 
120 
120 


Teacher p.m. 00 

Qeneral  housekeeper  ...  p.  m.  40 


Teacher  •••• 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Issue  clerk 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook  — 
LaoiidrM6 


720 
660 
720 
600 
600 
480 
360 
860 
860 


F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 

M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


M. 
F. 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W, 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


w. 
I. 
w. 


w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  l,lfiM 

do 

Sept  6,1804 
Sept  18, 1894 
May  1,1895 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Jan.  28.1895 
Sept  ],1894 
do 


Sept  12, 1894 
Sept   1.1804 


do 

do 

do 

Sept  15, 1894 
Nov.  13, 1894 
Dec.  10. 1894 
Mar.  9,1896 
Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  2,1894 
Nov.  13, 1894 
Dec.  13.1896 
Dec.  24,1894 
Sept  1,1894 


Sept  1.1894 
Feb.    1,1805 


Sept.  1,1894 


do  ...... 

Oct.  3,1894 
Sept  15, 1894 
Feb.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

May  1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 


Oct. 
Jan. 


1.1894 
1,1895 


Sept  1.1894 
Nov.  19,1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt.,310). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28Stot,308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28SUt,308). 


Act  Ang.  15. 1894 
(28  SUt,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stot..  308). 


Act  Aug.  15,1894 
(28  SUt,  308). 
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Kama. 


Nevada  Agency,  Net.— 
Continiieid. 

WALKBB  JUVKB  DAT 
SCHOOL. 


James  R.  Graham 


WADSWORTH  DAT 
BCBOOL. 

Kittle  C.  McCanlay . . . . 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Ageney,  Nebr. 

OMAHA  BOABDQfO 
SCHOOL. 


Fred.  C.  Campbell. 


Margaerite  L.  Picotte. 
Laura  G.  StevMison. . . 
Walter  T.Diddock.... 

BllaCamobell 

Nettie  Walker 

Carey  La  Fleaobe 


Eugene  Jonta 

Albiert  C-  Ferguson . . 

OUve  Lambert 

Laura  Beese 

Jane  Johnson 

Lottie  G.  Basob 

Edith  Webster 


WmiTBDAOO  BOABDXKO 
SCHOOL. 


O.H.  Parker 

Alice  Haines 

Helena  Campbell. 
Louis  L.  Meeker . 
St  Pierre  Owen... 


ManieB.  Cone.... 

Liaxie  White 

Kora  BuKsard 

Annie  Fourcloud . 
Josie  Holsworth. . 

Mary  Priest 

Lottie  Holswortb. 


Oeage  Agency,  Okia — 

KAW  BOABDING  SCHOOL. 


Eugenie  Z.  Brice 
Geo.  F.  Brandon. 
J.  Alioe  Weisner. 

A.  J.  Penner 

Kinnie  Dunlap.. 

Louisa  Shell 

Mary  Lou 

Philip  Lavore — 


OSAOB     BOARDIIVO 
SCHOOL. 


Balph  P.CoUins.. 
Amelia  K.  Collins. 
Carrie  V.Marr.... 

W.R.  Locke 

Lillian  G  Faulk.. 

Mary  A.  Cook 

Mary  R.  Pollock.. 

M.K.Bean 

Flora  L  French... 
Ella  Spurgeon  — 

lolaCorbitt 

F.  L.  Benson 

John  Whelan 


Position. 


Teacher p.m.$72 


Salary. 


^OSCuOa   •«•■•«••••! 


p.m.72 


Superintendentand  prin- 
cipal teaohex. 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Carpenter  and  machinist 

Blacksmith 

Cook 

Assistant  oook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress ... . 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

.....do 

Indus1»^al  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Cook 

Assistant  oook 

Laundress 


Teacher  

Industrial  teacher . , . 

Matron , 

Farmer .' 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Laborer 


900 

600 
640 

eoo 

500 
180 
180 

800 
800 
400 
180 
400 
400 
180 


840 
720 
600 
600 
420 

500 
180 
400 
180 
400 
180 
400 


Superintendent . . . . 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Music  teachex 

Teacher  

do 

Girls'  ma^t>n 

Boys'  matron 

Assistant  matron. . 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter 


660 
480 
480 
480 
400 
400 
400 
240 


Sex. 


M 


F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


1.500 
720 
660 
720 
600 
640 
600 
720 
600 
400 
400 
750 
840 


F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


Baoe. 


W. 


W. 


W. 

L 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

L 

w. 
w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Nov.  19, 1894 


Sept.  1,1894 


Sept  1,1894 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.   6,1894 

Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

Apr.    1,1896 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Apr.    1,1885 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Dec  4,1894 
Sept.  22,1894 
Feb.  4,1895 
Sept.  1,1884 
Jan.  19, 1895 

Mar.  20, 1895 
Apr.  4,1895 
Dec.  17,1894 
Feb.  20, 1895 
Oct  21,1894 
Nov.  24, 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 


Sept.  1.1894 
Mar.  23, 1895 
Mar.  5,1895 
Mar.  1,1895 
Mar.  11, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Sept  17, 1894 
May  30.1895 
Apr.  10, 1895 
Oct  20,1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  15, 1894 
Apr.  26, 1895 
May  15, 1895 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28Stat,308>. 


Act  Aug.  15.1894 
(2o  Stat,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28SUt.,308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 


ug.li 
Stat., 


(28  Stat,  808). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28Stot,308). 


Act  July  16, 18T0 
(19  Stat.,  342). 
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SILPLOYED  IX  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1805-ContlnaeU. 


Nftme. 


Oa»ge  Ageney,  Okla.~~ 
Coo  tinned. 

OBAOR    BOABDINO 

SCHOOL— cont'd. 


Edwin  Patterson 

Jdary  J.  Caldwell 

Alcesta  B.  Malaby 

AllieWe«t 

Marietta  Hayes 

LiMiePilEe 

Ella  Bowman 

Enuna  Monroe 

Jennie  Gray 

IdaLuppy 

Helen  Smith 

Amy  Smith < 

Nannie  Evana 

Loois  Baptiste 

Moeea  Johns 

William  Breaninger . . 

Ptrri*  training  iehool,   

Ptrrit,  CaL 

Edgar  A.  Allen ,  Superintendent 

Stephen  JanuH Clerk 

Fanny  8.  Combs Teacher 

Mary  V.  Kane Matron 

E-J.Maris Cook 

K.  A.  Maris Laondress 

Etta  M.  Clinton Assistant  matron. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Engineer 

Hospital  norae. 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 

Laborer 

Shoemaker 

Baker 


(;landina  Calac 

Felipa  Amajro 

Ventura  Saubel do 

Jamrs  Morongo i do 

Frank  Rice I do 

Isidore  Costo do 


Indian  helper. 
do 


Phatnix  irainin'0  »ehool. 
Phoenix,  Ariz, 

Harwood  Hall 

James  B.  Alexander  . . 

M.  K.  Culbertaon 

Mary  Riley 

Nora  Holmes 

Fanny  1).  Hall 

Blanche  Edwards 

Nellie  Jackson 

A.  J.  Mathews 

MiUard  Walker 

Henry  Soatikee 

Georce  N.  Qulnn 

Jos6  llendoia 

Oliver  Wellington 

Pearl  Me  Arthur 

Emma  Erastos 

Josie  Martines 

J.B.MiUer 

Harry  Enos 

LydiaLong 

Minnie  Colt 

Catherine  Bag 

Eliza  Mathews..^... 

Sarah  Michor 

Cora  Gates 

Fred.  Long 

Howard  Sanderson . 

Cyrus  Son 

Joseph  McDonald .... 

Henry  Lives 

beorgeHead 


$900 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
360 
360 
360 


Sex. 


Race. 


Mi 

F.   I 
F. 

I'   i 
F. 

F. 

F.   ' 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


1,500 

7*^0 

720 

600 

500 

500 

500 

p.m.  5 

p.  m.  5 

p.m.  5 

p-  m.  5 

p.  m.  5 

p.  m.  5 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


pointmeut.  pri*tion. 


Oct.  1, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Feb.  23, 1895 
Sept   1.1894 

do 

Oct  4, 1894 
Feb.  23, 1895 
Mar.  22, 1895 
Sept   1.1894 

do 

Oct  6,1894 
Apr.  1.1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Sept  23, 1894 
Apr.  10.1894 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
AV. 


Jan.  20, 1895 
Oct  0, 1894 
Sept.  1.1894 
Nov.  5,1894 
Sopt   1,1894 

do 

Jan.  20,1895 
Mar.  12. 1805 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


:i 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 
Matron 
Assistant  matron 

do 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

do 

Carpenter 

Assistant  carpenter 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

do 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 
Laundress 
Assistant  laundress 

do 
Industrial  teacher 
Night  watchman  . 
Indian  assistant . . 

Painter 

Indian  assistant. . 
do 


Pitrre  training  »ehool,  ' 

PUrre,  S.  Dak.       j 

Crosby  O.  Davis Superintendent. . . 

Albert  C.  Solberg \  Clerk 

Jay  B.  Hann !  Principal  t«acher . 

Philena  E.  J  ohnson '  Teacher 

Edith  M.  Forney I do 

Julia  A.  Baker I  Matron 


1,500 

1,000 

720 

660 

600 

600 

250 

250 

750 

60 

60 

800 

6U 

60 

500 

60 

60 

480 

100 

500 

60 

60 

500 

60 

60 

600 

180 

96 

60 

48 

36 


M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F.  , 

F. 

F. 

F. 

V 

M.  1 
M. 
M. 
M.  I 
M. 
M.  , 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
\\\ 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
J. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
!Oct. 


Act.  Aug.  15, 1894 

I      (28SUt.308). 

ActJulylS,  1870 
(16  Stat,  342). 


Sept   1,1894 
do 

do 

Oft   18,1894 
Sopt   1,1894 

do 

Oct     3. 1894 

do 

Sept.   1,1894 

do 

Apr.  10, 1895 
Sept    1,1894 

do 

Apr.    1,1895 
Sept.   1,1894 

do 

Sept.    8, 1894  ; 
Sept   1,1894 
Jan.  23,1895' 
Sept.  1, 1804  ' 
4,1894 
8,1894 
1,1894 
3,1894 
Oct   12,1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.    1, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do I 

Apr.  24, 1895  I 
....do 


1,500    

600  I   M. 
660  I  M. 
600  i   F. 
540  I    F. 
600  ;    F. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

Sept.  15, 1894 

do 

Dec.  15,1894 
Sept  1,1894 


ActAug.15.1894 
(28SUt,310). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat.,  310). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  310). 


5069  I  A- 


34 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1895— Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Pierre  training  »ehool, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.— CouVH. 

HaryA.  Smith Anaiatantmatoon. 

James  R.  Wleht r'arraer 

Florence  Wilise Seamstreaa 

Rebecca  Hayea Cook 

W.  8.  Thomsou ,  Watchman 


Pima  boarding  arkool,  ' . 
Pima  Agency,  Ariz,    j 

Wm.W.AVil8on 


Sex.  Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


$480 

600 
400 
500 
360 


Esther  G.  Cotes 

Lilliun  U.  Webster 

Jessie  W.Cook 

Nnnuio  B.  Young  . . 

Lizzie  Sharp 

£.  P.  Higgins 


»er 


Wm.  C.Sharp.. 
Emma  B.  Paun< 

Julia  Garcia. 

Clayton  Bulwer 

David  I.  Beasely  . . . 

Jose  Luna 

EnosMachil 

Mary  E.  Dennis  — 
Calvin  N.  Emerson 

Alicelsrhif 

Joanna  Williams. .. 
Francisco  Xavier . . 

JoHhua  Ramon 

Carlos  Apricot 

I.  M.  Landers 

Addie  M.  Marago . . 


Pine 


Jiidge     Agency, 
8.  Dak. 


Superi  n  tendent  and  prin 

cipal  teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Carpenter  and    issue 

clerk. 

Farmer 

Seamstress 

Ansistant  seamstress.. 

Disciplinarian 

Blacksmith 

Assistant  blacksmith . . 

do 

Cook 

Assistantcook  and  baker 
Hospital  nurse 

Assistant  baker 

Assistant  carpenter  . . . 

do 

I^uudre»s 

Assistant  laundress  . . . 


OOALLALLA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Howell  Morgan Clerk 

MalkW.Brun Farmer 

Bertie  No  Flesh ,  Apprentice 

Robert  Horse do 


PINE  RIDOB  DAY 
SCHOOLS. 


I 


F.  A.  Hutson 

Mary  K.  Henry  . . . . 
£.  K^  Robertson. . . . 

E.W.  Truitt 

MaryE.Truitt 

Z.  A.  Parker 

W.M.Parker 

H.E.  Brown 

Lizzie  J.  Brown 

Elmore  L.  Chief 

M.  Little  Chief 

E.M.Ktith 

M.G.Keith 

Mary  Morcan 

Catherine  B.  Spear. 

M.  C.  Prescott 

E.  D.  Prescott 

John  S.  Spear 

John  Hutzel 

H.  A.'Mossman 

Joseph  Knight 

W.  M.  Robertson.. 
A.  A.  RobertMun... 

E.  W.  Gleajon 

Alice  Garcia 

F.  F.  Cushman 

Mary  T.Wells.... 

Lula  Ashcraft 

H.C.  Smalley 

J.B.Frocland 


A  eacner  .«•»•••.••»••. 

do 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

(leneral  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

(ieneral  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

Genornl  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

(ieuerul  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

(Jeneral  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

(ieuernl  housekeeper. 

Teaolicr 

(jeneial  buimekeejier. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. 

'leuchcr 

General  huuHekeeper. 

Teaeher  

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

(ieneral  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

Genei'al  housekeeper. 
Teacher 


900 

720 
660 
600 
600 
400 
840 


F.        I. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 


Dec.  14,18M 
Sept.  1.1894 
Nov.  8,1804 
Sept.  8,1894 


W.      Nov.    1,1894 


M.      W. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Apr.  29. 1895 

.do 
May  22, 1895 
Sept.  1.1894 
Jan.  1, 1895 
Nov.  18, 1894 


900 
600 
150 
150 


p.m. 60 
p.m. 60 
p.m.  30 
p.m. 60 
p.m. 30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.30 
p.m. 60 
p.m. 30 
p.m. 60 
ip.m.30 
p.m. 60 
p.  m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.  m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.  ni.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.  m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.  m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
pm.60 


W.  I  Nov.  21,1894 

W.  '  Oct.  1.1894 

I.  '  Apr.  22. 1895 

I.  Nov.  8,1894 

W.  Jan.    1,1895 

I.  I  Feb.  20. 1896 

I do 

W.  ,  Sept   1. 1894 

Oct.     1.1894 
Feb.  20. 1895 

do 

Oct.     1, 1894 

do 

Oct.     8, 1894 
Feb.    1,1895 


Sept.  1.1894 

do ' 

Feb.  19, 1895  \ 
May  20. 1895  ! 


F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 

H. 
W. 
W. 

H. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

H. 

H. 

U. 
W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

I. 


Sept.  1,1894 

do I 

Mar.  14. 1895  < 
Sept.  1, 1804  I 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  U  V  •**«•« 

do 

do 

May    4,1895 

Sept.  1.1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. . . .  do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  Uw    •••••• 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  1,1895 
Sept.  1,  1894 
Apr.  26,  1895 
Jan.  1,  1895 
Jan.  21.  1895 
Feb.  18,  1895 


Item  of  appro* 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  16. 18M 
(28  SUt.,  310). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
'    (28  SUt.,  299). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
'      (28  Stat.,  299). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1885— Coiitinuod. 


Name. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S. 
X)ait.~Contmae(d . 


PINB    BIDOB    DAT 

scHOcnjs— continued. 


A.M.  Freeland 

Clarence  T.  Stare 

Jennie  T.  Stare 

Wni.  H.  Barten 

Angeliqne  Barten 

Wm.  C.Garrett 

JiiliaE.  Garrett 

Thomas  Black  Bear 

PhiUips  White 

Edward  C.  Scovel 

Mary  C.  Scovel 

J.  M^  Sweeney 

G.  A.  Sweeney 


Position. 


Salary. ;  Sex. 


Stephen  Waggoner . . 

O.  J .  Waggoner 

£.  A.  Schneider 

Emilie  Schneider 

John  M.S.  Linn 

Olive  R.  Linn 


PipetUme  training 
§ehoolt  Pipeitonet 
Minn. 


De  Witt  S.  Harris 

MUdred  B.  Collins 

James  Staley 

Alex.  McKay 

John  H.  Heidelman 

EmmaM.Jeflk«s 

Alice  Cook 

Emma  J.  Werts 

Joseph  McCollough 

Robert  Clinch 

FiannaF.  Sipe 


Ponea  Agency,  OHa 

OTOB  BOABDINO  SCHOOL. 


Mattie  L.  Adams .... 

Anna  I.  Denning 

H.H.Miller 

Martha  Whelan 

Eva  Fithian 

Minnie  A.Kennedy.. 

Claire  Abbott 

Grace  Rowland 

B.  I.  Canfield 

Ella  Long  (Wane)... 
R.  K.  Fergnsson 


General  honaekeeper . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 


p.m.$30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.dO 
p.m.  30 
■p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
[p.m.  00 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  00 
p.m.  30 
ip.m.  60 
{p.m.  30 
, p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
K. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  an* 
pointment. 


W. 
I. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Mar.  1,  1895 
Sept.  1,  18M 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  1,  1895 
Feb.  14. 1895 
May  7.1895 
Oct.     4, 1894 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  24, 1894 

do 

Sept  1,1894 
do 


Superintendent . . . , 

Teacher , 

.....do 

Iudni»trial  teacher 

Physician 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant . . 

do 

Cook 


Principal  teacher. . . . 

Teacher 

Indufltcial  teacher... 

Matron 

A  ssiHtant  matron 

Seamstress 

Baker  

Cook 

Laundress 

AsHistant  laundress. 
Laborer 


1,200 
600 
600 
600 
300 
500 
400 
400 
60 
60 
400 


F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

1. 

I. 
W. 


PAWNEE  TBAOflNG 
SCHOOL. 

C.  W.  Goodman 

Ellis  C.Thayer 

Mary  H.  Mitchell.... 

A.  C.  Jones 

Mary  £.  Bonifant... 

Mary  C.  Cox 

Frances  Robinson 

Ophelia  Jones 

W.  R.  Chirk 

Lena  Wagner 

Rose  Howell 

Ellen  McCurdv 

Mary  Mix....; 

Frank  Purdy 

Louise  Hora't 

Henry  Horet 

Mamie  C.  Jones 


720 
600 
600 
600 
400 
500 
300 
400 
400 
180 
480 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Indontrial  teacher 

Teacher  

Matron 

A  sflistant  matron 

Boys'  matron 

Carpenter  and  farmer. . 

SenmHtress 

Aasistant  seamstress.. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

AflsiBtant  cookandbaker 
Nurse  and  assistant 
seamstress. 


1,200 
660 
600 
720 
540 
540 
360 
400 
720 
400 
180 
400 
180 
600 
400 
400 
400 


F.  j  W. 
F.  I  W. 
M.  ,  W. 
F.      W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 

I. 

W. 


Mar.  1. 
Sept.  1, 
June  17, 
Mar.  9. 
Oct.  9. 
Jan.  15, 
Feb.  25, 
Jan.  15. 
Feb.  16, 
Sept.  1, 
June  17, 


1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 


M.  W. 
M.  ;  W. 
F.  W. 
M.  I  W. 
F.      W. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


Sept.  5,1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

Sept  24, 1894 
Apr.  10. 1895 
Apr.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Fob.  26,1896 
Sept  1.  1894 

do 

Oct  15,  1894 
Apr.  1.  1895 
Sept  1,  1894 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  Uv  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 


,  Nov.  13,1894 
Oct.     1. 1894 

I  Feb.  3. 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
do 

, do 

I  Nov.  14, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  1,1895 
Mar.  1,1895 
Sept.  1,1894 


Item  of  appro* 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  299). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt.  310). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1876 
(19  SUt,  208). 


[  Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt,  294). 
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Name. 


Ponea  Agency,  Okla. — 
Contintied. 

PONCA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


J.  B.  Brown. 


Maud  Black 

Lou  Pybam 

W.W.Bee 

Bettie  Ansley 

MabelBee 

Sadie  A.  Woolsey 

Bertba  Black  Tongue. 

Tena  Faber 

Annie  Hobbs 

AlHeStaton 

ElleyF.Dobbs 

J.R.Dobb8 

J.W.Blooher 


Pottawatomie  Agency, 
Eane. 

IOWA  AND  8A0  AND 
FOX  OF  THB  MISSOURI 
SCHOOL. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do.. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron , 

Boys'  matron , 

Seamstress 

Assistant  searostreAS . . 

do 

Laundress , 

Assistant  laundress  — 

Cook 

Baker'and  assistant  cook 
Laborer 


Thamar  Richey. 


Florence  E.  Noland 
James  R.  Jensen . . . 
Eleanor  Patterson . 
M.F.  Hamilton.... 

Mattie  Rion 

Ada  Nicholson  — 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Searantress 

Cook 

Laundress  and  assistant 
cook. 


KICKAPOO    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


H.  E.Wilson 

R.  J.  Holmden 

Tama  M.Wilson.. 
Annie  M.  Schaffer. 

CoraTeter 

Alice  M.  Battice.. 


POTTAWATOMIE  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Kate  W.Cannon. 


Sadie  M.  Cooper  — 
Idalia  M.  Browning. 
Samuel  Eubank  .... 
Minnie  A.  Taylor... 

Erma  Lemert 

Charles  O.  Bryant . . 
Mary  J.  Murray.... 
G.  E.Cherry 


Emma  Nicholson 


Potter  Valley  day 
school.  Cat. 

Mattie  L.  Chamberlain . 

Pueblo  Agency,  X.  Hex. 

PUEBLO  AGENCY  DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

Cochita: 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Grozier. . . 
Li^na  Pueblo : 

Annie  M.  Sayre 

Santa  Clara : 

Thomas  S.  Dozier. . . . 
Zia: 

Caroline  E.  Hosmer.. 


Principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress  and  assistuit 
cook. 


Superintendent  and  prin 

cipal  teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

AssistMit  matron 

Assistant  farmer 

Cook 

Laundress  and  assistant 

cook. 
Seamstress 


$1,000 

660 
600 
720 
600 
400 
540 
60 
180 
400 
180 
400 
400 
480 


Sex. 


720 

600 
480 
500 
300 
300 
300 


M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 


F. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Race. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


720  '  M. 
480  ,  M. 


500 
300 
300 
300 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


720 


F. 


600  .  F. 

480  F. 

480  I  M. 

480  I  F. 

300  F. 

420  M. 

300  F. 
300 

300 


F. 
F. 


Teacher .... 


.'p.m. 60  j  F. 


Teacher 

•  •  •  •  •  Uw  ••  ••■•••  ••< 

•  •  •  • •  QO  ••••■••«••! 


p.m.80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.80 
p.m. 80 


F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  1,  1894 


do 

do 

do 

Mar.  0,1895 
SepL  5.1894 
Sept.   1,1894 

do 

Oct.  1. 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 
Sept.  5,1894 
Mar.    4.1896 

do 

Feb.    4, 1896 


Sept.  11, 1894 

Sept  7,1894 
Sept.  1.1894 
Mar.  21, 1895 
Apr.  13, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Apr.  13. 1896 


,  Jan.    1, 1895 

'Feb.  12,1895 

Jan.  17.1896 

Sept   1.1894 

do 

do 


W.     Jan.  24, 1895 


W.  Feb. 
W.  I  Apr. 
W.  Mav 
W.  iApf. 
I.      Mar. 


W. 
W. 
W. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


9,1895 
10,1895 

6,1895 
10,1895 
18,1895 
22,1895 

1,1895 
18.1895 


W.     Apr.  13, 1895 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Oct     1, 1894 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 


It«n  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Anic.  15, 1870 
(19  Stat,  208). 

Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  16, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  16.1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  16, 1894 
(28  Stat.  306). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1895-ContInued. 


Name. 


Puyallup  Agency, 
Wath. 

CBBHALtS   BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Frank  Terry. 


Laara  E.  Terry. 
Bobert  D.  Sbutt 


Nellie  E.  Dohae 

CbaoDcey  A.  Mead  . . . 

Lena  Heck 

Emma  F.  Newman  . . . 

MoUie  Jndire 

JaliaBenn 

George  O.  Sanders — 

George  Barr do 

HabelBenn do 


Position. 


Superintendunland  prin- 
cipal teavber. 

Teacber 

Industrial  teacher 


Salary. 


Matron 

Physician 

Seunstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Apprentice 

do 


JAMKSTOWN 
SCHOOL. 

John  E.  Malone. 


DAT 


POST 


GAMBLE 
SCHOOL. 


DAT 


Jesse  H.Bratley. 


PUTALLUP   BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


B.  E.  L.  Newbeme. . . . 

Henry  J.  Phillips 

Nellie  R.  South  worth. 

Flora  M  oCormiok 

Louis  Prenss 

Philip  B.  Swearingen . . 

Rachel  McGhie 

Eugenie  M.  Edwards. 

Ira  R.  Bamber 

Agatha  Helland 

EroilyHawk 

John  Hawk 

John  Milcano 

EUsabeth  Ramsey 

Caroline  Peterson 


1900 

600 
600 

500 

260 

300 

450 

150 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Teacher 


Teacher 


p.m.60 


p.m.  60 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacber 

Teacber 

....do 

Industrial  teacher. . . . . 

Physician 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer  and  gardener. 

Seamstress 

Ansistant  seamstress. 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 


Lucy  Dean 

Lincoln  McKa> Apprentice 

JosephJames do 

Daniel  Ross do 

John  Allen I do 

Johnson  Williams do 

Emily  Crard 1 do 

LitsieBeatty } do 

Anna  Lewis ' do 


QUOfAIKLT       BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Wm,  P.  Taber 


John  Kelly , 

Flora  A.  Taber Seamstress 

HelenM.Miller Cook 

George  Underwood i  Apprentice 

Clara  Rack i do 


Superintendentsndprin 

cipal  teacher. 
Industrial  teacher 


AddieMisp 

George  Hyasman. 


.do 
do 


S'KOKOMISH  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Rodney  8.  Graham 


Joseph  Bemhard 
Jenme  Graham . . 


Nellie  Graham. 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress  and  assistant 
teacher. 

Matron 


1,500 

720 

660 

600 

700 

1.000 

600 

450 

700 

450 

300 

480 

480 

450 

240 

360 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


720 

600 
450 
450 
48 
48 
48 
48 


840 

600 
600 

500 


Sex. 


F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


Race. 


M. 


W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 


w. 


M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

M.  ' 

F.   . 

F.  I 

F.   I 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F; 
F. 
M. 


M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

H. 

H. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

I. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept  7.18M 


do 

Apr.    1,1895 

Sept.  1.18M 

do 

do 

Oct.  1. 1894 
Oct  6, 1894 
Jan.    1,1895 

do 

Nov.  12, 1894 
Sept  1,1894 


Sept   1,1894 


Sept  1,1894 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 


Feb.  1.1896 
Sept  1.1894 

...f.do 

June  10, 1896 
Apr.  1.1896 
Nov.  16. 1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

May  16. 1896 
June  10, 1896 
Oct.  1. 1894 
Oct  15.1894 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Apr.  1.1896 
May  16,1896 

do 

Jan.  1, 1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Oct  15.1894 

do 

do 

Oct     1, 1894 


Apr.    1,1896 

May    8.1896 
Apr.    1,1896 

do 

Sept  1,1894 

—  do 

do 

Not.  22,1894 


Sept  1,1894 

May  8,1896 

Nov.  1,1894 

Sept  1,1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Aot  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  808;. 
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EMPLOYED  IS  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNE  30,  189&^Coiitfa»ied. 


N«ne. 


Puyalluv  Agency, 
WaA. — Contmaed. 

S'KOKOMTSH  BOABDINO 

SCHOOL— continued. 


PositioQ. 


Aiaiataot  Beamstrewt 
Cook. 


A  una  Williams 

Hattie  Van  Eaton 

Delia  Leclaire ;  Assistant  cook 

Aggin  Leclaire i  Apprentice 

George  Adams ' do 

Minnie  Sherwood do 

Willie  Pnlsifer do 


Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T, 

QUAPAW  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


W.H.Johnson. 


B.  N.  O.  Walker 

Eva  Johnson 

Abble  W.Scott 

Manning  Halliday 

Hortense  Castlio 

Hattie  McNeiU 

Grace  Yonce 

Josiah  B.  Yaoghan  . . . 

SallieWoolf 

Nellie  Wright 

Lillie  Davidson 

Ida  Wade 

Emma  Johnscte 

Li7-zle  White 


8BKECA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


A.J.Taber.jr 

Clara  D.  Allen 

Dorcas  Moore 

Mack  Johnson 

AnnaM.  Bosard 

Kilty  Wade 

Yiola  Stafford 

Clymena  M.  Sweet 

Watson  J.  Mendenball . 

Delia  Hicks 

Lavara  Pnrdy 

Cora  Pickering , 

Annie  Crow 

Lizzie  Pnrdy 

Mollie  Brown 


Snnerinteiident  and  prin 
cipal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Indnatrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Farmer 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress  . . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  — 


Salary. 


Sex. 


$300 

460 

120 

60 

00 

60 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


60     M. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher  — 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

AssiMtant  cook 

Laundrefis 

Assistant  laundress . . 


1,000 

660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
300 
300 
500 
420 
180 
420 
IRO 
420 
180 


Rotebud  A  geney,  8.  Dak . 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Agency : 

Harriet  Roherts 
Coming. 

BosePnlTiam 

Spring  Creek : 

James  A.  Daly 

Maggie  A.  Daly 

Iron  wood  Creek : 

George   M.   Butter- 
field. 

Capitola  C.  Butter- 
field. 
ITpner  Cut  Meat  Creek : 

E.  A.  Thomas 

Libbie  S.Thomas.... 
He  Dogs  Camp: 

J.Fnmklin  House.  . 

Dmsilla  House 

Cut  Meat  Creek : 

A.  D.  Harpold 

Bose  A.  Harpold 


1,000 
660 
540 
600 
600 
300 
300 
600 
600 
420 
180 
420 
180 
420 
180 


M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Teacher ;... 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

General  housekeq|>er. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 


p.m.  60 

p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  30 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


M. 
P. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


I      Date  of 
Race.  I  present  ap* 
pointment. 


I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Sept.  1,1894 

do 

Oct   10.1894 

I  May  18, 1805 

I  Jan.  10.1895 

Sept  1.1804 

do 


W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

1. 


Jan.    5, 1895 


Oct  1. 
Sept  1, 
Oct  1. 
Jnne  1, 
Sept.  18. 
Oct.  1. 
Dec.  16, 
Apr.  18, 
Sept.  1, 
Apr.  1, 
Mar.  5. 
Apr.  1, 
Apr.  25. 
Feb.  20, 


1894 
1804 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1895 


W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


M.      W. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


F. 
P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
P. 


W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 


Sept.  1.1894 
Oct     1,1894 

do 

Sept  1,1894 
Sept  8, 1894 
Nov.  6,1894 
Feb.  13,1895 
Feb.  25  1895 
Apr.  13.1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Feb.  20,1895 
Sept  1,1894 
Oct  8. 1894 
Apr.  4, 1895 
Oct   15.1894 


Dec.  24,1894 

Jan.    1, 1895 

Sept  26. 1894 
Nov.    1.1894 

Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Item  of  appro* 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15.  ISM 
(28  Stat.;  306). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28SUt..308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt.  299). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30.  1896~C<mtiDaed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


BMdmd  Agency^    S, 
Dak.  —Continued. 

DAT  SCHOOLS— cont'd. 

Lower  Cot  Meat  Creek : 

Mabel  C.  Bennett.... 

Katie  £.  iSennett 

Bed  Leaf^Camp: 

Morton  K.  Bradford . . 

Fannie  Bradford 

Black  Pipe  Creek: 

John  B.Tripp 

Emelina  U.  1  ripp 

Com  Creek : 

Hattie  F.  Eaton 

Martha  S.  Carlisle  . . . 
Little  White  River: 

J.M.Corbin 

Martha  A.  Corbin 

Pino  Creek: 

Isaac  McElroy 

Mary  McElroy 

Rine  Thunder  Creek : 

Sidney  I).  Purvianco. 
White  Thnnder  Creek : 

Lora  A.  Burton 

Isabel  Ynang 

Butte  Creek : 

Elmira  R.  Grenson . . . 

Ida  May  Haddeu 

Oak  Creek : 

LoTina  C  Van  Horn  . 

Julia  Gordon 

Ponca  Creek : 

IsaacG.  Henry 

EmilieG.  Bay 

Milks  ('arap: 

D.  L.  McLane 

Louisa  McLane 

Whirlwind  Soldier's 
Camp: 

S.  P.  Hutchinson 

Jean  Hutchinson 

Little  Crow  Camp: 

G.G.Davis 

Upper  Pino  Creek : 

Antoinette  Spiers 

Kate  Spiers 

Field  service: 

Kate  Morris 

Round  VaXUy  boarding 
tehoolt  Jiound  Valley 
Agency^  Cal. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . . 

General  housekeeper. . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 


General  housekeeper  . . 


Teacher 

Cieneral  housekeeper  .. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper  . . 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . . 

Female    industrial 
teacher. 


p.m.$0O     F. 
p.m.  30     F. 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


M. 
F. 


p.m.  GO  M. 

p.m.:i0  F. 

I 

,p.m.60  I  F. 

D.m.30  F. 


Ip.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

'p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

I 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 


M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 
F. 

F. 


Rose  K.  Watson.... 
Margaret  A.  Peter. 

Mabel  Dunlap 

Mary  £.  Craadock. 
Enoch  Pollard 


8ae  and  Fox  Agency, 
Okla. 

ABSEMTEB   SHAWKKB 
SCHOOL. 


Mary  C.Williams. 


Principal  teacher . 
Assistant  teacher. 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Indian  assistant . . 


Otillia  Kessel 

8albeB.Neal 

James  K.  Allen 

Hattie  G.  Duck 

Elisabeth  V.Kirkney.. 
Laura  Belle  Lock  hart. 

Nellie  Warrior 

Nancy  Kennedy 

Lucy  J.  Scott 

Ben  F.  Egnew 

Louis  Tyner 

James  Alford.  ....... . 


Superintendent  and  prin 

cipal  teacher. 
Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

SeamHtress 

C«K)k 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

AsHistant  laundress — 

Laborer 

Indian  assistant 

do 


p.m.  30  F. 

p.m.  60  F. 

p.m.  30  F. 

p.m.  60  I  M. 

p.m.  30  I  F. 

p.m.  60  M. 

p.m.  30  I  F. 


p.m.  60  M. 


p.m.  30 


F. 


p.m.  60  M. 

p.  m.  60  F. 

p.  m.  30  F. 

600  F. 


720 
600 
480 
480 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


360  M. 


000 

600 
660 
600 
500 
400 
400 
240 
360 
240 
360 
60 
60 


F. 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 
W.- 

W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 

W. 


Sept.   1,1894 
do 


W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


Nor.  1.18M 
do 


Sept  1,1894 
do 


do 

...  .do 

...do 


Feb.  18,1895 
do 


Nov.  5.  1894 
Sept  1.  1804 


do 

Oct  24,  1894 
Nov.  5,  1894 

Sept.  1,  1894 
.  ....do 


Feb.  18,  1895 
Mar.  18, 1895 

Jan.  28, 1895 

Dec.  10,1894 
Apr.    1,1895 

Jan.    1. 1895 


W.  Sept  1,1894 

W.   ; do 

W.   I do 

W.    do 

H.  Mar.    1,1895 


F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

W.     Sept.  5,1894 


Feb.  12,1895 

Sept  16, 1894 

Mar.    1, 1895 

.Sept   1,1894 

'  Mar.    1. 1895 

,  Sept  1, 1894 

I do 

Jan.     1, 1895 

June  1,1895 
Nov.  5,1894 
Apr.    1,1895 


Item  of  appro> 
priation. 


Act  Ang.  15, 1894 
(28SUt.,299). 


Act  Ang.  15, 1894 
(28SUt.,308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt,  308). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JCNE  30,  1805— Continued. 


Name. 


Sae  and  Fox  Agency, 
Okla.— Continued . 

SAC  AND  FOX  EtOABDlNU 
SCHOOL. 


Calvin  Asbury 


Bessie  Northorop.. 

Minnie  Birob 

Isaac  M.Gladisb... 

Mary  J.Hall 

Clara  B.Yott 

Thomas  W.  Comer. 
Fannie  Hageman .. 

M.GUddish 

Mni^gie  Stewart. . . . 

B.  E.  Moore 

RhodaHcCoy 


SAC 


AND  FOX 
SCHOOL. 


DAY 


Edward  E.  Reardon 

Salem  training  eehool, 
Ohemawa,  Oreg. 

Edwin  L.  Chalcraft — 

JohnC.CUrk 

Prescott  L.  Rice 

Mary  C.Clark 

Sagene  C.  Nardin 

CameH.  Hainline 

Wm.  J.  Nolan 

Hattie  E.  Brlstow 

Lee  Dante  Taylor 

Alberto.  Hunter 

Clarence  Van  Patten  . . 

LiUian  E.  Ellis 

Sarah  M.  Cotton 

Jonas  Lanfroan 

David  E.  Brewer 

Elisabeth  T.  Adair 

Axel  Peterson 

Theodore  M.  Thompson 

DoUie  Laufman 

William  Goodrich 


Samuel  A.  W^ker. . . 

Ellen  Holnian 

Emma  C.  Pinkerton. 

Florence  Teter 

Matilda  Knieger  ... 
Cyrus  Metoalf 


San  Oarioe  Agency,  Aril. 

SAN  CARLOS  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


LydiaL.  Hunt. 


Anna  B.  Gould 

John  M.  Commons. 
R.  E.  Hunsinger... 
Mary  Belle Clav.... 
HenirFranck....- 
Effie  W.  Parker. . . . 

Justin  Shedee 

SooHooGoay 

AhGeip 


PORT    APACHE    BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Bei^.  F.Jackson. 


Mary  Orr 

James  Bisnett. . 

TuliaV.Cnarke 

TkinWlUis.. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Superintendent  andprin-j  $1,000 

cipal  teacher. 
Kindergarten  teacher. 

Teaclier 

Industrial  teacher 

Matrou 

Assistant  matron 

Fanner 

Seamstress 

Cook  

Assistant  oook 

Laundress 


Assistant  laundress . . . . 


600 
600 
000 
500 
800 


M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
600  i  M. 
400  !  F. 
400  F. 
240  I  F. 
300  F. 
240  ;  F. 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
lM>intment. 


W.    '  Nor.  26, 1894 


Teacher pjn.  72 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk  (Indian) 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Engineer  and  plumber. . 

Disciplinarian 

Nurse 

Tailor 

Harness  maker 

Seamstress 

Blacksmith  and  wagon 
maker. 

Shoemaker 

Cook 

Laundress 

Baker  

Assistant  seamstress. . . 
Butcher , 


1,500 
1,000 
840 
300 
840 
660 
6u0 
600 
660 
800 
720 
720 
500 
900 
720 
450 
600 
600 
450 
720 

600 
450 
450 
360 


\V. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 


M.  ! 
M.  I 

M.  ; 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

300      F.   ' 
"60     M.  ! 


Sept  8, 
Sept.  18, 
Mar.  18, 
Sept.  1, 

do . 

Apr.  9, 
Sept  1, 
Apr.  4. 
May  22, 
Sept  1, 
May  22. 


1894 
1894 
1895 
1894 


1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 


Oct.    10,1894 


W.  Nov.  19. 1894 
W.     Sept  1.1894 

W do 

W.  Sept  15, 1894 
W.  Sept  23, 1894 
W.  Sept  27, 1894 
W.  Dec.  22, 1894 
W.  Feb.  6.1895 
W.  I  May  13, 1895 
W.  Nov.  1,1894 
W.  Sept  24, 1894 
W.  I  Sept  15, 1894 
W.  !  Apr.  26, 1895 
W.     Sept   1,1894 

I do 

W do 

W do* 

W do 

W.e do 

W.     May    3,1895 

W.  Mar.    1,1895 

W.  May    1.1895 

W.  Sept   1, 1894 

W.  !  May  18, 1895 

I.  'May    4,1895 

I.  '  Nov.  14, 1894 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

IndusUial  teacher 

Matron 

Shoe  and  harness  maker . 

Seamstress 

Disciplinarian 

Cook 

Laundress 


Superintendent  and  prin* 
cipal  teacher. 

Teacher , 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 


1,000     F. 


720 
660 


F. 
M. 


W. 


Sept  5,1894 


840  ;  M. 
600  ,  F. 
840  ,  M. 
540      F. 


TT.  Sept 
W.  ,  Apr. 
W.  I  Mar. 
W.     Jan. 


300 
540 
540 


M.  ! 

M. 

M. 


AV. 

W. 

I. 

C. 

C. 


1,000  ,  M.      W. 


660 

F. 

W. 

840  1 

M. 

W. 

600 

F. 

w. 

540 

M. 

N. 

Sept 

May 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Sept. 


1,1894 
14, 1895 
1,1895 
1.1895 
1,1894 
28,1895 
1,1894 
4,1895 
1,1894 


Sept   1,1894 

Oct  13,1894 
Sept  19, 1894 
Feb.  27. 1805 
Apr.    3,1895 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  SUt,  308). 

Act  Aug.  15. 1891 
(28  Stat.  296). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
<28  Stat,  311). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1895— ConUuned. 


Name. 


Position. 


Santa  Fe  industrial 
school^  Santa  Fe,  y. 
Mex. 


Thomas  M.  Joues. . 
C.  Manning  Corol»s. 
Anna  C  Egan 


Jane  Langlev 

EttaM.  French 

Albert  M.  Jonei* . . . 
Charles  H.  Lamar  . 
Abraham  Dox tator 


Mary  C.  Jones 

Elizabeth  Rowland  . . . 
Katlierine  Darnell. . . . 

Leandro  Sena 

Panl  Plnraaee 

Santiago  Sals 

Charles  Becker 

John  Lowry 

Luciano  Campaynoli . . 
ReidB.  Winnie 


John  K.  Owens 

Jefferson  Goolette . . 

Hugh  Sousea 

SubletB.  Shelby  .... 

Sterling  Price 

Dora  CTGnrale 

Candidio  Tapia 

Annie  Lock  wood  ... 
Anastacio  Narran,{o. 
Trinidad  Laranaga. . 

Addie  Beaver 

Dan  Manning 

William  Parsons — 

William  Shawa 

Joseph  Thomas 

Arthur  Tinker 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  storekeeper  . . 

l*rincipal  and  normal 
teacher. 

Kindergarten  teacher. . . 

Teacher 

InduHtrial  t«>acher 

Teacher 

AsHistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Blacksmith 

Assistant  blacksmith. . . 

Baker 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker . 

Assistant  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

Engineer 

Carpenter 

Assistant  carpenter 

Disciplinarian 

Cook 

Laundress 

Helper 


Salary.  Sex. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 


Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 


8AKTEB  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Isaac  W.Dwire 

Margaretta  A.  Frank  . .' 

AliceG.Dwire 

Grace  Kaper , 

Ida  La  ChapeUe , 

Charles  Rulean 

M.L.Smith 

Annie  A.  L.  Kirk 

Jolie  A.  Palin 

Birdie  Risley 

Mary  Johnston 

Florence  Frasler 

Joseph  Cash 

Stephen  B.  Smith 


PONCA  DAY  SCHOOL 


C.  L.  Davis. 


Seger  Colony  training 
school,  Okla. 


J.  H.  Seger 

Cha8.L.Davis 


AnnaC.  Hoag 

Linnie  Bossennan . . . . . 

Lvdia  E.  Dittes 

Etta  Reynolds 

Peter  P.  Ratf Jaff. 

O.  West,  alias  Scabby. . 

Lucinda  A.  Keowa 

Mary  Little  Bear 

EnnostaP.Chief , 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Indue  trial  teacher . . 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 
Assistant  cook  . . «. . 

Night  watchman 

Indian  assistant. . . . 


$1,500 
1,200 
1.000 

720 
720 
720 
(WO 
120 

720 
000 
500 
720 
120 
4S0 
000 
60 
720 
120 

300 

720 

120 

600 

500 

500 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Race. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


1,000 
720 
600 
540 
480 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
150 
300 
240 
860 


M. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Teacher 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and    industrial 
teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer 

Assistant  fanner 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Seamstresa 


p.m.60 


1,200 
900 

660 
600 
600 
,m.25 
720 
240 
420 
00 
120 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


I. 
H. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


M. 


M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 


Dae.  12. 1894 
Sept.  1.1894 
Oi-t.  1, 1894 
May  8,1895 
May  1.1895 
Jan.  11.1895 
Jan.    1,1895 

do 

May  1,1895 
Apr.  1,1895 
Sept.  1.1894 
Oct.     1.1894 

do 

do 

—  do 

Dec.  12,1894 


Sept  1,1894 

do 

do 

Sept  27, 1894 
Apr.  8,1895 
June  14. 1895 
Sept.   1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  25. 1895 
May  25.1895 
Mar.  22, 1895 
Apr.   8,1895 


Nov.  15. 1894 


Sept  1.1894 
....do 


do 

do 

Nov.  27,1894 

>  •  •  •  *  Uw   ■•■••■ 

Sept  1,1894 
Feb.  18,1896 
Sept  1,1894 
Feb.  14,1896 
Sept  1.1804 


Item  of  appro- 
priatiou. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  311). 


W.  Sept  1, 1894 
W.  Nov.  1.1804 
W.     Sept.   1,1894! 

W.  '  Nov.  11, 1894 
W.  Sept  20, 1894 
W.  ,  Sept  1. 1894 
W.  1  Oct  31.  IHM 
I.      Jan.    1, 1895 

W.  '  Sept  1, 1894 

W.  Nov.  19. 1894 

W.  Dec.  10, 1894 

W.  Sept  15. 1894 

L  Jan.    1. 1895 

W.  Sept   1.1894 

W.  Sept  14, 1894 

I.  Oct     1,1894 

W.  Jan.    1. 1895 

I.  Dec.    1. 1894 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28  Stat,  299). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  299,^ 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  IKDIAIS  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30. 188&-Contiiin6d. 


Name. 


Positfon. 


Stger    Colony  trainiM 
»ehool^  Okla. — Cont'd. 

LanraC.Bear '  Assistant  cook $96 

CoraPoor  Bear ]  Laundress 240 

Bosa  Lewis I  Assistant  laundress 180 

Otto  Hunt Laborer p.m.  10 

Anna C.  Reynolds '  Seamstress I        120 


Salary.  I  Sex. 


Date  of 
Race.'  present  an- 
;  pointment. 


Jah  Soger Carpenter 'p.m. 20 

William  Hansell !  Laboro* ,p.m.]0 


r. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
H. 
M. 


Seminole  (Florida). 
Fort  Myere,  Fla. 


Albert  Wheaton. 


Frank  B.  Tippins. 


Shoehone  boarding 
school,  Shoekone 
Affeney^  Wyo, 


J.W.Haddon 

Oliver  C.  Edwards 

Mag^oHnnk 

BeHSio  M<tEenzie . 
Felix  G.  Wheeler . 
Maurice  White... 


Charles  Myers. . . 
Emma  M  array... 
Annie  B.l'ryon.. 
Tilla  Edwards... 

Edith  Steers 

Valentine  Saal... 

Little  Shield 

Newton  Glasgow 
Pretty  Woman  . . 
Bear  Woman 


SiUU  boarding  school, 
Siletz  Agency,  Oreg. 

G.W.Myers 


Bamett  Still  well. 
Emma  L.  Miller. . 
Marie  A.  Schacb . 
Kitty  Chapman. . 
Samuel  Center... 
Maggie  Mackay.. 

Sarah  Pierre 

M.  L.  Newloni ... 

MaryMcGee 

Annie  John 

Alice  Saunders . . 
John  Adams 


Carpenter  and  assistant 

sawyer. 
Teamster 


780 
600 


Superintendent 

Principal  teaoher 

Teacher  

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Fireman  and  carpenter  . 

Laundress 

Laborer 


Siseeton  boarding  eehool, 
Sieteton  Agency,  S. 
Dak, 


Superintendent  and  prin< 
cipal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamsU'ess. .. 

Nurse 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Teamster 


M. 
M. 


1,500  M. 
660  M. 
60<J  '  F. 
640  F. 
720  '  M. 
240  ,  M. 

240  !  M. 

240  F. 

600  F. 

540  F. 

480  t  F. 

540  M. 

240  ,  M. 

720  I  M. 

400  F. 

150  I  F. 


W.     Sept.   1,18»4 
W.   I do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

I. 

T. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


Sept   1,1804 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  15,1804 
May  21.1805 

,  Sept   1.1804 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.    1.1895 
Sept   1, 18M 

do 

do 


900  I  M.  I   W. 


J.L.  Baker 

ElU  C.  Sieverling. 
Gnssie  Stocker  . . . 
Henrietta  Baker . . 


Hannah  Clother 

A.  A.Bjomson 

EttaWliite 

FrankA.Burdick..-. 

C.D.Wheelock 

Sampson  Renville 

Mary  D.  Peters 

EmmaB.Frink 

Sophia  Vanderheyden . 

Daniel  Campbell 

Agnea  Vanaerheyden. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergarten  and  music 
teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Carpenter 

Fireman 

Harness  and  shoemaker. 

Baker 

Cook 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant 

.....do 


600  I  M. 
600      F. 


500 
180 


F. 
F. 


720  I  M. 

400  I   F. 


180 
500 
400 
180 
300 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


300  M. 


1,200 
600 
660 
600 

720 
400 
360 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


660  '  M. 
400  M. 
500  I  M. 


360 
420 
360 
150 
150 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Apr.  8, 1895 
Sept  1.1894 
Sept  19. 1894 
Apr.    8,1895 

Sept   1,1604 

do 

do 

Mar.  22, 1895 
Nov.  30. 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

May  26. 1895 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Jan.     1, 1895 


I.  I  Sept  1,1894 

I.  ;  Nov.  20,1894 

L    I do 

I.  Nor.  22. 1894 

1.  Nov.  27. 1894 

I.  June  15, 1885 

I.  I  Apr.  13, 1895 


Sept.  18, 1804 

Nov.  5,1894 
Feb.  21, 1895 
Dec.  24, 1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

Apr.  16. 1895 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

Nov.    5,1894 

do 

Apr.  16, 1895 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1804 
(28SUt.,308). 


Act  Aug.  15,1894 
(28St«t,303). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat,  311). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt,308). 


Act.  Mar.  3.1898 
(26  SUt,  1039). 
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EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 189&— Conthmed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary.  Sex. 


Baee. 


SUmdingBoek,X.Dak. 

AOBICULTUBAL  BOABD- 
QfO  SCHOOL. 


Martin  Kenel 

Rhabana  Stoiip 

Bridget  MoCuUigan 

Felix  Hoheiiiel 

Adeln  Eogster 

Edward  C.  Meagher 

Cecilia  Camensind 

Therefia  Markle 

Crenentia  Ironcedar 

Giles  Tapetala 

Mary  H.  tiolenftteio 

Agnes  Chargingeagle.. 

Bernard  Crowehosl 

Irena  Blackli^tning . . 


CANNOy    BALL    DAT 
SCHOOL. 

E.C.Witrieben 

Agnes  V.Witzleben... 
Louis  Hat 


ORA.VD    BIVBR    BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Agnes  G.  Fredette. 

Rosal>ean 

Mary  Y.Rodger... 

Joseph  J.  Hase 

Elisabeth  F.  Pease. 
Edith  W.Collins... 
Paaline  Roessler . . . 

Isidore  Waters 

Nellie  Gal vin 

Mary  King 

Clinton  Highhorse. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher . . . 
Assistant  teacher. . . 
Industrial  teacher . . 

Matron 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 
Night  watchman  . . . 

Cook 

Assistant 

do 

do 


$1«000 
720 
600 


M. 
F. 
F. 


000  I  M. 
480  I    F. 


800 
480 
480 
120 
300 
480 
240 
240 
240 


Teacher  

General  housekeeper 
Janitor 


p.m. 60 
p.m.  30 
[p.m.  18 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


BULLHEAD  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Antoine  de  Rockbrain . . 
James  Pheasant 


DAT  SCBOOI^. 

No.l: 

Marie  L.  Tan  Solen . 

Thomas  Ashley , 

No.  2: 

J.  L.  Hazard 

Henry  Kaddy 


INDUSTRIAL    BOABDIN'O 
SCHOOL. 

Beatrice  B    Sondereg- 

ger 
Elisabeth  G.  Schoule  . . 

SeraphineE  Ecker 

Berniardine  Walter 

Joseph  Helmig 

William  Skinnei 


Placida  Schaefei . 

TheclaHuse 

Rose  Murphy.... 


Victoria  Mulligan.... 

PetronillalThing 

Walbnrga  Hnse 

Boniface  Smith 

Oscar  J.  D.  Hodgkiss. 
Benedict«  Ramsey. . . 

Katie  Mens 

Isidora  Little 


Superintendent. . . 

Teacher  

Assistant  teacher. . 
Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

Seamstress 

Night  watchman . . . 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant. . . 
do 


840 
720 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
800 
480 
240 
240 


M. 

F. 
M. 


W. 

H. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointxneni. 


Sept  1,18M 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  1, 1804 
Sept  12, 1894 
Oct.     1, 1804 

do 

Oct  24,1804 
Apr.    1,1805 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


Teacher 
Janitor . 


Teacher 
Janitor  . 

Teacher 
Janitor  . 


Superintendent . 


Principal  teacher 

As.*iiHtant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Hospital  nurse 

Assistant  hospital 
nurse. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Hospital  cook 

Laundress 

Night  watchman 

Indiui  assistant 

....do 

....do 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  18 


p.m.  60      F. 
p.m.  18  '  M. 


M. 
M. 


H. 
I. 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  18 


M. 
M. 


H. 
I. 

W. 
I. 


1,000  I   F.      W. 


720 
600 


F. 
F. 


600  I  F. 
600  M. 
300 

480  ;  F. 
300  !  F. 
240      F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
H. 


480 

F. 

W. 

480 

F. 

W. 

360 

F. 

w. 

480 

F. 

W. 

300 

M. 

H. 

240 

F. 

H. 

240 

F. 

H. 

240 

F. 

I. 

Sept  1,1804 
do 


Oct     1, 1804 
Sept  1,1804 


.do 
.do 


Sept   1,1804 

do 

Jan.     1, 1806 


Sept.  1,1804 
Sept  15, 1804 
Sept   1,1804 

do 

Oct  6. 1804 
Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 

do 

Oct  1,1894 
Sept   1,1804 


Sept  1,1804 

do  ...... 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.    1,1805 

Sept  1,1804 

do 

Oct     8, 1804 

Sept  1,1804 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1,1804 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15. 1804 
(28  Stot,  200). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28SUt.,200). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28SUt.,2eO). 


I  Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat.,  200). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28SUt,200). 


Act  Aug.  15,1804 
(28  SUt,20O). 


540 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   BCHOOL   SEKYICE. 


ZMPLOTED  IX  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  jrXE  30.  IsaS-ContiMBed. 


PositioD. 


Salary.  Sex.  Race. 


Date  of 
preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


Itfln<tfappro- 


Standing  Foek,    X. 
DmJt.—CimUnned. 


POBCUPI5S  DAT  6CHOOI. 


Imelda  McLangblio  . . .    Teacher p.mJ^&H 

Bede  Bringvater Janitor p.m.18 


F. 


H. 
I. 


May    1, 

do. 


AetAag.l5,18M 
(28  SUt.,  SW). 


rOELD  SEBVICK 


Locy  B.  Amolu 

M.L.McLaaghlin 

Tonuih  traininn  school^ 
Tomah,  ifU. 


Female    indastrial  GOO     F.      W. 

teacher. 
do 600     F.       H. 


Apr.    1,1805 


.do 


Act  Aoff.  15. 18M 
(28  Stat..  290). 


Act  Aug.  15. 1894 
(28Stat..  3U>. 


S.O.  Sanborn 

May  D. Church.. 

SueO.  Smith 

Orrille  J.Greene  . 

Mary  E.  Hove 

Patrick  Mckvoy.- 
Creo.  E.  Homer — 
Frank  H.  Pond  ... 
Jetwie  E.  Emery  . . 
Sadie  M.  .1  ohnson . 

Annie  FoUon 

Scott  Mobey 

Julia  A.  Barnett.. 


Tongue  River  day  9ekool, 
Mont. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Farmer 

C^r|><'nter 

Engineer 

Cook 

Seamatress 

Laundrena 

Watchman 

A  0  8  i  s  t  a  n  t  seamatreaa 
and  norve. 


1,500 
(SOO 
600 
540 
720 
720 
720 
720 
500 
500 
SOO 
240 
480 


M.  I 

F.   ! 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M 


I 
•  1 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


F.  I   W. 


Sept   1,18M 

do 

do 

Oct.    8,1894 
Sept   tl8»4 

do 

Apr.  U,  1886 
Sept  1,1884 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     1. 1884 
Feb.  26, 1886 


Anna  Gardner 

Bachel  M.  Goodale. 


Teacher p.m.  60 

Cook p.m.  30 


F.  '   W. 
F.      W. 


Sept   1,1884 
do 


Vintdk  and   Ouray 
Agency^  Utah. 

OCRAT    BOABDDfO       | 
SCHOOL.  I 

Charies  A.  Walker 

RnthEdelan 

Albert  Rube ' 

Charies  Travis 

I 

Alice  M.  Anthony 

SallieDuraU 

Katie  Connor 

Kate  Cullen 

mrrjJi   boabdino  ' 

SCHOOL.  I 

I 

I.  S.  Binford Superintendent  and  prin- 

i      cipal  teacher. 

Allie  B.  Bnabr Teacher 

Libbie  C.  SUnley do 

B.  R.  Shimp. Industrial  teacher 

Ixmiae  H.  Pilcher Matron 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstreas 

Laundress 

Ckwk 


840     M.      W.      Sept   1,1894 


ActAQC.15,1894 
(28  Stat.  308). 


Act  Jnne  IS.  1880 
(21  Stat..  204) ; 
Anf.l5,1894(28 
Stat,  808). 


720  F. 

720  M. 

360  M. 

720  F. 

500  F. 

450  F. 

500  F. 


W. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Sept  23, 1894 
S«>pt  1.1894 
May    1. 1895  ' 

Oct.  27,1894 
Sept   1.1894 

do 

do 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


840     M.       W.    ;  Sept  1, 1894 


720 
660 


F. 
F. 


720     M. 
720      F. 


Lillian  Malahy Seamatreaa 

M.DelU  England ,  Cook. 


Olive  M.  Wayman -  Laondreas , 


500 
500 
450 


F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


VHah    day     gehool. 
Vkiah,  Cat. 


Martha  B.  Glazier Teacher 


d 

o . 

May 

1895 

Sept 

1894 

Dec. 

1894 

Sept 

1894 

Oct 

1894 

Sept   1,1894, 


.'  ActAng.15,1894 
(28  Stat,  308). 


'p.m.  60 


Vfnatilla  hoarding 
tehool,  UnuUiUa,  Oreg. , 


Mollie  v.  (yaither Superintendent... 

Elsie  Coffin  Bushee I  Teacher 

Clara  C.  Mc  Adam \ do 

Jacob  F.  Clemmer '  Indostrial  teacher 

Lizsie  C.  Morria ;  Assistant  mateon. 

Alice  C^hartain |  Seamstreas 


W.     Oct     1, 1894 


EUaBrigga 
*^<miaa  Bennett 


Cook 

Lanndresa, 


,000 

F. 

W. 

060 

F. 

W. 

600 

F. 

!  w. 

600 

M. 

w. 

000 

F. 

:    W. 

400 

F. 

W. 

400 

F. 

,   W- 

400  , 

F. 

!  w. 

I  Sept   1, 1894 

! do 

I  Oct  1, 1894 
Nov.  1,1894 
Sept   1,1894 

do 

do 

[Deo.    1,1894 


Act  Aag.6.  1893 
(22  Stat,  296). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30.  1895— Continued. 


Name. 


Upper  Lak€  day  »ehool, 
CiU. 

Sarah  M.  Cole 


Warm  Springi  Agency, 
Oreg. 

8IMKA8HO  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 

W.J.Carter 


Kate  Lister... 
Nagen  Eauts. 


Mary  F.Wilson.. 

Katie  Heisler 

Hattie  Mornn  — 
Maggie  TaTlOT.... 

Fannie  Hull 

Charles  Van  Pelt 


WABM 


SPRINGS 
SCHOOL. 


DAT 


Panl  Bannock 

Weitern  Shoshone 
boarding  school^  West- 
em  Shoshone  Agency, 
Nev. 

W.  Vincent  Graves — 


Mary  L  Bower. . . . 

Wm.R.  Bower 

LldaW.Quiinby.. 
Jennie  M.  fioldan. 

Carrie  Cady 

Ada  D.  Graves — 
O.M.  L«non 


White  Earth  Agency, 
Minn. 

LBBCH  LAKE  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Kraath  H.  Cressman . . . 


Emily  E.  Peake 

Chloe  £.  Mitchell 

Stella  Cress 

Ellen  Brauchaad 

Mary  Taylor 

William  Branchaud  — 

GULL      LAKE       MISSION 
SCHOOL. 

Honor  M.  Denley 


TWIN     LAKBS     MISSION 
SCHOOL. 

Henry  W.  Warren 


PINK  POINT    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

John  A.  Oakland 


Minnie  PhilliBS 

Etta  Knickerbocker 

Zeuia  Tibbetts 

Lizzie  Francis 

Charlotte  Davis 

Mary  Lambert 

Isaac  Lambert 

Jack  Big  Star 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex.  Race. 


Teacher pjn.$60 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher  and 
gardener. 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant 

do 


Laborer. 


000 

600 
720 

600 
480 
480 
400 
120 
120 


240 


Superinteudentand  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher  

InduHtriai  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laondress 

Carpenter 


Superintendent  and  prin 
clpal  tea<;her. 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Janitor 


840 

600 
600 
540 
400 
480 
400 
450 


F.   W. 


M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 


Cook p.m.  30 


840 

600 
600 
480 
360 
300 
300 


Assistant  teacher 


RKD     LAKK     BOARDIN</ 
SCHOOL. 


E.  O.  Hughes. 


MayC.Eufflish.... 
Emma  C.  Morrison . 
Elizabeth  Graves. . 
Madeline  Jordan. . . 

Kate  Jonrdan 

Patay  Needham — 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher. . .  ^ 

Matron 

A  sflistant  matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Janitor 

do 


S  uperintendent  and  prin 
cipal  tea<^hcr. 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Janitor 


480 


840 

600 
600 
120 
360 
480 
360 
800 
300 


840 

540 
360 
200 
240 
240 
300 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 

W. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Oct.     1, 1894 


Feb.  14,1895 

Sept.  1,1894 
Mar.  18, 1895 

Jan.  5, 189S 
Sept.   1,1894 

do 

Feb.  1. 1895 
Nov.  1,1894 
Apr.  1,1895 


Mar.  11, 1895 


W.  .  Sept.  1, 1894 


W. 
W. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


W.  I  Oct. 

W.  Sept, 

W.  Oct. 

W.  Sept. 

W.  Jan. 


16,1894 
1,1894 

25,1894 
1,1894 

25,1894 
1,1894 
1, 1895 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


F. 


W.   '  Sept.  5, 1894 


I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 


W. 


Sept.  1,1894 
Oct.  15,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 
Dec.  21, 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 
do 


Dec.  17,1894 


M.  I    H. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


Jan.    1, 1895 


W.     Jan.  21,1895 


W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 

I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 


w. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 


Sept.   1,1894 

do 

Sept.  15, 1894 
Sept    1,1894 

do 

do 

Deo.     1, 1894 
Sept.    1,1894 


June  20, 1895 

Sept.  1,1894 
Apr.  29, 1895 
Sept.   1,1894 

do 

Apr.  1,1895 
May  20, 1896 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28SUt.,308). 


ActAng.15,1894 
(28  Stat.,  306). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1894 
(28  Stat.,  308). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1893 
(27  Stat.,  632). 


Act  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27SUt..632). 


Act  Mar.  8. 1893 
(27SUt.,632). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1893 
(27SUt.,632). 


Act  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27  Stat.,  632). 
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EMPLC)TED  TS  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JXTNE  80.  1805~Contlnaed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary.  Sex. 'Race. 


White  Earth  Agency^ 
ifuin.— ContiQaed. 

WBITB   SARTH   BOAXD- 
UIO  BCHCWL. 


NeUle  E.Grantham Teacher 

Mary  Jackson \ do 

Veronica  HolUday do 

Martha  R.  TyndaJl j  Matron 

Carrie  Bontwell j  Assintant  matron 

J.B.Loazon 'Carpenter    and    iadas- 

I      trial  teacher. 

Sarah  J.  Little Seamiitreas 

Mary  Donnell Lanndreaa 

Ella  K.  Branchaad Cook 

Theodoro  Branchand  . .   Janitor 


ffWO 
600 


F. 
F. 


MO  F. 

480  F. 

300  F. 

840  M. 


W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 


Am  F.  '  w. 

300  F.  I. 

300  F.  W. 

300  M.  I  H. 


WILD  RICK  RIVER  BOARD- 
IMQ  SCHOOL. 


Viola  Cook 

Carrie  A.  Walker 

Annie B.Sokalski ... 

Flora  Ray 

Julia  Chandonnett  — 

JnliaOnsager I  Lanndress 

O.  Chandonnett ,  Janitor  . . . 

Annie  Beanliea '  Otwk 


1 


Superintendent . . . 

Teacher  

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 
Seamstress 


840 
600 
600 


F. 
F. 
F. 


120  1  F. 
480  F. 
360  i  F. 
300  M. 
360     F. 


Yakima  boarding  school^ 
Takifna  Agency^ 
Wash. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 


J.  W.  Clendenning 

J.O.Holt 

H.J.Kilgonr 

Liza  &  Whitaker 

Annie  S.  Haves 

Florence  I.  Kiigonr 

Carrie  A.  Staten 

May  Wikle  Adams 

SneWilgus I  Assistant  seamstress 


Sa  perintendent . . . . 

Teactier 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . 
SeamstreHS 


Alice  Catlin 
Emma  Thomas  . 
Minnie  Charley. 
NoraWatters... 

Eddie  Dick 

Willie  Colwash. 
Samuel  Enyart . 
Jessie  Spencer.. 
Jensie  Meaoham 
Thomas  Benson. 


Yankton  boarding 
school,  Yankton 
Agency,  8.  Dak, 


E.D.Wood 

M.E.Wood 

S.  Kneeland 

D.D.Mc  Arthur. 
R.  A.  Vo 
C.  W 


Cook 

Assistant  cook 

I^aundreMs 

Assistant  laundress . 

Apprentice 

do 


do 

do 

.do 

.do 


voy. 
ooa.. 


M.Eddy 

M.Cloud 

Mary  F.  Palmer. 

A.E.Voy 

A.  Rarher 

J.  Thomas 

B.Glass 

8.  Ray 

J.  Jaundron 

L.  Stinger 

L.  Crazy  Eyes... 
A.  Standing 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  

A  ssistaat  cook 

Liiundress 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Night  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

do 

do 


1.000 

060 

720 

600 

540 

720 

500 

500 

360 

600 

120 

400 

120 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


M. 

I  M. 
,  M. 
1  F. 

F. 

F. 
1   F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
i  F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
,  M. 
'  M. 
I  M. 


I 


1.000 
720 
COO 
660 
720 
200 


M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


600      F. 
400      F. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ai 
pointmeni 


Sept  1,18»4 

do 

Sept.  23,1894 
Sept.  1,1804 
. .% .  .do  ...... 


do 

do 

Nov.    1,1804 
do 


Sept.'  1,1804 

do 

Oct.  1,1884 
Nov.  1,1804 
Sept.  1,1804 

do 

do 

Apr.   1,1805 


Sept.  1.1804 

do 

do 

Dec.  1.1804 
Dec.  4,1804 
Sept  1.1804 
Nov.  20, 1804 
Sept.  1,1804 
Apr.  15, 1805 
Sept  1.1804 
Oct  15.1804 
Apr.  1,1805 
Nov.    1,1804 

do 

Oct.  15,1804 
Oct  20.1804 
Oct  25.1894 
Nov.  15. 1804 
do 


480 
480 
240 
480 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


120  F. 

120  '  F. 

200  i  M. 

120  F. 

120  F. 

120  F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Sept  1,1804 

do 

Sept  25, 1894 
Apr.  6,1805 
Sept  1.1804 
do 


do 

Apr.  3,1805 
May  11, 1895 
Sept  1.1804 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  16. 1805 
Apr.  13. 1895 
May  4.1895 
Apr.  16, 1895 
Apr.  21, 1895 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Aet  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27  Stat,  632). 


Act  Mar.  3.  IMt 

(27S(at.,«32). 


Act  Aug.  15,  1804 
(28  Stat.,  806). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1804 
(28  Stat,  200^ 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE   FIELD,  JUNE   30.  18»5.   UNDER  ACT  OP  XUGUST   15,   18M,    AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED. 


Name. 


TXBBITORT   OV 
ALASKA. 


Koetrometi-     I. 
notr. 
Edward  Armstrong..'  I. 

Rudolph  WaltoD '  I. 

Auj^nstusBean I. 

James  Jackson |  I. 

Saginaw  Jake I. 

Cacbucktee \  I. 

Andrew  Tlanteth 1  I. 

John  Shadesty I. 

GeorgeShaaks '  I. 

KentaKonae ;  I. 

Donawalkiah I. 

DonaWalk '  I. 

lakaNahk L 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 

I. 


John  Williams 

William  Shoskin 

Simon  Keith 

Edward  Benson 

Thomas  Skooltkah . . . 
Thomas  Tnxicana . . 
George  Nor  Slam  — 

BLACKTIKT   AQEHCT, 
MONT.  I 


George  Steell 

T.J.Heflins 

George  S.  Martin. 
Irwin  B.  Peters — 
Martin  Hawkins. . 
Silas  E.Crandall.. 

J.A.Clark 

RossCartee 


Joe  Spanish 

Stephen  Henaolt . 


JohnCroir I  I. 

Peter  Champine I. 


John  Middlecalf I. 

Miles  Fonrhorns I. 

Joseph  Bearspaw I. 

Samuel  Bigspring 

Louis  Champine 

Daniel  Duokhead 

James    Longtime 

Hleepinff. 
John  Medicineowl  . . . 

James  Nlghtgnn 

Simon  Scabbyrobe  . . . 
Henry  Heavyrunner. 

JimNoChief 

Round  Man 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


James  B.  Noble |  W. 

Charles  Aubrey W. 

E.H.  Parsons W. 

Simon  Charles I. 

Joseph  Trombley I. 

Frank  Vielle I. 

DsTid  Little  Dog I. 

Stephens  BulUhoe ...    I. 
Robert  Whitegrass..    T. 

John  Vielle |  I. 

Chas.Rose I. 

Black  Sarcee I  I. 

ClearedUp I. 

Tom  Little  Bear I. 

I. 

I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


s 


a 

§ 


Captain  of  $15 

police.  I 

Lieutenant.; 15 

Private | 10 

.  ....do...  V. ...... .1  10 

do 10 

•  •  •  •  •  U  V  •*»••*««••••  A," 

•  •  •  •  s^A^^v  •••••     •••••■  AV 

•  •  •  •  mUV*  •••••[••««*«  Av 

do 10 

do 1 10 

do 10 

do ' 10 

.....do......  ......  10 

•  *  «  •  •  UV  ••••••      ••«•••  m." 

•  •   •  •   >Uw*   •*•••      *•«•••  M." 

•  •  •  >  •  UO ••■•••    ••••••  A V 

do • 10 

•  •  •  •  •  Ulr  •••••■ 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 
Carpenter . . 
A  sst.  farmer 
Civil  engi- 
neer. 
Carpenter . 
Asst.  farmer 
Issue  clerk. 
InUJtrpreter. 

Butcher 

Herder 

Judge 

do...... 

Asst.farmer 

•  ■  ■      -  Uv  •  •  ■  •  *  • 

Laborer  — 

do 

do 

do 

Brksmith's 
apprentice. 

Laborer 

Captain  of 
police. 

Lieutenant . 

Sergeant . . . 

Private  ... 

do  ..... 

.....do 

.  ....do.....< 
do 

{.....  do ...... 

do... 

do... 

. .  ...do... 


$1, 
1. 
1. 


2, 


240 
240 
240 
240 
150 

24o' 


800.... 
200.... 

200 

OOOj... 

»oo|... 

720... 
OOOj... 

OOO'  .. 
720... 
900... 
240... 
480|... 
480  ... 


10 
10 
10 
50 
50 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


BLACKFBKT    AOBNCT,   ' 

Momr. — continued. 

Under  Bull I  I. 

Thomas  Weasel  Head    I. 


Frank  Bostwiok 
Big  Wolf 


CHBTBNITE  AND  ABAP- 
AHO  AOBNCT, 
OKLA.S 

Capt  Albert  E.  Wood- 
son. 

F.  Glasbrenner 

George  R.  Westfall . . 

W.S.  Johnson 

Carroll  Briacxje 

Philip  W.  Putt 

K- F.Smith 

Wm.  T.  Darlington  . . 


I. 
I. 


Roy  Hall 


George  E.  Coleman 

R,S.I)mly 

Jesse  Hinkle 

James  H.  Hammon 
Elisa  Lambe 


O.  S.  Rice 


R.  L.Ware.... 
Alven  Stukey 


J.  0.  Thompson 


William  Orvis 
Moses  Neal.... 
Robert  Bums. 
Dan  Tucker . . 


William  Goodsell. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

I. 


George  Coons I. 

Colonel  Horn I. 


John  D.  Miles  . 
Richard  Davis. 


Andrew  Tasso. . , 

Stacy  Riggs 

Henry  D.  North 
Lewis  H.  Miller. . 

John  Otterby 

Peter  Antoine . . . 


MoMes  Lizard 

Paul  Bovnton 

Joseph  Williams  . . . . 


I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Joseph  Waw  ta  h  kaw   I. 


Reuben  N.  Martarm  . 

Henrys.  Bull 

Simon  Euen  wock  ke 

EdBeKawn 

Tbcok  Raven 

Frank  W.  Wolf 

M  imniy  Eueu  e  haw  ne 
Moore  Vanhom 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Private 

>  ....do...... 

do 


i 


9 


§ 

a 


$10 
10 
10 
10 


900 

720 
720; 
720 
720 


Act'g agent.  None. 

aerk $1,200 

Physician..   1,200. 

do 900; 

Issue  clerk.,      800. 
Cari>enter . .       900  . 
Blacksmith  i      900 
Miller  and        900 

engineer. 
Additional 

farmer. 

•  •    •   •   w  %A1^  •  •  ■  ■ 

"  •  •  •  •  ^4"  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  >  Uu  ■  •  •  ■ 

do.... 

Field  ma 

tron. 
Property 

clerk. 
Asst.  clerk . 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 
Additional 

farmer. 

Butcher 

Leasing  agt. 
issue  clerk. 
Asst.  black- 
smith. 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 

do 

Assistant 
carpenter. 
Teamster 
and  laborer. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Asst.farmer 

•  •  »  •  •  Uw  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  »  Uw»  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •    •  «  Uva  •  •  •  w  • 

do 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

do 

Laborer 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 
Captain  of 

police. 
Lieutenant. 
Sergeant . . . 
do 

•  •  •  •  •  U  w  •••••• 

Private 

do...... 

do 

do 


900 

720 
360 

720 

B60 

1,000 

600 

300 

180 

180 
300 

180 

660 

360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
300. 

30o' 
300 
300 


60 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


'Also  agreement  of  May  1, 1888. 


s  Also  treaty  of  October  28, 1807. 


EHPLOTED  I 
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BadHmBHwklDi... 

Hmirr  Koamn  NoH..    I. 
CUmiiw  WaUoD ....    I. 

J*nivii   Ba  ne  wock  [  I. 

Benl.OlotiDnDDs 
CreeplPKHMr.... 

Tellow  5hlrt 


CbM.  E.McChBiney 


J.K.SMhlBT 

JobnP.Brebl  .... 
OkTldB-Ogden.. 

UartinSniaDH.-. 

Allle  U.  Robinson 


WUlUm  L*m>b«e  . . 

JoMph  Tirdley 

Wnatidi  the  Enemy 


TtaomuThlteHi 
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EMPLOYED   IN   THE   FIELD,    JUNE  30,    1895,    UNDER  ACT  OF   AUGUST  15,  18»4,  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Kmno. 


COLVILLB  AQBKCT, 
WASH. » 

CApt.  John  W.  Bubb. 
Henry  J.  Sboenthal. 

E.H.Latham 

James  R.  Walker 

U.K.  Smith 

P.O.Dillard 

F.  W.Thompson 

C.  M.  Hinman 

Low  Wilmot 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


A.L.Strahl W. 

George  F.  Steele W. 

JoaephPeavy W. 

Henry  M .  Steele '  W. 

George  H.  Sheldon . . .  |  W. 


Wm.J.Klpp 

C.  E.  Brooke 

John  W.  Scnbner. . 


C.B.Bubb 

Barney  Rickert 

Joseph  FergUHon . . 


Grant  On  hi 

George  Tlllotson 

Lot  WhiHt  le  po  som. 

Bamaby 

Robert  Flett 

Tom  eo 


Joseph  Levi 

Jim  Ubel  qnen  le. 


Joseph  Qui  se 

Mack  Chil  sit  sa.... 

StPaul 

Alex  Sin  ha  sa  look. 

Peter  AroaHa 

Paul  Clifford 

Edward  Haines 

Dennis  Peone 

Toild  Ferguson 

Charlie  Ka  a  kin.... 
Daniel  MoClung  — 


CROW  AOBNCY,  MONT.  * 

Lient.  J.  W.  Watson. 

C.  H.  Barstow 

Portns  Baxter 

W.H.Steele 

K.  M.  Hnmmoud 

F.  Sucher 

J.  A.G<»garty 

S.  Williama 

Harold  Brown 


Robert  L.  Reading. 

R.  C.Howard 

W.Y.Watson 


C.F.Brown. 


W. 

w.: 

W. 

W. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
1. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


I.. 
o 


a 

o 

a 

u 

S, 


Act'g agent.  None. 

Clerk '$1,200 

Physician  . . 

do 

do 

do 

Blacksmith 

do 

Sawyer  and 

miller. 
Farmer.. . . 
Carpenter . 
Blacksmith 
Additional 

farmer. 
So  wy  or  and 

miller. 
Engineer. .. 
Additional 

farmer. 
Sawyer  and 

miller. 
Asst.  clerk.' 

Laborer 

Blksmith's 
apprentice. 

Laborer 

do 

Judge 

§0 

Interpreter . 
Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 

Judge 

Captain  of  , 

police.       I 

Private \ 

do 

do ; 

do 

do ' 

Lieutenant.' 

Private I 

do t 

do ' 

do I 


1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

840 

840 

900 

900' 
OOU 
840 
000 

900 

I 
900 
720 

900 

600 
300 
240 

300 
300 


.'100 
240 


$8 
8 


8 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


CROW  AGBMCT,MONT. 

continued. 


J.  N.  Bradshaw 


A.  J.  Shobe. . , 
L.  B.  Wisner 


W.    Act'g  agent. 

W.    Clerk 

W. :  Physician  . . 

W.    Farmer 

W.    Carpenter . . 

W.    Blacksmith. 

W. ,  AsHt.  clerk. 

W.!  Miller 

W. ,  Additional 
I     farmer. 

W.    IsHue  clerk. 

W.    Herder 

W.    Agen'ysupt 
of  irriga- 
tion. 

W.    Additional 
farmer. 

W do 


None. 

1,200 
1,200 
900 
900 
900 
720 
600 
720 

1,000 
900' 
900 


720 

I 
720 
720 


Charles  Edwards 

Chester  A.  Birdshirt. 
J.  Laforge 


E.  Black  Hawk. 
H.  Red  Shirt . . . 

R.  Uoise  Up 

Five 


8 


Finds  the  Enemy . . . . 

A.  Anderson 

C.White  Shirt 


,  T.  Laforge 

I 

i  Chas.  Wilson 

M.  Two  Belly 

G.Hill 

Bad  Dutchman 

Moses 


W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


L 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Bear's  Claw '  I. 

Me<liciueTi01 |  1. 

White  Ann I. 

Blanket  Bull I. 

Five  Bear I. 

Big  Medicine |  I. 

Ola  Rabbit I. 

Takes  a  Horse 1. 


Round  Hock  

Sharp  Nose 

GetaOtr 

Fights  Well  Known. 

Scald  Bear I. 

Strikes   Himself  on     I. 

the  Head.  1 

Comes  From  Above 


I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 


L 


CROW  CREEK  AND 
LOWER  BRUL£ 
AGENCY,  8.  DAK.» 

Croic  Creek. 


Frederick  Treon. 
J.  C.  Fitzpatrick. 
T.M.  Bridges.... 
William  Fuller., 
Joseph  Sntton 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
J.F.Giegoldt IW. 


Emret  Sivert  sen 

Joseph  AVtjrtz 

Andrew  Skirving 

J.  W.  Jones 


»  Also  agreement  of  July  4.  1884. 

*  Also  treaties  of  May  7.  1888,  and 

*  Also  treaty  of  April  29,  1868.  and 

6069  I  A 35 


John  W.  Bridges W. 

Sam  Fleury I. 

Sam  Boy I. 

MarkA^'ells L 

Burned  Prairie 1 . 

John  Thrown  Away.    1. 

and  act  of  March  3,1891. 

June  12, 1880. 

agreement  of  February  28, 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


a 
o 

a 


Additional 
farmer. 

Laborer 

. . . . .  do 

Blksmith's 
apprentice. 
Asst.  farmer 
do 

•  •  •  •  •  UU  »«•••• 

Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
wright's 
apprentice. 

Asst.farmer 

Laborer 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Saddler's 
apprentice. 

Brksraith's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Laborer 

Asst.farmer 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do. 


Agent 

1,800 

... 

Clerk 

1,2001... 

Physician  .. 

1,200... 

Carpenter. . 

840  ... 

Fanner 

800... 

Storekeeper 

800... 

and  over- 

seer. 

Laborer 

640... 

Miller 

600  .. . 

Bhicksmith. 

840 

■  ■  • 

Additional 

75 

farmer. 

...do 

60 

Laborer 

240... 

.  ..do 

240;... 

Interpreter. 

240... 

Judge  

!  10 

do 

i  10 

$720 

I 

480 

300 

180 

I 
180 
180 
180, 
180 


180  ... 
noo . . . 
180... 

180  .. . 

180.   . 

I 

300  ... 

300  .. . 
180  .. . 


180 


$15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
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EHPLOYEB  IK    THE   FIELD.  JUNKSO,   18»5,  UXDER   ACT   OF   AUGUST   15.  18M,   AKD 

OTHEK  LAWS  XOTED-Contioued. 


Name. 


Position. 


CBOW  CBBBK  AND 
LOWBB  BBUL£ 
AOmCT,   8.   DAB.— 

continued. 
Crote  0#dt— Cont'd. 


Dog  Back... 
SeenStonee 
HalfDmy  ... 


Charlie  Eagle. . . 
Louis  Fjre  TaU. 


I.     Judfe 
I.  I  nenler 
I.  I  AMiatant 


I. 
I. 


I 


William  Walker 1. 


Rafoa  Day  . . 
Frank  Hawk 


Stephen  Gim  . 
George  Baaka 


Jamea  Black 

Da\idHom 

Charles  Eacle 

Joseph  OcoDo 

Thomas  Eagle  Man 

Two  Heart 

Louis  Male 

John  Stands  On 

Jay  Can>enter 

Joseph  A  imrod  . . . . . 


I. 
I. 


I. 

I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 


Lower  BmU. 


Luke  C.Hays IW. 

Ambler  Caskie W. 

Geo.  8.  Stone [W. 


Thomas  J.  CampbeU .  |  W. 

J.B.Smith \\V. 

B.O.  VzviB W. 

James  Morgan i  W. 

W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


P.  E.  Olson 

M.  Langdean 

Chas.  DeSheuquette  . 

Edward  C.  Foot 

Big  Mane 

Solomon  £.  Walking. 
One  to  Play  With.... 

Howards.  Elk 

Joseph  Thompson . . . 
ThomasBow.. 


George  Estes I. 

Peter  Bear  Heart I. 

George  Tompkins I. 

Stephen      Spotted 
Horse. 

Thomas  O.  Lodge I. 

George  Elk L 

Samuel  While j  I. 

George  Scott j  1. 

PhUipHawk 1. 

Paul  Councillor L 

John  B.  Partisan I. 

Charlea  Shooter 1. 

Daniel £. Thunder...,  L 


Com 


;ompen- 
sation. 


>*  s 

hi  .  h 

S<  ft 

P4  Pi 


Name. 


$10 


carpenter. 
Wh'lwright 
Carpenter's 
apprentice. 
Aist.  black 

smith. 

Tinner 

Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 
Assistant 

carpenter. . 
Captain    of 

police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...*.. 

do 


$400.. 
360... 

240... 
180... 

24C... 

240... 
180... 

240... 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Clerk 

Physician . . 

Storekeeper 

and  over- 

Carpenter . . 
Blacksmith 
Additional   ' 
farmer. 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Asst  farmer, 
Interpreter.. 

Laborer 

Judge 

>  •  •  •  *  U"«  •  •  •  •  •  I 

Herder ' 

Judge ! 

Whlwright 
Assistant 

carpenter. 
Carpenter's 

apprentice.' 
Asst.  black-  j 
smith.        I 
Blksmith's 

apprentice. 
Captain   of 

police. 
Private  — 

....do 

....do 

do 

....  lAw  ...... 

...  .uo. ..... 

do 

....do 

...  .O0»»»«  ••! 


1,200.. 
1,200... 
800.. 


840  .. . 

800  ... 

....    75 


CBOW  CBBBB  ABU 
LOWEB  BH  V  LP. 
AOBNCT.     S.    DAK.— 

continuod. 

Lower  BruU — Cont'd. 

WUliamB.  Shield....  L 

Joshua  G.Eagle I. 

Moses  E.  Whistle. ...  I. 

Thomas  R.  Leaf I. 

Kobert  L.  Legs I. 

dkvujb  lake  aoenct, 

.N.  DAK. 

RalphHaU W. 

G.L.  McGregor W. 

Charles  H.Kermott..  W. 
A.O.Davis W. 

E.  W.Brenner W. 

B.D.  Cowan W. 

William  Grant W. 

John  Stewart W. 

Charles  White I. 

Sunka  ho  waste I. 

Waauatan I. 

Ecau^jinka I. 

Tiowaste I. 

Peter  McCloud 1. 

Martin  J.  Rolette ... .    1. 

Joseph  Mead 1. 

John  Brenner |  I. 

Wiyakamaza 1. 


lyayuhamani 
Wi 


I. 


720... 

360... 

640... 

240... 

240... 
....  10 
10    , 

400 
....    10    I 

240...  , 

240... 
I 

180...  u 

I 
240... 

180... 


akauhotanina 

Oyesna  

Tuukanwayagnani  .. 

Caupakfia 

Wasineasu  wmani 

Wakaksen 

Hewfl^in 

•  Alexis  Montriel 

John  B.  Turcott 

Francis  Montriel 

Louis  Gawneau 

Juseph  Laflrombois  . . 
Matbew  Lafrombois . 

Eyaupahamani 

John  Eyaupaha 

FLATHEAD  AOKKCT,  I 
MONT. 


Coinpen> 

satitTBt 


Position. 


II 


a 
o 


Private 

do 

do , 

do.. , 

do 


410 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I. 

I    I 

1. : 
I. 

1.  \ 

l:i 

1. 

1. 

I. 

1. 

I.  < 

I. 

I-  I 
I.  I 

I.  . 


15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10  , 

10 

10  ,\ 


Joseph  T.  Carter W. 

V.  R.Ronan W. 

John  Dade W. 

J.F.ONeil W. 

Arohio  McLeod W. 

Joseph  Blodget W. 

Beujamiu  W  elsh W. 

Charles  Gardiner W. 

George  Woodcock ...  W. 

Philip  M.O'NeU W. 

E.E.Chapman W. 


Agent 

Clerk  and 
storekeeper, 
Physician . . 
Additional 
farmer. 

do 

Physician . . 

Farmer 

Teamster 
and  laborer. 
Interpreter 
Carpenter.. 
Judge 

So 

,do 

Additional 

farmer. 
Interpreter 
Blacksmith 
Additional 

farmer. 
Captain   of 

police. 
Private 

do 

do 

■  •  •  •  •  U"  •••••• 

>  >  •  •  •  »1"  •«•••• 

.  • . .  .do....  •• 

do 

do 

CapUin.... 
Private  .... 

do 

. . . . .  do ...... 

. . ..  .do 

■ . .  •  •  uo  .•»••• 


Agent 

rierk 

Physician . . 
Sawyer  and 

miller. 
Carpenter.. 

Farmer 

Asst.  miller 

Farmer 

Sawyer  and 

miller. 
Engineer... 
Carpe  n  t  e  r 

and  fien'l 

mech'nio. 


♦1,300 
l.OUO 

1.000 


«9 


....  75 
400... 
M)  ... 
COu... 


240 
360 


10 
10 
10 


240 

240 
360 
240 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

lO 
10 


1,500 
1,200 
1.200 

ooo; 

720 
720 
600 
720 
1,00U 

900 
1,000 
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EMPLOYED   IN    THE    FIELD.  JUNE   30,  1895,  UNDER   ACT   OF    AUGUST   15,  1894,  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continuod. 


Name. 


FLATRBAD     AOBHOT, 

moht.— coDtinaed . 


Alex  Matte 

Michael  Revain 

Partee  Kikisheo .... 

Eneas  Oustoo 

Antoine  Moise 

Au^st  Celo 

Pierre  Catnllayeab . . 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 


Compen- 
sation. 


PanlKakiahee I. 

Deaf  Louie... I. 

Peless  Chamwheok . .  I. 

Baptiste  Matte I. 

Oliver  Gebeau I. 

Nicbola  Epemla I. 

Antoine Lacoorse  ...I  I. 

Phelix  Barnaby I  I. 

Joseph  Chesthorowe.  I. 

Isaac  Koopiea I. 

Henry  Matte i  I. 

Paschal  Taimien I. 

FOBT      BELKNAP  I 
AOBNCT,  MONT.^ 

Maj.  Jos.  M.  KeHey  . .  |  W. 

L.D.8barp ,  W. 

John  V.  Carroll |  W. 

Wm.  H.  Granger \W. 

Wm.  J.  Allen i  W. 

John  T.Bell W. 

William  McConnell. . I W. 

Hiram  Day Iw. 

Wm.  P.  Bradley W. 

R.A. Bennett W. 

A.W.Mabon W. 


Belknap  F.  Fisher . . . 

Hail8tone 

Philip  Shade 

Raymond  Feather . . . 

Many  Cooe 

Joseph  Nez  Perce 

Thunder  Pipe 

Arthur  Chester 

Chas.  Sabastian 

Chas.  Wetan 

Frank  Wheeler 

Georse  Bent 

Charles  Perry 

Gone  H  igh 

Peter  Smith 

Jerry  R.  Fisher 


Otter  Robe 

Wetan 

Lame  Chicken 

No  Bear 

Skunk 

Lizard 

The  Bull 

Shaking  Bird  

Tall  Youth 

Robert  Took  Shirt. . . 

Horse  Boy 

Three  "White  Cow9 . . 

Wm.  H.  Berry 

Horseback 

Bear  Shirt 

First  Raised 

Spirit  Boy 


I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 


Blacksmith  !  $720: 
Interpreter.  240 
Judge , i|10 


clo 

.....do 

.  ....do 

CapUin  of 
police. 

Private 

.....do 

. . . .  .do ...... 

do 

. . .  ..do 

. . .  ..do...... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


Act'g agent.  iNone. 

Clerk 1,200 

Physician . . 
Engineer... 
Head  farmer 
Asst.  farmer 

>  •  •  •  •  «X\y  •  *  »  •  *  • 

Blacksmith 
Carpenter . . 
Imsuo  clerk. 
Civil  engi- 
neer. 
Teamster  .. 

Herder 

Laborer 

.....do 

do 

Apprentice 
do 

do 

Interpreter 

Butcher 

Herder 

Laborer 

Captain  of 

police. 
Lieutenant. 
Sergeant . . . 

do 

Private  .... 
do 

>  •  •  •  ■  U  V  •••••• 

>  «  •  •  •  v4V  ■••••• 

>  «  •  •  •  €a  w  ••••■• 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  %&  V  ■■•••• 

do...... 

do 

. .. .  do 

>  ■  •  •  •  Uv  •••••• 

do 

do 

>  •  •  •  ■  U  V  ••■••• 


1,000 
800 
800 
720 
720' 
720 
720 
720 

2,500 

480 
360 
240 
240 
240, 
240 
240, 
1201 
120 
120 
120 
240 
720 
360 
240 


10 
10 
10 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


S 


rORT    BBRTHOLD 
AOBNCT,  N.  DAK.* 


Capt.Wm.  H.  Clapp. .  W. 

F.G.Mattoon |W. 

Joseph  R.  Finney. . . .  |  W. 

Louis  Sehie |  W. 

C.  E.  Farrell "W. 


F.E.Tobie W. 

H.  McLaughlin W. 

James  Ballantyne !  W. 

I 

Otto  G.  Van  Senden.  W. 
ThomaHW.  Flannery . ;  "W. 
Peter  Sherwood I. 


Stephen  Bedell. 


Byron  Wilde.... 
TnomMs  Enemy. 


William  Deane 

Sitting  Bear 

Good  i^ear 

Black  Eagle 

WilliamConklin... 
Frank  Packinean. . 

Edward  G.  Bird 

Rabbit  Head 


Frank  Tail 

Young  Wolf 

Foolish  Woman 

Four  Rinss 

Henry  Bad  Gun 

Flat  Bear 

John  Butcher 

Little  Soldier 

Bull's  Eyea 

Joseph  Ward 

Black  Crow 

Samuel  Newman 

FOBT  HALL  AOBNCT, 
IDAHO.* 

Thomas  B.  Teter 

Ravonel  Macbeth 

Howard  L.  Dimible.. 
L.C.Main 


Jas.  H.  Cameron 

T.  M.  Norris 

P.  J.  Johnson . . . 


W.  H.  Reeder 


Henry  W.  Evans. 
Jas.  H.  Brown  . . . 
Joe  Wheeler. . .  . 

Billy  George 

Jake  Meeu 

Raphael  Lavatta 

BenWillett 

Fred  Tatnup 

Hubert  Tetoby.. 


Edward  Lavatta. 
Lee  Powell 


I. 

I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 


Position. 


Compen. 
sation. 


i 


9 


a 

o 

a 


'^^*S  agent. 
Clert  r..... 
Physician . . 
Head  fanner 
Carpenter, 

sawyer, 

and  miller. 
Asst.  farmer 
Engineer 

and  laborer 
Harness- 
maker 
Ass't  clerk. 
Blacksmith. 
Carpenter's 

apprentice. 
Brksmith's 

apprentice. 

Harness 
mak  e  r ' 8 
apprentice 

Laborer 

Judge 

do 

do...... 

Interpreter. 
Asst  farmer 
do 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

do 

do.... . . 

do...... 

•    •   *  •    a^l^f  •  •  •   •    •   ■ 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do 

do. 

do. 


None. ,  • . . 

11,200... 

1,200... 

900... 

840... 


840... 
780... 

780... 

Vl^f  I  • •  • 

780... 
240... 

240!.. . 

240... 
240 


240.. 
110 
10 
10 

240  ... 

540... 

300... 
15 


Agent...... 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Additional 

farmer. 

•  •   •  •  •  «A  V  •■•*■• 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 
and  miller. 

Carpenter 
and  wheel- 
wright. 

Farmer 

Issue  clerk. 

Judge 

§o 

. ...  .do..... . 

Interpreter. 

Herder 

Laborer .... 

Bl'ksraith's 
apprentice. 

Farmer 

Butcher .... 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

h 

10 

10 


1,500 

1,000 

1.200. 

800. 

800. 
800. 
800l. 


800 


800 
480 


10 
10 
10 


240 
600 
180' 
300 

800 
300 


1  Also  agreement  of  May  1, 1888.  '  Also  agreement  ratified  March  3,  189x. 

sAlso  treaty  of  July  3, 1868. 
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KKPLOYEB  IN  THB 


nELD.  JUXE  30,   1»5,    TlfDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  14,    UM.    AND 
OTH£B  LAWS  NOTEB-CoBttnoed. 


Oompen- 


To&itkm. 


9m 


o 
8 

u 
• 
A« 


rorr  haul  ao. 


Chmritj  LSdefl 

Wi;UmHooM(Wa- 

lian  HoDuri. 
Edmo  PocatHlo. 
Charley  Mink... 
Saw  Wahnu... 

JarkVoabo 

Wa*>h  PorateDo. 
iUffft^  Groanda. 
Ritfu*  Timoke.. 
liox  Samner. ... 

Jar^k  Hurley 

f  barirr  Pisoka. 

FraokGrant 

Alhrrt  Catiforaia 
Fred  Lavcww... 
Ballalo  West.. 


I. 
I. 

I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
T. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 


Laborer....     $1W 
Captain  of 

pdire.        | 
Prirate  .... 
do...... 

t  •  •  •  .Qv.  .«  «  .  . 

do...... 

do..... . 

do 

do 

. . . .  .do 

do 

do 

. . . . .  do 

do 

.do...... 

*  •  «  •  •UV«  •  »  •  *  • 


rOKT  JfOJAVE  fSCHOOL, 


S.  A.  PkaaaoU 


W. 


F.&CalfM !W. 


720 


Additiooal 
farmer. 

Field 
Iron. 


AOKVCT, 
MOST.' 

CniC     Hflnry      W.  W.    Act's afeot.  17ooe. 
Sprole.  * 

F.A.Hnnter W.    Clerk 1,200 

J.L.Atkinaoo W.    Phyftician..    1,200 

J.K-Cba«e W.    Farmer 900 

C.  B.  Lobmfller W.    Commis-        800 


W.H.Babeock W 

\ 

ClCBartlett W 

W.S.Patcb i  W 

Hefinr  Weidman *  W 

J.P.Larson W 


Goo.  HorennlU W. 

Wm.  Sibbitla W. 

JohnKoon W. 

Chaa.  McIntvT© W. 

I 

John  Boyd W. 

EmmaJ.Rojd W. 

R.J.Kanrer W. 

>'icbolas  Alvarea 1. 

Frank  lU-dntone I. 

Ja».  MelOoarnu I. 

Clouded  Heart L 

Henry  Sires I. 


BlaekDog I. 

Jobn  Lonedoic 1. 

CraivBall I. 

Faat'Bear I. 

Philip  A Ivarea I. 

I^inifartin I. 

Rnab  After  Crow I. 

Spotted  Bull  So.  2. . .  I. 

Buck  Dack L 


Clerk 

Pbyaician.. 

Farmer 

Conmis- 
•ary  clerk. 
Sawyer  and  > 
enffioeer. 

do * 

Carpent<»r.. 
BlarkAiuitb 
Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
wriffht. 
CbJerherder 
Stableman  . 

Butcher 

Civil  engi- 

n«^r. 
Hospital 

nnrse.        i 
AssL  hospi- 
tal nurse.    | 

Farmer 

A  Hst.  farmer 
Storekeeper  i 
Carpenter's  I 
api»reniire. 
Waterman  .i 
Bl  kHmith's  ' 
apprentice. 

do 

<  Asst.  fanner 

do , 

do 

Interpreter 

do 

j  Jndse 

I. .do..... 

i do 


720.. 

I 
900. 

720. 
720., 


6oo; 

480, 

600 

2,000 


mo 

400 
360 
240 

180 

120 
120 
180 
180 
180 
240 
240 


$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 


00 


30 
20 


8 
6 
8 


FOST   PBCK    AUUKT, 
MOXT. — coBtiooed. 

Thmdering  Hawk ...    I. 


Black  Fox 

Yellow  Horse... 
Finds  the  Bear.. 
Faat 

Toonj;  Man 

LonK  Hair , 

Lone  S«»ldier 

UttloBull  

SUndingElk... 

RearEaele 

PreltvBear 

Gives  Blanket.. 


Standinj; 

J.  A.  Garfield 

Warrior 

Geo.  Lon 
Jos.  Ho 


pkina 


Captain   of   $15 

police. 

Private 10 

do 10 

do 10 

do 10 

do 10 

do 10 

I do ■ 10 

I do 10 

! do 10 

' do 10 

do 10 

Captain  of    15 

police. 

Private •  10 

do 10 

do 10 

do 10 

do 10 


ORAXDB       KOKDB 
AOBXCT,  OEXO. 

John  F.T.B.  Brentano  W. 

Andrew  Kernhaw W. 

J.&Tmllinj^r W. 

James  Winslow L 

Andrew  Smith I. 

Cephas  Tipton L 

John  B.  Hudson I. 

William  Hartless....    I. 

Frank  Quesnel I.  ■ 

David  Leno I.    . 

Isaac  Stevens I.    , 

Jamea  Foster L    . 

OBXKlf  BAT  AGK3tCT,   > 
W1S.»  I 

Thomas  H-Saraee...  W. 

J.E.Loftus W. 

Jos.  T.  D.  Howard  ...  W. 

Theodore  Eol W. 

Richard  Cox W. 

Au^sta  Ifeemann  ..  AV. 
Catherine  Cullen ....    W. 

MarvMesffher W. 

Healv  M.  Loomer W. 

Patrick  £.  Doyle W. 

Patrick  Mnlroy '  W. 

Johanna  Power i  W. 

Asa  Hicks W. 

John  Blacksmith I. 

Joseph  Osh  Keesh- 

?iuaan. 
tcheUMacoby.... 

Ne  o  pot I. 

Chickeny I. 

Nab  tahVah  t»amy  ..    I. 
Joseph  Gaathier.  sr. .    I. 


Aireot $1,200 

Phvsician..    1, 0-O 
Miller  and         780 


aawyer. 

Carpenter.. 
Additional 

500 

•  •  • 

1      000 

•  •  • 

farmer. 

1 

Carpenter's 

loo' 

appren- 

1 

tice. 

1 

Blacksmith 

500 

Blksmith's 

120 

•  •  • 

appren- 

tice. 

Private ---. 

10 

do 

10 

....oo..... . 

10 

•  •  •  Alio  •••«•. 

•••••• 

10 

1  Also  txeaty  of  Hay  1, 1868. 


Agent 1,MM>... 

Clerk 1,100... 

Physician..    1.100... 

Farmer ,      900  . .. 

Miller |      800... 

Matron 450... 

Asstjnatron  400... 
Attendant..  300... 
Asst.  clerk .  900  . . . 
Supt.  log-      1,800  ... 

jfing- 
Asst.  supt. 

loetring. 

Cook 350 

Issue  clerk 

lt!ack!«mith        450. 
Asst. black- ,      SOU  . 

smith.         , 
Blacksmith        450 . 

Judge 

do ' 

Interpreter.       150 
*  Also  intereat  on  Menomonee  1  uiida. 


too 


50 


5 
5 
5 
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Artbar  L.  Yacktej 


Hgrder tKK 

1 

anil  eogi- 

■nilth. 

Aul.  CBgi.    '        U 

I. 

Captain   of  

1 

....do 

....do 

.....lo 1 

:::i::::v:::: 

1 

::::S:::::::j:::;: 

:::|::::::!::::: 

1 

■ 

::::&:::::::::: 

w. 
w 

»::::::  ■•SS 

C«rnnr. 

•■ 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN  SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD.  JUNE  30,   1896,   ITNDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  15.  18M,   AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


KLAMATH      AOENCT, 

OUKO. — continued. 
Adolphu*  H.  Engle«. 


William  Cowen. 
Joaoph  Kirk 


Bob  Hook 


W. 


W. 
I. 


I. 


Henry  Blowe . ; i   I 

Henry  Jackson 

John  Wesley 

S<'»tfc  Modoc 

Isaac  Modoc 

Janie8  Nonoo 

{^arauel  Walker 

Drummer  David 


LA  POINTK  AOENCT, 
WIS. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Lient. W.A.Mercer.  W. 

K.  G.  Rodman,  jr W.  i 

J tuiies  11. Spencer W.I 

W.C.StrouK W. 

H.M.Hewitt W. . 


W. 
W. 
W. 
Peter  Phalon W. 


Fred  J.  Vine. 
W.  L.  Bradley 
H.  HHeaser.. 


Roger  Patlerson 

Mitthkagijig 

Peter  Benver 

Frank  La  Duke 

John  Whitefeather . 

James  Gray 

Antoine  Slater. 


W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Edward  Gordon I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
1. 


MikoGokoy 

Alexander  Porter — 

Frank  Jackson 

Frank  Porter 

A  ntoiue  (>>ntiire 

Joseph  Fourdays — 

LBMHI  AOBNCT, 
IDABU. 

Julias  A.  Andrews . . 
George  D.  C.  Hibbs. . 

George  F.  Pope 

WillKadletr 


R.  B.  Stolcer. 


Mob*  (Nose).... 
John  ToomnzKO. 


Jim  Stems 

Charles  Ingap 

Harry  Grouse 

Jim  Quagigant 

Dude  Yellowball 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 

I. 
I. 

T. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


ME8CALERO    AOKNCT,  I 
N.  MBX. 

Lieut  Victor  E.  Stol-    W. 

tier. 
Frank  I.  Otis W. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


i 

P4 


Sawyer,mil- 
lor,  and 
wa  go  n 
maker. 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 
(act'g  in- 
terpreter). 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

do 

•  ■  •  •  •llv««««  •• 

>  •  ■  »  aU*^*  •  •  •  •  • 

do 

■  •  •  •  *  Ul.'  •*•«■• 

ft  •  •  •  •  '« V  •••*•« 

>  *  •  *  •  lA  V  **•••• 


Act'g  agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 
Asst.  clerk 
Additional 

fanner. 
do 

Asst.  clerk 

Additional 

farmer. 

Private  ... 

do 

do 

•  «••  >t|CJ*««««a 

•  •  •  >    •  f  lO  •••••• 

■  •  •  •  •  HVJ  **•••« 

■  •     •     •    aVIVtF*    •    •    •    •     ■ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$800 


500 


a 
o 

a 


None. 

1,200 

1,200 

000 

^      800 

800 
800 
600 
800 

800 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 
Blacksmith 

and    car- 

iienter. 
Additional 

farmer. 

Herder 

Captain  of 

police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


Act'g  agent 
Clerk 


1,200 
900 

1.000 
840 


None 
l,20o' 


r 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


(SO 

30 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


MB8CALBRO    AOENCT, 

N.  MBX.— continued. 
Samuel  F.  Miller 


W. 

C.  P.  Anderson W. 

John  Foster i  W. 

Caddo  M.  Bmce '  W. 

Magoosh I. 

Joel^reas L 


Patricio I. 

Chlno '  I. 

Boneski '  I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Eijo... 

Roman  Cbiquito. 

Chattay 

Piganta 

Andy  Good 

Charlie 

John  Chino 

Mncharo  Negro 

Catarino 

Jim  Miller 


MISSION  TULE  BIVER 
(con.)  AOBNCT,  CAL. 


Francifloo  £$tudillo . .  W. 

N.  Davenport W. 

C.C.  Wain  Wright....  !W. 
Andrew  J.  St  ice W. 


John  F.  Davenport  . .  W. 


r 


Julia  M.  French I  W 

AnnaJ.  Ritter W. 

Jose  Maria  Silvas  ...    I. 

Fermin  Osona '  I. 

Leonicio  Lugo '  I. 

Domingo  Moro I. 

Antouui  Martiner.  ...    I. 

Jose  Car rac I. 

MairuH  AureliuH  . . . .'  1. 

Juanito  S<««jundo ,  I. 

George  Esculante I. 

Chappo I. 

Chino I. 

Jerry \  I. 

Jauqain '  I. 

James  Allto ,  I. 

Jose  Clato  Duro I. 

MOUNT    PLEASANT 
SCHOOL,  MICH.  ; 


F.Helen  Tonkin. 


NABAJO    AGENCY,    N. 
MBX. 


w. 


Poaltioii. 


Com 


^ompeo- 
aatfon. 


I 


Cliief  herder 
and  butcher. 
Teamst«r. . 
Blacksmith. 

Farmer ! 

Asst.  farmer! 
Capuin   of 
police.        I 

Private 

do ' 


$720 


§ 

a 

£ 


480[ 
720 
720 
1201 


...do 
— do. 

...do. 
— do. 

...do 

...do 
— do , 
— do. 

...do, 

...do. 

...do. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . 
Affditional 

farmer. 
Issue  clerk 
Field  ma- 

tron. 

do 

Captain   of 

police.        I  i 

Private 10 


1,600 

1.000 

1.200 

900 

300 


$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


50 

r-0 

15 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 

.do. 


Field  ma- 
tron. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 


45 


Capts  Constant  Wil-  ;  W.   Act'g  agent.  None, 
liaros.  I  I 

EH.Dennison W.    Clerk 1,200... 

C.H.McCaa W.    Additional' 75 

farmer.      I  i 

Samuel  E.  Shoemaker  W.  ....  .do 75 

Mary  L.  Eldridge W.    Field  ma-  ! i  60 

I        ,      tron.  I  i 

J.A.Jeter W.    AddiUonal   '  75 

I      farmer.  i 

W.    Blacksmith       900... 

W.    Field  ma-    00 

I     tron. 


N.B.  Smith 

Laiura  E.  Smiley. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,   JUNE  30,   1895.   UNDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  16,   18M,   AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Uontinued. 


Name. 


NAKAJO    AOKNCT,    R. 

MKX.— continued. 


Stephen  Miles 

George  Watchman  .. 

Wauuka 

V  t  Biddy  yazza  begay 

John  W  atchman 

Moqni 

Dan  Watchman 

Be  link  li  shin 

Charlea  Damon 

Stailey  Norcroes 

Captain  Sam 


Bokodibetah 

Hoateen  Taoaa 

Captain  Tom 

Denet  el  socee  gay. . . 

Denet  Chillee 

Belid  al  soy 

Big  Horse 

Yeo  et  a  chi 

Otcbinez 

Sam 

Hesteen  biteen  begay 

Belone 

Billy  Taasee  beitay. . . 
De  lashy  be  nally — 

Thomas  Non  ya 

Kostianna 

NEAR    BAT    AOENCT, 
WASH. 

H.  M.Polk 

Shnbid  Hunter 

Charles  Williams.... 

Joe  PuUen 

Sallto 

Chestoq  na  Petterson . 

Schuyler  i  olfax 

Jack  Hudson 

Chester  Wonderhard 
Peter  Brown 

Frank  Parker 

JeffDaris 

Jimmio  Howe 

Luke  Hobucket 

Taisnm 

Luke'Maskoster 

NEVADA  AGBSCT,  NEV. 

Isaac  J.  Wootten 

Charles  W.  Jones,  jr  . 
Rodney  H.  Richard- 
son. 
Frank  D.Baldwin... 
Lambert  A.  Ellis  .... 
Charles  L.Lowry 

Joseph  Morgan 

William  Fraser 

William  StevenH 

Daye  Nnmana 

David  Man  wee 

James  Natches 

James  King 

John  Jones .......... 


W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I, 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

r. 
1. 


w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position* 


§ 


« 


Engineer... 
Laborer .... 

Judge 

.....do 

Watchman. 
Laborer  — 

. ...  .do 

Judge 

Ox  driver . . 
Interpreter 
Captain  of 

police. 
Lieutenant. 
Private 
do.. 

»  •  •  *  •  11  w  •  • 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

, ...  .do.. 
do 

•  •  •  •  •  UO  «••••• 

•    •    •   •   B  Uv*  •  •  •  •  • 

■    •    *    •    *  UV.F  •    •    •    •    W   • 

•  •  •  •  •  uo  •••••• 


Agent. . . . . . 

Physician . . 
Carpenter. . 
Judge 

...do 

...do 

Teamster... 
Captain   of 
police. 

Private 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

•  •  •  «  Uw  •••••• 


$900 
360 


180 
360 
240 


600 
240 


Agent.... 

Clerk 

Physician 


W.    Farmer 

W do 

W.    Additional 
farmer. 

I.     Judge 

L  ! do 

I.  { do 


I. 

I. 
I. 
1. 


Captain   of 
police. 

Private 

do 

, ...  .do...... 


I.  I do 


1,200 

1,100 

420 


a 

o 

S 


$10 
10 


10 

is 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


300 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

is 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1,500 
1.000 
l.OOOj 

7201 , 
720 


I 


76 

10 
10 
10 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 


Nono. 


NEVADA    AOBNCT, 

NEV.— continued. 

NaabyEioe 

Robert  Holbrook  .... 
Joseph  Wads  worth.. 

James  Benjamin 

Patrick  Walker 

Richard  Sharp 

Bolivar  John 

•  NEW  TORE  AOBNCT, 
N.Y. 

Joseph  R.  Jewell  — 

Julia  E.  Jewell 

A.D.Lake 


NKZ  PEBCES  AOBNCT, 
IDAHO.! 

Stanton  G.  Fisher. . . . 

J.S.Martin 

W.S.Noblitt 

W.  P.  Bounds 

Geo.  T.  Black 

James  T.  Conley 

Oliver  Mcln  tire 


Thomas  J.  Leftwich 

Edward  Rabain 

James  Grant 

Stephen  Reuben 

James  Lawx'er 

Benjamin  Harrison . 

Pile  of  Clouds 

John  Brown 

Moses 

Frank 

James  Davis 

Dick  MosM 

Peter  Pliter 


OMAHA  AND  WINNE- 
BAOO  AOBNCT, 
NEBB. 

Capt  Wm.  H.  Beck  . , 

John  R.Beck 

W.  J.  Stephenson  — 
Henry  G.  Niebuhr. ., 

Charles  Decora 

Ashley  Landrosh 

Peter  Snow 

Thomas  L.  Sloan. . . . 

James  Mallory 

John  Pilcher 

David  StCyr 

Joseph  Lamere 

Henry  French,  jr  . . . 
George  Rice  Hill . . . 

Howard  McKee , 

Thomas  Seymour. . . 
Thomas  Rice  Hill... 
James  Rice  Hill.... 

David  McCloskv 

Thomas  Pennyrace  . 
James  Yellowbark. . . 

Amos  H.  ^^now 

George  Brown  Car- 
penter. 

Carriroonie 

Jamt  s  Black  Hawk. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


Position. 


Private  . 

do.... 

do... 

Captain . 
Private. . 

do.... 

. .. .  .do..., 


Agent 

Messenger  . 
Physician . . 


Agent.. .... 

Clerk 

Physician . . 
Blacksmith 
Carpenter . . 

Farmer 

Miller  and 

sawyer. 
Laborer . . . . 
Interpreter. 

Judge 

.....do 

du 

Private 

do 

do 

•  ••  •  •Ow«»**  »• 

•  •  •  *  •  VX  V  ••■••• 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  QO  •••••• 


Compen- 
sation. 


i 


5 
§ 

(4 

9 

(k 


$10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 


$1,000 
400 
200! 


1,600 
1,000 
1.200 

720. 

720. 

720,. 

720. 


480 
lOO! 


Act'gagent. 
Clerk^..... 


Physician . . 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 
Carpenter.. 
Teamster  .. 
AsHt. clerk.. 
Carpenter . . 
Interpreter. 

Farmer 

Interpreter. 
Private 

>  a   •   •   sU" •••••• 

I   •   «   •   •  %«U   ••«••• 

, ..  ..do 

>  ■    m    m    aUvAvav** 

...do 

. . ..  .do ...... 

, . .  ..do ...... 

do 

I  •  •  •  •  UU  ••■••• 
•  •  •  •  •  U  V  •••••« 

>  «  •  •  •  UO  •«•••• 

.....do ...... 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None. 

1,200... 

1,000 

800 

400 

400 


20 
76 


400 
300 
800. 
300 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 


*  Also  treaty  of  June  9, 1863. 
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OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-^ontinued. 


Nsmo. 


OMAHA    AND   WINNB- 
BAOO     AOBNCY, 

NEBR.— continaed. 


Frank  Ewing 

George  Grey  Wolf. . . 

Daniel  R.Rice 

George  Thnnder 

Frank  Walker 

James  Blackbawk  . . 
Samuel  Elk 


08A0E    AND    KAW 
AOENCY,  OKLA.  1 


I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 


Col.  Henry  B.  Free- 
man. I 

Fred  Morris ,  W. 

J.  C.  Eeenan '  W. 


F.A.Halliday... 

W.H.Todd 

L.  W.B.Long.... 

A.  B.  Cochran 

Morris  Robacber 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Harry  Callaban W. 

T.H.  Mitchell \W. 

Andrew  J.  Morris 1  W. 

Eugene  Mosier I. 


John  Mosier 

Otwin  Pappan 

Franklin  Reward — 

J.  R.Townsend 

Wilson  Kirk 

Roy  Monroe , 

Frank  Tinker , 

Pab  hn  lah  ga  ny 

PIMA  AOBNCT,  ARIZ. 


J.  Roe  Young. . 
W.D.  Wisdom. 
A.  K.Marden.. 
J.  M.  Berger... 


D.L.  Landers. 


W.  C.  Haynes. 
Harry  Azul... 
Juan  Tbomaa. 

Pablo 

Francisco 

Juan  Enoa.... 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 


W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Ralph  Black  water. . .   I. 

Kistoe  Jackson I. 

I 

Jo©  Howard I. 

Chester  Arthur I. 

JoseEnas I. 

Jose  Miquel I. 

Conver 1. 

Juan  Pedro I. 

Cheroouts I. 

HugbNorris I. 

Wm.  C.  P.  Brecken-  i  I. 

ridge.  i 

Joae I  I. 


Poeition. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Private  ... 

.....do 

do 

■  •  •  •  «'41/  ••*•■< 
•  •  •  ■  •  U"  •••«•< 

do 


Act'g  agent. 

Clerk 

Clerk    in 
charge. 

Physician . . 

do 

do 

Asst.  clerk. 

Chief  of  po- 
lice. 

Constable  .. 
do 

Stableman . . 

Laborer  and 
messenger. 

Interpreter. 

Private 

do 

do  

do 

do 

do 


i 


a 

o 

s 


$10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None. 

11,200' 
1,000; 

1.200 
1,200! 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200|, 

600; 
600 
600 
240 

300 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . . 

Additional 
farmer. 

Blacksmith 
and  car- 
penter. 

Miller 

Interpreter. 

Judge 

....do 

Teamster 

and     la- 
borer. 
Engineer.. . 
Captain   of 

police. 
Private 

.  .do 

.  .do..... 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

do 

..do 


1,800 

1,000 

1,000, 

800' 

720.' 


840 
240 


280 


480 


-!... 


.do. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 


Name. 


PINE  BIDOB  AOENCr, 
8.  DAK.* 

Capt.Chas.G.Penney 

Geo.  P.  Comer 

Z.T.Daniel 

R.O.Pugh 

A.  L.  Cly  borne 

L.  Woodhouse 

Geo.  C.  Getchell 


ThoH.  J.  Henderson. . 

J.  O.  Apian 

Chas.  Dalkenberger . . 


John  J.  Boesl . . 
B.  J.  Gleason.. 
James  Smalley. 
Joseph  Rooks.. 
J.U.Cassell ... 


Vincent  Sears  . . . 
Franklin  Fog.... 
Frank  C.  Goiuga. 
Wen  Janis 


John  Cottier 

Mack  Kntepi 

George  Giroux... 
A  Man  Above  ... 
E.G.Bettelyoun. 

John  Riter 

Frank  Martinus . 
A.  Lfvermore.... 


Chas.  Nines 


Frank  B.  Necklace. . . 

Wm.P.  Fire 

AlexLeButf 

Thomas  Tj'on 

Antoine  Hemjan 

Edgar  Fire  Tliunder. 

Wm.  White  Bird 

Jolin  Nelson 

J.  E.  Livennon* 

Frank  Livermore 

Joseph  Allen 

Jas.  Harris 

Jacob  L.  C.  Killer 

Thomas  Spotted  Bear 
Wm.  Iron  Crow 

Carl  Thunder  Beaitl. 

Geo.  White  Face 

Chas.  C.  Traveler.... 

Frank  Galligo 

Alex.  Mos.sean 

Daniel  Afraid  of  Bear 
Louis  Medicine  Boy . . 

Fro<l  Badger *. . . 

Charles  'Twiss 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 


Compen- 
sation. 


a 
o 

s 

hi 


Act'g  agent.  None 

Clerk 11,200... 

Physician  . .    1, 200  . . . 
Issue  clerk.       900  ... 

900... 

900  ... 

900... 


John  Russell i  I. 

Charles  Bird I. 

Raymond  Smith I. 


Carpenter . . 
Wh^l  Wright 
Engineer  i 
and  saw- 
yer. 
Cliiefherder 
Blacksmith 
Additional 

farmer. 
do 

•  •  •  •  •  «A  V  •••••• 

•  •  •  •  •  (4I.V  •••••• 

do 

Stenogra- 
pher and 
typewri- 
ter. 

Herder 

do 

Interpreter 

Assistant 
wheel- 
wright. 

Apprentice 

Herder ' 

Laborer 

Asst. clerk  . 
Stableman  . 

Laborer 

Asst. black- 
smith. 
Assistant 
carpenter. 
LalK>rer 

•  •     •    •     *  (IV  ■     •    a    B     •     •    I 

A  sHt. farmer 

do 

do 

do 

Judge ' 

Laborer 1 

AKst.  chief  I 

herder 
Herdei 

do 

do 

do 

...    do 
Cl'k  Indian 

court. 
Jud;:e 

do 

Butcher 
do 

.do. . 
....do 
do 
do 
Assistant 
farmer 

do 

Apprentice. 
Telegraph 
operator. 


000 

900 


$75 

75 
75 

76 
75 


900 


480  ... 
3«0... 
300... 
300  ... 


300  ... 
300... 
...|  30 
180<... 
720  ... 
600  ... 
360  . . . 
30d... 


....!  30 
300... 
6001... 


'  Also  treaty  of  November  1, 1837,  and  Osage  interest  fund. 

'Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  approved  February  28. 1877 
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RMPLOYED  TN   THE   FIELD.  JUNE   30,  1893,  UNDER   ACT   OF  AUGUST   15.   18M.   AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Con tiDued. 


Name. 


PIKE  RIDOB  AOBNCT. 

8.  DAK.— continaed. 

(jco.  Fire  Thunder. . . 

Patrick  Bitters 

Peter  Llvermore 

Wm.Ball 

Creisbton  Yankton.. 

Louis  Martin 

Benjamin  Mills 


LouiH  Menard. 
John  T.  Bear. . 


Jos.  Bush 

Chan.  T.Biill 

Jos.  Knuniuc  Hawk . 

John  Sitting  Bear 

John  Blont  Horn 

NoahB.R.LWoml8. 

Auios  Red  Owl 

Thomas  Two  Lance. . 

Austin  Lit  tie  Bull 

JohnGliost  Bear 

Oliver  Lone  Bear 

George  Charging; 

John  White  Horse... 
(5 rover  Short  Bear. . . 

Henry  Black  Elk 

Horace  Brown  Ears. . 

Henry  Crow 

J  no.  No  Ears 

Jos.  Dog  Chief 

Jas.DisroountsThrice 
Jno.    Little  Gom- 

mander. 
Grover  Yellow  Boy.. 

Morri»  Woundwl 

Wm.  Big  Charger . . . 

Samuel  Rock 

Wm.  Rnnnin;;  Horse. 

Frank  M«-at 

Jas.  White  Wolf 

Frank  Bear  Nose 

Albert  Sitting  Eagle. 
Thomas  Ellis  Back . . 
Wm.  Walks  Under 

Ground. 
Peter  R.  A.  Edge.... 

Jas.  Little  Chief 

J  amen  White  Bull... 
John  Red  Willow.... 

Geoffrev  Chips 

Brian  Poor  Thunder. 

James  Lame  Dog 

James  Lone  I''lk 

Harry  C.  A.  Them . . . 
Frank  Scatters  Them 
Julian  Steals  Horses. 

Jasper  Milk 

Edward  Bad  Hair. 
James  Short  Pine. 

Alfred  Shield 

Martin  Eagle  Bear 
Wm.  White  Bear. 
Chns.  Little  Cloud 

Henry  Jones 

Ivan  Star  Comes  Out. 
Tbos.  Spotted  Horse. 

Carl  Coyote  Belly 

Roger  Red  Boy 

James  Hairy  Bird 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


o 


a 
o 

a 


Laborer .... 

$240 

do 

180 

Herder 

' 

J  udge ...... 

'..."■"I 

laborer 

240! 

do...... 

180 

Asst.  chief 
herder. 

600 

Watchman. 

500 

Captain    of 

police. 
Jsl  lieut. . . . 

2dlieut 

Private 

1 

do...... 

...,.do 

•  •  •  •  •  Uv  •••••• 

do 

do...... 

do 

do 

do 

. ...  .do...... 

. ...  do...... 

do 

•  ■  •  •  *Q(#«  •  •  •  •  w 

do...... 

do 

do 

do 

.  •  • .  .do. ..... 

do 

do 

•   «•  ••C|v*a***  • 

do 

do 

. ... .do...... 

do 

. . . .  do. ..... 

do 1 

do 

do 

do 

1 

do 

I-  1 

do 

J    1 

do 

do 

J' 

do 

do j 

..'...do ' 

T 

do 1 

|-     { 

do 1 

•    •••    'Uv****** 

do 

do 

do..... . 

do 

do..... . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Y    1 

do 

do 

I-  1 

•  •  •  •  •  U^**  •  •  «  •  • 

do 

$30 
10 


15 


Name. 


PIKB  RIDOB  AOENCT, 

&  DAK.— continued. 

Henry  Standing  Sol- 
dier. 

Milton  Kills  Crow.. 

Lambert  Hat 

Loais  Menard,  jr . . . . 

John  Glenn 

MarkWhlrlwindMan 

ThcnnaaCrow 

Henry  Looks  for 
Horses 

Joseph  Rooks,  jr 

Closes  Iron  Bird 

John  Sitting  Up 

James  Clinches 

Frank  Fast  Wolf .... 

Berry  Martin 

John  Bear 

Samuel  Ladeaax 

PONCA,    PAWNBE, 
OTOE,  AND    OAK- 
LAND AGBNCT,  OKLA. 

Ponea. 

James  P.  Woolsey  . . . 
A.  W.  Hurley 


H.  W.  Newman  . . . 

R.  8.  Steele , 

H.  C.  Lowdermilk. 


G.  H.  Justice 


F.M.Broly 

Joseph  Leclair 

David  White  Eagle.. 

Antoino  Roy 

Comes  From  War. . . . 
Louis  Delodge 


Albert  Priraanx 
Charles  Collins . 
Hugh  Kemble  . . 


John  Bull. 


John  Delodge 

Paul  Delodge , 

Rough  Faoe 

Pavm«4.^ 

W.B.Webb 


I. 
I. 

h 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 


w. 

I. 
1. 
1. 
I. 

L 

T. 
I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 


C.W.  Driesbach W. 

Wm.  H.  Ferguson..  IW. 

J.E.  Eaves 'W. 

W.C.Bays JW. 


Joseph  D.  Tomer. . . . 


W. 
I. 


Louis  Bayhylle.... 
Joseph  C'arnon I. 

George  Howell I. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


SI 


§ 


Private 


.do... 
.do... 
.do.., 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do..  I 


Agent 

Su  perin- 
tendent 
and  clerk. 

Physician.. 

Asst.  clerk. 

Miller  and 
carpenter. 

Blaokamith 
and  engi- 
neer. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Laborer 

Judge 

>  •  •  *  B  U  V  ■«•••• 

>  •  •  •  •  lAw  •  w  •  •  •   • 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Interpreter. 
Asst.  olack- 

smith. 
Captain 

police. 
Private 

do.. 

do.. 


Clerk  in     1,200 

charee. 
Physiaon . . 
Blacksmith. 
Carpenter . . 
Engineer 
ana  miller. 
Additional 

fanner. 
Asst.  miller 
Assistant 

carpenter. 
Laborer 


of 


$10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


$1,500 
1,200 


1,000^ 
720. 
720. 


720 

720 

I 
800 

240 


240. 
200. 
240 


1,000 
720 
540 
720 

720 

400 
240 


860 


5 
5 


15 

10 
10 
10 


<  Also  treaty  of  September  24, 1857. 
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EMPLOYED   IX   THE  FIELD.   JUNE  30.   18M.   UNDER  ACT  OP  AUGUST  15,   IBM.   AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continaed. 


Name. 


PONCA,     PAWIfBE, 
OTOB,  AND   OAK-   I 
LAND  AOENCY,  I 

OKLA. — continued.   : 
Patmce— Continued. ' 
Alfred  Murie I  L 


Rosseaa  Pappan 

Otoe  and  Oakland.  ^ 


I. 


W.  J.Milla W 


John  P.  Tarner 

I.  S.  Brasbears 

W.H.  Wimberley... 

A .  S.  C.  Hutchinson . . 

E.H.  Howell 

James  Cleeborn 

Ignatius  Wano 

.James  B.  Daily 


Hibbard  Jeans. 


Richard  White  Horse 
Antoine  Robedeaiix. 

Clem  Biddle 

Charles  Watson 

George  Washington 


Harry  Childs. 

Jesse  Reelo 

Frank  Carson 


POTTAWATOMIE  AND 
GREAT  NEMAHA 
AGENCY,  KAN8.* 

Lewis  F.  Pearson W. 

F.F.Lyden W. 

J.  R.  Collard W. 

B.S.Stewart W. 

A.  F.Haynes W. 

W.  F.  E.  Winter 'W. 

Noah  W.  Swisher ....  W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Henry  Cadue 
Charfea  A.  Sbeppard. 


I. 
1. 


J.WahthaheShuck.    I. 

Peter  Bourdon I. 

George  Veix I. 

John  Butler I. 

JooCook I. 

Walter  A.  Pappan ...    I. 
E<lw'd  KawKeKah.    I. 

BigSimeon I. 

John  Ship  She i  I. 

Thomas  Lightfoot ...  I  I. 

PUEBLO  AND  JIC ARILLA 
AGBNCT.N.MEX. 

JieariUa.  | 

CaptJohnL.Bullis..  W. 
PanlJ.Hogan W. 


Position. 


Asst  black- 
smith. 
Laborer . . . , 


Clerk   in 

charge. 
Phy9i<nan . . 
Blacksmith. 
General  roe- 

ohanio. 
Carpenter . . 

Farmer 

Interpreter. 

Laborer 

Brksmith's 

apprentice 
Carpenter's 

apprentice 

Jadffe 

ao 

Toll  keeper. 

Judce 

Capmin  of 

police. 
Private  .... 

do 


Agent 

Cfork 

Physician . . 

do 

Blacksmith. 
Wh'lwrigt. 
Blacksmith 
Apprentice 
Captain  of 

police. 
Sergeant . .  .* 
Private 

•  •  •  •  •  %>lx^  •  •  •  •  •  • 

do 

■  •  •  •  •  Uu  ••*••« 
>  •  •  •  •  U"  •••««• 

do 

k    •    •   •   •  %Jlw  •••••• 


Compen- 
sation. 


i 


l4 


$240 
300 

1.000 

1.000 
000 
720 

600! 

eoo 

200' 
300 
240 

240 


300 


1.200 
1,200 
1,000 

300: 

660| 
60Ul 
600 
120 


Act'gagent.  None. 
Clerk 1  1,000 


g 

a 

« 


$5 
5 

»  •  ■ 

5 
15 

10 
10 
10 


15 

10 
10 
10 
It 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


PUEBLO  AND  J1CABILLA 
AGEl^CY,  N.  MBX— con. 

JieariUa — Continued. 


Edwin  R.  FonU i  W. 


1  John  B.  Benton 
Robert  Ewell... 


Compen- 
sation. 


I    M 


John  L.  Gaylord 


W. 
W. 

W. 


I. 


Ed  ward  J.  Mix 

Edward  Ladd 1  I. 

George  Garcea I. 

Tniche I. 

Antonio  Maria 1. 

Grand  Garcea I. 

Pantacileh I. 

Vioentito i  I. 


Elote 

Jose  Ignacio  Dejesus 

John  Chopray 

Jose  Jues 

Deje.sus  Campo 

Marcaline  Armstrong 
Grover  Vigil 


Pueblo. 

Robert,  Harvey. 
Antonia  Valdis . 


I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 


W. 
W. 


PUTALLCP  AOENCY, 
WASH..  SCHOOL. 

R.  E.  L.  Newbeme  . . . 

Thomas  B.Wilson... 

Edmund  Barry 

Robert  J.  Huston . . . . 
Charles  Mclutire ... 

Fred  Pope 

Austin  Cbepalis 

Jim  Queets 

Dick  Lewis 

William  Choke 

John  Clipp , 

Sam  Hoh , 

JohnC.  Woodworth.. 

QUAPAW  AGENCY, 
IND.  T. ' 


George  S.  Donne 

Henrv  E.  Williamson 

0'.  S.  Lindley , 

C.  O.  Lemon 


Robert  Mason 

Knoles  Shaw 

Orion  H.  Branstetter. 
B.  H.Mudeator 


Charles  Bln^acket . . 
J.W.Early 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I.  ! 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


Physician . . 

Parmer 

Additional 

farmer. 
Carpenter 

and  black- 
smith. 
Teamster  .. 
Interpreter 
Apprentice 

do 

Private 

..  .do 

...do 

...do 

-.  do 

.  ..do...... 

...do 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do 

•  •  ■  U  V  •••••• 


Clerk 

Interpreter 


Snperin- 
tecdent. 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

do 

Teamster 
and  farmer. 
Judge 

>  •  *  ■  *%l^F*  •  •  •  •  • 

do...... 

Private 

do 

do. . ... . 

do 


$1,000' 
000 
720 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician.. 

Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
wright. 

Blacksmith 

■    a    ■    •    •  %A^^  •<••*•« 

Laborer  — 
Additional 

farmer. 
Interpreter 
Judge 


720... 


480 
240 
120 
120 


..I 


$10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


900 
240 


1,000 

l,20o! 

1,000 

1.000 

600' 


5 
3 
3 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1, 400    . 
1,  200  . . 
1,200... 
700.. 


400 
350 
300 
600 


100 


8 


« Also  treaty  of  March  15,  1854. 

*  Also  treaties  of  October  16,  1826,  September  20,  1828,  July  29.  1829,  Pottawatomies ;  May  18.  1854, 
Kickapoos;  May  17, 1854,  lowas;  and  October  21, 1837,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Missouri. 

*  Also  treaties  of  May  13, 1883,  Quapaw,  and  July20, 1831,  and  February  23, 1867,  Seneoas  and  Shaw- 
nees. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD.   JUNE  30,  1895,   UNDER  ACT   OF   AUGUST  15,  18M,  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


s 


QDAPAW    AOENCT, 

IND.  T. — cont'd. 


John  A.  Winney I. 

James  M.  Long I. 

R.  A.  Dawson 


I. 


JohnFaber I  I. 

Moses  Pooler >  1. 

JoeBigknite I  1. 

Charles S. Welch....   L 

G.W.Finley L 

Service  Kari ha I. 

ROSEBUD   AOBKCT,     ! 
8.  DAK.  ' 

J.  George  Wright W 


Frank  Mnllen 
A.  J.  Morris  . . 
H.  W.  Dunbar 
Peter  Balgood 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


CRColby W. 

John  Brown W. 


Charles  Benard W. 


Charles  Desersa 
James  A.  McCorkle . 


Frank  Sypal — 
Hugh  J.  Caton.. 
M.W.Griawold. 
J.B.Hewell .... 
C.W.Canfleld.. 


Frank  Robinson, 


Jno.  P.  Jones  — 
Andrew  J.  Folks 
Wm.  F.  Schmidt . 


Louis  Ronbideau  — 
Joseph  Claymore  — 

James  Claymore 

Henry  Knife 

Samuel  David    

Samuel  Spaniard 

John  Pawnee 

George  Stead 

Alex.  Desersa 

Oliver  Prue 

Wm.  Horse  Ring  . . . . 
Michael  Ghost  Face . 
Fr^  M.  Bighorse. . . . 

Thomas  Larvie 

George    Whirlwind 

Soldier. 
Gi-orge  White  Eagle. 

Jiisejjili  Prue 

Louis  Bordeaux 


Isaac  Bettleyoun . . . . 
Mitchell  Roubidean . 

Lonis  Pratt 

Morris  Walker 

John  Frost 

Charles  Ronbideau . . 


Felix  Eagle  Feather.  >  I. 


Position. 


of 


Judge... 

do... 

Captain 
police. 
Private 

>    •    •    •    •  ^|w*  •  a  •    •   • 

do 

do 

»    a   *   •   ttUU*   •    •    •    •    • 

do 


Compen- 
sation. 


i 


5 

a 

o 

s 

« 


♦8 
8 

15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 

I. 
1. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


900 
800 

I 
800 
800 


520 
180 


900 
800 


600 

480 
800 
720 


Agent 11,800 

Clerk 1,200 

Physician..    1,200 

Issue  clerk. 

Wagon  mas- 
ter. 

Carpenter.. 

Master  o  f 
trannpor- 
tation. 

Butcher 

Janitor 

Additional 
farmer. 

•  •  •  •  Uv«  •  *  •  •  • 

....do 

.  ...do 

Farmer 

Asst.  clerk 
and  sten- 
ographer. 
Assistant 
carpenter. 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 
Asst.  issue 

clerk.  I 

Watchman.       440 

Laborer 360 

do 300 

....do 300 

....do 300; 

do 240{ 

Appnsntice.       120 
Asst.  farmer      120, 

do 120 

do 120 

do '      120 

do I     120 

do 120' 

do 120! 

....do 120 


do 120 

Interpreter  I  240 

Additional    

farmer. 

Laborer I  860' 

Apprentice  I  1801. 

Laborer 300  . 

Apprentice  180l . 

do '  180. 

Asst.  bhu!k.  480  . 

smith.        I  ' 

Asst.farmer,  120| . 


75 

75 
60 
60 


60 


Name. 


BOSEBUD     AOBNCT, 
B.  DAK. — cont'd. 

Jared  Good  Shield. . . 

Constant  Black  Bear. 
Aliped  LitUe Elk.... 
Jesse  One  Feather . . . 

Paul  Black  Bull 

Am«d  Afhiid  of  Bear 

George  Bearman 

Thomas  Bear  Dog . . . 
Geo.  Black  Tail  Deer 


Position. 


I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 


•  II 


George  Beads t  I. 

Homer  C.  Thunder  - .   I. 

Daniel  Black  Feet...   I. 

Joa.  Charging  Elk. . .   I. 

Jonah  Crow |  I. 

John  Crasy  Dog '  I. 

Edward  Comes  ttom     I. 
War. 

Richard  Ellston 

Samuel  High  Bear. . . 

Daniel  Hawk 

George  Holyman  .... 

James  Iron  Heart . . . 

Samuel  Kills  Two... 

Edward  K.  Emory. . . 

Richard  S.White  Cow 

John  Lodge  Skin 

Lewis  Lance 

Charles  Left  Hand . . 

Robert  Muggins 

Thomas  Money 

Richard  Rain  Water. 

Hoke  Red  Thander.. 

Norris    Stands    for 
Them. 

John  Spotted  Bird... 

Henry  Split  Whirl- 
wind. 

Arthur  Two  Strike.. 

Ernest  White  Horse. 

George  Weeds 

Eli  Wooden  Ring.... 

Geo.  White  Feather. . 

John  Yellow  Elk 

Grover  Mountain 
Sheep. 

Wm.  Penaux 

Harry  Strike 

John  Neok 

Wm.W.Head 

Charles  Red  Hawk  . . 

Robert  Scout 

Edward  Ute 

Francis  Red  Toma- 
hawk. 

Henry  Blue  Bird _ 

Antoine  Ladonx I. 

Wm.  Cloud '  I. 

Edward  Bronco  Bill .    I. 

I 
I 

ROUND      VALLEY 
AOBNCY,  CAL. 

Lieut  TboDUM  Con-    W. 

noUy. 
Henry  W.  Montague.  W. 
Claude  H.  Kinnear  ..  W. 

A.M.Brown W. 

James  Jamison I. 


Captain  of 
police. 

Ist  lieut 

Istsergeant 
2d  sergeant. 
8d  sergeant. 

Private 

.  ....do 

,....do 

do 

.....do 

, ..  .do...... 

do 

. ...  .do 

, ...  .do...... 


Compen- 
sation. 


I 


do. 

2d  lieut 

4th  sergeant , 
Private I, 


Aot'g  agent. 


None. 


a 

o 

a 

u 


$15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
15 
10 
10 


Clerk 11,000... 

Physician..    1,000;... 

Logger I      720... 

Carpenter..)      300... 


1  Also  agreement  approved  February  28, 1877,  and  treaty  of  April  20, 1868. 
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EBIPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD.   JUNE  30.    1895.   UNDER  ACT  OF   AUGUST    16,  :8M,  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTEIV-ConUnued. 


Name. 


ROUND       VALLBY 
AOEKCT,  CAL.— COnf<1 . 

Walter  Updegraff  . . . 


Jftck  Anderson . 
Wesley  Hoxie.. 
DickWilliti!... 


James  Wood 

Charles  Dorman 


Henry  Hexley 
David  Lincoln 
Billy  Johns... 


I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Asst.  h  n  r- 

oess  maker. 

Hostler 

Blacksmith 
Asst  black- 
smith. 
Assistant 

carpenter. 
Adaiiional 

farmer.        I  I 

Herder $15 


Compen- 
sation. 


a 
hi 

&4 


$120 


120. 
380. 
120. 

120 

360. 


Private 
do, 


BVSHVILLE    8HIPPIKO 
STATION,  NEBB. 


Solomon  V»  Pitcher .  - 1  W.  I  Receiv  1  n  g 

and  ship- 
ping elk. 

O.N.PoppIewell 


10 
10 


SAC  AND  FOX  AQBNOY, 
IOWA. 

Horace  M.  Rebok 

John  Mcintosh 


W.    Asst.  clerk 
and  tele- 
<      graph  op- 
erator. 


1.200... 

I 

600... 


W.    Agent 1.000 

W. ,  Interpreter.) 50 


SAC  AND  FOX  AOENCY, 
OKLA.l 


E<lward  L.  Thomas  . .  W. 
John  H.  Lawrence  ...  W. 

B.F.Hamilton W. 

F.  W.  Wyman ;  W. 

George  C«»le I  W. 

Alonzo  Egnew i  W. 

Thomas  C.  Davis i  W. 


J.  S.  Tanksley . 
Elizabeth  Test. 


John  H.  Stephens. 
Panline McCoy  ... 

William  Hnrr 

Isaac  McCoy 


Christopher  Wind . . 

James  Wolf 

Jim  Warrior 

Peter  Wnshington . . . 
Switch  Little  Ax  . . . 
Ben  Bullfrog 


W. 
I. 
L 
L 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


8AN  CABL08  AOBNCY, 
ARIZ. 

Capt.  Albert  L.  Myer . 

D.  G.  Cheesnian 

Julius  Silberstein — 
George  S.  Davidson . . 
W.M.  Cornelius 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . . 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 

Additional 

farmer. 

Field  ma- 
tron. 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  clerk  . 

Interpreter. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Frank  K.Finn W. 


Joseph  Sohwarts . . . . 


W. 


A  ct^  agent. 

Cltrk 

Physician  . 

•  •  •  •  Vl^^  •••••• 

Engineer 

•  and  miller. 

Carpenter 
and  wheel- 
wright. 

Blacksmith 


1,200... 
1,000... 
1,000... 
1.000... 

300... 

700... 

600  ... 
I 

600... 
'  40 


700... 
600... 
100... 
15 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None. 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200, 

900 


900'. 


900 


Name. 


BAN  CABLOS  AOBNCY, 

ABiz. — continued. 


W.O.Tuttle 


Thomas  Armer . . 
George  Wooster. 

Albert  Morse 

James  Warren . . 


W.H.Kay.... 
Neil  Munro... 
R.S.Knowles. 


Position. 


W.  J.  Mercer 

Perry  McMarren  . . . . 
W.  West  Farker 


FousfNosi 

Wood  Kashosey 


Constant  Bread 

Kenben  Whiteman 

Marshall  Pete 

Chase  Mutton 

Agnus  Loco 

Dan  Juan 

Edward  Hatgalo. . . 

Andrew  Pat 

Frank  Panya 

Charley  Naha 


Laban  Looojin . 
Tom  Suramma. 
Roland  Fish  . . . 


I  Mike  Nan  tan 
Gose  Klegay. 


Henry  Chi Ichuana. 
JohuKiley 


WilUamKoun 

Brian  E.  Bird... 

Richard  Water 

John  Haskentelaay- 

hen. 

Sam  Sakyooloa 

John  Morgan 

Jay  Gould 

NayTaylay 

Gray  Oliver 

Zha  Gota 

John  Cho 

George  Train 

Elon  Dazen 

George  Jopala 

Robert  Naskedestah 

Stove  Pipe 

Arch  ie  Winters 

Moses  Eechayra 

Jim  Nas  sha 

Frank  Tanahsee 

Nagooda  Clanda 

Charles  Smith 

Robin  Hood 

Zhilly     (Charles 

Ayres). 
Gee  Shonay 


W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

I.  I 

I 

I. 

I-t 

I. 
I. 
I. 

1.  I 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I, 

I. 

I.  , 

I.I 
I. 
1.  . 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

I-  I 
I.  ' 

I. 

I.  j 

1:1 

I.  I 
I.  ' 

J:i 

I. 
I. 
I.  I 

1. ; 
I. 

V 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 


Additional 
farmer.' 

do 

Property 
clerk. 

MUler 

Additional 
farmer. 

Issue  clerk. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Farmer  and 
saddler. 

Addition  al 
farmer. 

Asst.  isane 
clerk. 

Asst.  miller 

Asst.  wheel- 
wright. 

Interpreter. 

do 

Judge 

>  •  •  •  ■  U"  •••••» 

•  •  •  •  •U*'*  •  •  •  •  • 

Ox  driver . . 

I       •       •       ■      •  \&%/  •     •    •    •     •    « 

. . ..  .do 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Interpreter. 

Ox  driver  . . 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Ox  driver . . 

Asst.  wheel- 
wright. 

Captain 

Lieutenant 
of  police. 

Private 

. . . . .do 

.....do 

do 


Compen- 
sation. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


i 


»4 


§ 

a 

9 


$840 

840 
840 


840. 

840 
840 
840 

840 

840 

300 

42oL.. 
240... 


240... 

240... 

....,$10 

....i  10 
...  I  10 

480... 

•WOl .  .  ■ 

360... 
360|... 
240 

240... 

360 

240 


360 
240 


15 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


, 10 


I  Also  treaty  of  October  11, 1842,  Sao  and  Fcx. 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE   FIELD,    JUNE   ^  1895,  UNDER   ACT    OF  AUGUST   15,  1894,    AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


8AKTBE  AOENCT, 


Joneph  Clements  . . 
Chan.  6.  Clements  . 

Geo.  W.Ira 

P.B.Gordon 

Ben}.  D.  Bayfaa 

V.N.Swan W. 

L.H.Doaglas8 W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Position. 


NeUie  Lindsay ,  W. 

Henry  Jones '  I.  l 

Joseph  Kitto '  I.  , 

Robert  W.Brown....  I  I.  i 

Oliver  LaCroix ,  I. 

William  Abraham . . .  >  I. 


Joseph  M.  Campbell.!  I. 

Lonifi  Robinctt I . 

Patrick  Henry |  I. 


Thomas  Arrow 

Thomas  O.  Knadsen . 

James  Roy 

Thomas  H.  Kitto 

James  C.  Lightning. . 

SHOeHONB  AOBNCT, 
WYO.* 

Capt.  R.H.Wilson... 
Ferdinand  Rohricht . 

F.  H.  Weltv 

George  W.  Sheff..... 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Farmer 

Overseer . . . 

Physician . . 

Field  ma- 
tron. 

do 

Issue  clerk . 

Blacksmith 

Anat.  black- 
smith. 

Carpenter . . 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Engineer. . . 

Teamater  .. 

Harness 
maker. 

Overseer . . . 

Carpenter.. 

Blacksmith 

Miller 

Private  .... 


Compen- 
sation. 


z 


Pi 


$1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

900 

720 

200 


720 
700 
800 

700 
480 

600 
480 
360 

800 
400 
400 
600 


a 


Act's  Agent . 


Joseph  Seuecal |  W. 

Levi  w.Vandervoort.  W. 

JohnNiklos |W. 

Thomas  A.  Adams . . .  W. 
L. S.Clark I  W. 

Chas.  E.  Blonde i  W. 

J.M.  Kirk '  W. 


John  Henry  Whalen.  W. 

Richard  Morse W. 

John  Small W. 

Touevook 1  J. 

Bahngooshia '  I. 

Eaele  Chief i  L 

Ball  Gnn '  I. 

Norkok I  I. 

Hen  rv  Lee I  I. 

Pnul^ever I. 

White  Man t  I. 


John  Sinclair , 

William  Penn 

Edward  Wanstall.. 


John  Hereford. 


John  Brazill 


Sherman  Sage 

Pii^re ...i  1. 


L 
I. 
I. 

I. 


I. 


Physician.. 

Engineer 
and  store- 
keeper. 

Asnt.  clerk . 

Carpenter.. 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter. . 

Butcher  and 
issue  clerk. 

Chief  herder 

Additional 
farmer. 

Blacksmith . 

Miller 

Judge 

ao 

«  •  •  •  •  U  V  •«•••* 
«  ■  «  •  •  (Aw  •••••• 

Interpreter. 

do 

Carpenter's 

apprentice. 
Brksmith's 

apprentice. 

Herder 

...  -do 

Bl'ksmith's 

apprentice. 
Teamster 

and  laboi- 

er. 
Captain    of 

police. 
Lieutenant . 
Private 


None. 

1,200 

1,200 

000 


800 
720 
720 
720 
800 


720 

720 
720 


10 


75 


75 
10 
10 
10 
10 


15 

15 
10 


$60 
50 


Name. 


SH08H0NB   AOElfCT, 

WTO.— continned . 


Peter  Toshia 

Ed  BrasUl 

Tinzona 

Fitahugh  Lee 

David  D.Hill 

William  Shakespeare 

Quiver 

Seth  WiUor 

Holds    His    Head 
Above  Water. 

Shoyo  

BiU  Friday 


SILETZ  AOENCT,  OBBO. 


BealGaithor 

J.J.Gaither 

Leonidas  M.  Hardin . 
W.J.  Wade 


Ned  Evans 

Robert  Felix 

Charles  Howard. 
F.  W.  Carson  . . . . 


WillUmDiok.. 
George  Wilbur. 
John  Lagsdon . 


8I8SBTON    AOBNCT,  8. 
DAK. 


Anton  M.  Keller. 

J.  L.  Lamb 

EbenTaplin 


Agnes  P.  Rice... 
N.  W.  Robertson 


Da^id  Wilson 

Chas.  A.  Robertson  . . 
Thomas  Lawrence. . . 
Job  Ni  nai  yo  pte  ... 

John  Do  wan  kee 

Felix  Rondell 

John  King 


80CTHBBN  UTB  AOEN- 
CT, COLO.* 


David  F.Day 

Max  A.  Brachvogel. 
Frank  C.  Blachly . . , 

Stanlev  A.  Day 

Allen  Brown .'. 

John  Taylor 


L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 

w. 
w. 


I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


Job  A.  Cooper I. 


John  Lyon 


I. 


Compen> 
sation. 


Position. 


Private |10 


i 


u 


a 

o 

a 


,.  .do. ... 
. .  ..do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
...do. 
....do. 
....do. 


do. 
.do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 
Additional 

farmer. 
Teamster  .. 
Ferryman . . 
Interpreter. 
Captain   of 

police. 
Private  . . . . 

...do 

do 


400 


Agent 1,500. 


Physician.. 
Carpenter 
and  mill 
superin- 
tendent. 

Clerk 

Asst.  clerk 
and  acting 
interpret- 
er. 
Blacksmith. 
Teamster. . . 
Wh'lwright 
Private  (po- 
lice). 

do 

do 

do 


900 
720 


900 
480 


400 
300 
800 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . . 

Farmer 

Blacksmith. 

Asst.  farm- 
er, acting 
interpret 
er. 

Brksmith's 
apprentice. 

Captain  of 
police. 


>  Also  treaty  of  April  29,  1863,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 

*  Also  treaties  of  May  10, 1868,  and  July  3, 1868. 

*  $100  for  nine  months. 

4A180  treaties  of  October  7,  1863,  and  March  2, 1868,  and  the  5  per  cent  interest  fund. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 


$1, 200  .. . 

vUv  •  •  • 

1,000... 
720... 


(•) 

5 

15 

10 
10 
10 


10 

10 
10 
10 


1,400. 

1,000. 

1.200|. 
840. 
720 
600 


180. 


15 
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.EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THK  FIELD.   JUNE  80,   1895,   UNDER   ACT  OF   AUGUST  15,   18M,  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continaad. 


Name. 


0OUTBKRN  UTB  AOKN- 

CT,  COLO.— oontd. 

ChM.finck 

HftronBear 

John  Tobias 

laaacl^rd 

Jacob  Wine 

Nathan  Bird 

Beigamin  North 

John  Dale I. 

White  Front I. 

Barchard  Hayea I . 

8eth  Marshall '  I. 

Cyrua  Grove I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


STANDINO  BOOK 
▲GKlfCT,N.DAK.* 

John  W.  Cramsie W 

William  Dobson W. 

James  Brewster W. 

Thomas  J.  Reedy W. 

Edward  Forte W. 

Frank B.Steinniett..  W. 
Henry  Ten  Broek  . . .  W. 


Walter  Lee 

William  Pamplln.. 

William  Whitesell. 
John  McLean 


Haron  C.  Wells. 


Samnel  Bmgnier  . . . 
Joseph  Priroeau  — 
Marcelos   Redtoma- 
hawk. 

Baptiste  Pierre 

John  Grass,  Jr 

Charles  De  Rockbrain 
James  Yellow 


Charles  Ramsey 
Louis  KiUed.... 


WilUam  Gavton 
Thomas  Kiader. 


Richard  Cottonwood 

Philip  Onehawk 

Paul  Brave , 

Tail  Woodpecker 

John  Grass,  sr 

Gabriel  Grayeagle . . . 

Miles  Walker 

JohnTiokasin 


Georee  Crow 

Charles  McLaughlin. 


Thomas  Fly. 


Owen  Lov^joy  — 
John  Rattlinghail 


PiusBigshield.. 
Thomas  Winter. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


i 


a 
o 

a 


Name. 


Prfyate  ....: $10 


do.. 

. ..  .do. . 
. ..  .do. . 

«  •  >  •  \A%^  •■•■■• 

....do ' 

....do 

...do 

. . .  .do 

...do 


.,.-. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 

800, 
200 
200 
9U0 
000 
900 
900 

720 


Agent......  $1. 

Clerk 1, 

Physician..    1, 
Head  farmer 
Carpenter . .  \ 
Blacksmith.! 
Harness 

maker. 
Copvist . . .  ' 
Additional 

famier. 

do 

Asst.  black-       300 

smith. 
Additional 

farmer, 
do 
Issue  clerk .    1, ' 
Asst.farmer 


do . 
do 

do 

Assistant 

carpenter. 

do 240^ 

Asst  black-        360 

amith. 

do 

Assistant 

harness 

maker. 

do 180 

Stableman  .       300 

Laborer 300 

do 800 

Judge 

.  .do . 
do 
Assistant 

can>«nter. 

.^.do 240 

Asst  black-        300 

smith. 
Assistant        300.. 

carpenter. 

do 300 

Asst  black-        240 

smith. 

do 180. 

Janitor  and       180 

physician's 

assistant  jl 


STANDIIfO  BOCK  AOBN - 
'i     CT,  N.  DAK.— cont'd. 

M.J. Cramise '   I. 

.  Joseph  Redleaf L 


Compen* 
satkm. 


John  Redfox. 


Vital  Bearface I. 

David  Standingsol-     I. 

dier. 

David  Chatkah !  I. 

JohnLoneman '   I. 

Joseph  Brown  wolf. . .    I. 

Martin  Uigheagle ;  I. 

Antoine  Onefeather. .    I. 

Mark  Goodwood I. 

JohnEagleman I. 

Alexander  Middle ...    I. 

Albert  Windy I. 

Henry  Medicine I. 

Hen  ry  Butcher .'    I. 

PanlRedhail I. 

James  Reddog I. 

Hugh  Swifthawk I. 

Robert  Bearsghost  . .    1. 

Anthony  Ireland t  1. 

Henry  Redtbunder . .  |  I. 
William  Gravbear... I  I. 

Philip  BuUhead i  1. 

George  Keepoagle.-.l  I. 
Thomas  Stoneman . . .  |  I. 
Eugene  Littlesoldier. I  I. 

Frank  Yellow I. 

Henrv  Fireheart I. 

Tiberius    Many     I. 

Wounds. 
Faustinus  Charging     I. 

Eagle. 
Jerome  Shave  Head . .    I. 
Charles  Take  the  Gun    I. 

Paul  Iron  Cedar I. 

Charle.i  Hawk I. 

Francis  Fearless I. 

Leon  Bad  Horse I. 

AVillfamTakenAlive  I, 
Oliver  Looking  Elk. .    I. 

Jacob  Crons  Bear I. 

Dennis  Take  the  Hat.  I. 
Richard   Running     I. 

Hawk. 
Grovcr  Easle  Boy  ...    I. 

Louis  Gooa  Eagle I. 

Peter  Magpie  Eagle. .    I. 

Henrv  B^irs  Rib I. 

Pius  Brought ;  I. 

Herman  Black  Fox..|  I. 
Louis  Elk  Nation....'  I. 
Joseph  Chase  Often . .    I. 

TONOUE  BIVEB     | 
AOBMCY,  MONT.» 

Capt.    G.   W.   H.    W. 
Stouoh.  I 

B.D.Hogan W. 

Chss.  J.  Finnegan '  W. 

Harold  Tilleson W. 


C.W.Wilson W. 

,1  H.C.Goodale W. 


Position. 


of 


Interpreter. 
Asstblaok- 

amith. 
Assistant 

carpenter. 

. . ..  .do.. 

Captain 
police. 

Istlieut 

2dlieut 

1st  sergeant 
2d  sergeant. 
3d  sergeant.  I 
4th  aergeand 

Private 

do ' 

■  •  V  •  •(!"  •  •  *  •  • 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

•  •  •  ■  •  Uw  •  •  •  •  • 

do 

■  •  •  •   •  Uw   •  •  •  V  V 

do ..... 


.do...... 

do 

.do 

-do 

.do...... 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


$240 
120 


'»•••• 


.do 

.do...... 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do...... 


Act'g  agent. 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
right. 

Farmer 

Additional 
farmer. 


None. 

1,000 

1,000 

720 


720 
720 


*  Also  treaty  of  April  20,  1868,  and  agreement  of  Februarv  28, 1877. 

*  Also  treaty  of  May  10, 1868,  .ind  agreement  of  February  *28, 1877. 


15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUNE  30,   18»5,   UNDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  15,  18H  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Contiiiaed. 


Name. 


TONOUB       BIVEB 
AOKNCT,    M05T.— 

continued. 

W.A.  Wright 

LoniB  Roondstone  . . . 

Frank  Wolf  Voice... 

Samuel  Corley 

Ben  W.  Hawk 


Dicks  Walks  Behind. 
Martin  Ball  Sheep. . . 

Frank  Red  Bird 

Samuel  Little  Sun . . . 

John  Bad^ier 

Chas.  Blackstone  — 
William  Lone  Wolf.. 
Frank  Weasel  Bear. . 
James  Lone  Elk . . . . , 


W. 

I, 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


TULALIP   AQENCY, 
WASH. 


Daniel  C.  Govan  . . . 

J.  W.  Harris 

Chas.  M.  Buchanan 
EdBristow 


Bnrton  K.  Axe 

L.Loftin 

Wm.McCluskey... 

Wm.Shelton 

David  Tense 

Charles  Jules 

Henrv  Qninaeh  — 
Hillaire  Crockett . . 
Charles  George  — 

Celestial  Starr 

Peter  Quil  quil  ion . 

JackLnbsh 

BobRainin 

John  Tolensby 

James  Thomas 


Charles  Hillaire 

Sam  Currier 

Ed.  Preston 

Wm.  Adams 

Robert  James 

Thomas  Ewye 

John  Nen  han  Kin. . . 

UniTAH  AND  OUBAT 
AGBMCY,  UTAH. 

UintaA.i 

MiO-  Ju-  P-  Randlett 

J.  A. Muse 

Howard  C.  Reamer. . . 
Geo.Shelledy 


W.M.Wayman. 


G.H.Johnson. 
A.  C.  Dayis. . . 


David  McKay  . . 
Henry  E...^  arris 


Position. 


Compen- 
sation. 


I! 


8 


Pi 


a 

I 

« 


Herder  and 
butolier. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Interpreter. 

Apprentice. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

•  •  •  •  •  uO  «••••• 
>  •  *  •  a  «aU  •••«•• 

•  •  *  ■  >  «Al/  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  «  %&  V  •••««• 

do...... 

»    *     •    •     v^tx^  •    •  •    •    •    • 

•  •  •  •  •  U  V  •*•••• 

»  •  •  •  •  Q V  •••••• 


$720... 
400... 


240 
120 


W.    Agent 
W.    Clerk 
W.    Physician . . 
W.    AddiUonal 
farmer. 

W do 

W do 

I.     Millwright. 

I.     Sawyer 

I.     Judge 

I do 

I do 

A  •       •  •  •  •  •  la  V  •«•••• 

I do 

I do 

A •      •  • «  ■  •  Uw  ■•■«•• 

1 do 

I.  I do 

I.  I do 

1.1  Captain   of 

I      ijolioo. 
I.     Private 

A  •       •  «  •  ■  ■  lAw  •••••• 

A  •       •  •  •  ■  ■  Vft^*  •*•••• 

I do 

A*      •  •  •  •  mU"*  •  •  •  •  • 

j1  •         j    •     •    •    ■    aUO*    •    B    «    •    • 

Xa         ■  •  •  •  adOft  •  •  •  •  • 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 


Act'g  agent. 

aerk 

Physician . . 

Engineer 
and  miller. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Carpenter.. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Carpenter . . 

Issue  clerk, 
acting  in- 
terpreter. 


♦15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1,200... 

900j... 
1,000  ... 

600... 

600... 
600l... 
720,... 
600... 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None. 
1.2001 
1,200, 
1,000 

72o! 

720 
720 


720 


60 


Name. 


t 

s 


UIMTAH    AlfD    OUBAY 
AQBNCT,      UTAH— 

continued. 

ZJintoA— Continued. 

Wm.Wash 

Willie  Reed 


I. 
I. 


Andrew  Frank I. 


William  Taylor. 
John  Murray  . . . 
Bob  Ridley 


Tom  Yanagap — 
Frank  Parriett... 

Dave  Weech 

Frank  Doctor  — 

Ed.Eocheff 

Albert  Chapoose. 

Joe  Warren 

Charlie  Sireech  . . 
Tom  Arrum 


Ouray. 


H.  G.Clark 

W.P.Robinson 

John  McAodrewa  ... 

W.  J.  Burgess 

George  Shepherd  — 

George  F.  Britt 

Abner  Charles  Smith . 

JohnW.Patton 

Ben  New  cow  ree  — 

John  Smith 

Jack  Johnson 

James  Kanopatch 

Albert  Ces  pooch 

Charley  Alhandra . . . 
James  Wyasket 


John  McCook. 
Tim  Elkhart. . 
John  Jones... 
Sam  A  tehee... 
Dick  Wass  ... 
James  Little. . 


UMATILLA  AOBNCT, 
OBBO. 

George  W.  Harper. . , 

John  A.  Gu}'er 

Joseph  T.  Glenn 


Carl  Jensen 

Myron  W.  Briggs. . 

James  Usha  Kite.  . 
Richard  Lon^  Hair 
John  Shomkm 


Thomas  Wike  wike. 

Luke  Minthom 

Jim  Kash  kash 

X.  Lavadore 

Wet  Coyote 

GuH  Comoyer 

Gilbert  Minthom 

Frank  Pale  net  hi  hi. 
John  Che  qu  un  in  . . . 


Compen 
sation. 


Position. 


I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Herder 

Carpenter's 

apprentice. 
Brksmith'a 

apprentice. 
Bhicksraith. 
Stableman  . 
Captain  of 

police: 
Private  .... 
..  ..do...... 

..  ..do 

. .  ..do...... 

•  *  •  •  llv*  •  •  •  •  • 

.  ...do 

■  •  •  •  WKw  •««<••<• 

■  •    •   •  «&  V  ••••«* 

•  •  •  •  U  w  ••••«* 


P^HH/t  •  •  • 

60'... 
120... 


Clerk 

Phvsician . . 
Chiefherder 
Blacksmith 
Carpenter . . 

Farmer 

. ...  -do 

Carpenter . 
Asst.  herder 

.  ....do 

Laborer 

Apprentice. 

. ....do 

Interpreter. 
Captain  of 

police. 
Sergeant . . . 

Private 

do 

>  •  •  •  •  %A^/  •••••• 

>  •  •  •  >UO«  fli  •  •  •  » 
»  •  •  •  •  Ow  •••••• 


Agent 

Clerk 

Carnenter 
and  wheel- 
wright. 

Blacksmith. 

Teamster 
and  laborer. 

Judffe 

Captain  of 

police. 
Private 

•  •  •  vU'r*  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  U  V  *  m  m  m  m  m 

«  •  •  •  VA^^  ■  V  •  •  •  • 

....do 

...  .do...... 

•  •  •  ■  ^1%*  •••••■ 

•  •  •  •UO»»**  •• 

....do 


1,200 

1,200 

900 

720 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


720 
900 
720 
480 
480 
480 
150 
60 
240 


60 


1,200 
900 
720 


720 
480. 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


>  Also  treaties  of  October  7, 1863,  and  March  2,  1868,  and  5  per  cent  Ute  interest  fund. 
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EMPLOYED   IN  THE   FIELD,  JUNE  80,   1896,   UNDER  ACT    OF  AIJGUST  15,   18M,  AND 

OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continiied. 


Name. 


UNION    AOBNCT, 
XND.  T. 


Dew  M.  Wisdom 

J.  Fentress  Wisdom. 

W.  F.  Wells 

Thomas  R.  Knight... 


W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 


J.W.  EUis L 

Alfred  McCoy I. 

B.Cobb '  I. 

IS.  1, .  Jveii.a  ••..•••••  •  X. 

Joseph  Ward I. 

Simp  Bennett 

ChuK  ulesa... 


Wiley  Mcintosh 
C,  W.  Plammer 

C.R.  Rider 

John  C.  West.. 
John  R.  Willey 


I. 

I. 

John  Childers '  I. 

Georee W.Elder I. 

Tan^  Folsom I. 

DonJ.  Folsom I. 

Scott  Gentry I. 

Shelly  Keys.... I. 

l! 

1. 

I. 

I. 

Mark  Bean |  I. 

£. C.Crittenden I. 

Richard  Crittenden . .    I. 

Cabin  Miller I. 

John  L.Brown I. 

R.  L.  Bunge I. 

Thomas  Grayson —  I. 
Samuel  C.  Childers..  1. 
Harrison  Foreman ...    I. 

VALBNTIKB   SHIPPING 
STATION.  NEBR. 

John  T.  Oglesby W 


J.  T.  Keeley W 


Compen- 
sation. 


WABM    SPRINGS 
AOBNCT,  OBEG. 

Lieut.  C.W.Farber.. 
Edward  C.  Godwin  . . 
Commodore  P.  Rich- 
ards. 

Junior  Parish 

Janien  Stacoona 

Charles  Switsler 

NcnaPatt 

Jerry  HuUiquilla 

Peter  Kalama 

Antwine  Pepino 

Lemuel  Semore 

Joseph  Sidwalder 

Charles  Wewa 

Suppah 

Pipeshee  

James  Pat 

JnmesMushemplah. . 

James  Savrykee. ,. 

IlteOwhl 

WEfiTERN    SHOSHONE 
AOBNCT,  NEV. 

William  L.  Hargroye 
S.W.  Miller  Daniel.. 
W.  McKay  Dongan. . 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 


Position. 


i 


04 


Agent 

Clerk 

Asst.  clerk. 
Captain   of 

police. 
Llentenant. 

>  •  •  •  •VA%'*  •  •  •  «  • 

Sergeant . . . 

do 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

»  ■  «  •  •C4"»  •  •  •  •  - 

do 

do 

do 

■  •  •  •  •  U"  ••■••■ 

>  •  •  •  ■  U\/  «••«*• 

>  ••  *  •II €#••■•*• 

■  •  •  *  •  «&v  ••*«•■ 

do 

•  •   a   •   •UIi'm  •  •  •  •  « 

■  •<••>  U  V  «*•••• 
»  m  m  m    a  \M%9  •■«••• 

do 

»   •  «  •   •  Uw  •••••■ 

t  m  m  •  m%M^9  •**«•• 

k  •  *  •  •  ^A^'  •«•*•• 

•  «   •    •   •  U  w  •••••• 


ReceiT  i  n  g 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 

Asst.  re- 
ceiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 


Act'gagent. 
Clerk 


$1,600 

1,200 

900 


Physician . . 

Sawyer 

Judge 

Teamster  .. 

Judge 

do 

Blacksmith . 
Captain  of 
police. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  U w* • • • *  • 

•  »  •  •  «  Caw  ■•■•■■ 

. . . . .do. ... . . 

do 


1,200 
600 


$15 

15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None 

800i 
90(1 

720 


000 


Agent , 

Clerk 

Physician . 


8 

25 

8 

8 

is 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


8 

& 


Compen- 
aation. 


Poaition. 


WBSTBRN    SHOSHONE 
AOBNCT,  NBV.— cont'd .  > 

W.  T.  Simth W. 

J.  A.  Granger ]  W. 

Sam  Hamev i  I. 

Frank  Smith !  I. 

Charley  Wines 1  1. 

Samuel  Fat '  I. 

Hiram  Price I. 

Robert  Ruby I. 

Charles  Tliacker *  I. 

George  Washington . .    I. 

Will&m  Ruby I. 

Samuel  Golconda ....    I . 

Charles  Damon ,  I. 

Charles  Mingo '  I. 

Johnny  Dare I. 

Johnny  Pronto I . 

I 

WHTTE  EARTH  AGENCT,  ' 
MUfN.  I 

Robert  M.  Allen W. 

Robert  J.  Holland  . . . '  W. 
Edwards.  Hart W. 


Thomas  F.  Mulhane . 

George  S.  lusher 

William  Leeroing — 
Thomas  Sweeny .... 
John  C.Lawler  * 


W.  P.  Hebard 

C.  E.  Kcmsch 

Arnold  A.  Ledeboer 
H.  Borup 


A.  J.  Mcintosh 

George  A.  Morison  .. 

G.  W.  Stevens 

Daniel  S.  Morrison . .'. 
Lawrence  Roberts . . . 
Paul  M.  Fairbanks  .. 

David  Mc  Arthur 

Truman  Beaulieu 

John  Beaulieu 


1,500 

900 

1.000 


J.  E.  PerrauU 

Mart  Brauchard 

John  Chnretle 

William  Bonga 

Alex  Jordan 

Peter  Graves 

Alexie  Gumeau  

Gay  bay  gah  bow 

James  King 

Peter  Parker 

William  Martin 

Winflt'ld  Smitli 

Edward  Tanner 

PaulVillibrun 

Kay  qua  tah  be  tting 
Ne  goo  e  gwon  abe. . 

Pec  he  ko  shig 

George  Bassett , 

Archie  Mc  Arthur. . . 

Joe  Bcllant^r 

Kay  she  bnli  wo  say. 

Nay  ay  tab  nub 

Beinah  squash 


For 'd  agent. 
Blacksmith. 

Judge 

do 

do 

Mail  carrier 

Farmer 

do. . 

Captain 
police. 
Pnvate  - 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


• 

ja 

• 

** 

a 

9 

k» 

a 

u 

t^ 

9 

a 

^ 

P^ 

of 


Agent 1,800... 

Clerk I  1,200... 

Physician  j  1,200  ... 
and  over-  I 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

1. 

I-  I 
I.  I 

I.  I 
1. 

1 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


seer. 
Physician . . 

do 

Blacksmith. 

do 

Overs'rand 

farmer. 
For'd  agent. 

Asst.  clerk. 
Supt.   log- 
ging- 

Asst.  clerk. 
For'd  agent. 
Asst.  eiffk. 
Blacksmith. 
Teamster... 

do 

Interpreter. 

Additional 

farmer. 

Blacksmith. 

Teamster.. . 

Int«M-preter. 

Teamster... 

Interpreter. 

Blacksmith . 

Captniu   of 

police. 
do 

Sergeant . . . 

do 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1, 200  . . 
1,200,.. 

720  -. 

720.. 
1,000  .. 


....    10 

j  10 

900... 
....  100 


....100 
600  ... 

....t  10 
600  .. 
720  .. 
360., 
3G0.. 
240.. 

....    75 


720 

3001. 

240l. 

300,. 

240. 

720L 


75 


X>   I .  .  .  •  .uO.  •  •  •  •  • 


•••••< 


15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

lo 

10 
10 
10 


EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN    SERVICE. 
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EMPLOYED   IN 


THE  FIELD,  JUNE  30,    1895,   UNDER  ACT   OF  AUGUST  15,   1894,  AND 
OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— r^ntinned. 


Name. 


Wnm  ■ABTH  AOKVCY, 

MINN.— oontinaed. 

Joseph  Joardan    — 

MarkHart 

Roman  Perraolt 

LouiiiPeabody 

Ah  sin  ewe  ne  n« 

Abraham  Vlsnor 


John  Rabbitt. I 


ign< 
f.. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


I»h  qnay  gah  bow. . 


Joseph  Charette 


gat 
hai 


TAKIMA    AGENCY, 
WASH. 


I. 
I. 


Lewis  T.Erwin W. 

J.L.Banks W. 

Albert  Wllgas W. 

H.  ERamsauer W. 

R.I.  Watson W. 


Martin  Doyle W. 

Frank  Rodenbeok...  W. 

Stick  Joe I  I. 

Thomaa  Gree <  I. 

Eneas |  I. 

Joe  Flannery I. 

Hampton  Lumley...    I. 
Walter  Charley 


Peter  Elickitat. 


I. 


Charles  Miller I. 

Stephen  Allen {  I. 

James  Warpah '  I. 

William  NehemUh..    I. 

Taylor  Martin |  I. 

James  HolomoD I. 


Wniiam  Zack 


TANKTON  AGENCY, 
8.  DAK.  > 


James  A.  Smith. 

C.  B.  Persons 

R.H.Roes 

F.H.  Craig 

J.  Brown 

C.  S.  Bnsh 


I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


C.  F.  Plcotte I. 

F.  Lrraan I. 

E.  Sherman I. 

S.Packard I. 


W.  Bean 

L.  Claymore.. 

J.  Butcher 

J.Gray 

S.  C.  De  Fond. 

M.Leeds 

M.  Arnold.. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


&Antelope '  I. 

P.  St.  Pierre L 


J.LittleElk 

H.  Redlightening 

C.H.  Kealer 

8.  Spider 

J.Cook 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


I       u 
!      S 

hi 
« 

Pi 


I  Private  ... 

do 

I do , 

do , 

' do 

•  •  •  •  •  «&%/  «  •  •  •  •  I 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  «ft^^  •••*«< 

•  •  •  ft  •%•!/•  •  •  •  •  < 


a 
o 

B 


Agent $1,800... 

Clerk 1,100   .. 

Physician..  1,200... 
Engineer...,  840 ... 
Carpenter  i      840  ... 

and  wag-  | 

on  maker. 
Additional  .......    75 

fanner. 

Miller '      810... 

Judge 1 5 

do ' I    5 


Blacksmith .       840... 

Sawyer '      840  .. . 

Teamster   25 

and  laborer.' 

Captain  of  15 

police. 

Priyate... 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •UV«  •  •  •  • 


I 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

Snpt.shops. 

Farmer 

Additional 
farmer. 

Interpreter 

Paintei 

Tinsmith  .. 

Wagon  ma- 
ker. 

Carpenter. . 

Blacksmith. 

Butcher 

Apprentice . 

Issue  clerk . 

Judge 

do 

Additional 

farmer. 
Apprentice. 
Teamster  .. 
Asst  clerk. 

Groom 

Carpenter.. 


1,600 

1,200 

1,2U0 

900 

900 


75 


240, 
300, 
UOO, 
300 

300 
400 
120 
00 
720 


10 
10 
10 


480! 


$10 

J' 
lO 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


60|... 
800,...  i 

....  60 

8oo;...  ! 

300... 


Name. 


YANKTON  AGENCY, 

8.  DAK.— continued. 


B.  Cloud 

J.  B.  Coumoyer 


F.  T.  Brunot  . 

J.Picotte 

George  Drip«.. 
Albion  Hitlka. 


D.  Brunot. 


White  Dog 

F.  Cetan , 

Wliitc  Butfalo 

P.  Hepana 

Stephen  Cloudelk — 
Edgar  Lee 

NEW  YORK  WARE- 
HOUSE, NEW  YOBK, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  D.  Graves 

HenryM.  Galnee . . . . 

John  Doran 

Halsey  R.  <  i  raves 

Louis  F.  Robare 

Francis  J.  McCor- 
mack. 

CHICAGO  WAREHOUSE, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dewitt  C.  Cregier . . . 
Mark  Good 


INDL/IN  SERVICE,  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS. 

Indian  inspecton. 


PanlF.Faison. 


Province  McCormick 
Clinton  C.  Duncan . . . 

John  W.  Cailraan 

James  McLaughlin.. 

Special  Indian  agents. 

William  H.Abie 


Simri  R.  Murphy 

John  Lane 

Marcus  D.  Shelby  — 
James  G.  Dickson — 

Board 0/  Indian  Com 
missionert. 

Merrill  E.  Gates 
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>  Also  treaty  of  April  19, 1858. 


I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


i 


a 

a 


Blaeksmith 
Additional 

farmer. 
. .  .do 

. . .  .do 

Saddle  and 

harness 

maker. 
Captain  of 

police. 
Private  . 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

..  .do... 

...do... 

..  .do... 


$300 
720, 

720' 
480 
480 
300 


Snpt.  ware- 
house. 
Chief  clerk. 

Porter 

Clerk 

.  a  •  .  «00  *••••. 

do 


2,000 
1,600 


$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


75 
75 

75 

75 


Snpt.  ware- 
house. 

Clerk  and 
inspector. 


150 
125 


Inspector  in 
the  field. 

•    •    •    •  t.1  V  *    •    •    •     •    • 

...  .do 

'  •  •  •  •  U  V  ••■••• 
•  •  •  ■  •  U  V  •••••• 


w. 

Special   In- 

dian agent 
in  the  field. 

w. 

•  *  •  •  ■  (lU  •••••• 

w. 

•  •  •  •  .ilO*  •  •  •  •  • 

w. 

•    •    •    •    >  K  V  a    •   •    •    •    • 

w. 

•    «   •   a    •  Iftvi  •••••• 

Chairman 
Indian 
commis- 
sioners in 
the  field. 


2.500 

2.500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 


2.000 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


None. 
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EMPLOYEES   IK   INDIAN   SEBVICE. 


EMPLOYED   IX 


THE   FIELD.    JUNE  30.   1805,   rXDER  ACT  OF  AUGUST  15.  18W.   AND 
OTHER  LAWS  KOTED-ContiaiMd. 


Name. 


PoAiUon. 


DCDIAir  8KSV1CB,  MIS- 
CKLLANBOCft—  COD . 

Board  of  Indian  Coin- 
miu<4mer«— CoDt'd . 


E-WhittlMey 


CoiDp«D-  ^ 

sation.     ! 


i 


a 

o 


&4 


u 


W. 


Albert  K.  Smiley. . . . |  W. 

William  H.  Lyon ,W. 

Joeepli  T.  Jacobrt —  W. 
WiUkmD.  Walker.. 'W. 

PhiUp  C.Garrett W. 

Darwin  R.  Jamcu —  W. 
Bt.  Rev.  Henry  B.    W. 
Whipple. 


Secretary  to  If2,000: 

Indian 

commis- 

aionera  in 

tlie  field. 
CommJsn'r.. 

•  •  •  •  •  «J^r  •««••< 

•  •  •  •  ■  1.1  ^F  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  ■%l^r*  ■  ■  •   ■  ■ 

•  •  «  •  •  Ul'  •••••■ 

•  •  •  •  •  Uv  •*•••« 

•  •  •  •  •  %l  V  •••••• 


I 


None.: 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None.! 


W.   Soptirr<ga*    2,700 
tion.  I 


W.  Snpt.  irriga- 
tion. 


W.  Special  agent 


Onw  Ptmivatien, 
M<mt. 

Walter  H.Graree.... 

Navajo  JUserviUian, 
N.Mex. 

Edward  C. Vincent.. 

Spteial  aaent  to  re- 
move   Upper    and 
MiddU  Bands    of 
Spokane     Indians 
to  Coeurd'AUne. 

George  H.  Newman . . 

Special  agent  for 
Medawakanton 
Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota. 

Robert  B.  Henton 

Special  agent  for  al- 
lotment of  lands  in 
setfcraUy  to  the 
Siovx  Nation  qf 
Indians. 


Sylvan  Winter t  W.  Special  agent 

Physician  in  charge  ' 
of  UAnse  Indians  ' 
in  Michigan.  \ 

3m.  G.  Turner,  H.  D 

Special  agents  to  al- 
lot lands  in  several- 
ty io  Indians. 

Bernard  Amtzen .... 


2,500,.. 


•« 


$5 


W.  Special  agent 


8 


W.    Physician..      700 


Henry  J.  A  ten 

Helen  P.  Clsrke 

George  C.  Crager 

John  W.Clark 

Henry  W.  Patton 

John  K  Rankin 

CharleB  W.  Tnrpin  . . 
William  A.  Winder.. 
Charles  E.  Worden  . . 
Claude  N.  Bennett. . . 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Allotment 

agent. 
. ... .do...... 

do 

. . . . .  do 

. ...  .do 

. .. . .do 

. . .  ..do 

do 

.  ....do...... 


*8 
•8 
*8 
*8 
*8 
*8 
•8 
*8 
*8 
•8 


Name. 


s 


Poaitioo. 


I5DIAN   8KKVICB.  MIS-  , 
CELLAXEOU8 — COU . 

Commiwioners  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Museogee(or  Creek), 
and  Seminole  In- 
dians. 

Archibald  L.lklcKen- 

non. 
Henry  L.  Dawes  — 
Frank  C.  Armstrong. 
Thomas  B.  Cabaniss  . 
Alexander  B.  Mont* 

gomery. 

Commissioners  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the 
Vncoinpaghre  Uts 
Indians  qf  Utah. 

William  &  Davis  .... 

S.S.  Scott 

Timothy  A.  Byrnes . . 

Conimissionerg  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the 
Southern  Vie  In- 
dians in  Colorado. 


Compen- 
satfon. 


W.    Commiss'r 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


..do 

.  .do 


♦5,000. 

5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


W. 
W. 
W. 


.MO.. 

. .  .do.. 
..do.. 


Meredith  H.  Kidd 
Julius  Schultse... 
David  F.  Day 


W.  . 
W.  . 
W.  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


•10 
*10 

(♦) 


w.  . 
w.  . 
w.  . 

I 


,-10 
*10 
•10 


Commistioners  to 
select  and  appraise  * 

PuyalUtp  lands. 

Ross  J.  Alexander...  W do. 

James  J.  Andert*on  ..  W do. 

John  W.  Ren f roe W do. 

Commission«r$  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the 
Chivpe^ca  Indiant 
in  Minnesota. 

Benjamin  D.Williams  W do *10 

J.  Montgomery  Smith  W do !*10 

MelvinR.  Baldwin  ..  W do *10 

Commissionsrs  to  ne-  \ 

Jotiate  ^cith  the  Bel-  ' 
nap  and  BlacJ^eet 
Indians. 


. .  .do 


George  B.  Orinnell .. .  W. 
William C. Pollock...  W. 
Walter  M.  Clements  .  W. 

Special  agent  to  ex- 
amine and  report 
condition  cf  Digger 
Indians  in  Cal\for- 
nia.  j 

George  B.  Cosby W. '  Special  agt.| 

Special  agent  to  pur- 
chase landt  for  A  b- 
sentee  Wyandotte 
Indians.  I 

R.  B.  Armstrong W. , do. 

Surveyor  at  Xez  Per-  ' 

ce»  Agency,  Idaho. 

James  Stuart W.    Surveyor...*  1,200' 


•10 

I(t) 
♦10 

I 


8 


•Per  day. 


tNone. 


POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Population,  Civiuzation,  Bsuatocs, 
Tahl4  rtlalitig  to  population,  irtu,  tntdligemet,  dwMi»g;  anS  »Kb- 


Cfttorado  Jfixr  Agmt)/. 


CbtBwhatvit 


Plm>.  Oil*  Rtver  ReMrratlDn .... 
UarlcopmOlU  Rlvsr  K»emtion 
UaHcoju,  Idalt  Klver  RHerralion 
Fimi.  Skit  RWer  R«erT*tlOD  .... 
PspaKo.OIUBi'BdRviieri'BtloD--.. 


iian  Cartoa  Affmt^- 

Coyotciro  Auche 

SiD  UtrlM  Apacha 

Touts  Apacba  . . 
—  leHoanlaln 


WblteU 


/mKmu  to  Ariitna  M 


Bodpa  Volby  Agcney. 


OahnUJa 

lMe«iiMM» 

AgnaCalleDte.. 


id  Mume  Laokie. , . 


s 

5.:: 

I» 

u 

a 

M 

....1 

10.  MM 

2.oai 

aw 

Id 

m 

aoo 

M 

10 

'.J , 

10'    a  SI       S 

1           i 

am 

1    i   ' 

7.  aw 

ato 

1.00* 

IST| W»'    00 

IM 

t 
1 

'< 

3N 

2.900 

3U 

300 

i 

(1 

i 

*K 

102 

a  SDK 

.. 

4*0 

. 

M 

il 

.m 

.» 

300 

i 

.1:1 

I,  MB 

H9 

a.(»i 

2.0S2 

1 

-OT 

» 

I3S 

•^ 

», 

-" 

IS 

125 

■ 

ea 

liTakan  tnm  nport  at  Im(  year. 
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Vital,  and  Criminal  Statistics. 
$menee  of  /ndiaNi,  togeilier  milk  rtli^u$,  vital,  and  eritNlitaf  ilalUlie*. 


aviuu. 

BiuaiorB. 

"1 

-:         V.TAI. 

™.. 

.^ 

PtTOtataf 

■rl«a. 

1       , 

i: 

AmiHuit  con 

ITIIMW  by  reli 

gloiuand 

Dtber  MK<etlM. 

ill 

liij 

kinirditr 

Indian  cHm- 

, 

i 

hi 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

h 

S  5 

1 
J 

1 

I 

i 

1 
1 

W.... 

so 

]          ! 

....L...I ».;  It 

i    ■ 

, 

1       1 

H 

1 

«» 

j 
1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

t    la    13 

1 

1 

'  1 

(*) 

1 

1 

: 

! 

)1W 

1     1 

■  i  1  •  ' 

1 

, 

,1  , 

1 

SOO      1 

...J  »■ «... 

,1,1 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 


Population,  Civiuzation,  Religious, 
Table  relating  to  popuUUiaUf  dress,  intelligeHce,  dwelUt^fe,  aud  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Citiseno'  dress. 


a 
o 


CALIFORNIA— continued . 

Indians  in  Cal^omia  not  under  an 
agent. 


Wichnmni,  Eaweah,  and  others. 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Vte  Agency . 


MoacbeUte 

Capota  Ute 

Wiminachi  Ute 


FLORIDA. 


Seminole. 


IDAHO. 

Fort  HaU  Agency. 


Bannock. 
Shoshone 


Lemhi  Ayeney. 

Bbosbone,  Bann^k,  and  Sheepeater 

,  Nez  Perc/  Agency. 
Nez  Perc6 

Indians  in  Idaho  not  under  agent. 

Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Kootenai^ 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Quapaw  Agency. 


Peoria 

OtUwa 

Quapaw 

Atodoc 

Seneca 

Eastern  Shawnee . 

Miami 

Wyandotte 


Union  Agency. 


Cherokee . . 
Chickasaw. 
Choctaw... 

Creek 

Seminole... 


IOWA. 

J$ae  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi.. 


«0,905 


209) 
193l> 
680,) 


5651 


433/ 
1,007;$ 


48A 


1,737 


a  533 


179', 

164; 

232 
54^ 

288| 
88] 
80 

297! 


25.388 

rfC.OOO 

17.819 

13,803 

2,900l 


398 


o 


53| 


73 


720 


179 

104 

232 

54 

288 
88 
86 

297 


t 


CIVIUSCATIOK. 


M:s    I  Dwelling  honses. 


£ 

i 

o 

o 

M 
IT 

c 
P 

ce 

Mi* 

•3 


•8 
s  3 
•g'E 

So 

•o  « 
as 


0 

1^ 


c 


m 

a  . 

•  *■    ,    — 


a 


127 


275 


350       1, 110 


9 


125 


31 


150, 


6 


79 


185 


40 


750       345 


550 

I 

I 

25' 

1 

I 
500, 


111 


25 


1 
103 

0139 

107 

23 

c208 

e34 

e02 

c209] 

el50 

144' 

140) 

25 

245 

28 

65, 

250 


18 

80 

60 

1 

5' 

3 

e, 

3 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


c250i     c46      el35  li 

b  Not  reported. 


a 

e 


•a 
a 


31 


121! 


•OS  •  •  •  • 


350' 


42 

2 

30,       1 

52       7 

221.... 

08.... 

20.... 

60 . .. . 

03 

*  •  •  • 

«7 


RELIGIOUS,  VITAL,  AND   CRIMINAL   STATISTICS. 
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Vital,  and  Criminal  Statistics— Continued. 

of  IndianSf  together  with  religioM^  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


CIVILIZA- 

Tioif— cont'd 


RBUOIOUS. 


MARI- 
TAL. 


VITAL. 


Per  cent  of 
subsist-      Mission- 
enc«  ob-        aries. 

tained  by— 


!S     ,««  .ia 

,«  «  2 "S , 9 
^' c  -'a 

C.2«  tG'C 


^•2 

2  3 


a^2 


-a 


s  1 


a 

.a 

s 
c 

I 

a 


Amount  con- 
tributed by  reli- 
gions and 
other  societies. 


CRIMINAL. 


& 

a 

2 

s 
.a 


a 
o 


3 

.a 


u 

I 

as 

V 

tx 

c3 


a 


a 
X 

9 


> 

s 


Indians 
kille<l  dur- 
ing year. 


'Indian  crim- 
inals 
prosecuted. 


1,1 


>» 

n 


PQ 


4B 


t-t    IS 

>>  '5 

ii     ©S 
s=      ^  a 

«       3  o 
«       O 


OB 

ja 


5      ja       oj 
t;      w      -^ 


I 


s 

8 


u 
.a 


©      — 


PQ 


20     60     20       1 


(fc) 


19     16 1 1     ..      1 


100....       li       1 


$350  all,  000 


35 


30 


96 


30     35. 


,    ■  !  '  ;  ^ 

2,500 20'    31 


20     50, 


25!    27 


1'      900       5 


.1....L 


15 


100 
100 
100 
80' 
100 
100, 
lOOl 
100 


20 


4*. 

1, 
3 

1 

4'. 
2. 


ail. 

c35; 

cll9 

<*33 

53' 

4 

e50>. 
95, 


2 
2 
1 
4 
2 


1,500 


200 
500' 
403 
200 
300 
115 
15U 
520 


12       9 


1 


2 
3 


6 

13 

2i 
5' 

2 

4 

6 


1  .... 

10.... 

3  .... 
lO'... 
3| . . . , 
2'... 

51..., 


1       1 


45 


I 


5;#6o I    21 — :    (6) 

0  Figures  given  last  year  erroneous. 


(6)       ....!....!    20.    15... 
d  Exclusive  of  negroes. 


I 


2j.., 
I*  Annuity  payment. 


POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Population,  CiviLiZATiotr,  Reuqioos, 
Table  relating  to  populaUom,  drtit,  inttUigetiot,  AwtlHngi,  and  niMdalM 


UuiiHe(orClirlitl«i).. 


L'Adh  Uld  Vieiii  de  S 
CblppewftatSwIiui  V.  S' 

Black  Rliar 

Pa(t>wat«nleiirHn»n 
OttRWftuid  Chippewa. 


WlkUtEarlh  Apenc)/. 

ItlMlulppl  CIKppewB,  White  Eartli . 
HlwlwippI   Chippewa.  White    Oak 


Point 


MiBalnlpnl  Cliippawa,  Onll  Lnke... . 
Ml««lMipplChipi»wo.MllleLM.... 

Bed  Lake  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chlpp-wa 

Leech  Lake  fnUeer  Chippewa 

Caaa  Lake  and  Wlnntblgaebuh  Cb<p- 

OHerTaU'piiliiger  Chippewa 

Imi  do  Lao  Chippewa 


Blac^ffet  AffmEy. 
BUokreet,  Blood,  and  Plegao . 
Oroic  Agtniy. 


^^t^Ur^. 

.^,:r"^"•' 

^** 

Chariot's  b*nil 
For 

f  iTiii.w:.'. 

sn    I 


a  Taken  trtaa  raport  of  last  ;ear. 
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Vital,  and  Criminai.  STA-riBTice-Continned. 
of  /adiflNt,  togtkiter  wilA  reli^OM,  dial,  and  oriminal  ttatUHa—CoatiaaaA. 


rlliutsilbTn 


3i,  r 
1  '-!ll  I 


2|        K       I  . . 

S[         I)'. ...'.. 


]»       3      13.  MO 


2,«ii)| I   ]0|....i   jel   M|....'....j I 

c  IS  stbsT  wfalta  crimiDkls  iMiDg  pFOHMUttid. 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION^ 


Population,  Civilization,  Beligioits, 
Table  relating  to  popaUUion,  dre^tj  intelligenoCf  dwellinge,  and  eubeislence 


CnriLUATION. 


^a 


Citisens*  drem. 


& 


-;3    \  Dwelllcj;  liotweft. 


Kame  of  ftgency  and  tribe. 


a  ^ 


9 


§ 


0 

c 


o 


I 


■  9 

a 


u 

0 

SD 

a 


•3  S        rs  ® 


>»o 


•gJS       =  p 


a 

el 

A 
C 


MONT  AHA— continued . 
JV)rt  Peck  Ageruy. 


s 

a 


YanlitounaiB 
Asainniboine 


^•^J!^    1,992; a335 


Tongtu  River  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne 1 ,  333 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency. 

Winnebago i      1,208 

Omaha 


00^      1,243        64 


300 


34 


34| 


6011      3 


240 


Santes  Agency. 


Santee  Sionx 

Santee  Sioux  of  Flandrean 
Ponca  In  Nebraska 


1.182 


980 
808! 
211! 


608 
650 


980 
308 
211' 


600       400 
5321      410; 


755 

215, 

88 


550 
475 


440 

155 

12 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 

Pah-Ute,  at  Pyraraid  Lake. 
Pah-Ute,  at  Walker  Kiver. 


Wettem  Shoihone  Agency. 


Shoahoue 
Pi-Ute... 


590'^ 


408; 
2iuk 


1,104 


618 


164 


600 


103 
307 


250i 
52 

38. 

I 
I 


38 


8 


ro 


462 


12 


Indiana  in  Nevada  not  under  an  agent.]  a  6, 815' . 

NEW  MEXKH). 
McMcalero  Agency.  ' 

Heacalero  Apache ,         453i 

Pueblo  Agency. 


Pueblo 

J icarilla  Apache. 


8,536 
845 


117  12         90 


200!      3,.'i00    n8(K) 
30*  815         05 


98 


15 


(h) 


38 


a2,055 

40 a210: 


NEW  YORK. 
Neu>  TorhAgeiury. 

AUeeany  Reserve : 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Cattaraugus  Reserve: 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Cayuga 


893  > 

73ll 

I 

1.2981) 
3l(> 

a  Taken  fVom  last  year's  report. 


966 


510 


700 


2L 


1.463 1,00<>     1,200 


302.. 


400 


6 -Not  reported. 
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Vital,  axd  Cbimixal  Statistics —Continued. 

of  IndkMSf  togethtr  with  r^ligioHSf  viiulf  and  criminal  $tati0tU'» — Con  tinned. 


CIVILIZA- 
TION—cont'd 

Per  cent  of 
Bubeist- 
ence  ob- 
tained by— 


RBLiaiOUS. 


MABI- 
TAL. 


VITAL. 


oRnnNAL. 


h: 


i1 


If 

.1 


.2- 

tc 


9 

o 


a- 


a 

a 

a 
>  a 


o  ** 


Miuion- 
aries. 


Amount  con- 
tribnted  by  reli- 
gious and 
other  societies. 


« 


25   .... 


10  '.. 


75 


90 


3 


90  '. 
100   . 


10 


li.... 
1.... 


SOI... 
1001.. 
70.. 


50i 


301 


6 


Indians 
killed  dur- 
ing year. 


,o      a 


S 

fi 


« 
s 

s 


Indian  crim- 
inals 
prosecuted. 


pa 


10>    92     90       1 


49     16 


I 


us    M    .     ^       5 

•9              ?s        * 

M 

■  1  ,»i  s 

«A 

s 

i 

"13 

s 

> 

s 

1 

>i 

5        hw       ^ 

>* 

u% 

p^ 



r 

1 

n 

... 

1 

j 

8 

i 
•   *  •  • 

P4 
g 


I  I 


4211      5,  $15,155 
187;      2 


29     23 

i;    67     55 


2  31  28, 
.  9  7 
1     11       5 


I        I 


821    28l    lOL... 


75. 


25 


2Si     16 


1  ... 


16 


1        I 


12 


2.... 
7.... 


2 
6 


5     90 


100 
38 


67... 


11. ...i    (b)        23 


(5) 


001    10.... 


90 


10.... 


1'....!      166 


275 


81      4,650      {h) 


8i      (<J) 


975 


a 


6 


15     18       2 


33     30 


29     36 


48     70!       1.. 


I         I 


.     *!• 


1 
1 


'       I 


elfew  York  State  expended  during  the  year  $31,609  for  supporting  public  schools  and  an  orphan 
asylum  for  Indians  on  Uie  various  reservations. 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 


PopCLATiOK,  Civilization,  Rkligiops, 
Table  relating  to  population,  dte—,  inteUigenct,  dwellimg;  and  euhoieteuce 


rmuxATioic. 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CitiseDft*  drcM. 


^9 

H  O 


i 


Dwelling  booeea. 


0 

o 


o 


O 


mw  YORK— continued. 
Xew  York  Agencjf—Cout'inueA. 

Oneida  Reaerve : 

Oneida 

Onondaga  Reserve : 

Onondaga 

Oneida 


Cavnga 


St. Regis  Resene : 

St.  RegiH 

Tonawanda  Reserve ; 

Seneca 

Cayaga 

Tnscarora  Reserve : 

TuDcarora 

Onondaga 


179 

385) 
87  > 

1,105 

500/ 
20S 

378 


17» 


479 


I 


78; 
45^ 


1,105. 
520^. 

423 


NORTH  CAROUKA. 

Ea9tem  Cherokee  Agency. 

Eastern  Clierokee  in  Onalla  Bound- 
ary and  Grabani  and  Cnerukee  couu 
tieH 

Eastern  Cberolcee  el»ewbere a  1,414 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency. 


1. 47»      1, 4791 


Sionx 

Turtle  Mountain  Cliippewa: 

FuUblood !  4.^^  I    ,  o-o 

Mixedblood ,  1.728s    '•**^ 

Mixed  blood  on  re^ene,  bat  not  ,  | 

recognized  by  commiMHion  of  1892  I  175 


1.021       1.015 

281^ 


Fort  Berthold  Agency. 

Arickaree 

Gr6«  Ventre 

Mandan 

Standing  Jiock  Agency. 

Sioux,    Yanktouai,    flnnkpapa,  and 
Blackfeet  bands 


1,032 


2;o4e<      •^ 


1,037 

1,507 

226 

498 


453 


1,9«5 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheytnne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

Kimca  Agency. 

Kiowa 

C'oniancbe 

Apache 

Caddo  

Keechie 

Delaware 

To  waconic 

Waco 

Wichita 

a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year 


420 
481 
265 


3,763 


3,650* 


1 

t 


o 

s 

a 


e  g 

'I 


u 
C 


u 
a 


it 


9 

1 


I   i 


•OS 
•  ^    '  SB     .©5   I    1 


I 


a. 


50 

its' 

I 

300- 

I 
255 

260 


as 

s 

&    i 

130 

1 

( 

325 

1 

.*.... . 

-3 
a 

£ 

I 
I 

'9 


376 


6 
150 


160 

700 


500 
350 

306 


497 


75 
900 


420 
481' 
265 


118 


372'      1,1161       120 


106 

114 

39 


37 


3 

is! 


975 


580 


116 

112 

47 


550 


500 


30[ 
7 
3 


S72 


150 


16... 


no'.. 

220 
151 

1201 


.    I 


403^ 


233; 
S15 


2 


102 

109 

60 


1    1,000 


125 


850 


17 


8 


8 
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Vital,  and  Criminal  Statistics— Con tinueci. 

of  Indians,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  «<a<t«^tc«— Continued. 


CIVIUZA-     I 

TioN— cont'd 


RBUOIOU8. 


MARI- 
TAL. 


VITAL. 


CRIMINAL. 


Per  oent  of 
sabsist-     |MiMioD< 
enee  ob-     I   aries. 

Uined  by—  I 


•»  di     Pj«  ,5 


e 

s 
« 

a 


Amoant  oon- 
tri  bated  by  reli 

gioan  and 
other  societies. 


B 

ja 

• 

V 

1 

9 

a 

•O 

& 

^ 

a 


.a 

I 

s 


a 
o 

8 

d 


•B 

d 
o 


I   to 
'  .2 

;  ^ 


M  I 

a  , 

•c 

OB 

^  I 

5  . 


c 

5- 


'  Indians 

killed  dnr 

infc  year. 

» 

8 

,        1 

>> 

+ 

"S 

Indian  crim- 
inal 
prosecuted. 


9  I  P 


.a 


s 


!  .2 


d 

ce 

d 

M     . 

o  c  I 

Q' 


d  o 

o 


o 


« 

S 

J3 


o    I  -5 


d 

i 

OB 

u 

1 


,^4 


.d 


105 

I 

817 

I 

loo! 


I),  000       1 


500 


2751 


16 


240'      3     $1,450 


350 


2 


28 


34 


20 


2 


70....'    30       6! 
50     20     .30       2' 


488 


1,600 


6 


1. 745     17 


iwi. 


50 


200 


2,000* 


30 


66 


10 


70 

1 
......  1 

100 

t 

1 

V     •  •  •  • 

1 

40 

25 

1 

9;    13 

1 

145 

2       6,787       1.039 


a  13.      4, 179      (6) 


4,791  375 


15 


16: 


43 
97 


72 
34 


13 

3  <  25 

15 


9       9, 985,      6, 600 


13 
18 
16 


48 
65 


35/ 

nor 


105 


67 


10 
10 


5 


8 


24 


15 


6  Not  reported. 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 


Popt'LATioK,  Civilization,  Bbuoious, 
Table  relating  to  populmtion,  drew,  intelligeiiee,  dwelliugi,  amd  iuheieteHee 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


OKLAHOMA— continued . 
Otntge  Agency. 


Osage. 
Kaw.. 


Ponea,  Patonef,  and  Otoe  Agency. 


PoQca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  MiMOuria. 
Tonkawa 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 


Sac  and  Fox  o(  llisslsnippl 

Iowa 

Abftenlee  Shawnee 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

Citizen  Pottawatomie 


OREGON. 

Orand4  Bonds  Agency. 


Rogne  River. . 

Santian 

Clackama 

Luckamnte . . . 
Cow  Creek... 

Wapeto , 

Mary's  River 
Yam  Hill.... 

Calipooia 

Umpqua 


CIVIUSATION. 


Citisens'  dress. 


I 

o 


o 


OREOOM. 

Elamaih  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc,  Snake  (or  PiUte), 
and  Pitt  River 


Siletr. 


SiUtz  Agency. 
Umatilla  Agency. 


Cax'use 

WaUa  Walla. 
Umatilla 


Warm  Springs  Agency. 


Warm  Springs 

Wasco,  Tenino,  etc. 


Pi.Ut© 

Indiai^  in  Oregon  not  under  an  agent, 
a  Annuity. 


1. 


657{ 
2081 


587 

7io; 

348 
56 


511^ 
05 
575 
271 
753j 


8061 
94i 


311' 

175, 

15 

25 


>    1.800 


Si 

36 
82; 

36 

38 
24! 

88; 


982 


507 


418 


982 


507 


422) 

465 >        250 

2261^ 


5051) 
364;[ 


600 


d600! 

Not  rcportwi. 


I 

e 


s 

e 
d 

e 
.a 


tta 

fl  o 

^i 

a  B 

=  S 
%% 

I- 


Dwelling  houses. 


u  u 

■g    :  •§ 


J.; 

a  >. 


bs    > 


385 
19 


276 

150 

325 

31! 


400 


546' 
74 


260 

275 

113, 

23I 


625  . . 

■  •  .  « 

90 

107.. 

2T5,.. 

1 

»  *  •  • 

5 

300I 

2.. 

•  «  •  •  > 

163 

3 

12! 

561.. 

•  •  ■  • 

5' 

800 


1. 5U0       140 


150       850 


<300 


^500 


175:        380 


300       300         300,  2 


I 
345       300         450  6 


^•9       I 


0 

S 


p. 

s 


i 


6 

c 
0. 
a. 

a 
a 


I  :l 


c  171  whites  arrested. 


360.. 
30.. 


96 

207 

56 

13 


3 
6 
2 


700 


104,      2 


180       4 


130.... 


106.... 


112.... 


BELIGIODD,  VITAL,  AND  CBIMINAL  STATISTICS. 
VnAL,  AN*i>  Criminal  Statistics — ContioDMl. 
of  Indiiitt,  togttktr  wllA  rtiigiout,  vital,  and  criminal  ttalUtict — CoDtinued. 


'  Fwoatef 


1        I 


^  I  i'  1 


i'd 


killtddiii-  Inal* 

Isf  jrur.    ,  ^    proHcutiiil. '  "j 

^5:sii  1  I 
'I  I  !  lil|i|  i 


I       I 
2'    21'    12.. 

.    i 


!      131,      2 ;    »S.MO 

i.J i 

il  Takan  trom  report  of  hut  ytar. 


I      ! 

1     K     22....'... 


(Orere*Uiualad  lutyi: 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Population,  Civiuzation,  Rblioious, 
Table  relaUng  to  populaUon,  dress,  inUlligenoe,  dwellings,  and  subsislence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BruU. 


Lower  Tanktonai  Sioux 
Lower  Bnil6  Sionx 


Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency. 

Blackfeei,  Sans  Arc.    Minnecoqjou, 
and  Two  Kettle  Sionx 


Pine  Ridge  Agency. 


Sioux 

Cheyenne. 


Rosebud  Agency. 

Bml6,  Loafer,  'Waziatiah.  Two  Eet 
tie,  and  Northern  Sioux : 

Agency  district 

Cntmeat  Creek , 

Biack  Pipe  Creek 
Little  White  River 

Butte  Creek 

Ponca  Creek 


Sisseton  Agency. 
SiBseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 

Tankton  Agency. 
Yankton  Sioux , 

TEXAS. 

Indians  in  Texas  not  under  an  agent. 
Alabama,  Cushatta,  and  Muskogee  . . 

UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Uintah  Ute  at  Uintah 

White  River  Ute.  at  Uintah 
Uncompahgre  Ute,  at  Ouray 
White  River  Ute.  at  Ouray 

Indians  in  Utah  not  under  an  agent. 


Pah  Vant . . 
Goship  Ute 


WASHINOTON. 

Colvitte  Agency. 


Colville 

Ceeur  d' Al6ne 


Upper  and  Middle  Spokane  on  Coeur 


Al^ne  Reserve. 


a  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 
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Vital,  akd  Criminal  STATittrics— Contitiiieil. 
of  l»diani,  logelker  iH(A  rfligiout,  rltal,  anil  erintinal  ttalialkt — Contiutied. 
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100 
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ft<0 
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3 
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10 

"i 

13 

1 
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i 

ISS 
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1.00.1 

'■"• 
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17 
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».H» 

1,000 

"■" 

1 

i03S 

j 

so 

1 
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1 

.... 
.... 

i 

il 
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J 

1  r 
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so 

04 

.... 

1.3:» 

23 
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18 

10 
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.0 

1 
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....... 
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POPULATION,  CITILIZATIOM, 


Population,  Civilization,  Rbligiovb, 
Takie  relating  topoptilaHant  dress ^  intelligenee,  dweUm§By  awd  mth^Hienee 


XaiD«  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WASHUfOTON— continued. 

ColvUU  Agency— dmtinnwi. 

Lake 

Lower  Spokane 

Upper  aiid  Middle  Spokane  on  9po- 

Kane  Heeerre , 

Colombia  (Moses*  band) 

Okanogan  

Nez  Perc6  (Joseph's  band) 

If  espeUm  and  &in  Puell 

Calispel 


Keah  Bay  Agetvcy. 

Makah  at  Neah  Bny , 

Makah  at  Wasatch 

Makah  at  Osset 

Makah  at  Suese 

Qaillehnte 

Hob 


2\iyaUvp  Agency. 

Pnyallnp 

CbehaUs 

^isqaally  .«. 

Sqnaxin 

STClallam 

S'Kokomish 

Qninaielt 

Queet 

Georgetown 

Humptnlip 

Oyhut 


JStlaUp  Agency. 

Tulalip 

Madison 

Mnckleahoot 

Swinomish 

Lnninii 


TtMma  Agency. 

Yakima,  Klickitnt,  Wasco,  and  others. 
WildYakimas 


Net  under  an  agent. 
ookaack 


WISCONSIN. 

Chreen  Bay  Agency. 


Oneida 

Menominee 

Stock  bridge  and  Munsee. 


284 
0334 


a  31 3! 


CIVILIIATION. 


Cititens' drees. 

• 

1 

o 

M 

^ 

.•a 

t 

a 

> 

5 

5 

e200 


1,841 

1,286 

508 


284 
334 


1,841 

1,286 

503 


si 

e  0 

•I 


'O         1      ^   « 


1 

35 

I 

48 

1 

3 

149 

5 
164 

137, 
280  . 

3 

106 


50 


240 
71 
33 
35 

100 
91 


45 


525       1,050 


55 
114 

9 

21 

202 

U 
6 


DwMliDg  housee. 


g 

»« 


a  >* 

^5 


S. 

m  u 

f 


3 
2 


9 

12 

1 


115 


50 


305 
105 
57 
601 
193 
173 


100 


2 

12 


185 
35 
62 
53, 

81* 


525 


568 

460 

<;896 


800 

70 

98 

200 

250 


725 


10 


725 
750 
503 


3 

14 

4 


60 


* 

I 

t 

9 

I 


i 

a 


a 


65 

9r 

00 

23 

118 

0 


li 
1 


103 


87 


182 
29 
30 
28 

110 
88 


40 


125 
29 
90 
90 
•5 


109  e 


326 
824 

48, 


8 


.  v» 


a  iBoorreetly  enomerated  last  year 


h  Not  reportedv 


RELIGIOUS,  TTTAL,  ARD    CntUINAL    STATiaTICS. 
VrtAL,  AND  Cbixinal  STATISTICS — Cootiiiued. 
•/  InMmmi,  togtUur  triik  rriijtoM,  vtbU,  and  «rimimil  italitMo^— ContiBneil. 
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POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 


Population,  Civilization,  Rbligious, 
Table  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings^  and  subsistence 


Nftmo  uf  agency  and  tribe. 


CrVTUZATION. 


a 
o 

o 

p. 


Citizens'  dresa. 


o 


W185CXJN8IN— continued. 

* 

La  Pointe  Agency. 


Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles. . . . 

Chippewa  at  Lac  du  Flambeau 

Chippewa  at  Fond  da  Lac,  Minn 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portasc,  Minn. . . 
Chippewa  at  Boise  Fort,  Minn 


Indians  in  Wisconsin  not  under  an 
agent. 

Winnebago 

Pottawatomie 


WTOMHtG. 

Shoshone  Agency. 


Shoshone  (or  Snake) 
Nortl^em  Arapaho.. 


101 
Q45 

1,150 
706 
776 

'  313 
378 


a  030 
a280 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miami  in  Indiana 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine 


911 
837 


a318 
a410 


191 
645 
1,150 
796 
776 
313 
378 


A 

e 


o 

« 
a 

6 


600 


125 
676 
425 
175 
380 
170 
125 


mi 

bfiC 

o  >■ 
c  5 
«  o 

tSeS 

n 

* - 

^  • 
OS 


Dwelling  houses. 


3 

m 

'S  i 

bo 


0 


0 


0 

PQ 


900   450 


150; 
600 
500 
250 
600 
176 
175 


6-» 


0 


3 


I 

a 


200 


lO' 

741 
2; 
3 

10 


60 


46 
176 
210 
148 
85 
65 
120 


2301 


25 


10 


248,340 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 

SUMMARY. 
Populfition,  exclusive  of  Indiuis  in  Alaska 

Exdusivs  0/  Five  OiviUzsd  Tribes, 

Popnlation 182,370 

Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  wholly 81,202 

in  part 31,701 

Indians  who  can  read 33,115 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 41,242 

Dwelling  houses  occupiMi  by  Indians 23.462 

Dwellings  built  by  Indians ^ 1,044 

for  Indians 350 

Indian  apprentices 3(M 

Missionaries  (not  included  under  the  head  of  "Teachers *')— 

Male 238 

Female 103 

Church  members.  Indians  (communicants)* 22,455 

Church  buildings 209 

Contributed  by  State  of  New  Tork  for  education $31,509 


*  Only  partially  reiK>rted. 
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Vital,  and  Criminal  Statistics — Continued. 

oj  Indians,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  Btaiistics — Continued. 


CIVILIZA- 
TION—cont'd 


Per  cent  of 
■absist- 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  and  other  parties  for  education  t^ $227,113 

fur  church  work  and  other  purposes  \...  $63, 114 

Formal  marriages  among  Indians  dnriog  the  year 734 

Divorces  gran^  Indians  during  the  year 48 

Births* 3,502 

2,974 

23 

5 

16 

4 

762 

218 

371 

400 


Deaths  * 

Indiana  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians. 

by  whites.. 
Suicides 


Whites  killed  during  the  vear  by  Indians 

Indian  criminals  punishea  during  the  year  by  court  of  Indian  offenses  '. . 

by  civil  c-ourts 

by  other  methods 

Whisky  sellers  prosecuted , 


tThis  includes  $45,150  not  contained  in  foregoing  tables,  being  lunounts  contributed  to  the  following 


schools 

Ukiah.Cal $130 

Greenville,  Cftl 870 

Pinole,  Oal 82 

Hoplaud.Cal Ill 

San  Diego,  Cal 385 

Potter  Valley,  Cal 100 

Banning,  Cal 1,300 

Manchester,  Cal 112 

Wabash,  Ind 2,480 


Halstead,  Eans $255 

Clontarf,  Minn 4,288 

Morris,  Minn 4,480 

Stn  Peter,  Mont 6,660 

Carlisle,  Pa 810 

Lincoln.  Pa .'. 8,752 

Springfield.  S.  Dak 144 

Hampton,  Va 17, 665 

Wittenberg.  Wis 2,639 


I  Only  partially  reported. 
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9i0€k  fnsmtd  6jf  Indian;  and  vUseellamtQus  produci$  of  Indian  UJfor, 
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Table  of  statittict  relating  to  area  and  <iuHifation  of  iKdiati  land;  oropt  raiatd,  ttoik 
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aimed  by  Iniiani,  a»d  mitetllaneoiu  phdacU  oj  /wHait  lator — Continued. 
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oiiptrf  bif  ImdUm^,  and  mi§oellanmm9  produoia  of  Indian  labor — Contiuaed. 
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Table  of  atatittios  relating  to  area  and  cutltivation  of  Indian  lande,  crope  raised^  etoek 
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a  Marketed  00,000  Teet.      b  Amouut  cultivated  by  w]iit<^  routorH  induiled  in  last  year's  report. 
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owned  by  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — CoDtinued. 
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81«  IS  15C 
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b  Not  nported. 

<  TaksD  from  report  a(  Imt  ] 


/  lOD  pkin  wMil  (ooka  made  «nd  avid. 
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&wntH  hy  Indkm$,  and  mtvecfianemM  prftduett  of  fm^tkm  inhor — Continued. 


MiaceHaseotts  ]M^oets  of  Indkm  labor. 
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Table  of  statUtios  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  land9,  crop*  raiaedy  itock 


Lands. 

6«!> 
go 

0^ 

II 

Crops  raised  during  the 

year. 

I 

Fence. 

Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 

Cultivated  during 
Indians. 

Broken   dnring   j 
Indians. 

Acres  under. 

1 

o 

•c 

o 

IS 

Families  actnally 
and  cultivating 
ted  in  severalty. 

1 

Oats  and  barley. 

• 

e 

5 

• 

m 
> 

• 

• 

• 

a 

1 

WISCONSIN— cont'd. 

La  PoinU  Ageney-" 
Continued. 

Cbippewaat  Lac  Court 
dth«illes..< 

Aeree. 
65U 

250 

200 

Acres. 
150 

10 

25 

1.200 

85 

100 

Rode. 
100 

163 

Bueh. 

Bueh. 

Bush. 
400 

50 

200 

Bush. 
1,070 

4,100 

735 

Tons. 
250 

50 

25 

Lbs. 

Chippewa  at  Boise 
Forte 

40 

5i) 

Chippewa  at  Lac  du 
Fuunbeau 

260 

80 

WTOMINO. 

Shoshone  Agency. 

Shoshone  and  North- 
em  Arapabo 

780 

200 

1,700 

80 

35 

600 

5,030 

30 

3,930 

300 

SUMMARY. 

Cultivated  daring  the  year  by  Indian t.« acres..  360,974 

Broken  daring  the  year  by  Indians do 87. 899 

Land  under  fence do 1, 168. 839 

Fence  built  during  the  year rods..  561,681 

Families  actually  living  upon  and  cultivating  lands  in  severalty 8.366 

Crops  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians : 

wheat bushels..  1,016,754 

Oata  and  barley do 875. 349 

Com do....  2,266.9U 

Yegelablea do 476,272 

Flax do....  10,410 

Hay tons..  216.096 

Melons number..  261,881 

Pumpkins do 217,998 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor: 

Butter  made pounds..  100,062 

Lumber  sawed feet..  5,953,000 

Timber  marketed do....  48,931,000 

Woodcut , , ,, , Cor4s..  80,566 
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OHmed  by  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  /afror— Continaed. 


If  iscellaneons  products  of  IndiAu  labor. 
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Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


O  CO 


250 
6 
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500 


150 
20 


Ok 
CO 


I 


ft 
'5 


1,000 
100 
225 


1,000 


Roads. 


I 

I 

I 


'aMarketed  13.469.000  feet. 


6  Marketed  7,266,000  feet 


200 


SUMHARr. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses,  mnles,  and  bnrros *336,817 

CatUe *  232, 196 

Swine 39.381 

Sheep •  1.068. 074 

Goats *  390, 385 

Domestic  fowls 191.847 

Freight  transported  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams pounds..  23,061,000 

Amount  eMued  by  such  freighting $103,725 

Lumber  sawed feet..    5,953,000 

Timber  marketed do 48,930,664 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  by  Indians  to  Government $371,324 

to  other  parties $581,006 

Roads  made  by  Indians miles..  29f 

Roada  repairea  by  Indians do — 

Days  of  labor  by  Indians  on  roads 12,: 

NnmlMurof  Indians  who  have  worked  on  roads 8,609 

*  Undoubtedly  orerestimated,  the  loss  of  stock  by  Navigoes  in  the  past  two  years  not  having  been 
reported. 
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ADD££8S£S  OF  AGENCIES  AND   SCHOOLS. 
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ASDRBSSES  UF  AGENCIES  AMD   8CHOOU. 
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Ml 

ll     I 
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III 


Slljs      llli  Is     a 


ADDRESSES  OF  AGENCIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


ll  I 


III 
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Nllilii 


iii^ 


""!|4  1 


ADDRESSES  OP  COMMISSIONERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MEMBERS    OP    THE    BOARD    OK    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,    WITH    THEIR    POST-OFFK'E 

ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairmaPf  Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary ,  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

WiUiam  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

William  H,  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

INSPECTORS. 

Paul  F.  Faison,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Province  McCormick,  of  Berry ville,  "Va. 
Clinton  C.  Duncan,  of  Perry,  Ga. 
James  McLaughlin,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AOEKTS. 

Williftm  H.  Able,  of  Lonisville,  Ky. 
John  T.  Oglesby,  of  McDonough,  Ga. 
John  Lane,  of  Spokane  Falls,  Greg. 
Marcus  D.  Shelby,  of  Morrillton,  Ark. 
James  G.  Dickson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

William  H.  Hailman,  The  Cairo,  Washington,  D.  C. 

supervisors  of  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakeetraw,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  # 

William  M.  Moss,  of  Bloom  Held,  Ind. 
Arnold  H.  Heinemanu,  of  Illinois. 

SKCRBTARIES    OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES    ENGAGED  IN    EDUCATIONAL  WORK   AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.>  111  Fifth  avenue  New 
York. 

Baptist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:    Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  1315  F 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rev.   M.  £.  Strieby,  D.  D. 
Bible  House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  D.  D., 
281  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox :  Edw.  M.  Wistar.  905  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  H.  C  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  F.  F.  EUiuwood,  I).  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:   Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board :  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Unitarian  Association:  Rev.  Francis  Tiflfany,  25  Beacon  street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Statement  of  disbursements  made  from  ike  appropriations  for  the 


Heads  of  appropriationa. 


Amount 

appropri- 

atvi. 


Dollarg. 
10,754,732.«1 


OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  FOB  WHICH  THB  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS  HAVE  BBBN  EXPENDED. 


Pay  of     Pay  of    Pay  of 
liMlaji     apecial  <     ni** 
aji^ntH.    agents.  I  irons. 


DoUarK.  Dollars, 


DoUarii. 


Pay  of 


Pay  of 


I  ♦^*''     judges 


ters. 


in 
courts. 


DoUar$. '  DoUars. 


A^ggngfkUi 

Current  and  contingent  expenses. 

Pay  of  Indian  agents.  1895 86,600.00  49,215.04 

PayofinterpreterH.  1896 10.000.00 

Pay  of  Indian  inspectors.  1896 12, 600.  ool 

Ti-aveling  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors,  I 

1895 7.000.001 

Pay  of  Indian  school  superintendeLt.  1^06. .  3, 000. 00 
Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  school  super- 
intendent. 1805 1.000.00 

Buildings  at  agencies,  and  repairs.  1895 44. 000. 00 

Contingenciefc,  Indian  Department,  1895 40, 000. 00 

Expenses  ot  Indian  commissioners,  1895 4. 000. 00 

Pny  of  farmers.  1895 70.000.00l. 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  1895 125,000.001. 

Pay  of  judges  Indian  courts,  1895 12, 540.  OOJ 

Pavof  matrons,  1895 5,00«.00j. 

TeWgraphing  and  purchase  of  Indian  sup-  | 

plies,  1895 35,000.00. 

Traus)K)rtation  of  Indian  supplies.  1895 275, 000. 00 

Vacfiuatiou  of  Indians !  l.OOO.OO' 


49. 215. 94  10, 06»i  40  5, 080.  Oe  1«,  000. 00;  11. 7t6k  W 


Fulfilling  treaties  with  and  support  of  In- 
dian tribes  (trecUy  obUgattons). 

Fnlfllliiig  treaties  with— 

Apaenes,  Eiowaa,  andComanches 

Cneyennesand  Arapahoes 

Cliickasaws 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  and  Lmke  Win- 

nebagoshish  bands 

Choctaws 

Cceur  d' Alenes 

Columbias  and  Colvilles 

Creeks 

■  Crows 

Fort  Hall  Indians 

Indiana  atBlackf«>et  Agen<^ 

I  iidiauH  at  Fort  Belknap 

Indians  at  Fort  Bertbold 

Indians  at  Fort  Peck 

lowas 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Kickapoos 

Usages 

Otoes  and  Missouriaa 

Pawnees 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomies  of  In^Kana  and  Miahi- 


gan. 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi. 
-       -^       iiT:.. 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missoui 

Seminoles 

Senecaa 

Senecas  of  New  York .- 

Eastern  Sbawnees , 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe 

SIsseton  and  Wahpeton  Indteos 

Sfcx  Nations  of  New  York 

Spnkanes 

W  innebagoes 

Support  of,  as  follows : 

Apaches.  Kiowas,  and  Comanehes, 
clothing.  1895 

Apaches,  Ejowas,  and  Comanehes,  em- 
ployees, 1895 

Cheyennes  and  Arapalioes.  clothing, 
ISW 


30, 

20. 

3. 

22. 
30, 

8, 

1. 
49. 
30, 

6, 

1.50, 

115, 

80. 

165. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

3. 

3, 

5. 
30. 
20, 


000. 
000. 
000. 

AAA 

032. 
000. 
000. 

000. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
875. 
600. 
750. 
445. 
456. 
000. 
000. 
647. 


00 
00 

661 


40l 
00 
00 
00 
00 

oo' 

001 
00 
00 
00 
96 
00 
00 
00 
65 


6,243.90 
51,000.00 

7, 870. 00 
28.500.00 

3,690.00 
11.902.50 

1,030.00 
15, 000. 00 
18. 400. 00 

i,  500. 00 

8.400.00 
44,162.47 


11,000.00 

6,700.00 

12,000.00 


10,009.  OOi 


10.000.00 


5,000.00 


ll.Ttf.!* 
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ImMmm  B^partmtmi  fmr  ihefitcai  jfmir  cndmg  Jum^  S9f  li89§. 


atismtm  AKb  Pt7Bi*06B8  rot  which  the  appbopbiations  havb  been  expended. 

Build- 
ings at 

and  re- 
pairs. 

Vacci- 
nation 
of  In- 
dians. 

Hedi- 
cines  and:SQbsfatfnce 
medical  '  snppBes. 
•upplieft. 

AgrienJ- 
tpralaod 
Driaioella- 

neons 
supplies. 

Expenses 
of  trans- 
portation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Purchase 
and  in- 
spection 
of  annu- 
ity goods 
andsup- 
plies. 

Adrer- 
tising 
ex-* 
penses 
and  tel- 
egraph- 
ing. 

5,280^10 

Payments 

of  annni* 

ties  in 

money. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

DoOara. 
86,503.29 

DoOan. 
171.40 

DoUoTM.      DoUari. 
11,450.081,103,308:83 

DolUars.     DoUart. 
688,181.43282,198.20 

20,400.11 

1,100.012.71 

850.008^47 

1 



:::::::::::::::::  1 

1 

I L. 

o 



36,503.20 

........ 

72.10 

5.667.06 

^ 

8,110.00 

06,481.20 

.;; ! 

29,466.n 

5, 280. 10 

M2,'30i.90 

171.40 

1 

• 

' 

1 

8, 66a  00 

10, 066. 00 
30,082.80 

t 

150.22 

i 

49.908L40 

6,970.21 

1,851.13 

14,200.09 

24,606.26 

7.30».2» 

83.06 

1,907.06 

508.00 

197.85 

'^"ii*  190*24 



5, 468. 81 

3,'ooo.'o6 





496.80 

4^503.20 

30,000.00 
20.047.65 

_  -      _  _ 

46^000.00 

1 

1 

28.500.66 



gfeOO 

3,100.00 

11,902.50 

500.00 

440.00 



* 

«••••«•• 

1 

18,400.00 
1,000.00 

195.32 

2,540.15 

240.21 

4,345.73 

1,480.48 

25,394.90 

3,015.99 

ll.00t.00 

4^721.49 

9.780.15 
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DISBURSEMENTS  FOR   Iin)IAN  SERVICE. 


SiaUment  of  disburwmenU  made  from  the  appropriation  for  the  IiuUmm 


1 

Amount 
appropri- 
ated. 

OBJBOT8  AXD  PURPOBB8  FOE  WHICH  THK  AP- 
PBOPBIATKNfS  HAVE  BEEN  EXPEEDBD. 

«    Heads  of  appropriatioiui. 

Pay  of 
Indian 
agents. 

Donors. 

Pay  of 

apecial 
agenta. 

Pay  of 

ma* 

trona. 

Pay  of 

interpre- 
ters. 

Pay  of 

Judgea 

Indian 

1  conrta. 

FutjUUng  treaties  with  and  enpport  qf  In- 
cKan  tribes  {treaty  obUgations)— Cont'd. 

Support  of— Continaed. 

Cbeyennea  and  ArajMdioes,  omployeea, 
1895 

■ 

DoUare, 

6.000.00 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

DoOars. 

DoUart. 

GhiDDewas  of  the  MiuiMippi.  1806 4!  665. 6o 

••••••••" 

Ccear  d' Alenea.  1805 

3.500.00 
6,000.00 

Colombiaa  and  Colvilles.  1806 

........ 

CitiWB  olothinnr.  1805 

15, 000. 00 
6,000.00 

30,000.00 
3,000.00 

1 

Crows,  emnloveos.  etc..  1806. 

1 

Crows,  subsistence.  1895 

•••••••"• 

Molels.  18t)6 

1 

1 

Nea  Percea.  18B5 

6,000.00 

1 

Northern  Cbeyennea  and  Arapahoes, 
elotbinir.  1896 

17,000.00 

1 

Northern  Cbeyennea  and  Arapaboea, 
emnlovees.  1895 

9,000.00 
75,000.00 

Northern  Cbeyennea  and  Arapaboea, 
subsistence  and  civilisation.  1895. .... 

Pawnees,  schools.  1895 

10, 000. 00 
6,600.00 

***    *  1 

Pawnees,  emnlovees.  etc..  1896. ........ 

1 

Pawneea.  iron  and  steel,  oto.,  1895 

500.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 

Qoanaws.  education.  1895 

Quaoaws.  emnlovees,  etc.,  1895 

Saca  and  JPoxes  of  the  Missouri,  1805. . . 

200.00 
2,000.00 

35,000,00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 

10, 000. 00 

1 

Snokanes.  1895  a 

..*  .  *  1 

Sioux.  Yankton  tribe,  1895 

1              1 

Bannocks,  clothing,  1805 

i 1 

Bannocka.  employees,  1806 

1 

Sbosbones.  dothuiir.  1806 

Sbosbones,  employees,  etc.,  1896 

Confederated  bands  of  ntes,employee8, 
1896 

6,000.00 
13, 520. 00 
3.),  22a  00 
30,000.00 

i25,ooaoo 

160, 000. 00 

::;;;:::  :::::::::i::::::::i 

1 
1 

! 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes,  beneficial 
objecta.1895 

1 

1 

Confederated  bands  of  Utea,  aubaist- 
enoe.  1895 

'** •-.. 

1 
1 

Sioux  of  different  tribea.  clothing,  1895. 
Sioux   of    different    tribea,  beneficial 
obiecta.  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsistence 
and  civilisation,  1895 

1,000,000.00 
24,600.00 

6,000. 00 

1 

1 
1 

Sioux  of  different  tribea.  employees, 
etc.,  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  schools   at 
Santee,  Sioux,  and  Crow  Creek  agen- 
cies, 1805  

Miteelianeous  support,  gratuitiet. 

Apaches.  Kiowas,  Comanchea,  and  Wich- 
Has,  1895 

110,000.00 
90,000.00 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cheyennes  and  Arapaboea,  subsistence  and 
civilization,  1895 

Chippewas  of  Loike  Superior,  18tf5 

7,125.00 
10, 000. 00 
13,000.00 

10,000.00 

6,000.00 
10, 000. 00 

7,000.00 

10, 000.  OOl 

Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pembina.  1895. 
Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  band.  1895 

.•••..  ...1......... 

Chippewaa  on  White  Earth  Keservation, 
1895 

! 

Confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  middle 
Oreiron.  1895 

I 

Difirsrer  Indians.  1895 

1 ' > 

D'waroish  and  other  allied  tribea  in  Wash- 
incrton.  1896 

1 
, .1 

Flatheads  and  other  confederated  tribes, 
1896 

1              1 
................. 1......... 

Flatheads.  Carlos  band.  1895 

12,000.001 
7, 500.  OOl 

1              ' 

Hnalaoais.  1896 

■ 

Indians  in  Arizona  and  Now  Mexico,  1895. 

185,000.00 

10. 000. 00 

5,000.00 

13,000.00 

\ 

Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Ke.nen'^ation.  1895 

'                  .     . 

Indians  of  Klamath  Affencv.  1895 

**         **(                ••••       •                       ••••• 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1895 

, ,,.    •••••••.    •••-•••••*••••••■•• 
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OBJSOra  AND  PUBP08B8  FOR  WHICH  THK  APPBOPRL4,T|pNB  HAVK  BBEH  EXPENDED. 

Bond- 
ings at 
agencies 
and  re- 
pairs. 

Vaocl- 
nation 
of  In- 

Medl. 
dnes  and 

medical 
supplies. 

Subsistence 
supplies. 

Agricul- 
tural and 
miscella- 
neous 
supplies. 

Expenses 
of  trans- 
portation 
and  stor- 
age. 

Purchase 
and  in- 
spection 
of  annu- 
ity goods 
andsup- 
plies. 

Adver- 
tising 

ex- 
penses 
and  tel- 
egraph- 
ing. 

Payments 
of  annui- 
ties in 
money. 

Pay  of 
regular 

em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

DoOart. 

DoOarM. 

DoOan. 

DoUarB. 

DoUarB. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 
5,292.50 

1.898.90 

* 

2,960.00 

1 

5,509.62 

1 

11, '289. 07 

1 

5,760.00 

1 

80,000.00 

1 

1 

5,908.60 

10,560.39 

8, 915. 83 

40,455.66 

1 

4, 715. 50 

199.50 

1 

1... ;. . 

.____. _i. «..__..__ 

1 

::::::::.....:::.;; 

373.08 

1 

397.00 

13,555.04 

10.925.80 
3,761.97 

1 

6,516.48 



1 

3, 538. 33 



6,755.60 

1 

1 

* 

4.902.21 

• 

•    *..•    ..    •I.«.a.....a.. 

9, 460. 16 

678.28 

28,275.17 

29.912.08 

125.666. 60 

2, 778. 68 
95.60 

47. 096. 17 

MLIAS  A7 

649. 561. 14  lift  f>^-  fU 

39,806.24 

44, 189. 15 

19,152.90 

577  82 

ai  i3it  Ki 

20,314.82 

9,418.76 
1,551.40 
2  091    ft7 

4,983.36 

234.12       74,22«.*7 
301  89        1  117  no 

3, 934. 36 

3,883.20 

194.43 
95.15 

229  43 

681.05 

3,340.00 

4  075.00     6  *><»  iA 



1 

630.50 

1    7I»1    9f> 

2, 402. 91 
1,535.14 

4,613.48 

136.20            341.54 

2, 781. 18 

130.03               RM  07      1.117.13 

1 

2,890.00 

136.57 
94.63 

1.220.31 

a  777  OQ 

2, 723. 57 

1. 332. 74f    t  Mfi.  2fi 

3,529.89 

2,937.86 

651  30 

82. 122. 12 

iA  aos  99 

17, 437. 16 

190.11 
199.05 
134.34 

6, 001.  56     2  808. 33 

220.  45         059. 40 

4,465.46i    2,014.10 

1 

1,000.00 

1 

2,896.26 

1 

2, 060. 82 
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DISBUB8EMENTS   FOB  INDIAN   8ESTI0B. 

Statement  of  dUbwrtetnent^  m/ode  fnm.  ike  mppr^pHtUUme  for  tke 


OBJECTS  AHD  PUBPOSIS  FOB  WHICH  THB  APPBOPBIATIOHS 
HAYB  BBKK  EXPENDED. 

Heads  of  appropriations. 

Pay  of 
tempo- 
rary em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

Support  of 
schools. 

To  pro- 
mote ciT- 
ilisation 
amoug 
Indians 
generally, 
Including 
Indian 
labor. 

Travel- 
ing  ex- 
penses 
of  In- 
dian 
agents. 

Travel- 
ing ex- 
penses 

of 
special 
agents. 

Inci- 
dental 

ex- 

penaeo 

of 

agen- 
ciea. 

4 

Acrirrente  ........................... 

IMlan. 
39,664.19 

DoUan. 
1,961,415.60 

DoUart. 
84,873.57 

1 
DoUart.  DMmrs.JkUara, 
13, 050. 25  8, 006.  'i^5, 744. 56 

^^f09    *■  O^"*'  .••••".•«•••..••"•••••-••"• 

Owrrent  and  contingent  expense*. 
I'av  of  TmliAii  AirentA  1805.... ■>««•>•  ••««.. 

T*Rv  of  interitreters.  1895  ................... 

Pav  of  Indian insnectors.  1895. ............. 

Traveling  expeusus  of  Indiui  inspectors, 
ig95 

1 
j 

Pftv  of  Indian  school  flunerintendent.  1805. . 

3,000.00 
1,000.00 

1 

Traveling  exp(>nses  of  Indian  school  super- 
intendent 1895 

, 

•  •••••••••'••••••••• 

nnildinorii  At  AffAnriAA. and  reTMftirs.  1895..... 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1895.... 
'RTiM^nnHfl  of  Indian  commissioners.  1895. ... 

702.50 

100.00  2,046.43 

7,234.60 

1.41&80 

T>* V  Af  fArmAm  1805               ....•.•.••••• 

Ptt V  of  Indian  nolioe.  1895 .................. 

«•••••••* 



'pRv  nt  inHflTMi  indifin  courtA.  1895. •••••••.. 

l*Av  i%f  fnfi.t;T*oiiii.  1805       -    ................... 

Telegraphing,  and  purchase  of  Indian  snp- 
nlimi  1895       

TVAtiflnortat.lAnof  Tn<liftnHiii>p|{4Mi.  1805. . . .  r 

VAAAififttinTi  of  1  ndianA ..••..•••...••• 

Fulfilling  trtatie$  icUh  and  auppori  af  In- 
.    dian  trtbet  (treaty  obUgatMnt). 

Fnlfilling  treaties  with— 

AnaAhoa  TTiniraji    ttnil  PoitiAn^^hAA 

Cnevennea  and  Araoalioes .............. 

Chickasaws 

Chippewas,  Piliagera,  and  Lake  Winne- 
baff  oshish  bands . 

• 

miApfJiirH 

f !(Bnr  d* Alenes ......................... 

1 

Colnmbiaa  and  Col villes ................ 

Creeks 

Crows 

******                t                          " 

Fort  Hall  Indians 

*  1 1 

Indians  at  Blackfeet  Airencv 

1 

Indians  at  Fort  Belknap 

Indians  at  Fort  Berthold 

1,701.29 

2,ii9.88     5.247.i2 

1 

lowas. .................................. 

' 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 

*•"*;*;'! 

Kansas 

1 

• 

Ktckauoos 

1 

( 

Osaffes 

... ' 

Otoea and  Missonrias 

..««.....^. ••....•••.. 

. 

Pawnees 

Pottawatomies 

1 
. .......I........ 

Pottawatomies  of  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan...  

. .......|. ....... 

! 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 

5.000.00 

Sacs  and  Fox<^8  of  the  MisM>uri -- --  -  - 

SeminoloB 

1 

Senecas 

i               *  - 

Senecas of  Kew  York 

1 

Bastem  Shawnees 

1 

Sionx,  Tankton  tribe 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians 

Six  Nations  of  Kew  York 

Spokane^ ,  -  r 

ii^innebagoes 

1,380.11 

Support  of,  as  follows : 

Apaches,   Kiowas,    and    Comanches, 

Apaches,    Kiowas,    and    Comanches, 
omplovee»,  1805 

630.00 
1 

ChevennoH  and  Arapahoee,  clothing, 
1805 



1 
I 
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hMkan  Ikpartm$mt  far  the  fisesi  fear  em4img  Jmme  80, 1S95, 


OBJMVa  AlTD  PUBPOeiS  irOR  WHICH  THB  APPBOFBOLTIOMS   HAVB  BEU 

BXPHNDBD. 

Total 
amoant  ex- 

pendad 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

F»y«f  In- 

dian  police, 

•Qeats.and 

eqnip- 

ments. 

Stock 
cattle. 

Survey 

of  Indian 

reaerva- 

tlona. 

Pay  and 

ezpenfieH 

of  Indian 

Innpect- 

tors. 

Eznenaes 

<^  Indian 

commls 

sionert. 

Agrionl- 

tnral  im- 

proTe- 

menta. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

DoOart. 
122,924.05 

DoUara, 
19,968.50 

Dollart. 
48,256.16 

DoUar$. 
17,910.09 

Dollars. 
4,000.00 

DoUwB. 
25,716.51 

JDoOaiv. 
180,822.22 

6,364.494.25 

DoQart. 
4.390.288.36 

49,215.94 
10.000.00 
12,500.00 

5  410  00 

37,384.06 

12,500.00 
5,410.09 

1    SAQ  Of 

8  OOU  OOi 

1.000.00 

36.503  29          7,496.71 
88.496.05           1.563.95 

4,000.00 

•5. 483. 26          4  566  74 

2,196.58 

4,000.00 

121.904.05 

132,924.06          9.075.05 
11.765  16              97^  ft^ 

' 

5,000.00 
84  746  21 

^KH  70 

242,39L96        82,608.04 
171.40              A9^  An 

80,«00.00 
10,000.00 

8  000  00 

10, 666. 66 

80.032.89 

155.22 

12,000.00 

7,844.78 
1.000.00 

49,  968. 40 
6.970.21 
5.768.24 
14.206.60 
24,S06.26 
•1.941.42 

28.020.79 

1,267.50 

26.00 

241  76 

135,796.31 
•0.404.74 
18,058.58 

145,000.00 
2,875.00 

18,701.0^ 

8.600.00 

1 

6, 75a  00 
8,445.96 
3.456.00 



5,600.00 
30.000.00 
20,647.65 

6,248.90 

51  000.00 

7. 870. 00 

28,500.00 

8,690.00 

11,902.50 

500.00 

580  00 

15,000.00 

18,400.00 
8.984.46 

198.99 

565.54 

8.400.00 

85,762.47 

11,000.00 
5,861.48 
9,786.15 

8,400.00 

1.848.52 
2,218.86 
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DISBURSEMENTS  FOB  INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Statement  of  disburaementB  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian 


Heads  of  appropriatioi». 


FidfiUing  tre<Uie«  tPith  and  tupport  of  Jn- 
dtan  tribes  (treaty  obligations)— Cont'd. 

Sapport  of— Contioned. 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoea,  employees. 

1895 

Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  1885 

Cceur  d'  Alenes.  1805 

Columbiaa  and  Colvilles.  1895 

Crows,  clothing,  1805 

Crows,  employees,  etc.,  1895 

Crows,  subsistence,  1895 

Molels,  1895 

NezPerces.1896 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapaboes, 

clothing.  1805 

Northern  CheyennM  and  Arapaboes. 

employees.  1895 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 

snbsistenoe  and  civilization,  1895 

Pawnees,  schools,  1895 

Pawnees,  employees,  etc.,  1895 

Pawnees,  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  1895 

Qnapaws,  education.  1895 

Qnapaws,  employees  etc.,  1 895 

Saosand  Foxes  of  the  Missoari,  1895. . . 


OBJBCTS  AND  PURPOSES  POE  WHICH  THS  APPBQPBIATIOilS 
HAVB  BEEN  EXPENDED. 


Pay  of 
tempo 
rary  em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 


DcUars. 
91.42 


Spokanes,  1895 

Sioux,  Fankton  tribe.  1895. 


Bannocks,  clothing,  1895 
Bannocks,  employees.  1895 
Shosbones,  clothing,  1895. 


Shosbones,  employees,  etc.,  1895 

Confederated  banaaof  Otes.employees, 
1886 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes,  beneficial 
objecU,  1895 

Confederated  bands  of  Utes,  subsist- 
ence, 1895 

Rionx  of  different  tribes,  clothing,  1895. 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  beneficial 
obJecU,  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsistence 
and  civilisation,  1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees,  etc., 
1895 

Sioux  of  different  tribes,  schools  at 
Santee,  Sionx,  and  Crow  Creek  agen- 
cies, 1895 


Support  of 
schools. 


DoUars. 

"i'm.ho 


To  pro- 
mote civ- 
ilization 
among 
Indians 
generally, 
Including 
Indian 
labor. 


Dollars. 
527.47 
425.00 


"««        ex. 

of  |P*;r" 

»P*^i**    a^- 


\ 
Dollars.  Dollars. 


845.  OC 


2,822.18 


80.00 


0,650.42 

eoo.oo 


284.00 


33.00 


Miscellaneous  support^  gratuities. 

Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wioh- 
Has.  1895 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  subsistence  and 
civilization.  1895 

Chippewas or  Lake Superiorjl895 

Chippewasof  Red  Lake  and  Pembina.  1895. 

Chippewas,  Turtle  Monntain  band,  1895 

Chippewas  on  White  Earth  Reservation, 

Confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  middle 
Oregon,  1895 

Digger  Indians.  1895 

D'wamish  and  other  allied  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington. 1895 

Flatueaas  and  other  confederated  inbes, 
1895 

Flat  beads.  Carlos  band,  1885 

Hiialapais.  1895 

Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1895. . 


3.735.47 


49.50 
30.00 


1.000.00 
'"200.06 
2,*7«7.'oi 
"890.66 


1.283.07 


78,061.70 
2,888.00 

5,663.58 


300.00 


65.00 


225.00 
200.00 


238.00: 


2,877.53 
114.00 


47,481.61 
2.183.33 


2,063.33 

1,723.61 

108.75 

1,155.00 


1,002.83 
853.07 


872.87 

183.47 
360.00 


2,  OIL  361 


DoUars. 
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Departwient  far  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1896— Continued, 


OBJBOTS  AMD  PURPOSES  fOK  WHICH  TBB  APPB0PRIAT10N8  HAVB  BERN 

BXPBNDBD. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
fromeaob 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian poUoe. 
soon  ta,  and 
equip- 
ments. 

Stoek 
cattle. 

Snrrey 
of  Indian 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and 
expenses 
of  Indian 

ins|ieo- 
tors. 

Expenses 
oflnaian 
oom*nis- 
sioners. 

Agricul- 
tural im- 
prove- 
menie. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

DoUarg. 

DoUan. 

DoUart. 

DoOan. 

DoOari. 

DoUars. 

DoUari, 

DoUart. 
5.011.30 

DoUars. 

AA  A1 

3,908.90'                 1.10 
2. 050. 00             550. 00 

' 

5,854.62              11.^38 

11. 2S0.  (fl 

3, 710. 08 

5, 700. 00 
30.000.00 

240.00 

2, 822. 18 

177-82 

5. 908. 60               91. 40 

10,560.39          6,439.61 

8, 975. 83               24. 17 

40. 456. 66        84, 544. 34 

1 
.  ..J 

*••**•  •••••• 

9. 650. 42              349. 58 

6, 508. 57                 1. 43 
199. 50              300  fto 

■ 

1,000.00 
373.08 
200.00 

*  '126*92 

2,000.00 

34.444.33 

i 

3, 761. 97i          1, 238. 03 

1 

3.928.33           1,071.67 

6, 755. 50          8, 244. 50 

. 

4.902.21           1,097.79 

12, 470. 69          1, 040. 31 

28, 967. 43          1, 252. 57 

29, 912. 08                87. 92 

1 

125, 000. 00 
148. 641. 52 

1 

11.358.48 

153.60 

979, 648. 25        20. 351. 75 

24, 234. 23              365. 77 

> 

5, 653. 59              346. 41 

109. 364. 66 

635.34 

89,586.82             413.18 

7, 002. 33'             122. 67 

7,687.35          2,812.65 
11, 250. 00          1, 740. 91 

1 
9. 999. 97                   .03 

• 

5, 747. 13             252. 87 
8, 600. 00'         1, 400. 00 

8,600.00 

'            1           ' 
5, 044. 00          1, 956. 00 

8,116.91          1,883.09 

•  ••       ••■•«••  a^ 

8, 906. 52          3, 093. 48 

2, 937. 86          4, 562. 14 

149,755.16        85,244.84 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Statement  of  dUbursemet^ta  made  from  the  i^fpropriatiattefer  the  Indmn 


OBJBCra  AND  PUBPOeSS  POH  WHICB  TBB  APFBOFBlffnONS 
■AYE  BBEN  FZPBNDBD. 


Heads  of  appropriations. 


MueeUanemu  tupportj  gratttitUt— Cont'd. 


Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Seservation.  1805 

Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1896 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  18% 

Kansas  Indians,  1805. 

Kiokapoos,  1896 

ICakahs,  1895 

Mission  Indians,  1895 

Hodoes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  1805 

lfoqnis,1895 

Kavajoes,  1805 

KesPerces  in  Idaho,  1805 

Nea  Perces  of  Joseph's  band,  1805 

Northern    Cheyennes     and     Arapahoes, 

Toagne  River,  1805 

Poncas,1805 

Quinaielts  and  QailU»hntes,  1805 

Seminoles  in  Florida,  1805 

Shosboneein  Nevada,  1895 

Shoshones  in  Wyoming,  1806 

Siotixof  Devils  Lake,  1805 

Sklallams,  1895 

Tonkawaa,  1806 

Walla  WallH,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla  tribes, 

1895 

Yakamaa  and  other  Indians,  1805 


Pay  of 
tempo- 
rary em- 
ployees 
at  agen* 
cies. 


DcUars. 


10.00 


54.00 


105.00 
60.00 


188.00 


Sttpport  of 
schools. 


DoUars. 


755.60 


To  pro- 
mote civ- 
ilisation 
among 
Indians 

Snerally, 
eloding: 
Indian 
labor. 


DoOan. 


360.  U 
464.16 


30.13 


1,545.17 


107.23 


200.001 


210.00 
175.00 
204.35 


1,327.70 
80.75 


787.61 

1,757.50 

300.00 

76.00 


Travd 
ing  ex- 
pensaa 
of  In- 
dian 
agenU 


DoOart. 


Travel- 
ing ex- 
penses 

of 
special 
agents. 


DoUar$. 


83.90 


Inoi- 
denial 

es- 
pea. 
of 


cies. 


DoOare. 


Indian  tehooU. 

Incidentals  in — 

AriKona,  employees,  1895 

Arisona,  including  support  and  civili- 
sation, 1805 . 


California,  eroplovees,  1805 

California,  inclnauigsiipport  and  civili- 


sation, 1895 . . . 

Colorado,  1895 

Idaho,  1806   

Montana,  1895 

Nevada,  emidoyees,  1805 

Nevada,  including  support  and  civilisa- 
tion, 1805 

New  Mexico,  employees,  1895 

New  Mexk^  inclading  eopport  and 
civilisation,  1805 

North  Dakota^  1805 

Oregon,  empkyrees,  1805 , 

Oregon,  inclamng  support  and  civiliza- 
tion, 1805 

South  Dakota,  1885 , 

Utah,  employees,  1805 

ITtah,  inchnding  support  and  eivUisa- 
Won.  1805..... 

Washington,  including  employees,  and 
support  and  civilisation,  1805 

Wyoming,  1806 


1,560.42 


046.48 


220.86 


113.28 


640.00 


1,129.03 


566.04 


62.50 
210.72 


Indian  tehoolt. 


Support,  1895 , 

Stock  cattle,  1805 

In  Minnesota  for  Chippewas,  1605 , 

In  States,  1895 

Buildings,  1805 

Transportation 

Albuqueroue,  N.  Mex.,  1805 , 

Banning,  Cal.,  1805 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  1886 

CarlislevPa.,1805 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  1805 


177.30 
'i4i'46 
266.00 


037,340.07 
0,041.05 
15, 000. 00 
0,246.57 
38,067.55 
34, 163. 05 
37,560.64 
12,500.00 
12^500.00 

106^000.00 
28,761.60 


686.85 


1,686.26 
276.81 


20.00 


01.25 
1,248.04 


61L06 


238.80 


120.75 


694.56 

"mid 

1,002.37 


872.13 
048.80 


187.14 
104.1 


16.58 


1,080.86 
1,775.52 
1,214.00 

00.60 

1,602.00 
82L61 


130. 
710.  ( 


264.00 
275.30 
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Dep<niiMHt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1895 — Continned. 


OB^BCnlB  MSa>  PUBP0BB8  VOR  WHICH  THB  APPB0PRIAT10N8  HAVE  BBEN 

BXPBMDBD. 

ToUl 
amount ex- 
pended 
from  eack 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 

dian  police, 

seotttiLand 

eqnip* 

HMilta. 

Stock 
cAttle. 

Snrvey 
of  Indian 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and 
expenses 
oflndian 
inspec- 
tors. 

Expenses 

oflndian 

commis' 

sioneni. 

Apricol 
tural  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

IkUmr^. 

DMmrt. 

DoUarf. 

DoUan. 

DcUart, 

DoOart. 

PoUars. 

thUart. 
10. 000. 00 

DoUar$, 

1 1 

4  635.30 

aiu  70 

9, 904.65|         9  CM  ^ 

1 

2, 226. 12 
2,384.56 
2. 045. 01 
9.  715  42 
2,642.71 
4.203.29 
6. 940. 57 
6. 109  19 
6.  T21. 10 

24. 928. 49 
15,000.00 
1. 745  46 
4.280.06 
9,508.97 
14, 985. 59 
5. 806  49 
1. 075. 00 
1,315.61 

6.  398. 11 
8, 709. 48 

5.908.06 

8.590.66 
8.419.97 

10,956.38 

1,030.45 

764.65 

1.860.00 

4,999.95 

11,069.68 

278  88* 

1                 , 

••••.••4....     ..........'.......... 

2.615.U 

1.954.99 

284.58 

1 

............ 

L 

1  357.29 

1 

1. 796. 71 

1 

566  49 

' 

396.81 

1 

3. 278. 90 

71.61 

1 

1  254.54 

1  720.00 

401.03 

1 

•••••••••• 

14.41 

1 

193.51 

* 

425.00 

.^,^......^,         _«__-« 

:::::;::'  :::::'    :::::::::: 

2  684.39 

101.89 

1 

1, 290. 57 

• 

1.94 

3.409.34 

t 

580.08 

1 

3,043.62 

*****            **■ 

■:::':::::::::*:::;::::::::::::::::::: 

469.55 

1        

35.35 

::::::"::r:::::: :  •:::::*•  i::::::::'' •;:•"' 

1, 140. 00 

1                                      ,                                                                               

.05 

1 
1 1 

2, 930. 32 

,,,,,,.....- .-.. 1 

------- 

900.00 

300.00 

1 

2,960.20 

539.80 

u... 

1.052.85 

447.15 

«..•.«...... 

1 

5,000.00 

7,006.26 
2, 495. 15 
4.728,24 

1,098.60 

t                         1 

1              1 

2,993.74 

1 

4.85 

1 1 t     ,    ... 

276.76 

i 

l.fiOl.iO 

1 
..........> 

12, 846. 40^          3. 153. 60 

321.61 

937, 340. 07 
9,041.95 
15.000.00 
9,246.57 
38.067.55 
34,103.95 
37, 560. 64 
12,500.00 
12, 500. 00 

105. 000. 00 
23,761.59 

678.39 

62,659.93 

1 

10, 958. 05 

1,932.45 

i"** 

836.05 

5,689.36 

1 1 

t 

!••••>•••■•  «w* 

1 

1 

1,613. 41 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Statement  of  dieburaemenia  made  from  the  appropriations  for  iks  Indiam 


OBJECTS  AND  PURPOBB8  FOR  WHICH  THB  ▲^BOPRXATIOMS 
HAVB  BKB.V  EXPENDED. 

Heads  of  appropriations. 

Pay  of  1 
tempo    I 
rary  em 
ployeea 
at  agen- 
cies. 

Support  of 
schools. 

To  pro- 
mote civ- 
ilisation 
among 
Indians 
generally. 
Including 
Indian 
labor. 

Travel- 
ing ex- 
penses 
of  In- 
dian 
agenta. 

Travel- 
ing ex- 
penses 

of 
special 
agents. 

Inci- 
dental 

ex- 
penaea 

of 
ageu- 

ciea. 

Indian  «eAoo2«~Continaed. 
Gherokee.N  C.  1895 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 
14, 177. 29 

DoOara. 

DnUara. 

JMUtra. 

DoOare, 

r!hAmkAA  N  C    biiildiniFB         

2,695.99 
46, 515. 73 

1 

Chilocco  Ind  T    1895 

....d.....^. ...... 

Clontarf  Minn    1895    

6,222.09 
23,328.64 
21,917.17 
43, 940. 07 

1 

Flandreau  S  Dalt.  1895 

.     ..     ...    . 

!Fort  Moiave  Ariz    1895 

1 

Fort  Totlen  N.  Dak.  1895 

i 

Genoa  Nebr.  1895 

41.651.73 
21.207.33 
19, 164. 15 
66,947.82 
33,141.48 
24,385.00 
20,245.06 
30.013.15 
16,204.74 
11,400.47 

7.445.85 
44,427.45 
32,677.89 
25, 746. 96 
19.929.50 
17, 668. 02 

6,000.00 
10,020.00 

1 

CrFRnd  Junction.  Colo.  1895. ........ 

Hamnton  Va..l895 

1 

Lawrence   Kana    1895. ..................... 

1 

Lincoln  Institution  Pbiladelohia.  Pa..  1895. 

""1 

Mount  Pleaaani.  Mich  .  1895 

1 

1 

PeiTis  Cal.  1895 ' 

1 

Phoenix.  Ariz  .1896 

1 

Pierre  6.  Dak.  1895 

...! 

Pioestone.  Minn..  1895 

... 

Rensselaer    Ind.   1895 

:::::::::::::::::•::::::  1 

St.  Iflmatiua  Mission.  Mont.  1895 

;:.:....:::  -I 

Salem.  Ores..  1895 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 

Shoshone  Reservation.  Wvo..  1805 

Tomah.  Wis.  1895 

Umatilla  Reservation.  Ores.   1895 ' 

WabABl).  Ind..  1895 ' 

MiactUaneoua. 

Advance  interest  to  Chippewas  in  Minne- 
sota, reimbursable ■ t 

Relief  and  civilisation   of  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota.  reimburiMiblo - , ,  r  -  t  . .  r  r  -  -  r  r  r  - 

JO,  500. 00 

Surveying  and  allotting  lor  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota,  reimbursable 

Pavment  to  Kickanoo  cititens  .  r-.-, 

Bducation.  Sioax  Nation 

Payment  to  Chippewas  of  Fond  du  Lac  for 
timber  denredatioiis - 

h 

Purchase  of  lands  for  A  bsenteo  Wyandottes . 
Wagon  road,  Boopa  Valley  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 1895 

Bridge,  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 
Wyo 

Flour  mill.  Pima  Aeencv.  Aris..  1895 

355.00 
371.57 
569.90 

Substation,  Flathead  Agency.  Mont.,  1895  . 
Substation.  Shoshone  Asency,  Wyo.,  1895.. 

Allotments  under  act  oiFeb.  8, 1887,  reim- 
bursable.  

Trriimtinn.  Indian  reiiArv^tionH,  1895 

Surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reserva- 
tions, 1W5 

Surveying  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
1895 

Negotiating  with  Indiana  for  lauds,  1895. . . 

1                   1 

Negotiating  with  Shoshoneaand  Arapahoes 
in  W voroinif  for  iands 

Payment  to  John  Palmer,  buildings,  etc.. 
Pine  Ridflre  Agency 

Appraisal  of  improvements  CherokeeOu  tiet 
payment  to  settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and 
Winnebago  Reservation  for  damages 

Payment  to  Stock  bridges  and  Muusees  for 
timber 

Payment  to  Eugene  £.  White,  late  special 
Indiau  agent 

San  Xarier  Reaervation,  Axis.,  1895 

|. ...«•*• 
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Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1895 — Continued. 


OBJECTS  AND  PURP08B8  FOR  WHICH  THR  APPROPRIATIONS  HAVE  BKSN 

EXPENDED. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian police, 
scouts,  and 
equip- 
ments. 

• 

stock 
cattle. 

Survey 
of  Indian' 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and 
expenses 
of Indian 
inspec- 
tors. 

Expenses 
of  Indian 
commis- 
sioners. 

Af^ricn] 
tural  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Balance 
unexpended. 

DoUan. 

DoUart, 

DoUart. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 
14,177.29 

2,695.99 
46, 515. 73 

6,222.09 
23,328.69 
21,917.17 
43,940.07 
41,651.73 
21, 207. 33 
19, 164. 15 
66,947.82 
33,141.48 
24, 385. 00 

DoUars. 
382.71 

304  01 

16,434.27 

8,777.91 

5,821.31 

6, 132. 83 

639.93 

20, 298. 27 

7, 027. 67 

875.85 

1 

20,052.18 
258.52 



S.1 15. 00 

1 

20,245.06;         2,204.94 
30, 013. 15|              196. 85 
16.204.74         11.34.5.26 



1 

1 

1 

11,400.47 
7, 445. 85 
44,427.45 
32,677.89 
25. 746. 96 

819. 53 

884.15 

•  •••••••••••'--->------>- 

...«  «....*-.. ..•...• 

572.55 

1 

12, 572. 11 

' 

2.803.04 

19, 929. 50-          2. 945.  SO 

17, 668. 02 

6,000.00 

10,020.00 

78,910.33 

50,000.00 

25.000.00 
8, 378. 30 

1, 531. 98 

11, 089. 67 

25.000.00 

. 

80,000.00 

4,300.00 

1 

15, 686. 80 

3,509.00 
2,500.00 

3,509.00 

2,500.00 
1, 466. 50 
3,500.00 
4,333.00 

30, 000. 00 
25,716.51 

23,266.16 

1 

:::::::::::::  :::::::::i:::::::::: 

33.50 

506.40 

1        3, 764. 00 
30,000.00 

666.10 

'  25,710.51 

4, 283. 49 

23, 256. 16 

1 

21, 743. 84 

•••••••••« 

'         1 

5,000.00 

;.. ' 

3,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,995.  OC 

1         1. 995.  OC 

'i. ...... ....•• 

4,996.0C 
109, 160. 9^ 

1         4. 996.  OC 

1 

'     109,169.9'3 

3,483.3( 

69.41 
I             997.22 

r          9,949.22 

t               73.80 

;:::::::::i:;;:::::::i:;:::::::; 

997.22 

J                 2.77 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Statement  of  dithursements  made  from  the  appropriaiione  for  ike  Indiam 


OBJECTS  AMD  PUBPOSIS  FOR  WHICH  THK  APPBOPBIATIONB 
HAVB  BKIM  KXPBNDBD. 

Heads  of  appropriations. 

Pay  of 
tempo- 
rary em- 
ployees 
at  agen- 
cies. 

Support  of 
schools. 

To  pro- 
mote civ- 
iliiation 
among 
Indians 
generally, 
mdadiBg 
Indian 
labor. 

Travel- 
ing  ex- 
penses 
of  In- 
dian 
agents. 

TrmTel- 
ing  ex- 
penses 

of 
special 
agents. 

Inci- 
dental 

ex- 
penses 

of 
agen- 
cies. 

Trust  fufuU—prineipaii. 
Delaware  eeneral  fund 

DoOare. 

DoOarf. 

DoUwrs. 

DoOare. 

DoOflr*. 

Oolterf: 

Cherokee  national  fnnd 

.... 

Cherokee  orphan  fand 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Chickasaw  national  fand 

1 1 

Choctaw  general  fond 

Iowa  funa 

.':::!!:;.*::::::- 

Mftnoinonee  f^nd*. , .  r 

Trtut  fandt—intereitt. 
Cherokee  national  fond 

Cherokee  school  Aind 

Chickasaw  national  fand 

Choctaw  general  fand 

Iowa  fana 

lienomonee  fund 

Agreement*. 

Yankton  Sionx  ftind  (interest  tnm  Jan. 
1.  I8g3) 

Payment  to  Tankton  Sionx,  per  capita. . . . 

Ptyment  to  adult  males.  Yankton  ^ioax. .. 

Payment  to  scouts.  Yankton  Sioax 

Payment  to  Yakima  Nation 

Payment  to  Coear  d'Alenet 

SiletK  genernl  fund 

Nes  Percesof  Idaho  fund 

Payment  to  Nex  Perces  of  Idaho 

*  •  *  *     *     * 

Allotments  to  Yaroa  Indians 

Survey  and  sale  of  Yuma  lands,  reimbars- 
aUe 

Commission,   Unoompiihgre  and    Uintah 
Utes 

DUBUBSEMEirrS   FOB   INDIAN  SERVICB. 
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Dtpmrimem  far  ihsJi9oal  year  endimg  June  SOy  i^d^— Ck»ntiDoed. 


OBJKCIS  AND  PUBP08B8  FOR  WHICH  THE  APPBOPRIATIOHS  HATS  BEEN 

BXPEKDKD. 

Total 
amount  ex- 
pended 
from  each 
appropria- 
tion. 

Pay  of  In- 
dian police, 
scouts,  and 
eqnip- 
ments. 

Stock 
cattle. 

Sorrey 
of  Indian 
reserva- 
tions. 

Pay  and 
expenses 
of  Indian 

inspeo- 
tors. 

Expenses 
of  Indian 
eommis- 

Agricol- 
toral  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Miscel. 
Igneous. 

Balance 
Qnexi>ended. 

DoOara. 

Dollars. 

DoUan. 

DoUart. 

DoOort. 

DoUars. 

DoOan. 

DoUan. 

IhUarM. 
250.00 

496,000.00 

15,000.00 

61,000.00 

838,666.67 

............ 

460,000.00 

51, 000. 00 

19, 000. 00 

. . 

25,640.00 

1,680.00 

19,820.00 

27,000.00 

3,280.00 

960.00 

■ 

500,000.00 

100. 000. 00 

"*•*•*•*•• 

8,880.00 

i.  120*00 

11. 215. 00:              260. 00 

1 

20,000.00 

15, 000. 00 
23,025.00 

*•*•**■••" 

iii,  676.' 00 
1, 000. 000. 00 

- 

575. 627. 67 

92,904.83 

«••••••••••• 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

11,71L45 

11,711.45 

4,288.55 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR  INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Statement  of  the  aalariea  and  incidental  expeneee  paid  at  each  agency  in  ike  Indian 

paid  and  the  number  of 


Names  of  ageocies. 


Blackfeet 


Chejenne  River. 


Montana. 


South  Dakota. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa-     Oklahoma, 
boe. 


Colorado  River. 


ColviUe. 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brule. 


Arizona. 


Washington 


South  Dakota. 


Crow 


Devils  Lake. 


Flot  beads 


Fort  Belknap. 


Fort  Berthold 


Fort  Hall 


Montana. 


North  Dakota 


Montana 


.do 


Kortb  DakoU 


Num- 
ber of  Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employees 

Ind ians      and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies hftve  been 

at  each '      paid. 

agency.^ 


1,837  j  FultlUing  treaties  with  Indians  at  BUckliBet 

I 
2,539 


3,078 

2,885 
8,034 


Inci 


gency. 

identals  in  Montana,  1895. 


2,027 


2,lXi 
3,205 

2.101 


Idaho. 


Fort  Peck '  Montana. 


Gmndo  Ronde i  Oregon. 


1,387 
1,166 
1,440 
1,992 
418 


(rroen  Bay Wisconsin. 

Uoojia  Valley I  California . 


Kiowa Oklahoma 


3.630 
1,165 


Klamath |  Oregon 


La  Pointe Wisconsin 


3,721 


I 


982 
4.052 


SupDort  of  Sioux  ot  different  tribes,  employees, 

Support  of  Sionx  of  different  tribes,  subsist- 
ence and  civilization,  1896. 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1895 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1895 

Suppon  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  em- 
ployees,  1895. 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  subsist- 
ence and  civilization,  1895. 

Incidentals  in  A ritona,  1695 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  including  support  and 
civilization.  1895. 

Support  of  Columbias  and  Coivilles,  1895 

Support  of  Cceur  d*  Alenes,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Columbias  and  Coi- 
villes. 

Support  of  Nez  Perces,  Joseph's  band,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  C<Bnr  d'Alenes 

Fulfllling  treatieH  with  Spokanes 

Incidentals  in  '^Vafihington,  indudhig  support 
and  civilization.  1895. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  diflorent  tribes,  employees, 
1895. 

IncidenUls  in  South  Dakota,  1896 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsist- 
ence and  civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  beneficial 
objects,  1895. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1895 , 

Sunportof  Crows,  employees,  1895 

Fuinlling  treaties  with  Crows 

Support  of  Sioux  ot  Devils  Lake.  1895 , 

Support  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Moontafai  band, 
1805. 

Incidentals  in  North  Dakota,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Support  of  Flatheads  and  other  oonfederatsd 
tribes,  1895. 

Support  of  Flatheads,  Carlos  hand,  1896 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Spokanes 

Substation,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Fort  Bel- 
knap Agency. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Fort  Ber- 
thold Agency. 

Incidi^ntais  in  North  Dakota,  1895 

Support  of  Bannocks,  employees,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Idaho.  1895 

Support  of  Indians,  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indians  at  Fort  Peek 
Agency. 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  emplovees,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 
civilization.  1895. 

Contingencies.  Indian  Department,  1895 

Incidentals  in  California,  emplovees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  California,  includuig  support  and 
civilization.  1896. 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Apsches,  Kiowas,  and 
Comanohes. 

Support  of  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanohes 
and  Wichitas,  1895. 

Support  of  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  CooMUiches, 
eniplo.veow,  1895. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency.  1886... 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1896 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1896 
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service  during   the  year  ending  June  SO,  1893,  showing  the  appropriations  from  which 
Indians  at  each  agency. 


Incidental  expenses. 

Total  inci- 
dental 
expenses. 

$3,007.06 
677.06 

Pay  of  ei 
Regular. 

$7,894.42 

nployees. 
Temporary. 

$184.00 

Total  pay 

of 
employeet. 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agenta. 

Office  rent, 

fnel.  light  and 

stationery. 

$1,920.00 

Forage  and 

stable 
expenses. 

Miscella- 
neons. 

$1,177.06 

$8,078.42 

^31.96 

$145. 10 

3, 458. 33 
4.708.38 

3,458.33 
4,718.38 

364.00 

658.23 

1,012!  23 

667.21 
704. 05 

10.00 

867  26 
206.10 

309.95 
497.95 

5,292.50 

3,934.36 

2.701.54 
1,283.04 

5,509.62 

2,950.00 

48.75 

91.42 
49.50 

5.383.92 
3,963.86 
2  701  54 

54.37 

836.00 

890.37 

282.10 

124.87 

419.82 

7.55 

833.84 

1.283.04 

5  509  62 

71.25 

71.25 

2.950.00 

539.50 

588.25 

50.00 

50.00 

2,043.41 

101.00 

2,144.41 

61.32 
38.00 

61.32' 

1,348.25 

306.14 

125.00 

879.11 

4,716.67 
6, 179. 75 

4,716.67 
6  179.75 

332.05 

26.00 

358.05 
909.00 

61.15 

874.00 

iis.oo' 

13,834.17 

823.20 

14, 657. 37 

61.15 

i 

1 

1,200.00 
5,760.00 
1, 619. 93 
3,387.06 
030.50 

1,200.00 
5.760  00 

2,861.32 
1,155.00 

1, 490. 40 
520.00 
128.44 

4,360.72 

1,675.00 

128.44 

235.55 
93.00 

1.619  93 

8,387.06 
630.50 

220.40 
93.00 

15.15 

2,723.57 
3,529.89 

65.00 

2,788.57 
3, 529. 89 

342.39 

842.39 

853.39 

853.39 

2,608.43 
10,521.69 

2,608.43 

447.00 

936.34 

1.383.34 

46.98 
1,736.15 

227.80 

60.00 

10, 581. 69 

46.98 

1,062.65 

683.50 

5.468.81 

1,701.29 

7, 170.  io 

223.30 

4.50 

4,340.93 

4, 340. 93 

88.35 

88.35 

1, 125. 50 

555.28 

7,835.28 

325.50 

800.00 

636.50 

636.50 

882.88 

172.40 

5,400.00 

2,435.28 

9. 353. 47 
3,000.00 

616.00 

9, 960. 47 

3. 000  00 

t 

548.60 

360.00 
459.00 

908.50 
615.80 

241.00 

241  00 

137.05 

.19.75 

2,141.00 

2, 141. 00 

172.80 

250.00 

12.10 

6.40 

440.80 

216.67 
3, 375. 86 
4,411.48 

216.67 

378.00 

1,989  78 

2,867.78 

3, 875. 86 

4.411.48 

128.00 
272.80 

50.50 
11.75 

305.00 

178.50 
284.55 

610.00 

180.00 

1,608.75 

80.00 

80.00 

125.00 
180.00 

180.00 

2, 896. 26 

2,896.26 

856.40 

479.' 88* 

273.47* 

.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'..'. 

95.25 

95.26 
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Stiatemmi  qf  the  eOfloHei  and  incidental  ejcpaneee  paid  ai  eaak  agency  in 


Names  of  agencies 


State  or  Territory. 


Lemhi Idaho . 


Meacalero 


New  Mexico... 


Kiuioa,  Tale  Biver 
(consolidated). 


Callfamla. 


KaviOo New  Mexico 


NeahBay Washington 


Nevada. 


New  York., 
Nee  Perces. 


Omahaand  Winnebago . 
Osage 


Pima 


Pine  mdge 


Ponoa,  Pawnee,  Otoe, 
and  Oakland. 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha. 

Pueblo  and  Jioarilla. . . 


Pnyallap  (oonsoli 
dated). 


Qnapaw 


Round  Valley. 


Rosebad. 


San  Carlos. 


Nevada. 


Num- 
ber of 
Indiuis 
at  each 
agency. 


488 
453 

3,791 

22,529 

754 

1,104 


New  York. I  5,186 

Idaho 1,737 

Nebraska !  2,390 

I 

Oklahoma 1,865 

Arizona 7,200 

I 

I 

South  DakoU 6,881 


Oklahoma 


1,701 


Kanssw 


1.124 


New  Mexico 9.381 


Washington 


Indian  Territory. 


California 


South  Dakota. 


Arlsona 


1.786 


1,888 


623 


4,816 


4,894 


Appropriaticmafrem  whioh«aiades  of  employees 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  been 
paid. 


Incidentals  in  Idaho,  1805 

Support  of  Indians  Lemhi  Agency.  1895 

Support  of  Indiuis  in  Arisona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. 1895. 

Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  Including  support 
and  civilisation,  1895. 

Buildinffs  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1896 , 

Snpportof  Mission  Indians,  1896 , 

Incidentals  in  California,  including  support 
and  civilization,  1896. 

Continsencies,  Indian  Department,  1886 

Suppon  of  Nav^oes,  1896. 

Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  including  employees 
and  support  and  civilisation,  1896. 

Support  of  Makahs,  1895 

Incidenti^sin  Washington,  including  em|tloyeee 
and  support  and  civilization,  1W6. 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  employees,  1805 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1895. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1896 , 

Support  of  Nez  Perces  in  Idaho,  1896 

Supportof  Nez  Perces.  1895 

Incidentals  in  Idaho,  1896 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Winnebagoes 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Fuliilling  treaties  with  Kansas  Indians 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Support  of  Kansas  Indians,  1895 


Incidentals  in  Arizona,  employees,  1806 , 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  including  support  and 

civilization,  1895. 

Flour  Mill,  Pima  agency 

Support  of  Sioux  ordifTerent  tribes,  subsistence 

and  oivilisi^on,  1896. 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1895 

Su^ort  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees, 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1895 


Support  of  Pawnees,  employees  1^)6 

Support  of  Poncas,  1806 

SuniM>rtof  Tonkawas,  1896 

Fulfllling  treaties  with  Pawnees 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Otoes  and  Missonriaa. . . 

Contingencies,  Indian  D^Mrtment,  1886 

Fulfllling  treaties  with  Pottawatfloniee,  em- 
plovees. 

Buildings  at  i^encies  moA  repairs,  1805 

Incidentals  in  Ifew  Mexico,  employees,  1806 

Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  ana  New  Mex- 
ico, 1895. 

Incidentals  in  New  Mexico,  inclndingemployees 
and  support  and  civiliaation.  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Washington,  includingemployeee 
and  support  and  civUization,  1895. 

Support  of  S'Klallams,  1895 

Support  of  Quinaielts  and  Quillehutes,  1896 

Support  of  Modocs,  18K 

Support  of  Quapaws,  employees,  1806 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1885 

Fulfllling  treaties  with  Senecas,  employees 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Eastern  Shawnees,  em- 
ployees. 

Inciaentals  in  California,  employees,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Califoniia,  including  support 
and  civiliaation,  1896. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  dllTerent  tribes,  employees. 

Incidentals  in  South  DakotA,  1805 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsist- 
ence and  civilization,  1895. 
Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  and  Mew  Mexico, 

Incidentals  in  Arizona,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1896. 
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ike  IttdiaH  Berciee  during  the  ytar  ending  Jwne  30, 1895,  etc. — Continaed. 


Incidental  e 

xpenses. 

Forage  and 

stable 
expenses. 

MiMsella- 
neons. 

Total  inoi- 

dental 
expenses. 

$102.70  , 
858.00 
705.25 

3.00 

410.00 

Pay  of  employees. 
. — _  Total  pay 

of 
Begular.    Tranporary.  employees. 

( 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Offioerent, 

fuel,  light  and 

stationery. 

$102.70 

$126.00 
106.25 

$283.00 
600.00 

$2,774.68 
4,756.50 

$10.00 

$2,784.68 

$8.00 

4,766.60 

410.00 

2,232.73 

64.00 

2,286.73 

394.65 
117.85 

372.00 

93.75 

1,672.13 
196.84 

2,582.68 

816.19 

1,01A.59 

521.43 

85.82 
86.50 

1,060.00 
2,849.81 

1,060.00 

1,018.59 

106.00 

2.464.81 

467.08 

.............. 

63.50 

12.92 

72.90 

861.90 

86L90 

74.25 

12.25 

4,096.46 

62.50 
219.72 

164.76 

4,970.96 

154.80 

375.00 

20.00 

40.00 

627.76 

1,244.71 

114.25 



1,808.76 

20.00 

40.00 

627.75 

219.72 

600.00 

764.75 



1,494.96 
8.202.46 

60.00 
90.00 

1,664.86 

* 

3,292.46 

30.00 

160.00 
829.97 

8.00 


'     193.  bo' 
787.86 
251.70 

457.39 

8,016.99 
1. 675. 00 
8,117.85 

6,  •16.99 

187.70 

64.00 

60.00 

1,735.00 

3,117.35 

39.07 

50.00 

89.07 

2,226.12 
8,076.66 

2. 226. 12 

,.,  .            ■ 1. 

3.075.66 

293.80 

122.18 

415.93 

420.00 
5,S19.87 

420.00 

*******  ••"•••• 

2.965.00 

............ 

2,181.73 

5.096*  73* 
681.70 

1,09L15 

6,  Ml.  02 

427.45 

804.25 

2,926.00 

660.00 

4,716.60 
3,359.67 
1,110.00 

2.925.00 

14.25 

118.25 

127.50 

660.00 

4.n6.f0 

481.90 

484.00 
67.50 
366.00 
270.00 
111.00 

'966.*  90* 

67.  W 

640.75 

368.50 

697.82 

188.00 

8, 647. 67 
1.110.00 

275.75 

96.60 

131. 16 

4,503.20 

1,200.00 

660.00 

4,503.20 
1.200.00 

218.85 

187.81 

660.00 

337.50 

387.60 

900.00 
4,220.00 

900.00 

80.00 

192.00 

272.00 
484.84 
290.55 

177.39 
250.00 

4,220.00 
177.89 

404.20 
a7L60 

80.64 
18.95 

1,660.00 

750.00 

1,492.77 

1,349.17 

•      370.00 

1,460.00 

400.00 

400.00 

4,609.94 

1,900.00 
750.00 

1,492.77 

1, 349. 17 
370.00 

t 

lOtt.95 

28.00 

42.15 

174. 10 

^.00 

1,736.00 
400.00 

20.00 

20.00 

400.00 

4.609.94 
78.75 

123.43 

84.40 

157.83 

7a  75 

2,875.00 

2,375.00 

418.80 

156.18 

574.48 
3,709.01 

2,928.67 

30.84 

2,646.46 
1,555.60 

1. 062. 55 
1.873.07 

12,613.42 
8,281.66 

214.00 
198.00 

12,827.42 
8  479.66 

11.34 

19.50 
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Statement  of  the  salaries  and  inoidental  expmses  paid  at  each  agencjf  in 


Names  of  agencies. 


Son  them  Die. 


Sisseton 

Standing  Rock. 


Sac  and  Fox. 
Do 


San  tee 


SUetE 


Shoahone 


Tongne  River. 


Tulallp 


Umatilla. 


Union 

Uintah  and  Ooray 


White  Earth. 


Weetem  Shoahone. 


Warm  Springs. 


Yakama 


Yankton. 


State  or  Territory'. 


Num- 
ber of 
Indians 
at each 
agency 


Colorado. 


Sooth  Dakota. 
North  DakoU. 


Iowa 

Oklahoma 

Nebraska  -. 


Oregon 


Wyoming. 


Montana. 


Washington 


Oregon 


Indian  Territory. 
Utah 


Minnesota. 


Nevada. 


Oregon 


Washington 


South  DakoU. 


1.142 


1.863 
3,763 


398 
2,205 

1,499 

607 
1  748 


Appropriations  fktMn  which  salaries  of  «nploveea 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agendes  have  Seen 
paid. 


1.333 
1.358 

1,113 

65.970 
2,160 

7.280 


618 
945 

2,000 
1.735 


Incidentals  in  Colorado,  1896 

Support  of  confederated  b  nda  of  Utea. 
employees,  1805. 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  bene- 
ficial objects,  1895. 

IncidentnlH  in  South  Dakota,  1896 

IncldenUls  in  North  Dakota,  1895 

Snpnort  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsist- 
ence and  civilization,  1895. 

Contmgencies,  1  udiau  Department,  1895 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1895 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 

Support  of  Kickapoos.  1895 

Fulnlling  treaties  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  interest. 

Support  or  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  subsist- 
ence and  civilization,  1896. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  employees. 

Support  of  Poncas,  1 895 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  employees,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Shoshones,  employees,  1896 

Incidentals  in  Wyoming,  1895 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  em- 
ployees, 1895 

Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  subsist- 
ence and  diviiifuition,  1895. 

Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
employees,  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Montana,  1896 

Support  of  Dwamish  and  other  allied  t^bes. 

Incidentals  in  Washington,includingemployees, 
support,  and  civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla 
tribes,  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Oreson,  1895 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1896 , 

Buildings  at  agencies  ana  repairs,  1896 , 

Support  of  conrederated  banas  of  Utes,  employ 
ees.  1895. 

Incidentals  in  Utah,  employees,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Utah,  inclnding  support  and  civ> 
ilixation.  1895. 

Support  of  Chippewas,  White  Earth  Reserva* 
tion.  1895. 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  1896. 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  Red  La^e  and  Pem- 
bina 1895. 

Relief  and  civilization  of  Chippewas  in  Minne- 
sota—reimbursable. 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Chippewas,  Pillagers, 
and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  oands — ^utility. 

Contingencies,  Indian  Department,  1895 < 

Support  of  Shoshones  in  Nevada,  1895 

Incidentals  in  Nevada,  Including  support  and 
civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  confederated  tribes  in  Middle  Ore- 
gon, 1895. 

Incidentals  in  Oregon,  including  support  and 
civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Yal(amas  and  other  Indians,  1895. . . 

Incidentals  in  Washington,  Insludingemployees 
and  support  and  civilization,  1895. 

Support  of  Sioux .  Yankton  tribe,  1896 

Incidentals  in  South  Dakota,  1895 

Fulfilling  treaties  with  Sioux,  Yankton  tribe, 
1895. 
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the  Indian  tervice  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1895 ^  etc, — Continaed. 


InddenUl  ezpenaes. 

Toul  inci- 
dental 
expenses. 

Pay  of  employees. 

Total  pay 

of 
employees. 

Trftveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

OflBce  rents    Forage  and 
ftiel,  light  andl     stable 
stationery,      expenses. 

Miscella- 
neons. 

Regular. 

Temporary. 

f686.86 

$7.50 

$276.81 

$971.16 

$3,240.00 

$33.00 

$3,273.00 

$137.50 

721.50 

859.00 

157.46 
390.20 

155.21 
)              305.80 

2.25 
84.40 

2,925.00 
4,137.61 

2,925.00 

5,614.73 

16.00 

4,679.45 

14.00 
75.00 
85.00 

1,010.50 
124.50 

5,689.95 

160.77 

75.00 

465.30 

1,477.12 
16.00 

4.86 

17.91 

161.30 

259  00 

1, 125. 00 
1,502.81 
1. 575. 00 

3.075.70 

3,297.80 

1,350.40 
1,627.20 

1,125.00 
1, 502. 81 

1, 575. 00 

387.50 

437.33 

844.83 

120.00 

3, 195. 70 

8,297.80 

. 

45.00 

45.00 

1,350.40 

142.40 
25.00 

1, 769. 60 

52.00 

29.00 

6.00 

87.00 

25.00 

■ 

5.102.21 

5, 102. 21 

62.50 

62.50 

3.167.40 

8,  i67. 40 

844.10 

788.33 

1.132.43 

" 

3,700.00 

3, 700. 00 

41.10 

473.20 
70.00 

2, 148. 20 
207.00 

5.50 

5,668.00 
277.00 

170.65 

257. 5I» 

10.50 

98.85 

200.00 

2.890.00 

2,890.00 

170.65 

232.50 

25.00 

3.820.00 

3,820.00 

10.50 
39.70 

59.15 

200.00 

6, 340. 16 
3,509.24 

-  6, 340. 16 

8,509.24 

99.60 

299.14 

160.50 

550  24 

4,613.48 

1.898.90 
3,340.00 

4,613.48 

1.898.90 

3,840.00 

2.204.99 

2.204.99 

600.00 

600.00 

512.45 

10.00 

522.45 
87S.00 
249.00 

518.71 

22.50 

69.00 
334.05 

255.00 
106.25 

133.00 
200.00 

13:^.00 

458.00 
192.00 

119  60 

420.00 

3. 453. 60 

3,653.69 

60.50 

6.50 

399.11 

2. 781. 18 

2,781.18 

20.00 

2.50 

21.00 
85.75 

120.00 

48.00 

5,721.48 

5,721.48 

230.30 

18.00 

135.00 

85.25 

21.00 

6.515.48 
442.69 

284.00 

6, 799. 48 

442.69 

IK)69  I  A 
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DECISION  OF  U.S. COURT  FOR  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AS  TO   RELATION  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEES  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carolina — In 

THE  Circuit  Court,  Fourth  Circuit— In  Equity. 

The  United  States  et  al.  r.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

This  is  a  bill  filed  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Sampson 
Owl  and  others,  Cherokee  Indians,  suing  in  their  own  behalf,  etc.,  against  tliese 
defendants.  The  bill  asserting  the  parambunt  authority  and  guardianship  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Eastern  Baud  of  Cherokee  Indians,  seeks  to  set  aside  a  con- 
tract made  by  their  council,  a  majority  thereof  making  it,  with  certain  of  the 
defendants,  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  lands  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokces 
in  North  Carolina.  At  the  threshold  of  the  case  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  that  question  depends  upon  the  relation  which  the 
United  States  bears  to  these  Cherokee  Indians.  Are  they  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  United  States  as  tribal  Indians  are*,  or  are  they  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  rights,  ]^owers,  duties,  and  obligations  of  citizens f 

The  decision  of  this  question  is  necessary  before  discussing  any  other  questions  in 
the  cause. 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  inhabited  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pressed  back  by  settlements  of  white  men  on  the 
oo.ist,  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  were  a  fruitful  source  of  danger,  anxiety, 
and  discontent  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  living  in  their  neighborhood. 
For  many  years  Government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  them  to  leave  thes'e 
settlements  and  to  migrate  to  lands  allotted  to  them  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  partial  success  only.  Finally,  by  treaty  concluded  December  29,  1835,  nt  New 
Echota,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  they  as  a  nation  consented  to  go  west.  And  the  large  majority  of  them  did 
so.  Some  of  them,  however,  preferred  to  remain.  Of  these,  some  families  settled  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  claimed  for  themselves  their  due  portion  of  all  the 
personal  l>enefits  accruing  under  the  treaty  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per 
capita.  Utilizing  these  claims,  they  sent  an  agent  to  Washington,  who  obtained  the 
money  provided  lV>r  them  and  invested  it  in  lands  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
some  acres  in  extent,  upon  which  these  families  of  Chcrokees  settled.  They  are 
known  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

Their  agent  and  attorney,  W.  H.  Thomas,  purchasingthese  lands,  took  title  to  them 
in  his  own  name.  As  serious  complications  grew  out  of  this  fact  between  the  Indians 
and  the  creditors  of  Thomas,  and  some  other  parties  occupying  said  lands  or  assert- 
ing outstanding  claims  upon  them,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  a  provision 
in  the  act  of  Jnne30, 1871,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  and  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  or  suits  in  law  or 
eqnity  in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  St^ites  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  rights  of  parties  and  fully  adjusting  all  matters  of  controversy.  Such  a 
suit  was  instituted  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  matters  involved  were,  by  consent  of 
parties,  referred  to  three  arbitrators,  "  whose  award  was  to  be  final  and  a  rule  of 
court.''  After  careful  and  patient  investigation  and  consideration,  an  award  was 
made,  which  was  fully  approved  and  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  this  court. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  suit  in  equity  was  instituted  in  this  court  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  fully  enforced  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  award  and  decree.  The  progress  of 
this  suit  was  obstructed  and  greatly  delayed  by  many  serions  and  perplexing  diffi- 
culties until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  compromise  agreed  upon  by  the  litigant  parties; 
to  pay  off  all  liens  in  the  hands  of  judgment  creditors  of  W.'  H.  Thomas;  to  settle 
questions  of  boundary,  and  to  extinguish  all  other  claims  to  said  lands  so  as  to  give 
tue  Indians  a  good,  clear,  and  definitely  located  title. 

By  a  decretal  order  of  this  court,  the  standing  master  in  chancery  was  directed  to 
prepare  and  have  duly  executed  a  new  deed  conveying  said  lands  in  fee  simple, 
omitting  a  clause  in  the  former  deed  imposing  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  aliena- 
tion which  had  been  inserted  by  the  draftsman  without  authority  of  any  order  or 
decree  of  this  court. 

632 
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• 

The  contract  complaiDed  of  relates  to  standing  timber  on  these  lands. 

Are  these  Cherokee  Indians  citizens  of  the  United  Statesf 

They  or  their  fathers  were  members  of  the  tribe  of  Cherokee  Indians  recognized 
by  the  Government  as  a  nation.  (Eastern  Band  of  Cberokees  r.  United  States,  117 
if.  S.,  288.)  By  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  individuals  and  families  who  were  averse 
to  removal  with  the  nation  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  States  in  which  they  were 
living,  if  they  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  property  and  were 
desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  exercised  this  privi- 
lege terminated  their  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  (ibid).  Did  this  make 
them  citizens  of  the  United  Statesf 

''The  alien  and  dependent  condition  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  could 
not  be  put  off  at  their  own  will  without  the  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  never  deemed  citizens  of  the  United  States  except  under  explicit  provi- 
sions of  treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect,  either  declaring  a  certain  tribe  or  such  mem- 
bers of  it  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  westward  to  be 
citizens,  or  authorizing  individuals  of  particular  tribes  to  become  citizens  on  appli- 
cation to  an  United  States  court  for  naturalization  and  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness 
for  civilized  life."    (Elk  v.  WUkins,  112  U.  S.,  100.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  j^oingto  show  that  these  Indians  were  ever  natural- 
ized. Have  they  Deen  made  citizens  by  treaty  f  The  clause  in  the  treaty  relating 
to  those  Cberokees  who  preferred  to  remain  behind  the  nation  is  in  these  words : 

**  Sbc.  12.  *  *  *  Such  heads  of  Cherokee  families  as  are  desirous  to  reside  within 
the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
same,  and  who  are  qualified  or  calculated  to  become  useful  citizens,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  prescriptive  right '  to  certain  lands."' 

This  does  not  confer  on  them  citizenship.  It  only  authorizes  them  to  become 
citizens  when  it  is  recognized  that  they  are  qualified,  or  calculated  to  become  useful 
citizens.  This  presupposes  some  sort  of  examination  into  the  question  of  their 
qualification  and  a  favorable  decision  therein.  If  the  words  of  tne  treaty  do  not 
make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  only  give  them  the  right  to  become 
citizens  upon  showing  the  desire  to  that  end,  then  there  was  but  one  way  for  them 
to  attain  citizenship,  and  that  is  pointed  out  in  the  statutes  relating  to  naturalization. 

But  it  is  urged  with  ^reat  force  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  recognizes  these 
Cberokees  as  citizens — that  they  vote,  pay  taxes,  work  roads,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  citizens.  But  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  takes  this  privilege  as  the  gift 
of  the  Genera]  Government.  It  can  be  acquired  only  under  its  laws,  and  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  it.    (City  of  Minneapolis  v.  Keum,  56  Fed.  Rep..  576;  6  C.  C.  A.,  31.) 

Neither  the  constitution  of  a  State  nor  any  act  of  its  legislature,  however  formal 
or  solemn,  whatever  rights  it  may  confer  on  these  Indians  or  withhold  from  them, 
can  withdraw  them  from  the  infiuence  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  that  body  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  pass  concerning  them.  Any  otner  doctrine  would  make 
the  legislature  of  the  State  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  instead  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  (United 
States  p.  Holliday,  3  Wall.,  at  p.  419.) 

But  it  must  not  be  underst'Ood  that  these  Cherokee  Indians,  although  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  still  under  pupilage,  are  independent  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  They  live  within  her  territory.  They  hold  lands  under  her  sovereignty, 
under  her  tenure.  They  are  in  daily  contact  with  her  people.  They  are  not  a  nation 
nor  a  tribe :  they  can  enjoy  privileges  she  may  ^ant.  They  are  subject  to  her  crimi- 
nal laws.  None  of  the  laws  applicable  to  Indian  reservations  apply  to  them.  All 
that  is  decided  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ceased  its 
guardian  care  over  them  nor  released  them  from  pupilage.  The  Federal  courts  can 
still,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  adjudicate  their  rights.  Nor  is  this  without 
precedent.  The  American  seaman  bom  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  naturalized 
as  such,  has  extended  over  him  the  guardian  care  of  the  Government,  and  is  a  ward 
of  the  nation.  The  statute  book  abounds  with  acts  requiring  his  contracts  to  be 
looked  into  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
guard  him  against  fraud,  oppression,  and  wrong.  (Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  sections  4554  et  seq.) 

It  is  contended  that  the  view  taken  of  this  pupillary  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
Indians  violates  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  for- 
bidding perpetuities.  A  perpetuity  is  the  attempt  to  forbid  the  alienation  of  lands 
under  any  circumstances  and  to  provide  for  their  descent  or  disposition  in  a  fixed 
unchangeable  way.  But  the  Indians  hold  these  lands  to  no  such  purpose.  Their 
realty  can  be  alienated,  but  the  contract  is  reviewable  by  the  Government,  for  one 
purpose  only,  to  protect  them  from  fraud  or  wrong.  A  condition  attached  to  aliena- 
tion does  not  create  a  perpetuity.  A  conveyance  or  devise  to  A  in  trust  for  a  feme 
covert  in  fee,  with  power  of  sale  u)>on  her  written  request  or  subject  to  her  approval, 
does  not  create  a  perpetuity. 

There  is  another  consideration.     In  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
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toward  the  IndUos — ^aU  iDdians^tlie  courts  follow  tlie  action  of  the  Exeeiitive  nod 
other  political  departments  of  the  Qovernmeut,  whose  more  special  duty  it  is  to 
determiiie  such  affairs  (United  States  v,  HoUiday,  supra). 

Now,  Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  the  distinctive  character  of  these  Chero- 
kees  as  a  body — the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Induius.  It  has  l^isiated  for  their 
benefit  and  has  always  treated  this  band  as  a  distinct  unit.  They  are  not  dealt  wiUt 
as  indiyidnals  who  gradually  Mre  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  coounonity,  but  as  a 
band  isolated  from,  eaxed  for  apart  from,  other  inhabitants.  (See  d  Stat.  L.,  118;  10 
Stat.  L.,  291;  Ibid,  700;  16  Stat.  L.,  362;  18M»t.  L.,213;  19  Stat.  L.,  176;  22Stat.L., 
302;  27  Stat  L.,  120.) 

In  July,  1868,  Congress  transfisrred  the  care  of  the  Indians  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  that  of  the  Interior.  And  section  3  of  this  act  expressly  includes  the 
Eastern  or  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  The  original  condition  of  all  the  Indians  iu 
this  country  was  that  of  pupilage  under  the  Government  (Tha  Cherokee  Nation,  v, 
Georgia,  5  Peters,  3),  its  papi^ge  continuing  until  released  by  the  Goyernment. 
The  statutes  quoted  show  that  it  has  never  been  released.  The  supreme  court  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Rollins  v.  The  Cherokees  (87  No.  Ca.,  229).  distinctly  recofimizes 
and  cleaVly  and  forcibly  sustains  this  position.  The  case  of  the  Cherokee  Trust 
Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288)  does  not  conflict  with  these  views. 

That  case  decides  that  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  not  a  part  of 
the  nation  of  Cherokees  with  which  this  Government  treats,  and  that  they  have  no 
reoognized  separate  political  existence.  But  at  the  same  time  their  disUnct  unity 
is  recognized  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  over  them  as  such  distinct 
unit. 

This  being  so,  the  United  States  have  the  right  in  their  own  courts  to  bring  suck 
suits  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  Indfans. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  on  this  ground  is  disallowed. 

The  injunction  heretofore  granted  is  continued  until  the  further  order  of  this  court. 

Charles  H.  Simonton,  Circuit  Judge. 
A  true  copy. 
Test: 
[SEAL.]  Saml.  L.  Troodon,  Clfrk, 


United  States  of  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carolina—In  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Fourth  Circuit— In  Equity. 

United  States  et  al.  t?.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

Dick,  district  ji^dge  (concurring) : 

The  rights  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  and  to  their  lands  purchased 
by  their  agents  with  their  mone^  obtained  ftt>m  the  United  States,  and  their  civil 
relations  with  the  State  and  National  Governments,  have  been  subjects  of  f^quent 
discussions  and  litigation  in  the  local  and  Federal  courts  of  this  district  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Suits  in  various  forms  have  been  instituted  in  the  Federal 
courts,  in  their  tribal  name  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  for  their  benefit.  These  suits  gave  rise  to  many  difficult  and 
perplexing  questions  of  law  and  fact,  and  I  sincerely  hoped  that  all  these  matters 
of  controversy  had  been  finally  adjudicated  and  adjusted  by  a  decree  of  this  court 
at  October  term  of  1894,  carrying  into  efi*ect  a  compromise  agreed  upon  by  theDepart- 
ments  at  Washington,  the  Indian  council,  and  the  parties  defendant,  and  reserving 
the  case  on  further  directions  to  adjust  some  matters  of  detail. 

I  was  disappointed  in  this  cherished  hope  when  the  suit  now  before  us  was  insti- 
tuted presenting  other  matters  of  controversy.  At  my  special  request.  Judge  Simon- 
ton  attended  the  circuit  court  at  May  term,  in  Asheville,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
some  preliminary  questions  in  this  case.  We  heard  full  and  able  argument  of  coun- 
sel upon  a  motion  of  defendants  to  dismiss  for  the  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  upon  fnll 
conference  we  reserved  the  question  presented  for  further  consideration.  We  regarded 
the  question  as  one  of  great  importance,  for  if  the  court  has  not  jurisdiction  in  this 
case  then  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  in  previous  similar  cases,  and  many  orders  and 
decrees  heretofore  made  are  void. 

The  preliminary  question  presented  for  our  determination  is  whether  the  United 
States  have  such  supervisory  authority  and  power  over  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees 
as  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  equity  in  this  court  instituted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  annul- 
ling or  modifying  a  contract  made  by  the  council  of  such  Indians  in  relation  to  their 
lands  purchased  by  their  agent  with  the  per  capita  money  and  removal  and  subsist- 
ence money  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  treaty  of  New  Echota.  upon  the 
alleged  g^unds  that  such  contract  was  induced  and  procured  by  merns  of  cirenm- 
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venUve  undue  inflaence  ^id  f^aad,  or  that  the  oon tract  was  grossly  injudicious  and 
nncoascionahle,  and  without  the  approvfd  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having 
sapervisory  charge  of  these  Indians  under  an  act  of  Congress. 

Id  the  asit  before  us  the  United  States  do  not  claim  any  right  that  encroaches 
npoD  any  of  the  sovereign  powens,  duties,  and  obligations  of  this  State.  They  claim 
no  police  power  over  the  Indians  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  right  to  punish 
fov  crimes,  committed  within  the  territotial  Umits  of  this  State.  They  only  insist 
upon  the  right  to  appear  as.  a  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  equity  instituted  in  their  circuit 
court  to  invoke  the  jarisdiction  of  such  court  in  behalf  of  their  wards,  to  obtain 
snch  relief  as  may  be  granted  upon  the  well  recognized  principles  of  ec^uity  juris- 
pradence. 

They  appear  as  sovereign  of  this  dependent  Indian  community,  as  parens  patriee 
of  thia  helpless  and  ii^uj^  race  not  yet  invested  with  the  full  rights  of  American 
citizenahip;  and  as  guardian  by  treaty  obligations  of  these  ignorant  and  injudicious 
wacds;  to  control  their  transactions  about  mnds  acquired  h^  the  treaty  money,  and 
the  charitable  ^ist  funds  bestowed  by  Congress  upon  a  political  department  of  the 
Qovenunentto  be  applied  for  the  beneftt  of  these  Indian  cestuis  que  trustent.  The 
United  States  claim  that  under  their  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  Indian  tribes  the  word  commerce  embraces  trade  and  traffic,  and  aU  contracts 
with  the  tribes  or  individuals  composing  snch  tribes. 

That  so  long  as  Indians  remain  a  distinct  people,  with  an  existing  tribal  or  quasi- 
tribal  organization  recognized  by  the  political  departments  of  the  Government,  Con- 
gress  has  the  power  to  say  with  whom  and  on  wliat  terms  tliey  shall  deal,  and  can 
place  themunder  the  supervisory  control  of  aa  Executive  Department.  (United  States 
V.  Holliday,  3  Wallace,  4()7 ;  The  Kansas  Indians,  5  Wallace,  737 ;  United  States  t?.  43 
Gallons  of  Whisky,  93  U.  S.,  188.) 

It  is  further  insisted  by  the  district  attorney  that  by  the  act  of  July  27, 1868,  Con- 
gress authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  take  the  same  supervisory  charge  of  the  Eastern  or  North  Carolina 
Cherokees  aa  of  other  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  there  is  a  necessary  impUcation  of  power 
that  if  in  the  exercise  of  such  superviaory  charge  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
court  of  equity  for  remedy  and  relief,  a  suit  may  be  properly  instituted  by  such  super- 
visory department  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  adequate  redress.  He 
cites  as  a  precedent  a  suit  in  equity  in  this  court  now  pending  on  nirther  directions, 
in  which  the  bill  was  filed  by  Attorney-General  Garland  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  as  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  award  made  by  arbitrators 
appointed  under  a  decretal  order  of  this  court  in  relation  to  the  rights  and  title  of 
the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the  Qualla  boundary,  the 
lands  which  are  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  present  suit. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  wherever  a  power  is  conferred  and  a  duty  imposed  by  statute 
everything  necessary  to  accomplish  the  legislative  purpose  is  given  by  implication. 
''A  tiling  which  is  within  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  statute  is  as  much 
within  the  statute  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter.''  (United  States  v.  F^reeman,  3 
How.,  566-665.) 

The  suit  in  eqnity  now  before  us  was  instituted  by  the  district  attorney  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney-General  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  investigation  as  to  the  fairness,  justice,  and  expediency  of  a  contract 
made  by  the  Indian  council  disposing  of  timber  on  the  Indian  lands  in  this  State 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  question  for  the  court  now  to  determine  is  whether 
the  political  departments  of  the  Government  have  clearly  and  distinctly  recognized 
the  North  Carolina  Indians  as  a  tribal  organization  under  the  supervisory  care  and 
l^uardianship  of  the  United  States,  for  the  court  must  be  governed  upon  such  sub- 
ject by  the  action  of  snch  departments. 

1  have  read  with  some  care  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Trust  Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288), 
cited  and  relied  upon  by  counsel  of  defendants.  That  case  gives  an  interesting  and 
instructive  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
but  only  decides  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  had  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  were  not  entitled,  while  they  remain  residents  and 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  are  citizens  of  this  State  and  have  not 
been  recognized  as  a  separate  nation  or  tribe  with  treaty-making  power,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  State  does  not  necessarily 
deprive  them  of  the  legitimate  guardianship  and  care  of  the  United  States  where 
there  is  no  State  or  national  legislation  indicating  such  a  purpose.  Their  forefathers 
availed  themselves  of  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  and  remained  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  civil  laws  of  the  State  were  extended  over  them 
from  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  their  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Uiver.    The  North  Carolina  Cherokees  by  reason  of  their  birth  and  resi- 
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deuce  become  citizens  under  the  general  provisions  of  tbe  State  constitntion,  and 
not  by  any  special  law  conferring  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  policy  of  State 
legislation  seems  to  have  recognized  their  quasi-tribal  organization  and  regarded 
them  as  a  peculiar  class  of  citizens,  worthy  of  and  needing  the  kindly  sapervision 
and  care  of  the  State  and  national  governments.  For  the  purpose  of  secnring  them 
against  tbe  evil  consequences  of  injudicious  contracts  with  more  intelligent  and 
designing  white  men,  a  State  statute  was  enacted  requiring  all  contracts,  eqnal  to 
$10  or  more,  with  Cherokee  Indians  to  be  in  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  who  shall  subscribe  the  same.  (1  Code  iT  C,  sec.  1563.)  This  law  of  the 
State  imposed  upon  them  a  restriction  which  was  not  imposed  upon  other  citizene, 
except  as  to  transactions  coming  withio  the  statute  of  frauds  and  a  few  other  cases. 

On  the2dday  of  January,  1847,  ''An  act  in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  chief  Jnnalnska'' 
was  duly  enacted  and  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  conferring  upon  him 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  directing  the  secretary  of  state  to  issne  a  ^^nt  con- 
veying to  him  in  fee  simple  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  Cherokee  Connty,  withont  the 
power  of  alienation  by  deed,  and  it  was  held  in  this  court  that  such  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  alienation  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  citizenship.  (Smythe 
V.  Henry,  41 'Fed.  R.,  705;  see  also  Eel  Is  r.  Ross,  64  Fed.  R.,  417.) 

The  political  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  have  certainly  recognized 
and  treated  the  Eastern  Hand  of  Cherokees  as  a  qnasi-tribal  organization  for  social 
and  business  purposes,  and  have  made  liberal  appropriations  of  money ;  appointed 
Indian  agents  to  reside  among  them  and  employea  efficient  means  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  increase  their  comforts,  and  guard  them  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
their  own  ignorance  and  indiscretion,  and  the  frauds,  aggressions,  and  wrongs  of 
unscrupulous  white  men. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1868,  in  express  terms  placed  them  in  the  same 
situation  toward  tueUovernment  as  other  tribes  of  Indians.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  that  act  of  Congress  restored  them  to  their  formal  tribal  rela- 
tions as  wards  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  their  control  and  entitled  to  their 
care  and  protection.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  all  Indian  tribes  are  now 
regulated  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  not,  as  formerly,  by  treaties.  (United  States  v, 
Kagama,  118  U.  S.,  375-382.) 

^  nnmerons  aets  of  Congress  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gk>vemment  haa 
recognized  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  North  Carolina  aa 
being  nnder  the  supervisory  care  of  the  United  States.  I  will  cite  only  a  few  of 
these  acts. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1871,  authorized  and  directed  the  Attorney-General  to  insti- 
tute and  prosecute  a  suit  in  equity  in  this  court  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  the  lands  purchased  with 
their  treaty  money  by  their  agent,  W.  H.  Thomas.  At  several  times  acts  were 
passed  by  Congress  making  liberal  appropriations  of  money  for  the  pnrpose  of 
carrying  on  that  snit  and  other  subsequent  suits  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  such  lands. 

In  the  Cherokee  Trust  Funds  Case  (117  U.  S.,  288)  "The  suit  by  petitioners  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  brought  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation. '' 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1892,  provision  was  made  for  the  annual 

Sayment  of  the  taxes  on  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in 
orth  Carolina,  and  all  orders  or  provisions  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  said  lands  to 
pay  the  accrnea  taxes  and  incumbrances  on  the  same  were  revoked. 

On  the day  of ,  189-,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  of 

money  for  the  pnrpose  of  effecting  a  compromise  made  by  the  political  department 
of  the  Government  with  certain  persons  claiming  lands,  adverse  to  the  Indians, 
within  the  uncertain,  unsettled  and  extensive  Qualla  boundary,  which  had  long  been 
a  subject  of  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation. 

The  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  in  Rollins  r.  Cherokees  (87  N.  C,  229)  fully 
recognized  the  power  and  right  of  the  United  States  to  supervise  and  control  the 
affairs,  lands,  and  contracts  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  The  court  refers  with 
approbation  to  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  contracts  with  Indians,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  such  laws  apply  to  contracts  made  with  the  North  Carolina  Indians. 

From  the  kind  and  liberal  noltcy  manifested  by  all  the  departments  of  the  State 
government,  I  am  satisfied  that  North  Carolina  is  not  jealous  of  State  righte,  or 
apprehensive  that  ditficulties  and  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  may  arise  f^m  an  impe« 
ruim  in  imperio,  controlling  to  some  extent  the  affairs  of  her  Indian  citizens. 

I  understood  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  their  argument  to  insist.,  in  snb- 
stance,  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  is  a  corporation  dniy 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  and  hold  their  lands  in  fee  simple  nnder  a 
deed  execnted  by  the  standing  master  in  chancery  under  a  decree  of  this  court  made 
at  October  term  of  1894. 
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That  saoh  deed  oootains  no  restriction  upon  the  power  of  alienation,  and  that  the 
Indian  oounoil,  aa  repreeentatives  of  the  corporation,  bad  fall  power  to  make  the 
timber  contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

The  counsel  further  show  that  at  the  fall  term  of  this  court  in  1874  a  decree  was 
made  directing  a  deed  to  be  executed  in  accordance  with  an  award  of  arbitrators 
filed  at  said  term.  That  sometime  thereafter  a  deed  was  prepared  and  executed 
containing  a  clause  restricting  the  power  of  alienation  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  said  award  and  decree,  was  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  estate  conveyed, 
and  in  disregiffd  of  article  1,  section  31,  of  the  State  constitution,  in  relation  to  per- 
petuities. 

That  the  decree  of  October  term,  1894,  was  made  upon  a  supplemental  bill  in  equity 
filed  by  the  district  attorney  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Attorney-General  for  the  express  purpose  of  havine  a  new  deed  in  fee  simple 
executed  by  the  standing  master  in  chancery,  omitting  the  repugnant  clause  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  alienation.  That  by  such  proceeding  in  this  court  the  United  States 
fully  recognized  the  right  and  power  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  make  free 
alienation  of  their  lands,  and  surrendered  or  waived  control  df  them  as  to  the  tim- 
ber contract  involved  in  this  suit. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  departments  in  the  legal  proceedings 
referred  to  was  to  have  a  deed  executed  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators,  the  decree  of  the  court,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  regulating  the 
conveyance  of  lands  within  its  limits. 

These  matters  relate  to  the  merits  involved  in  this  case,  and  not  to  the  in  limine 
question  of  jurisdiction  now  before  the  court.  Judge  Simonton  has  expressed  some 
▼lews  upon  these  questions  in  which  I  full^  concur.  I  will  say  further  that  I  am 
strongly  indiued  to  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  district  attorney,  in  procuring,  by  procedure  in  this  court, 
execution  of  the  new  deed  under  which  the  Eastern  Baud  of  Cherokees  now  hold 
their  lands  in  fee  simple  as  a  corporation,  neither  expressly  or  by  implication 
reUeved  the  United  States  from  any  obligation  of  duty  imposed,  or  waived  any 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  acts  of  Congress.  (Eells  v,  Ross, 
supra.) 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  of  this  case.  If  I  had  any  doubt  as 
to  Jurisdiction  I  would,  in  a  court  of  equity,  be  disposed  to  regard  with  favor  the 
maxim  boni  judicis  est  ampliare  jurisdictionem  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  substan- 
tial justice  and  fair  dealing.  Courts  of  chancery  in  this  country  and  England  have 
by  a  wise  and  salutary  development  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice  built  up  an 
extensive,  enlightencyd,  and  beneficent  jurisdiction  in  equity  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  wrongs,  securing  rights,  and  affording  remedies  adequate  to  tne  require- 
ments of  justice. 

I  concur  in  the  order  of  the  circuit  judge  disallowing  the  motion  and  continuing 
the  ii^ unction  heretofore  granted  until  the  further  order  of  this  court. 

ROBT.  P.  Dick,  United  Statee  Judge, 
A  true  copy. 
Test: 
[6BAL.]  Saml.  L.  Tjioodon,  Clerk. 


The  Unitbd  States  of  America,  Western  District  of  North  Carolina,  Fourth 

Circuit— In  Equity. 

The  United  States  et  al.  v.  D.  T.  Boyd  et  al. 

The  opinions  heretofore  filed  in  this  case  held  that  the  United  States  could  main- 
tain in  tills  jurisdiction  a  suit  for  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  That  they  were  the  wards  of  the  nation,  recognized  and  protected  as  such 
by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the  Government.  But  this  con- 
clusion does  not  dispose  of  the  case.  The  United  States  having  come  into  this 
jurisdiction  and  having  invoked  the  aid  of  the  court,  stands  as  any  other  suitor^  and 
the  defendants  who  have  been  impleaded  by  the  United  States  have  the  same  ri||rhts 
to  have  their  defenses  examined  as  they  would  have  in  the  case  of  any  other  suitor. 

The  answers  and  defenses  set  up  to  the  bill  of  the  United  States  raise  issues  of  fact 
important  to  the  defendants  and  to  the  public. 

These  facts  should  be  investigated  and  their  truth  or  falsity  established.  Besides 
this  it  appears  that  under  the  contract  made  with  some  of  the  Indians,  the  legality 
aud  fairness  of  which  are  attacked  in  these  pleadings,  there  has  been  cut  a  quantity 
of  timber,  which  is  now  lying  on  the  ground  deteriorating,  and  thus  threatening 
irreparable  loss  to  its  rightfulowner. 
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In  addition  to  this,  certain  moneys  have  been  paid  on  aeooont  of  this  oontraot,  for 
the  seonrity  of  which,  pending  this  litigation,  some  provision  shonld  lie  made. 

It  is  ordered  that  tnis  cause  be  referred  to  R.  M.  Donglas,  standing  imwtfv,  and 
that  he  inquire  into  all  the  f^ts  connected  with  the  oontract  in  issue,  sfspd  the  oir- 
oomstances  under  which  it  was  made,  the  adecjoacy  of  the  oonsideratioii  therefor,  llie 
existence  of  any  fhrad  or  unfSBir  dealing  therein,  and  into  any  other  facts  pertaining 
to  the  issues  involved  ooDcemioff  which  any  party  to  this  oattse  niay  offer  tStflimony, 
and  tiiat  he  report  the  same  with  all  coaveoient  speed  to  this  eoort. 

It  is  farther  ordered  that  the  Dickson  Maeon  Lnnvber  Company  he  sn^oiixed  to 
manufacture  all  the  timber  already  cut  and  now  lying  out  on  the  Indian  lands  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same,  first,  however,  entering  into  tramd,  with  -security  to  be 
approved  by  a  judge  of  this  court,  the  bond  to  be  to  the  clei^  of  tfate  eonrt  at  Ashe- 
viUe,  and  his  successors  in  office,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ^,000,  oonditioned  Pft  a  full, 
true,  and  lawful  accounting  for  all  sums  received  for  the  sale  of  said  manirAictnred 
timber  and  for  the  full  value  thereof,  this  part  of  this  oi<Aer  to  be  without  prejudice 
of  anv  question  made  iu  this  case. 

And  it  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  by  George  H.  Smathers, 
esq.,  that  he  holds  in  trust  certain  funds  and  investments,  part  of  the  pcrftehase 
money  of  said  timber,  received  for  the  Indians,  it  is  ordered  "^at  he  have  leave  to 
file  with  the  olerk  of  this  court  at  Asheville  or  Greensboro  a  full  statement  ef  all 
fhnds  and  moneys  so  held  by  him,  and  the  mode  of  investment  thereof,  to  Ihe  end 
that  such  order  be  made  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Charles  H.  Sihomton,  United  States  CirouU  Judge. 

I  concur  in  this  order  of  the  circuit  Judge,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  transmitted 
to  clerk  of  United  States  circuit  court  at  ^heville,  to  be  entered  on  minutes  of  court. 

ROBT.  P.  Dick,  United  States  Judge. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest: 
[aEAL.3  Sabcl.  L.  Troodok,  CUrk. 
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Ab9traot  ofpropotaU  received  and  cantracta  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 
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6  To  be  delivered  in  October. 

c  To  be  delivered  in  November. 

d  To  be  delivered  in  December. 

•  To  be  delivered  first  half  of  January. 
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•  Sooner  or  later,  aa  desired,  on  reoeiving  notice  to  get  ready. 
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Ahttraciof  proposals  received  and  oontraeU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Non.>-FignrM  In  Urge  type  denote  rales 
BEEF  (GROSS). 


« 

I 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

e 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Points  of  delivery. 


Colorsdo    River    Agency    and 

School Ariz. 

Fort  Mojsve  School Ariz . 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz. 

San  Carlos  Sehool Ariz. 

Fort  Apache  (for  W.  M.  Apaches) 

Ignacio   (for  Southern   Ute 

Agency) Colo. 

Son  them  Ute  Agency Colo. 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho . 

Agency  and  School 

SCDOOl 

Lemhi  Agency Idaho. 

Lemhi  Agency  and  School .  Idaho . 
Blackfeet  Agency Mont . 

Crow  Agency... Mont. 

Sab  agency  Pryor  Creek — 
Sub  agency  Big  Horn 


I 


•a 
9 


Pounds. 

60.000 

60.000 

1,680,000 

300.000; 

500.000 

880,000 

70.000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 


320,000 
250,000| 
320,000 
70,000, 
150,000 
150,000 
1,400,000 


1,000,000 


500.000 
250,000 
250,000 


-i 


I 

CO 


I 

m 
O 

s 


Pounds^ 
8O,O0O 
60,000 

I 

300,000 
ftOOtOOO 
880,000 


a3.87  52.34 
a3.87  8.69 
a2.37 


950,000   a  2. 57 


300,000 


950,000 

"foioob 


150,000 
1,400,000 


f  1,000,000 


a3.37 


113.77 


p 


59.19 


a3.97 


a3.87 


I 

M 

o 
a 
►9 


9.49 


2.95 


2.97 
3.19 


Bidders  are  required  to  submit  bids  for  delivery  of  cattle,  as  foUows:  (1)  "As  roqnired  by  the  office 
and  the  respective  Indian  agents;"  (2)  "monthly,"  (3)  "to  be  delivered  as  required  fit)m  Julyl  to 
l^ovember  1 ;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1 ;  during  May  and  June,  as  required.*'  One  delivery  of 
beef  must  be  made  during  the  first  days  of  J  nly,  if  required.  Bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  under  con- 
ditions other  than  these  will  not  be  considered.  Bids  for  beef  havins  no  conaitions  attached  as  to 
time  of  delivery  will  be  construed  to  mean  to  be  delivered  as  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  his  agents. 

t  About  one-half  to  be  delivered  at  Crow  Agency ;  one-quarter  at  Prior  Creek  Sub  agency,  60  miles 
west  of  Crow  Agency,  and  one-quarter  at  Big  Horn  Sub  agency,  20  miles  west  of  Crow  Agency. 

a  Monthly,  if  required  so  often,  and  to  cover  amounts  for  each  delivery  as  large,  or  larger,  tbui  the 
current  issues  of  agencies  amount  to,  and  to  continue  in  such  amounts,  or  more,  from  July  I  or  from 
the  time  they  begin  until  delivery  of  contract  amount  is  completed,  including  the  25  per  cent  iocrease, 
if  called  for. 

b  In  one  or  two  deliveries,  as  required ;  60,000  pounds  for  agency,  80,000  pounds  for  school. 


BEEP    (gross). 

advertUemmt  of  April  B,  1895,  for  fumUhing  supfliei,  efc.— Continued. 

at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 
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• 

e 
S 

> 

• 

> 

• 

o 

• 

1 

i 

1 

• 

u 

I 
I 

• 

s 

1 

■ 

o 

i 
1 

The  Barke  Land  and 
Cattie  Co. 

% 

u 

I 

• 

1 

■ 
• 

H 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

■ 

S 

• 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

j 

1 

3 

C9.97 
09.47 
C9.73 

e2.93 
el.70 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

2.92 
3.20 

B 

<i3.27 
09.97 

^2.57 

tz7n 

10 
11 

pa.«9J 

12 

13 
14 

15 

:;::::::::::::'::::;::  i;::::: 

i'iss 

^3.47 

16 

1 1 1 

A9.INH 

17 
18 
19 
20 

1      1       1 

3.25 



' 1 \"'"' 

^3.93 

it  3.64 



r3.40 

13.73 
<7  2.091 
m3.74 

/3.e9 

0  3.65 
^3.29 

n3.00 
03.85 
p4.00 
93.70 



»3.75 
/3. 724 

r3.09 
«3.95 
p3.92i 

t3.47 

08.37 
V9.83 
«3.97 

102.99 
tt3.49 

21 
22 
23 

24 

1 

* 

25 
26 
27 

1 



28 

/; 1 1.:.:.... 

1 

1 1 1 

29 

1 

1 

I           1 

0  Monthly. 

d  WeekW,  or  as  service  may  require. 

0  Monthly,  or  a«  service  may  reqnire. 
/As  reqnired. 

ff  As  per  specification  3. 

A  Two  deliveries,  one  in  Jnly  or  Angnst  and  final  delivery  in  October  or  November. 

{One  delivery  in  July,  enough  to  last  to  September;  final  delivery  to  bo  made  in  September,  inclnd* 
ing  increase.   Idaho  and  Oregon  cattle. 

J  One  deliveiv,  including  increase.  Delivery  to  be  made  in  the  month  of  September,  1895.  Idaho 
and  Oregon  cattle. 

I;  As  required,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  whole  to  be  called  for  in  anyone  of  the  months  of 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1896.  Will  feed  cattle  for  winter  and  spring  deliveries.  All  cattle 
offered,  principally  Oregon  and  Idaho  natives  and  northern  Utah  and  Nevada. 

1  ^lonthly,  all  months  to  July,  1896. 
m  May  and  Jnne,  as  req  nired . 

in  As  per  specification  3. 
0  May  and  June,  as  required. 
p  As  required. 
7  Monthly. 
Privilege  of  catting  hay  and  erasing  cattle  on  reservation  requested  should  award  be  made  on 
"monthly"  or  "as required"'  bid. 
rAs  per  specification  3,  to  May  1. 
fMay  and  June  deliveries, 
e  As  reqnired.    Native  Montana  bred  and  bom. 

SwAs  per  specification  3,  to  May. 
tt  May  and  Jnne,  as  required. 
Natives  and  doable  wintered. 
V  As  per  specification  3,  with  increase,  if  any,  required  to  May. 
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Ahstraot  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago ,  III,,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BBEF  (GROSS)— Continued. 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12  i 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


1 

O 

53 

9 

G 


Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Hont. 

Tongne  River  Agency Mont. 

Jioarilla  Agency K.  Mex. 

Meecalero  A  gency  and  School . .  N.  Mex . 

Fort  Bertbold  Agency N.  Dak . 


Pounds. 
600,000 


Poundt. 
600,000  a  3. 71 
I  62.99 
C3.64 


1,500.000     1,500,000 


Agency  and  School 
School 


1.200,000 


400,000 
320,000 


400,000 

440,000 
440,000 

40,000 


1,000,000 


400,000 
390,000 


440,000 


62.85 
e3.35 
«I3.85 

/3.3d 
i3.00 

J3.50 

it  3. 90 
23.65 


s 


i 
I 

I 


a  3^9 
A3. 75 
d3.72J 


[73.49  ^3.19 
A3. 75  0  3.49 
rf3.72J 

a  3. 49  173.09 
A3.75  «3.67 
(/3.72i 


Bidders  are  reqoired  to  submit  bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  as  follows:  (1)  "As  required  by  the  office 
and  the  respective  Indian  agents;"  (2)  "monthly;"  (3)  "to  be  delivered  as  required  from  Jnly  1  to 
November  I ;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  Mav  1 ;  during  May  and  June,  as  required."  One  deuvery 
of  beef  must  be  made  during  the  first  days  oi  July,  if  required.  Bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  under  con- 
ditions other  than  these  wiU  not  be  considered.  Bids  for  beef  having  no  conditions  attached  as  to 
time  of  delivery  will  be  construed  to  mean  to  be  delivered  as  required  l>y  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  his  agents. 

a  Monthly,  to  July  1, 1896.  b  As  per  specification  3. 

cMay  and  June,  as  required.  d  As  required. 

eMonthly,  fh>m  July  1  to  December,  1896.  /Monthly,  from  December,  1895,  to  July,  1896. 

g  As  per  specificatiou  3,  to  May  1.  A  May  and  June  deliveries. 

JvraJt«3^!?i*.lS,*^^*„j«Mi  1  PrivilegerequestedofcuttinghayandgraEingcattleonreservation 
ffil^^^  '  required.  [  ^  pi^tect  deliveries  if  award^is  made  on  "monthly"  or  "as 
IMoiSSr  )      "q«ired"bid. 


BEEP   (gross)— CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  S,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplieSf  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (GROSS)— Continaed. 


t 

i 

•a 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

d 

d 

a 

■ 

M 

1  Wm.C.Tyrell. 

1 

1 

3 

m 

1 

a 
& 

• 

u 

• 

o 
a 

*-9 

• 

J 

1 

1 

* 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

m3.50 

n2.94 

03.55 

p9.89 

93.40 

r4.10 

«4.00 

<3.60 

U4.05 



7 

8 

9 

10 

V3.95 

193.00 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

SB  2. 67 

d2.B5 
y<J.60 

62.  «5 

«  •  •  •        • 

16 
17 

63.11 
A  3.54 

23.47 

'4.50 

^3.23 
A  3. 59 

18 
19 
20 

a;  3. 87 

a  3. 19 
A  3. 40 

a3.09 
A3. 69 

21 
22 

23 

3.23 
3.59 

24 
25 

1 

26 

'fnAs  required. 

n  As  per  specification  3. 

oMay  and  June,  as  ceq aired. 

p  As  reqoired  to  November  1 ;  then  final  delivery. 

9  Monthly. 
Native  and  double- wintered  Montana  cattle. 

r  As  required. 

«  Monthly. 

t  As  per  specification  3  to  May  1,  with  increase,  if  any,  required. 

tt  May  and  June,  as  required. 
Kative  Montana  bom  and  bred  cattle. 

V  As  required. 

U7  As  per  specification  3. 
Colorado  native  cattle. 

X  Monthly,  if  required  so  offceo,  and  to  cover  anoonts  for  each  delivery  as  large,  or  larser,  than  the 
current  issues  of  agencies  amount  to,  and  to  continue  in  such  amounts,  or  more,  iirom  July  1,  or  from 
the  time  they  begin,  until  delivery  of  contract  amount  is  completed,  including  the  25  per  cent  increase, 
if  called  for. 

y  Monthly.  x  As  per  specification  3 ;  cattle  natives  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 

*  Delivery  as  daring  previous  year.  *  26,000  for  the  school. 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  oontracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figares  in  large  type  donate  rates 
BEEF  (QROSS)— Continued. 


« 

• 

• 
»4 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

el 

i 

& 

• 

• 

1 
1 

m  . 

• 

1 

1 

m 

S 

1 

< 

• 

a 

9-t 

3 

1 

1 

Pounds. 

P 

OP 

^ 

M 

^ 

^ 

Pounds. 

1 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . . 

2,000.000 

9,000,000 

a  3. 87 

d3.73 

03.63 
A  4. 49 

i3.66 
2;  3. 45 

2 

63.08 

«2.99 

8 

e3.68 

/3.e4 

»3.63 

13.00 

4 

n2.85 

5 

oS.lO 

6 

p3.25 

7 

a  3. 75 

8 

r4.10 

0 

«4.30 

10 

M.IO 

11 

M3.00 

12 

v3.53| 

13 

••3.30 

14 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  .Okla. . 

2,500,000 

9,500,000 

15 
16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Kiowa  Agency Okla.. 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

•••"■  ••• 

26 

• 



1 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

82 

83 

34 

85 

Bidders  arc  i-cquired  to  suhmit  bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  as  follows:  (1)  "As  required  by  the.  office 
and  the  respective  Indism  agents ; "  (2)  "roonthly:"  (3)  "to  be  delivered  as  required  from  July  1  to 
November  1;  then  sufficiont  to  last  until  May  1 ;  during  May  and  June,  as  required."  One  delivery 
of  beef  must  be  made  during  the  firHt  days  of  July,  if  required.  Bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  under 
conditions  other  than  these  will  not  be  considered.  Bids  for  beef  having  no  conditions  attached  ns  to 
time  of  delivery  will  be  construed  to  mean  to  be  delivered  as  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  his  agents. 

a  As  per  specification  1 ) 

b  As  per  specification  2  >  Nktivos  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

e  As  per  specifloation  3  ) 

d  Monthly,  to  July  1, 1806.  e  As  per  condition  3.  f  May  and  June,  as  required. 

ff  As  per  condition  3,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  contract  to  be  delivered  in  July. 

A  For  May  and  June,  1806.  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  tiie  whole.    Fed  cattle. 

i  For  entire  contract,  inoiuding  any  increase  from  July  to  November  1,  making  final  delivery  In 
October,  1895. 

g  February 


{ 


July. 

August. 
I  September  and  October, 
n  November. 
0  December. 


At  these  prices  per  cwt.  per  month,  ac- 
cording to  specifications,  and  delivered 
as  required  and  when  practicable.  To 
have  privilege  of  pasturing  cattle  on 

S  January.  v  Average  price  per  month.  I     reservation  and  putting  up  hay. 

Montl^,  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1,  and  daring  Hay  and  Jane, 
asrequiivd. 


r  March. 
•  April. 
<May. 
tiJune. 


BEEF   (OEOSS) — CONTINUED. 
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advertiBement  of  April  t,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplieSf  etc. — Continmed. 
at  which  oontracts  hftye  been  •warded.] 

BEBF  (GBOSS)— Continaed. 


. 

« 

• 

2? 

• 

• 

3 

1 

1 

%4 

§ 

3 

• 

1 

1 

• 

J 

• 

■•a 

i 

o 

• 

• 

• 

0 

i 

1 

o 

a 
1 

1 

1 
1 

O 

i 

5 

• 

b 

3 

n 

§ 

•-9 

1 

• 

• 

0 
a 

1 

• 

Hi 

CO 

• 

! 

• 

«o9.91 

X8.53 

«o3.98 

19  3.40 

v3.59 

23.50 

1 

/3.47 

/4.96 

/3.75     /i.34 

>3.25 

a 

y3.72i 

«3.15 
*3.50 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

y3.39 

3.95 

43.94 

»3.14 

»4  3.71i 

»»3.97 

y3.87 
e3.17 

U 

15 

•3.00 

19 

'9.80 

17 

*d.70 

18 

•9.80 

19 

'•9.90 

20 

«3.00 

21 

»3.30 

22 

1*3.90 

23 

"3. 10 

' 

24 

y3.29 

3.69 

43.94 
'3.14 

>«3.73 

"3.77 

y3.22 
«3.07 

25 

26 

•3.00 

27 

'9.80 

28 

•a.ro 

29 

•9.80 

30 

'•9.90 

31 

>  13.00 

32 

"3.30 

33 

>«3.90 

34 

>'3.10 

35 

to  As  per  npecifioation  3,  to  May  1. 

a;  As  required,  with  privilege  of  grasing  and  patting  op  hay  and  holding  cattle  for  issue,  on  reser- 
vation. 
'  y  As  reauired. 
2  Price  ror  July. 
I  Price  for  August. 

'Price  for  September,  October,  and  November,  and  enough  to  last  to  May  1,  1896. 
'  May  and  June,  1896. 
Average  price,  $3.24/f . 
*July. 

*  August. 
•September. 

*  October. 

•November  and  December. 
•January.  ••February.  "March.  "April.  '»May.  "June. 

>4  As  required.    Cattle  to  be  com  or  meal  fed  in  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April. 

!•  Monthly,  if  required  so  often,  and  to  covet  amounts  for  each  delivery  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
current  issues  of  agencies  amount  to  and  to  continue  in  such  amounts,  or  more,  from  July  1.  or  from 
the  time  they  begin  until  delivery  of  contract  amount  la  completed,  including  the  25  per  cent  increaae, 
if  called  for. 


As  required  bv  the  respective  Agents.  If  agreeable,  wonld  like  privi- 
lege  of  grasmg  cattle  on  the  reservation  and  putting  up  hay.  Aver* 
age  price,  delivered  when  required,  $2.99. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contraeta  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  nnder 

(NoTK.— Figures  iu  largo  typo  denote  rates 
BEEF  (QROSS)— Continaed. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 

10 

11 

12 


Points  of  delivery. 


Clieyenne  Hirer  Agency 


S.Dak. 


• 

a 

1 

« 

1 

as 

• 

5 

> 

o 

« 

& 

2 

5 

>k 

>» 

<S 

9Q 

♦* 

■»» 

Jk 

p^ 

• 

♦J 

P* 

a 

9 

a 
a 

i 

i 

S 

<y 

o» 

M 

S 

►S 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1.400,000 

1,400,000 

o3  93 

&3.65 
«3.45 
d3.00 
e3.85 
/3.10 
flr3.25 
ft  3. 75 

nt.99 
O3.40 
i>3.l0 
O2.90 
r2.75 
«2.80 

t3. 10 

i4.10 

tt3.70 

9*4.30 
ki.lO 

i;3.90 

^ 

U7  4.20 

13.90 

24.00 

m3.30 

y3.90 

Bidders  are  required  to  submit  bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  as  follows:  (1)  ''As  Te(]nirod  by  Ibe  office 
and  tbe  respective  Indian  agents;'*  (3)  "montbly;"  (3)  "  to  be  delivered  as  required  from  July  1  to 
November  1;  tben  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1 ;  during  May  and  June,  as  required."  One  delivery 
of  beef  must  be  made  during  the  first  days  of  July,  if  required.  Bids  for  delivery  of  cattle  under  con- 
ditions other  than  these  will  not  be  considered.  Bids  for  beef  having  no  conditions  attached  as  to 
time  of  delivery  will  be  oonstmed  to  mean  to  bo  delivered  as  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afikirs  or  his  agents. 

a  Monthly,  until  July  1, 1896. 

6  July 

0  August. 

d  September  and  October. 

e  November. 

/December. 

g  January. 

mMonthfy  firom  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1;  during  May  and  June,  as 
required. 

«!  Fehrnarv  1     ^^  these  prices  per  cwt.  per  month.    Cattle  according 

aMflrfth  to  Specifications  and  delivered  as  required,  and  where 

\  practicable  to  have  the  privilege  of  pasturing  cattle  and 

putting  up  hay  on  reservation.  Average  price  per  month, 

^3.44/,. 


h  February. ) 
i  March.       f 
j  April. 
il;May. 
I  June. 


At  these  prices  per  owt.  per  month,  according  to  speci> 
I  flcations,  and  delivered  as  required,  and  when  praoti^ble 
j  to  have  privilege  of  pasturing  cattle  on  reservation  and 
putting  up  hay.    Average  price  per  month,  $3.53|. 


n  July. 

0  August. 
p  September. 
g  October, 
r  November. 
«  December. 
zJuly. 

1  August. 

*  September. 
•October. 


*  November 

*  December. 
•January. 

'  February. 


V  March 
to  April, 
a;  May. 
{/June 


"  March. 
•  April. 

••mV. 

"June. 


>  Delivered  as  required.    Average,  $S.47. 


BEEP   (OBO8S)— CONTINUED. 
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itdverii$ement  of  April  t,  1896 y  for  furni$kinff  8mpplie$f  etc. — Continaed. 


at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (GROSS)— ConUnued. 


»»July. 
1*  Auffuftt. 
"  September. 
"October. 
••July. 

*  August. 

»  September. 

*  October. 
"July. 

w  August. 
**  September. 
•October. 


• 

• 

'a 

1 

• 

• 
mm 

1 

• 

• 

a 

a 

■»» 

1 

C, 

S 

^ 

a 

■  1 

• 

1 

• 

0 

1 

0 
^ 

1 

M 

• 

s 

Henry 

g 

23.40 

W3.OO 

••3.30 

"3.10 

«3.74 

•3.16 

•'S.SO 

1 

13.35 

"3.00 

M3.25 

>'9.90 

•3.06 

••3.25 

2 

>3.30 

"3.00 

«3.20 

»d.90 

••8.26 

••2.90 

3 

•3.30 

"3.00 

»3.10 

•9.80 

"3.56 

••3.10 

4 

•3.25 

"3.00 

«3.00 

« 11.85 

••3.86 

•»8.25 

5 

•3.35 

"3.46 

»3.30 

"3.10 

••3. 06 

••3.50 

6 

•3.45 

"3.75 

"3.60 

«*3.30 

»«4.26 

••3.Y5 

7 

»3.55 

"4.00 

«4.00 

03.45 

"3.96 

•«3.50 

8 

•3.«5 

»4.25 

«4. 10 

««3.60 

••3.66 

B 

•3.85 

"4.25 

"4.10 

«*3.80 

10 

••3.70 

»4.00 

M4.OO 

«3.ro 

11 

"3.70 

• 

»4.00 

"3.50 

12 

"  November. 
"  December. 
"January. 
"  February. 
«•  November. 
"December. 
"January, 
w  Febnutry. 
"  November. 
•>  December. 
•«  January. 
*•  February. 


"March. 

»» April. 

"May. 

"June. 

"  March. 

"April. 

"May. 

"June. 

«<  March. 

"  April. 

"May  and  Jime. 


}  Average,  $3.55U.  Cattle,  natives  of  North 
Dakota.  Also  offers  1,400,000  at  agency  for 
$3,583.    Average,  $3.5S3 

"Monthly."    Average,  $3.53|. 


Average,  $3.26}. 


•  Ab  required,  with  the  privilege  of  grating  and  putting  up  hay,  and  holding  cattle  for  iaaue  on  the 
reservation. 


»»  March. 
"April 
"May. 
,"June. 


As  required.    Average,  $3,401. 


"July. 

"August,  September,  October,  and  November. 

••  December. 

••January. 

"  February. 

^Aulist.  «,^u?ry  andFebruary.  (i„;f  ^R;:?^^^^t,r;ii«l!^  ^"I^X^« 

"March.April.andMay.fifJLi^Sii   ^*^P^*    ^'"^«« 


September  and  October. 
••  November. 
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BEEF   (gross) — CONTDIUED. 


JbitracI  ofpropoaali  rtotivad  and  oonlraett  aaarded  i«  Chicago,  III.,  under 
["Vrrm. — Plgnrea  in  imrgb  type  il«aotc  rtXct 
BBEF  (aBOeS)-CciuUDU«d. 


t 

1 

^ 

1 

f 

1 
i 

1 

1 

! 

i'flUFHlt. 

1 

1 

i 

P«»d«. 

Crtnr  Civck  AfviBj  ..  <>**•« 

rM,ooo 

i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

! 

IS.4S 

•  S.BS 

•  ■.95 

»3.70 

n 

t          t 

Asm 

15 

Lowr  Brule  Ag.00, 

..8.Dnk.. 

7«>.0M 

T*0,«0* 

aS.Tl 

i 

t 

"3.30 

i 

■'3.  IS 

IB 

I 

••a.2e 

t 

21 

1 

22 

••3!» 

23 

> 

»a.«o 

24 

» 

!B 

Pino  BldgeAgucj 

..8.  Dak.. 

3,850,000 

3,SS«,M* 

27 

2ft 

30 

33 

3& 

M 

)  required  to  submit  bidi  for  daliTerj  of  uttle  ■■  roUavs:  (1)  "ABnqaind  by  Ibeofflca 
and  tbe rMpeollve  ludlkD  (geoU;"  (21  "monthly:"  (3)  "to  b«  delivered  M  raqnfred  fmm  Jul;  1  U> 
NoTember  1 ;  tben  snfflclsnt  lo  lut  nnlll  Ubt  I ;  dortng  Hay  and  Jnnn,  aa  nqnlrsd."  lint  deflTBry 
'  ^rniDst  be  made  dnrlng  the  first  days  of  July.  If  nqolnd.  Bids  tor  delivery  of  eattle  under  con- 
is  otlier  tbaa  these  wilTcot  be  oODsidered.  Bids  for  beef  baving  no  condlUons  attaebed  as  to 
jf  delivery  will  be  eonstrued  to  mean  tu  be  delivered  aa  required  by  tto  CommiBaianer  of  Indian 

[enthly,  to  includo  al!  montbs  notUJaly  1.  IBM. 


/Nov 


dSeplember. 

p  September. 
q  October. 

-i"''"   t. 
•^pleabtr. 

»Jnly. 

i»B«''S*ber 
MOgtober. 


Fsbmary. 
November. 
December. 

FeLmsry. 
November. 


itfay. 
T  March. 

'•IS 

HAprlL 


"AprlL 
>Uj>y. 


Avenge  price  per  m 


tb.fsse. 


Average  prioe.tS.tT.    Delivery  aa  required. 


Avccage  per  moDUi,  t3.9& 


Average,  1341.    Dellverj  aa  leqnlltd. 


BEEF   (gross)— CONTINUED 
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odveriiBemeni  of  April  £,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (GRC8S)~0aQtliiiied. 


• 

• 

■ 

Geo.  K.  March. 

1 

a; 

1 

• 

8 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

Pi 

a 

a 

• 

9 

1 

S 

ua 

CO 

• 

s 

1 

• 

i 

H 

• 
■ 

a 

i 

B 

1 
i 

0 

1 

p 

tZ.W 

>3.46i 

*3.78 

1 

m  "•  ^^ 

!*•    •  *r 

> 

2 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

>3.74 

W8.10 
»3.00 

«8.74 

13 

14 

»3.26 

15 

•8.60 

16 

S13.W 

17 

»3.fiO 

18 

•8.07 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

*8.40 
3.50 

*«4.20 
«»4.00 

»»8.e7 

••3.43 

•'4.23 

••3.80 
••3.28 

25 

26 

••3.or 

8.80 

•3.52 

•«3.49 

27 

"•xgr 

3.00 

•3.62 

••3.79 

28 

»si.9r 

8.00 

••3.60 

••4.09 

29 

»s.ay 

8.00 

"4.00 

•»4.19 

30 

«»3.5r 

8.80 

••4.40 

•■4.49 

31 

«3.9r 

4.40 

••4.70 

••4.19 

32 

"4.sr 

4.40 

••6.00 

W3.89 

33 

<*4.4r 

4.40 

••4.90 

34 

«s.«r 

4.40 

••4.50 

35 

«s.or 

3.00 

•'4.00 
••3.70 

36 
87 

2  No  conditions ;  cattle  according  to  call. 
1  As  required. 

*  As  required ;  wants  privilege  of  grazing,  etc. 
•'July  and  August  "March,  April, and  May. 

••  September,  October,  and  November.     ••June. 


December. 
••January  and  February. 


••  As  per  specification  8. 


'July. 
••August. 
■•September. 
"  October. 
••July. 
•'August. 
••September. 

'October. 


■•November. 
•December. 
••January. 
•*  February. 
■•November. 
•>  December. 
•■January. 
••February. 


•■March. 

•■April. 

••May. 

••June. 

••March. 

••April. 

••May. 

srjuoe. 


Not  to  be  considered  if  Rote- 
bud  bid  is  accepted. 


Average  per  month,  $3.48}.  If  anv  increase  is 
called  for  afterl  have  delivered3,850,000pounds, 
it  shall  be  at  an  increase  of  20  per  ceo  t  over  price 
designated  for  month  in  which  required. 

Monthly  delivery,  as  required. 


••As  required,  monthly  from  July  1  to  November  1;  then  including  increase  to  complete  oontracT. 

••Monthly,  if  required  so  often,  and  to  cover  amounts  for  each  delivery  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
current  issues  of  i^enoies  amount  to,  and  to  continue  in  such  amounts,  or  more,  from  Julv  1  or  from 
time  they  begin  until  delivery  of  contract  amount  is  completed,  including  the  25  per  cent  Increase,  if 
called  for. 

••July  to  December.  •>  January  to  June. 

•■July.  •■January.  ••ApriL 

••  August,  September,  October,  and  November.     ••  February.        •■  May. 

••December.  -•'March.  '•JonOi 

*  See  Botebnd;  in  caae  Boeebod  la  not  aooepted  at  same  prioea. 


)Aa  required.    Aver- 
i    age  price,  $3.72|. 
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BEEP   (gross) — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL,  under 


[Note.— FiffnrM  in  large  type  deaote 
BBEF  (GROSS)— Ckmtiniied. 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 


20 

31 


Pointa  of  delivary. 


Eosebod  Agency S.Dak.. 


Onray  Agency... 
Uintah  Agency. 


.Utah. 


.Utah. 


Shoshone  Agency Wye. 


o 


<y 


P<mnd». 
2, 750. 000 


450,000 


400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
1,035,000 


Agency  and  School 550.000 

Issue  Station 485,000 


1 

ce 


Poundi, 
9,790,000 


4AO,000 


400,000 


*  1,03S,000 


I 

P. 
i 


a3.40 
63.50 
C3.30 
dS.OO 
tfS.OO 
/3.00 
(?3.80 
A  4. 40 
{4.40 
i4.40 
*4.40 
13.00 


3 
a 

a 
o 


9 

.a 
& 


m4.10 
n4.00 
o3  50 
}>3.50 
93.50 
r3.80 
si.iO 
«4.70 
U5.00 
V4.90 
Vfi.M 
fl;4.00 


a  July. 
6  Angnst. 
e  September, 
d  October. 
0  November. 
/December. 
mJnly. 
n  Augnst. 


17  January. 

h  February. 

i  March. 

i  April. 

cMay. 

IJune. 
J)  October. 
q  November. 
r  December. 


As  required.  If  amount  is  increased  over  above  nnm- 
ber  of  pounds,  such  increase  shall  be  at  25  per  oent 
over  the  average  price.  If  not  accepted,  will  furnish 
Pine  Kidge  at  same  price,  average,  3.63|. 


ff  January. 
t  February, 
u  March. 


vApriL 
10  May. 
a;  Jane. 


0  September. 

*  To  be  delivered  at  agency  or  at  the  Arapahoe  Issue  Station  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation. 


\ 


As  required. 


BEEF   (gross) — CONTINUED, 
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advertieement  of  April  f,  1805,  far  fumUhing  9uppli$»j  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  cooiraota  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (GROSS)— Cootinaed. 


i 

h 

• 

o 

2 

i 

• 

i 

1 

! 

3 

s 

& 

QD 

1 
1 

1 

9 

1 

k 

§ 

1 

n 

1 
S 

1 

a 

5 

1 

I 

CO 

1 
i 

y3.T7 

m3.95 
n3.30 

>3.39 
«3.29 

... 

1 

2 

0  3.OO 

«8.49 

3 

23.00 

•3.79 

4 

r3.30 

'4.09 

5 

«3.60 

•4.19 

6 

13.75 

•4.49 

7 

U3.90 

»«4.19 

8 

14.10 

"3.89 

9 

«3.60 

10 

»3.30 

11 
12 

t/3.38 

"3.37 

>3  3.1ft 

"2.95 

"2.97 
"3.14 

13 

• 

14 

•*2.85 

"3.24 

15 

y3.33 

»»3.37 

"2.97 

16 

1 

"8.14 

17 

"3.24 

18 

i>3.15 

"2.95 
"2.85 
"3.15 
"2.95 
"3. 15 

19 

20 

21 

22 

"4.14 
"3.4924 

"3.70 
»3.20 

"3.97 
»«3.97 

23 

24 

M3.49 
W3.75 

25 

28 

»3.79i 

"2.9924 

"3.9924 

»3.64 

»3.70 

«3.60 

••3.40 
••3.49 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

i 

) 


Aa  required.    Avertge 
prloe,  3.72|. 


y  Monthly,  if  required.    For  conditions,  see  Pine  Ridge. 

z  October  and  Kovember. 

■April and  May. 

*0r.  will  deliver  as  required  by  agent,  commencing  in  July  and  furnishing  continually  by  the  month 
the  wnole  consumption  until  the  whole  2,750,000  iMunds  have  been  delivered.  Should  any  increase  be 
called  for  after  January  1, 1896,  it  shall  be  at  20  per  cent  advance. 

•J  uly .  •  January.        •  April. 

^  August,  September,  October,  and  November.        '  February.      "  Mjiy. 

•December.  •March.  "June. 

"As  required.  "  As  per  specification  3.     )   All  with  privilege  of  holding  cattle  on 

"Monthly  delivery.  5      reservation. 

'  "As required. 

"  Amount  required  for  is-«ue  in  July  and  August,  1895. 

"Amount  required  for  issue  in  September,  (KJtober,  and  November,  1895. 

"Amount  required  for  issue  in  December,  1895;  and  January,  February,  March,  April.  May,  and 
June,  1896. 

••As  required  for  issue  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1805,  then  enough  to  May  1, 1896,  during  May  and 
June,  ISKDO,  as  required. 

All,  or  none,  native  Wyoming  cattle,  better  than  call.  Bids  on  condition  that  cattle  to  fill  contract 
may  be  held  without  charge  on  tnat  part  of  Shoshone,  or  Wind  River  Reservation  that  is  notleased. 
,If  amount  is  to  be  increased  over  offer  after  November  1, 1895,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  that  date. 
"  From  July  1  to  November  1,  as  required. 
"About November  1,  enough  to  last  until  May  1, 1896. 
••Mavand  June,  1896,  as  required. 

Cattle  according  to  requirements. 
••For  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1895 ;  and  May  and  June,  189^ 
••  For  remainder  of  months. 
••As  per spedflcation  3  to  May  1. 
•'May  and  June  deliveries. 
••  As  per  specification  3. 
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BEEF   (net). 


AMriust  ofpropo$aU  received  and  eontraote  awarded  in  CkioagOf  III,,  under 


[KoTB.~Flgares  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 


BBEF  (IfET). 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Pointa  of  delirery. 


Fort  Apache  School Aris. 

Keanifi  Canvon  School Aris. 

Phoenix  Scoool Aris. 

Fort  Tama  School Cal. 

Fort  Lewis  School Colo. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. 

Fort  Hall  Agency  and  School Idaho. 


Fort  Hall  A;;ency 

Quapaw  A  gency  and  schools Ind.  T . 


Pounda. 

.  19.000 
35,000 
60,000 
49,000 
65,000 
50.000 

160,000 
35,000 

125.000 
61,600 


POKfMb. 


s;i,ooo 

60,«>00 
49,000 
69,000 
M»,000 


61,600 


00 


8.27 
9.27 
6.37 
7.77 
a37 
6.43 


5 
S 

g 


6.47. 
7.43! 
6.93. 
6.43. 


m 

t 

M 

m 

•g 

M 

• 

• 

& 

OQ 

V, 

a 

> 

^ 

(3 

4.«I8 


4.74 


117.47' 
6.77... 
7.37     6 


6.89 


BEEF  (NET)— Continned. 


I 


11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Points  of  dellTery. 


Lawrence  School •••... ..Kans. 

Lawrence  (for  school) Kans. 

Kickapoo  School Kans. 

Pottawatomie  School Kans . 

Hoant  Pleasant  School Mich. 

Pipestone  School Minn. 

White  Earth  School Minn. 

Red  Lake  School Minn. 

Leech  Lake  School Minn . 

Pine  Point  School Minn. 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont. 

Genoa  School Nebr. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  schools Nebr. 

Winnebago  School  Nebr. 

San  tee  Agency Nebr. 

Santeesand  School Nebr. 

Poncas Nebr. 

Carson  School Nev. 

Nevada  School Nev. 


I 

a 

ei 
S 

OP 


Poundt. 

175,000 

175,000, 

2,000! 

18,000 

25,000 

15,000 

10.000 

8.000 

2.OOOI 

2.500 

70,000 

60,000 

55,000 

30.000 

76,000 

70,000 
6,000 
3.\000 
40,000 
37,000 


•8 

1 

T3 


Pounds. 


179,000 
"18,060 
'  1*5,000 


yo,ooo 

60,000 
e  5ft,000 

30.000 
d  76,000 


39,000 
f  40,000 


s 

I 

CO 


• 


6.37     6.19 


a 
Ji 

a 
o 

» 


1 


8.27 
8.67 
8.47 


7.77 
7.73 
8.37 


7.98 
7.91 
8.83 
8.14 
8.14 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
6.98 
6.85 
7.78 


7.95 


7.24 


8.77 


7.21 


c5.37i 


5.90 


*  See  Beef  (gross). 

a  For  schooC 

b  Weekly  deliTeries. 

c  To  be  delivered  at  the  school,  as  reqnired. 

d 40,000  pounds  for  Santees,  delivered  at  agency;  30,000  pounds  for  school,  delivered  at  school; 
6,000 poonds,  delivered  at  Ponca  Reservation. 

e  25,000  pounds,  to  be  deliv<n«d  at  Omaha  School ;  30,000  pounds,  to  be  delivered  at  Winnebago  School. 

1 15,000  pounds,  to  be  delivered  at  Nevada  Agency;  1,500  pounds,  to  be  delivered  at  Nevada  Agency, 
for  police;  1.500  pounds,  to  be  deUvered  at  Walker  River  Reservation,  for  police;  22,000  pounds,  to  be 
delivered  at  Nsrada  School. 


BEEP    (net). 
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adverlisement  of  April  B,  1896,  for  fwmUKing  aupplies,  etc, — Continued. 


at  whioh  oontraota  have  b«en  awarded.] 


BEEF  (NET). 


M 
> 

• 

1 

• 

i 

m 

i 
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• 

1 

1 

9 

• 

• 

6 

3 

a 

• 

1 

1 

• 
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• 

s 

1 
1 

1 

• 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1- 

1 

1 

8.00 

2 

2.90 

9.67 

2.77 

3.39 

' 

3 

1 

4 

9.99 

6.10 

1 

5 

^ 

5.75 

5. 00  A.RY 

6 

8.35 

7 

1 

g 

* 

{15.89 

9 

1 

0. 45  ilnu 

6.50 

10 

1 

BEEF  (NET)— Oontinaed. 


• 

a 

.a 

• 

i 

a 

• 
• 

S 

H 

1 

• 

a 

e 

• 

1 

• 

1 

ja 

1 

• 
• 

s 

• 

• 
• 

< 

m 

1 

• 

1 

.1 
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1 
■a 

■s 

5 
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BEEF   (nET)^-CONT1NUED. 


Abttrtict  ofjpropoBaU  reeeiped  and  contracU  awarded  in  ChioagOf  III,,  under 

[Non.~FlfiirM  in  Urge  type  desotee  rates 
BBEF  (NET)— ContiDued. 
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8 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Points  of  ilelirerv. 


Albnqnergne  School N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe  School N.Mer. 

Fort  Berthold  School K.Dak. 

Fort  Tott«n  School • K.Dak. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  echoola Okla. 

Chlokaaha  (for  Kiowa) Okla. 

Kiowa  Agency Okla . 

Kaw  School Okla. 

Oeage  School Okla. 

Ponca,  Agency  and  schools Okla. 

Pawnee  School Okla. 

Ponca  School Okla. 

Otoe  School Okla. 

Police  and  Ponoa  School Okla. 

Sac  and  Fox  schools  and  polioe Okla . 

Absentee  Shawnee  School Okla . 

Sac  and  Fox  School  and  polioe Okla. 
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a 
m 
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•8 
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Pounds, 
100,000 
50,000 

n 


P(mnd*. 
100,000 
70,000  I 
40.000  , 
20,000' 8.47 
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6.83 

1 
6.27 

6.98 

6.87 
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CSl 


M 


5.00 


85,000 

120.000 

1.250.000 

1. 250, 000 

5,000 

30.000 

83,200 

36.000 

23.000 

20.000 

27.200 


85,000 
190,000 


I 


A.ooo 

30,000 

h  N3,900 


7.19 
6.41 


0.11 

o«  Vo 

7.48 


7.77 
6.87 


I 


34,000    i  8  22 

13,000 
21,000 


13,000 
91,000 


7.73 


8  47 
8.47 
8.27 


8.87 


Points  of  delivery. 


•3 

o 


& 


FlAndrean  School..* S.Dak.. 

Pierre  School S.Dak., 

Sisseton  School S.  Dak . . 

Yankton  Agency  and  School S.  Dak. . 

Keahena  (for  Menomonee  School) Wis . , 

M  enomonee  School Wis.. 

Oneida  School Wis. 

Tomah  School Wis. 


Poiaids. 
35.000 
25,0ii0 
31,000 
235.000 
40,000 
40.000 
25,000 
30.000 


I 


•2 


a 
ea 
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W    I 


00 

a 
> 

en 


Pound*. 

35,000 

95,000 

31,000 

935,000 

a40,000 

'95,000' 
30,000 


6.81 
6.63 
&09 


'o 


5.84i 


7.47 
6.47 


7.11 
7.11 
7.39 


7.87 
7.87 
7.87 


5.88 


8 

n 

6 
a 


6.19 
5.07 

7.67 


*  See  beef  (gross). 


a  To  be  delivered  at  the  achooL 


BEEP   (net)— CONTINUED. 
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adveriiaement  of  April  £,  1895,  far  furnishing  suppliez,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (NET)— Continaed. 
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Arnold  Sc  Stinson. 

Isaac  P.  Baker.             1 

S 

1' 

g 

Frank  Palmer. 

Schmid  Bros. 

Fred  T.  Fox. 

1 

Dillard  R.  Fant. 
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a 

1 

Kemp  and  Frass. 

Jno.  B.  Charlee. 
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H 
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Jos.  H.  Sherbnme. 
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Jos.  C.Miller. 
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1 1.     
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6.50 
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18 
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19 

1      1 
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20 
21 
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23 
24 
25 
20 
27 


5.50 


6.20 


••DO 


b  Twenty  thousand  at  Otoe  School,  at  16.50 ;  36,000  at  Pawnee  School,  at $6.25 ;  23,000  at  Ponca  School, 
at  $6.50;  4,200  at  Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  Agency  for  police,  at  $8.50. 
ein  carload  lots,  refrigerator  cars. 

INT  95— yoL  2 42 
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COBN  AND  COBN  MEAL. 
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12 
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15 

10 
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21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
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Ah§traci  ofpropotaU  reeeived  and  contracts  awarded  in  (Thicagop  J7I.,  under 

[KoTB.->FigiirM  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CORN. 


Points  of  deliyery. 


1 

O 


Fort  A|>ache  School Aris. 

Browns  Valley  (for  Sisseton  Scboil) Minn . 

Seneca  (for  Qaapaw.etc.) Mo. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. 

Poplar  Stati  on Mod  t . 

Bancroft,  or  Dakota  City Kebr. 

Chadron Nebr. 

Cbadron  or  RnshvlUe Nebr. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency Nebr. 

RushTiUe Nebr. 

Rush ville  or  Chadron Nebr. 

Stuart  ( for  Rosebnd) Nebr . 

Valentine  (for  Jiosebnd) Nebr. 

Valentine  and  Stnsrt Nebr . 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . 

Armour S.  Dak . 

Chamberlain S.Dak. 

Cheyenne  River  A gency S.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.Dak. 

Forest  City S.Dak. 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . 

Sisseton  Agency S.Dak. 

Tan kton  A  gency S.  Dak . 

Oneida Wis. 

Oneida  School Wis. 


-2 


s 


Pcunds. 
13,000 
20.000, 
40,000 
20.000; 
20,000| 
20,000 

15,000; 

575,000 

600,000 

15,000 

1,500 

575,000 

^5,000 

35,000 

500,000 

465.000 

500,000 

175,000 

20.000 

62,000 

60,000 

380,000 

12,000 

30,000 

380,000 

60,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 


Poundt. 
13,000 
90,000 
40,000 


a 

I 

m 

m 


a 

9 


1 


s 


M 


90,000 


3.89 

'".89 


13,000 


575,000 

35,000 

405,000 


175,000 


380,000 
19,000 


50,000 

•ioioob 
'io*,boo 


3.97 

1.47     1.33 

1. 17i      .91 


1.89 


1.84' 
1.27 


1.19 


1.33 


1.13 


1.56 
1.37 


1.27 


1.41 


1.47 


1.47 


1.63 

'i.'i7 


CORN  MEAL. 


u 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago lU.. 


Browns  Valley Minn.. 

Pipestone  School Minn . . 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Omaha Nebr . . 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency Nebr. . 

Carson  City Nev. . 

Absentee  Shawnee  School Okla. . 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi  School Okla. . 

Sac  and  Fox  police Okla. . 

Pierre  School S.Dak.. 

Sisseton  Agency S.  Dak. . 


1 
I 

■a 
S 


I 


i 


Pound*. 
67,150 


1,000 

500 

60,000 

67,150 

67,150 

500 

6,000 

1,000 

1,200 

500 

500 

1,000 


07.15O 


(A 


0 

"a 
I 


H3 


*  07,150ponnds  to  bedelivered at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  $1.23  per  100  pounds ;  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  $1.83 
per  100  nonnds. 


Pe 


a  Per  bushel,  05  cents. 


b  One  delivery. 


0  All  or  none. 


CORN  AND  COBN  MEAL. 
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advertiaemeni  of  April  £,  1895  ^  far  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CORN. 


Jacob  T.  Schain, 
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18 
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1.38 

1.19 
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1.29 

1 

23 
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24 

25 

el.  40 

1.09 
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CORN  MEAL. 


Edward  W.  Crosby. 

Chas.  H.  Searing. 
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Jacob  Ockander. 
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/1. 11 
/1. 17 

*1.33 
*1.33 
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1.40 

40 
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3.30 
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1.50 
1.50 

43 

?45 
4A 

1.82 

1.05 

47 

d  Per  bushel.  e  Must  include  all  oats,  com,  and  feed  at  points  named  in  bid. 

/  White  or  yellow.  a  Onlv  if  awarded  flour. 

A  To  be  deuTered  in  St  Fanl,  for  inspection. 
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FEED  ASS  FLOCB. 
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39 
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42 
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44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
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59 
U 
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PooiU  of  delirny. 
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1 


5 


2 


GnadJimrtloaS'^lwW.... •• Ol*..  >/  k»v 

JLotbrop  for  LeM L  Lake; -Mum..  y.*M 

Fort  i>IkcM»p  Ag'-D*' T M Oct . .  5.  tpjtj 

iMkoCaCnj 'forOnuhauMl  Winoeba^icbooUi.  * 

Xebr 14  •no 

Oattba  umI  WijjoebAgo  School 2ikVbr..  U.*.*«> 

SMta  F<:  S' bool y.M«-x..  li>i. 

Ct<T«i»e  Er  ^r  Ageory - S.I>»k-.  Iv  (.k*> 

FLudmn  ^ImU  r S  D»k..  2'  'A«j 

PlnreScbool S-Dak..  Is  <•*« 

AkUsad  (for  L«  PoiBte  AgrDcjf Wis.,  «,<aw 


P»mm4s. 


Lt;        1.0 
1.14 


1-K 


1.S 
1.57 


I 


1.38 

L8i 
L34 
L2t 

LIB 


FLurR. 


^ 
c 

g 


Poijit*  of  delJTCTy. 


I 


s 


a 


P**vnd$. 


Colorado  Eirer  Ageacj  and  Scbool Aru..  fi«.' «>uo 

Fort  Aptu^be  School Ariz  20  000 

Fort  Apsche /for  Acliooli Arii..  20.000 

Fort AfMcbe' for W.lLAittcbe*/ Arix..  100.000 

Fort  Mojare  School Arii..  50.000- 

flotbrook  ( for W.M. Apache*) Ariz..  100.000  . 

Keam't  Cujon  School Aru...  30.000 

Phoenix  School An*..  To.OOO      7« 

San  Carlo*  Agent; Ariz..,  4ao,u0o  (*> 


I  I 

500,000 


4.  If 

4.M 

4.01 
3.» 
3  91 
3.9S 
3.85 
3.77 
3.75 
3.i7 


3.06 
3.  eo 
3.T7 
3.75 
3.67 

a.5« 

3.46 
3.38 

3.36 

3.31$ 


Z.9S 
3.05 
3.77 
3.75 
X67 
3.16 
3.06 
2.98 
2.96 

2-)5« 

3.33 
3-23 
3.15 
3.13 
3.06 


I 


s 
o 


a 

B 
*9 


3.73 


3-71 
3-5* 
3w4i 


4.27 
4.17 
4.  #7 


J.»T 
X87 
X77 


X73 
3.» 
X43 


3.55 
3.40 
3.25 


X»7 

3L87 
3. 77 


3.47 
3.37 
3.27 


I 


3.88 

3.73 

X58 


2-S6 
2.80 
2.85 


X23 
3.014 
2.93 


2.f7 
2.817 
2.77 
A07 

3.97 
3L87 


2:  87 
Z77 
2.87 


I 


I 


XiT 
3.57 
X47 


No  avard. 


FEED  AND  FLOUR. 
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advertisement  of  April  S,  1895 ,  for  furnishing  supplies^  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FEED. 
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1.85 
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1.58 
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1.88 
2.27 

1.30 
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1.35 
i.08 
I.IO 

1.24 
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1.28 

1.50 
1.08 

8 

1.87 

9 

i.idi 
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FLOUR. 
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4.24 


3.79 

3.55 
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.a 
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11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

43 

43i 

44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


3.10 


3.98 
3.83 
3.98 
3.83 


3.62) 
3.52 
3.63 
3.52 


3.35 
3.15 


C2.75 


3.34 
3.29 
3.24 


a3.62i 
63.55 


4.13 
3.93 


3.74 
3.64 


i 


3.75 


3.98 
3.94 
3.89 


3.18 
3.13 
3.08 


2.75 


e2.65 


4.09 
4.04 
3.99 


3.29 
8.17 


2.64 


a  Original  bid,  $1, 812. 91  for  entire  amonnt.  h  Original  bid.  $1,775.25  for.  entire  amount, 

e  Kefnsed  to  enter  into  contract.    Check  forfeited  to  tho  United  States. 
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FLOUR — CONTINUED. 


Abairaot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago^  III.,  under 

[NoTR. — Figaros  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continned. 


Points  of  delivery. 


7k 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Fort  Yuma  School Cal.. 

Fort  Lewis  School Colo.. 

Fort  Lewis  (for  school) 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. . 

Grand  Janction  (for  school) 

Ignacio  (for  Southern  Ute  Agency) .  . .  .Colo. . 

Sonthem  Ute  Agency Colo.. 

Blackfoot  (for  Fort  Hall  School) Idaho . . 

Fort  Hall  Agency..... Idaho.^ 

Lemhi  Agency Idaho.. 

Rosa  Fork  (for  Fort  Hall) .Idaho.. 

Chickaaha  (for  Kiowa) Ind.T.. 

Elgin  (for  Osage  Agency) Kans.. 


I 
I 

I 


Pounds. 
48,000 


70.000 


70,000 
52,000 


52,000 
125.000 

125,000 
40,000 
150,000 
150,000 
50.000 
150,000 
500,000 

635.000 


I 


Pounds. 
48,000 


70,000 


5il,0OO 


135,000 


40,000 


150,000 


50,000 


500,000 


35,000        35,000 


a 


n 


3.21 
3.11 
3.03 
8.01 
2.93 
3.22 
3.12 
8.04 
8.02 
2.94 


s 


H 


3.29 
3.24 
3.19 


2.68 
2.58 
2.48 


2.56 
2.46 
2.38 
2.36 
2.28 


2.66 
2.56 
2.48 
2.46 
2.38 


2.68 
2.58 
2.48 


c 
•-1 


3.27 
3.17 
2.97 


2.67 
2.57 
2.47 


2.37 
2.27 
2.17 


2.37 
2.27 
2.17 


2.27 
2.17 
2.09 
2.07 
1.99 


2.27 
2  17 
2.00 
2.07 
1.99 


2.32  I 

2.22 

2.02 


2.14 
2.04 
1.94 


1.98 
1.88 

1.78 


2.37 
2.27 
2.07 


2.17 
2.07 
1.87 
2.03 
[.03 
1.83 


I 
J 


3.05 


PLOUE — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  2,  1895 y  forfumiehing  auppliee,  etc, — Continued. 

at  wMch  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continued . 


1 

1 

• 

o 
»? 

2.78 
2.94 

• 

m 

0 
§ 

I 

• 

• 

> 

M 

1 
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• 
• 

3 

'A 

1 
1 

• 

.a 
H 

i 

• 

d 
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a 

1 

1 

• 

1 

•c 

6 

1 

9 

c 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

i 

3.98 

2.38 

3.08 

1 

2.25 
2.10 
1.00 

2.70 

2.10 

9.15 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2.27 
2.12 
1.97 

i.99 

1.89 

12 

2.00 

2.14 
1.00 

• 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

2.13 

2.05 

1.98 

18 
19 

2.26 
2.11 
1.96 

2.17 
2.07 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

1.57 

2.05 

1.60 

1.56 

2.10 
1.64 
1.60 
2.60 
2.15 
2.10 

1.48 
1.20 

1.41 
1.27 

2.37 
2.21 

25 
26 

27 

1.39 
1.23 

2.22 
2.07 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 

34 
35 
36 

1.55 

37 
38 
39 

2.174 
2.121 
2.07] 

1.89 

1.84 
1.79 

40 
41 
42 

1.80 
1.65 

143 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
40 

50 
51 
52 
53 
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FLOUR — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  c<mtract8  awarded  in  Chicago ,  HI,,  undar 

[KoTB.— Figuree  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continned. 


Pointe  of  delivery. 


i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Hoy t  (for  Pottawatomie  School) Kana . . 

Lawrence  School Kana . . 

Lawrence  (for  school ) Elans . . 

Netawaka  (for  Kickapoo  School) Kans. . 

Pottawatomie  School Kans.. 


White   Cloud   (for   Great  ICemaha  School) 
KaAS 


Mount  Pleasant  School Mich..i 

Browns  Valley  (for  Sisseton  School) . .  -Minn. . 
Detroit  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. . 

Foflston  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. . 

Lothrop  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. . 

Pipestone  School Minn. . 

Seneca  (forQoapaw,  etc.) Mo.. 


o 


3 

0 


Pounds. 
18,000 


180,000 

175,000 
6,000 

18.000 
6,600 

50,000 

35,000 
64,500 


100,000 
41,300 


50,000 
42,500 


18,000 
82,40t 


9 


Poundi. 
18,000 


]8«,000 


I 


E? 

a 


2.16 
2.06 
1.98 
1.96 
1.88 
2.27 
2.17 
2.09 
2.07 
1.99 


1.87 

1.82 
1.77 


6,000 


2.26 
2.16 
2.08 
2.06^ 
i.98 


2.24 
2.19 
2.14 


2.24 
2.19 
2.14 


6,eoo 


(*) 


35,000 


64,500 


\ 


2.27 
2.17 
2.09 
2.07 
1.99 
2.33 
2.23 
2.15 
2.13 
2.05 


41,300 


49,500 
18,000 
8J,400 


2.48 
2.38 
2.28 


1.95 
1.89 

1.65 


2.01 
1.91 
1.83 
1.81 
1.73 


1.95 
1.85 

1.65 
1.89 
1.79 
1.59 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 


1.42* 
1.471 


*  No  award* 


a  Will  deliver  at  pointa  required. 


PLOUE-^CONTINUED. 
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tidverlisement  of  April  S,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOITR-Coatiiiued. 


-J 


I 


ja 
H 


m 


aS 

a 


1^ 


I 

m 

H 

JO 


S 

s 

m 


S 


a; 
i4 


I 

P4 


6 

a 


N 


I* 


f4 


»: 

^ 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

16 

le 

17 
18 
10 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
38 
34 
86 
86 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


2.00 
1.95 
1.90 


2.60 
2.50 


2.10 
2.00 


2.00 


2.15 


2.27 
2.17 
2.07 


1.73 


al.60  1.26 


1.98 
1.80 


1.85 


1.90 


2.09 
2.04 
1.99 


1.97 
1.87 
1.77 


1.50  1.94}  1.70 
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PLOUE— CONTINUED. 


Abetract  ofproposaU  rtoeived  and  oontraoti  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NoTB— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ntei 
FLOUR— Continoed. 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
34 
86 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


Points  of  delivery. 


Arlee  (for  Flathead  Agency ) Mont. 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont. 

Crow  Agency Mont. 

Caster  (for  Crow  Agency) Mont. 

Flathead  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont. 

Harlem  (for  Fort  Bellcnap  Agency) . .  Mont. 
Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck  Agency) .  Mont. 
Boeebad  (for  Tongue  Biver  Agency) . .  Mont. 


Agency,  or  Boeebud Mont.. 

Chadron  (for  Pine  Biilge  Agency) Nebr. . 

Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Schools i(ebr.. 


o 


Foundi, 
40,000 

800,000 

150,000 

150,000 
40.000 

150.000 
350,000 

150,000 
300,000 

80,000 

350,000 

300.000 

220,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 
220,000 


1,000.000 
56,000 


1 


Pounds. 


300,000 
150,000 


40,000 


3dO,000 


300,000 
80,000 


990,000 


I 

PQ 

H 

M 

o 

el 


1.90 
1.50 


2.11 
1.78 


2.16 
1.83 


2.29 
2.04 
2.25 


I 

GQ 

I 


2.47 
2  03 
1.97 
1.05 
1.51 
1.45 


2.00 
1.55 
1.49 


2.31 
1.87 
1.83 


2.45 
2.00 
1.95 
2.20 
1.76 
1.72 


1.95 

1.52 

1.47 


I 


1.82 
1.82 
2.00 


1.63 

1.77 
1.95 


1.60 

1.74 
1.92 
1.60 
1.80 
1.86 


FLOUR — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  2,  1895,  for  furniehing  suppliea,  etc. — Continaed. 

at  which  oontrmots  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOTTR^  OonUoaed. 


1 

• 

« 

,3 

• 
• 

I 

1 

• 

i 

m 

1 

« 

£ 

• 

OB 

1 

• 

.4 

1 

• 

• 

• 

o 
a 

1 

• 

6 

5 

to 

a 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2.10 
1.00 
1.70 

2.55 
2.46 
3.00 
2.90 

( 

1 

1.68 
1.63 

1.70 
1.67 

2 
3 

1.56 
1.66 
1.76 

2.07 
1.97 
1.87 

...... 

4 
6 
6 

2.65 
2.55 

...... 

7 
8 
9 

1.73 
1.68 

1.75 
1.72 

1.37i 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

2.00 
1.84 
1.70 

2.85 
2.75 

1.75 
1.70 

1.77 
1.74 

•    «•»•• 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

2.00 
1.80 
1.66 
1.90 
1.85 
.1.65 

9.90 
2.70 

2.85 
2.75 

2.19 
2.00 
1.89 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

2.67 
2.57 
2.47 
2.57 
2.57 
2.47 

2.20 
2.10 

25 
26 
27 

• 

28 
29 
30 

• 

2.50 
2.40 

1.62 
1.72 
1.82 

2.27 
2.05 
1.56 

***** 

31 
32 

33 

1.41 
1.51 
1.61 
L67 
1.71 

34 
35 
36 



1 

37 

!.i 

1 

38 

1.... 

39 

40 

2.67 
2.57 
2.47 

41 

1.77 

42 
43 
44 

••>••••• 

2.09 
1.99 
1.91 
1.80 
1.81 

45 

% 

i 

! 

! 

46 
47 
48 
49 
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FLOUR — CONTINUED. 


Abatriict  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicagOj  lU,,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— ContiDTied. 


I 

Jz5 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


o 


1 

01 

S 


Ctenoa  School Kebr. 


Great  Nemaha,  Iowa  School... Nebr. 


Great  Nemaha,  Sao  and  Fox,  If  iasouri 
School Nebr . . 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Schools. Nebr. 


!  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency  .Nebr . . 
Rushville  (for  Pine  Ridge  Agency,) 
Nebr 


Pounds. 
100,000 


3,400 


3,200 


Pounds. 
100,000 


u 

s 
s 

V 

S 


55. 0001  33,000 


55,000 
1,000,000 


Rashville.or  Chaldron  (for  Pine  Ridge) .     1. 000, 000  *  1 ,000.000 


Santee  School Nebr.. 

I 

Santee  Poncas Nebr. . ' 

$taart  (for  Rosebud  Agency) . .  Nebr. . 


Valentine     (for    Rosebud    Agency), 
Nebr 


Valentine  or  Stuart Nebr. . 

Carson  School Ne v . . 

Carson  (for  school) Nev. 


2.500 


2,500 
65,000 


750,000 
712,000 

617,000 

712.000 
35,000 


35.000 


&9,500 
09,000 


1.91 
1.86 
1.81 


1.90 
1.85 
1.80 

1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
2.78 
2.73 
2.68 


i 


s 

m 
m 


2.10 
2.00 


1.68 


2.10 
2.00 


1.60 


1.99 
1.89 


2.601 
2.55' 
2.60' 


647,000 


85,000 


1.76 


1.79 


L90I 


1.93 
1.83 


3.09 
2.99 
2.89 


1.74 


JI.77 


*  To  be  delivered  at  RashviUe,  Nebr. 

b  To  be  delivered  at  the  Ponca  Reservation,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 


^ 

1 

• 

• 

M 

< 

t 

m 

^ 

1 

• 

s 

1.63 
1,50 


FLOUR — CONTINUED. 
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advartiaement  of  April  2,  1895,  for  furnUhing  supplieB,  etc. — Continued, 
•i  which  oontracU  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUB— Continued . 


1 

• 

a 

• 

1 

55 

« 

»4 

• 

o 

a 
es 
M 
U 

O 

« 

s 

E      ' 
C 

• 

CO 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

§ 

• 

»-9 

« 
• 
m 

s 

CO 

s 

1 

■ 

Ha 

m 

u 
V 

e 

s 
H 

a 

6 

a 

• 

6 

£ 

1 

« 

• 

1 

O 

• 

1 

Richd.  H.  Cowles. 

ho 

o 

• 

1 
i 

2.10, 
2.00 
1.92 
1.00 
1.82 

! 

1 

1 

i 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

2.27 
2.17 
2.07 

(             j 

10 
11 
12 

1.88 

13 
14 
15 

1 
1.70;    1.99 
1.68.    1.92 
1.66; 

1 

1,55 

16 



1.97 
1.87 
1.77 

al.64 
ai.53 

2.09 
L64 
1.60 

1.67 

1 

17 
18 
10 

1 
1 

20 
21 
22 

. 

1.94 

23 
24 
25 

'***"i"**** 

•••••••  •••••.•'••.••• 

2.24 
1.80 
1.75 

"Lio 

26 

j......|...».. 

i 
i 

1.76 
1.66 

27 
28 

29 

1 

1.57 
1.53 

1.91 
1.84 

1.53 

30 
31 

2.17 
1.72 
1.68 

82 
33 
84 
85 
86 
37 

3.31 
3.21 
8.13 
3.11 
3.03 

3.15 
2.05 
2.85 

1 

: 

2.66 

38 
30 

\ 

1 

1 



2.65 

2.35 

2.84 
2.60 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

I 

t 

• 

I'"""' 

1 

46 

a  If  taken  at  Chadron,  2  cents  per  100  pounds  less. 
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FLOUR— CONTINUED. 


Ah$iract  ofpropoBaU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[KoTB.— Figorus  in  large  type  denote  ntes 
FLOUB— Contiiiaed. 


I 

a 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
33 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 


Points  of  delivery. 


Blko    (for    Western    Shoshone 
Agency) Nev.. 

Nevada  Agency Nev. . 

Wads  worth  (fur  Nevada  Agency), 
Nev 

Western  Shoshone  Agency. Nov.. 
Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. . 

Dolce  Side  Track  (for  JicarilU 
Agency) N.  Mex 

Gallup  (for   Nav%}o   Agency), 
N.Mex 

Jioar  ilia  Agency N.Mex.. 

Las    Cmces    (for    Mescalero 
Agency) N.Mex.. 

Mesoalero  Agency N.  Mex. . 

NavfOo  Agency N.  Mex. . 

Santa  Fe  School N.Mex.. 

Bismnrok    (for    Standing  Rock 

Agency) N.  Dak.. 

Devus  Lake  Agency N.  Dak. . 

Turtle    Mountain     Reservation 
N.Dak 

Devils  Lake  Station N.  Dak . . 

Devils  Lake N.Dak.. 


6 

o 


PoundM. 
35,000 


18,500 
18.500 


35.000 
115.000 


100.000 


65.000 


100,000 
91,000 

65,000 

70,000 


700,000 
20,000 


144,000 


164,000 
144,000 


I 


Poundt. 
3J,000 


I8,(IOO 


1IJ,000 


100,001)      100,000 


oi,ooo 


6J,000 


70,000 


m 
O 


8.21i 
3.11 
3.03 
3.01 
2.93 


3.29 
3.19 
3.09 


3.21- 

3.11 

3.03 

3.01 

2.93 


3.01 
2.91 
2.81 


2.59 


2.69 


• 


2.48 


I 

C 


9.38 


2.47 
2.37 
2.29 
2  27i 
2.19! 


2.40 
2.35 
2.30 


2.69 
2.59 
2.51 
2.49 
2.41 


30,000 


3.10 
3.00 
2.92 
2.90 
3.83 
3.38 
3.28 
3.20 
3.18 
3.10 
2  391 
3.291 
3.2l! 
3.19 
3.U 


2.24 


2.47 
2.37 
2.27 


2.47 
2.27 
2.17 

2.77 
2.67 
2.57 


2.40 
2.35 
2  30 


2.37 
2.27 
2.17 
2.97 
2.87 
2.77 


8.27 
8.17 
3.07 


2.47 
2.37 
2.27 


2.17 
2.07' 

1.87 

2.31 
2.21 
2.01 


2.17 
1.97 
L87 


2.30 


2.20 


PLOUB — CONTINUED. 
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adveriiaemeni  of  April  S,  1895,  far  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  con  tracts  have  heen  awarded.] 

FLOUIt-Continned. 


• 

a, 

6 
t 

^* 
.»* 

o 

• 

1 
1 

s 
2.49 

2.58 

1 
1 

B 

1 

• 
a 

p 

;^ 

■ 

o 
a 

1 

• 

S 

• 

1 

CO 

1 

M 

• 

6 

a 

Bertha  B.  Thompeon. 

■ 

1 

3 

• 

• 

1 

Jno.  M.  Tomer. 

1 

e 

• 

s 

I 

• 
K 

i 

1      M 

1 

• 

1 

§ 

• 
• 

S 

Alex.  Charleybois. 

• 

2.56 
9.41 

2.56 
2.41 

i 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

2.38 

/ 

7 

3.70 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

2. 25       2  40 

1.97* 

13 

2.15 
1.95 

2  44 

2.39 

2.00 

2.05 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

...... 

• 

19 
20 

21 

2.05 
1.89 
1.75 

3.09 
3.04 
2.99 

2.04 
1.94 

- 

22 
23 
24 

.... 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

3.40 
3.25 
3.10 

3.05 
2  90 
2.75 

2.10 
1.95 
1.80 

3.19 
3.09 

2.99 
9.89 

1.82| 
1.791 

30 
31 
32 

3.10 
2.98 



33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

1.58 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

...... 

2.6?!    l.fU 

1.674   i.7»i 

1.95 

48 

, , 

2.57 

--B 

49 
50 

51 

1.88 

52 
63 

54 

*  1.64 

*""""*'f 

55 

: 1 

1 

FLOUR— CONTINUED. 
Abflraitl  of  propottti*  rtoeieed  and  eontraaU  awarded  in  f^hicago,  fi 


1 

PoiiiUofd.llrerT. 

I 

1 
1 
1 

! 

roundi. 

lU.QCO 

700,000 

836,000 

30.500 
89.600 

170  000 
120,000 

3S.000 

*20,000 

l44,MO 

7*o,eeo 

S3a,)MM 

1.3« 

£.00 
I.»0 

2.2« 
2.00 

2.S7 

IS 

2.70 

S.00 

llT 

BolU  (far  T.H.  Bull) K.Dok.. 

Standing  Rock  Agency (I.Dak.. 

DkrlbiKbin  (for  Cbeymne  and  Arapa- 

bw^hooUaodAgeadD Okl«- 

OklBbDtnaClt;(rorSacandFoiSchool8), 

1» 

J.  23 

iH 

2.00 

i.ro 
i.n 

11 

vl 

il 

3S.300 

30 

Oklaboma Okla.. 

i.«t 
1.00 
i,«i 

!S 

Pawnee  School  .rff...^ Okii.. 

WhlM  Eagle  (for  Pones,  Pawnee,  etc.), 

ZS 

T4,8O0 

1.89 
l.TO 
1.71 

2.03 

2!  32 
2.22 

2.10 

2.10 

IS 
30 

30 

4»«,OM 
3S,«00 

1.10 
1.M 

2.  IS 
l.ft9 

W 

ForestClty  ( tor  Cheienne  River  Agency ) , 

<3 

It 

2.80 

48 

FLOUB-— CONTIN  UED. 
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advertisement  of  April  Sf  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Con  tinned. 

at  which  contonusts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continaed. 


I 

45 

9 


1.64 


& 


l.«7i 


1^7i 


I 


a 


i- 


.a 
1^ 


U3 


H 


1.73i 


1.73i   1.50 


2.13 

1.0» 

1.65 


g 


0 

H 

o 
a 


1.08 


^ 

^ 


o 


6 


a 
Ha 


a 
o 

« 
d 

Q 

s 
s 


I 
S 

P 

W 


2.21 
2.11 
2.03 
2.01 
1.03 


2.10 
2.09 
2.01 
1.90 
1.91 


2.10 
2.09 
2.U1 
1.09 
1.01 


1.80 
1.65 


2. 25  V 

2.20 

2.15 


2.25 
2.20 
2.15 


1.93 
1.93 


u 

a 

{25 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


1.70 
1.65 


1.60 


1.94i 


2.30 
1.86 
1.82 


1.40 


1.65 
1.63 
1.61 


1.75 
1.55 


1.58 


INT  95 — VOL  2- 
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PLOTTR— CONTINUED . 


Abstraot  of  proposaU  received  atid  contracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  Til,,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rmtea 
FLOUR— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


»: 

^ 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Pierre  School S.Dak. 

Siaseton  School S.Dak. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak. 


Agency  and  School 

Scnool 

School 


Ouray  Agency Utah. 


Ouray  (for  agency) Utah. 

Price  Station  (for  Ouray  Agency)  .Uti^. 
Price  SUtion  (forUintah  Agency)Utah. 
UintAh  Agency Utah . 


Uintah  (for  agency) Utah. 

Aahlaad  (for  Xa  Pointe) Wit. 


Oneida  School Wis.. 

Tomah  School "Wis.. 

Arapahoe  lasne  Station Wyo . . 

C^per  (for  Shoshone  Agency) Wyo. . 

Lander  (for  Shoshone  Agency) ...  Wyo . . 


1 

e 

0 


Pounds. 
80.000 


35.000 
230,000 


230,000 

40,000 

230,000 

140,000 


140,000 

140,000 
260,000 
120,000 


120,000 
15,000 


80,000 


26,000 


172,000 
862,000 


862.000 
190,000 


% 


Pounds. 
30,000 


930.000 


140,000 


190,000 


15,000 


n 


(*) 


179,000 


100,000 


I 


2.11 
2.01 
1.81 


• 


1.82 
1.69 


2.15 
2.05 
1.85 
2.18 
2.08 
1.98 
2.17 
2.07 
1.97 


I 

s 


2.19 
2.09 


2.09 
1.99 


2.30 
2,20 


S 

I 


s 


1.50 


1.60 


U55 


O 
00 


L68 
L64 


61.76 
L73 
L71 


^Koawwd. 


a  No  check  with  this  bid  and  no  sample. 


PLOUB— CONTINUED. 
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adverUsement  of  April  S,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 


at  which  ooiitnM:t8  have  been  awarded.] 


FLOUR— CoDtlnaed. 


• 
• 

• 

1 

1 

i 

• 
S 

w 

• 

1 

u 

• 

1 

• 
• 

5Z5 

• 

1 

6 

1 

• 

• 

Keaben  S.  Collett. 

•a 
1 

• 

d 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Ha 

• 

& 

• 

O 

a 

• 

1 
1 

• 

p 

• 

s 

M 

1 

B 

a 

1 

5zi 

1 

1 

* 

2 
3 

4 

1.84 
2.04 

5 

1.70 

6 
7 
R 

1.84 



0 

1.92 
2.09 

•  •  •  •  • 

•••"*"" 

10 

- 

2.81 

3.25 
3.15 
3.07 
3.05 
2.97 

9.ffO 

a2.50 

11 

12 

3.10 
2.95 
2.80 

2.60 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

2.00 
1.85 
2.00 
1.85 

18 
19 
20 

1.81 
2.81 

"••••• 

21 

22 

3.25 
3.15 
3.07 
3.05 
2.97 

9.ftO 

a  2. 59 

23 
24 

2.60 

• 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 

1.50 

30 

1.75 

31 
32 
33 

\ 

1.00 

34 
36 
86 

9.73 

2.*  17* 

1.73 

1.68 

37 
88 
39 

1.79 

40 

2.67 
9.67 

41 
42 
43 

•  •••••• 

44 

bWVl  deliyer  at  agency  or  Arapahoe  iMtie  btatiuu  at  )^1.25  per  100  poonds  over  prices  at  Casper. 
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HARD  BREAD,  HOMINT,  LARD,  AND  MESS  PORK. 


Abitract  o/projposaU  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU,,  under 

[Note.— Figurea  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARD  BREAD. 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 


Points  of  delivery. 


Fort  Yuma  School Cal. 

Chicago 111. 

St.  Louis Mo. 

Omaha Nebr . . 


I 

O 


Pound*. 

2,000 

117,950 

117, 950 

117,950 


1 


% 

i 


Pound* 


7.00 


9 


I 


tl.S^i     2.903.25 


3.00 


I 


u 

•a 

JS 

0 

o 

1-7 


i 
1 


o 
H 


8. 324  3. 25 


HOMINY. 


6 

Fort  Lewis  School 

Fort  Lewis 

Chicago 

Browns  Valley 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Albtianerone  School 

Colo.. 

....Colo. . 
lU.. 

...Minn.. 
Mo.. 

...Nebr. 

-N.  Mex.. 
...Okla.. 

Okla.. 

...Okla  . 
..S.Dak.. 

1.800 

1 

1 

6 

1,8001 

1 

5.00i 

7 

85,000 

ial.60 

•  t  •  •  • 

8 
9 

60o' 

61.60 
... .1 

10 

85,0001    *85,000 
85  000 

....              1 

1 

**"l"'" 

11 

•■•■| 

w'.y.'.v. 

12 

2,000t 

1 

1 

13 

Sac  and  Fox  of  MissiHsippi . 
Absentee  Shawnee  School. . . 

Pawnee  School 

Sisseton  Aireucv 

750| 

1 

1 

.  ...|.... 

14 

600 

.......)...... 

' 

15 

750, 

1 
1 

16 

600 

\ 

t 

( 

LARD. 


17 

Fort  Mojave  School Ariz . . 

Phoenix  School Ariz.. 

Fort.  Lawia  Sr.hnAl Colo . . 

500 

'            1 

1 
...           ' 

18 

2.000 

800 

49.760 

1,000 

49,760 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

200 

49,760 

600 

'  ',    *"*  1 

1           •  •  • 
....' 1 

19 

'.\y.\'.v.\'\\'.\\\ 

1 

20  (  nhipftiro.-- -. UK. 

\ 

9.00 

21 
2? 

g.  . _-- 

Chicago,  or  Mount  Pleasant  School 

Sioux  City Iowa . . 

Brown  Valley Minn. . 

Pipestone  School Minn . . 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Sisseton  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Oneida  School Wis.. 

23 

49,760 

24 

J 

25 

26 

27 

••"1 

28 

....1 

**" 

29 

80 

—  — 

81 

900 

':/i  ■::::::t 

"  l"" 

MESS  PORK. 


32 

Chicago ni.. 

Sioux  City Iowa.. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich.. 

Barrel*. 

500 

445 

945 

945 

5 

5 

945 

945 

10 

5 

Barrel*. 

33 

'*****'l 

34 

945 

1 

35 

36 

' 

.*-S7 

Mount  Pleasant  or  Chioaso 

1" 

38 

East  St  Louis Mo. . 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  Kansas  City.  Mo 

Fort  Totten  School N.Dak.. 

Oneida  School , Wis.. 



il3.08 



1 

39 



40 

......::;::;: 

41 

1 

i 

1 1 "  1 

*  Delivery  to  be  made  at  Kansas  City  at  $1.31  and  at  Omaha  at  $1.37. 

a  Granulated. 

b  Pearl. 

cTo  be  deliyered  in  St.  Paul  for  inspection. 

d**  Pure  lard  ' 

0  "  Compound  lard." 


HABD  BREAD,  HOMINT,  LARD,  AND  MESS  PORK. 
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advertisement  of  April  £,  1895  ^  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  hsre  be«n  awarded.  1 

HARD  BREAD. 


• 

6 

Jacob  T.  Sohain. 

H.  A.  Koster. 

• 

• 
• 

1 

CO 

• 

< 

i 

o 

• 

o 
c 

• 

S 

• 

S 

Ha 

Frank  L.  Smith. 

Siegfried  J.  Tribolet. 

Louis  F.  Swift. 

Philip  D.  Armour. 

• 

a 

• 

i 

A 

H 

Sioux  City   Packing 
cfo. 

• 

1 

CO 

8 

Chas.  H.  Smith. 

• 
• 

• 

1 

5Z5 

1 

...... 

2 

.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

3 

1 

. 

4 

1 

1 

1        1                   1 

1 

i           1 

HOMINY. 


3  50 

I 

1                1 

1                                       ^                                                                         

5 

' 

6 

.-•.  -I-. ••--■-)•;;•; 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 

e4  00 

8 
0 

1.3  i 

1.43 

_     1 

1 

10 

1.37 

1.63 

1 

11 

2.75 

\  *  * 

12 

. . . . 

3  00 

t 

1 

13 

1 

3.00 
3.00 

( 

14 

";:v::::t::::. 



; 1 

1 

15 

2.26 

1 

..j 

j 1 

16 

1 

1          \ 

1 

LARD. 


1 

12.30 

17 

i 

........ 

8.75 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

'  30 
31 

1 

10  00 

i 

.... 

i 

.... 

08.00 
A  8. 45 

08.37* 
^8. 12i 

9.00 

....... 

•  «•-•   ••••••,•«•••-    -.-- 

...  .... .... 

(29.25 
e6.50 

C12.00 

1 

1 

\ 
^      i 

14.00 

.  . 

, 

ff8.80 
A  8. 35 

. 

1 

8.00 

'***!*!"'. 



0.00 

1 

1         , , 

i 

. 

1 

...... 

MESS  PORK. 


12.50 

32 

1 

. . .. 

12.76 

33 



ib  13.49' 

34 

•^ 

iis.oo 

35 

1 

'•"1"" 

•  •.•«.  •••1 -- 

_ 

14.00 

36 

: 



14.50 

37 

**" 

38 

! 

...J 

k  19.37 

. 

39 

1 

....(.... 

1 

i 

14.76 

40 

1 

1 

, 

i4.95 

41 

r 

1    1      

/  Within  thirty  days  of  closing  of  contract. 

0  In  5-pound  (net)  tin  cans. 

A  In  lO-ponnd  (net)  tin  cans. 

i  Packed  winter  of  1894-95. 

j  500  barrels  in  Dec«mber ;  445  barrels  in  first  half  of  January. 

it  045  barrels  delivered  at  Chicago  at  $12.47;  delivered  at  Omana,  Nebr.,  at  $12.87. 
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ROLLED  OATS  AND   OATS. 


Abstract  of  prapoaaU  received  and  ccnirada  awarded  in  Chicago,  Til,,  under 

[NoTS.— FignreA  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BOLLED  OATS. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


Chioaeo HI 

Monnt  Pleasant Micb 

Mount  Pleasant  or  Chicago 

Kansas  City Mo 

St.  Louis Mo 

Omaba Nebr 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Mississippi  School Okla 

Sac  and  Fox  Absentee  Shawnee  School.  Okla 

Pawnee  School Okla 

Sisseton  Agency S.  Dak 

Tomah  School Wis 


Pounds 
34,150, 

i.ooo; 

1,000 

34.150 

84,150 

84,150= 

450 

800 

600 

300 

1,000 


1 


<y 


Poundt. 


34,150 


OD 

M 


2.09 


2.20 


3.00 


6.75 


u 


9.78 


9.8S 


OATS. 


12 ; 

13  I 

14  I 

15  I 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Eeams  Canyon  School ....Arii. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. 

Grand  Junction Colo . 

Igoacio  (for  Southern  Ute  Agency) Colo. 

Southern  Uto  Agency Colo. 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho. 

Eljtin  (for  Osage  School) Kans . 

Browns  Valley  (for  Sisseton  School).. Minn. 
Fosston Minn. 

Lothrop Minn. 

Seneca  (for  Quapaw) Mo. 

I 


22.000 

60,000 

60,000 

40,000 

40,000 

60,000 

20,0001 

18,000! 

27,300 

36,000 

23,700 

15,000 

40.000 


39,000 
ffO,000 


40,000 


60,000 
90,000 
18,000 


36,000 


15,000 
40,000 


8.18 
1.97 


1.97 
L78 
•98 
1.31 


1.91 


1.91 
1.07 


I 


25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Points  of  deliyery. 


Oow  Agency..** Mont. 

Flathead  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. 

Omaha  School Nebr. 

Valentine  (for  Rosebud  Agency) Nebr. 

Carson  School Nev. 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. 

Santa Fe  School N.  Mex. 

Chamberlain S.  Dak . 

Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency S.  Dak. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak. 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . 

Flandreau  School S.Dak. 

Flandrean S.Dak. 

Pierre  School S.Dak. 

Sisseton  Agency S.  Dak . 

Sisseton  School S.  Dak . 

Yankton  Asenoy S.  Dak . 

Green  Bay  Agency Wis. 

Shawano  (for  Green  Bay) Wis. 


Pounds.  I 
80.000 
20.000, 
60,000 
4.200 
50,000 
10,0001 
30,000 
14,500 
70, 000 
25,000 
12,000 
40,000' 
10,000, 
lO.OOOl 
12,000 
18,000 
18,000 
50,000 
23,000 
23,000 


Pounds. 


90.000 
60,000 
4,900 
50,000 
10,000 
30,000 
14,500 


S 


It 

Ma 


1.95 


95,000 
30,000, 
4O,O0O 
10,000 


19,000 


50,000 
93,000 


•3 

I 

S 


1.46 


I 


1.371    1.26 


1.24 


a  Per  bushel. 


h  One  delivery. 


BOLLED   OATS  AND   OATS. 
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adveriUemeni  of  April  S,  1895,  for  fumiahing  Bupplies,  etc. — Continued. 

ftt  which  contraota  h*Ye  been  awarded.] 

BOLLED  OATS. 


o 
d 


2 

I 

o 

• 

o 
a 


Mi4 

a 

I 


a 

'Xi 


r 


I 

CO 


2 


l4 
4» 


a 


5 

2 

8 

a 

I 


2 


• 

i 


o 


I 

a 


e 

•s 


H 


i 

M 
A4 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 


3.12i 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


2.25 


5.00 


OATS. 


.  tl.9f 

.     l.» 

^   3.27 
9   L7a 

3.12 

3.33. 

12 

L85 

L88 



13 

•  •  •  •  - 

diM 

14 

.    La 

9   1.97 

L85 

i.65 

15 

L69. 

.  .  I 

16 

1 

1.47 

17 

.     Ll 

B   L27 

i.48' 

18 

!a.38 

10 

1.22,  20 

'  21 

L28   22 

1.  r 

2    1-«7 

L4C 

\ 

'■■ 

23 
24 

1  "'"1 



• 

a 
p 

• 

o 
g 

• 

1 

s 

i 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1 

• 

s 

Ha 

• 

Hi 

d 

• 

a 

.a 
O 

CO 

a; 

L73 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

CO 

1 
1 

• 

§ 

1 

2 

M 

1 

CO 

1 

<6 

1 

M 
o 

1 

o 

• 

H 

1  i.'29 

1 

1.56 

1.41 

1.51 

1.18 

el.ll 

1.63 

1.53 

L58 

1.21 

1.65 

1.40 

25 

1.40|        L34 
1.00      1.45 

26 

1 

1.68 

27 
28 

1 

1  .... 

1.37 

L24 

cl.llj 

20 

1 

1 

2.27 

'     1.67 

1 

30 

\".'.'.'.'. 

1 

1.69     1.73 
1.70'     1.83 

1.69 
1.49 

1     '          1 

31 

......|...... 

............... 

32 

1 

; 

33 

L30 

1 

1 

l.*J4 
1.-.I7 
1.47 

L28 

•  «  «  •  • 

34 

1.98 

1.66 
L56 

........ 

1 

1 

35 

........ 

1 

1 

L44 
6L50 

36 

l.ill 

1 

87 

L62i 
2.0O 

38 

l.il4 

39 

L45 

40 

1.75 
1.75 

41 

1.21 
1.20 

1.05 

1.09 

a. 54 '.'.'.'.'.'. 

i.'i'i 

1.40 

1.27 

42 

48 

L47 

L2S 

•  •  •  •  • 

44 

e  25,000  ponnils  awarded  to  Henry  A.  Koster ;  25,000  pounda  awarded  to  Patrick  E.  Byrne, 
d  To  be  dellTered  at  the  school. 
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SALT    (coarse). 

Abstrcict  ofproposaU  received  and  contractt  awarded  in  Chicago,  JIL,  under 

[KoTX.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT  (COABSS). 


1  Fort  Moiave  School Ariz. . 

2  San  Carlott  Agenov .Ariz.. 

3  Fort  Lewis  School Colo. . 

4  Fort  Lewis Colo. . 

5  GrandJ unction  School ^.Colo.. 

6  '  Bhick foot  (for  Fort  Hall) Idaho.. 

7  Chickasha  (for Kiowa) Ind.  T. . 

8  Calo  (for  Chilocco  School) Kans. . 

0     Elgin  (for  Osage  School) Kans. . 

10  Hoy t  (for  Pottawatomie  School)  .Kans. . 

11  Kickapoo  School Kaus.. 

12  Lawrence  School Kans . . 

VS     Lawrence Kans.. 

14  [  Netawaka  (for  Kickapoo  School).  Kans.. 

1 5  ]  Pottawatomie  School Kans . . 

10     Whit«  Cloud  (for  Great  Nemaha 

School) Kans. . 

17  Detroit  (for  Whit©  Earth,  etc) . .Minn . . 

18  I  Fosston  (for  White  Earth,  etc) .  .Minn . . 

19  I 

20  I  Lothrop(  for  White  Earth,  etc)..  Minn.. 

21  I  Mount  Pleasant  School Mich.. 

22  i  S««necft  (for  Seneca, etc., School).  ..Mo.. 

23  Arlee  (for  Flathead) Mont. . 

24  lilackfeet  Agency Mont . . 

25  Crow  Agency Mont.. 

26  Durham  Station  ( for Blackfeet) . Mont . . 

27  Flathead  Agency Mont.. 

28  Fort  Peck  AgencA^ Mont. . 

29  Fort  Shaw  School. Mont. . 

30  Pojdar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck) . .  Mont. . 

31  Rosebud  Station(TongueRlver)  .Mont. . 

32  '  Kosebud  Station  or  Agency Mont. . 

33  ■  Dakota  City  (for  Winnebago  School), 

Nobr 

34  Genoa  School Nebr. . 

35  Genoa Nebr. . 

36  Great  Nemaba  schools Nebr. . 

37  Sante©  Agency  and  School Nebr.. 

38  Sauteo  Agency Nebr. . 

39  Santee  Srhool Nebr . . 

40  Stuart  (for  Kosebud  Agency) . . . Nebr. . 

41  Valentine  (for  Kosebud  Agency) .  Nebr . . 

42  Winnebago  School Nebr. . 


as 


9 

a 


Pounds. 

1.000 

500 

600 

600 

750 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

9,000 

9,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,680 
940 
1.150 
1,650 
6U0 
3,000 
3,000 
1,000 
6,000 
10,000 
6,000 
1. 000 
5,000 
2,500 
5,000 
4,000 
4.000 

400 
4,000 
4,000 
1.680 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,500 
30. 000 

400 


Pounds, 

i,ooo 

500 
600 


750 
l.OOO 
4,0OO 
5,000 
l,O0O 
tl,000 


3.10 
L90 
2.28 


2.55 


s 
s 


2.98 


2.98 


.79 

■o9 
L05 
1.05 


2.41 
1.78 

i.lO 
.71 


9,000 


i,6»o 

940 


i,650 

600 

3,990 

3,000 

l.OOO 


10,000 
6,000 


5,000 
tl,500 


4,OO0 

400 
4,000 


1,000 
500 
*J,500 
37,500 


.66 

i*2i 


1.26 

:  .63 


« 
a 
e 

I 


3.67 
2.47 
3.33 


9.33 

2.37 
.85 
.87 
.93 

.97 


L17 


L78 
L78 


.93 

.89 


L29 
"*75 


L29 

.79 

.87 


2.28 
1.68 


2.98 
1.79 
L93 


L85 


LIO 
'."78 


.79 


1.41 
L29 


.83 
1.51 


.67 
.97 


1.17 
.98 


1.17 

t.il7 

.83 

.87 

4.5« 

2.36 
1.64  I 
2.26  I 


I 


4.00 


CO 


1 


3.681 


2.47 
2.07 


al.87 

1.03 

1.J7 


1.13 

.83 


a  To  be  delivered  at  Tongue  River  Agency. 


SALT   (coarse). 
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advertisement  of  April  $j  1895^  for  fnmisking  euppliet,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  beeu  awarded.] 

SALT  (COARSE). 


1 

Henry  A.  Morgan. 

Arthur  H.  Couran. 

S     ' 

r        ^ 
t        1 

•          1 

• 
• 

o 
a 
Ha 

Jos.  H.  Sherburne. 

OB 

a 

a 

a 
< 

i 

• 

es 

• 
• 

Isaac  P.  Baker. 

• 

g 

o 
d 

• 

oe 

i 

* 

s 

»-3 

.2 

o 

to 

& 

9 

H 

• 

s 

• 

OB 

s 

s 

o 
Q 

2 

1 

1 

'A 

1 
1 

1 

I 

2.58 



2.25 

1.79 



.......  ...... 

'           '          ;           1 

2 

!.«• 

! 1 

3 

, 

1.50 

1 

_  _ .    .  1 . 

1 i ■'•    

4 

1 



::::::.:.:::::::::: 

1  '    '  1 

5 

1 

!                1 1    

6 

J 

V* ••••••••••• 

t 

.93 
.83 
.93 

1 

1 ; ' '.!..!. .... 

7 

1 

'         '                '1        1 

8 

1 1 1 

1 

'      .               1       r " 

9 

1 

i 

:::::::i....:.::::..!::::::  :::::::::: 

10 

1 

1 

11 

' 

12 

.83 

13 

, 

14 

•••••••■•••■•*  ••••*. 

15 

]« 

1 

17 

! 

18 

19 
20 



.90 

.85 

1 

21 

^  •            •  • 

.93 

22 

23 

1.90 

24 

1 

1.96 

1 

25 

t 

8.00 
1.44 

1.80 

, 1.... 

?S 

_ , ,   1 .     

1           1 

27 

1 

28 

1 

1.80 

1 ;:::: 

29 

:^ 

'••*"* I"""""'* 

1.37 

1.16 

1.30 

31 



( 

82 

33 

1 

1 

34 

>«•••-     .••••• 

1 

1 

35 

:;:::::!::::::: 

3fl 

1 

37 

1 

l.OO 
I.IO 

38 

39 

1 . 

40 

.74 

.73 

41 

42 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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SALT   (cOAE8E)^-CONTINUED. 


Ab8tr€Uit  of  proposals  receivod  and  oontr<icts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT  (COARSE)— Continaed. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 


Points  of  delivery. 


Nevada  School Nov.. 

Wadsworth  ( for  Nevada  School) Nev . . 

Albuqnerque  School N.Mex.. 

Dolce  (for  Jic'arilla  Agency) N.  Mex . . 

Jicarilla  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

NaviUo  Agency N.Mex.. 

Navado  School N.Mex.. 

Eastern  Cherokee  School N.  C.. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.  Dak.. 

Fort  Totten  School N.Dak.. 

Mandan  (for  Standing  Kock  Agency) .  N.  Dak . . 

Standing  Rock  Aeency N.  Dak.. 

Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 

School) OkU.. 

Kildair  (for  Kaw School) Okhft.. 

Oklahoma  Citv  (for  Sao  and  Fox) Okla. . 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency  and  Schools Okla. . 

Seger  Colony  School Okla.. 

White  Eagle  (for  Ponca,  etc) Okla.. 

Armour  (lor  Tankton  Agency) S.  Dak . . 

Cham berlain  (for  Crow  Creek  Agencv) .  S.  Dak . . 
Chunberlain  (for  Lower  Brule  Agency), 

S.Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Oow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Flandreau  School S.Dak.. 

Forest  City  (for  Cheyenne  River  Agency), 

S.Dak 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Green  Bay  Agency  (Menomonee  School) .  Wis. . 

Shawano  (Menomonee  School) Wis.. 

Oneida  School Wis.. 

Oneida  (for  school) Wis.. 

Tomah  School Wis.. 


Pounds. 

250 

250 

300 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

2,200 

2,200 

1,500 

10.000 

3,500 

2,000 

2.000 

2.500 
2.000 
2,325 
2.325 
3.000 
5,200 
10,000 
2,000 

3.000 

5,000 

2,000 

400 

5,000 
3,000 
10,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2.240 
2,240 
600 


*  No  award. 
SALT  (FINE). 


Pounds. 
9ffO 


300 
3,000 


4,000 


I 


3.10 


L71 
2.' 81 


*J,900 

(*) 

io,ooo 

»,500 


3.49 

1.50 

L87 

i.07 


9,000 

9,500 
9,0OO 


3,335 
3,000 
5,300 


5,000 

3,000 

400 


3,000 

I0,000 

l.OOO 


3,340 


L81 

.89 
.67 

.83 


1.33 
.78 


1.72 
1.67 
L56 


1.61 

.94 

.91 


.91 

".'97 


2.87 
1.67 

2.27 


1.73 
1.85 


I 

CO 

3 


.0 


L72 


2.47 


3.47 
1.47 
1.67 
L37 
L27 


3.18 

3.12 


.83 
L15 
L17 


.77  ; 

.77,, 
.89  1. 


L35 

.97 

1.17 

L27 

L27 


1.39 

.81 


1.37 

1.27 


.98 


.98 


84  Caaa  Grande  (for  Pima  School) Ariz. . 

35  (Colorado  River  Agencv Ariz.. 

86  Agency  and  School 

87  Fort  Ajiache  (for  White  Mountain  Apaches), 

Ariz 

88  Fort  Mojave  School Ariz.. 

89  Keams(;anyon  School Ariz.. 

40  Pima  School Ariz.. 

41  Phoenix  School A  riz . . 

42  San  Carlos  Agency Ariz.. 

43 

44  Agency  and  School 

46  Fort  Yuma  School Cal.. 


1,000 
2,200 
2,200 

2,600 

2.000 

700 

1,000 

2,800 

17,000 

19,500 

17.000 

2,000 


3,300 


3,000 

700 

1,000 

3,800 


3.71 


2.17 
4.47 


3.99 
4.71 
2.71 
L91 


17,000 
3^000       2.44 


4.42 
4.13 
4.77 


2.97 
2.67 


3.17 


3.69 


4.26  4.25 
3.40 
4.38 


L71 


2.19 
2.35 


SALT   (coarse)— CONTINUKD. 
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advertisement  of  April  2,  1895 ,  far  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT  (COABSB)— Continued. 


• 

u 

• 

o 

• 

g 

1 

• 

s 

1 

1 

1 

• 

9 

:           Jno.  L.  Turner. 

• 

.a 
O 

• 

1 
1 

1 

a; 

I 

3 

• 

• 

I 
I 

• 

• 

'A 

•** 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

1 

.a 

1 

• 
• 

• 

•s 

1 

1 

2 



8 

1.75 

4 

5 

. . 

A 

7 

...J 



8 

1 

9 

1.40 

1.U 

10 

11 

12 
13 

1.39 

14 



.93 
.93 

15 

16 

.49 

17 

««••«•     • 

1.73 
.93 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

1.19 

1.08 

n 

.98 

....... 

24 

25 

26 

.98 

1.08 
.93 

27 

1.00 

.93 

28 

i 

29 

1 

30 

31 

32 

.48 

33 

1 

•  •••••  • 

SALT  (PFNE). 


1 

34 

3.45 

. ....!---.-- 

35 

3.45 

36 

37 

4.12^ 

3.11i 

38 

39 

3.94 
1.65 

2.25 
2.00 
2.50 

40 

41 

2.58 

42 

3.18 

43 

44 

1.85 

2.25 

1.84 

45 

/ 


/ 
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SALT    (pine)— CONTINUED. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

31 
22 
23 
24 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Ah$tract  of  proposals  reeeired  and  contracts  awarded  in  CkioagOf  III., 

[NoTB.~Fi|riirM  in  large  type  denote 
SALT  (FINE)-Cavtinned. 


Fort  Lewis  School Colo . 

Fort  Le wit* Colo . 

Ignacio  (for  Southern  Ute  Agency) Colo. 

Southern  Ute  Agency ('olo. 

BIftokfoot  (for  Fort  Hall  School) Idaho . 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho. 

Lemhi  Agency Idaho. 

Boss  Fork  (for  Fort  Hall  Agency) Idaho. 

Chickaaha  (for  Kiowa) Ind.T. 

Cale  (for  Chilocco) Kans. 

Elgin  (for  Osage  School) Kans. 

Hoy  t  ( for  Pottawatomie  School) Kans . 

Pottawatomie  School Kans. 

White  Cloud  (for  Great  Nemaha  School) .  .Kans. 
Detroit  (for  white  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 

Fosston  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 

Lothrop  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 

Pipestone  School Minn . 

Pipestone  (for  school) J.Minn. 

Mount  Pleasant  School Mich. 

Seneca  (for  Quapaw) Mo. 

Arleo  (for  Carlos  Band) Mont. 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont . 

Durham  Station  (for  Blackfeet  Agency).. Mont. 

Flathead  Agency  (Carlos  Baud) Mont. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Shaw  Sihool Mont. 

Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap  Agency) Mont. 

Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  reel  Agency) . . .Mont. 

Red  Rock  (for  Lemhi  Ageucy) Mont. 

Chadron  (for  Pine  Ridge  Agency) Nebr. 

Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  and  Winnebago  schools) 

Nebr 

Genoa  School Nebr. 

Genoa Nebr . 

Great  Nemaha  schools Nebr. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency Nebr. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  schools Nebr. 

Rushvllle  (for  Pino  Ridgo) Nebr . 

Rushville or  Chadron  (torPiue  Ridge) Nebr. 


Q 


0 

D 


Poundf. 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1.000 

2,600 

600 

2,500 

12,500 

5,000 

2.000 

800 

300 

150 

450 

1,750 

900 

1,750 

400 

1,750 

280 

280 

1,500 

1,300 

1,300 

1,000 

1,000 

1,300 

6.000 

100 

500 

6,000 

100 

600 

30,000 

1.200 

2,000 

2,000 

150 

1,200 

1,200 

30,000 

30,000 


1 

m 


a 
es 


S 

a 


Poundt. 
3,000 


9,000 


3.19 


S 


3.63 


"  *i*,oob' 

9,600 
600 

2.93 
1.79 
1.83 
3.71 

19,500 
5,000 
9,000 

1.18 
1.21 
•98 

300 

1.91 

450 

1.38 

1.51 

OOO 
400 

1.68* 

980 

1.41 

1,500 
1,300 

L08 
Lll 

.*.'...'.'*.*".'.!   2.98 

3.23 

'2.87' 


p 

s 

s 

5 


1,000 

1,300 

5,000 

100 

500 


)l,000 


150 
1,1)00 


2.81 
2.14 
2.30 
2.39 


•99 


1.11 
1.61 


2.77 
1.32 
1.17 
L23 
1.47 


1.77 
'"i.M 

'ilii' 
"i'n 


1.63 

1.12 

1.17 

2.86 
2.66 

9.50 


2.77 
2,37 
2.37 
2.97 
1.15 

1.47 
L67 


«w,vw 


1.11 


1.63 
1.12 


s 


o 


SALT    (fine) CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  ^,  1806,  for  fumlahing  supplies,  0<o.— Continued, 
at  whioh  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT  (riNE)-Continued. 


Chas.  H.  Searing. 

• 

> 

1 

M 

« 

$ 

e 

t 

JO 

Frank  L.  Smith. 

> 

Henry  A.  Morgan. 

1 

• 
• 

• 

a 

-3 

a 
a 

C 

• 

o 
a 
Ha 

1 

• 

1 

H 

• 
• 

o 
a 

• 

« 

1 

i 

Isaac  P.  Baker. 

• 

K 

< 

d 

£ 

De  Forest  Richards. 

• 

a 
c 

• 

i 

xa 
H 

• 

2.68 

IJIO 

1 

1.93 

' 

2 
3 

2.65 

1.93 

1.50 

1 

I 

1 

( 

t       1 

1     1""' 

"i 

j 

t         .... 

5 

' 

6 

....|.... 

_ 

• 

7 

...  j 

i 

g 

•07 
1.00 

1.25 
1.35 

1 
[ 

...^.^..    

1.47 
1.47 
1.75 

- 

9 

::::':::: 

..  . 

.--  .*----__.-  ■■•»•-.. 

10 

::::::::  ::::::::l::::::;  :.::::. J 

11 

-. 1 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

,.,.!.... 

1        1         

i 

!!!!!!. !i '.'.'.'.'.. 

^ 

'\  '   *"i    i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

[ 

t 

1 

F 

:::::::. :::"..: 

1.15 
I.IO 

""! 

1 

l.OO 

1.15 

!."!!....!!'. 

1 

1.47 

:::::: 'i:::::: 

( 

.:..i 

26 

1 

t 
.,,,( 

27 

. 

9.58 
1.04 

2.39 

28 



....  .  •  t 

29 

(1     1 

30 

....     .|  ..  ^..-.|.... 

1.05 

31 

....I....I....I 

I.I 

\ 

32 

........  i.^_i 

...J... J 

33 

1     1     I 

1      '        ' . 

( 

34 

v^v^. '.'.'.'.'...'.'. 

""V"  ■ 1 

1  05 

1 

35 

1.59 

;  1  ;  i"'V-| 

f 

36 

t  '  "  1'*". 

1 

::;:::::i:::.::;: 

37 

.09 

!!!!!!  !!!!!!!:C!: '.'/.'.  ...I'.V.'...   .:::.. 

38 

1        .  . 

....   1 

39 

1     — 1 

40 

i 

41 

1.11 

1 i 

1.08 

42 

1.13 

4;^ 

'  :   'lit 

1 
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SALT  (fine)— CONTINUED. 


^H 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


AbHraot  ofpropo9aU  received  and  oontraoU  awared  in  ChioagOf  HI.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  xates 
SALT  (FINE)— <:oiiUDaed. 


Pointe  of  delivery. 


Santee  Agency Nebr.. 

Santee  Agenov  and  School 

Carson  School Nev. . 

Elko  (for  Western  Shoshone) Nev. . 

Nevada  Agency Nev.. 

Wadsworth  (for  Nevada  Agency)  .Nev . . 

Western  Shoshone  Agency Nev . . 

A  Ibaquerque  School N.Mex.. 

Mesoalero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Nav^o  Agency N.Mex.. 

Santa Fe  School N.Mex.. 

Eastern  Cherokee  School N.  C . . 

Fort  Berthold  School N.  Dak . . 

Mandan  (for  Standing  Rock) .  .N.  Dak . . 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe)  Okla.. 

KUdair  (for  Kaw  School) Okla. . 

Oklahoma  City  (for  Sao  and  Fox)  .Okla. . 

Sao  and  Fox  schools Okla. . 

Seger  Colony  School Okla. . 

White  KajCle  (for  Ponca,  etc.) Okla. . 

Armonr  (tor  Yankton  Agencv)  .S.  Dak. . 

Chamberlain  (for  Oow  Creek). S.  Dak.. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Flandreau  School S.  Dak.. 

Forest  City  (for  Cheyenne  River 
Agency) S.  Dak.. 

Pierre  School S.Dak.. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Ooray  Agency Utah., 

Price  Station  (for  Ouray  Agency) .  Utah . . 

Price  Station  (for  Uintah  Agency), 
Utah 

Uintah  Agency Utah.. 

Menomoneo  Sonool Wis. . 

Sliawano  (for  Menomonee  School) .  Wis . . 

Tomah  School Wis., 

Tomah  (for  school) Wis. 


Poundi. 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

2,200 

1.850 

1,600 

1.850 

2,200 

8,500 

1,000 

500 

2,500 

600 

200 

14,000 

14,000 

25,000 

200 

800 

800 

700 

2,830 

1,500 

200 

500 

200 

1,500 

500 

200 

1,500 

4,700 

4,700 

4,000 
4,000 
500 
500 
600 
500 


Pounds. 
9,000 


9,000 


1,850 


9,900 
3,ftOO 
1,000 
900 
9,500 


1.35 


2.44 

2.441 


2.44 


1.93 
il.50 

8.50 
1.93 


14,000, 

95,000 
900 


800 

TOO 

9,830 


ftOO 

i>00 

l,ftOO 


900 
l.ftOO 
4,700 


4,000 
500 


500 


.96 
1.35 

1.80 


i.yo 

1.31 


5 


^ 


Hi 


"i.*5T1.40 
1.01 


2.09 


B.  98 
2.09 
3.87 

9.61 
2.48 
1.89 

1.74 


1.98 

.94 
1.39 
1.29 


1.89 
1.97 


2.79 


2.79 


1.72 
1.89 
1.43 


1.08 

1.61 
2.61 


2.61 
1.10 


1.41 


1.35 


P4 


2.77 
2.97 


2.67 


2.(M 

2.87 
8.87 
2.06 
1.87 


1.38 


.03 

1.48 
1.48 


1.76 
1.32 
1.28 
1.50 


1.38 

1.50 


2.13 
2.13 


1.47 


1.67 


o 

I 


a 

00 


^ 


1.93... 
2.70... 


1.03 


3.OO4.00 


*  No  award. 
WHEAT. 


39  Flathead  Agency Mont. 

40  Santee  Aeency Nebr. 

41  Santee  Scnool Nebr. 

42  Qreen  Bay  Agency  and  School . .  .Wis. 

43  Green  Bay  Agency Wis. 

44  Green  Bay  Agency Wis. 

45  Green  Bay  Menomonee  School. . . .  Wis . 

46  Keshena Wis. 


20,000 

50,000 

50,000 

175,000 

175,000 

100,000 

75,000 

75,000 

90,000 
5O,0OO 


100,000 


1.14 


1.84 


1.361.28 


1.39 


SALT   (fINE)^OKTINUED. 


adveriiMMn^Ht  of  April  S,  1S9S,  for  fitnaalmg  (itppIiM,  elo. — Coatinned. 
Bt  whlob  coDtnota  haTS  bean  awkrded.l 

SALT  (FDTB)— CoDtlnned. 


1 
1 
1 

■4 

1 

I 

1 

s 

i 

1 

3 
1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1_ 

1 

1 

i 

i 
1 

I.TD 

1.9»i 

-■"-■ 

1 

... 

i-- 

.... 

1 

i:S 

i.as 

3.« 

1.03 

1 

9.40 

Hi.  14 

1 

1 

oa-u 

1 

a  No  check  vith  this  bid. 
WHEAT. 


1-^ 

1.4S 

,.«v 

1  IS 

1:?? 

1 

1 
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SALT   (pine)— CONTINUED. 


Ab9iraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraoU  awared  in  ChicagOf  III,,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT  (FINE)— Continued. 


^A 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Points  of  delivery. 


Santee  Agency Nebr.. 

Santee  Agencv  and  School 

Carson  School Nov. . 

Elko  (for  Western  Shoshone) Nov . . 

Kevada  Agency Nev. , 

Wadsworth  (for  Nevada  Agency) .  Nev . . 

Western  Shoshone  Agency Nev . . 

A  Ibnqaerque  School N.Mex.. 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Hex.. 

Nav^o  Agency N. Mex. . 

Santa Fe  School N.Mex.. 

Eastern  Cherokee  School N.  C . . 

Fort  Berthold  School N.  Dak.. 

Mandan  (for  Standing  Rock) . .N.  Dak. . 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Darlington  (for  Cheyenno  and  Arapa- 
hoe)  Okla. 

Kildair  (for  Kaw  School) Okla. 

Oklahoma  City  (for  Sao  and  Fox)  .Okla. 

Sao  and  Fox  schools Okla. 

Seger  (]Jolony  School Okla. 

White  Eagle  (for  Ponca,  etc.) Okla. 

Armour  (tor  xankton  Agency) . S.  Dak. . 

Chamberlain  (for  Crow  Creek)  .S.  Dak. . 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak . 

Flandrean  School S.Dak. 

Forest  City  (for  Cheyenne  River 
Agency) S.  Dak . 

Pierre  School S.Dak. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . 

Ouray  Aeency Utah. 

PriceStation  (for  Ouray  Agency) .  Utah. 

Price  Station  (for  Uintah  Agency), 
Utah 

Uintah  Agency Utah. 

Henomonee  Scnool Wis. 

Shawano  (for  Menomonee  School)  .Wis. 

Tomah  School Wis. 

Tomah  (for  school) Wis. 


i 

I 

-a 

d 

I 


Pound*. 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

2,200 

1,850 

1,600 

1.850 

2,200 

3.500 

1,000 

500 

2,500 

600 

200 

14.000 

14,000 

25,000 

200 

800 

800 

700 

2,830 

1,500 

200 

500 

200 

1,500 

500 

200 

1,500 

4,700 

4,700 

4.000 
4,000 
500 
500 
600 
500 


Pounda. 
9,000 


1.35 


9,OO0 


1,850 


9,900 
3,ftOO 
1,000 
500 
9,500 

(*) 
900 


2.44 
2.44 


2.44 


1.03 
i>.50 

3.50 
1.03 


14,000, 

95,000 
900 


800 

700 

9,830 


ftOO 

900 

l,ftOO 


900 
l,ftOO 
4,700 


4,000 
ftOO 


ftOO 


.06 
1.3  A 

L30 


1.70 

1.31 


2.70 


2.70 


i 


E 

d 


1.67:1.40 
1.01 


I 


P4 


2.00 


B.  98 
2.00 
3.87 

9.61 
2.48 
1.80 

1.74 


L08 


.04 
1.30 
1.20. 


1.80 
1.97 


1.72 
1.80 
1.43 


1.08 

1.61 
2.61 


2.61 
1.10 


1.41 


1.86 


2.77 
2.07 


2.67 


2.06 
2.87 
8.87 
2.06 
1.87 


1.88 


.03 

1.48 
1.48 


1.76 
1.32 
1.28 
1.50 


1.38 

1.50 


2.13 
2.13 


1.47 


•3 

I 


1.03 
2.70 


B 

CO 


1.03 


3.IIO4.00 


1.67; 


*  No  award. 
WHEAT. 


30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Flathead  Agency Mont. 

Santee  Agency Nebr. 

Santee  Scnool Nebr. 

Green  Bay  Agency  and  School . .  .Wis. 

Green  Bay  Agency Wis. 

Green  Bay  Agency Wis. 

Green  Bay  Menomonee  School. . . .  Wis. 
Keshena Wis. 


20,000 

60,000 

50,000 

175,000 

175,000 

100,000 

75,000 

75,000 


90,000 
5O,0OO 


100,000 


1.14 


1.84 


1.361.28 


1.30 


SALT   (fine)— CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  ^,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Con  tinned. 

at  which  oontnota  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT  (FINE)— €k>iitiiined. 


m 

1 

1 

. 
9* 

• 

1 

M 

• 

• 
.a 

CO 

m 

1 

1 

• 
»-9 

1 

• 
• 

• 

1 

• 
Hi 

i 
0 

1 

• 

QQ 

(2 

• 

1 
1 

1 

• 

1 

PQ 

.^ 
PQ 

• 

1 

• 

• 

> 

• 
• 

0 
a 

Pi 

• 

• 

* 

1 

a 
2 

« 

B 

d 

■ 
• 

m 
0 

• 

.2 

a 

c 

}25 

1 

! 

2 

1 

1 

3 

••*T*"  - 

.  -. . 

4 

1 

! 

5 

6 
7 

1 

1 
I 

1 

•     '      •           -  -  -  . 

8 

1.79 

1 

1 

0 

1 

' 

10 

11 

1.97i 

1 

12 

( 

-*---- 

....I....1.... 

13 

1 

L... 

u 

1 

...J 

15 

1.38 

( 

...J i.... 

Iff 

......  ...... 

—  t 

1 

•  «  •     '         • 

17 

1.75 

1.63 

•*•••*) •••-•• 

...    ^          J    -    . 

1 

18 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1  - 

19 

1.9A 

1 



.  .  .  .1.  ..  , 

"1 

20 

2. 40 
1.47 

1 

1       1 

21 

1 

1 
,^,,  --*.»_--- 

22 

1     • "' 

23 

1 

! 

24 

1.63 

2.50 

....1.  . .. 

1 

25 

1.04 

'**'i 

\ 

...y.'.'.. 

?6 

::::::i::::i:::: 

1 

1 

27 

-  •  -  - 

28 

.. . 

i 

1 

29 

...... 

1.36 

1 

1 

80 

****"'  *i 

........I....... 

9.40 

a2.44 

1 

, 

31 

.•••••    '  - 

\ 

1 

32 

...... 

, 

33 

9.40 

a2.44 

1 

34 

35 

1 

3ff 

.  1 . .  ' 

L50 

•  •  ••; 

. , , ,( 

37 

1 

....t.... 

38 

a  No  check  with  tliis  bid. 
WHEAT. 


1 

1                1 

1.24  1.001  ^ 

! 

89 

I 

1 

"•"1"** 

40 

t 

1.60 

1.53 

1.45 

41 

1.65 

1.15 

42 

1 

i 

43 

i 

1 

* 

1.79 
1.77 

...... 

44 

1 

•''•,•"' 

1 

45 

•  ••••..   .J.   .••••• 

' 

1 

1 

j 

5.86 

46 

■       1 

1 

b  Per  boahel. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Ahsiravi  o/praposaU  received  and  conirucit  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  nnder  adrer 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


From 

1 

• 

a 

1 

«    J 

«'2.90' 
03.24' 

1 

1 

• 
••* 

*.      , 

^"  1 

C2.60 

eSI.03 

i4.36 

a4.S»3 

{4.0tl 

6  3.23 

e3.36 

O3.30 

mj|.90 

mj|.90 

m3.il8 

r6.00 

m2.82 

m3.AM 

r6.36 

63.30 

m4.00 

few  York  City, 

N.Y. 

1 

To— 

«            a 
■5           « 

^,               XT. 

1      a; 

,0 
< 

• 

q 

• 

< 

• 

1 

3 

Rowie ........ 

•  •  •  A  ri  7f  -  - 

1 

Caaa  Grande 

. . .  Ans. . 

a3.27      d3.02 
<;4.89      A  4. 63 
04.79      i4.44 
p4.27     A  4.  23 
a3. 58    m3. 84 

:::::::::::::::  :::::i 

Pnlnnuln  ItivAr  A  ir*»iinv' 

...  A  riz . . 

1 

4  Fort  Apache 

5  Fort  Moiave 

6  HolbrooK  

...Ariz.. 
. .  .Ariz.. 

"iL-4.54 

1 

1 

Ariz.. 

...Ariz.. 
. . .  .Ariz. . 

e3.3i 
«3.67 

n3.49 

7     PiioBnix .' 

a  3. 56  (23.30 
.p3.14 

a3.37     93.98 

n3.64 

1 

8  San  Carlos  Agency 

9  AtTAr -    

03.22 



Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

e3.80 
tf3.28 
^3.67 

«2.78 
03.64 

10 

San  Jacinto 

f  !nlnpiu1n  RivAi>  Knnr    'Fnrf  Viimn 

1* 

11 

a3.67     (i3.42 

......... 

1 

12  j  Hoopa  Valley  Agency 

13  Perrifl       

" 

a 3. 40      0  3.13  n'^jiA 

14   1    Pnrt^rtHlla                       

a3.69      e3.58 
1 

( 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

Round  Vallev  A  orencv ........... 

1                      1 
_____^___ .      __      __i 

San  Francisco 

Ukiah 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

e3.40 

O3.50 1 

1 

1. 

Fort  Lewis 

(TrAnd  irunction ............ 

....Colo.. 
. ..  .Colo. . 

m3.64 
m2.73 
m3.68 
m3.23 
ml. 9  A 
ml. 41 
m2.00 
m2.00 
ml.  41 
ml.  23 
ml.  18 
ml.33 

a  4. 20  «3.43 

a  3. 99  mil.  711 
a  4. 25;  d  3.38 
a4.30,m3.O7 
a2.15 

1 

n3.63l 

n3.22 

Hesperus 

I^nacio 

Itismarck 

TlMvila    f  .altA  A  crATif^v           _     . 

Colo.. 

....Colo.. 

.N.Dak.. 

.N.Dak.. 

.N.Dak. 

.N.Dak.. 

.N.Dak.. 

-N.Dak.. 

.N.Dak.. 

.N.Dak.. 

.N.Dak.. 

n3.63 
n3.23 

21 

22 

23 

a  1. 63117 1.39 
1     1/1.76 

( 

24  1  FortBcrtholdAuency 

25  '    l^nrt  StAVAnnnn  KivAr  T.&nHinff . . 

... 

...... .|     yi.^o.   ...   ..| j 

26 

FortTotten 

Mandan 

al.87ii'|^)l 
al.98  01.03 
at. 87     «L26 
a2. 10     {rl.27 
0I.53 

27 

28 

Minot 

....:.'  ::::::i 

29 

Rolla 

Standing  Rock  Aitencv 

30 

31 

Armour 

(Chamberlain 

..S.Dak.. 
..S.  Dak.. 
..S.Dak.. 

m.93' 

m.97 

al.58       it. 97 
al.69      01.03 
ttl.99 

1 

32 

83 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

Flandreau 

Chfivenne  River  A  cenc v 

1 

84 

...S.Dak.. 
..S.  Dak.. 

m.83 

al.39       it.85 
;     xl.32 

t                          1 

35 

1  

36 

Lower  Brule  A  trenc v 

..S.Dak.. 

1 

al.99 t 

j 

37 

Pierre 

Yankton  Airencv 

..S.Dak.. 
..S.  Dak.. 

mi.  271....*.!!.' 

aL64 ' 

38 

0I.73 1 ---i i 

39 

Blackfoot 

Fort  Lapi^ai 

Lewiston 

Ross  Fork 

( Chicago 

Ph(n1rfl«h& 

..Idaho.. 
..Idaho.. 

m3.60 



"oi'.wi 
02.80 

........ 

........ 

a3.24    m2.83 

! 

n2.68 

40 

t***"'*"i 

--I 

41 

..Idaho.. 

..Idaho.. 

111.. 

..Ind.T.. 
..Ind.T.. 
..Ind.T.. 
....Okla.. 
Okla.. 

m2.73 

m3.09 

6.3d 

2L34 

flrL29 

a;  1.40 

a;  1.28 

a;  1.26 

xl.41 

a;  1.35 

fl;1.26 

a:  1.26 

jrl.26 

m.NO 

ml. 14 

ml. 14 

ml. 13 

ml.08 

m.73 

m.77 

m.87 

m.81 

^64 

m.98 

m.84 

m.55 

ml.04 

1   m.OM 

'   m.78 

1 

a3. 48. !...!..  !-".-!-'-..--- 

n8.09 

42 

a 3. 47    m2.83 

0.63 

al.63     0I.33 
a  1.61    ml.33 
a  1. 79 

...        ' 

n2.68 

"  *»'i  .53 
>L54 

43 
44 

45      MInpn 

46 
47 
48 
49 

M  uscoffc© - 

.  Darlington 

'  Guthrie 

al.59      01.27 
a  1.74  xl.93 
a  1.71  a;l.SI5 
a2.10i    dl.61 
a  1. 89  zl.93 

U.49 

a.  44 

RiI<lArn 

....Okla.. 
...Okla.. 
...Okla.. 
....Okla.. 
....Okla.. 
..  -Iowa.. 
...Eans.. 
...Kans.. 
...Kans.. 
...Kans.. 
...Kans.. 
...Kans.. 
...Kans.. 
...Kans.. 
...Mich.. 
...Minn.. 
...Minn.. 
...Minn.. 
...Minn.. 
...Minn.. 
...Minn.. 

......1 

60  Kiowa  Agency 

61  Oklahoma  City 

62  WhiteEagle 

63  '  Red  Rock 

*  1. 76' 

11.44 

.  _      -.  .  _ 

al. 73x1.35      '1.44 

a  1.73x1.95      11.44 

0 .  82 

'*:::::::::: 

1 

64    SiouxCity 

66     Arkansas  City 

66  1  Caldwell 

! 

0I.68     3:1.27      «L34 

al.74 M.34 

al.69      »1.28      U.34 
al.48i     01.19'      11.29 

( 

67     Cale 

58     Elgin 

60     Hoyt 

60     Lawrence 

..'... \..'W. 

0  1.38       a;.87 
ol.ll        0.84 
aL09        0.94 
0LO7     fl;.7S 

a. 64       0.63 
a  1.56       a;.92 
aL41       a:.85 

a. 94 

•1.09 

>.96 

61  1  Netawaka 

•••••• 

»1. 13 

62     WhiteClond 

ttJ  1  Mount  Pleasant 

:::::::  1 ;:: 

64  BrownsValley 

65  1  Detroit 

1 

1 
1 

66     Dulnth 

l*.    ••.•••      ...-.•       ....a.. 

67     Fosston 

a  1.40     xL13 
al.39      «1.28 
a  1.23       ir.92 

1 

..     

68  Lothrop 

69  PiTM«itonft 

1       1          : 

1 

i 

a  40  days.  fcNo  time  given.  02O  days.  d34  days.  0  36  days.  /'50  days,  a  40  days  to  Colorado 
River,  thence  by  first  boat.  A  34  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat.  1 60 'days  to  Yuma 
only,  thente  by  first  boat.  i&4  days.  I;  46  days.  130  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat, 
m 30  days,    n  80  days,  or  aj  required,    o  60  days,    p  44  days.    9  39  days,    r  60  days,  aa  long  as  roads 
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iisement  of  April  2,  1895,  for  fumUhing  transportation  for  the  Indian  Sen^ict. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Sioax  City,  Iowa. 


A 

O 


♦a 


a  9.55 

a  3. 19 
/4.82 
/4.34 
/4.05 
.  m.1.90 
.1  a^.40 
03.47 

.1   m3.36 

I 


I 


/3.80 


o3.68 
O7.05 


/3.80 

e4.6e 
e4.40 
«3.60 
03.25 
ei.44 
21.35 


tl.44 

cl.40, 

ml.  50 fnl.45 

m  1. 50 , .  r»  1.45 


ml.  40 

ml.  30 

ml.  00' 

ml.  33. 

ml.80Jbff.35 

I     0.08 

01.06 


a;  1.35 
n.05 
e.05 
fl.94 
ml.  36 
t.8N 
<.93 

e.80 

0 1.33ml. 17 
a;I.IN 

ei.l5 

xl.35 

mj|.60 

0i».r5 

;0il.tto 

m*2.60 


a; 

£ 

*^  a 

**  S 

.^. 

a 
es 


e 
2 

& 

04 


a  2. 40 
a  2.  65 
/4.42 
/4.04 
/3.80 
m2.90 
a  3. 20 
O3.20 
m3.00 


<2.50 
<2.70 


It" 


hi 

o 

CO 

O 


SB 


•4.15 


/3.26 


03.25 
06.65 


ul.08 


0.83, 


t*1.35 


/3.30 

04.00 
03.80 
03.00 
02.60 

ei.30 

xl.25 

ml.65 

ml.65 

a;  1.26 

<1.00 

el.l5 

<1.25 

m08 

e.ao 

«.38 
OB  .63 

e.3i 

m.68 

X.63 

f.M5 

m2.00 

09*55 

0  2.25 

ml.OI 


ul.30 


c9.40 
eil.54 
i4.1il 
a  3.69 
23.38 
02.65 
cfMMt 
O3.20 

mS>.88 
m3.00 

mJI.86 
r6.35 
e3.00m9.61l 


e2.90 
f3.30 


e3.45 
09.9O 

03.25 


0  3.50 


cSl.95 


m3.16 
r6.40 

63.00 
m5. 10 


13.40 
£9.15 

esi.45 

f9.45 


t<1.25 


t.il8^ 

e.37 


a2.93 
^4.89 
a  4. 37 
p3.93 
a3.04 
a  3. 24 


a  3. 21 


a  3. 37 


a3.5l 
a3.58 


a 

.a 
o 

• 


»3.03 
•4.98 
M.34 
•4.03 
fl!3.29 
»3.35 
73.17 
d3.60 


■3.38 


m3.02 
m3.67 


a  3. 401 


e.85 


e3.20 


a8.94 
a  2. 99 
a4. 10 
a  4. 07 
01.60 
01.59 


i,  «o 
O  ee 


5 


V3.33  n3.19 
v2.  35{  n2. 83 
■3.32  n3.09 
a;2.99  n2.86 


•1.99 

•1.68 


01.79 
01.80 
01.39 
01.39 


0.37 
0.41 
0.71 
0.32 


(2.40 
I      e2.70 


0.71 

0.93 

C.70 

m2. 15 


•1.99 

4.88 
01.18 


(1.80. 

01.30. 

ml.70. 

ml.  70j. 

ml.  30 

I  ml.  25. 

Iml.20l. 


cl.17 ,ml.30' 

ml. 15 ml.  75 


0.29' 
4.39 


C.32' 
0.83 


0  1.10 
4.31 
4.40 


0JIO; 

0.82 


O2.70' 
o9.90 


02.20 


21.09    nl.96 


a:  1.92 


n2.37 
nl.96 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


'  cl.95 

*  0  1.99 

0  1.49 

,  01.19 

0 1. 20 
I  0l.32l 
I  01.45 
cl.38{ 
01.35 
cl.29 


0.9O 
0  1.99 
cl.15 

0.95 

0.95 

01.05 

01.19 

ol.OO 
01.00 
ol.OO 


1 


(1.20 

(1.10 

(1.20 

(1.00 

(.99' 

(1.10 

(1.20 

(1.99' 

(1.99 

(1.99 


01.05' 

01.03: 

01.44' 

0.89' 

01.09 

01.94 

0  1.67 
ml.  08 
ml.  03 
7nl.06 


M.22! 
21.22 


4  1.07 
01.15 
01.15 
■1.40 
01.13 
01.13 
01.13 


21.00 
2.90 


21.20 

21.231 1 

2.85'      0.80 

i  I 


01.20 

01.20 

01.20 

01.15 

0.90 

0.90 

0.90 

0.82 

4.69 

0.85 

0.83 

0.54 

01.15 

01.18 

0.79 


0.99 

0.99 

0.99 

0.80 

0.95 

0.85 

0.85 

0.95 

41.00 

0.65 

0.85 

0.79 

01.15 

0.98 

0.39 


(.871 

(.871 
(.87 
(.89 
(.60' 
(.59 
(.591 
(.59 


(1.13 


ml.OI 

ml.  04 

ml.OI 

m.94 

m.61 

m.  56 

m.61 

m.65 

m.83 

21.09 

21.07 

0.80 

21.25 

21.25 

2.48 


01.13 


01.19 
0.98 

0.58 
0.58 
0.65 
0.69 
e.89 
0.70 
0.87 


2.90 
2.90 


0l.ll 

•1.38 
0.33 


21.20 
21.03 
2.501    4.35, 


are  open.  #36  days.  .(18  days,  u  During  Aeason  of  navi^tion  on  the  Hissonri  River.  r31  days. 
tr27  days.  2  26  days.*  w33  days.  '26  days,  or  as  required.  '39  days,  or  as  required.  "29  days. 
4 15  days.    •  29  days  to  Colorado  Kiver.  thence  by  first  boat.    •  28  days.    ^  49  days.   •  22  days.   •  24  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atoarded  in  Chicago f  Jlhy  under 

[Note. — Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  ratea 


From 

New  Y( 

ork  City 

.  NY. 

• 

u 

5z; 

To- 

• 

a 

o  a 
p2 

t 

5 

W 

eS.O 

• 
• 

ft 

as 

] 

Vermilion  Lake 

Kansas  City 

Seneca  

St.  Louie 

Arlee 

Blackfeet  Agency 

Crow  Agency 

Custer  Station 

Durham  Station 

Fort  Belknap  Station 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

Fort  Shaw 

Great  Falls 

...Minn.. 
Mo.. 

a  160 

bt.SO 

2 

c95 
cl.32 
e.S7 

d.80 
d.84 

3 

Mo.. 

M.01 

«  1.00 

b.95 

4 

Mo.. 

5 

..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
...Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
...Mont.. 
...Mont.. 
...Mont.. 
...Mont.. 
. .  .Mont. . 

A2.25 
A  2. 19 
A  1.75 
A  2. 30 
A  2  14 
A  1.80 
A  1.53 
A  2. 30 
A2.05 
A  1. 70 
AL40 

a5l.lO 

al.6d 

aL94 
a9.00 

ai.yo 

al.40 
a  9.33 

aL96 
a  1.55 
al.30 

ail.48 
aL80 
/1. 15 

/1.19 
/.79 
/.05 

d2.10 

<2.13 

12.23 

tl.88 

il.80 

<2.13 

•  •  w  • 

"Ai.'96 

7 

8 

0 

10 

dl.81 
d2.0l 

11 

1?! 

(2  47 
»2.17 
aL77 
a  1.53 
d2.&3 
tl.67 
il.87 
iL31 
aL08 
a  1.02 
/60 

........ 

"Ai.39 

'Ai.'si 

i:i 

*c  i.'53 

'  *Vi."i9 

eL38 
cL08 

*"Vi.'78 
el.  90 

*'Vi.*68 
C3.74 
C3.71 
<j3.  61 
C2.48 

"Vi'ii 

C2.51 

d|.03 

dl.6I 

u 

Harlem 

. . .  Mont. . 

15 
16 

Poplar  Station 

Red  Rock 

Rosebud  

Bloomficid 

...MoDt.. 
. .  .Mont-  - 

dl.43 

d3.60! 

dl.72 

01.13 

6l.64i 

17 

18 

...Mont.. 
. ..Nobr  - 

A  1.93 

10 

Cbadron 

Dakota  City 

Genoa 

Omaha 

Rushville 

San  tee  Agency 

Stuart 

Valentine 

Verdigria 

Carson 

Elko 

.  ..Nebr. . 

20 

. .  .Nebr. . 

0.91 
ol.OS 

?] 

.  ..^ebr. . 

?:^ 

...Nebr. . 

0.80 

23 

Nebr. . 

/t.l9 

/1.05 

/1.05 

/1.04 

/I. to 

d3.60 

d3.38 

d3.40 

d2.40 

d3.00 

d3.05 

d2.55 

0  1.47 

24 

. .  .Nebr- . 



25 

..  .Nebr.. 

01.39 

jl.U 

AL19 
A1.13 
A1.20 

"*A.*65 
V9.99 
A1.90 
2/9.99 

20 

...Nebr.. 

01.38 
01.21 
d3. 61 

27 

...Nebr.. 

28 

-  -  -  -Nbv.  - 

1    Jk  a  fi7 

29 

. . .  .Nev. . 

d3.34 1    d3.37 

d3.34t 1    d3.37 

d2.48  m2.64,    i2.43 
d3.14 ,«3.08 

d3.38!  m.1.44>     ia.23 

30 

Wads  worth 

Albuquerque  School 

Dulce  Side  Track 

Gallup 

Las  Cruces 

. . .  .Nev.. 

31 

.N.Mex.. 

32 

.N.  Mex.. 

33 

.N.Mex.. 

•  •  •  • 

34 

•N  Mex.. 

d2.54 

W2.64     »2.36- 
«3.44     n3.13 

it4.  U       ia.7A 

35 

Mescalero  Agency 

Navi^o  Agency 

Sante  Fe 

.N.  Mex. . 

30 

.N.Mex.. 

e3.96 

C2.61 

6.43 

d.48 

1 

37 

.N.Mex.. 

d'i.ib 

d2.23fn2.24      <i27 

38 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle 
Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle 

Miltord 

Ouray  Agency 

Price  Station 

TTintAh  Vnllev  Acrtsncv 

Pa.. 

«.32; 

tt.32. 

t.99 
1.99 

d3.93 

39 

Pa.. 

40 

...Utah.. 

d3.85 
d3.95 
d2.53 
d3.95 
/.90 
/.60 
/.63 
/.63 

A  3.84 

41 

...Utah.. 
...Utah.. 

u?  3.9)1 

42 

C3.41 

A9.50 

t2.52 
23.99 

i.84 

j.69 
j.64 
}.63 

43 

...Utah.. 

44  !  Ashland 

Wis.. 

cl.08 
C.83 
C.88 

el.  21 

«1.00 

«.65; 

«.75 

«.66 - 

45 
46 

Oneida 

Wis.. 

Shawano 

..    Wis.. 

47 

Tomah 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station  " 

Casper 

Shoshone  Agency 

Chemawa 

Grande  Ronde  Agency 

Klamath  Agency 

Pendleton 

Sheridan 

The  Dalles 

Toledo  (YaquiuaBay) 

"Warm  Springs  Agency 

Creston 

GateCi^ 

Oyhut  (Grays  Harbor) 

Keah  Bay  Agency 

Reservation 

Rockford 

Wis.. 

48 

. . .  VVyo. . 

40 

..  .W^yo. . 

a2.10 

50 

...Wvo.. 

51 

..  .Oreg.. 

02.90 

A3. 20 

52 

. . .  Oreir  - . 

::;:::::  ::::::::i 

53 

...Oreg.. 

06.24 

e.3.95 

<;2.95 

«j6.44' -1 

26.23 

54 

...Orcg. . 

A  3. 00 

55 

...Orfg.. 
...Ofec.. 



50 

A4.20 

67 

...Oreg.. 

C3.90 

r4.12 

58 

...  Oreg . . 

59 

..Was  1.. 

e9.«0 

C2.75 
e4.85 
C5.30 
C2.80 
eii.65 

C2.75 

C3.50 
C3.90 

•     •  •  • 

A  2. 85 
A  3. 15 

60 

..Was  1.. 

61 

..Wash.. 

62 

..Wash.. 

...... 

63 

..Wash.. 

A  3. 00 

64 

..Wash. . 

A2.80 
A3. 05 
A2.  80 

65 

Wilbur 

Tekoa 

Topponish  Station 

Tnlalip 

Union  City 

Wliittier 

Sisseton  Railroad  Station  I 

Eureka  *  

-.Wash.. 

66 

-.Wash.. 

1 

67 

..Wash.. 

A2.84 

1 

68 

..Wash.. 

69 

..Wash.. 

70 

....N.C.. 

..S.  Dak.. 

elA's 

f      A. 85 

71 

A. 85 
A. 95 

72 

..S.  Dak.. 

•  ••••*«• 

73 

Lac  du  Flambean  f 

Sisseton  Station  t 

Wis.. 

.78 

........ 

.73 

d.85 

1 

74 

..S.Dak.. 

.......1........ 

A. 85 

- 



I 

"  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie  rivers,  about  6  miles  in 
a  northwesterly  direction  from  St.  Stephens  Mission.  J  Bids  to  this  point  not  asked  for.  t;Open  market ; 
awards  made  at  Washington,  D.C.  a  25  days.   6  20  days.  eiOdi^s.   d  30  days.   e26(lay8,ora8X«qaired. 
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advtrtisemeni  of  April  2^  1895,  for  furnishing  transportation  ^  etc, — Contiuued. 
at  whioh  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


New  York 

City,  N 

.  Y. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 


1. 

Si 

i. 

■ 
Hi 

1 

.§1 

(5S 

1 

• 
« 

^25 

• 

a 

S| 

1 

s 

al.60 

61.40 

a  1.71 
a.70 

a. 83 

1 

1 

1"" 

2 

1 

6.80 

y.98 

/.55 

•  •.....,  —  -.  ..... 

, 1 

3 

4 

Ai.o;s 

A2.  02 

al.85 



'  j2.'03 

*2.07 

il.58 

/l.70 

il.97 

5 

6 

Al.2Sal.9I 

7 

A1.66   al.64 
Al.97al.87 
Al.  70  al.60 
A1.47'al.33 

9i.as 

**"""r"* 

8 

.  ...  .1 

9 

10 

•  •«•••  • 

11 

Al.eS   a2.20 
A2.08al.1l9 
A1.60al.AO 

a.  69 

a. 56 
a. 53 

*2i37 

J2.07 

&1.67 

61.33 

al.99 

il.77 

6.61 

1-.90 

6.15 

6.56 

1 

1 

12 

•               F 

13 



1 

14 

A1.40ai.^M» 

1 

15 

m2.68 

a  1.96 
al.70 
/.50 
/.61 
/.19 
/.45 

63.15'    '         •ill  Ofl 

1 

16 

A1.82 

j 

17 

t      _  1 

18 

Ai.23 

n    M 

p65 

19 

i     "■"• 

20 

el.  19 

0.49 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

..'.'.,y"" 

/.61 
/.43 

/.AS 
/.54 

/.50 
d3.05 
d2.65 
d2.65 
dl.90 
d9.50 
d2.85 
d2.20 

d.68 

/.«? 

g.n 

i 

"d.hi 

3. 58 

"g'.hh 

17.59 
^.48 

1 

/.57 

27 

m3.69 

d3.90 
d3.5l3 

d3.10 

d3.08 
d3.09 

.  *  •  . 

d3.29 
d3.27 
d3.27 
d2.09 
0  3.42 
d2.89 
d2.09 
0  3.14 
0  3.39 
d2.09 
dl.  14 

d3.15 
a2.92 
a2.92 
i2.68 
i3.15 
;3.14 
i3.23 
r3.03 

m2. 98 

^i.fiVi 

28 

r»  3. 49 

m2.78         )/i^.^O 

29 

m3.49 

m2.78 

d9.60 

; 

30 

/2.25 
/3.25 
/3.25 
/2.30 

61.63 

d2.69 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

m3.13 

W2.72 



1 

d9  39 
a  1.63 
^9.48 
0  3.O9 
al.6«i 

a9.1A 
93.09 
C3.60 

a2.19 

1 

1 

it3.67 
i2.13 

1 



dl.90 



/2.10 



***** 

dl.l4    p. 99 

03.68 

aj3.34 

d2. 33     *1  M 

1 

.   .     1       . 

39 

d3.30 

■"i*** 

40 

V4.*32 

d3.67 
df.70 

d«.57 
/.75 
/.70 
/.75 
/.66 

«3.43 

m2.03 

«3.43 

.... 

41 

in2  92 

'a2.'\h'.V.V.V. 

•  ••  • 

1 

42 

V4.32 

d.71 

d.71 
d.71 
d.72 

i3.34 

J. 79 
*.67 

.... 

43 

44 

45 

«.69 

».65 

46 

£r.69 
y9.30 
pl.30 
2/9.30 

47 

1/3.15 

:::: 

V2.40 

48 

1 

ai.*55 

1 

49 

i^.l5 

3/2. 40 

50 

^9.79 
A6.90 
yft.90 

A2.96 



02.60 

A9.49 
A6.00 

51 

5? 

e5.90 
e2.25 
63. 00 

•5.97 

</6.00 

a  2. 70 

1 

yft.85 
A9.90 

53 

m  3. 39  -   -  - 

*n  2.  fi7  _    - . 

54 

A3. 28 
A5I.86 
a3.65 

1 1 

A3.00 
A9.99 
a3.40 
yA.40 

d3.00 

55 

m3.49 

e2.55 

<!3.  ftfi 

aS.OO' im2.77i 

56 

c3.50 

23.52 

...:..' 1 :.L... 

57 

y5.80 
d3.15 

A4.4r 
A4.80 
AS.TO 

. . *__  ___--.  I- 



58 

e9.30 
0  9.3O 

04.60 
05.10 
o9.40 
e9.10 
e9.30 
02.30 
e9.40 
e3.30 

0  2.98 
03.07 

.!'.....  a2. 55 
'fl2.8.^ 

59 

A2.58 
A4.40 
A4.60 

A2.58 
A2.8(> 

60 

, 

61 

::::::!;::::;:i::::.:: 

62 

a2.75 

i                1 



63 

m2.88 

A3. 00 
A3. 00 

a2.50 
a2.75 
a2.50 

1  ■»n,2.  Ifi 

64 

A  2. 40 
A9.10 

A2.65 
A  3. 52 

65 

m2.88 

AJI.73 
A  2. 82 

r»2.16'     .. 

66 

a  2. 74 

67 

A3.40 

68 

A3.80 

03.5O 

t 

A3. 80 

1 

69 

09.95 

. 

70 

I 

\\'.'.y"".\. 

y.65      CT.60 

71 

1 

J    .  wv 

^.50 

) 

72 

1 

.65 

9.56 

73 

•...| 

1 

/.65    /f.iiA 

74 

' , 1 

J  •  **" 

„ 

/18 days.  «7 15  days.  A35day8.  {29day8.  i24day8.  i(;34day8.  <39days.  m30day8.ora8reauired.  n49 
days,  o  28  days,  p  16  days.  9  45  days,  r  44  days.  «  50  days,  or  as  required.  <  10  days,  ttvdays.  v60 
4aj8,  or  as  re(}iiixed.  lodddays.  sSOdays.  y  60  days.  259day8.  *54day8.  'KotimegiveD.  *19day8. 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChioagOf  IJl,,  under 

[NoTB.~Flgare«  in  large  tj'pe  denote  rates 


From. 


To— 


Bowie Aria.. 

Casa  Grande Ariz . . 

Colorado  River  A  ^enoy Arh . . 

Fort  Apache Ariz.. 

Fort  Moiave Ariz . . 

Holbrook Ariz . . 

Phoenix Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz.. 

Ager Cal. 

San  Jacinto Cal . . 

Colorado  River  Spur,  Fort  Yama Oal. . 

Hoopa  Valley  A gency Cal. . 

Ferris Cal.. 

Porlervillo Cal.. 

Round  Valley  Agency  .* Cri. . 

.Sau  Francisco Cal.. 

Ukiah Cal.. 

Fort  Lewis Colo. . 

Grand  Junction Colo . . 

Hespema C^o.. 

Ignacio Colo . . 

Bismark N.  Dak.. 

Devils  Lake  Agency K.  Dak . . 

Fort  Bertbold  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Stevenson  River  Landing K.  Dak . . 

FortTotten K.  Dak.. 

Mandan N.  Dak.. 

Minot N.Dak.. 

Rolla N  Dak.. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Armour S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain S.Dak.. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dnk. . 

ITandreau S.Dak.. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Pierre S.Dak.. 

Yankton  Agency 8.  Dak . . 

Blackfoot Idaho.. 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho. . 

Lewiston Idaho . . 

Ross  Fork Idj*o.. 

Chicago III.. 

Chickasha Ind.T.. 

Minco Ind.  T. . 

MuHcogee Ind.  T . . 

Darlington Okla.. 

Guthrie Okla.. 

Kildare OkU.. 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. . 

Oklahoma  City Okto.. 

White  Eagle Okla.. 

Red  Rock Okla.. 

Sioux  City Iowa. . 

Arkanj»as*City Kans. . 

Caldwell Kans . . 

Cale Kans. . 

Elgin Kans.. 

Hoyt.- Kans.. 

Lawrence Kans . . 

Netawaka Kans. . 

White  Cnoud Kans.. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich . . 

Browns  Valley Minn.. 

Detroit Minn.. 

Duluth Minn.. 

Fosston Mtm..! 

Lothrop M  inn . . ' 

Pipestone Mim..; 


Chicago,  III. 


Daniel  Brereton. 


a9.30 

a2.94 
^4.52 
^4.04 
o3.61 
/9.90 
a  3. 19 
A3. 17 
/3.10 


gfl.bO 


A  8. 38 
A  6. 75 


14.30 

14.10 

<3.30 

<2.95 

el.  30 

eL25 

/1.35 

/1.3ft 

cl.25 

0.83 

d.MA 

el.  14 

/I.IO 

e.64 

e.70 

e.9ft 

0.5O 

/.»4 

e.95 

e.90 

cl.OS 

/2.30 

12.35 
/2.30 


d.98 

rf.99 

dl.Oft 

d   92 

d.99 

</.98 

dl.  18 

dl.09 

dl.  10 

d.99 


d.90 
d.90 
d.90 
d.85 
d.60 
d.60 
d.60 
d.52 

d.60 

d.70 
d.50 
d.99 
d  98 
d.40 


iC  •   4^} 


L.P. 
Slavens. 


crl.03 


62.46 

62.93 

>4.53 

n4.07 

>3.93 

e3.04 

63.13 

f3.03 

13.68 


63.33 


/2.87 
/3.28 


t0  8.23 
«9.39 

6.%08 

02.87 


yl.22 
fnL68 


yl.22 
2.83 

dl.l8 

dl.l7 

/1. 23 

d.68 

z.TZ 


d.53 
dl.02 


0  2.53 


£2.53 


21.03 
el.  03 


2.97 

d.07 

d.97 

61.21 
d.97 
d.97 
d.97 


d.92 


«.98 
d.89 
d.57 
d.54 
d.64 
d.48 
d.36 
d.82 
d.72 


dl.03 
n.l7 
d.62 


^_     ,  ^-     e  18  days.   /  30  days,   p  50  days.    A  60  days.   «40day8» 

to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat.    ^29  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  oy  first  boat,    ib 60  days. 


a40days.    629day8.    e25day8.    d20days. 
Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat.   jf29c   . 
to  Yoma,  thence  by  first  boat.    235  days,    m  28  days,    n  49  days,    o  30  days  to'Colorado  River,  thenoe 
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adverii$emmi  of  April  2y  1895,  for  fumUhing  transpariatumy  etc. — Coutinaed. 
at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago,  III. 

• 

u 

R.P.Bar. 
ron. 

W.J. 
WUey. 

]{.  A.  Ko8- 
ter. 

ChauDcy 
Abbott. 

JA8.  H. 

Long. 

H.  A. 
Morgan. 

K.W. 
Wells. 

A.C. 
Johnson. 

De  Forest 
Richards 

^ 

02.60 
0  2.94 

d2.40 

1 

d:l.9il 
l;4.30 
a  3.96 

d2.97 
d3.19 
hZ.  10 

/3.00 
/3.19 

tt6.98 

/2.84 

/3.16 

U6.39 

V3.36 
/4.80 

a  2.98 

2 

i4.71 
a  4. 30 
t3.92 
13.11 
13.31 

3 

i4.24 

4 

h 

0  3.01 
03.27 

93.00 
43.24 

03.00 
0  3.30 

6 

7 

13.27 

R 

d3.50 
d5l.08 

d3.87 

a  3. 22 

9 

10 

a  3. 36 

11 

12 

d2.48 
d3.34 

a  3. 31 
a  3. 42 

79.94 

a2.50 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 

90! 

d9.80 

08.40 

0  3.34 

02.43 

03.28 

0  2.93 

01.5IO 

01.O8 

01.69 

01.69 

01.O8 

01.12 

01.08 

0i.or 

a  4. 10 
<3.4l 

93.93 

92.82 

o3. 13 

9^.83 

02.60 

•>•«•••--• 

a  4. 10 
14.15 
al.28 
a  1.31 



«1.30     

dl.30    1  23 

1 

/1. 40  ' 1  24 



/I. 40  ' 25 

a  1.51 

n.3i 

/1. 29 
/1. 28 



•  •    ■># 
/1. 30 
/1. 15 
/.90 
/I. 23 

?A 

?7 

28 



29 

1 

/1. 65          n  15  '  30 

0.63 
0.67 

/.84 
/.91 

/.59 

0.65 

2.70 
2.70 

31 

0.70 

32 

33 

0.53 

0.50 

1 

d.53 
dl  03 

34 

1 

35 

/1. 25 

/.97 

cl.21 

a  2. 78 

1 

36 

0.97 

"."!!.-'.'J. !.'."'.'... 

1 

37 

1 

1 

1 

."^ 

03.30 

1 

99.98 

39 

A  2. 70 
A9.90 

1 

40 

02.43 
02.79 

a3.24 

, 

9  2.69 
99.98 

41 

1 

42 

.1 

43 

pi.  04 

p. 99 

pi.  10 

p.  98 

p. 96 

pi.  11 

pl.Od 

p. 96 

p. 96 

p. 96 

0.50 

0.84 

0.84 

0.83 

0.78 

0.A3 

0.47 

0.97 

0.51 

V.31 

0.80 

0.7O 

0.9O 

0.94 

0.79 

0.54 

/1. 06 
/1. 04 
/1. 21 
/I.  09 
1          /1. 11 

/111 
1          a  1. 36 

/1.21 
/1. 19 
/1. 10 

*           d.65 
/1. 01 
/1. 11 
/1. 03 
/l.o:i 
/.66 

1           /.63 

!           /.64 
/.6l 

'            /.33 
1            /.94 
1            /.93 
i             0.60 
i          /1.21 

d.97 
d.9ft 

»1.13 
n.14 

44 

45 

..'.[...A 

46 

d.91 

»i.09   1 

47 

:  48 

I  49 

50 

1  51 

i52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

59 
GO 
CI 
tJ2 
03 
64 
.  06 

1  67 
68 

'  1.04 

1 
.......       1  ....... 

- 

91  35| 

*  1.04  1      d^  oa 

U.04 
U.04 

di.  06* 

z.AO 

Z.90 

i                                                     . 

1.94 

'.94 
».94 
».89 

e.95 
0.95 
0.90 

,...1 1 

;                               1 

• 

0.60 
«.50 

>.69 

>.56 

'.73 

1 

2.50 

1        

0.86 

1         C.80 

1 

i 

1                   1     

^y^'.'.'.'..c'.'.v.v... 

ci.os  

'          / 1. 20 

1 

01.13 
1         C.55 

1 

/.68 

Z.60 

1 

1         2.56 

1 

69 

1 

by  flratboat.  p  16  days.  9 30  days,  or  as  required,  r  39  days,  or  a«  required.  #39 days.  i34  days, 
tt 60 days,  as  longas roads  are  open,  v No  time  specified.  to'M  days,  x During  season  of  nariga- 
tion  on  Missouri  Kiver.    y  22  days.    2 15  days.    '  25  days,  or  as  required.    ^  19  days.    '  24  days. 
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TBANSPOBTATION— CONTINUED. 


I 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
84 
85 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 
57 
68 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  Ul.f  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


From. 


To- 


Chicago,  m. 


A.  c.  John- 
son. 


Daniel 
Brereton. 


Vermilion  Lake Minn.. 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Seneca Mo.. 

StLonis Mo.. 

Arlee Mont.. 

Blackf eet  Agency Mon  t . . 

Crow  Agency Mont. . 

Cnstor  station Mont. . 

Durham  Station Mont.. 

Fort  lielknap  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Shaw Mont. . 

Great  Falls Mont . . 

Harlem Mont. . 

Poplar  Station M on  t . . 

Red  Rook Mont.. 

Rosebnd Mont.. 

Bloomfleld Nebr.. 

Chadron Nebr . . 

DakoUCity Nebr.. 

Genoa Nebr. . 

Omaha Nebr.. 

RnshviUe Nebr.. 

Santee  Agency Nebr.. 

Stnart Nebr.. 

Valentine Nebr.. 

Verdigris Nebr.. 

Carson Nov.. 

Elko Nov.. 

Wadsworth Nov.. 

Albnqnerque  School N.  Mex . . 

Duloe  Side  Track N.Mex.. 

GaUup N.Mex.. 

Las  Crnoes N.Mex.. 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Navajo  Agency.  - N.  Mex . . 

Santa  Fe N.Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa.. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa . . 

Milford Utah.. 

Ouray  Agency U tah . . 

Price  Station Utah.. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency Utah. . 

Ashland Wis.. 

Oneida Wis.. 

Shawano Wis . . 

Tomah Wis.. 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station  * Wy  o . . 

Casper Wyo.. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo . . 

Chemawa : Oreg.. 

Grande  Ronde  Agency Oreg. . 

Klamath  Agency Orog. . 

Pendleton Oreg . . 

Sheridan Oreg.. 

The  Dalles Oreg.. 

Toledo  (Yaqnina Bay) Oreg.. 

Warm  Springs  Agency Ores . . 

Creeton AVasn . . 

Gate  City Wash.. 

Oyhnt  (Grays  Harbor) Wash . . 

Neah  Bay  Agency Wash . . 

Reservation Wash. . 

Rockford Wash.. 

Wilbur Wtt^h.. 

Tekoa Wash.. 

Toppen ish  Station Wash . . 

Tulalip Wash.. 

Union  City Wash.. 

Whittier N.C.. 

Sisseton  Railroad  Station  J S.  Dak . . 

Eureka: S.Dak.. 

Sisseton  Station t S.Dak.. 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  t Wis.. 


a  1.40 


J2.02 
i2.05 
»1.65 
^1.74 
;2.00 
Jl.OS 
il.46 
i2.26 
^2.01 
}l.68 
jL39 


il.83 


b  1.30 


6.71 


al.90 

al.90 

al.40 

a  1.74 

a  1. 8 A 

a  1.98 

a  1.33 

a9.03 

al.80 

al.40 

a  1.93 

ai».IO 

aL70 

e.85 

e.04 

e.AA 

0.6  A 


e.04 
e.r5 
e.80 

e.81 

r.8A 
c3.35 
c3.08 
C3.10 
C2.10 
c2.  80 
C2.80 
C2.25 


cl.SO 


H.  A.  Kos- 
ter. 


C3.55 

<;3.65 

C2.23 

C3.65 

e.53 

0.30 

€.33 

0.35 


al.80 


i2.60 


t5.94 
i9.45 

i3.00 
i2.80 
i3.60 


i9.30 
tSI.40 

i4.65 

i5.15 

i2.50 

»9.33 

i2.40 

t2.40 

i5l.50 

{3.30 

i3.ro 


.48 


ft.  70 

0.81 

6.60 

0  2.31 


C.93 


0.68 
0.81 
5.65 


<1.17 


03.51 
03.48 
03.39 
i2.07 
03.21 
02.96 
0L95 
i2.99 
i3.48 
02.03 
0.70 
0.70 
i4.99 


i2.68 


6.55 
6.33 
6.34 
6.3U 


<3.48 


i2.89 
t3.41 
i4.01 


i2.68 


i2.99 
<2.78 
i2.98 
{2.98 
{3.15 


{1.47 


a25days.    6 20  days,    c  30  days.    d50  days,  or  as  required.    0I8  days.   /ISdays.    {^25  days,  or  as 
"lired.    A  24  days,    i  40  days,    j  35  days,    it  34  days.    130  days,  or  as  required,    m 44  days.    nl6 
o  18  days.    pl9  days.    7  30  davs  to  Albuauerque  only,    r  45  days.    «60  days,  or  as  required. 
7s.    u 54  days,    v  No  time  specified.    ic  60  days,    tr  39  days,    y  10  days. 
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advertisement  of  April  2^  1805 y  for  fumiehing  transportation,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  liAve  been  awarded.] 


Chicago,  111. 

• 

Jas.  H. 
Long. 

R.  P.  Bar- 
ron. 

Chauncy 
Abbott. 

L.  P.  Sla- 
vene. 

De  Forest'  Bartlett 
Bichards.  Kiohards. 

N.TT. 
Wells. 

W.J. 
Wiley. 

Jno.  C, 
Davis. 

• 

'    ........ 

1 

/.50 

/.70 

e.50 
e.34 

2 
3 
4 

9.69 

/.65 

61.95 

ft  2. 03 
l;2. 13 
ftl.58 
ft  1.70 
ft  2.  03 

5 

6 

7 

61.70 
61.93 

/1.65 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



*■ 

fc2.37 
ft2.07 
61.67 
61.37 
a2.53 
ftl.ft8 

6.87 
ftl.04 

6.77 

61.82 

61.55 

61.28 

63.30 

61.59 

«.83 

el.  34 

e.Ql 

«.75 

<.70 

el.  17 

I 

12.28 

/1. 19 

nl.03 

6.72 

g.l9 

6.50 

0.30 

"••••••••" 

/1. 11 

• 

el.  09 
el.  08 
e.Ol 
e3.31 
e3.04 
e3.04 
e2.18 
e2.84 
e3.08 
e2.24 

p. 84 

/.95 
/.95 



C3.27 
a  3. 07 
a  3. 07 
ft  2. 13 

13.29 
Z3.09 
23.09 

e3.I7 
ca.77 
C9.97 
69.00 

C2.79 

C2.78 

a  1.89 

r2.78 

i3.37 

a  1.93 

*      * 

30 

92.05 

<2.24 

31 

ft  2. 78 

ft  2. 93 

ft  2. 05 

m2.83 

ib3.48 

ftl.97 

/.69 

/.69 

a  3. 63 

e3.69 

ft  2. 22 
U3.6SI 

ft. 54 
p.  39 
p.  34 
p.  36 

2  9.73 

32 

69.70 

61.90 

13.04 

22.24 

d3.04 

d3.74 

11.84 

33 

34 

••••••••■• 

35 

36 

el.  93 
e.67 

e,er 

a  3.54 

37 

38 

39 
42 

«3.92 



a  9.90 

..ft....... 

22.52 
«3.92 

43 

- 

tJ.35 

V.98 
9.35 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

/.30 

/.35 
w9.60 
/1.65 
10  9.6O 

•••••.«• 

w2. 75 

49 

1 

IC2.75 

• 

50 

a2.90 

i9.ft4 
i6.00 

51 

H9. 

r5.94 

«5.97 

a  2. 70 

22.99 

i2.60 

i3.oo 
iSI.75 
a3.60 

..      **••--- 

54 

55 

a3.90 

23.09 

56 

a;3.72 

?\7 

ifft.OO    JW 

a2.55 
a2.85 

C3.00 

i2.47 

i4.49 

i4.60 

iil.47 

J2.80 

J9.40 

i9.38 

j2  75 

i3.57 

i3.87 

59 

60 

* 

61 

62 

a  2. 75 
a2.50 
a  2. 75 
a  2. 50 
a  2. 74 

63 

22.48 

64 

65 

22.48 

66 

67 

68 

69 

jt.47 
e.60 

70 

*"  /"55' 
/.70 
/.55 

1 

71 

• 

72 

e.60 
.43 

I 

73 

y.40 

74 

*  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie rivers,  about  6  miles 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  8t.  Stephens  Mission. 
I  Bids  to  this  point  not  called  for  in  advertisement  of  April  2,  1895. 
f  Open  markei  transportation ;  awarded  in  Waiibington,  D.  0. 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IJ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
50 
67 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


AhBtract  of  proposals  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  CkioagOy  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


Bowie Ariz.. 

Casa  G  rande A  ri» . , 

Colorado  River  Agency Ariz. . 

Fort  Apache Ariz.. 

Fort  Moiave Ariz . . 

Holbrook Ariz  . 

Phoonix Ariz . . 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz. . 

Agor Cal . . 

San  Jacinto Cal . . 

Colorado  Ri  ver  Spar,  Fort  Yuma.  Cal. . 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency Cal. . 

Ferris Cal. 

Porterville Cal.. 

Round  Valley  Agency Cal. . 

San  Francisco Cal. . 

Ukiah Cal., 

Fort  Lewis Colo. , 

Qrand  Junction Colo. . 

Hesperus Colo . . 

Ignacio Colo., 

Bismarck N.Dak.. 

Devils  Lake  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Berthold  A geucy N.  Dak . . 

Fort     Stevenson     RiviT    Landing, 

jf.  Pak 

Fort  Totten K.  Dak. . 

Mandan N .  Dak . . 

Mluot N.Dak., 

RoUa X.Dak. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . , 

Armour S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain S.  Dak. . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak., 

Flandreau .* S.  Dak. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Pierre S.  Dak. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Blackfoot Idaho. . 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho . 

Lewiston Idaho.. 

Ross  Fork Idaho. 

Chicago HI. 

Chickasha Ind.  T. 

Minco Ind.T., 

Muscogee Ind.T.. 

Darlington Okla.. 

Guthrie Okla. 

Kildare Okla. 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. . 

Oklahoma  City Okla. . 

White  Eagle Okla.. 

Red  Rook Okla. 

Sioux  City Iowa. . 

Arkansas  City Kans. 

Caldwell Kans.. 

Cale Kans. 

Elgin Kans. 

Hoyt Kans. 

Lawrence Kans. 

Netawaka Kans . 

White  Cloud Kans. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich. , 

Browns  Valley Minn. 

Detroit Minn.. 

Duluth Minn. . 

Fosston Minn . . 

LK>throp Minn . . 

Pipestone Minn . . 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


i 


I 


a  9.99 
a5l.40 

A4.22 

A4.04 

A  3. 70 

m2.80 

a8.00 

n3.00 

m3.00 


A3. 25 


n3.25 
n6.66 


A3.30 

#4.00 
#3.80 
#3.00 
#2.60 

&1.30 
IL35 

ml.TA 

ml.TA 

2L35 
6L20 

el.95 
bl.40 

ml.Zi 

6.55 

5.65 

I.90 

6.60 

m.99 
(.90 

61.05 
I.90 

m2.00 

#!i.55 

#2.25 

ml.91 


e.86 

C.85 

cI.OO 

<;.90 

e.85 

e.86 

«1.06 

eLOO 
C.87 
e.90 


6  2.46 
62.61 


i4.00 


62.90 
63.25 


e3.45 
e9.80 

08.10 


9 


C2.76 
03.80 


0  9.80 


63.30 
69.04 
69.37 
69.33 


vl.85 


e.ro 

C.79 

0.79 

0.65 

0.60 

0.50 

e.50 

C.60 

«L10 

0.05 

0L1O 

01.OO 

01.25 

el.90 

0.60 


02.40 

02.54 

04.19 

a  3.69 

I;  3.38 

09.65 

09.87 

n3.20 

m9.8S 

tn3.00 

m9.86 

96.35 

m9.69 

m3.l6 

96.40 

r3.00 

m5. 10 


6.84 
6.84 


68.20 


6  2.35 
62.50 


n2.70 
n9.90 


6L10 
61.05 
61.15 

6.93 
6.85 

6.90 
61.10 
6.87 

6.87 
6.87 


6.80 
6.80 
6.80 

6.60 
6.48 
6.43 

6.40 
6.40 


s 


■0 

§ 

el 


a2.83 
^4.89 
a4.37 
^3.77 
a  2. 91 
a3.17 


a3.25 


a  3. 31 
a3.53 


d2.88 
/4.78 
;4.19 
/3.88 
<3.09 
d3. 15 
O3.07 
|>8.60 


a3.10     d3.18 


m2.92 
m3.52 


a8.25 


a3.53 
02.79 
a3.68 
a3.65 
a  1.71 
#L70 


#1.91 
ml. 28 
ml. 39 
ml.  38 


e3.28 
e2.20 
d3.17 
22.87 


U3.10 

U2.83 
u3.09 
U2.86 


t0l.39 

iL78 


m.59 

m.69 

a. 99 

m.68 


a. 99 
ml.  05 

a.  96 
m2.07 


trl.39 
Z.03 

0  1.28 
0I.97 

ml.  23 
0.57 
2.03 


0.67 
0.90 


U.99  I    uL96 


a2.73 

#2.01 

0.78 

m.87 

m.88 

ml.  26 

m.88 

m.89 

m.84 

a  1.14] 

m.89 

m.84 

m.87 

0.45 

m.  83i 

m.89 

m.87 

m.TO: 

m .  43! 

m.4ll 

m.4i: 

OT.48J 

m.76 

mM8 

mL14 

ml.  19 

mL31 

,  ml. 30 

m.72 


11.92 


tt2.37 
ttL96 


xl.02 
IL02 


r.87i 
0.95 
0.95 
dL20 
0.93 
0.93 
0.93 


0.93 


0.99 
0.77 
0.48 
0.46 
0.45 
C.48 

0.75 
0.96 

0.80 


a  40  days.  6  18  days,  c  20  days.  d29  days.  06O  days  to  Yuma  only,  thence  by  first  boat.  /29 
days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat.  gAO  days  to  Colorado  River,  thenoe  dt  first  boat.  A  50 
^ft'ys.    t28  days,   j  49  days,    k  30  days  to  \>olorado  River,  thenoe  by  first  boat.    125  days,    m  80  days. 
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advertisement  of  April  f,  1895 ,  for  fumiBhing  transportation ^  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Omaha,  Nebr. 

St.  Panl,  Minn. 

• 

J 

• 

1 

« 

1 

• 

• 

§ 

1 
-J 

"3 

1 

• 

>> 

JO 

• 

•-3 

• 

0 

• 
• 

< 

• 

• 

§ 
1 

■ 

Hi 

•   . 

1 

• 

u 

I 

'A 

1 

e4.08 

c4.8y 

«5.03 

a  4^8 

ik3.60 

C4.80 

e3.10 

n4.10 

m3.99 

m6.10 

m3.10 

77.90 

m4.99 

m4.83 

9  7.90 

r4.90 

m6.90 

! 

1 

1 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1R 

i                  1 

1 

1 

1                                        i 

i 

> 

t . . . . . 

1 



>              t 

''.'/.'.  C'.V.'...C'.'.V... 

1 

...... 

1                  1 

::::::::i:::::::: ::::::::::::::::: 

.... 

i                1 

i 



'.'.*.'.'.:: 

1                         1 

, 1 



1 , **•  ••••••• 

( 

.........    ........   ........   .........  .^ ...... . 



.....v. 







.... 


1 

!!'.!!!!!'  ie 

I          r 

!   17 

i 

........ 

18 
19 
ftO 

1 ' ; 

""•••••"' 



.........^. .......                          ^  ...... 

1 

1 1 

I 

1 ' 

?.l 

61.30 

cl.40 

ml.  80 

ml.  80 
ml. 40 
ml.  40 
ml.30 
ml.  45 
ml.  90 

6  1 .04     « •  70 

61.04 

el.  10 

ml.  15 

ml.  16 
ml.  10 
m.90 
m.65 
m  1.  o:i 
ml.  40 

............................ 

22 

n.05 

fo.92 
a;  1.38 

,     6.70 

23 

m  I.05 
ml.OA 

a.  05 

6.65 
6.80 

;;::;;::::::::::: 

24 

61.47 

6.70 

6.80 

6.79 

6.80 

*  6.3*3 
6.30 

25 

X.92 
y.63 

'.88 
'.88 
dl.OS 
».62 
•.67 

26 

••"••"* 

27 

........ 

28 

******** 

29 

«1.90 

Z.59 
Z.60 

*"'Y.*55 
Z.65 

m.OG 

6.58 

6.69 

1.04 

6.49 

m.Oft 

0.85 

tf.03 

Z.60 
Z.63 

z'bo 

30 

111 

I  70  a^ 

1 

33 

e.A3 

C.90 

2.65 

'  "     '1 

a;. 47 
cl.03 

6.41 

C.47 
cl.04 

****r45 

i 

.« 

(.94 
6.90 
I.OO 

...... ....I 

36 
37 

! 

......... 

6.90 

1 



......... 

38 

1 

6  3.90 

39 

........^. ....... 

#9.93 
«9.93 

"**  n3.66 

40 

1 

n3.66 

6  2.50 

41 

1 

42 

1 

t         '        ' 1 

43 

! 

0.83 
e.80 

1 

V.03 

AA 

1 

I": 1..  . 

ci.93  ^K 

.........  ^. ....  ... 

1        I 

46 

47 

e.ri 

1        1 

c  .86 

1  ...          1 

48 

I 

.......... 

1 "....;'; 

40 

t 

t               ' 

50 

1 

1 

' 1 

51 

1 

1 

1 

52 

1 

1 

::::::::::i::::::::::'::::;::::!::::::::i:::::::: 



53 

..    .             |.    .. 

» 

1 1. ...... .:...: '..:.:::. 

54 

1 

*                 1               1 

55 

z,75 

1 1 :*■ ' 

Z.83 

56 

1 1 ' 

57 

"'   *"   1 '       1 

68 

6.411 

'                               1                            !                         i 

6.80 

59 



1 1 1 

60 

1 

1       '" 

1                                                            1 

:.  '  : 

61 

t    "** 

f.35 

1 

1 

! 

Z.43 

02 

::::.::...i:::  .:. 

..1-        - 

"l 

63 

a.  00 

11.15 

e.50 
C.42 
e.33 

C.70 

1.55 
J. 47 

ir.48 
X.45 

6.65 
6.49 

64 



65 

.•••..         ^ 

66 

{1.30 

n.25 

J. 70 

1.76 
1.78 
2.55 

x.lZ 
1.95 
a;. 46 

6. 68 
6.63 

6.60 

67 

C.73 
C.45 

68 

£.98 

Z.70 

Z.43 

£.40 

69 

n  60  days,  o 39^  days,  p 84  days,  tf  60  days,  as  long  as  road  is  open,  r  No  time  specified.  «  35  days. 
<  31  days,  u  30day8,  or  as  reqaired.  v  Daring  season  of  navigation  only.  \o  22  days,  x  21  days,  y  14 
days,    z  15  days.    U9days.    '16  days.    *  24  days. 
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I 


1 

2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
88 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 


Ahtiract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago ,  IlL,  under 

[NoTB. — Figarea  in  large  type  denote  rates 


From. 


To- 


Vermilion  Lake Minn.. 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Seneca Mo.. 

St.  Louis Mo.. 

Arlee Mont.. 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont.. 

Crow  Agency Mont.. 

Coster  Station 1 Mont. . 

Darbam  Station Mont. . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont  . 

FortSbaw Mont.. 

Great  Falls Mont.. 

Harlem Mont.. 

Poplar  Station Mont.. 

RedBook Mont.. 

Rosebud Mont.. 

Bloomfleld Nebr.. 

Cbadron Nebr.. 

Dakota  City Nebr.. 

Genoa Nebr.. 

(hnaba Nebr.. 

Kusbville Nebr.. 

Santee  Agency Nebr. 

Stuart Nebr. 

Valentine Nebr.. 

Verd  i  gris Nebr . . 

Caraon Nov.. 

Elko Nev.. 

"Wadswortb Nev. . 

Albuquerque  Scbool N.  Mex . . 

Bulce  Side  Track N.Mex.. 

Gallup N.Mex.. 

Las  Cruces N.Mex.. 

Mescalero  Agency N.Mex.. 

Nav^o  Agency N.Mex.. 

Santa  Fe N.Mex.. 

Indian  Scbool  Siding,  Carlisle Pa.*. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Milford rtah.. 

Ouray  Agency Utah.. 

Price  Station Utah.. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency Utah.. 

Ashland Wis.. 

Oneida Wis.. 

Shawano Wis.. 

Tomah Wis-. 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station  * Wyo . . 

Casper Wyo.. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. . 

Chemawa Oreg.. 

Grande  Bonde  Agency Oreg. . 

Klamath  Agency Oreg. . 

Pendleton Oreg. . 

Sheridan Oreg. . 

The  Dalles Oreg.. 

Toledo  (YaqninaBay) Oreg.. 

Warm  Springs  Agency Oreg.  - 

Creston Wash.. 

Gate  City Wash.. 

Oyhut  ((ira  vs  Harbor) Wash. . 

>ieahBa:^  Agency Wash.. 

Reservation Wash . . 

Rockford Wash.. 

Wilbur Wash.. 

Tekoa Wash.. 

Toppenish  Station Wash . . 

Tul^ip Wash.. 

Union  City Wash.. 

Whittier N.C.. 

Sisseton  Railroad  Station : . . . .  S.  Dak . . 

Eurekat S.Dak.. 

Sisseton  Station t S.Dak.. 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  t Wis. . 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


al.50 


92.40 
(72.40 
gl.dl 
gl.W 
p2.36 
1/1.85 
pL60 
gl.7H 
a  2. 19 
pl.75 
ffl.63 


(^2.02 


•I 

at 

pn 


M.40 


6.70 


m 
O 


•  a 


a2.30 

a2.30 

al.dl 

ai.64 

a2.27 

a  1.73 

a  1.47 

a2.30 

a2.00 

a  1.65 

a  1.43 

aL06 

al.90 

*.50 

«.61 

«.37 

e.40 


cl.71 

&.45 

C.73 

&.4d 

e'LU 


d.35 


«.49 


P2.04 


C.49 


58.00 


5.37i 
6.34 


«.61 
0.6O 

e.54 

f.50 
e3.05 
C2.55 
C2.65 
el.  80 

C2.C5 
0  2.10 


C.71 
i.79 


«.73 


C.68 


e.62 


I. 

A4  c 


d.78 


{ 


d.i3 

/L38 

/1. 80 

/tl.l3 


■I 


dl.33 


fc2.37 

/il.07 

6L67 

6L48 

al.99| 

/1.89 

6.6l' 

J. 11 

6.35 

6.36! 


d.81 


d.73 


fn.58 


ei.eo 


p3.11 

(72.98 

P2.10I 

pi.  88 

{3.26' 

p2.69. 

f7L93' 

23.09i 

23.29, 

pL99, 

cl.lli 

cl.ll' 


e2.80 
*2.80 
f2.00 
^2.90 
<'2.90 
^2.15 


e2.00 


C3.95; 

C3.55' 
el.70, 

e3.56| 
«.90, 
tf.80! 
«.85, 
e.80 


^2.14; 


aL55 


6.80 
e.8] 
C.81 
(5.79 


22.60 


25.90 
22.25 
23.00 
22.55 
23.50 


29.50 

29.30 

24.60 

25.10 

2d.40 

29.10: 

29.30 

22.30: 

29.40 

23.30 

23.50 


23.89 


22.86 
22.98 


23.15 


.75 


d.70 


a2.00 


d.56 


n5.94 
a  2. 70 


a3.90 


<l2.55 
a2.85 


d.59 

d.59 

d.48 


C3.15' 
a  2. 87; 
a2.87| 
/2.43 
/2. 87 
/2. 87; 
/1. 981 
0  2.53 
A3.43| 
/1. 98 
d.99 
d.99 
a  3. 61 
7  3.99 
/L83 
r3.t29 
/.7il 
tn.69 
m.64 
m.68 


d.78 
«9.30 
dl.SO 
«9.99 


r5.97 


{3.52 


fl2.75 
a2.50 
a  2. 75 
a2.50j 
a  2. 74 


«.80 


e.80 


d.76 

d.58 

d.76 


a 25  days.    620da^'S.    <;  30  days,    d  15  days.    el8dayj.    / 24  days.     /7  35  days.    A  34  days.    1 30  days, 
or  as  required,    i  10  days,     k 25  days,  or  as  required.     2  40  days,     m  19  days,     n  45  days,     o 44  days. 
'M)  days,  or  as  required,    q  50  days,    r  54  days,    b  60  days.    (  39  days. 
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odverHsemeni  of  April  B,  1895,  far  fumUking  transportation,  cte.— Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1 

h 

• 

0  «• 

• 

a 

•§« 
^§ 

a  1.05 

•1 

1 

H8 

1. 

• 

1- 

pq3 

•J 

£| 
•SI 

• 

1 

&.95 

1 

1 

d.30 

2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

1 

_ 

yl.82 
pi.  65 
(71.65 
yl.59 
yl.60 
yl.47 
gl.l9 
gl.37 
(71.70 
yl.37 
pl.l2 

ai.76 
a  1.39 
al.dO 

al.49 
a  1.36 
a  1.37 
a  1.03 

a  1.79 
al.30 
a  1.97 
al.01 

/1. 76 
A  1.78 
/1. 78 

61.80 

61.43 
61.70 

1 

,     fi.t» 

^    -  -— 

1 
........1 

A  2. 12 
/1. 82 
61.42 
61.04 
a9.87 
/1. 42 
6.88 

*  61.58 

... 

61.40 
61.25 

'.".""X'.V... 

' 

1 

il.96 

1 

(72.53 

al.40 

61.50 

\ 

1 

i.C5 

1 

ii.i7 

di.33 

i 

1 

61.50 

l;.37 

( 

• 

d.43 

1 

1 

dl.93 

1 

el.lO 

1 

1 

*  d.'94 
dl.91 

d.97 



27 

i2.98 
»2.78 
<2.78 

C9.8N 
09.49 

C2.60 
M.63 

e2.69 

e9.39 

a  1.63 

n9.48 

23.09 

a  1.65 



6  9.88 



28 

69.70 
6  9.70 
61.63 
69.69 

?9 

1 

30 

1 

' 

»1 

♦  2.72 



32 

6  9.39! 1  32 



a  1.63 

n9.48 

23.09 

al.69 

•••••• 

34 

*i      '     ■ 

35 

1 

36 

1 



37 

1 

38 

. 

::::"*i :.:::; 

39 

'   *       r 

40 

P3.43 
♦  2.03 
p3.43 

. 

I \"'\  " 

41 

•••••• 

42 

43 

e.55 
e.55 
6.33 

6.65 

1 

44 
45 
46 

•"•■•"^ 

■ 

d.60 

d.60 

47 

«2.35 

«9.73 
dl.33 
«9.73 

«2.75 

48 

49 

. 

•  2.35 

•2.75 

50 

(79.49 

(76.00 

«5.85 

p9.90 

(7  3.00 

(79.59 

a3.40 

>5.40 

6  3.00 

^2.58 

(74.40 

y4.60 

(72.58 

p2.80 

(72.40 

09.10 

ff9.33 

51 

...  .  ' 

(76.00 

»5.95' 

p9.90 

(73.10 

ir9.39 

a3.40 

J3.40 

63.40, 

(72.50' 

(74.98 

p4.60 

y2.50 

p3.oo! 

(t3.  20 

52 

I  ■   •  •  • 

<3.90 

J2.75 
Z3.00 

12.55 
23.50 

1 
1                            1 

53 

i2.67 

54 

55 

♦2.77 

56 

(3.52 

••••>•• 

57 

58 

(9.30 
<9.30 
24.60 
25.10 
79.40 
29.10 
29.73 
29.73 
29.40 
23.30 
23.30 

59 

60 

61 

••.••••.(                    

62 

63 

i2.16 





64 

A.*^ 

<2.16 

o2.77 66 

y2,65 
y3.52 
y3.80 



y2.98 67 

p3.57 68 

o3.87 69 

•••••« 

1 

yv.  w....>.. 

70 

6.50 

d.43 

1 

71 

d.52 
d.43 

*"**••*" 

72 

*    6.50 

73 

.33 

74 

' 1 

1 1 1 

t  Bids  to  this  point  not  called  for  in  advertisement  of  April  2,  1805.  t  Open  market  transportation ; 
awards  made  in  Washington,  D.  C.  *  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  w  ind  and 
Pig  Popoogle  rivers,  aboat  6  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  ot  Stephens  Mission. 
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»4 

a 

>5 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
03 
64 
05 
66 
67 
68 
69 


Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  Chicago,  III,  under 

fNoTK. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


From 


To- 


Bowie Ariz.. 

Casa  Grande Ariz.. 

Colorado  River  Agency Ariz. . 

Fort  Apache Ariz.. 

Fort  Mojave Ariz.. 

Holbrook Ariz.. 

Phcenix Ariz.. 

San  Carloa  Agency Ariz . . 

Ager Cal.. 

San  Jacinto Cal. . 

Colorado  River  Spur,  Fort  Yuma Cal. . 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency Cal. . 

Ferris Cal.. 

Porterville Cal.. 

Ronnd  Valley  Agency Cal. . 

San  Francisco Cal.. 

Ukiah Cal.. 

Fort  Lewis Colo.. 

Grand  J  unction Colo. . 

Hesperus Colo. . 

Ignacio Colo. . 

fitsmarck N.  Dak. . 

Devils  Lake  Agency W.  Dak . . 

Fort  Bertbold  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Stevenson  River  Landing N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Totten N.Dak.. 

Mandan N.  Dak.. 

Minot N.Dak.. 

RoUa N.Dak.. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Armonr S.  Dak. . 

Chamberlain S*  Dak . . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S,Dak.. 

Flandreau S.  Dak.. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Pierre S.  Dak.. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Blackfoot Idaho.. 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho. . 

Lewiston Idaho . . 

Ross  Fork Idaho.. 

Chicago 111.. 

Chickasha Ind.T.. 

Minco Ind.T.. 

Muscogee Ind.  T. . 

Darlington Okla.. 

Guthrie Okla.. 

Kildare Okla.. 

Kiowa  Agencv Okla. . 

Oklahoma  City Okla . . 

White  Eagle .Okla.. 

Red  Rock Okla.. 

Sioax  City Iowa. . 

Arkansas  City Eans . . 

Caldwell Eans . . 

Oale Kans.. 

Elgin Kans 

Iloy  t Kans. . 

Lawrence Kans. . 

Netawaka Kans. . 

White  Cloud Kans.. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich . . 

Browns  Valley , Minn . . 

Detroit Minn.. 

Duluth Minn . . 

FosBton Minn . . 

Lothrop Minn . . 

PiI>estone Minn . . 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Daniel  Brereton. 


11.  P.  Bm- 
ron. 


a9.30 

gi.22 

giOi 
0  3.40 
/2.70 
a2.95 
A  2. 87 
/3.00 


p3.25 


A3. 25 
A  6. 65 


93.30 

M.OO 
23.80 
23.00 
23.60 

0  1.3O 
el. 45 

/1.75 

/1.75 
cl.45 
«1.25 

dl.il5 

0L4O 

/L44 

0.83 

e.85 

cl.lO 

e.70 

/1. 20 

el.lO 

el.lO 

/2.00 

22.75 

22.25 

/1.91 


d.63 

d.75 
d.90 

d.62 
d.70 
d.75 
d.83 
d.68 
d.65 
d.68 


d.59 

d.50 

d.59 

d.54 

d.25 

d.30 

d.30 

d.35 

2L00 

d.93 

dl.lO 

dl.OO 

dl.45 

dl.90 

d.05 


a;  1.45   . 


a;  1.45 


62.20 
e2.61 


m3.99 


e2.78 
e2.96 


d3.45 
d9.75 

d2.92 


d2.48 
d3.24 


d9.80 


S3. 30 

02.04 

«9.37 

r9.33 


0.84 
e.84 


e3.30 


«2.35 
02.50 


0.78 
0.68 
0.95 
0.64 
0*OO 
0.80 

0.98 

0.6O 
0.IIO 

0.IIO 

^  *••.••  • 

0.60 
0.60 
0.60 

0.48 
0.23 

0.13 
0.23 
0.80 


01.06 


a40days.  629  days.  c25day8.  d20dny8.  0l8days.  /30  days.  oSOdays.  /tSOdavs.  t40daysto 
Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat.  j29  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  flrHt  boa't.  Jt60  daVs  to 
Yuma,  thence  by  first  boat.  2  35  days,  m  28  days,   n  40  days.   oSOdoysto  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first 
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advertisement  of  April  2,  1895,  for  furnishing  iransporiation,  etc, — Contiuued. 
At  whieh  contracts  have  been  awanled.] 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  J.  Wi- 
ley. 

H.A.Kos- 

L.  P.  Sla- 
Tens. 

Chaancy 
Abbott. 

Jas.H. 
Long. 

H.  A. 
Morgan. 

W.  W. 
Wells. 

A.  C.     De  Forest 

Johnson.  Kichards. 

i 

3 

d2.40 

d2.54 
1(4.19 
a  3.69 
0  3.38 
dfl.6d 
d9.87 

A3. 20 
/9.88 

/3.00 
/il.86 
tt6.35 

/2.62 
/3.16 
ii6.40 

v3.00 

/5.10 

( 

1 

/2.57 
i4.66 
a  4. 17 
t3.48 
a  2. 71 
/3.01 

2>2.63 
J4.33 
n3.02 
J3.63 
e2.84 
&2.92 
«9.89 
t3.60 

! 

, 

2 

1 

I 

3 

t 

1 1 

A 

1.    . 

";; 1 

5 

92.84 
472.99 

p2.70 
r2.90 

( 

6 

1 ' 

7 

22.84 

t 

a 

a  3. 39 

::::::::: 

[ 

n 

'.'.v.v.v.'....  :. 

10 

a2.98 

62.93 

11 

12 

aS.IO 
a  3. 21 

/2.62  1    oit.S24 

a  2. 75 

■ 

13 

/3.28 

' 

14 

15 

a  8. 25 

I 

! 

16 

' 

17 

0  3.51 
/2.68 
a  3. 72 
a  3. 67 
01.71 
21.80 

10  3.08 
u'1.95 

62.93 
02.67 

1 

9X88 
92.47 

q  2.  78 
92.48 

18 

C2.00 

t 

19 

1 

20 
21 

1 

el.  30 
dl.50 
/1. 80 
/1. 80 
/1. 50 
/1. 40 
/1. 30 
/1. 45 
/1. 90 

22 

ml.  78 

23 

.......... 

24 
25 
26 

1 

n.93 

n.5i 
n.4i 

{1.41 

yl.32 
Z.98 

1     

1 

..•••• ... 

27 

dl.28 
dl.tl7 

/1. 33 
d.73 

:::;::::;::::::::;:::::::;:::::::' 

28 

1  

29 

1 
' .. 

21.90 
«.6d 
«.70 

80 

/.83 

/.86 

al.20 

/.76 

c .  RO 

31 

Z.I'd    C.80 

1 

32 

33 

d.73  1 ---1         «.70 

d.d8 
dl.25 

34 

dl.l9 

35 

ai.20 

/1. 21 

a.  19 

22.03 

t 

36 

37 

38 

C2.12 

91.96 

89 

A9.70 
A9.70 

t 

40 

a2.73 
22.01 

d.78 
d.69 
d.68 

dl.Ol 

d.59 

d.69 

d.04 

2.91 

::::::::;:::  :::^:^:::::::::::i:::::::^ 

92.37 
91.96 

41 

cl.92 

t 

42 

1 

1 

43 

JP.77 
C.77 

e.73 

d.es 

-.-  — ..... 

1.80 

..........|. ......... 

44 

».82 

1 

45 

46 

z.62| 
d.63 
d.63 

e59 

».77 

47 

'.74 

• 

d.60 



48 

1 

49 

l.ll 

1 

50 

e.69              d.65 

1.74            d.60 

51 

d.64 

d.67 

d.38 

d.63 

d.65 

d.64 

d.53 

d.23 

d.l7 

dai 

d.28 

d.76 

/1. 08 

/1. 11 

/1. 21 

/1. 43 

/1. 41 

/.69 

«.63 
«.63 

•.74 

62 

«.74 

d.60 

53 

54 

*.05 

».74 

55 

».74 

56 

r.74 

1.74          m.riSi 

57 

d . 52            » -  59 

e.50 
•.15 

58 

d.23 

*.29 

59 

d.l5 
d.22 

>.22 

60 

».31 

61 

d.*J8 
d.75 
dl.l6 
d.85 

«.45 

62 

63 

cl.OO 
el.  15 

64 

65 

66 

d'].16 

•1.45 
d68 

cl.50 

01.25 

0.70 

67 

•••••••••• 

68 

2.65 

1 

2.58 

69 

, 

boat,    p  16  days.    9  30  days,  or  as  required,    r  23  days.    «  39  days.    1 34  days,    u  60  days,  or  as  long  as 
roads  are  open.    v2(o  time  specified.    10 31  days,    x During  season  of  navigation  on  Missonrl  River. 

S22  days,    z  15  days.     >  25  days,  or  as  requirea.     *  19  days.     *  5  days.     *  39  d^y,  or  ae  required.    *  24 
ays. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


AhBtrwt  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  atvarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  umder 

[NoTB.— FiguTM  in  Urge  tjpe  denote  rates 


From. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


To— 


A«  O.  John- 
son. 


Verrailion  Lake Minn.. 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Seneca Mo.. 

St.  Louis Mo.. 

Arlee Mont.. 

Black  feet  Agency Mont. . 

Crow  Agency Mont. . 

Cnster  Station Mont.. 

Dtirbam  Station Mont.. 

Fort  Bel  k  nap  A  gency M  ont .  - 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont . . 

Fort  Shaw Mont.. 

Great  Falls Mont.. 

Harlem Mont.. 

Poplar  Station Mont.. 

RedKock Mont.. 

Rosebud Mont.. 

Bloomfield Nehr.. 

Chadron Nebr.. 

DakotaCity Nebr.. 

Genoa Nebr.. 

Omaha Nebr.. 

Bushville Nebr.. 

Santee  Agency Nebr.. 

Stuart Nebr  . 

Yalentiue Nebr.. 

Verdigris Nebr . . 

Carson Nev. . 

Elko Nov.. 

Wadsworth Nev . . 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex . . 

Dn  Ice  Side  Track N.Mex-. 

Gallup N.Mex.. 

LasCrnces N.Mox.. 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Nav^)o  Agency N.  Mex . . 

SanUFe N.Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa.. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Milford Utah. 

Ouray  Agency Utah.. 

Price  Station Utah-. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency Utah . . 

Ashland Wis 

Oneida Wis.. 

Shawano Wis . . 

Tomah Wis.. 

Arapahoe  I ssue  Station  * Wyo . . 

Casper Wyo . . 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. . 

Chemawa Oreg.. 

Grande  Bonde  Agency Oreg . . 

Klamath  Agency Oreg . . 

Pendleton Oreg . . 

Sheridan Oreg.. 

The  Dalles Orog.. 

Toledo  ( Yaquina  Bay ) Oreg . . 

Warm  Springs  Agency Oreg. . 

Creston Wash.. 

GateCity Wash.. 

Oyhut  (Grays  Harbor) Wash . . 

Neah Bay  Agency Wash.. 

Beservation Wash . . 

Bockford Wash.. 

Wilbur Wash.. 

Tekoa Wash.. 

Toppenish  Sution Wash.. 

Talalip Wash.. 

Union  City Wash.. 

Whittier N.C.. 

Sisseton  Railroad  Stetiont S.I)ak.. 

Eureka  t S.Dak.. 

Sisseton  sution  t S.Dak.. 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  t Wi«.. 


Daniel     ,  H.  A.  Kos- 


Brereton. 


ter. 


al.60 


j2.i5 
>2.70 
>1.46 
>L66 
J2.65 
>2.05 
il.70 
>2.53 
i2.28 
jl.05 
jl.63 


i2.12 


' 


M.30 


b  .49 


a2.35 

a2.60 

al.36 

al.64 

a  2. 37 

a  1.95 

a  1.57 

a  2. 40 

a2.18 

aL85 

al.53 

a  1. 06 

a2.00 

e.80 

€.85 

«.65 

«.60 


0.85 
e.85 
e.78 

e.ro 

0.80 
c3.05 
C2.55 
C2.65 
01.80 
02.50 
02.60 
02.00 


0  1.4O 


03.25 

03.35 

01.70 

0  3.35 

0.00 

0.75 

0.85 

0.75 


a  1.85 


<2.60 


i5.90 
<2.25 
{3.00 
<2.55 
i3.50 


i9.50 

i*J.30 

<4.60 

i5.l0 

<9.40 

til.lO 

i9.30 

»2.30 

»9.40 

«3.30 

i3.50 


.75 


0i.n 


a. 48 
a.51 

<2.71 


i2.89 
i2.40 
<2.08 


0.82 


a. 69 
a. 59 

e>.40 

0.99 


0.80 


02.97 
02.66 
02.65 
01.68 
«3.21 
02.49 
01.69 
i2.69 
t3.09 
01.69 
01.81 
01.31 


01.93 


0.83 
0.72 
0.85 
0.69 


t3.97 


i2.89 
t3.05 


it.sr 


*  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie  rivers,  about  6  miles 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  fh>m  St.  Stephens  Mission. 
-Y  25  days.    520  days.    030  days,    d  50  days,  or  as  required.    0I8  davs.   /15  days.    ^25  days,  eras 
lired     A24  days.    i40  days.   >35  days.    i;34  days.    130  days,  or'as  required.    fi»44  days.    nl6 
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odverHsemeni  of  April  2, 1896  ^  for  furnishing  transportation,  etc. — Continued. 


at  wbioh  contracts  have  been  awarded.  ] 

Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

M 

Channcy 
AbboU. 

L.  P.  Slav- 
eus. 

Ja8.H. 
Long. 

R.P.Bar 
ron. 

De  For- 
est Klcb- 
ards. 

W.W. 
.Wells. 

Bartlett 
Richards. 

W.J. 
WUey. 

Jno.  C. 
Davis. 

M 
^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'        -.  -  . 

2 

17.59 

/.48 

/.45         «.49 

..........I.......... 

3 

1 

4 

1.... ........ 

A9.13 
1:9.99 

/1 1.48 

hl.SO 

A  9.1 9 

..........I.......... 

, 

...  ..... 

5 

1 

- 

6 

:::::::::. 

7 

/1.58 

********** 

8 

1 

0 

\ 

1 

10 

1 



11 

1:9.37 

A9.07 

61.67 

61.48 

a  1.99 

ml.89 

6.81 

A. 87 

6.59 

6.64 

0.3O 

1 

1« 

13 

1 

.......... 

u 

1 

15 

1 

63.00 

1.96 

..........  

1 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

j 



1          

■ 

1 

1 

0.92 

/1. 00 

n.84 

1 

...        .  . 



£f63 

/.35 

0.84 

/.92 

............ 

* 

p. 84 

^ 

/.84 

/.86 

/.7« 



#.77 

C2.97 

a2.62 

o2.77 

^1.83 

A2.63 

A2.63 

*1.75 

tn2.53 

1:3.18 

A  1.73 

/.99 

/.99 

a3.43 

(3.08 

M.68 

u3.0S 

A. 74 

p. 69 

p. 64 

p. 66 

Z2.98 
12  78 
12  78 

09.88 
09.49 
0  9.6O 
61.63 

02.69 

9.39 

a  1.63 

r9.48 
t3.09 

al.65 

e2.80 

29 

02.80 

30 

n.99 

V2.'79 

n.99 

d2.79 

d3.49 

n.54 

gl.75 

el.  95 
e2.57 

31 

{9.38 

32 

62.40 
62.50 

0  2.80 

33 
34 
35 
36 

02.00 

01.63 

37 

38 

39 

a9.98 

40 

«3.33 
n.93 
#3.33 

41 

a  1.73 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

/.65 

/.65 

1^2.40 

/1.50 

u;9.40 

47 

19  9.35 

48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

f 

192.35 

i9.49 
J6.00 

i(;5.85 

j3wOO 

i9.59 
a3.40 
u'5.40 

03.00 

i2.58 

J4.40 

>4.60 

i2.58 

i2.80 

i2.40 

i9.10 

J2.65 
J3.52 
i3.80 

It  5. 97 

r5.94 
a  2. 70 

............ 

12.67 

55 

a3.90 

J2.77 

56 

a:  3. 62 

57 

58 

02.55 
a2.85 

59 

• 

60 

1 

61 

62 

a  2. 75 
a  2. 50 
a  2. 75 

63 

- 

12.16 

64 

65 

a  2. 50 

'.......... 

{2.16 

66 

a  2. 74 

67 

68 

69 

il.96 
0.90 

70 

/.76 

/.60 

/.76 

71 

72 

0.90 

78 

74 

; 1 

davB.    ol3  days.    pl9dayA.    ^30  days  to  Albnqaerqne  only.    r45  days.    «60days,  or  as  required. 
tSOdavs.    u54days.    u>  60  days.    ie39daye. 

*  Bias  to  this  point  not  called  for  in  advertisement  of  April  2, 1895. 

fOpen  market.    Awards  made  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Joly  11, 1896. 
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Abitract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicagoy  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratee 


I 

B 

d 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


From 


To- 


Bowie Ariz.. 

CanaQrande Arit.. 

Colorado  Kiver  Agency 1 Ariz. . 

Fort  Apache Ariz. . 

Fort  Mojave Ariz . . 

Holbrook Ariz. . 

Fhcenix Ariz . . 

San  Carlos  Agenoy Ariz.. 

Ager Cal  - . 

San  Jacinto Cal . . 

Colorado  River  Spur,  Fort  Yuma Cal. . 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency Cal . . 

Ferris Cal.. 

Porterville Cal.. 

Konnd  Valley  Agency Cal.. 

San  Francisco Cal. . 

Ukiah Cal.- 

Fort  Lewis Colo. . 

Grand  Junction Colo.. 

Hesperus Colo. . 

Ignacio Colo.. 

^smarok N.  Dak . . 

Devils  Lake  Agency K.  Dak.. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Stevenson  River  Landing N.  Dak . . 

FortTotten N.Dak.. 

Mandan N.Dak.. 

Minot N.Dak.. 

Rolla N.Dak.. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.Dak.. 

Armour S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain S.Dak.. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.Dak.. 

Flandreau S.Dak.. 

Cheyenne  RiverAgency S  Dak.. 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Pierre S.Dak.. 

Yankton  Agency S.Dak.. 

Blackfoot Idaho. . 

FortLapwai Idaho.. 

LewiHton Idaho. . 

Ross  Fork Idaho.. 

Ch  icago m . . 

Chiokasha Ind.T.. 

Minco Ind.T.. 

Muscogee Ind.  T . . 

Darlington Okla. . 

Guthrie Okla.. 

Kildare Okla.. 

Kiowa  Agen cy Okla . . 

Oklahoma  Cily Okla.. 

White  Eagle Okla.. 

Red  Rock Okla.. 

Sioux  City Iowa. . 

Arkansas  City Kans. . 

Caldwell Kans.. 

Cale Kans . . 

Elgin Kans.. 

Hoyt Kans.. 

Lawrence Kans . . 

Xetawaka Kans.. 

White  Cloud Kans.. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich . . 

Browns  Valley M inn . . 

Detroit Minn.. 

Duluth Minn.. 

Fosston Minn . . 

Lothrop Minn . . 

Pipestone Minn. . 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I 


• 

1 

T 

« 

fl 

5 

« 

p 

> 

E 

s 

cs 

rfi 

m 

m 

• 

• 

« 

9 


f2.50 

i4.65 

i4.04 

i3.80 

rS.OO 
«3.20 
ik3.07 
rS.lO 


^3.25 


I;  3. 38 
t6.75 


e9.30 

C2.90 

A4.53 

m3.97 

A  4. 23 

p2.02 

e3.03 

«3.00 

•3.75 


ci2.76 
(f3.25' 


e3.28 


63.66! 
63.10, 
63.46 


r2.87| 
r3.28 


62.95' 
63.75. 


63.15 


J3.50 

tA.30 

t4.10 

f3.30 

f2.95 

dl.30 

pi.  45 

rl.3d 

rl.35 

pL45 

dL20 

61.00 

dl.40 
rl.ilS 

d.90 

d.95 

d.83 
r].30 
pl.ilO 
dl.ilO 
p  l.*JO 
r9.35 

e*j.75 

t9.75 
r9.35 


1/3.98 
I/9.40 
e3.18 

p3.07 


pi.  79 


M.25 


11.49 
>1.13 

M.48 
>1.38 

yl.48 
».87 

«.92 


d3.60 

d2.50' 

d3.30 

d9.<IO 


62.40 

63.10 

y4.50 

<4.50 

04.40 

63.64 

68.19 

Jfc8.80 

r3.00 

r3.00 

r9.86 

V6.59 

r2.62 

r3.16 

V6.59 

10  3.00 

r6.90 


dL47 


6.*9a! 
L39' 


P2.72 


61.00 
61.00 
61. lO 

61.00 
61.10 
61.10 
61.20 
61.05 
61.05 
61.05 


p2.62 


ul.13 
jpl.l3 


6.92 
6.99 

6.99f 

6.80 

6.65 

6.65 

6.55 

6.66 

U.75 

6.90 

6.98 

6.85 

61.05 

6L18 

6.80 


«.97 
6.97 

6.97 
el.  31 
6.97 
6.97 

6.97 


d3.70i 


d3.00 
dS.OO 


ik2.90 
I;  2. 90 


6.87 


6.96 

6.92 

6.d8 

6.54 

6.64 

6.58 

6.75 

6.98 

6.95 


6L23 

n.37 

6.82 


dl.20 
dl.20| 
dl.40, 
dl.20l 

di.io; 

dMO 
d].90 

dl.OO 
dl.OO 
dLOO 


dl.OO 

dLOO 

dLOO 

d.90 

dl.OO 

d.80 

d.70 

d.70 


olO  davs.  6  20  days.  c29  days.  dl8  d^ys.  «40  d«ys.  /lO  days  to  Yuma  only,  tlience  by  first 
boat,  a  60  days  to  Yuma  onlv,  thence  by  first  boat,  h  29  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first 
Soat.    i40  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat,   j 60  days.    I;  60  days.    1 28  days,    m 49  days. 

20  days  to  Colorado  River,  thenoe  by  first  boat,    o  80  days  to  Colorado  River,  thence  by  first  boat. 
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odvertiMment  of  April  S,  I896ffar  fumiskmg  trtm^pariatian,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  haye  been  awarded.] 


St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

SanF^dwx).  1       BiBinarck,  N.  Dak. 

1 

t 

• 

J 
i 

1 

• 

• 

• 
• 

m   . 
0  8 

p 

• 
• 

• 

1 

• 
• 

-1 
1 

• 
a 

■§ 

a 

-«1 

• 

1 

a  1.95 
ai.9» 
/3.19 
A;3.34 

nil.87 
a9.94 
ad.ftO 
l;d.84 
al.l8 
al.lO 
a9.08 
•a.4T 
a  1.15 
al.28 
•].8« 

1 

«2.67 
{4.93 
e4.30 
t3.92 
e3.18 
r3.18 

2 

3 

4 

5 

O3.20 
93.35 

p3.00 

**'* 

6 

7 

<3.27 

8 

e3.48 

«i.33 

0 

•  •  •  • 

«1.38 

10 

«3.21 

u 

12 

<3.11 
e3.42 

qfiOiO 

e2.70 

dl.08 
dl.97 

13 

14 

15 

e3.60 

16 

«TT 

17 

#3.71 

ta.4i 

«3.94 
«3.91 
11.81 
11.51 

;:::::::::::::: 

qA.n 
08.87 
g4.07 

93.  n 

18 



d2.70 

19 

20 

:::;:::::::::::: 

21 

dl.30 
M.46 
rl.40 
rl.40 
rl.45 
rl.l5 
r.90 
rl.45 
rl.65 

22 

23 

•••*.. 

r.rs 

r.T« 

24 

25 

a.  71 
11.92 
tl.61 

n.ei 

26 

1 
1 

27 

1 

28 

29 

1 

ei.45 

v.OO 

r.ffO 

4.35      r.fiO 

♦.38 

30 

n.08 
n.2i 

«   '  "^^ 

31 

32 

33 

t.78 

6.78 
61.86 

34 

1 

35 

. 

. 

1 

36 

IL21 

pi.  40 

e2.41 

1 

37 

1 

38 

98.10 

39 

rl.76 
61.99 

40 

98.59 
98.10 

41 

«2.87 

42 

43 

n.i8 

tjl.  17 
n.42 

a.  11 
n.09 

■i.30 

44 

•1.30 

45 

46 

•1.32 

••■•••• 

47 

■  i.  15 

61.00 

48 

fl.l4 

49 

n.39 

rl.ll 
rl.09 
rl.09 

r.ro 

•1.52 

50 

•1.25 
•1.25 
•1.25 

M.OO 

* 

51 

52 

53 

f 

_  _   

54 

rl.07 

•1.15 

v.OO 

t 

•••••••4 

55 

rl.OO 

rl.Ol 

r.94 

r.61 

r.ai 

r.91 

r.51 
r.59 

rl.ll 
rl.U 
r.6T 
rl.09 
rl.O« 
p. 68 

■1.15 
•1.15 
•1.10 

56 

d.iio 

d.85 

57 

58 

».76 

59 

».82 

60 

•.07 

61 

tt.40 

62 

68 

.p. 88 
pi.  05 

■»*••■ 

64 

66 

66 

pi.  06 

pi.  20 

p. 00 

67 

68 

tt.6y 

»•••••• 

69 

p  25  davs.  9  80  days,  or  as  required,  r  30  days,  f  39  days.  1 86  days,  u  15  days,  v  60  days,  as  long 
as  road  is  open.  «oNo  time  specified.  x6  days.  y31  days.  2  22  days.  *23  days.  *16  days.  *2l 
days.  «I>ann£  season  of  nayigation  on  the  MisaonnBiver.  •  26  days,  or  as  required.  *39dayB,ora8 
required.    '  24  days.    *  84  days.    *  30  days,  as  long  as  road  is  open. 
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1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

n 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3] 
32 
33 
84 
85 
30 
37 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
53 
50 
60 
01 
02 
03 
64 
65 
00 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


Ah%ir<ict  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  717. ,  under 

(Note — FigureH  in  large  type  denote  rates 


Vermilion  Lake Minn. . 

KauBMCit.y Mo.. 

Seneca Mo.. 

St.  Louis Mo.. 

Arlee Mont. . 

Blaokfeet  Agency Mont. . 

Crow  Affency Mont.. 

Caster  Station Mont.. 

Darham  Station Mont . . 

Fort  Belknap  A  gency Mon  t  ■  ■ 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Shaw Mont. . 

Great  Falls * Mont . . 

Harlem Mont.. 

Poplar  Station M on  t . . 

KedRock Mont.. 

Bosebad Mont.. 

Bloomfleld Nebr.. 

Chadron Nebr. . 

Dakota  City Nebr.. 

Gknoa Nebr  . 

Omaha Nebr.. 

Rnshville Nebr.. 

Santee  Agency Nebr.. 

Staart Nebr.. 

Valentine Nebr- . 

Verdigris Nebr  - 

Carson Nev.. 

BIko Nov.. 

"Wads\*'orth Nev . . 

Albuq  nerque  School N.  Mex . . 

Dulce  Side  Track N.Mex.. 

Gallop N.Mex-. 

Las  Cmces N.  Mex .  - 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Nav^}o  Agency N.Mex.. 

Santa  Fe N.Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Gettysbarg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Milford Utah.. 

Onray  Agency Utah . . 

Price  Station Utah.. 

Uintah  Vallev  Agencv Utah . . 

Ashland  ...-'. .* Wis.. 

Oneida Wis.. 

Shawano Wis . . 

Tomah Wis . . 

Arapahoe  Isaae  Station  * Wyo. . 

Casper Wyo.. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. . 

Chemawa Greg. . 

Grande  Konde  Agency Oreg. . 

Klamath  Agency Oreg-. 

Pendleton Oreg . . 

Sheridan Oreg.. 

The  Dalles Oreg.. 

Toledo  (Yaqoina  Bay) Oreg. . 

Warm  Springs  Agency Oreg. . 

Creston Wa«n . . 

GateCi^ Wash.. 

Oyhut  (Gravs  Harbor) Wash. . 

Neah  Bay  Agency Wash. . 

ReserraUon Wash. . 

Kookford Wash.. 

Wilbur Wash.. 

Tekoa Wash.. 

Toppenish  Station Wash . . 

Talalip Wash.. 

Union  City Wash.. 

Whittier N.C.. 

Slsseton  Railroad  Station  \ S*Dak. . 

Enreka: S.  Dak.. 

Sisseton  Station  t S.Dak.. 

Laodn  Flambeau t Wis.. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.C. 
John- 
son. 


aL55 


Daniel   Cbaun 
Brere- 
ton. 


M.43 


cy 

Abbott. 


b.65 


A2.35 
hi.25 
M.60 
hl.74\ 
A2.20 
M.90! 
A  1.72 
ht.90\ 
A2.30' 
A  1.80 
AL65 


A  2.071 


a  9.95 

a9.l5 

al.50 

a  1.74 

a9.19 

at.HO 

a  1.97 

a2.40 

a9.dO 

al.70 

a  1.53 

a  2. 25 

aL95 

dl.OO 

dl.OO 

d.95 

dl.OO 


/.80 


dl.OO 
d.90 

dl.05 
dl.OO 

dl.OO 
c3.50 
e3.20 
e3.20 
c2. 10 
eS.OO 
eS.OO 
C2.15 


e2.00 


e3.00 

C3.75 
<?2.25 
C3.75 
dl.OO 
dl.OO 
dl.OO 
dLOO 


aL80 


92.90 


06.00 

92.75 

03.25 

93.00 

9  3. 60 


99.6O 

92.75 
94.70 
95.20 
93.00 
99.50 
93.00 
93.00 
93.00 
93.6O; 
93.90 


J2.40 


>3.15 
j2.i0 
1*3.20 
r3.85 
J2.00 


.80 


n.A. 

Koster. 


LP. 
Slav 
ens. 


Jas.H. 
Long. 


C2.10. 


«.79 


A2.30 


AL96 

A  1.79 

A9.05 


A. 97 
cl.47 

C.77 
e.HS 
e.50 
oL36 


e.48 


y2.26 
t2.38 
yL68 
9l.9b 
(72.28 


i2.87 

ff2.54 

bl.94 

ftL74 

a2.62 

^1.99 

b.88 

a  1.02 

5.61 

6.77 


<60 


el. 40 
(;L26 


1.93 


A3. 40 
A3. 40 
AS.  40 

A9.04 
6  3.19 
(5  2.75 

cl.87 
02.97 

93.94 
61.94 
ALOl 
A  1.01 


6  2.80 


6.88 

6.88 

6.87 

a.9H 


94.01 


63.42 

a  3. 07 

a  8. 07 

a  2. 05 

99.78 

^2.87 

a  1.98 

p9.78 

«3.57 

^1.93 

6.79 

6.79 

a  3. 63 

ti3.69 

p9.99j 

V3.69 

17.79 

1.79 

1.74' 

J.  72 


n2.00 


59.70 

5L95 


98.01 
93.14 


9  1.53 


23.72 


*  On  Shoshone  Reservation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie  rivers,  about  6 
miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  St.  Stephens  Mission. 

a25days.  6  20 days.  6  30  days,  d  18  days.  6 15  days.  /25dav8,ora8  requiretl.  r7  24davfi.  A  35  days. 
8  4  days,   j  30  days,  or  as  required,    k  16  days.    1 19  days,   m  10  days,    n  30  days  to  Albuquerque  only. 
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adv€rii$ement  of  April  2,  189S,  for  fumtahing  transportation,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 


St.  Loaia.  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Casper. 
Wyo. 

De  For- 
est 
Kicb- 
ards. 

Bismarck, 
N.Dak. 

• 

DeFor- 
K.P.   j      eat 
Barron.'    Rich- 
!    ards. 

N.W. 
Welle. 

Bart- 

lett 

Kicb. 

ards. 

W.J. 
Wiley. 

Jno.  C. 
Davis. 

W.J. 
WUey. 

Jno.C. 
Davia. 

L.P. 
Slav, 
ens. 

Jno.  C. 
Davis. 

1 

a 

t              ( 

{ 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
H 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

' 

<i.45 

1 

1 



. 1 

::::::::::::::::;:':;::::::i:::::;:: 

t 

1         '       1 

1 

! 

1                                                       1 

......         .                                                          1                                                ........ 

ii.85 

.*'''*<"''""''' 

i'*; i i 

........ 

« 

■    i  '     '      ' 

::::::::! ;:::i::.:. ..::::::::: 

• .  . 

1                i 

1         1 

; 1 

*  1 

, - ! 1 

1 

I :::.:::.:...;..  i :;.:: 

1       ' 

1 

!                               1 

t 

1 

i3.10 



1 

1 

................ 

... 


■;;;;;'! ;y i         i;  :;       i ;:  ;:  > 

'        «1. 24 1     il.08 

.1 



1                                ' 

\                 1 

[ 

/1. 02 

1                 '     ■ 



::::::   ""*:  "  :::  ::  i :: 

«1.16 

1 

.     ... 

1 

1                   1 

e.94 

• "*!      "      *)    * 



cl.08 

i 

1       «.95 

. 

I 

J3.95 

}3.70 

J3.70 

........  ....'... 

c9.88| 

e9.70 

m9.16 
m9.07 
m9.16 

t 

e9.70 

62.12 
C3.12 
4;3.05 
a2.12 
0  3.12 
93.50 
a2.00 

d8.26 
d8.15 
d2.80 

i3.57 

1 

* 

1 



1 



1 

d2.60 

1 

. 

t 

1 

•  ...... 

::::::::. .i:. ..:::: 

■•■•••*• 

1 

1 

. .    .... 

t4.50 
j3. 10 
{4.50 

1 

J 

......  ... 

«.65 
e  1.75 

1 

tt7  2.75 

194.40 

A  1.64 

«>4.50 

1 



w  9.55 

W2.75 

10  4. 40 

,A1.64 

t9  4.50 

50 

A  9.86 

hlka 

51 

A6.90 «*2.<in 

52 

I 

ti'5.08 
A  9.59 
A3.09 

A3. 70 

a3.40 

ic5.80 

e8.00 
A9.70 
A4.60 
A4.IIO 
A9.70 

A3. 00 

AS.  20 
A9..30 
A9.90 
A  3.59 
A3.80 

e9.9tt 

2  3.24 

al.4R 

a1.24 

a.  95 

y.53 

53 
54 
65 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

i3.40 

wl.38, 

m.7M' 

1 

;3.59 

••••••  •• 

e.87 

m.40   

o4.90 

61.38 
6.74 
6.98 

61.98 

•••* t 

zl.48 

! 

1 

•1.45 

C.58 

1 

6,53 

>2.98 

•  •■•••« 

61.66 

61.38 
61.69 
bl.t9 

( 

Ai.48 

V2.98 

A1.28 
*1. 17 

67 

...'.!!!!       6.'87j. .!..!!. 

61.08' 

!    1 

68 

91.21 

69 

70 

e.81 

.       ! t 

71 

e.90 
«.8I 

:: r:; 

72w 

*  1    •  •  • 
........' ' 

7» 

, 

********* 

74 

.........    . .- 

o  45  days,    v  44  days.    9  40  days,    r  50  days,  or  as  required,    a  34  davs>    1 60  days,  or  as  required,    u 
days.    D 54  days,    tc  60  days,    a; 59  days.    2/ 29  days,    z 39  days.    '5dday8.    *  No  time  8pe<afied. 

*  Bids  to  this  point  not  called  for  in  advertisement  of  Apnl  2,  1895. 

tOpen  market  transportation  awarded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  11, 1895. 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


Abstract  of  proposals  reoehed  and  oontracta  awarded  in  Chicago f  IlLy  under  adoer 

[NoTB.— Figiu<M  in  l«rg«  type  denote  rata* 
FUBNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WABK. 


i 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

e 


8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

16 


10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

20 

80 

31 
82 
38 
34 

35 

30 
37 
38 
30 


40 
41 
42 
43 


Class  No.  10. 

FUSNITUUB  Ain>  WOODBf  WARE. 


Baskets : 

Clothes,  Urge dos . . 

Measarlng,  t-bnshel do. . . 


MessnriDg.  Ibnshel do. 


Bedsteads,  wroaght-iron  ftame,  with  woven- 
wire  mattress : 
Doable,  with  casters,  6  feet  long  inside,  4 
feet  wide No . . 

Single  with  casters,  6  feet  long  inside,  3 
feet  wide No . . 

Blaoking,  shoe boxes.. 


Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  15-inch, 
packed  in  cases dos. . 

Bixmms,  to  weigh  not  less  than  27  pounds  per 
dosen,  in  bandies  of  one  dosen,  mattedf  in 
barlaps.  Samples  of  one  dosen  required, 
per  dosen dos. . 


Brooms,  whisk dos. 


Bureans,  3  drawers,  burlaped  and  orated,  not 
over  two  in  each  crate No. . 


Chairs: 

Reed  seat,  close  wove dos. . 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back. .  .do. . . 

Wood,  office,  bow  back  and  arms,  with 

rod dos. 

Chums,  10-gallon,  barrel  pattern,  revolving, 

No.. 

Clocks,  iiendulum  or  spring  lever,  S^^ay . .  .No. . 


Clotheslines,  galvanised  wire,  not  smaller 
than  ^inch,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per  100 
feet ft.. 


Clothespins gross . 


1 

cs 

5 


17! 


643. 

I 
48»|. 

7,8ftOi 


1,730 


ISO 


AAA 


4.19 


19 

13 
139 


S^OQO 


300 


5 


H 

I 

PR 


2      & 


is 


i 
a 

S3 


o 
M 


•Eg 

Ml 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


5.70 
.05 


35     1.00 


5.50 

1.25 
1.85 

2.00 
1.06 

d.oo 


5.50 
1.47 
1.00 
1.80 
1.80 


.03 


14     1.30 


.76 
1.00 
1.50 


.02 

.03 

.01 

.02 

.02b 

.01 J 


1.55 
L06i 


2.07a3.1T 
69. 


I 


i.3o: 


2.50 


1.04 
2.77 
8.13 


.73 

.78 

.08 

1.00 

1.10 

L25 


2.00 


2.72a9.8y 
fr9.60i 


1 
.26  '.. 

.19 

.10 

• 

.15  1 

.074. 

.08 

.07 

3.05 


10.90 

9.15 
9.97 

8.47 
4.62 


1.60 
1.80 
2.06 


FURNITURE   AND   WOODEN  WARE. 
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Hmmeni  of  April  S,  1895,  for  furnishing  8upphe9,  eio.f  f&r  the  Indkm  Service, 
at  wbicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


S3 

9 

^% 

^^ 
1 

CO 


o 


1 
o 


I 

s 

n 


I 
I 

I 


S 


e 

14 


2 

I 

a 


6 

I 


» 


p. 
p. 


Points  of  delivery. 


OQ 


«».  "SB'S 

Chicago.  I  o'^g 

o 


Chicago. 


^ 
o 


Chicago. 


B 

a 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

e 


7 
8 

0 
10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 

le 

17 


18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
95 
96 
27 

98 
20 
80 

31 
32 
33 

84 

86 
36 
87 


8.152.06 
3.02 


2.00 


2. 
2.87 


d8.50 
05 


80  d8 


.o4 


6.021 


2.10 
3.15 


a.  88 
aLOO 
aLlO 
al.42 
al.80 
a  1.76 

a4.77 
a4.44 
a4.36 

a6«65 

a4.04 
a4.27i 

aU.40 


2.60:2.00 

2.451.75 

2.25 

2.00 

1.25, 

I.IO 

.05 

.80 


2.70 
2.45 
2.26 


70 


.60 

.05 

1.00 

.75 

1.20 

2.001 


4.504.60 


6.76 
4.10 


11.001.... 


6.15 
4.00 


11.85 


8.00 
4.00 


11.00 


3.06 
4.40 


2.40 


2.00 
3.45 


2.50 
3.83 


0I.OO 


.00 


e2.80 


40 
41 
42 
48 


a  Tol>e  delivered  in  Chicago. 
6  To  be  delivered  in  Now  York. 


0  Per  dozen. 

d  No  check  with  this  bid. 
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FUENITUBE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 


AhMtract  ofprapoaaU  received  and  contracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  nnder 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  10. 
FUBNTTUBB  AND  WOODEN  WABB— Continued. 


h* 

s 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
88 
34 
35 

36 
87 
38 
30 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 


Desks,  office,  medium  size  and  quality,  bnrlaped 
and  crated No. . 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double : 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old do. . « 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old do. . . 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old do. . . 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  lo  13  years  old do. . . 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old do. . . 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  7  years  old do... 

Deaks,  school,  back  seats  for  double: 

No.  1 No.. 

No.  2 do... 

No.  3 do... 

No.  5 do. . . 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single : 

No.l,  for  scholars  18  to 21  years  old No.. 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old do. . . 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old do. . . 

No.  4,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old do. . . 

No.  5.  for  scholars  8  to  II  years  old do. . . 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  7  years  old do. . . 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for  single  : 

No.l do... 

No.  2 do... 

No.  3 do... 

No.  4 do . . . 

No.  5 do... 

Desks,  teachers',  medium  size  and  quality,  burlaped 
and  crated No.. 

Machines,  sewing : 

Family,  with  cover  and  accessories No. . 

Tailor's,  with  attachments do... 

Mattresses,  excelsior,  cotton  top,  packed  in  burlaps, 
orated,  not  oyer  four  in  one  crate : 
Double,  6  by  4  feet,  not  less  than  45  lbs.  each . .  No . . 


Single,  6  by  8  feet,  not  less  than  35  lb9.  each . .  No . 


16 


6 
94 
16 
99 

SH 
46 


9 


\s 


II 


^  ft 

-I 

ft  3 

i4 


1 

» 


89 
199 
1931 

97 

I 

15 


96' 

I 

1» 

0 

I 
93l. 


63 


97 


1,090 


893 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


2.15 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.90 


18.  1.70 

11  1.70 

61  1.60 

6  1.60 


1.97 
1.97 
1.86 
1.86 

1.75 

I 

1.75 


33'    1.55 


1.55 
L55 
1.55 
1.55 


2.25 
2.25i 
2.10' 
2.10 
1.951 
1.90 

1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50, 

1.85 
2.50 
1.83 
2.50 
1.80 
2.35 
1.75 
2.35 
1.60 
2.20 
1.60 
2.20 

1.40, 
2.05I 
1.40, 
2. 051 
1.401 
2. 051 
1.35| 
2.05 
1.35 
2.05 

4.75 
7.00 
9.75 
10.75 
8.50 


9.90 
9.90 
9.00 
9.00 
1.80 
1.80 

1.30 
l.ftO 
1.50 
1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.65 

1.65 

1.55 

1.55 

1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1..15 


7.25 
6.25 


12.00 

2.16 

2.11. 

2.06. 

2.  Oil. 

1.96. 

1.91. 

I.60'. 
1.60,. 
1.50. 
1.40;. 

1.76j 

L76 

i 
1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

1.45 

1.50 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 


I2.6OI 
9.35 


7.00 
&40 


6.25 
7.00 


a  New  York  delivery. 


FUBNITUBE   AND   WOODEN  WAKE — CONTINUED. 
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advertisemeni  of  April  Sf  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — ContlDaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AUTD  WOODEN  WARE-Contlnued. 


Edward  T. 
Howard. 

Rowland    A. 
Robbins. 

Charles     W. 
Kattell. 

Max  Morgen- 
stem. 

Frank  Shants. 

h 

§dU) 
es  S 

o 

9 

a 
> 

Fred  Schults. 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

N.Y.  or 
Chicago. 

As 
stated. 

K.  Y.  or 
Chicago. 

New 
York. 

St. 
Louis. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Sioux  C. 

Omaha,  or 

Eans.  C. 

Chicago. 

N.Y.  or 
Chicago. 

Chicaga 

1 

2 

8 

1 

••••••••••^...,..,,., 

* 

4 

• 

1 

5 
6 
7 
8 

1 

ry///' 

f 

1 

.......... 

1 

"  .... 

1                 I ■ 

,,,.,,,,,,  ..........  ,,,.,,.,,,1  -   

1 

0 

1 

'  *  ***'  "i 

10 

;!;:!;!:;;!------*■ 

1 

11 

1 

12 

• 

1 

18 

14 
15 

16 
17 

. 

1 

18 
10 

20 
21 

1 

1 t 

22 
28 

1 

24 
25 

, 

; ^ 

26 
27 

1                              1 

28 
20 

1 
i 

:                           1 

30 
81 

1         1 

t 

32 
88 

1         1 
1         1 

1 

1 

1 

84 

85 

18.70 
'J3.IIO 

a  33. 25 

35.0ti 
87. 5(1 
36.00 

a  23. 52 
623.02 

a  20. 03 
631.63 

29.47 
32.14 
34.27 
34.27 
37.24 
40  24 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

1.46 
1.52 
1.56 
1.60 
1.63 
1.64 
1.96 
1.12 

1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.61 
1.62 
1.05 
1.10 

1.65 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
1.81 
1.82 
2.15 
1.25 
1.30 
L35 
1.36 
1.40 
1.41 
1.65 

3.00 
2.80 
2.50 
2.25 

2.60 
2.40 
2.10 
1.00 

• 

2.80 
2.24i 

'         2!^ 

3.05 

2.72 
2.36 

9.51 

2.28 
2.03 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
58 

1.17 
1.22 
1.23 
1.27 
1.28 
1.52 

1.15 
1.20 
1.21 
1.25 
1.26 
1.50 

54 
55 
56 

58 
50 

b  Chicago  delivery. 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— CONTINUED. 


Abttraot  of  propmaU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  ChioagOf  Ilhf  under 

[NoTB — Figures  in  large  type  denote  mtoa 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


B 


I 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

87 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 


CLAB8  No.  10. 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARB--COntinued. 


Measures,  wood,  iron*bound,  or  all  iron,  cased : 

1-peck doz. 

|-bushel do.. 


1  bushel do.. 

Mopstioks do.. 


Pails,  wood,  three  iron   hoops,  heavy,  stable 
tern 


pat* 
aoE. 


Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  3  lbs.  each,  curled  hair  or 
raized  filling,  packed  in  burlaps  and  crated,  not 
over  20 in  one  crate No.. 


Rolling-pins,  2^  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of  handle.dos . . 
Rope,manila: 

|>inch lbs., 


l-inch do.. 

f-inch do.. 

I'inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

l^inch do.. 

l^-inch do... 

Stools,  wood doz . . 

Washboards,  double  zinc,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen, 
with  2  cleats  2  by  }  inch  each  side  of  bundle,  doz.. . 


WashstAnds,  wood,  impered  and  crated,  not  over  4  in 
one  crate No.. 


Washing  machines.  No.  3 do . . . 

WashtuDS,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three 
largest  sizes '. doe.. 


Wringers,  clothes,  *'  Universal  *'  or  equal : 

No.1 No. 

No.  2 do.. 


3 

7 
•1 

9d 


3,0ffO 

19 

3,400 
6,550 

3,100 
3,300 

900 

l,7dO 

17 

947 

909 

131 
49 

134 
llO 


i 

hi 

fl3 


a 
8 


Points  of  delivery. 


1.4S 

1.50 
l.OO 

1.70 

.59 

.75 

3.60 
4.20 


2.50 
2.00 
1.80 


9.17 


Chicago. 


1.87 

1.59 

3.25 
.64 

.60 


.49 

.07 

.061 

.06^ 

.061 

.09i 

.09i 

.06^ 


2.14 
2.40 


2.26 


3.43 
1.72 


,66 


.85 


.60 
.64 

2.40 


44 


3.95 


-ll 


4.60 
6.50 
6.50 
8.50 


3.50 
1.79 


^OTE.— See  also  Class  17,  Hardware. 


d  Not  cedar. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOOpKN  WARE— -CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  Sj  1895,  fw  furnishing  supplier,  etc, — Continned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

.    FURNIl  Xnn5  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


Rowland  A.  Robbins. 

• 

H 

•mm 

P^ 

i 

Frank  Shantz. 

Chicago  Bedding  Co. 

Valentine  Stortz. 

Fred  Schnltz. 

• 

g 

1 

8 

a 

§ 
s 

• 

a 

a 

P^ 
6 

• 

• 

1 

• 

o 
O 

1 
if 

Points  of  delivery. 

New 

York 

and 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

St.L., 
Chicago, 
Sioux  C.,      Chi. 
Omaha,      cago. 

or       1 
Kans.  C. 

New 

York 

and 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

i 

1 

* 

I 

2 

8 

4 
5 

6 

a  4. 40 

3.50 

2.10 

1.80 

7 
8 

.46 
.60 
.70 
.75 
.95 

.75 
.65 

1.17 
.85 
.72* 
.62 

1.07 
.83 
.68 

.61 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

at.lO 
66.t9 
a6.60 
66.tl9 
a6.60 
66.29 
a6.60 
66.99 
a6.60 
66.99 
a6.60 
66.il9 
a6.60 
66.tl9 

66.09 
a  7. 18 
66.40 
a6.65 
66.40 
a  7. 18 
66.40 
a  7. 18 
66.40 
a  7. 18 
66.40 
a  7. 18 
66.40 
a  7. 18 
a3.80 

2.12 
1.46 

2.12 
1.46 

.07i 
.06} 
.06} 
.06} 
.06} 
.06} 
.06} 

7.89 
6.89 
6.89 
6.80 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

i 

22 
23 

•  ••      ■^•«««         • 

6.89 
6.89 
A  aa 

•"•••••• 

24 
25 

26 
27 

_  -  _  -  _ 

28 
29 

6.15 

30 
31 

al.67 
a  1.95 
a2.20 
a2.70 

1.90 

1.95 

1.80 

1.89 

1 

i                                           1 
1                                            1 

31? 

_ 

l.tIS 

1.50 
3.00 

83 
34 
35 

36 

2.39 
8.00 

3.70 
1.85 

37 
38 
39 

«y.80 

a  3. 80 
a  1.95 

40 

3.63 
1.82 

3.00 

3.00 
1.60 

41 
42 
43 

44 

1 

t 

45 
46 

r 

1 

*  No  award.  a  Chicago  delivery.  6  New  York  delivery .  c  New  York  or  Chicago. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  umd&r 

[NoTB.—Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  ntes 
SADDLES.  HABKBSS,  LEATHER.  ETC. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

30 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 


52 
53 
54 


CLA08  KO.  11. 
8ADDLKS,  HABNESS,  LEATHKR,  ETC. 


•2 

•s 

eS 


Bags,  noee...: doz. 

Bits,  bridle,  tinned  curb,  malleable  iron do. . 


Bits,  loose  ring,  snafSe,  malleable  iron,  X.  C.  2i-inch ; 

Jointed doz. 

Stiff do.. 

Blankets,  horse No. 


Points  of  delivery. 


lii..  I  CUc.«fo. 


Bridles: 
Harness 


.dos. 


Riding do.. 


Bmshes,  horse,  leather  backs do. 


Backles,  breast  straps,  snaps  and  bnckles,  malleable 
iron.X. C,  1|  inch gross.. 

Buckles,  bar  reio,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

^.incb.^ do... 


1-inch . 


.do. 


I'inch do...  I 

Buckles,  hame8R,  sensible,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

[•inch do. . . 

•iuch do. . . 

•inch do . . . 

[•inch do... 

li-inch do.  -  - 

Buckles,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron,  X.  C,  l^-inch, 

gross.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

l-inch gross. . 

l-ioch do... 

I'inch do... 


lil 


94 

43 

359 


3.75 
4.75 


54 


15 


38 


3d 

34 

it 


94 

38 
30 
33 
34 

31 

•6 
43 
60 


4.50 
5.00 

•ow 

.72 
.87 

.46 
.46 

1.27 
1.30 

1.50 
L65 
L70 
1.96 

11.60 
12.87 


8.74 
9.47 

13.15 


5.25 
7.00 
7.60 
8.60 


St. 
Lduis. 


.80 
1.00 


.70 

.50 

1.00 

L20 


6.t5 


8.80 
8.75 
9.75 


6.50 
6.00 
7.50 


AU 
points. 


87| 


n 


*  Bid  on  harness  bridles  is  conditioned  on  reoeiving  part  of  harness  or  collar  order. 


SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 
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advertisement  of  April  2, 1895,  for  fumiehimg  supplies ,  c<c.— Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


Philip  Conatam. 

• 

2 

« 

a 

1 

5 

Chas.  Eiper. 

W.  S.  Perkins. 
Harry  B.  Lyford. 

,         .,         . 

1 

Rowland  A.  Robbins. 

• 

1 

s 

Valentine  Stortz. 

Leonard  Gould. 

1 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

- 

St-Looia. 

Chic 

ago. 

All 
points. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

All 
points. 

Chicago.             o 

1 
i 

I 

2 

a 

.88 
.72 

.46 
.46 

1 

4 
5 

6 

1 

7 

1 

1 

««•  • . 

8 

9.60 
8.25 
7.90 

• 

8.25 
8.75 
9.25 

♦10.85 

10.85 

12.47 

7.90 

8.70 
9.20 
11.25 
12.00 
7.90 
6.05 
7.90 
7.80 
&65 
a65 
9.50 

8.65 

9.25 

10.60 

13.60 

8.30 
9.42 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

11.00 
7.50 
4.00 
8.50 

6.50 
10.00 
7.00 
8.40 
6.00 
9.20 

2.50 
5.50 
6.50 
7.00 
9.50 
12.00 

4.50 

5.00 

tt.OO 

7.00 
7.50 
7.38 

7.25 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 

10.75 
9.75 

11.25 

&00 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

6.60 
6.60 

.68 
.60 
.79 
.77 
.98 
.90 

.35 
.46 
.63 
.80 
1.32 

1.05 

.44 

.50 
.57 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

.«!••• ASA... 

" 

45 
46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

1 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. — CONTINUED. 


Ahstraoi  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago  f  til,,  under 

[Note.— Fif^nrea  in  large  type  denote  nttet 
SADDLES.  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC— Continned. 


7 


Class  No.  11. 

SADDLES,    HARNESS.   LEATHER,  ETC.— COntinned. 


.a 

a 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

27 

28 
29 

80 
81 
32 
33 

34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 


Buckles,  roller,  harness : 

Malleable  iron,  X.  C,  U'incb gross 

-inch  loop,  malleable  iron do. 

•inch,  tinned  iron,  malleable do. 

[-inch,  tinned  iron,  malleable do. 

[•inch,  tinned  iron,  malleable do. 

l^incb,  tinned  iron,  malleable do. 

BnoKles,  trace; 

li-inoh,  malleable  iron pairs 

2-inoh  malleable  iron do . 

Barrel  roller,  X.  C,  l*inob do. 

Barrel  roller,  X.C.,U-inch do. 

Barrel  roller,  malleable  iron,  X.  C  ,  l|-inob do. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4|-foot,  No.  0 dos 

Cinohas,hair do. 


Clips,  trace,  polished,  44<inoh,  malleable  iron do 

Cockeyes,  or  trace  hooics.  Japanned : 

2-inch do 

2|-inch do 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned : 

l^inch do 

ll-inch do 

2-uich do 

2Hnch do 

Collars,  horse,  by  half  inches: 

Medium,  17  to  19  inches do 

Large,  19|  to  21  inches do 

Collars,  mules,  15  to  16^  inches,  by  half  inches do 

Currycombs, tinned  iron, 8  bars do 


■*» 

c 

3 


8 
6 
5 
6 

6 

194 

39 

44 

900 

18 

•21 


8 

e 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


I06 

5 
3 

40 
71 
16 

8 


1.55 
1.85 
2.05 
2.10 
2.20 
2.85 
2.50 
2.70 
2.85 
8.75 
4.00 
6.40 


99 

9.75 
13.00 
15.00 

49 

13.90 
18.00 
17.00 

59 

9.00 
12.35 
14.25 

53 

1.16 

i.ir 


.174 

.in 

.97 
.37 


.95 
1.05 


•  No  award. 
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adoertUmiMnt  of  April  2, 1896,  fwr  furnUhing  suppliea,  etc, — Continaed. 

•i  wbioh  oontnMto  have  been  awacded.  ] 

SADDLBS.  HABNBSS,  LEATHER,  BTC.-CkmUnned. 


1 

a 

• 

a 

1 

1 

6 

Bannerman. 

2 

1 

• 
• 

g 

• 

c 

2 

^ 

' 

! 

m 

1 

i 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

-3 

1 

1 

Point 

a  of  deliver} 
St  Loai8. 

'• 

An  points 

SLLoute. 

Chictkgo. 

Chicago. 

All  points. 

Chicago. 

525 

1 

.00 
.871 

.03i 
.04 

82 
.44 

.81 
.44 

.57 
.82 

.83 
.31 
.31 
.44 
.57 
.83 

90 
.33 
.33 

1 

1 

..........I... 

2 

1 

3 

! ;"" 

4 

5 

6 

.07} 

.07 
.09 

.06 
.08 

7 

•  •••••      '      -.*-»-*-. 

A 

«•.•*••..• 

9 

•Oli 

.02 

!034 
.04 
1.37 

10 

•^ 

.03 
.03* 

"*.6i 

.04 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.75 
2.75 

2.00 
3.00 

1.70 
2.20 

15 

16 

2.50 

4.15 

2.40 

17 

2.85 

3.80 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

.101 

.10 

.lO 

.11 

27 

.20 
.84 

•i4 
.34 

.27 
.37 

2a 

S 

.80 

.17 

.17 

.15 

30 

.19 
.28 
.80 

••• 

.19 
.29 
.88 

.18 
.20 
.38 

31 



33 

;:::::::::r:::::::: 

:i3 

15.60 
15.00 

12.30 
13.63 

11.93 
13.23 

13.50 
12.00 

14.22 

34 

14.08 

35 

14.40 

15.30 

13.67 

12.50 

15.17 

30 

13.75 

15.76 

9.50 

16.32 

37 

13.00 

7.25 

16.46 

38 

10.50 

39 

15.60 
15.00 

12.54 
13.84 

11.93 
13.33 

14.00 
12.50 

15.33 
15.04 

40 

41 

14.40 

15.52 

13.67 

13.00 

16.29 

42 

13.75 

15.98 

10.00 

17.43 

48 

18.00 

7.75 

17.58 

44 

10.60 

45 

15.60 
15.00 

11.80 
13.19 

11.98 
13.33 

13.00 
11.49 

9.26 
12.97 

40 

47 

14.40 

14.80 

13.07 

12.25 

48 

13.75 

15.26 

9.00 

49 

18.00 

6.75 

50 

10.50 

51 

1.00 
1.25 

1.00 
1.12 

1.20 
1.20 

3.15 
1.34 

1.05 
.84 

52 

53 

.00 

1.15 
1.39 

1.40 
1.00 

.80 

54 
56 

1.41 

56 
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3 


t 

I 
P 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 

28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Abstract  of  proposals  r*»ceived  and  contractB  awarded  in  Chicago,  Hl.y  under 

{ KoTB.— Flsnres  in  Urge  type  denote  retee 
SADDLES.  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC Continued. 


Class  No.  1 1 . 

baddlkl,  harnes8.  leather,  etc. 
continued. 


I      a. 

•I 


I, 

5 


u 
Pi 


B 

o 

% 

o 


m 

a 

I      © 

I     ^ 


e 

i 


Pointa  of  delirery 


nK !«.<.»      All      '   Chi- 
Chicago.  ^^^^     ^^ 


St.  ; 

Louis. 


Chicago. 


Gauged,  saddler's doz. 

Hitters do.. 


«5 


T 


Hair,  gray  goat lbs.. 

Hamea.  Concord .  sise  1 8  and  20  incht*s, 
wood,  short  clip pairs. . 

Harness,  double.  Conconl  hamea : 

Complete,  with  bro<^ching . . . sets. . 


950 
619 

73r 


5.00, 

6.00 

7.10 

8.50 

6,00 

7.00 

8.25 

9.75 

7.25, 

8.25 

6  55 
6.d6| 

8.47' 
8.87 


10.251 
7.60 
8.50 
9.60 


.OJH 


9.00 
7.74 

8.06 
8.19 


Complete,     without     breeching, 
sets. 


tl73 


Plow,  with  backhand  and  collars. 
sets.. 


Harness,  single sets . 


Knives,  saddler's dot . . 

Leather : 

Calfskin lbs.. 

Harness  (15  to  22  lbs.  per  side), 
pounds.. 

Kip  (about  5  IbH  por  side) . .  .lbs. , 

Lace,  per  pound sides. , 

Sole,  hemlock lbs.. 

Sole,  oak do . . . 


d  15. 751  14.45. 

19. 00       16. 93 

18. 50;      19. 14{ 

17. 57i 

19.92 

20.22 

dl4.10   I'J.SO. 

16.60       14.79, 

16. 35       16. 96< 

15. 64 

17.881 

18. 18i 


17.13 
15.05 


15.41 
18. 78 


13.59 
16.36 
17.13 
19.02 


12.69 
15.36 
16.13 
17.60 


.061 

.43 

.45 

18.20 
ia33 
18.53 
19.31 


16.10 
16.23 
16.40 
17.21 


358; I     6.81 

'  8. 10 


14 

I 
I 

l,850. 

SI5,OOo| 
tl,6tl5 

9,8fl0| 
19,500 


7.90 
8.60t 


7.95,. 
8.18 


9.00 
10.50 


.79 


.27 

.26 

.49 


5.901      7.07 
6.46 
8.32, 

9.82       9.65 
8.45 
7.68 
t3.00 


.28 
.31 


.49 «.40 


Pad  hooks,  band.  X.C gross. 


Pad  screws,  X.C do. 


4.90 

6.20 

1.00 

1.22 
L25 


*591  setA  awarded  to  W.  S.  Perkins ;  20  sets  to  Haskell  Institute;  120  sets  to  Carlisle  School;  6  sets 
to  Genoa  School. 

129  sets  to  W.  S.  Perkins ;  55  sets  to  Haskell  Institute;  89  sets  to  Genoa  School. 

a  Per  square  foot. 

b  Bids  for  60  sets,  full  leather  tracer,  1^  inches,  no  collars ;  60  sets,  chain-end  traces,  1^  inches,  no  collars. 
Prices  to  be  fixed  by  Indian  Commissioner.    120  sets  awanled  to  Carlisle  School. 
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iidv^rtitemsnt  of  April  S,  1895^  far  furnishing  aupplieSf  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES.  HABNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Cootinued. 
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it 

a 
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§ 
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• 
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o 
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< 
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O 

n 

CD 
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a 
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-a 

CO 
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a: 

o 


33 


pEi 


i 

o 


% 

o 


u 
es 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


1 

St. 
Loai.H. 

( 

1 

1 
All         Chi- 
points. '  oago. 

Kans. 
City. 

1 

Chi 

cago. 

N.  Y., 

Chic, 

or 
Carlisle 

1 

Chicago. 

1 

Phila..              1 

N.  Y.,       r,|  •    ;  -M--— 

^-'h'i'";!;   c?s«.!Y'«rk. 
Cbic,  or  1      " 

St.  L.               ] 

1 

NY. 

or 
Chic. 

1 

!  ^...;  _^.. 

9.75 
10.25 

'"':*:   ::::i 

::::::i::::::::i 

:::::::.:::: 

1     1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

\ 

.45 
16.70 

14.75 

.3,, 

i 

20.00 

, 

1 

(6) 

i 
\ 

t 
1 

1 

1 

17.50 

• 

-  _  - 

---___««_  -t _-.-. 

1'  — ■ 

1      1 

••••"••?•* 



1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

! 

.A4          e.tl\ 
.74            .  67j' 

1 
... --     - 

.20 

1 

26 

1 

.  26  aiH^i        .  30 

.24 
1 

1 ..... . 

.25 

■ 

1              1 

'       .33       .52          C.60 

1            1            .55 

1 

•          •  •  • 

i               1 

a.  14) 

.*ao 

.1905 
.26 

1                                               •  •  •  • 
1                        1 

.21 

97 

1 

,30 

5.10 
5.10 
4.50 
1.10 
1.40 

5.02 
1.03^ 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1     .9« 

.27 
.25 

t 

1            1 



1 
1   _     _ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1     '        ; 

a 

s 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


eCalfakina,  weigh  35  to  40  lbs.  per  dozen ;  kip.  weigh  55  to  65  lbs.  per  dozen.  Bid8  for  1,000  Ibn.  of 
No.  2  kip. 

r?  Bid  on  double  harness  includes  collars,  if  no  collars  want«d,  deduct  No.  1  with  breeching.  $1.50 
per  .set:  No.  2  with  br©echiu|r,  $2.50  per  set;  No.  3  with  breeching,  $2.50  per  set;  No.  1  with  hip  straps, 
$1.50  per  set;  Nos.  2  and  3  with  hip  straps,  $2.50  per  set. 

«  Per  lb. 
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Abstract  of  propo$al8  received  and  coniraots  awarded  in  ChicagOy  lU.f  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rate* 
SADDLBS,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— ConUnaed. 


M 

M 


Class  No.  11.     • 

8ADDLB8.   HABNESB,   LSATUKB,  BTC.— continued. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 


Rivets,  hame.  Norway,  malleable,  |-inoh lbs. 

Rings,  breeching,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

U- inch gross . 

l|-inoh do.. 

Ifinch do . . 

Rings,  baiter do. . 

Rings,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

finch do.. 

{•inch do . . 

1-inch do.. 

l^-inch do.. 

Rosettes,  nickel -plate : 

l|-inch do . . 

2-inch do.- 

Saddles No.. 


Snaps,  harness,  X.  C. : 
1-inch 


.gross. 


1-inch do . . . 


l^-inch do.. 

Spots,  silvered,  linch do. . 

Surcingles dos. 

Swivels,  bridle.  X.  C,  loop : 

f-inch gross. 

jinch do.. 

Terrets,  band,  X.  C. : 

]|-inch doE . 

1  f-inch do . . 

Trace  carriers,  X.  C do. . 

I 
Trees,  self-adjusting,  X.  C do . . 

I 

Wax,  African : 

Saddler's lbs. 

Shoemaker's do  . 

>         Shoemaker  s.  small  ball balls. 

I 
Winkers,  }-inch,  Bensible,  2  seams,  patent  leather doz . . 


1 

I 


a 

S 


153 
15 


tf9 
99 

17 
90 
Sir 
lO 

1» 

6 

93 


19 
55 
14 


16 
13 


9 
9 

6 

3 

SO 


S 


I 


Points  of 
delivery. 


Chicago. 


.05| 


380 

90 

1,500 

15 


2.40 
2.40 
3.28 


a  Per  100. 
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adeertitement  of  April  ^,  1895  ^  for  furnishing  supplies^  etc, — Contiuuod. 
at  which  oontnots  hmye  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES.  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— CJoutinaed. 


s 

JS 


a 

M 


3 


I 


8 


a 


a 


u 

3 


a 

a 
o 
O 

» 

a 

bo 

3 
H 


All  pointe. 


Points  of  delivery. 
St.  Louis.    I    Chicago.         St.  Louis. 


.61 

.80^ 

.871 
.50| 


.90 

.3M 

.431 

.574 


*J.5ft 


:S3| 

.411 

.23  i 


2.76 


6.0ft 

6.21 
6.64 


06 

.59 
95 


1.10 

.55 
.66 

.30 
.35 
.42 
.59 

1.82 
1.82 
2.40 
2.50 
2.40 
9.10 


1.60 
2.36 

1.67 
2.36 

2.86 
3.30 

.82 


1.10 
1.20 

.34 
.40 
.23 
.23 

2.85 


.061 
.68 

.rr 

.96 
1.25 
.83 
1  10 

.64 
.79 

.39 
.34 
.43 

.68 

1.30 
1.85 


7.10 
8.33 
8.35 
9.25 
9.55 

1.60 
1.85 
2.38 
1.72 
1.96 
2.42 
2.90 
3.19 
3.30 
.60 
1.56 
2.50 
2.66 

.90 
.90 

.36 

.42 

.33 


3.65 

2.85 


1.20 


a. 29 

a. 86 

1.35 


.60 
.70 


1.10 
2.00 


.30 
.35 
.40 
.50 

2.50 

3.60 


6.00 
7.75 
8.10 
9.00 


1.65 
1.80 
2.30 
1.80 
1.90 
2.30 
3.00 
S.IO 
3.15 
.50 


.23 

.23 

.58 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 


2.00 


Chicago. 


1 

7.85 

8.45 
8.95 
9.00 



1 

.5 

.5 

a. 35 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

87 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
60 
51 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— CONTINUED. 


Ab8tr<ict  ofpropo9al8  received  and  oontradB  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rttee 
SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continoed. 


t 

a 


u 
% 

a 

'A 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
U 
7 
8 
9 

10 


CLA88  No.  11. 
8ADDLB8,  UABNK88,  UUTUER,  BTC.— OODtinued. 


1 

s 

a 


I 

i      PointM  of  delivery. 


Additional  for  training  schools. 
Breast  chainit pairs . 


Breast  straps,  leather,  1|  aud  2  inch do. . 


Breast-strap  slides,  Japanned,  l|-incb,  Pettingiirs  pattern, 
dozen . . 


l&inch jmirs 

ijinch 


do... 
Cockeyes : 

Screwed, japann^wl  1 J  incli doK. . 

Screwed.  A.  C,  li  Inch,  with  roller do. .. 

Japanned  triangle,  1  ^  inch do . 

ig,r 

Hames.  Concord : 

High  top,  clip  and  breast  ring,  18  and  20  inch pairs. . 


ancl 
Dressing,  harness,  Frank  Miller's  or  equal gals 


Bnckles,  breast  strap,  snaps  and  buckles, "Champion,"  X.  C. : 

11  li-inch «. gross.. 

1 2  liinch do  . . 

13  !  Buckles,  roller,  harness.  1^  inch.  X.  C,  malleable do. . . 

Buckles,  trace,  3  loop.  'Champion,"  X.C. 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
10 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2U 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

46  Pad  screws,  nnderplate,  "Perfection" do. 

40  j  Rings,  harness,  X.C,  liinch do.. 

47  .  Rivets,  harao.  Norway,  linch,  malleable lbs. 

48  Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  medium  weight doz . . 

40 
5U 
51 

52  Snaps,  harness,  linch.  Bristol gross. 

53  Trees,  X.  C,  "  Perfection,"  pad,  Gillraan's  or  equal pairs.  .1 

54  I 


Long  staple,  19  and  20  inch do . . . 

Hame  straps,  |-inch No.. 

Housings,  pad,  team,  patent  leather pairs . . 

i 

Sjiives,  saddler's  head  No.  1,  Osborne's doz..] 

Lines,  leather,  double: 

Lead, 24  feet pairs.. 

Wheel,  15  feet do... 


Pads,  coach.  No.  2 do.. 

Pad  hooks,  XX,  silver gross . 


75 


175 


94 

4 
1 
1 

5I« 
7SI 

« 
36 
50 
lil 

»oo 

50 


Chicago. 


a75 

585 


.12 
.14 


.21i 

;!!!;!!!!!!]  ::: i 

in 


900 

.07 

95 

1 

1 

194 

C2.25 
d2.40 
e2.  60 
cl.30 
dl.45 
«L60 
cl.20 
dl.85 
«1.50 

94 

6 

6 

4 

1 

a 

lO 

lO 

o 

300 

Note.— See  also  Class  17,  Hardware, 
aljinch.  t2*inch. 


c{-inch. 


d  l-inch. 


el|.inoh. 
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odvertitemeHt  of  April  2,  1895^  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Cootinaed. 

at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Con  tinned. 


* 

« 

a 

• 

1 

C 

• 

S 

'     ! 

1 

Chicago. 

Philip  Con- 
atam. 

• 

« 
t 

m 

M 

Carl    G.  Ort- 
mayer. 

• 

i:. 

a 

Points  of  delirery. 

St.  Loais.  '    Chicago. 

1 
1 

Allp< 

t)inta. 

Phiiadel- 
phia.  New 
York,  Car- 
lisle, Chi- 
cago. St. 
I^ais. 

Chicago. 

< 

St.  Loois. 

• 

1 

E 

p 

.14 

.16 
.20 
.30 

.80 
.96 

.20 

.49 
.57 
.64 
.68 
.79 
.84 
.91 
.96 

.19 

.25 

6.50 

.30 
.16f 

1 

.70 
.85 

2 
3 

4 
5 

.22 

6.70 
6.70 

l.lOi 

.07 
.07i 

.m 

.24 
.17i 

.20 
.27 

6.50 

6 
7 
8 

0 

.25 
6,60 

10 
11 





12 



'Jo 

.06 
.0«J 

.19 
.22 
.17 

.51 

.07 
.08 

.19 
.43 
.141 
.90 

.43 

.45 
.43 

.45 
.07i 

.30 

.37 

.42 

6.10 

1.81 

1.97 

l.ft7 

1.69 

4.90 

6.90 

.70 

.48 
.06i 

13 

.06 
.07 

.18 

14 

15 



16 

f 

17 

18 

il9 

20 



:i5 

.43i 
^             .43} 

i 



.45 

,  —   

1 

21 
.45  1  22 

.05i 

.08 

.08 

23 
24 

.29 
.18 

.07 
.24 

5.00 
6.00 

2.25 

25 
26 

•"""•*•*••*• 

27 
28 
29 

1.86 
2.18 

1.29 
1.43 

80 
31 

1.45 
1.30 

1.55 

5.00 
5.00 

.72 
.46 
.06 

32 

33 
34 

1.60 
1.15 
6.10 
5.10 
4.50 
.75 
.45 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

5.02 

.74} 
.481 

41 
42 

.....I...... 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

8.00 

6.50 
5.50 

8.25 

4.40 

/5.dO 

y4.50 

48 

F 
1 

1 

I 

2.97 

.48 

9.80 
.44 

2.30 
.46 
.40 

49 
50 
51 
52 

.40 

53 

64 

/White. 
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Alulraet  oj  prapiMaU  reetiMtt  amI  oontraeU  awaried  in  Ckieato,  III.,  under 
[  NoTK. — Flgnrea  In  large  t  jpe  denut«  ratea 
AQRICDLTURAL  lUPLBUBNTS. 
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a.lS 
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5 

ll«3 
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S 
ft 

f6.« 

K 

»0 
88 

19 

« 
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„ 

IT 
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18 

2I! 
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sek^ 

.12        .t3 
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de 

i 
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i 

28 

' 
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ad9erti$emeni  of  April  S,  1895,  for/HmUhing  suppliet,  etc, — CoDtiniied. 

at  which  oontraoto  bare  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTTTRAL  IMPLEMBNTS. 
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r 
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at 

t 

i 


■g    e 


1 


a 


1^ 

I 

S 


o 


e 


I 


I 

i 

H 


1 

n 

P 

3 


• 

-a 

1 


&s 

• 

JS 

^  bA 

c 

aa 

s 

11 

£ 

II 

5 

»  g 

(S 

«>g 

• 

1^ 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 


o* 

• 

,  U 

s 

1  4 

5 

<2 

c 

E 
5 

CO 

c 

1 

p 

• 

5 

•4i 

5 

a 

• 

.2  !« 

^ 

Q 

1 

a 

•-9 

ta   n,  ca 

6.75 


5.00 


I  -a 


5.50 


.5U 

.47 

>.37| 


(f7.15 


4.ft5' 


Chicago. 


I 

it 


44* 


14 


4.49 


Chicago. 


1.20 


16.9019.00' 


4.85 
4.50 


a 


2 

o 


a 

5 


5.00 
12.50 


.   8.50)9.00 
.119.00 


&  1  o      *S 


8    « 

S—  La 


& 


hi 


1 

I  ' 

J   3 
,   4 

5 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 


15 
16 


2.35 


d5.00 

11.00 
3.60 


.lol. 


9.ftO 

9.90;      9.25 


2.50 
10.80 


2.30 


2.40 


9.98 


11.25 


$13 


1.95  17 

2.15  18 

11.50,19 


13.00 


11.50   11.00 
13.00 
18.75/12.00 


[fib.  00 
i/32.50 


75 
.68 
.661 
.68 


20 


.48  21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


d  Per  doxen. 

e  New  York  or  Chicago. 


/Or  50  per  cent  off  catalogue  prices  for  other  sites. 
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Ab$tract  of  propoBaU  received  and  contrapl$  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  uttder 

[Note.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denotfB rates 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continaed. 


Clam  No.  12. 

AOBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS— continued. 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 


18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


Forks,  C.  S.,  packed  in  cases : 

Hay,  3  oval  tinm,  5|- foot  handles dos. . 

Hay,  4 oval  tines,  5|-t'oot  bandies do. . . 

Manure,  4  oval  tines,  long  handles — do. . . 

Manure,    S    oval    tines,    long    handles, 
strapped  ferrule do*. . 

Handles   (samples  of  one  dozen   required), 
packed  in  cases : 
Ax, 36-incb,  hickory,  all  white doz. . 


Hay  fork,  S^-foot do. . 

Hoe,  planter's , do. . 

Pick,  36-inch,  No.  1 do . . 

Handles,  plow: 

Left  hand do.. 

Right  hand do . . 

Handles  (samples  of  one  dozen  required], 
packed  in  cases : 

Shovel,  long doz . 

Spade do.. 

Ht^row  teeth,  square,  g  Uy  10  inches,  headed, 

.' pouudh . 

Harrows,  40'tooth,  |  by  10  inches,  headod,  with 


drawbar  and  clevises No . 

Hoes,  C.  S. : 

Garden,  solid  shanks,  8-inch doz . 

Grub, oval  eye.  No.  2 do.., 

Planter's,  solid  shank,  8-inch do. . . 

Planter's,  104nch,  with  eye ilo. . . 

Knives,  hay do... 


rs 

4< 


3 


n 

tz3 


14l» 
116 

36 


60 
96 


19 
19 


ID 
ID 

1,350 

136 

34 
ID 
19 
15 


1.93 

2.23 

9.ri 

3.09 
9.6A 

3.03 

4.69 
5.07 


1,385        1.12i 


.55 

.73 
91 


.80 
109 


1.78 

2.09 
9.34 
9.75 
9.39 

4.65 
4.85 

6.60 


a 
a 

a 


8 

a 

I 


t 

0 

Xi 

% 


PQ 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


2.10 
2.30 
2.85 
3.20 
2.79 
8.14 

4.86 
6.32 


1.29 


.50 
.68 

90 


2.00 
2.36 
2.70 
8.07 
2.65 
2.96 


4.50 


.75  I. 
1.09    . 


.72 
.93 

.917 


1.99 
2.18 
2.39 
3.08 


4.93 
6.15 


1.88 
2.40 
2.88 


5.00 
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advertUer.tent  of  April  2,  1895  y  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-Condnaed. 


s 
9 

u 

s 

« 

JS 

H 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 

E 

PQ 

a 


« 

« 

fl 

C^ 

1 

H 

«i 

< 

1 

^ 

P^ 

n 

^ 

s 

s 


fl 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


i 


All  points. 


Aa  stated!   § 
below.      ^ 


I 
2 

8 

I 
5 
6 

7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 


18 
19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 


1.25 


1.21|   L20 

l.iil 


1.05 


.  56 
.74 


1.00 


1.55  I  1.25 
1.14  , 


1.00  !. 


1.02 
1.27 


.82 
1.16 


.0114 


al.75    ' 

3.70     6  6.00  I   3.75 


et.05 
cl.05 


96 
96 


5.00 


d4.00 
0  4.20 


2.51 


a  Per  handredweight. 
d  Delivered  in  St.  Loais. 


b  50  teeth. 


c  Conditioned  on  award  of  plows,  or  breakers. 
e  Delivered  in  Chicago. 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  ofpropotals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[  Note.— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMENTS— Continued. 


I 


2 
3 
4 

5 

e 


7 
8 


0 


Class  No.  12. 

agricultural   implb- 
MKMTS — con  tinned . 


10 


11 
12 
13 


14 
15 

le 


Machines,  singletrees, 
donbletrees,  and  neck 
yoke  complete : 
Mowing,  with  two 
dozen  extra  sec- 
tions  No.. 


Mowing  and  reap- 
ing  combinea, 
with  one  dozen 
extra  sections  for 
each,  mowing  and 
reaping No.. 

Reaping,  with  two 
dozen  extra  sec 
tions No.. 

Machines,     thrashing, 
mounted,    stacker, 
singletrees,    doable- 
trees,  neck  yoke,  and 
all  necessary  belting 
and  fixtures  complete : 
Cvlinder  to  be  not 
less      than     27 
inches,    with     8- 
horsepower. .  No. . 


'^] 


Cylinder  to  be  not 
ess     than     30 
inches,  with    10- 
horsepower  .No.. 


Machine,  harvester 
and  self-binder,  0- 
foot  cut,  com- 
plete   No.. 


-8 


i 


F.  A.  Siebttrling. 


Points  of  delivery. 


M 
u 

o 


938:  a 28. 35 

'   630.45 


« 


0 

to 


H 

0 

O 


•s 


a28.00 
530.00 


a28.30 
630.55 


a28.S5* 
63L05 


aao.30 
631  60) 


a29.30 

68i.eo 


I 


19'  9ft.aoi  a5.oo 


50.45      50.10 


5ft.4oi  fte^ft!  sr.oo 


50.35 


51.15 


iir.oo 


a29.30 
631.00 


a28.25 
630.30 


51.60       51.60 


iir.oo 


51.60 


ft5.9ft 


50.25 


a41-fuot  cut. 


6  5-foot  cut. 


AOBICITLTURAL   IMPLEMENTS CONTIHUED.  729 

advtrtittmiiit  of  April  t,  liSi,  for  /nrniaking  mpplies,  eir. — Continued. 
■twbldhcanlnctataavebMDiwardsd.] 

AQRICUI.TCKAL  IMPLEUBNTS-ConUoiHil. 


1 

g 

i 

1 

■a 

3 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

6 
i 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i 
1 

i  's' 

a     1  w   1  fi 

1 

1 

S 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i; 
1,1 

li 

8 
1 

1' 
1 
1     1 

1     ^ 

FolBta  of  delivery. 

30.00 

Chi««go. 

1               I 

1 

c2X.OO<26.(W2S.H»2e.TO 

i     !   . 

1 

27.00'      (2a.00i3I.M 

v?« 

■  i   ;  ez 

«.T5 7MJ). 

1 

' 

i- 

1 

1  _. 

'' 

1 

1 
1 

1 
J 

0 

i 

1 

-,-...k! 

.2 

«.«> 

1.™ 

1 

1 

1  r838.  M 

»M3.50 

18 











1 

! 

(4  feet.  3  iuchei.  dSfect.  (4f«t.  /(j  feet,  giteri.  hUteel.  i4  feet  Q  laehce.  iSfeet.  t"New 
Cbanplaii."  4  feel  0  liwhM.  ("New  ChBinpiou,'  5  frei.  .b'N^w  CUBrapion/'S  feet  S  inchee. 
n"LiKht  CbunpioD."  t  fMl.  d  "  Light  Cbimplon.' 4  feet  6  incbes.  ;>"Ne*  Itefirlog."  4  feet  0 
JDchea,  fChMnpliiD.tfeetSinetaeB.  r Champion.  5 feot.  <"Uhampleu  LlElil."5feet.  I  Deering Ideal. 
— -" "TCfilcagoiind  Si. Louie.    BDeltvered  InSt.Panl.   KDell»erc3lnKBii»aaCltr,    zDeering 


u  DeUvend  In  Cblcago  nnd  3l 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChieagOf  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figorea  in  large  type  denote  ratee 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-Continued. 


CLA6B  No.   12. 
▲OKICULTCRAL  IUPLUMBNT3— CODtinoed. 


s 

G 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


8 

0 

10 

u 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IB 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30  . 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 

43 
44 

45, 


Mattocks,  ax.  C.  S doz..; 

Oxbow  keys,  2inch do...' 

Oxbows,  2incli do..  J 

Picks,  earth,  steel -pointed,  assorted,  5  to  6  I 
pounds doz. .  i 

Plows.  *  c.  8..  with  extra  share :  | 

7  inch,  1-horse No.. 

8-inch,  1  horse do...' 

9-inch,  l-horse do. . . 

10-inch,  2hor8o do. .. 

I 

11-inch,  2hor8e do...' 

12-inch,  2-horae do. . . 

14incb,  2-horse do. . . ! 


Plows,*  breaking,  with  rolling  coulter,  gauge 
wheel,  and  extra  share: 

10-inch No.. 

12-inch do... 

13-ioch do. . . 

14-inch do. . . 

Plows,  shovel,  with  iron  beam  : 

Double do. . . 

Single do. . . 

Plow  beams  for— 

8-inch  plow do... 

10-inch  plow do. . . 

12-inch  plow do... 

14-inch  plow do . . . 

12-inch  breaking  plow do. . . 

14-iuch  breaking  plow do. . . 

Pumps: 

Iron,  open  top,  pitcher  spout  3-incbcTl- 
inder No. 

Wood do... 

Pump  tubing,  wood,  with   necessary  coup 
ling,  per  foot feet.. 


■8 
I 

§ 

s 


93 
99 
13 
44 

ri 

63 
56 

9ir 

45 
385 

88 


6 
89 
90 
38 

63 

16 

37 
130 
149 
191 

66 
79 


13 
60 


1,940 


a 
en 


• 

^ 

0X1 

JS 

t 

1 

OS 

Ah 

Q 

• 

H 

^ 

O 

2 
I 


s 

•3 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.10  I      3.15        3.24 
3.75  ' 

.30  .30 

.32  I 

2.05  '  9.90  I 

I 
2.44  .      2.50        2.65 


3.27  ! 
3.27  ' 


4.50 
2.55 


2.61 
9.37 


.42 
.46 
.54 
.46 
.54 


84 


.90 
2.08 


.06^1 


*  Bids  will  also  be  considered  for  chilled-iron  plows. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS — CONTINUED. 
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advet'tisement  of  April  f,  1896,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e<c.— Continued. 

at  which  contracts  havo  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS -Continued. 


% 

• 

^3 

*i 

•P4 

u 

A  . 

o 

• 

S5 

• 

1 

II 

a 

orr 

0- 

m 

s  : 

4^ 

s 

H 

»  1 

^ 

^ 

•^  1 

'3 


1 


a 

o 

s 


a 
(4 


Points  of  delivery. 


• 

M 

a 

1         .       ' 

Ji 

A 

a 

) 

pq 

1 

>> 

S       1 

3 

n 

e 

CB 

a 
« 

• 
b4 

• 

o 
a 

•-3 

C.A.K 

o 
.** 

a 

a 

» 

Bristol 

c 

Chicago. 


*«r7  ■ 


••5 

AS 

Mo 


5 

a 


o 


2w 


4S 

s 

o 


3.20 


o 
U2 


O 

.a 


Chicago. 


5:      5? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2^ 


29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 


2.40 


2.25l3.rA     2.65 


a2.60     4.00 


4.00    3.00  ;  2.85     a2.75     4.50 
,  I  I   a3.25  I 

4.75    3.35  I  3.00      a3. 00     5  50 


5.00 


I  a3.50 

4.50     4.10  ;  a4.35 
!  a4.25 


5.25    ,1.50  ,  4.60  I   a5.00 

a4.75 


6.15     5.80  I  a  5. 80 
I  a5.60 


5.50 

5.50  16.75 


7.50 
8.00 
8.00 


38 
38 
40 
40 
40 
40 


I.IU 

l.O.'i 

.30 
.45 


7.00 
7.15 
7.25 
7.50 

3.0O 

2.75 


6.30  I   a6.50 
a  6. 50 


5.50  |ae.50 
5.50  ,a6.50 
5.90  a6.50 
7.50  06.50 


6.75 


7.25 


7.75 


110.00 


2.10 
1.75 
2.35 
2.4U 
2.70 
2.00 
2  60 
3.15 
3.00 
3.60 
3.75 
3.90 
3.70 
4.00 

4.75 
4.25 


7.30 

8.35 

8.50 

10.00 


'al.50     1.75     1.30 
a    1.50  I 

al.50    1  1.45 


6.37    22 


C2.80 


<r2.85 


c2  90 


e4.35 
e5.65 
<j5.85 
<^l.40 
C5.85 
c6.05 
<J4.75 
e6.40 
e6.55 
C5.50 
<j7.40 
C7.60 


C6.70 
c6.75 
e6.80 
C6.90 

cl.50 


c2.«5 


e2.90 


e2.95 


04.45  ,  5.00 

e5  75  I  4. 00 

c5.95 

04.50     5.50 

05.95 

06.20 

04. 85     6. 25 

c6.50 

06  65 

05.  60     6. 75 

07.60 

07.70 


6.37 

.50   :; 6.37 

.55    1 6.37 


.55 
.55 


I 


6.45 
6.45 


.36 
.46 
.46 
.36 
.46 


06.85 
06.95 
07.00 
07.10 

01.55 


4.73 


7.98 


8.00 


7.15 
7.50 
7.50 


.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.48 
.50 


1.65 


.81i 
1.6il 

1.78 

.048 


1.65 


06^     45 


a  All  or  none.  6  Conditional  on  award  of  plows  or  breakers. 

« In  carload  lots;  delivered  at  other  points,  if  desired,  pins  local  freight  rates. 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChioagOf  Tll.y  vnder 

[Note.— Fignreg  in  Urge  type  denote  rateg 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT»-^)ontinued. 


% 
I 

55 


2 
3 
4 
11 
6 

7 
8 
0 

10 


11 
12 
18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 


30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 


Class  No.  12. 

AORirULTXTRAL  IMPLEMENTS— 

I'uutinued. 


Rakes: 

flay,  gnlky,  not  less  than  20 
teeth No.. 


Hay,  wood,  10  or  12  t^th,  2 
bows doz.. 


Malleable  iron,  handled,  12 

teeth doz.. 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality, 
No.  4,  in  bundles,  extra  tied, 
doz.. 


Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  36  to  40 
inch,  packed  in  cases doz. . 


Scythe  snaths do. .  .i 

Scythestones do. . .  I 


Seed  drills,  for  garden  use.  .No. . 
Seeders,  broadcast,  for  2-horse 
wagon No . . 

Shovels,  steel,  No.  2,  not  less 
than  55  pounds  per  dozen,  in 
bundles,  extra  tied : 
Long-handled,  round  point, 
doz.  .1 


Short-haodled,  square  point, 
doz.. 


Sickles,  No.  3,  grain doz. . 

Spades,  gteel,  No.  3,  not  lesg  than 
60  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bun* 
dies,  extra  tied : 
Long'handled doz. . 


Short-handled do. 


awarded.                 , 

Harry  B.  Lyford. 

S.  H.  Crane. 

1 

• 

s 

s 

M 

Si 

• 

C.  E.Dnrbnrrow. 
R.A.Robbins. 

6    r^ 

Frank  M.   Ster- 
rett. 

Quantity 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

il4«l 

1 

14.00 
14.60 
14.50 
15.00 
15.00 

10.50 

13.75 

49 

.821 

.03 
1.08 

1.35 

17ft 

L34 

4.23 

4.88 

4.98 

1.39 

3.60 
4.88 

4.55 

1.56 

r 

AT 

3.13  I3.99 

3.34       8.72 

3.70 

9.99       8.40 

.  15  ,      . 15 

3.85 
3.65 

3.25 
2.56 

8.30 
3.25 



48 

74 

1 

1 

911 

.18 
.11 

.18 
.40 
.54 

lO 

1 

1              .•--- 
1 

50 

...... 

130 

3.00 
3.77 
4.18 
3.14 

2.00 
3.00 

3.15 
4.60 
4.84 
4.00 

5.10 
4.39 
3.60 

3.55 

1 
1 

76 

3.00       2.70 
3.77  iS.lO 
4.18       3.25 
8.14      4.70 
,    4.04 
1    5.00 
1.77  1     1.70 

5.10 
4.30 
3.00 

3.55 
1.35 

109 

1 

L85 

1.70 

1 

1 

97 

3.25 
3.25 

2.70 
3.10 
3.25 
4.70 
4.04 
5.00 
2.70 
3.10 
3.25 
4.70 
4.04 
5.00 

4.45 
4.45 

3.115 
3.55 

lOO 

' 

1 

a  Wood  wheel  8^  feet  20  teeth. 


AGBICULTUBAL   IMPLEMENTS CONTINUED. 
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adret'tiiement  of  April  2^  J89jf  for  /wniahing  iuppHeSf  etc. — Coutiuued 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


D.  M.  Osborne  Sc 
Co. 

Valentine  Storts. 

• 

H3 

St  Louis  Shovel 
Co. 

Hoosier  Drill  Co. 
James  Deering. 

M.  Rumsey. 

Sarah  E.  Pickett 

F.  K.  Maus. 

Piano  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

J.  A.Johnson. 

T.  A.  Horstman. 

The    Daisy    Im' 
plement'Co. 

Johnson  Field  Co. 

U-2 

Points 

of  del 

• 

ivery. 

• 

hi 

'A 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

Chicago. 

12.00  ; 

10.00  1 

1 

All 
points. 

•.8ft 

St. 
Louis 

Chicago. 

St 
Loais. 

Chicago. 

1 
10.50  ai2.on 

12.00 

....... 

10.00 

9.10 

12.00 

12.50 
14.50 

612.50 
el3.50 

1 

12.00 

i 

1 

L40 

1 

. ( 

4.25 

......  

4.20 

1 

! 

3.31 
3.42 

1 





•i 

.......1...... 

1 
.  ...  1    -- 

1  2.70 
.67 

( 



1 

17 
18 

,    .35 

«        •  •  •  • 

5.25 

1 

5.45 

3.60 

10 
20 
21 
?? 



1 

1 

1 

7.00 
6.50 

6.50 

23 

•1 

1 

3.10 
3.25 

3.S4 
3.34 

••••••    •••••• 

24 
25 

j 

... 

1 

1 

■ 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

••••.« 

....... 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

3.35 

i 
1 

4.16 
8.62 

4.16 
3.62 

i 
\ 

38 
39 

3.50 

• 

• 

' 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
1  45 

1 



46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

h  steel  wheel  8^  feet,  20  teeth. 


e  Steel  wheel  8|  feet,  26  teeth. 
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Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  Til.,  under 

[NoTK.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rate« 
AGKICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  12. 

AGRICULTUKAL  IJtPLEMBNTS— COUtinuetl. 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7  1 
8 


9 


Swamp  (or  bush)  books,  handled dox.. 

Wheelbarrows : 

All  iron.  Ko.  4,  tabular  or  equal No.. 

Garden,  medium  size do  . 

Yokes,  ox,  oiled  and  painted-. 

Lnrge No . . 

Medium do. .. 

Additional  articles. 


Augers,  post-hole,  G-inch No. . ' 

10  Felloes,  uayrake,  1^  by  1^  inches sets  .i 

11  Handles,  hoe.  garden dot  .j 

12  I  Harrows,  disk,  5  foot  cut,  complete,  with  weight 

'      boxeS;  eveners,  etc No.. 


13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

in 

20 
21 


Plows,  breaking.  12  inch  and  14inch.  iron  beam 
rod  (75  of  12-inch.  25  of  14  inch) No.. 

Singletrees,  plow,  28  inch,  ironed do. . . 

.Spokes,  sulky  hayrake,  26  by  1^  inches  (32  in 

set) seta.. 

Twine,  binder lbs . . 


' 

a  1 

srry  B.  Lyford. 

• 

a 

E 

• 

m 

J.  Parkhurst. 

1 

9 
ft 

3 

'I 

OB 

a 

2? 

a  ' 

0 

m 

» 

• 

o 

'  ai 

o 

»-3        1 

1A 

i 

Points  of 

delivery. 

1 

■ta 

1 

u 

m 

^ 

a 

^. 

* 

Chicago. 

s 

1 

^i 

o* 

1 
1 

CO 

18,    4.99 
5.09 


*  No  award. 
NoTB.— For  fence  wire  and  other  agricultural  articles,  see  Class  No.  17,  Hardware. 


AQRICULTUBAL    IMPLEMENTS CONTINUED, 

tidetrlimneai  of  April :!,  I89.i,  for  furniihing  »vpplie»,  etc.— Con  till  iieil, 
«C  vhloh  contractji  have  been  AV>n]cd-J 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLKMEUTS— ConUnaed, 


11  ii'.^ 
3^  3SeS 


s.oo 


:    »■", ''"'I     ■    j .■■-|----|--|--| ,j 

l' -...J oJ. 50.. ..'..*.«-..,' I»».00   H 


Voo'   2.15' .,,.., 

ad. OS  ....; os'osi.. 


ftSLLouX.  cCbieagD.  dKewTurk. 
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WAGJONS   AND    WAGON   FIXTURES. 


U 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

e 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
26 
26 
27 

28 
20 
80 
81 
32 
33 

84 
36 
86 


37 


Abitraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicagOf  JlLf  under 

[Note — ^Figores  In  large  type  denote  rate* 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


Class  No.  13. 


WAOOKS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


[All  wood  wagon  material  mnHt  be  clear,  straight  grain,  free 
from  all  imperfectioDH,  tough  and  thoroughly  neaAoned.  Axle- 
trees,  bolsters,  eveners.  felloeB,  hounds,  reaches,  and  tongues 
to  be  sawed  and  rough  finished  on  "shaper"  to  shape  and  siee 
without  boring  or  mortising.  Axletree  ends  to  be  tapered  but 
not  turned  to  fit  skeins.  Narrow  track.  4  feet  8  inones ;  wide 
track,  5  feet  2  inches.] 


Axletrees.  hickory,  wagon  narrow  track . 

2|by34 No. 

2lby3A do.. 

21  by  31 do.. 

ZDvi do.. 

HhyAi do.. 

3{by4| do.. 

4  oyS. do.. 

4*by5| do.. 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  wide  track : 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

3|  6y  44 do. . 

3Xby4{ do.. 

4  oy  5 do.. 

Hhybk  do.. 

Bolsters. wnite oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow  track: 

^  by  3| do. . 

^by4l do.. 

8by^ do.. 

3|by5 do.. 

Bolsters,  white oalc,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 

by  3  J do . . 

by  44 do-. 

8lb>v4| do.. 

3|by5 do.. 

Bolsters,  white  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track : 

2^  by  3 do.. 

2}by3i do.. 

8  i)y4 do.. 

8|by4i do.. 

Bolsters,  white  oak,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track: 

do.. 

do. . 

Z'4 do.. 
yih do.. 

Boren.  nub do.. 

Bows,  fliffm  wagon,  roand  top,  |  by  ]{ inches,  per  set  of  5 . 

Narrow  track  sets. 

Wide  track do.. 

Covers,  29-inch,  10-oz.  dnok,  free  from  sizing.  13  feet  9  inches 
long,  10  feet  wide,  full  sise.  with  draw  rope  each  end.  and  3 
tie  ropes  (36  inches  long)  each  side.  Seams  to  be  with  the 
width  and  not  lengthwise  of  the  cover No. 


* 

• 

h> 

s 

• 

• 

Kimbai 

i 

s 

• 

M 

1 

hos 

1 

• 

H 

0 

•^ 

10 

89 
150 

164 

4N 
90 


Point  of  delivery. 
Chicago. 


.30 

.32 

.30 

.32 

.35 

.  36 

.47 

.50 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.02 

469 


WAOONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 
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adverti9emeni  of  April  i,  1895,  for  furnishing  9uppliea,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  oontrmote  have  beeen  awarded.] 

WAGONS  Ain>  WAGON  FIXTURBS. 


Chicago. 


.30 
.30 
.32 
.46 
.50 
.00 
.75 
.90 

.30 
.32 
.45 
.50 
.00 
.75 
.00 

.20 
.24 
.34 
.40 

.20 
.24 
.34 
.40 

.20 
.25 
.20 
.84 

.20 
.25 
.28 
.3» 


.40 
.40 


.45 
.46 
.50 
.00 
.72 
.90 
1.05 


.45 
.50 
.00 
.72 
.90 
1.05 


.25 
*.*87 


.25 
.20 
.37 
.44 

.25 
.20 
.81 
.41 

.25 
.29 
.31 
.40 


0.84 
a. 84 


Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Loais. 


.33 
.33 
.34 
.46 
.ftO 
.•O 
.76 

.33 
.34 
•46 
.{!• 
.66 
.76 

.39 
.49 
.113 
.69 

.39 
.49 
.A3 

.97 

.93 
.97 
•39 
•39 

.93 
.99 
.39 
.43 


Chioafco. 


8.08 
8.25 


9.74 

2.08 


.31 
.31 
.81 
.43 
.47 
.57 
.65 
.83 

.31 
.31 
.43 
.47 
.57 
.65 
.83 

.20 
.26 
.34 
.40 

.22 
.28 
.36 
.40 

.20 
.22 
.24 
.30 

.22 
.24 
.26 
.38 
619.00 
014.9  A 

.35 
•311 


2.26 


B 

a 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
SO 
31 


84 
35 


86 
87 


a  No  sample  with  this  bid. 
INT  95— VOL  2 47 


6No.lI>ole. 


0  No.  2  Dole. 


WAGONS  AHD   WAGON  FIXTUEE8 CONTINUED. 


Abttraet  of  propotali  rteeived  and 


aaardnd  im  Ckieago,  HI.,  unier 


(Mon Fignraa  In  iMtfp  tjft  danotc  n 

AND  WAGON  FIXTDRBS-Contlnnsd. 


C\JM  No.  13. 


..No. 


H  oida  U  aentw.  3}  iochM 


Wide  tnck,  unw  conditloiii  h  dutow  tnok.  w 

Sveoen,  wbiU  oak,  wa){oii,  plain,  I|  iniib«  thiok. 
wtdaalends; 
Narni*  ttaok No 

Wlda  track in. 

irai^n.  bent,  XXX  qnallt; : 


Zby  ZincbM — 

FsUoM,  whits  oak,  w 


HbyUlD 


Felloea.  wblla  oak,  mooD,  M««d  true  to  ol 
ItbyainotM 


la  uid  alEO,  bied,  oumI  ; 


•.yby  i  IochM. 
Uoondg,  white  oak.  wagon,  oaaed: 


It.  a  placea,alds  piece*  48  iDobe*  tons,  II  tnnbDi  thick,  2  Inobeii  vida :  front  and 
IT  enda  2}  iuobva  wide.  IS  lachei  tiom  Avnt  end.  Sway  bar  IB  lochna  long,  11 
;bea  thick,  2  Uifhea  wide  the  whole  lenmh acta.. 


'■"^"w' 


UpariDg  to  21  inches  wli 


s;!S 


wide,  I'J  Inchea  troia  front  < 


— :  curte,  witb  uana]  Ahapo  and  «.^.-,  ...  ........  — ,. .... ..... .™«.. 

Kear.Zplerei.ieiTicbHloiigaDd  £  tschea  tblck,  »  Inobea  wide  at  fMnt  eiid.S( 
iDCbea  wide  at  rear  end,  and  2{  incbaa  wide  II  inchas  Ima  troat  end  at  oarre. 


Habl.  while  oak.  cupped,  crated; 



38 

Raacbe*.  wblta  oak  butt  cut.  tongh.  KliriinK.  fbr- 
S-iDch  w«gon.B  feat  8  inchealoDB,  3|  by  IJ  1 

chea  at  front  ond  and  pUte,3|  bjlf 

I 

**ii."ct7:.'^rV:^'"""'"""""'*''^'* 

nch«  at  front  end  u>d  plate.  H  bj^ij 

S|  Inch  wBgon.g  foot  •  Incfaea  1oag.3{  by  1i 

nchea  at  f^onl  end  and  plal*  21  by  1» 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON   FIXTURES— CONTINUED. 
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advertUement  of  April  f,  1896,  for  fumiaking,  supplies,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contraote  have  been  awarded.] 

.    WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTUBBS— Contiiraed. 


1 

. 

9 
< 

1 

• 

1 

1 

•a 

i 

Fred.  K.  Mans. 

• 
• 

1 

1 

• 

^ 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

1 

a 

Chicago. 

St.Loaia. 

Chicago. 

d 

.25 
.25 

.10 
.10 

.53 

.70 

.62 

.74 

1.94 

.90 
1.20 
1.80 

1.98 

.93 
1.90 
1.90 

a  2. 74 

r.io 

1.95 
1.46 
9.00 

3.00 

.98 
.19 

.26 

.60 
.66 
.80 
.85 
.90 
1.20 

.39i 
.39i 
.39* 

.28 
.28 

.11 
.12 

/.26 

p.  27* 

/.26 

17.«7* 

/.lO 
g.tl 

f.lO 
g.tt 

/.95 

p. 28 
/.25 
p. 28 

/.12 
p.  15 
/.12 
9.15 

.31 
.31 

.12* 
.12* 

.53 

.77 

.67 

.77 

1.18 

.93 

1.15 

2.08 

1.50 

1.44 

1.07 

1.07 
1.50 

1.88 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

.55 
.66 
.79 

1.82 

.88 

1.05 

1.50 

1.35 

1.20 

1.50 

1.82 

52.00 

1.20 
1.55 
1.58 
2.10 
9.50 

.32 
.17 

.30 

.60 
.65 
.82 
.90 
1.05 
1.40 

.35 
.36 
.38 

10 

11 

12 

13 

..........•••..•  . 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

.....•...«•.••• 

21 

22 

23 

1.10 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
'    3.00 

.35 

.19 

.91 

1.20 
1.60 

1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.95 
4.50 

.35 
.19 

.22 

.59 
.65 
.79 

.78 

.85 

1.95 

.36 
.36 
.36 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.39 
.27 

A.  36 

h.n 

h.2» 

29 
30 
81 

C.75 

d.75 

<!.85 

.95 

.98 

1.45 

.36 
.38 
.39 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

.35 
.35 
.35 

38 

39 

40 

ai  by  2*— 4  by  4  not  made.  54  by  2. 

/Hickory, 


c7ibyl^bylOJ. 
^Oak. 


d8*  by  11  by  12.         e9  by  12  by  13. 
h  No  samples. 


740 


WAG0N8  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES — CONTINUED. 


AhBtraot  of  propotaU  received  and  ooniraete  awarded  in  ChioagOf  HI.,  under  advertiBemmt 
of  April  iy  1896,  for  furnishing  suppliea,  e<o— Continued. 

[NOTB.— FigureB  in  Urge  type  denote  ntee  »t  which  contracts  have  be^  awarded.] 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTUBBS— Continned. 


CLAB8  No.  18. 

WAOOHB  ASD  WAOON  FIXTUBB8— 

oomtinaed. 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

10 

ao 

21 


22 


23 
24 

25 
26 

27 


Skeins,  wagon,  packed  in  cases  or 
barrels: 
2^  by  74  inches,  not  lees  than  34 

lbs.  per  set sets.. 

2}  by  8  inches,  not  less  than  44 

lbs.  per  set sets.. 

2}  by  8|  inches,  not  less  than  44 

lbs.  per  set sets.. 

3  by  9  inches,  not  less  than  54  lbs. 

per  set sets.. 

Si  by  10  inches,  not  less  than  68 

lbs.  per  set sets.. 

8|  by  11  inches,  not  less  than  82 

lbs.  per  set sots.. 

Spokes,   hickory,    baggy,    l^-inch, 

*'A''  Quality,  cased sets.. 

Spokes,  white  oak.  wagon,  **B  select" 
quality,  tough,  casM : 

l|inch sets.. 

if -inch do... 

2-mch do... 

2^inch do... 

2;  ;'inch db. . . 

2  •inch ............. ........do.. . 

2  -inch  .................... .do.. . 

2  'inch.... ...do... 

8-inch do... 

Scinch do.. . 

3i-inch do... 

Springs: 

For  wagon  seats,  2-leaf,  26  by  1| 

Inches,  per  pair No.. 

Wagon,  ellipuo,  per  lb do . . . 

Tongues,  white  ash,  butt  cut,  tough, 
for — 
3-inch  wagoD,  12  feet  long,  3| 
inches  wide  and  ^  inches 
thick  at  hounds,  with  gradual 
taper  to  2  inches  full  round  at 
front  end,  and  back  of  hounds 
tapering  to  2^  inches  square 

•  «••••••••••••••••••••■•  ••  mJS%  CI*  a 

8|-inch  wagon,  same  as  for  3- 
inch  ......................No.. 

d^inch  wagon,  same  as  for  3- 


•8 


-3 


I 


« 


0 

o 


I 

n 
a 


I 


0 


45 

35 

5 

104 

111 

51 

39 


50 

54 

1«3 

lO 

4«e 

159 

4 

49 

7 

16 

93 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.651 
.76 


.69 
.80 


I 


.784  '  .83 
.86    ;  .00 


1.08 
1.20 
1.65 


I.IO 
1.19 
1.90 
1.90 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
l.r5 
9.99 
3.95 
9.59 


745  9. 33 
918  0.037 
6.039 


539 


.691 


844     .691 


315 


691 


1.12 
1.24 
1.68 


1.15 
1.15 
1.25 
1.25 
1.65 
1.70 
1.85 
1.90 
2.10 
2.40 
2.40 


^.33 
.0395 


.54 

.62 
.64 
.71 
.89 


.93 
.74 
•76 
'.84 
1.94 
99    1.16 
1.70 


1.85 
1.35 
L50 
1.50 
1.80 
1.80 
1.90 
L.95 
2.05 
2.40 
2.45 


/m  /.I 


.73 


.'^ 


.73 


•16| 
.931 


.70 


.70 


.70 


.S 


901. 


£ 


1.60 


00 
1.05 
1.20 
1.25 
1.40 
1.45 
1.65 
1.70 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 


Chicago. 


^.34/.l«J 


d.60 
C.70 

d.00 
C.70 

d.60 
0.70 


..t.. 


mm 


OQ     I  }ti 


•  •  •  •  • 


1 

2 

8 

'    4 
I 

5 

1    6 
7 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 


S.61 
S.99 
S.99 


23 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 


Note. — Samples  of  1  set  hickory,  1^  inch,  and  1  set  of  white^iak  spokes,  2i-inch,  required  to  show 
grade  and  finish, 
a  Black.    6  Bright.    «Ash.    dOak.    e  White  oak  only.   /Each.    ^  Per  pair. 
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Ahstraet  of  propo$al$  received  and  cantraete  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under  adrertieement 
of  April  iy  1895,  for  fumiehing  euppliee,  eto.— -Continued. 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


I 

S 

9 


1 

2 


3 

4 


6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


Class  No.  13. 

wagons  and  waoon  fixtubl 
tinned. 


Whiffletreee,  hickory,  wagon,  oval,  2|-inch 
center.  30  Inches  long,  cased : 
Full-ironed,  with  wrought  strap  irons 
and  hooks  at  ends,  and  clamp  iron 

with  rings  at  center No.. 

Plain do... 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  2|*inoh  cen- 
ter, 38  inches  long,  cased : 

Full  ironed No.. 

Plain,  turned  to  shape  and  size.  .do. . . 

Additional /or  training  tehooU. 

Axleto«es,hickory,for  log  wagons,  6  hy  0 
inch«-swide No.. 

Brakes,  wagon,  l^-inoh,  Hurlbnt's  or 
equal No.. 

FeUoes : 

Sawed, If  by  2|  inches sets.. 

White  oak.  sawed.  If  by  2 inches,  .do. . . 

Bent,  buggy,  10  sets  each  of  1  and  1^ 

inch sets . . 

Hounds,  white  oak,  wagon,  At>nt,  bent 

sets.. 

Lead  bars  and  chains No.. 

Skein  screwa: 


•s 


i 


,900 


7  by  A  inch,  for  3i<inoh  wagon . .  .do. . 

8  by  I  inch,  for  3|-inch  wagon  ...  do. . 
Fpokes,  buggy,  10  sets,  each  of  1, 1^,  and  1  ] 


inch 


Springs,  wagon,  elliptic,  bright : 

38  by  If  inches,  &-ply,  11  inches  over 


aU No.. 

88  by  1^  inches,  4-ply,  10  inches  over 

No.. 


1  Dy 

air. 

nei 


Tongues,  hickory : 
2  by  2|  inches, 
riage 


double  bend,  for  oar- 
No.. 


Heavy,  for  4-inch  wagon do. 


I,900 


80 

*25 
37 

90 


SO 
lOO 

144 
144 

30 


6 
13 

18 

*10 


m 

s 


i 

.a 

u 
ee 


3 
a 

3 

9 
> 

9 
o 


I 


e 


• 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


•Oll{ 


29 
07^ 


1.20 
1.25 

.50 
.38 


.22 
.05 


.96 


i 


CO 


.05 


.OIH  .07 


1.10 
.33 


1.50 
1.20 

«.52 
I/.  55 

.38 


1.49 

0.030 
a.  039 

6.00 
e.67| 


.01 
.01 

1.70 


J 


.041 
.041 

.49 
1.50 


1.00 


Chicago. 


24 
05i 

29 
07* 


90 


1.00 
1.00 

«.ao 

/.AS 

.36 
3.94 

.014 
••15ft 

1.70 


•0.1| 
.03| 

it. SO 

i5.00 


.30 


1.10 
1.10 


60 


i. 


30 
28 


CO 


1.30 
.311 


1.25 
1.25 


.024 
.021 


3.00 


§ 


1 

2 


3 
4 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

13 
13 

14 
15 

16 


17 
18 


19 
20 
21 


NoTB.— See  also  Class  17,  Hardware. 
*  No  award.  /U*inoh. 

a  Per  pound.  p  freeman  double  lever. 

b  Finished.  A  Freeman  smgle  lever. 

e  Ash.  %  Finished,  per  dosen. 

« 1-inoh.  i  Bough,  per  doaen. 
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Ab$tract  ofpropo$ali  received  and  eantraeii  awarded  in  Chicago,  111,,  under 

[Non.— Fignns  in  larg«  type  denote  fntee 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  HTXTURES-Continned. 


i 


1 

2 
8 

4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 


CLAB8  No.  13. 
WAGOKS  AKD  WAOOK  FiiTUWtfl    contjnned. 


Wagons,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8  inohee,  hiok- 
orr  azletrees,  bent  front  honnds :  * 

21  by  8  inch  thimble  skein No* 

8  DV  9  inch  thimble  skein do... 


8^  by  10  inoh  thimble  skein do . 

si  by  11 


inch  thimble  skein do 

Wagons^  complete,  wide  track,  6  feet  2  inches,  hickory 
azletrees,  bent  front  hounds :  * 

21  by  8  inch  thimble  skein No.. 

8  by  9  inch  thimble  skein do. . . 

8  by  10  inch  thimble  skein,  with  4-inoh  tire  . .  .do. . . 


8^  by  10  inoh  thimble  skein do 

3jbyll       " 


inch  thimble  skein do. 


Wagons,  lo. 


by  12 


g  <or  loff  tmoks),  hickory  axles,  44 
inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet  2 

inches No.. 

Prices  of  wagons  must  inclade  body  or  box  brake, 

erener,  lower  box,  neck  yoke,  singletrees,  stoy  chain 

and  tonsrne,  and  flat-iron  strengtbeninfi;  bar  under 

the  whole  length  of  axles.    Separate  prices  must  be 

given  for: 

Bows 

Covers  (according  to  specification  on  page  98) 

Spring  seats 


Top  boxes. 


Bidders  are  requested  to  quote  prices  for  wagons  with 
California  brakes ;  for  wagons  with  clippea  gear  and 
California  brakes,  and  also  for  wagons  aaapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  climate,  with  California  brakes,  deliv- 
ered at  San  Francisco.  Bids  will  also  be  considered 
for  wagons  with  steel  tubular  axles  of  the  following 
sizes,  with  and  without  self-oiling  attachment,  with 
body  or  box  brakes ;  also  with  Cailfomia  brake,  vie : 

2|  by  8  inches 

21  by  9  inches 

by  10  inches * 

by  11  inches 


(5) 


• 

a 

g 

^ 

•1 

M 

V 

• 

& 

1 

• 

S 

i 

i 

CO 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


29.75 

29.75 

3L25 

31.82 

82.66 

88.09 

85.00 

86.51 

29.75 

29.76 

81.26 

31.82 

87.25 

41.10 

82.65 

88.00 

85.00 

86.51 

(-) 


r87.00 


r87.00 


72.00 


.50 


1.50 
1.60 


83.00 
36.00 
39.00 
42.00 


88.75 


1.25 

al.42 
61.76 
el.  42 
dl.51 
4.00 


el.  46 
/1. 70 
^1.46 


A41.80 


Jk4LS0 


*  Sizes  of  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  2}-ioch 
wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box, 
8-inch  upper  box ;  3-inch  wagons.  10  feet  6  inches 
long,  ISinch  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box ;  3^inch 
wakon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  14-mch  lower  box, 
lO-inoh  upper  box ;  3|-inch  wason,  10  feet  6  inches 
long,  15-inch  lower  box.  10-inco  upper  box.  All 
boxes  to  have  bow  staples.  Wagons  to  have  one 
priming^  coat  and  two  neavy  coats  of  paint  before 
varnishing,  and  to  be  subject  to  two  inspections: 
First,  in  tne  white,  when  rea<1y  for  painting;  sec- 
ond when  painted  and  ready  for  shipment. 

'*  For  100  wagons  only,  at  either  point  or  both 
points,  delivered  in  carload  lots  of  25  wagons. 

**«  For  iron-skein  wagons,  clipped  gear  instead 
of  bolted  gear,  add  $1.25  per  wi^on ;  will  furnish 
Bettendon  steel  wagon  gears,  for  ^  and  3-inch,  at 


^  each  extra;  for  3^inch  wagons,  |3.50  extrm, 
for  3|  by  11 -inch  wagons,  add  $4.50  and  $5.60,  ac- 
cord ins  to  size  of  cear. 

tCast  thimble-skein  wagons,  with  tmaa-bar 
nndeneath  axle:  Add  for  steel  skeins,  $8  per 
wagon ;  add  for  national  self -oiling,  wronght-steel 
tubular  axles,  viz :  2|  by  8,  $4  per  wagon;  2i  by9, 
$5  per  wagon ;  2|  by  10,  $5  per  wagon ;  2|  by  11, 
$5  per  wagon. 

I  Will  furnish  above  wagons  with  the  Betten- 
dorf  steel  sears  at  same  price.  Delivery  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  in  carfoad  lota  only,  20,000  pounds  or  more.  In 
case  of  all  points.  Add  for  steel  skeins  $2.60.  If 
hollow  steel  axles  are  desired  add  $4  per  wagon 
for  first  three  sizes  and  $5  for  last  size. 

§570  wagons  awarded  to  Bd.T.MauKy;  122  to 
Ed.L.Kuhn:  101  to  Haskell  Institute. 
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adveriiMemeni  of  April  2, 1895,  for  fumxBhing  8upplie$,  etc. — Continued. 

ftt  which  oonteaots  h«ye  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AKD  WAGON  FIXTURBi^Coiitmued- 


• 

8? 

• 

2 

S 

at 

a 

H 

• 

^ 

a 

S 

& 

0 
9 


1 


• 

• 

t^ 

>i 

• 

M 

9 

p 

P 

0 

^ 

• 

a 

• 

C 

p 

• 

• 

'a 

H 

• 
W4 

•^ 

08.  M 

a 

1 

• 

s 

.a 

s 

n 

.a 
H 

H 

P 


Points  of  delivery. 


a 


1 

2 
3 

4 


6 
« 

7 
8 
9 


10 


Chicago. 


30.70 
31.85 
33.20 
35.70 


30.70 
81.05 
39.45 
33.20 
35.70 


65.00 


.50 


99.50 
30.90 
39.10 
34.95 


K90 
30.1N> 
40.39 
39.10 
34  .SM 


i  75.00 


i.50 


St.  Paul. 


84.10 
35.20 
86.85 
38.06 


31.25 

32.75 

34.15 

36.50 

31.25 

32.75 

89.00 

34.15 

36.50 

78.00 

31.50 
32.55 
33.85 
36.00 


31.50 
32.55 
42.94 
33.85 
36.90 


92.47 


it.  50 
ii.*66 


.60 


(**♦) 

32.20 

33.45 

34.70 

37.70 


32.20 
33.45 
41.45 
34.70 
37.70 


30.50 
31i.OO 
33.95 
35.50 


30.50 
39.00 
41.75 
33.95 
35.50 


67.50    i  76.50 


.50 


Omaha. 


(t) 
35.86 

37.10 

38.45 

40.45 


i.50 


it.  50 


31.50 
32.55 
33.85 
36.90 


31.50 
32.55 
42.94 
33.85 
36.90 


92.47 


32.20 
33.45 
34.70 
37.70 


82.20 
33.45 
41.45 
34.70 
37.70 


30.50 
39.00 
33.95 
35.50 


30.50 
39.00 
41.75 
33.95 
35.50 


67.50    t70.50 


.50 


i.50 


11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 


1.70 


il.50 


1.55 


1.25 


1.70 


ii.oo 


X;1.65 


1.25 


1.70  i    il.OO 


1.70 
1.50 


il.70 

1.50 
2.76 


aitLOO 

5*1.75 

1.5« 

8.50 


1.65 


a  1.42 
dL76 
01.42 
<il.51 
4.00 


1.70 
1.50 


il.75 

1.50 
2.75 


oJkl.OO 

frit].  76 

1.50 

3.50 


a  1.42 
61.76 
el.  42 
<il.51 
4;  00 


1.70  I    il.75 


1.50 


32.50 
33.90 
36.10 
39.25 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
25.00 


34.50 
37.50  ! 
40.50  ! 
43.50 


33.50 
85.00 
87.25 
40.50 


24.00  .. 
24.00  . 
24.00  ,. 
25.00  .. 


1.50 
2.75 


33.50 
35.00 
37.25 
40.50 


a  8-inch. 

b  10-inch. 

eFor  Califomia  brake,  2}<inch  and  3-inoh. 

dFor  Califomia  brake,  Sji-inch  and  3|-inoh. 

«  Without  laxy  back. 

/With  laay  back. 

gib  of  8'inch  and  25  of  10-inoh. 


20 

21 
22 
23 


h  Steel  wheel,  steel  truss  axle. 

iTire4by|inch. 

j  With  Wagons  only. 

Ir  With  wagons  only;  spring  seats,  no  lazy  backs. 

2  Additional  to  prices  given  above. 

r  100  only. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI.,  under 

[KoTB.— Fignret  in  largo  type  denote  rates 
WAGONS  AKD  WAGON  FIXTURES— Oontinaed. 


I 


Class  No.  18. 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTUBBS— CODtinaed. 


1 

2 
8 

4 


6 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 
12 

18 
14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
10 


Wagons,  oomplete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8 
iuchea,  hickory  axletrees,  bent  front 
bounds:* 

2|  by  8  inch  thimble  skein No. . . 

3  uy  0  inch  thimble  skein do. 


I 

I? 

s 

& 


(§) 


3^  by  10  inch  thimbleskein do.. 

H^y 


,  11  inch  thimbleskein do. 

Wagons,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet  2 
inches,  hickory  axletrees,  bent  front 
hounds:* 

2fby  8inGh  thimble  skein ....No.. 

8  uy  9  inch  thimble  skein  do. . . 

8  by  10  inch  thimble  skein,  with  4-inch 

tfre No.. 

Zi  by  10  inch  thimble  skein do. . 

8{  by  11  inch  thimble  skein do. . . 

Wagons,  log  (or  log  tracks),  hickory  axles, 
4|Dy  12inch  thim  ole  skein,  complete,  wide 

traoK,S  feet  2  inches No.. 

Prices  of  wagons  must  include  body  or  box 
brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck  yoke,  sin- 
gletrees, stav  chain  luid  tongue,  and  flat- 
uon  strengthening  bar  under  the  whole 
length  of  axles.  Separate  prices  must  be 
given  for: 

Bows 

Covers  (according  to  specification  on 

page  08) 

Springseats 


a 


n 


s 
S 


M 


Point  of  delivery. 


Kansas  City. 


35.86 
37.10 
38.46 
40.46 


Top  boxes. 


20 
21 
22 
33 


Bidders  are  requested  to  quote  prices  for 
wagons  with  California  brakes;  for 
wagons  with  clipped  gear  and  California 
brutes,  and  also  for  wagons  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  climate,  with  California 
brakes,  delivered  at  San  Francisco.  Bids 
wHl  also  be  considered  for  wagons  with 
steel  tubular  axles  of  the  followiufl;  sises, 
with  and  without  self-oiling  attacnment, 
with  body  or  box  brakes;  also  with  (Cali- 
fornia brake,  vis : 
2  by  8  inches 

byOinches 

by  10  inches 

by  It  inches 


i:.60 


X:1.85 

akl.90 

M1.75 

1.60 

8.60 


32.00,  31.60  40.00 
33.60'  32.&6I40.00 


84.90 
37.26 


82.00 
83.26 

30.26 
84.90 
87.26 


80.00 


.60 


1.60 


33.85 
36.90 


31;  50 
32.66 

42.94 
83.86 
36.90 


92.47 


40.00 


1.26 


1.70  a  1.42 
61.76 
el.  42 
<il.61 
4.00 


32.20 
33.45 
34.70 
37.70 


32.20 
33.46 


30.ft# 
33.9A 


30.ftO 


41.45  41. 7  A 
34.70'.*l3.i>ft 
I    37.70,  3^ftO 


67.60i76.ftO 


14.00  34.26 
14.00  37.25 


14.00 
15.00 


40.25 
41.25 


.50 


;.fto 


1.70  J1.60 


1.70 
1.50 


i  1.7ft 

1.50 
2.75 


33.50 
36.00| 
37.25 
40,50, 


*SiEes  of  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  2|-inch 
wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box, 
8-inoh  upper  box ;  8-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches 
long,  13-lnch  iower  box,  8-inch  upper  box ;  S^-inch 
wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  14-inch  lower  box, 
lO-moh  upper  box ;  34-inoh  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches 
long,  16  inch  lower  box,  10-in«^h  upper  box.  All 
boxes  to  have  bow  staples.  Wagons  to  have  one 
priming  coat  and  two  heavy  coats  of  paint  before 
varnish  inff,  and  to  be  subject  to  two  inspections : 
First,  in  tne  white,  when  ready  for  painting;  sec- 
ond, when  painted  and  ready  for  shipment. 

**  For  100  wagons  onlv,  at  either  point  or  both 
pointa,  delivers  in  carload  lots  of  25  wagons. 

*"*  For  iron-skein  wagons,  clipped  gear  instead 
of  bolted  gear,  add  |1.2Sper  wagon;  will  furnish 
Bettendorf  steel  waeon  gears,  for  2}  aiid  3-mch,  at 
$3  each  extra;  for  9i«iaoh  wagons,  $3.60  extra; 


for  9h  by  11  inch  wagons,  add  $4.50  and  $5.60,  ao- 
cording  to  site  of  gear. 

tCast  thimble-sxein  wagons  with  truss  bar 
underneath  axle:  Add  for  steel  skeins,  $3  per 
wagon ;  add  for  national  self-oiling,  wrought-steel 
tubular  axles,  vie :  2|  bv  8,  $4  per  wagon :  21  by  9, 
$5  per  wagon;  ^  by  10,  $5  per  wagon;  2}  oy  11, 
$5  per  wagon. 

t  Will  furnish  above  wagons  with  the  Betten- 
dorf steel  gears  at  same  price.  Delivery  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  in  carload  lots  only,  2(i,000  pounds  or  more,  in 
case  of  all  points.  Add  for  steel  skeins  $2.50. 
If  hollow  steel  axles  are  desired  add  $4  per  wagon 
for  first  three  sises  and  $5  for  last  size. 

§570  wagons  awarded  to  Ed.T.Mansy;  122  to 
Bd.  L.  Kuhn;  101  to  Haskell  Institute. 

a  8-inch.  b  10-inch. 

c  For  (California  brake,  2|<inch  and  8-lnoh. 
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adceriiaement  of  April  2,  1896 f  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continaed. 
at  which  oontraota  h»ye  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AKD  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


I 

S 


s 
I 

I 


• 

I 


•« 
(^ 

s 


a 

■s 

M 
1 

3 


I  - 


o 
s 
Ha 


I 

I 


PoinU  of  delivery. 


.1 


Sioox  City. 


St.  Louis. 


San  Francisco. 


<:) 

85.90 
30.56 
37.90 
89.85 


Jk.50 


32.50 
34.00 
35.41 
87.75 


32.50 
33.75 

41.50 
35.40 
37.75 


82.00 


.00 


3L50 
32.55 
33.85 
80.90 


81.50 
82.55 

42.94 
83.85 
80.90 


92.47 


82.20 
33.45 
34.70 
87.70 


32.20 
33.45 

41.45 
34.70 
37.70 


07.50 


.50 


30.M0 
3!i.3ft 
33.6A 
36.00 


30.80 
39^^11 

49Jlft 
33.69 
34».00 


iTT.OO 


i.50 


30.70 
31.95 
33.20 
85.70 


99.90 
30.90 
3*X10 
34.!ld 


30.70  *J9.90 
31.95  30.90 

39.45  40.3ft 
83.20  3a.  lO 
35.70  34.il5 


05.00  79.00 


.50 


j.SO 


30.25 
31.75 
33.  ]5 
35.50 


30.25 
31.75 

37.75 
33.15 
35.50 


74.00 


29.75 

3L32r87.0(^ 
33.09 
85.51 


.55 


29.75 

31.32r37.00 


41.19, 
33.09 
85.511 


88.75 


(P) 

31.90m54.85 
«82.80fn57.84 
r  34. 70  n  01. 00 

30.50n04.70 


I 


C31.90 
U32.80 

39.50 

034.70 

30.50 


974.00 


.40 


£.50 


(0) 
ft4.00 
90.50 
59.00 
.OO 


04.00 
56.50 


M.OO 
09.00 


(♦) 
53.00 
55.00 
58.00 
OLOO 


53.00 
50.00 


58.00 
OLOO 


1 
2 
3 

4 


6 
0 

7 
8 
9 


10 


11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 


iL05 

olrl.OO 

5L75 

L50 

8.50 


24.00 
14.00 
U.00 
15.00 


LOO 
L70 


L25     L70 


aL42 
5  L  70 
0L42 
dL51 
4.00 


L70 
L50 


85.00 
38.00 
4L0O 
43.00 


ii.oo 

il.Tft 

1.50 
2.75 


L70  ^1.50     L50 


L25 


L70  ji.yo 

L50        1.50 
2.76 


33.80 
35.35 
37.05 
4L00 


LOO  aL42 
6L70 
eL42 
dL51 
4.00 


32.50 
33.90 
30.10 
39.25 


33.50 
30.50 
39.50 
42.50 


«L45 
/L70 
firL45 


L75 


X;LG5 


L75al;L60 
6I:L75 
L&O 
3.50 


1.09 

a9.13 

69.57 

<;L42 

tfL51 

4.00 


>2.00 
;2.25 


20 
21 
22 
23 


dVor  California  brake,  34-inoh  and  34*inoh. 

e  Withont  lasy  back. 

/With  laxy  back. 

a  75  of  O-inoh  and  25  of  10-inch. 

i  Tire  4  by  i  inch. 

i  With  wagons  only. 

k  With  wagons  only ;  spring  seats,  no  lasy  backs. 

2  Additional  to  prices  given  above. 

If  hoUow-Bteel 
axles  are  desired, 
add  $4  per  wagon 
for  first  three 
sises  and  $5  for 
last  sise. 

o  Prices  quoted  on  San  Franoisoo  delivery  are 


m  Add  for  steel  skeins,  $2. 
n  Add  for  steel  skeina.  $2.50 


for  standard  steel-skein  wagons  suitable  for 
Pacific  Coast  climate. 

p  Standard  wagon,  with  oil  cap,  cast  skeins, 
flat-iron  truss  bar  full  length  of  axles  f^om  skein 
to  skein ;  do  not  include  any  top  boxes  or  spring 
seats.  Bodies  without  upper  box;  with  upper 
box,  add  $1. 75. 

o  42-inch  wheels,  with  4|  by  ^  inch  tires,  for  oxen 
•r  norses. 

r  100  only. 

«75  only. 

(38  only. 

u  89  only. 

V 110  only. 
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GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL,  under 

[Nan — Figares  in  large  ^ype  denote  ratee 
GLASS.  OILS.  AND  PAINTS. 


B 


1 
2 

8 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


Class  No.  14. 

glass,  oils,  and  paints. 

[All  glass  most  be  Eastern  or  New  York 
classification,  "A"  quality.] 


Borax lbs 

Chrome   yellow,  in  oil,  in  1  and  2  pound 
tins,  cased lbs.. 

Coal  tar gall s . . 

Glass,  window : 

8  by  10 boxes . . 

9  by  12 do... 

9  by  13 do... 

9  by  14 do... 

9  by  15 do... 

10  by  12 do... 

10  by  14 do... 

10  by  16 do... 

10  by  18 do.. 

12  by  14 do... 

12  by  16 '. do... 

12  by  18 do... 

12  by  22 do... 

12  by  28 do... 

12  by  30 do.. 

12  by  36 do... 

14  by  20 do.. 

16 by  20 do... 

16  by  22 do... 

16  by  24 do... 

Glazier's  glass  cutters No. . 


I 
I 


Qlne,  caix>enter's  medium  quality lbs . 

Japan,  in  cans,  cased galls. . 

Lampblack,  in  Impound  papers lbs. . 


285 
9*J 
33 
6 
99 
19 
139 
57 
55 
97 
55 
51 
33 
11  i. 

51 ;. 

96 :. 

96  !. 

ar  ; 

i 
9 


94 

48 


619 
355 
395 


n 


a 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Lo^.       Chi«*«o- 


1,195        .06^ 
1,130        .08^ 


.15 


.061 


.10 


.14       .13^    .18 


08 


.06} 

.52i, 

I 


.75 
.081 


1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.S5 

1.60 

L25  I 

1.60  I 

L25 ; 

1.60  ' 
1.25 
1.60  , 
l.U 
2.00  I 
1.U 
2.00 
L44 
2.00 
1.U 
2.00 
1.44 
2.00 
1.44 
2.00 
1.44 
2.00 
1.85 
2.56 
1.85 
2.55 
1.44 
2.00 
1.44 
2.00 
1.44 
2.00 
L44 
2.00 
a  2. 15 


.081 

.50 

.08 


1 

1 

t 

t 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

•  ••••.'--  —  *"  — 

3.00 

.12 
.97 

.70 
.60 
.06 


*  The  first  bid  on  glass  is  for  sincle  thick,  the 
a  Each.  b  5'gauon  cans. 


second  bid  i»  for  double  thick. 

e  5*gallon  cans,  delivered  in  Chicago. 
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at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


• 

1 

CO 

1 

Douglas  W.  Hntohin- 
son. 

• 

H 

O 

6 

1 

CI 

I 

• 

5 
1 

1 

I 

• 
• 

1 
< 

1 

s 

a 

JS 

m 

> 

Jas.  E.  Patton  Co. 

• 

• 

1 

i 

• 

8 
o 

* 

9 

H 
t 

a 

• 

a 

1 

• 

(4 

Acme  White  Load  and 
Color  Works. 

The   Allston    Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chic 

Ago. 

St. 
Loois. 

N.T. 
Chicago, 

ana 
Carlisle. 

Chicago. 

N.  Y. 

or 
Chic. 

Chicago. 

« 

1 

.06} 

!l3| 
.17 

(*) 
1.22 
1.60 
L22 
L60 
1.22 
1.60 
1.22 
1.60 
1.22 
1.60 
L22 
1.60 
1.22 
1.60 
L45 
1.97 
L45 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
L45 
L97 
1.46 
1.97 
1.45 
1,97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.88 
2.51 
1.88 
2.51 
1.45 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1  45 
L97 
.07 
.05 

.10 
.07 
.80 
.50 
.09 

\ 

.064 

1 

.08 

.Ill 

.08 

.114 

.06 

t 

•••••• 

2 

8 

4 

L56 
1.99 

L56 
1.99 

1.56 
1.99 

1.56 
1.99 

1.56 
1.99 

L56 
1.99 

1.56 
1.45 

L92 
1.45 

1.92 
1.45 

L9? 

1.45 

L92 
1.45 

L92 
1.45 

L92 
1.45 

1.92 
1.88 

2.45 
1.88 

2.45 
1.45 

1.92 
1.45 

1.92 
1.45 

1.92 
1.45 

L92 

a3.50 

.08 
.50 
.08 

(*) 

1.25 

1.80 

L25 

1.80 

1.25 

1.80 

L25 

1.80 

1.25 

1.80 

L25 

1.80 

1.25 

L80 

1.38 

2.00 

L38 

2.00 

1.45 

2.00 

1.45 

2.00 

1.45 

2.00 

1.45 

2.00 

1.45 

2.00 

1.85 

2.40 

1.85 

2.40 

1.45 

2.05 

1.45 

2.05 

1.45 

2.05 

1.45 

2.05 

(*) 

1.23 

1.60 

L23 

1.60 

1.23 

1.60 

1.23 

1.60 

L23 

L60 

L23 

1.60 

1.23 

1.60 

1.45 

1.93 

L45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

L45 

L93 

1.45 

L93 

1.45 

1.93 

1.45 

1.93 

L90 

2.45 

1.90 

2.45 

1.45 

1.93 

L45 

L93 

L45 

L93 

1.45 

1.93 

(t) 
L27 
L63 
1.27 
1.63 
1.27 
1.63 
1.27 

liSX 

l!27 

1.63 

1.27 

L63 

L51 

2.01 

1.51 

2.01 

1.51 

2.01 

1.51 

2.01 

1.51 

2.01 

1.51 

2.01 

L51 

2.01 

1.96 

2.56 

1.96 

2.56 

1.5U 

2.014 

1.5U 

2.  Oil 

1.5H 
2.0U 

1.5U 

2.0l{ 

«2.84 

6 

6 
7 

8 
9 

...... 

10 

n 

12 
13 

**••** 

14 
15 

•••••• 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
75 

26 
27 

28 

29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

*•***• 

36 
37 

.,,,,,1 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

.10 
.064 

3.00 
3.25 
8.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.75 

2.75 

44 

45 

.11 

.074 
5.50 
.00 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

e.52 
d.62 

.60 

.40 

.49 
.08 

.55 

52 
53 

54 
55 

f  Glass  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago  or  Carlisle;  first  bid  is  for  single  thick,  second  is  for  double  thick, 
dl-gallon  cans,  delivered  in  Cnicago.  «  New  York  delivery 
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GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS— CONTINUED. 


Ah9traci  ofproposaU  received  and  ooniraeU  awarded  in  Ckieago,  IJl,,  under 

[KOTB.— FigOTM  in  Urge  ^ype  denote  rates 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAIKTS-Contioned. 


I 

a 

p 


1 

3 

8 

4 

S 
« 


8 


0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
20 

27 


28 
29 


30 
81 
82 
83 


Class  No.  14. 

OLASS,  OIV9«  AND  PAHfTS— OOn- 

tinned. 


Lead: 

Bed,  standard  quality,  dry, 
not  over  100  pounas  in  a 

keg  or  box lbs.. 

Wbito,  in  oil,  pnre  and  best, 
not  over  100  pounds  in  a 

keg lbs.. 

Oaknm do... 

Ooher,  rocheUe,  in  oil,  in  1  and 
2  pound  tins,  cased. . .  .lbs. . 


Oil: 


Harness,  in  cans,  cased 
(sample  of  at  least  8 
ounces  required) . . .galls. . 

Kerosene,  water  white, 
flashing  point  above  115° 
F.  by  the  standard  instru- 
mento  of  the  State  boards 
of  health  of  Michigan  and 
Kew  York,  in  5-gaUon  tin 
cans,  cased  (sample  of  1 
gallon  required) galls.. 

Lard,  good  quality,  in  cans, 
cased  (sample  of  at  least 
8  ounces  required)  .galls.. 

Linseed,  boiled do. . . 


Linseed,  raw. 


do.. 


Lubricating,    mineral, 

crude galls. . 

Neat's  foot do. . . 

Sewing  m>>chine. . .  bottles. 

Paint,  roof  ,  in  cans,  cased .  galls . . 

Paper: 

Bnflding lbs.. 

Tarred,  packed  in  crates, 
strapped lbs.. 

Piteh do... 

Putty,  in  5  and  10  pound  tins, 
cased lbs.. 

Resin do. . . 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased 
gallons.. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil.  ground, 
in  1  and  2  pound  tins,  cased 
pounds. 

Yamish,  copal,  cased  (sample 
of  at  least  8  ounces  re- 
quired), 1-gaUon  cans 
gallons.. 

5-gan<m  cans do. . . 

Whiting lbs.. 


ft,500 

49,600 

•  385 

990 


44,800 

1,700 

3,680 

•95 


9,ftOO 
],r50 
3,900 


93,000 
10,000 

♦260 

4,915 
900 

1,880 
1,065 

195 

195 

3,100 


1 

n 


a 
o 


t 


a 

s 

o5 


a 


<5 


m 

E 

u 


.063 


.053 


.80 


a.  73 

/.87 
(7  89* 


.021 
.Oli 


.68 
.60 
7-10 


Pointe  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


St. 
Louis. 


Chicago. 


.0476 


.0490 


.05 


.64 
.62 


.38 


.07       .091 


.006 


40 


.10} 


.63 
.62* 
.63 
.61 

.17 


.07i 


.09i 

.03 


024 


•65 
•57 


.60 


.06 

.70 
.62 
.0075 


.05 


.05 


.09 


.64 
.61 


.00 
.021 

.40 


.OH 

.42 
.121 

.65 

.60 
.01 


a5.14i   .0405 


a5.14i;  .0  4f 


0^,  .07 
.05 


.65 
.63 


70     .55 

|.45 


.09 


.081 


.00 

.oei 


.70 
.60 
.66 
.55 
.007 


No.  bids,    a  Per  hundredweight,    b  In  10-gallon  cans     e  In  5-gallon  cans.    dNew  York  deUvery 
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advertUement  of  April  S,  1895,  forfumUhing  supplies,  etc. — Continaed. 

mt  which  oontraots  have  heen  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— ConUnued. 


• 

a 

S 

d 

W  . 

! 

• 

5 

I 

1 

• 

H 

5 

6 

A 
a 

1 

• 

o 
Q 

1 

1 

1 

Acme  White  Lead  and 
Color  Work*. 

i 

m 

J 

• 

N 

CO 

1 

§ 

> 

Jas.B.PattonCo. 

■ 

d 

1 

• 
• 

The   AUston    Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Henry  H.  Jewitt. 

• 
• 

a 

• 
• 

-3 
< 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

%1 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

As 

stated 
helow. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New 
York. 

Chi. 
cago. 

St. 
Louis. 

ii 

p 

'A 

.05 
a4.85 

a5.14 

a  5. 14 

.05i 
.040 

.054 
.041 

a  5. 47 
a  5. 47 

1 

2 

•  • .  •  . 

3 

.07 

.05} 

.07 

.051 
.45 

.07 

.061 

.07 
.65 

.06 

4 

6 
8 

7 

.66 
.68 
.65 

.16 
.62 

.60 

.20 

(1.68 
<i.61 

.62 
.66 

8 

5.58 
e.59 

5.67 
C.58 

.62 
.60 

«.61 
6.58 

••••    ■••«•«• 

9 
10 

.63 

\    \    _ 

1 
1 

11 
12 

d.2l 

.20 

13 

14 

0.58 

.75 

, 

1 

15 

! 

16 

.34i 

.41 

.49 

*  .  •  *  •  a 

.391 

«.42 

.60 
.50 

58 

17 
18 

19 
20 

1 

.0225 

21 

22 
23 

.0145 

.0215 

.02* 
.01} 

.41 

.084 

.64 
.67 
.009 

.02i 

.021 

.02* 

......|...... 

1 

24 

t 

25 

d.41 

«.65 
«.55 

* 

26 

.07 

.06 
.60 
.01 

:S^ 

.07 

.60 
.53 
.009 

.07 

.62 
.64 
.00} 

.08i 

.60 
.55 

1        ' 

1 

27 

28 
29 

1 
1 

r 

30 
81 

32 
83 

1 1 

•  Chicago  deliTery. 


/InroUa. 


g  Cased,  i>er  hundredweight. 


S  I'gallon  cans. 
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GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 
GLASS.  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continued. 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 


Class  No.  U. 

GLASS,  OILS,  XND  PAIKTS— con- 
tinued. 


Additional/or  training  schools. 

Chrome  green,  in  oil Ibe.. 

Chrome  yellow,  dry do.  - . 

Glass,  window: 

8hyU hox.. 

9  by  16 boxes.. 

Oby  18 box.. 

10  by  10 do... 

10  by  20 boxes.. 

10  by  21 box.. 

10  by  24 boxes.. 

10  by  28 box.. 


•2 


(y 


50 

95 

1 
15 
1 
1 
il 
1 
5 
1 


I 


n 


o 

I 

m 

H 
t 

I 


(« 

6 

Co. 

• 

H 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

efi 

s 

S 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chioago. 


St. 
Loois. 


:'M 


,10 
08 


.13 
.12 

AL25 

AL25 

AL25 

M.2S 

hl.U 

Ai.eo 

M.44 
hl.U 


Chicago. 


:^ 


^  Single  thick. 


%  Doable  thick. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  B,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

ftt  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAIKTS— Oontinned. 


d 
W  . 

Mi 

I 

I 


o 
Q 

I 
I 


H 

o 


m 

•s 

a 


o 
Q 

t 

•a 

I 


8 


M 

I 

OQ 

5 


• 

• 

5 

-a 

1 

1 

C8 

j3 

(4 

• 

a 

• 

Pi 

SD 


Si 


OQ 


o 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.08 
.08 


M.2S 
iL80 
M.25 
<L80 
A  1.45 
i2.00 
AL25 
iL80 
M.45 
»2.00 
M.45 
i2.00 
AL45 
i2.00 
AL45 
<2.00 


New 
York. 


.11 

AL22 
»1.60 
;il.22 
<L60 
ftl.45 
<1.97 
/il.22 
<1.60 
A  1.45 
il.87 
;il.45 
il.97 
A1.45 
iL97 
AL45 
AL97 


Chicago. 


.09 
.07J 


As 
stated 
below. 


Chi- 
cago. 


New 
York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


(t) 
A1.27I 
M.27i 

A1.5H 
M.27i| 
hl.h\\ 
M.5H 
M.5H 
h\.b\\ 


.1(4 


New 
York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


M.99 

M.45 
A]«99 
A  1.45 
A  1.45 
M.45 
M.45 


St. 
Louis. 


A  1.23 
»1.«0 
A  1.23 
iL60 
M.45 
»1.93 
AL23 
il.  60 
M.45 
iL93 
AL45 
iL93 
M.45 
<1.93 
A1.45 
il.93 


i 


1 
2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 


t  Glass  to  be  deliyeied  in  Chicago  or  Carlisle. 
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GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS— CONTINUED. 


Abatraot  of  proposals  rcceitfed  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  IIU,  under  adrertisemeni 
of  April  2,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e/c. --Continued. 

[NoTB.~Figiiree  in  Urge  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  heen  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAIKTS-Continoed. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
34 
86 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
U 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Class  Ko.  14. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAiKTS— continued. 

[  All  glass  must  be  Eastern  or  New  York  clas* 
siflcation,  *'A'*  qnallty.] 


Additional /or  training  «eAoo2«— Continued. 

Glass,  window : 

11  by  16 box.. 

11  by  16 do... 

11  by  17 boxes.. 

12  by  20 do... 

12  by  24 do... 

12  by  26 do... 

12  by  32 do... 

13  by  20 do... 

13  by  36 box.. 

13  by  38 do... 

14  by  16 boxes.. 

14  by  18 do... 

14  by  20 box.. 

14  by  22 do... 

14  by  24 do... 

14  by  26 boxes.. 

14  by  28 do... 

14  by  30 do... 

14  by  32 do... 

14  by  34 do... 

14  by  86 do... 

14  by  88 do... 

16  by  15 do... 

16  by  18 do... 

15  by  26 do... 


1 

1 
4 

13 
9 
3 

19 
9 
1 
1 
6 
* 

t 
1 
1 
SI 
9 
4 
• 
• 
4 
9 
9 
4 
9 


M 

t. 

eyer  Bros.  Dm 
Co. 

• 

a 
S 

1 

• 

• 

Mtslee   Gaolbe 
Co. 

1 

• 

A 
Pi 

1 

S 

^ 

< 

P^ 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 


I 


(*) 
1.44 

l.U 

1.44 

l.U 

L44 

l.U 

1.86 

l.U 

L85 

2.00 

l.U 

LU 

l.U 

1.U 

1.U 

l.U 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

1.85 

1.86 

2.00 

1.U 

l.U 

1.86 


Chicago. 


(*) 
1.45 

1.49 

1.49 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.88 

1.4ft 

1.88 

1.99 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.99 

1.4ft 

1.4ft 

1.88 


(t) 
1.45 
2.00 
1.45 
2.00 
1.45 
2.00 
1.46 
2.00 
1.46 
2.00 
1.46 
2.00 
1.86 
2.40 
1.45 
2.00 
1.85 
2.40 
2.00 
2.66 
1.38 
2.00 
1.45 
2.00 
1.46 
2.00 
1.46 
2.00 
1.45 
2.00 
1.45 
2.00 
1.85 
2.40 
1.86 
2.40 
1.86 
2.40 
1.86 
2.40 
1.86 
2.40 
2.00 
2.66 
1.50 
2.20 
1.46 
2.10 
1.86 
2.40 


(t) 
1.46 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.46 
1.97 
1.88 
2.61 
1.46 
1.97 
1.88 
2.61 
1.99 
2.72 
1.46 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.45 
1.97 
1.46 
1.97 
1.46 
1.97 
1.46 
1.97 
1.88 
2.61 
1.88 
2.51 
1.88 
2.61 
1.88 
2.61 
1.88 
2.61 
1.90 
2.72 
1.46 
1.97 
1.46 
1.97 
1.88 
2.51 


9 
00 


(») 

1.45 
1.93 
1.45 
1.93 
1.46 
1.93 
1.46 
1.93 
1.46 
1.93 
1.45 
1.03 
1.90 
2.46 
1.46 
1.93 
1.00 
2.45 
2.00 
2.66 
1.46 
1.92 
1.45 
1.93 
1.46 
1.98 
1.46 
1.93 
1.46 
1.93 
1.46 
1.93 
1.90 
2.46 
1.90 
2.45 
1.90 
2.45 
1.90 
2.46 
1.90 
2.45 
1.96 
2.66 
1.46 
1.93 
1.46 
1.93 
1.90 
2.46 


CO 

% 

-a 
> 


u 
o 


li 


I 


() 
1.  li 

i.^ul 

I 

1.6H 
1.61i' 

i.5u! 


1 

t 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 


I  10 
1.61V  11 
12 


1.06 

1.611 

1.06 

2.08 

1.611 


13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


1.61i  21 
124 

1.611'  25 
|26 

1.61i  27 
128 

1.61i 


1.6H 

L96 

1.96 

L96 

1.96 

1.96 

2.08 

1.6H 
1.61i 
1.96 


20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
U 
46 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 


*  For  tiiugle  UiickueM.     f  The  first  bid  is  for  single  thickness ;  the  second  is  for  double  thloknMS. 
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Ah$tract  ofpropomU  received  and  oontraoie  awarded  in  Chicago^  III,,  under  advertisement 

of  April  S,  1895 f  for  furniaking  euppliee,  eto.-— Continued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  atvarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS.  AND  PAINTS-Continned. 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
S2 
83 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


CLA88  Ko.  14. 
OLAAS,  ona,  AND  PAum— oontinaed. 


Additional/or  training  leAoots— Continned, 

Glass,  window: 

15  by  28 boxes 

15  by  82 do. 

15  by  36 do.. 

15  by  88 box 

15  by  40 boxes. 

16  by  18 do.. 

16  by  26 do.. 

16  by  30 box 

16  by  84 boxes 

18  by  18 do. 

18  by  36 do.. 

20  by  24 do.. 

20  by  26 boxes 

24  by  30 do. 

24  by  34 do. 

24  by  86 boxes 

24  by  88 ....box 

26  by  28 do. 

26  by  34 boxes 

26  by  36 box 

26  by  38 do. 

26  by  89 boxes 

26  by  46 box 

26  by  48 do. 

28  by  84 boxes 


I 

i 


SI 

3 

15 

1 
4 
3 

1 
3 
9 

1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
9 


bC 


Is 


I 

a 


M 

O 

6 
•S 

s 


a 

cS 

8" 


M 

t 

s 

« 
a 

■*» 

a 

-a 


Points  of  delivery. 


m 

CO 


a  1.85 

a  1.85 

a2.00 

a2.00 

a2.30 

al.44 

aL85 

l»2.55 

^2.55 

63.00 

52.80 

62.55 

1*2.55 

62.80 

68.00 

68.00 

63.20 

68.00 

68.0a 

68.20 

68.20 

63.20 

68.50 

68.50 

68.20 


Chicago. 


a  1.88 
a  1.88 
a  1.99 
a  1.99 
a  9.99 
a  1.49 
a  1.88 
6  9.45 
69.45 
6  1.99 
69.65 
69.45 
69,45 
69.65 
69.86 
69.86 
63.0r 
69.86 
69.86 

63.or 

63.67 

6  3.or 

6  3.33 
63.33 
63.67 


(') 
1.85 
2.40 
1.85 
2.40 
2.00 
2.65 
2.00 
2.65 
2.20 
2.85 
L38 
2.10 
I  85 
2.40 
1.85 
2.45 
1.85 
2.45 
1.45 
2.10 
2.00 
2.65 
L85 
2.46 
1.85 
2.45 
2.00 
2.65 
2.20 
2.84 
2.20 
2.84 
2.35 
3.05 
2.20 
2.84 
2.20 
2.84 
2.35 
3.05 
2.35 
3.05 
2.35 
8.05 
2.62 
3.33 
2.62 
3.33 
2.35 
3.05 


(*) 
1.88 
2.51 
1.88 
2.51 
1.99 
2.72 
1. 00 
2.72 
2.23 
2.93 
1.45 
1.97 
1.88 
2.51 
1.88 
2.51 
1  88 
2.51 
1.45 
1.97 
1.99 
2.72 
1.88 
2.51 
1.88 
2.51 
1.90 
2.72 
2.23 
2.93 
2.23 
2.93 
2.33 
3.15 
2.23 
2.93 
2.23 
2.93 
2.33 
3.15 
2.33 
3.15 
2.33 
3.15 
2.62 
8.42 
2.62 
3.42 
2.33 
3.15 


I 

CO 


(•) 

1.90 
2.45 
1.00 
2.45 
1.06 
2.65 
1.96 
2.65 
2.18 
2.85 
1.45 
1.93 
1.90 
2.45 
62.35 

62.35 

61.95 

62.55 

62.35 

6  2.35 

62.55 

62.75 

62.75 

62.95 

62.75 

62.75 

62.95 

62.95 

62.95 

63.20 

63.20 

62.95 


c    . 

9 

^^  ^  X  mm 

6     \^ 


al.9C 

al.OG 

a  2. 08 

a  2. 08 

a  2. 31} 

al.SU 

a1.06 

62.56 

62.56 

62.011 

6  2. 77  J 

62.56 

62.56 

62.77i 

62.99i 

62.991 

63.21i 

62.99i 

62.991 

63.2U 

63.2U 
63.214 
63.48i 
63.481 
68.21^ 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


*  First  bid  is  for  single,  second  bid  for  doable  thickn^ 
a  Single  thickness. 
6  Doable  thickness. 
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GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  ofpropotaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[KoTB.— Fignres  in  Urge  type  denote 
GLASS.  OILS,  AND  PAIKTS— Continoed. 


a 


CLA88  No.  14. 
QLAm,  OILS.  AND  PAUITB— OOOtiniied. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

32 
33 
84 
85 
88 


Additiondl/or  Training  iSdkoo{«--Continaed. 

Glue: 

Liqald,  fish gallo 

White,  calcimine lbs 

Green,  French,  in  oil do. 

Golden  ocher.  in  2-poand  cane,  cased do. 

Indian  red,  dry do. 

Ivory  black,  in  japan,  in  1  and  2  poond  tins do. 

Magnesia,  green do. 

Ooher,  yellow do. 

Oil,  cylinder,  5-gallon  cans,  cased galls 

Paint: 

Prince's  mineral lbs 

Black galls 

Lead,  light  bloe lbs 

Metallic,  light  drab galls 

Pmssian  bine,  in  oil lbs 

Royal  red,  in  Japan,  in  2-pound  cans,  cased do. 

Sienna : 

Raw lbs 

Burnt,  in  oil do. 

Tuscan  red.  in  Japan,  2-ponnd  cans,  cased do. 

Umber,  raw,  in  oil do. 

Varnish,  coach,  No.  1,  in  1-gallon  cans,  cased galls 

Venetian  red : 

Dry lbs 

In  oil • do. 

Vermilion,  American,  light,  2-ponnd  cans do. . 


•s 
1 

a 

3 


9 
40 
55 

lO 

lOO 

♦25 
MIO 

50 

80 

AOO 

50 

ilO 
50 

50 

•10 

40 
45 

lO 
80 

33 

!I50 
950 

lO 


o 
O 


i 


is 


• 

5 

M 

i: 

5 

J 

6 

S 

jq 

o 

<• 

1 

a 

-< 

£ 

OQ 

"a 


Points  of  deliTery. 


a 

3 

CO 


1.40 
.11 


.10 

.08| 

.30 

.11 

.04 

.48 

.011 

1.00 

1.20 
1.10 

.26 


.04 
.12 

.28 
.12 

1.00 

.03 
.06| 

.15 


Chicago. 


.80 
.60 


.75 
.50 
.31 
.90 
.14 


.00 

.07 


.09 
.07 


.03| 


L75 
.12 
.18 

•or 


.08 
.17 
.10 

!oi 


n 


.40 

.01} 

.65 

.061 
.75 

.24 


.03 

.09 

.14 
.00 

.00 

.02 
.061 

.124 


^^1 


.86 


*  No  award. 


a  No  sample  with  this  bid. 


b  Sylyan  green. 
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{advertisement  of  April  S,  1895  ^  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

ftt  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continiied. 


I 


I 


i 


bO 


I 


o 

o 

8 

a 


o 


cS 


•s 

o 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


i 


10 


65 
,22 


.10 
.10 


38 


.0»J 


.87 


1.50 
.15 
.12 

.07^ 

.05 
.19 
.071 


1.40 


.12 
.06] 

.oa 

.21 
.074 


.074         oii 


•Sit 

1.00 
.35 
.08 
.85 
.45 
.25 


.084 

.Oi 

.15 

6.084 

<!.04i 


1.50 
.*09 


o4 


.14 
.10 

.Oft 
.20 

.07 

.01} 
.Oi 


11 

07 


041 

.06i'        .06 


.25 

.07 
.07 


a. 099 

.09 
a.05i 

.24 


.22 


I         .071 


1.10 
.051 


30 


.25 
.07 

.13 

.07 

.85 

.85 

.OU 
.03} 

.0145 
.031 

.15 

.22 

d.08 
.091 

.25 
.084 


.01} 
c.04| 

•12 


KoTB — See  also  Claas  17.  Hardware. 
e25-poand  buckets. 


.014 

.TO 

.10 
.80 

.25 
.20 

.60 

.064 
.10 

.or 

.22 
.09 
.074 
.85 

.014 

.07 

.034 

.13 
.10 


d  Italian. 


014 


.014 

.59 

.Oft4 
.49 

.24 


.15 


a  1.15 


.80 
.04] 


.064 
.07 

.is 
•004! 

.84 

.014 
.03} 

.11 


.00 


.22 


.15 


.00  I 

.35 
.084 


.95  '   01.10 


.04} 


.62 
'.'to' 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


«  Lawson's. 
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BRASS  AND   IRON   KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


Abitraet  ofpropo$aU  received  and  ooniraete  awarded  in  Chicago^  III,,  under 

[Non. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


a 

s 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 

•31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
88 


40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

48 


Class  Ko.  16.* 

BBASB  JkllD  IBON  KSTTLBS,  TIN,  TIlfWABB,  RO. 


Boilers,  waeh,  IX  tin,  flat  oopper  bottom,  else  21  by  11  by  18  inches,  iron  drop  handles, 
riveted,  No.  8 dos.. 

Backets,  water,  galvanised  iron .  corrugated  bottoms,  4-gallon,  fall  sise do. . . 

Candlesticks,  planished,  tin  6-inch do... 

Cans,  kerosene,  1-gallon,  common  top do... 

Coffee  boilers,  full  site,  plain  tin,  riveted  spent  and  handle: 

2qaart do... 

4qaart do... 

6^nart do... 


Coffee  mills: 

Iron  hopper  box 


.do... 


Side,  No.  1,  large do... 


With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  ponnds No. 

dqz. 


Caps,  fall  sise,  stamped  tin.  retinned  riyeted  handle: 
Pint 


Qaart. 


.do.. 


Dippers,  water,  fall  site,  long  iron  handles,  riveted 
1-c 


quart do.. 

2quart do.. 

Funnels.  tvXi  sixe.  plain  tin : 

l-quan do.. 

2-quart do.. 

Graters,  nutmeg do.. 

Kettle  ears,  tinned,  per  gross  pairs  -. 

No  8 gross. 

No.  4 do.. 

No.  5 do.. 

No.  6 do.. 

Kettles,  brass: 

2-gaUon No. 

24gaUon do.. 

8-gallon do.. 

5-gallon do.. 

6-gaUon do.. 

10  gallon do.. 


S 


196 

190 

lO 
44 

940 

150 

60 

6A 


657 
83 

9tH 


13 
3 

4 

3-19 

6 
A 
9 

9 

1 

963 

9 
lO 

7 


*  Bids  for  steel  hollow  ware  will  also  be  received;  also  for  enameled  ware. 

a  Add  10  cents  per  dosen  if  packed  in  cases.       b  New  York  delivery.       e  Chicago  delivery. 
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odveriiBemeni  ofJprU  £,  X89S,  forfumiiking  supplies,  etc. — Continaed. 

mt  which  oontnM)t«  have  been  awAided.] 

BRASS  AND  IBOK  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE.  ETC. 


• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

4 

1 

M 

• 

1 

• 

• 

2 

1 

! 

i 

Pointt  of  deUrery . 

1 

Ohk 

•go. 

N.  T.  or 
Chicago. 

Aastoted 
below. 

^ 

7.50 
8.00 
1.75 
2.25 

6.99 

2.05 

.89 
1.40 

1.75 

1.25 
9.40 

1.57 

2.15 
3.90 

8.45 

1.95 

.48 
.88 
.85 

.79 
l.«6 

.281 
.46 
.11 

.50 
••• 
.73 
••0 

d.lM 
d.lil 

d.ii{ 

tf.lM 
<t.lM 
±191 

8.00 

7.76 

a2.65 

a3.il5 

.46 

7.70 

2.70 

2.65 

.82 

2.20 

L85 
LOO 
2.24 
2.70 
2.78 
5.90 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

1.80 
1.50 

L50 
1.70 
1.00 
2.80 
8.25 

5.25 
3.25* 

8.10 

1.19 
LOO 

1.50 

L75 

•••......... 

6 

1.85 
2.85 
2.80 

8.76 
4.40 
4.82 

8.60 

/1.75 
^9.40 

A9.MO 

7 
8 

• 

9 

10 

11 
12 

8.74 
5.96 
4.49 
8.75 

9.99 
8.47 
4.24 

2.90 
8.75 
4.25 

02.50 

03.10 

68.25 

08.60 

03.50 

02.76 

04.00 

0  3.15 

05.00 

02.60 

08.15 

511.34 

011.71 

18 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

15.00 

22 
23 
24 
25 

.80 
.80 
.80 

.80 
.40 
.40 
.47 
.76 

.80 
.45 
.12 

.00 
.70 
.80 
.90 

.00 

.71 

.81 

L80 

1.52 

2.84 

.44 
1.12 

.40 
.50 
L12 
.09 

1.15 

2.40 

2.20 

2.74 

.15 

.90 
L20 
L40 
LOO 

26 
27 

28 
29 

80 
31 

32 
38 

.88 
.52 
.15 

.97 
.49 

.U 

84 
85 

86 

87 

38 

89 

• 

40 

41 

42 

.60 

.70 

.80 

1.80 

1.50 

S.80 

48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

\. .•••••••.■ 

48 

dPerpooBd. 

0  Paeled  in  CMet. 


/50  dot.  awarded . 
^20  dos.  awarded. 


A 15  dot.  awarded. 


758     BBA88  AXD  TBOJl  EKTTLES,  TCI,  TDTWASE,  ETC.— COBTDTUED. 

AUtrmel  t/ fnpimh  nerind  mmd  nmtrmeU  mwmrdii  ta  Cliff,  ItL,  mmSm 

Inform FlgMw  i»  lfi»  tjy  ii««ta  taim 

BftASS  ASD  IfUlS  KCTTLES.  TIX.  TUTVAKE.  KTC— ObUbh*. 


u  •(  tkn*  T.  II.  (Bd  It  qiun*i : 

D   rr^ippedr  smppnl  1/7(1a^.  iv  wrooebi  ti««l  WUovvi 


PUiB  mm.  «u»y|ii4  b( 
1  KeUlH.  KilnattBd  in*: 


LAAt«TSA«  talnlAT,  ibIMj.  . . 


I  Hitch  BBfcA^  Jap«an«d  Uvb.  ■«ir-elD«la|r.  in*^u»  ■! 
I  Pmib.  nur.  beaT^  lin.  retiBDed.  fDiluia: 


e.  dcap  paddlBf.  lUBpcd  tia.  n 


Frr,  Ko.  t.  fall  ■lie,  vrvoght  irao,  pollili«d  or  ntnnelit  (UbI.  Mt  Mm  Uu  It 
Stabb'a  SSD|^ -.-.-..--. __....... da«.. 


l-ineh 

I  Inch. -■__... 


BcDCh.  Ho.  *.  WUemC. 

H«od.Xo' 

SoUer,  BKdlam  quality 


No. 


u  pcrdoMn  If  pukn]  io , 


c.  ai  doHB  ■nrdad. 
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tuivertisemeni  of  April  2^  1895  f  far  furnishing  tuppUetj  etc. — Continned. 
•t  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC.-Continned. 


Geo.  W. 
Tripp. 

Harry  fi. 
Lyford. 

Jo                      (S^ 

OQ                                  *^ 

Rowland 
A.Robbina. 

1 

Carlisle    i 
School. 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

Chicaf^o. 

N.  York  or  Chic. 

1.00 
.85 

.1.60 

2.35 
1.85 

3.20 
9.05 

3.70 
4.35 

1.19 

2.00 
2.40 
2.45 
2.60 
2.75 

.40 
.51 

1.90 

2.45 
2.47 
2.92 
2.85 
8.35 

.60 

.05 

.64 
.40 

.81 

.04 
1.05 

.99 

.22 

.90 

2.21 
2.92 

1.90 

1.74 

3.0O 

1.25 

1.36 

.70 

.      .73 

.OOJ 

.00 

.08i 

1.40 

1.84 
a  1.35 

aL72 

al.62 
a2.00 
al.82 
a2.30 
a2.05 
a2.80 
3.10 

1 

2 
3 

1.65 
1.80 
2.00 



* 
5 

6 

7 

.••«•«••••..••.. 

8 
0 

4.05 
4.60 
3.05 
5.45 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

2.25 

1.00 

.44 
.60 
.66 

2.06 

2.20 
2.50 

2.50 
3.00 

38* 

1.02 

3.24 
9.90 

3.47 
9.45 

.51 

.50 
.58 

1.90 
2.35 

9.70 

2.74 

.65 

e9.90 

d9.45 

16 

17 
18 
10 

20 
21 

22 

sl.OO 

23 
24 

2.72 

.60 
.69 

l.OO 

.48 

.70 

1.06 

.30 
.21 
.21 

9.00 
9.84 

1.20 

1.80 

26 
26 
27 
28 

.55 

.06 
.40 
.75 
.76 

.30 
.20 
.30 

610 
626 

61.25 

62.00 

•  «••••••••••  ^m  •  •  •  • 

20 
30 

31 
32 

.49 

.77 
1.08 
1.00 
1.21 

.30 

.32 

•91 

.23 
.21 
.22 

33 

.77 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
30 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

1.10 
1.70 

1.40 

1.20 

1.80 

1.70 

47 

48 
40 

50 
51 

61.46 
.86 
.00| 

1.95 

.75 

.00 
,                      .004 
.098 

52 

63 

54 

55 

66 

57 
68 

d  8  dosen  awarded. 


s26  dosen  awarded. 


760    BRA8S  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  BTC.^-COMTIKnED. 


Ah$iraci  of  proposals  reeeUped  mmd  eomUweU  mwmrdtti  im  Chica§o,  tU.,  mmdmr 

[Nairn.— Fignra  ia  largv  type  deavSe 
BBA8S  AKD  IBON  KETTLES,  TOT.  TINWAKB,  ETC.— OmUbmA. 


I 

i 


AMD  mom 


Club  Vo.  U. 
kbttlbs.  tw,  tivwakb, 


1^ 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

f 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 


86 

87 


89 
40 

41 
42 
48 


Soldering  irons: 

1|  ptmnd*  eneh.  par  pnir pnln. 

2  poond*  encb,  per  peir do.. 

8poaBdseacli,perpnir do.. 

Spoons,  tinned  iron.  benTj : 

BMttef.  14-incli.  forged dos. 

TnWe do.. 


17 
11 


S7 


l.*4» 


Ten do...     1,13S 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round,  eopper  bottom do... 

Tin,  sheet,  chareoaL  bright: 

10  by  14  inches.  IC boxes.. 

12  by  12 inches,  IC do... 

14  by  14  inehes.  IC *. do... 

14  by  20  inches,  IC do... 

10  by  14  inches,  IX do... 

12  by  12  inches,  IX do... 

14  by  14  inches.  IX do... 

14  by  20  inches,  IX do... 

12  by /4  inches.  IX do... 


14  by  80  inches.  boUer,  IX do.. 

Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inches dos.. 

Washtnbs,  galvanised  iron,  in  nests  of  three  sises,  one  each,  19|  inches,  21&  inches, 
23^  inches  in  diameter,  by  10^  inclies  deen,  inside  measure:  with  cormgatea  bottom, 
heavy  wire  in  top  and  bottom  rims,  and  neavy  drop  handles dos.. 


Zinc,  sheet,  30  by  84  inches.  No.  9 

AddUUmalfor  trmining  •ekooU. 


.lbs. 


Block  tin lbs. 

Coffee  boileni,  lOqoart,  plain  tin No. 

Pans,  dripping,  sheet  iron : 

4  dozen,  12  by  15  inches dos. 

8  dozen,  14  by  15  inches do.. 

2dosen,  18  by  24  inches do.. 

*Kobids. 


99 

11 
19 

18 
13 

4 
ft 


14 


19,999 


14 
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• 

6 

9 
O 

1 

« 

• 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

00 

.  1 

• 

c 

1 

S 

• 

1 

1 

Points  of  delirery. 

Chic 

ago. 

New  York. 

Chioaga 

.50 

.70 

1.08 

.55 

.19 
.12 

.06 

.05 

3.40 

4.90 
4.90 

7.10 
4.90 
6.50 
8.50 
9.35 
8.50 

.45 

.90 

.49 

.25 
.22 
.18 
.32 
.081 

9.00 

4.90 
4.50 
4.90 
4.60 
7.25 

6.65 
4.90 

4.50 
8.50 

5.50 
6.50 

5.50 
9.85 

8.05 
8.50 

5.50 
7.00 

6.0O 

a95.O0 

.72 

/18.60 
.04A 

.18 

.48 
.64 
.96 

.491 

5.88 

8.38 

8.28 

5.88 

6.72 

.  6.72 

10.48 

8.72 

10.60 

28.80 
.78 

/16.75 
p. 0468 

1 

.•••  ..••      ..■• 

2 

3 

4 

.18 
.18 

.09 
.09 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

1.95 
2.60 

10 
11 

4.66 

4.77 
6.46 
4.50 
8.06 
6.17 
7.86 
5.90 
6.22 

12 
18 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
10 

1 

20 
21 

■ 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 

80 
81 

.46 

.62 

1.10 

o4.50 
d5.00 
«5.r5 

54.46 

.15 

.67 
.64 

• 

82 

88 
84 

86 

k.OiW 

36 
87 
88 

88 

40 

41 

<.04i 

{.06 

42 

43 

a  100  sheets  per  case,     b  Per  hundredweight.       c  Small,     d  Medium,     e  Large.     /  Per  dosen  neets. 

pin  iron  casks.    ANew  York  dellTory.    < Per  pound. 
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Ahiiract  ofpropotaU  received  and  oonlraeU  awarded  in  Ckieago,  IlL,  under 

[Note.— FigoTM  in  Urge  type  dmiote  nitoft 
STOVBS,  HOLLOW  WARE.  PIPE.  ETC. 


i 


1 

2 
3 

4 
ft 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 


38 
89 
10 


Class  Ko.  16. 
stoves,  hollow  wabk,  pipe,  etc 


Caldron,  iron.  pUin  kettle  : 

20  gallons  actoal  capacity Ko. 

40  gallona  actaal  capacity do.. 

90  gallons  actual  capacity do.. 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  fnmaoe : 

20  gallons  actoAl  capacity do.. 

40  gallons  sctoal  capacity do.. 

90  gallons  actaal  capacity do. . 

Coalscattles  16  inch,  galvanised do.. 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  4  pieces.  No.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases  :* 
SizeS-incn do.. 

Size6-inoh do.. 

Sise7-incb do.. 


t 
I 


1 
4 
9 


Ovens.  Dutch,  csstiron.  deep  pattern,  crated : 

10  inches  diameter  inside • do... 

12  inches  diameter  inside do . . . 

Pipe,  stove,  patent,  No.  26  iron.  cut.  punched,  and  formed  to 
shape;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets,  crated : 

5  inch Joints.. 

6-inch do... 

7-inch do... 

Polish,  stove gross.. 


Stoves,  box,  besting,  wood : 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  lees  than  110  pounds No. . 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  thsn  130  pounds do. . . 


82  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145  pounds do. . . 


37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  100  pounds do. . 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  7inch.  with  iron  and  tin,  or  wrousht- 
steel  and  tin  furniture,  complete ;  ovens  not  lesn  than  16  by 
16  by  10  inches;  to  weigh  not  less  than  200  pounds  without  | 
fumitnrol No..j 


5 

<4 


• 
► 


1^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


*J,906  '   ft. 94 

e09 

130        .•• 


400 
94 


lO 

19,«ftO 

TOO 

39 


194 
159 

154 

r3 

115 


5.25 
5.50 


9.59 

7.60 
U.00 

11.00 
19.59 
99.09 

2.88 


i 


056 


.38 
.44 


.076    I 
.979 

.1049 
5.10 
7.50 
4.99 


<I9.78 


*Bids  for  corrugated  elbows  will  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

*See  footnote  next  table  relative  to  furniture 
for  cook  stoves. 

t  C.  H.  Castle  will  allow  3  per  cent  reduction  if 
all  goods  aro  made  Chicago  delivery ;  75  cents 
to  $1.^  extra  for  steel. waro  furniture  in 
place  of  Inm. 


a  Per  dozen. 

6  Each. 

e  Bach  for  corrugated. 

d  Crating,  25  cents  extra  per  atove. 

s  Crating,  15  cents. 

/No  samples  with  this  bid;  crating,  25  cents 

additionaL 
g  Crating,  60  cents. 
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• 

« 
CO 

1 

n 
1 

1 

• 

o* 

a 

• 

i 

Snyder  Baker  Stove 
WorkB. 

Knehle   Brentano 
Oberdnfor. 

• 

5 

OB 

a 

& 

• 

1 
1 

• 

1 

a 

J 

• 

cq 

• 
• 

a 

• 

1 

• 

< 

1 

• 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

o 

• 

t 

• 

< 
t 

• 

r 

3 
:> 

• 

I 

1 

« 

1 

a 

2.75 

4.90 

lt.OO 

tl.OO 

10.00 

22.25 

2.92 

2.70 

.04 

.06 

.061 

.07 

.07* 

.09 

.34 
.44 

.07h 

.08| 

5.10 

1 

2 

— . .  — ., 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

.05 

.06} 

.08 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

10 

17 

1 

18 

1 

19 

5.12 

5.25 

8.00 
5.20 
6.70 
4.50 
7.00 

20 

«9.ftO 

03.10 

«3.75 
d4.65 

d9.00 

r2.34 

r2.89 
r2.99 

r3,74 
r4.39 

#9.39 

12.05 
12.55 

12.85 

13.80 

/2.60 
/2.85 

/3.25 

/5.00 

^8.00 
A  3. 75 

<4.75 

i&oo 

l;17.15 

p2.40 
92.56 
1>2.85 
98. 06 

p8.40 
g3.05 

p4.08 
94.95 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

<3.00 

n3.15 

08.80 

<3.70 

m3.80 

n3.85 
03.96 

20 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
84 
35 

20.00 
t}»0.3d 

n9.25 
O9.60 

30 
37 

38 
89 
40 

h  Crating.  00  oenta. 
%  Crating,  75  cents. 
i  Crating,  90  cents. 
*  Crating,  $1. 

{Delivered  in  Chicago  without  crates, 
m  Delivered  at  all  points  without  crates. 
n  Delivered  in  Chicago  with  crates. 


o  Delivered  at  all  points  with  crates. 

p  Delivered  in  St.  Louis,  crating  20  cents  each. 

q  Delivered  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  crating 

20  cents  each, 
r  Crating,  20  cents. 
i  Crating,  30  cents. 
I  No  aamples  with  this  bid. 
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I 


2 

8 

4 
ft 

7 
8 
9 

10 
U 

18 
13 
14 
15 

18 
17 
18 
19 

30 
21 
22 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 


Class  No.  10. 
■TOVES,  HOLLOW  WAKB,  PiPB,  BTO.—continned. 


Stores,  co<Aing,  with  iron  and  tin,  or  wrooght-steel  and  tin  fbmitnre,  complete:  t 

Coal,  8-incn,  ovens  not  less  than  18  by  18  by  11  inobes;  to  weigh  not  less  than  240 
ponnds  without  fnraiture "So. 


Coal,9*inoh.oyens  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12  inches;  to  weigh  not  less  than  280 
ponnds  without  ftimiture No. 


Wood,  O-inch,  length  of  wood  20  inches;  oven  not  less  thsn  14  by  10  by  11  inches; 
to  weigh  not  less  than  180  pounds  without  furniture No.. 

Wood,  7-inoh.  length  of  wood  22  inches ;  oven  not  less  than  14  by  18  by  12  inches ;  to 
weigh  not  less  tosn  225  ponnds  without  ftimiture No.. 


Wood,  8-inoh,  length  of  wood  24  inches;  oven  not  less  than  19  by  20  by  13  inches ;  to 
weigh  not  less  tnan  270  pounds  without  ftimiture No.. 


Wood, 9-inoh.  length  of  wood  26  inches;  oven  not  less  than  21  by  22  by  14  inches:  to 
weigh  not  less  than  810  pounds  without  ftimiture No.. 


Stoves,  heating: 

Coal,  14-ineh  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  thsn  135  pounds. 


.do. 


Coal,  16*inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  176  pounds do... 

Wood,  sheet  iron,  82-inch,  with  outside  rods do... 

Wood, sheet  iron,  87-inoh,with  outside  rods do... 

CoaL  large  sixe,  22-inoh  cvlinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375  pounds do. . . 

CombiuM  cost  and  wood,  22  inches  diameter,  24-iiioh  heavy  steel  drum,  to  wei^  not 
less  than 285  pounds No.. 


1 

I 


1S4 

94 

94r 

89 

IIT 

39 
13 
31 

15 


t  Note.— Furniture  for  S-inek  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  vis:  1  iron  or  steel  pot  and 
cover;  1  iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover:  1  iron  or  steel  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash  boiler 
and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee  boiler,  O^iuart, 
flat  copper  bottom;  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8-inch ;  1  tin  water  dipper.  2-qaart;  2  square  tin 
nans,  81  by  12;  1  round  pan,  stamped  scmA  14  and  8  quarts;  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  pans,  12  by  16 
Inches  seamless.  Furniture  for  other  sises  of  cook  stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  All  tin  furniture  to 
be  mlule  of  IX  tin. 

Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  flt  the  pipe  collar  and 
the  other  a  6-inch  pipe. 

].  H.  Castle  will  allow  8  per  cent  reduction  if  all  goods  are  made  Chicago  delivery;  75  cents  to 
i  extra  for  steel- ware  Aimitnre,  in  place  of  iron. 
'  ig,  25  cents  extra, 
ig,  80  cents  extra. 
ittng,ll.25extra. 
d  peliTOTed  in  Chicago  without  cratea. 
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CO 

S 
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» 
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o 
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o 

I 
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n 

a 


I 

CO 


I 

s 


o 
■*» 


s 


I 
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Point*  of  delivery. 


I 

a 

0 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
U 
18 
14 

16 
18 
17 
18 

19 
30 
21 
28 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
38 
29 

80 


All  points. 


a  11.91 


a  10.43 


a  11.81 


al5.00 


512.00 


614.00 


a9.50 
aO.OO 

alLOO 
an.  60 


618.00 
613.70 


I;  14. 00 
I;  14. 80 


<4.10 

I9.10 

UO.OO 
Ul.OO 

(15.00 

{13.00 


612.19 

614.49 

68.01I 
611.14 


612.54 
612.80 
613.23 


6 13.r9 

615.17 


m4.18 
m6.04 


mt5.3*J 
m  19.94 


Chicago. 


e20.15 
A23.25 

in.45 

nl7.00 

019.50 

A23.50 

07.26 
P9.25 


9 11. 00 


Chicaco  or 
all  pomta. 


dl2.00 
012.50 
/12.26 
pl2.75 

d  14.95 
014.75 

/14.60 
pl5.00 


dll.25 
«11.75 
/1L50 
pl2.00 

dl8.00 
«18.65 
/18.80 
^18.90 

dl4.98 
«15.15 
/15.15 
^15.25 


St  Louie. 


i6.48 
i7.«7 

<10.06 


4.25 
5.00 


As 

stated. 


r4.22 
#4.45 

r72  5. 
f5.96 


« Delivered  at  all  points  without  crates. 
/Delivered  in  Chicago  with  crates. 
ffDelivered  at  ail  pomto  with  crates. 
*Crati]ig«$1.60. 
iMo  samples  with  this  bid. 
i  Crating,  90  cento, 
t  Crating,  40/}ent8. 
{Bottoms  orated. 
m  Crating,  20  cento  each 
n  Crating,  $1. 
0  Crating,  60  cento. 
p  Crating,  75  cento. 
q  Crating,  96  cento. 

rDeUvered  in  St.  Louis,  20  cento  each  for  oratiiig. 
f  Delivered  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  20  oento  eaeb  for  orattag. 
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AhBtraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HAIU)WAKE. 


ti 

£ 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
80 
81 
82 
33 
84 
85 
36 
37 

38 
89 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 


CLA88  No.  17. 
HABDWABB. 


AdaeSf  C.  S.,  house  carpenters*,  4i-inoh,  square  head doa. 

Anvils,  wroQffht-iron,  steel  faced : 

lOO-poon^  per  pound No. 

140-pound,  per  poand do.. 

200-pound,  per  pound do.. 

Augers,  cast-steel,  out  with  nut: 

|-inch dos. 

|-inoh do.. 

1-inoh do.. 

l^-ineh do.. 

l^inoh do.. 

2-inch do.. 

Augers,  C.  S.,  hollow : 

'finch do.. 

•inch do.. 

-inch , do.. 

inch do.. 

Awls,  C.  S..  regular: 

SaddUrs'  assorted do.. 

Shoemakers*,  shouldered,  peg,  assorted do . . 

Shoemakers',  sewing,  assorted do . . 

Axes,  assOTted,   3i  to  H  lbs.,  Yankee  pattern,   inserted 
steel doK. 

Axes,  C.  S. : 

Broad,  12-inoh  cut,  single  bevel,  steel  head do. . 

Hunters*, inserted  steel, handled do.. 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality lbs. 

Bellows,  blacksmiths',  standard: 

38-inch No. 

42-incb do.. 

Bells: 

Cow,  large,  wrought,  No.  1 dos. 

Hand,  No.  8,  pol ished do . . 

School,  with  fixtures  for  hanging ;  bell  to  weigh  400  to  425 
pounds No. 


I 


I 


4 
3 

4 

3 
13 
41 
41 
33 
17 


3 
3 
3 
9 

150 
53 

88 

•lO 


5 
183 
800 


5 

8 


5 

lO 


I 

a 


I 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


6.24 


1.09 
1.50 
1.89 
2.29 
2.79 
3.99 


6.59 
7. '64 

a  78 

8.78 


.0698 
.0898 


r.oo 


.05 


4.67 
94.16 

3.90 
4.16 

12.90 


3.39 

3.49 
4  13 

.04 

.0545 


/5.13 
/6.93 

2.54 
2.99 
4.50 


.04 
.06 


5.22 
6.99 


p4.45 


14.00 


a  Chicago  delivery.       &  New  York  delivery.       0  F.  a  b.  Chicago.       d  American.       «SoottB. 
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HARBWAKE. 
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13 
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o 
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« 

S 

-a 
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1 

« 
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Points  of  delivery. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

13 

U 

15 

10 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 


9.48 
9.50 


1.12 
L63 
1.94 
2.35 
2.87 
4.12 


7.25 
8.46 
0.74 
9.74 

.06 

.04| 

.06 

4.40 
4.65 
4.66 
4.67 

13.00 
12.70 
12.90 
3.85 
3.82 
3.90 
.04i 
.054 
.0748 


4.70 


Chicago. 


.09 
.09 
.09 


.08 


5.20 
7.25 


9.25 


1.17 
1.70 
2.05 
2.45 
3.00 
4.23 


4.50 
4.00 


15.75 


5.45 
6.15 

8.ro 

8.70 


5.25 
7.15 


1.07 

1.07 
1.55 

1.55 
1.841 

1.84} 
9.33 

2.23 

2.7l{ 
3.88 

3.88 


4.20 
4.20 


4.63 

0  39.43 
^37.20 


d.08i 
d.08| 
<i.08| 


«5.50 
«7.40 


ChicaiFO  or  New 
fork. 


4.23 
4.69 


3.47 


a37.40 
b  35.40 


.08I 
.08i 
.08i 


/Bollock  Bellows  Co.*8  best  goods.        gilO  dosen  to  H.P.Lyford  at  4.16;  500  dosento  GeaW. 
Sacketat4.45. 
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HAJEtBW  ARE— Continued. 


4> 


on 

I 


9 


s 


• 


I 

•J 


i 

a 

QQ 


I 

f4 


s 


^ 


• 


I 

« 

I 


6 

0 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
29 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.04 
.06 
.08 
.13 
.16 
.18 
.23 
.28 
.37 


Chicago. 


(*) 


.04^ 
.00 

.11} 

.1^ 

.19 

.221 

.28| 

.34} 

.47 


Carlisle. 


.06 
.10 
.14 
.22 
.26 
.30 
.38 
.46 
.62 


Chicago. 


1.40 


.73 

.81 

.80 

.73 

.92 

.80 

.79 

1.02 

.85 

.79 

1.18 

.85 

.85 

L29 

.92 

••71 

1.06 

.75 

1.11 
.85 

1.24 
.95 

1.44 
1.10 

1.56 
L20 

1.70 
1.30 


1.20 
1.30 
1.45 
1.70 
1.85 
2.00 


.80 
.90 
1.00 
1.15 
1.28 
1.86 


INT  95— VOL  2- 


*  No  check  with  these  bids. 

49 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 

Ahtlrael  0/ propotali  rrveired  and  oontraeU  awarded  in  Ckteago,  111.,  u»dtr 

[Sorm Flgnre*  Id  luge  tjp*  danota  nt«a 

H  AKD  W  AXS— Continned . 


J 

Olam  No,  17. 

I 

nita 

Miger,  C.  6..  JsnnlBgi'*  pMUra,  eiMotlon  lip. 

!>• 
IS 
«• 
9» 
■ft 
18 

B 
Jit. 

7, 

J 

1 

1 

; 

IE 

S,ftft* 

ust 

1! 

1! 

IB 

twlatrdTllI,foriii«UI^ 

30 

lnch,brIW...do... 

,^BMrr\Msii,ptrim 

.. 
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advertisement  of  April  f,  1895^  for  furnishing  supplies  ^  etc, — Continued. 

•t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HAKDWARE— Continued. 


1 

s 


t 


i 


H 

d 

I 


^ 


I 

i 
I 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


1.09 

1.51 

1.31 

l.M 

1.34 

1.78 

I.4II 

LM 

1.58 

2.10 

1.95 

2.43 


.73 

1.60 

.31 

.212 
.212 
.23 

'.7d 
.28 
.297 
.31 


832 


.33 
.39 
.38 
•44 

.498 
.558 
.618 

.err 
.r38 
.r3i 

.81 
.891 
.98 
1.06 
1.33 
1.33 
1.40 


1.47 
1.M 
1.72 
1.00 
2.00 
2.35 


1.20 
1.35 
1.50 
1.65 
1.78 
2.18 


.81 

1.71 

.23 

.24 
.24 
.26 
.27 
.29 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.36 
.35 
.38 
.41 
.47 
.54 
.60 
.67 
.73 
.78 
.77 
.87 
.96 
1.06 
1.13 
1.33 
1.41 
1.50 


1.82 
1.40 

1.98 
1.52 

2.15 
1.66 

2.34 
1.80 

2.53 
1.95 

2.92 
2.25 


1.05 
1.60 


2.15 
2.35 
2.50 
2.80 
3.06 
3.50 


1.05 

1.55 

.30 

.22 
.23 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.33 
.35 
.34 
.37 
.40 
.47 
.57 
.59 
.66 
.72 
.78 
.77 
.86 
.95 
1.04 
1.13 
1.30 
1.40 
1.48 


.3r« 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
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Jh9tract  of  propotala  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  Chicago ^  Ill.i  under  adrertiaement 
of  April  S,  1895  J  for  furnishing  supplieSj  etc, — Continued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  io  large  tjpo  denote  rateA  at  which  contract*  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


s 

a 

a 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
8 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
10 


CiJiss  No.  17. 
HARD  WARS— oon  tin  oed . 


Bolts,  door,  wroaght-iron  barrel : 

5-inoh doB . . 

8-inch do. . . 

Bolts,  shutter,  wrought-iron,  10-inch do. . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut  per  100: 

Jbyl No.. 

byli do... 

by  2 do... 

by  24 do... 

by  8 do... 

by3| do... 

by  4 do... 

'?y1:;:;:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::t:: 

byU <*o- 

by2 do... 

by2i do... 

^by8 do... 

A  by 5.: do... 

i\by  54 do... 

"  by 6 do... 

by  i do. . . 

byl do... 

by  2 do... 

by2| do... 

by  3 do... 

byS| do... 

by  4 do... 

by4i do... 

by  5 do. . . 

by5| do... 

by  8 do... 

by64 do... 

by  7 do... 

by7| do... 

by  8 do.., 

[bv8| do... 

',  by* do.. . 

^by3| do... 


•8 
1 


14 
5 


1,900 

i,ro« 

1,600 

1,100 
3,400 

700 

1,900 
1,400 
9,000 
9,roo 

3.300 
9,ftOO 
9,600 
1,400 
1,600 

•00 
1,500 

400 
l,600 
9,100 
1,000 
9,000 

i,roo 
9,900 
1,400 
1,100 


1,100 

400 

400 

300 


300 
9,000 
1,900 


n 


n 


• 

M 

• 

u 

0 

1 

t 

e 

M 

ti 

M 

A 

a 

a 

m 

CLi 

3 

1 

H^ 

0 

09 

*^ 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.39 

.33 
.33 
.341 
•3A{ 
.368 
.379 
.39 
.308 
.308 
.381 
.40 
.419 
.437 
.454 
.47 
.488 
.506 
.593 
.414 
.414 
.437 
.40 
.48 
•50o 
.599 
.55 
.571 
.598 
.09 
.04 
.067 
.09 
.71 
.730 
.633 
.667 


HAEDWAEE— CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  oaniracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under  advertisement 
of  Aprils,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


a 

p 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 


CLA88  No.  17. 

HARDVfARB  -  Continued. 


Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  per 
100: 

by4J do.. 

by  5... .do.. 

by  6 do.. 

\~  by 7................. do.. 
>y  3| do.- 

U V  vh ••*••»••••  •«•••«  •  Uv •  • 

by  5 .do. . 

by  5| do.. 

by  6 do.. 

tby  7 do., 
by  8 do.. 
byO do.. 


I  by  7 

|by8 

Bolts,  tire,  per  100: 
fli  wy  Js. ...... 

A  by  if- 


.do. . 
.do., 

.do. 
.do. 


Al>y2 do.. 

AJ>y2* do.. 

A  by  3 do. . 

ibyll do.. 

|by2 do.. 

I  by  2^ do.. 

X  by  3 do.. 

jQ  Dy  ^. .••... ....•••...CIO.. 

{^  by  2\ do.. 

A  by  3 do. . 

^  ,  Aby3* do.. 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  tin  case, 
iron  knob doz. . 

Braces,    iron,    10-inch    sweep, 
steel  Jaws,  No.  12  or  equal: 
Grip doB.. 


Rati^het do. 


Brass  sheet: 

Nos.  14  to  18  gauge lbs. . 

No.  22  gauge do. . . 


% 


s 

OP 


9»000 

«oo 

1,900 

800 

700 

1,100 

9,000 

1,300 

1,000 

900 

1,100 

800 

800 

1,900 

AOO 


4,500 

ft,NOO 

4,AOO 

900 

lOO 

9,yoo 

3,roo 

3,300 

1,500 

800 

700 

1,000 

OOO 

138 


14 


8 
43 


a 


% 


.190 

.i3r 

.148 
.lOO 
.19 
.109 
.19 
.911 
.939 
.94r 
.277 
.300 
.330 

.052 
.08| 


4.35 

3.75 
7.90 

5.ro 

7.06 
11.25 


s 
S 

i 

.a 
O 


K 
a 
% 
6 
o5 


• 

«J 

^ 

ce 

ae 

P 

u 

0 

E 

a 
.a 
M 

1 

Par 

• 

9 

J.J. 

1 

(4 

• 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.70 

.73& 

.77 

.831 

.90| 

.85 

.80 

.93 

.97 

1.00 

1.05 

1.13 

1.21 

1.30 

1.73 

1.80 

.128 

.146 

.157 

.17 

.19 

.17 

.19 

.214 

.231 

.248 

.9n 

.307 
.34 


.73 

.77 

.81 

.87 

.93 

.90 

.94 

.98 

1.02 

1.06 

1.10 

1.18 

1.26 

1.35 

1.73 

1.86 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.17j 

.19 

.21i 

.23 

.25 

.28 

.31 

.33 

.54 


3.85 

5.60 

10.42 

7.15 

8.88 

12.00 

13.38 

.10 
.10 


.74 
.78 
.80 
.88 
.95 
.88 
.94 

1.02 
1.06 
1.10 
1.20 
1.29 
1.36 
1.80 
1.96 

.15 
.16 
.17 
.19 
.22 
.19 
.22 
.24 
.27 
.28 
.31 
.33 
.38 


.73 

.76 

.79 

.86 

.92 

.89 

.93 

.97 

1.01 

1.06 

1.09 

1.18 

1.25 

1.34 

1.72 

2.24 

.13 
.14 
.15 
.17 
.19 
.17 
.19 
.21 
.23 
.25 
.28 
.31 
.34 


7.00 


7.50 


3 

CO 

« 
a 

■*» 
a 

9 


al.25 


2.35 
2.40 

5.75 

6.25 

9.00 

13.55 


6.03 
&24 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
88 

39 
40 


a  Per  grots. 
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HABDWARB— COMTIKUED. 


Ahtirmrt  offTOfotmU  rtenxtd  mmd  e^mtrmeU  mmmriM  tm 

[  Kors.— Flfvm  in 
BARDWARE-CoatiBiMd. 


i j^  deaotcs  rate* 


89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
60 
ftl 
ft2 
58 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
59 
00 
01 


StoTe,  5>row,  10-tnch do... 

YnrnlJih,  «11  brlstlM,  No.  3,  full  nice do. . . 

Whltewiiah, all  bristles, S-inch  lock,  with  liaudles do... 


18 
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odverlisemeHi  of  April  €j  lS9o  forfumUhing  suppliet,  etc. — Continued, 
ftt  whi  ^>h  contraoto  have  been  awarded.  ] 

HARDWARE— Contiiiued. 


• 

§ 

• 

a 

^ 

ja 

a 

1 

a 

• 

tzi 
s 

35 

• 

m 
6 

9 

1 

S 

p 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

00 

s 

1 

1 
1 

2 

g 

1 

J 

• 

Point  of  delivery. 

■ 

1 

Chicago. 

» 

2.15 
2.70 

2.30 
3.00 

3.00 

3.00 
2.25 

3.50 
4.75 

1 

2 

8.20 

5.50 

4.50 

3.75 

2.00 

9.79 

3.00 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

.17 

2.40 
4.00 

.15 
4.00 

.25 
2.75 

.16 

6.00 
5.60 

A 

3.40 
4.05 

4.40 

0 

10 

5.40 

5.40 

3.00 
4.00 

6.60 

11 

IS 
13 

3.05 
5.40 

3.00 
5.40 

5.79 

3.50 

6.45 

8.00 
7.50 

14 

16 

8.10 

8.00 

4.63 

6.00 
8.50 

16 
17 
18 

4.43 
7.50 

4.90 

7.50 

9.01 

4.50 

8.40 

10.75 
10.50 

10 

20 

10.80 

10.75 

6.00 

7.75 

10.50 

21 
22 
23 

1.83 

3.15 

1.80 
3.00 

2.00 

1.75 

2.90 

3.60 
3.00 

24 

26 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 
2.25 
4.50 

26 
27 
28 

.92 

.80 

.75 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

75 

.95 

29 

1.00 

.83 

1.25 

.90 

1.42 

.90 

1.20 

80 

1.00 

1.83 

1.10 

.83 

31 

1.75 

.84 
1.00 

.92 
1.00 

1.25 
1.10 

32 
38 
34 
36 

1.85 

1.50 

1.25 

1.9S 

1  75 

2.76 

1.25 
1.60 

2.00 
1.60 

86 
37 

1.50 

1.75 

1.63 

1.50 

1.90 

2.60 

1.90 

2.00 

2.00 

1.65 

2.97 

2.18 

1.80 

38 

2.65 

1.75 
2.00 

3.12 
3.88 
2.00 
2.13 
2.00 
S.00 
1.76 
3.75 

1.96 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

.95 

.83 

1.60 

.90 

1.35 

1.88 

92 

1.76 

47 

1.00 

2.00 

1.25 

2.10 

1.90 

1.21 

48 

2.40 

1.25 
.90 

1.76 
1.85 
2.76 
2.00 
8.00 

1.34 
1.86 

40 
60 
61 
62 
58 

1.60 
1.80 

9.00 

1.50 

2.20 
2.40 

1.13 
1.60 

Vi 

3.00 

3.65 

5.00 
9.70 

2.42 
6.00 
4.50 

66 
67 

58 

5.00 

4.00 

50 

3.45 

6.00 
9.90 

60 
61 

8.25 

62 
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Ab$traoi  o/proposaU  received  and  cantracte  awarded  in  Chioago,  Jll.j  under 

[Note.  — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Contiooed. 


u 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
83 

34 
35 

36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABOWABB— oontloued. 


Batts,  brsss,  narrow : 

IMoch doz. 

24nch do.. 

2i-inch do.. 

Ratta.  door,  loose  pin,  wrought  iron : 

2  Dv 2 inches. do.. 

24  by  2  inches do.. 

8  by 2| inches ....do.. 

8  bv  3  inches ."...do.. 

84  by  3  inches do. . 

3lby3|inch«« do. 

4  oy  34  inches do. . 

4  by4 Inches do... 

Calipers,  inside  and  outside,  Sinches do... 

Cards,  cattle do... 

Catches,  iron,  cupboard do... 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  per  pound : 

A<inch lbs. 

i-inoh do.. 

{•inch do.. 

Chain,  log,  ^-inch,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and 

grab  hook,  per  pound No., 

Chains,  surveyors',  66  feet,  iron,  with  brass  hsndles do. . 

Chains,  trace : 

No.2,ff|  feet,  lOlinkn  to  the  foot,  full  size pairs.. 

48  inches  long,  with  hook  and  swivel do.. 

Chalk,  carpenters' : 

Blue lbs.. 

Red do.. 

Whit« do.. 

Chalk  crayons gross.. 

Chalk  lines,  medium  size doz.. 

Chisels,  C.  S. :  t 

Cold,  octagon,  f  bv  6  inches do. . . 

Socket,  comer,  1-inch,  handled do... 

Chisels,  C.  S.,  socket,  firmer,  handled :  t 

k-inch do. .. 

•inch do . . , 

•inch do... 

•inch do... 

[•inch do. .. 

li-inch do . . . 

l|-inch do. . , 

2^inch do... 

Chisels,  C.  S.,  socket,  framing,  handled :  \ 

^-inch do... 

-inch do... 

i-inch do... 

•inch do... 

[.inch do... 

li'inch do... 


1 


30 
43 
44 

19 
47 

•9 


61 

4 
3 

r9 


3,400 
500 

4 
6 

86 
381 


*90 

MO 

*40 

844 


I 

s 


Point  of  de- 
livery. 


Chicago. 


19 
ft 

r 

8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
9 

r 

6 
5 
6 
6 
A 
A 


.164 
.169 

.994 

.968 

.93r 

.354 
.391 
.A9 
.ft69 
.641 
.68 
1.19 

.4ft 

.50 

.66 

.99} 

.29} 

3.17 
.69} 
.6948 

.6317 


.104 
.164 
.26 

.224 
.254 
.378 
.424 
.558 
.597 
.656 
.737 


^.97 
6.19 


.63i 

.12 
.1ft 


.6ft 
4.66 

1.16 
1.16 
1.31 
1.60 
1.74 
1.89 
2.04 
2.33 

1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
2.04 
2.33 
2.62 


.56 
.30 


.032 
.028 
.0253 

.032 
.^ft7 


.10 
.11 


.67 
4.95 

1.23 
1.23 
1.38 
1.69 
1.85 
2.00 
2.17 
2.48 

1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
2.17 
2.48 
2.79 


*  Ko  samples.    K  o  awards. 


tOhio  Tool  Company's  make  and  brand. 
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€idveriisenieni  of  April  f,  1895,  for  furnishing  aupplieSf  etc, — Continued. 

At  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARBWARE-Continued. 


• 

1 

■*^ 
©• 

a 
a 

> 

M 

1 

s 

• 

< 

• 

3 

ja 

• 
• 

Clarence  E.  Durborrow. 

• 

3 

1 

• 

1 

Leonard  Ooold. 

• 

a 
3 

& 

• 

< 

• 

• 
• 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 



1 

2 

, 

3 

.234 
.251 

.39} 
441 
.57  J 
.64 
.704 

4 

5 

6 

I 

7 

' 

8 



0 



10 

......................... 

11 

12 

13 
14 

a. 29 

15 
16 
17 

.033 
.0295 
.0269 

.033 

.03 

.027 

.034 

.0285 

.026 

•  • 

18 
19 

............ 

20 



21 

1 

*     * 

22 

1 

23 

.384 

.25 

.22 

24 

25 

26 
27 

1 

28 

1 

29 

' 

.0395 
.12 

.047 

30 

.10 
.20 
.25 

.70 

31 

.85 

• 

32 
33 

34 

85 

1.14 
1.14 

1.9N4 

1..17 

1.714 

1.8ft4 

9.00 

tl.98 

1.714 
1.714 
1.714 
*J.OO 

il.57 

1 

1.26 
1.26 
1.42 
1.74 
1.89 
2.05 
2.20 
2.50 

1.80 
1.89 
1.89 
2.20 
2.50 

36 

( 

••••••  •••••• 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

, 

42 

' 

43 

•  •••••••••••!•••••••••••• 

44 

::::::::::::i:;;:;;:::::: 

45 

1 

46 

.......... ..)...... ...... 

47 

48 

2.82 

' -I 

19 

i 

1 

a  No  sample. 


6  Each. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Jh$iraet  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracta  awarded  in  ChicagOf  lU.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  mte« 
HARDWARE— Continaed. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

0 
7 
8 
0 
10 
U 

12 
13 
14 
15 

10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 

83 
34 
85 
36 

37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
00 
81 
08 
68 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABOW  ABB— con  tinned. 


Chisels,  C.  S.,  socket,  frsming.  handled :  \ 

11-inch dos.. 

2-inch do... 

Clamps,  carpenters*,  iron,  to  open  6  inches do. . . 

ClesTers.  batchers',  12- inch do. . . 

Compasses: 

Carpenters',  6-inch .  cast-steel do . . . 

Carpenters',  8-inch,  cast-steel do . . . 

Pocket,  2-inch,  brass  case do... 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  assorted  sizes  per  ponnd No. . 

Dividers,  C-  S.,  wing: 

8  inches  long doz.. 

10  inches  long do... 

DriUs: 

Blacksmiths' No.. 

Breast do.. 

Hand,  light,  for  metal do. . 

Faucets : 

Brass,  racking,  4-incb,  loose  key doz. . 

Wood,  cork-lined,  No.  2 do . . . 

Files,  flat,  bastard : 

8-inch do .  - . 

10-inch do... 

12-inch do... 

14-inch do... 

Files,  flat,  wood : 

12  inch do... 

14-inch do... 

Files,  half-roand,  bastard : 

8  inch do. . . 

10-inch do... 

12-inch do... 

14-inch do... 

Files.  mill-Saw : 

6inch do... 

8-inch..- do... 

lOinch do... 

12inch do... 

14-inch do . . . 

Files,  round,  bastard  * 

6  inch do... 

8-inch do... 

10-inch do... 

12-inch do... 

14- inch do... 


"8 
1 

5 


ft 

6 
6 
4 

4 

5 

9 
31 

A 

4 


3 
ft 

*3r 

37 
39 

90 
94 

16 
13 

ir 

ft 

39 
ft4 
49 
ftM 

fte 

16 
13 
11 

8 
6 


n 


I. 


Point  of  delivery. 


2.91 

3.50 

9.34 

12.24 

•ElO 

.84 

1.17 

1.11 


•  174 

1.60 

1.52 

2.12 

1.98 

1.14 

1.60 

.83 

.73 

9.99 
.41 

.6ft3 

.999 

1.99 

1.83 

1.99 
1.83 

.821 
1.12 
l.ft9 
9.94 

.43 

.56 

.73 

1.94 

l.ft9 

.43 

.56 

.73 

1.94 

l.ft9 


Chicago. 


.019 


L34 


.71 

.98 

1.40 

1.98 

1.40 
1.98 

.89 
1.20 
1.63 
2.21 

.47 

.60 

.79 

1.12 

1.63 

.47 

.60 

.79 

1.12 

1.63 


3.09 

8.70 

2.60 

12.00 

.80 
1.10 

9.ftO 

.02 

1.63 
2.20 


1.79 

.90 
1.16 

2.75 
.55 

.66 

.91 

1.30 

1.85 

1.30 
1.85 

.89 
1.19 

1.53 
2.06 

.43 
.ft6 

.74 

1.05 
1.53 

.43 
.ft6 

.74 
1.05 
1,53 


.02 


1.19 


.77 
L07 
1.52 
2.15 

1.52' 
2.14 

.96 
1.31 
1.70 
2.39 

.51 

.65 

.86 

1.22 

1.76 

.51 

.65 

.86 

L22 

1.76 


n  ar^  American  File  Company's  ^oods. 


t  Qh)o  Tool  Company's  make  and  brand* 


HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 
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adverii$ement  of  April :?,  1896 1  for  furnishing  auppliea,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

H  A  RDW  A  RE— Continneil. 


Clarence   B. 
Dur  borrow. 

.s 

Geo.     H.  . 
Cbatillon. 

II 

1^ 

1 
Harry  Moyer 

L  eonard 
Gould. 

Thos.    A. 
Hulme. 

« 

0  S 
•geo 
> 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

J 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicaco 
orN.  Y. 

Not 
sUted. 

Carlisle. 

1 

Chicago. 

JZ5 

1 

3.13 
3.78 

9.8ft 

[ 

3.4S      2 

2.34 

8 

i4.o6 

4 

1 

5 
0 

I 

7 

8 

t 

t 

9 
10 

.W 

l.ftO 

11 

1.68 
2.20 

1 

12 

,  13 
2.00     14 

1.35 
4.75 
2.85 
2.15 
1.80 

15 
16 

2.25 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 





.»...«..•. 

I.......... 

22 
23 

.45 

1 

24 
25 

.70 

.98 

1.41 

2.00 

1.41 
2.00 

.91 
1.21 
1.63 
2.21 

.47 

.61 

.80 

1.14 

1.64 

.47 

.61 

.80 

1.14 

1.64 

.78 
.72 
1.07 
1.00 
1.52 
1.43 
2.15 
2.03 

1.52 
1.43 
2.15 
2.03 

.98 
.92 
1.31 
1.24 
1.75 
1.66 
2.39 
2.26 

.51 

.48 

.66 

.62 

.86 

.81 

1.22 

1.15 

1.75 

1.60 

.51 

.48 

.66 

.62 

.86 

.81 

1.22 

1.15 

1.75 

1.66 

1 
.78              .7U 

.78 

1.00 

1.05             1.00            1.06 

1.371 

1.97A 
2.841 

2.00 
2.881 

1.281 

1.78A 
2.32JV 
3.10 

.67  A 

.86^ 
1. 1511 

1.84H 
2.35f 

.69} 

.87 
1.13A 
1.62| 
2.33^ 

26 
27 

1 
1.54  ,          1.41 

2.10             1-99 

1.51 
2.14 

1.51 
2.14 

.97 
1.80 
1.75 
2.80 

.51 

.65 

.86 

1.22 

28 
20 

30 
31 

1.50 

1.41 

32 
33 

2.10             2.00 

34 
86 

.96 
1.27 
1.72 
2.24 

.50 

.65 

.84 

1.20 

1.72 

.50 

.04 

.85 

L20 

1.73 

.91 
1.22 
1.64 
2.23 

.47 

.60 

.80 

1.14 

1.04 

.47 

.60 

.80 

1.14 

1.64 

86 
87 

88 
89 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 
45 

46 

47 

48 
40 

50 
51 

1.76 

52 
53 

.51 

.65 

.86 

1.22 

L76 

54 
65 

* 

56 

67 

68 
60 

60 
61 

• 

62 
68 

64 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Ah$iraci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago ,  III.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


I 
I 


1 
2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 
10 
17 
18 
19 

SO 
21 
22 
28 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
31 

82 
83 
84 
85 
88 
37 
88 

89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
40 
47 

48 
49 


CLAflS  No.  17. 
BABDWARB-continued. 


FOea,  square,  bastard,  12-lncli doz. 

do.. 


FIlea,  taper, 
sV... 


8-lnol 

8|-inch do.. 

4-inch do.. 

4|*inoh do.. 

5'ineh do.. 

8-inch do.. 

Flatirons,  ner  pound : 

5-ponna pairs. 

8-ponnd do.. 

7poand do.. 

8-ponnd do.. 

(}ates,  molasses,  2-iron dos. 

Oaoges: 

Marking do.. 

Mortise,  sorew-slide do.. 

Slitting,  with  handle do.. 

Qimleta,  metal  heads,  assorted,  large : 

Nail do.. 

Spike do.. 

Glnepots,  No.  1,  tinned No.. 

Oongea,  u.  S..  firmer,  handled  : 

-inch  socket doz. 

finch  socket do.. 

-inch  socket do.. 

-inch  socket do.. 

!-inchsocket do.. 

Grindstones,  per  pound: 

Weighing  50  pounds No. 

Weighing  75  pounds do.. 

Weighing  100  pounds do.. 

Weighing  125  pounds do . . 

Weighing  150  pounds do.. 

Weighing  250  pounds do. . 

Grindstone  Imures,  17  inches,  improved  patent  cap,  extra  heavy  .do. . 
Hammers: 

Claw,  solid  C.  8..  adz-eye,  fbrged.  No.  1} doz. 


Farriers',  shoeing,  C.  S do.. 


Farriers',  turning,  half-bright,  assorted,  2  to  2|  pounds do. 

Hammers,  riyeting,  Mlid  C.  8. : 

1-incb do. 

l|*inoh do. 


(8 

s 

a 


•4 
63 
77 
77 


S6 
40 
97 
14 
7-19 


4 
!>-19 

8 

7 

35 

*J 
3 
3 
3 
4 

A46 

llA 

49 

A 

9 

709 

94 


9 
9 


•2 

3 

s 

S 
3 


Point  of  de- 
livery. 


Chicago. 


1.99 

.919 

.919 

.93 

.97 

.33 
.4« 


coire 

e.0176 

e.017tl 

0.O176 

1.14 

.A7 

.29 
2.87 
8.00 

.93{ 
.93 

2.44 
2.85 
3.26 
3.48 
3.87 

a.39 
a.39| 

o.3fl 
a.39l 
aJt9 
a.«7 
.40 

2.87 
2.35 
8.37 

3.00 
2.55 
3.00 
3.60 
11.30 

9.41 
9.A8 


1.40 

.23 
.23 
.24 
.29 
35| 
.50 


*  FUSS  axe  American  File  Company'a  goods. 
•Per  100  pounds. 


b  No  samples  with  this  bid. 
c  Per  pound. 
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advertiaement  of  April  2, 1895,  for  fumiahing  auppliea,  etc. — Contiiiued. 
at  wliicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE-ConUnued. 


Simeon  H.  Crane. 

• 

1 

0 

1 

• 
« 

• 

1 

Q 

8 

a 

6 

• 

• 

s 

• 

• 

a 

• 

0^ 

1 

• 
• 

a 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

J 

9 

m 

• 
• 

1 

1 

• 

i 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

^ 

Chicago. 

Chicago 

or 

New  York. 

Not 
HUted. 

Carlisle. 

Chicago. 

M 

1 

1.30 

.3U 
.2U 

.2:w 

.272 
.33 

.4«| 

e.0184 
e.0184 
e.0184 

1.51 

.25 
.25 
27 
.32 
.39 
.54 

1.40 

.24 
.24 
25 
.30 
.36 
.50 

1.52 
1.43 

.25 
.23 
.25 
.23 
.27 
.25 
.32 
.30 
.39 
.36 
.54 
.51 

1.55 

.22 
.24 
.27 
.31 
.38 
.54 

1.41 

.234 

.234 

.254 

.294 

.35 

.51 

1.52 

.25 
.25 
.27 
.32 
.36 
.54 

1 

3811 

83H 

37if 
4211 

61H 
71H 

2 
3 

4 
5 

0 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
18 

14 

15 

10 

17 

e.0I84 

18 

1.15 

.28 
.65 

9.r4 
9.r4 

19 

L 
1 

20 

s 

22 

28 

24 

25 

.25 

9.46 
9.M6 
3.96 
3.46 

3.fiW 

26 

4.10 
4.37 
4.68 
5.12 
5.85 

27 

28 

" 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

84 

85 

86 

37 

.41 
3.80 

3.15 
3.60 

•••••••••••• 

88 

3.73 
2.75 

3.40 
3.29 
3.51 
3.05 

2.50 
2.25 

68.25 

62.17 
62.40 

3.23 

3.23 

9.69 

2.69 
2.39 
2.91 
2.91 

2.46 
2.58 

3.83 
2.50 

3.0ft 

39 

40 
41 
42 
48 

44 
45 

46 
47 

2.58 
2.73 

48 

49 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Ab9traot  of  propoaaU  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  Chieago,  HL,  under 

[XoTK.— Figures  in  Wurge  tjrpe  denote  ratet 
H  ARDWA  RE-Continued. 


i 


1 
2 

8 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

10 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


37 
88 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


CLAB8  No.  17. 

HARDWARE— €oniinaed. 


Hjunmers; 

RlTeUoff,  soUdC  S«l}*liich doE. 

SboemaEera*.  C.S.,Ko.  1 do.. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  c.  s  : 

2*poaod No. 

4*poiind do.. 

6-pouiid do.. 

8-poand do.. 

10  pound do., 

12-poiind do.. 

Hammers,  stone,  solid  C.  8. : 

SiseS  poaod do.. 

Size  8-pound do.. 

Size  ISponnd do.. 

Hammers,  wok,  apholsterers'  pattern,  malleable  iron dos. 

Handles,  awl: 

Ordinary  peg do.. 

OrdinMT  sewing do.. 

Hatchets.  0.  S.  : 

Broad,  6  inch  cut.  steel  head  single  bevel,  handled do. . 

Shingling,  Xo.  2 do.. 


Hinges,  extra  heavy,  T 


•inch. 
10-inoh. 


.do... 
.do... 


12«inch do... 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap: 

8'inoh do... 

10>inch do... 

13-inch do... 

Hinges,  light,  strap: 

o-inoh do... 

8-inch do... 

10-inoh do... 

12-ioch do... 

Hinges,  light,    :  ^ 

o-inob do... 

8-inoh do... 

10-lnoh do... 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhouse  pattern,  heavy do... 


Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds; 

byl 

by 


.lbs., 
.do. . . 
■do. .. 
.do... 
.do... 


1 


9 
4 

99 
16 
14 
39 
19 
9 

16 
18 

6 
11 


99 
93 

19 


91 
43 
94 

84 
99 
34 

136 


94 

r 

47 
99 
llS 

4ro 


1,006 
1,900 
1,400 
9,306 
3,900 


I 


r 

A 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


9.79 
9.00 

.15| 
.25 
.31 

.41 
.51 
.62 

.26 

.41 

.62 

1.11 

.47 

.11 
.11 

4.08 
6.85 
2.46 
2.59 
3.27 

.96 
.70 


.05 
1.40 

•97 

.57| 

.89 

.86 

L37 

L25 

.26 

.87 

.51 

.89 

.24 

.32 

.40 

•19 

,14i 


.181 

.29 

.36 

.48 

.60 

.72 

.36 
.58 
.87 


a  Will  furnish  quantity  called  for  only. 


b  Per  pound. 


KoTX.— Kos.  3  and  4  are  Atbol  Tool  Company's  goods;  Koe.  5  to  11,  indnelre,  are  TrentqQ  '^ool 
C<Nnpan7'8  goods. 
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advert%9ement  of  April  IS,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.— Continued. 

ftt  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Oontinaed. 


Geo.  W.  Sackett. 

6 

i 

a 

i 

• 

• 

1 

a 
Q 

» 

8 

1 

• 

c 

0 

1 

6 

5 

CO 

• 

• 

5 

« 

a 
> 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

• 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

i 

2.88 
3.00 

.131 

.25 

.29 

.39 

.48 

.58 

.30 

.40 

.60 

1.18 

.11 
.11 

6.47 
6.54 
8.34 
3.32 
8.37 

.69 

1.06 

1.45 

.63 

.97 

1.37 

.284 

.41 

.55 

.88 

.251 

.34 

.44 

:!3 

2.55 

8.06 

1 

2 

.16 

.25 

.31 

.41 

.«)! 

.69 

.96 
.41 
.69 

•J? 
.27 

.824 

.65 
.301 

.14 
.94 

.34 
.45 
.56 
.67 

.28 

.45 

67 

8 

4 

a. 33 
a. 44 
a. 55 
a. 63 

a. 28 
a. 44 
a. 65 

&.05i 
&.06| 

&.05| 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

• 

11 

12 

...... 

.... 

13 
14 

15 

7.75 

3.83 
3.45 

6.34 

.7.06 

3.60 

2.75 

A.19 

16 

3.06 

17 
18 

.694 

1.014 
1.444 

.584 

.884 

1.304 

.99 

.394 

.90 

.86 

.94 
.99 
.37 

19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 

27 

2R 

39 

3r» 

81 
82 

33 

84 

85 

36 

37 

38 

89 

1.60 
1.45 
1.45 
1.35 
1.35 

1.60 
1.39 
1.3ft 
1.30 
1.30 

40 
41 

42 

43 

4i 

46 

HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 


[KoDL—FlgnTM  In  large  type  dgnots  rata*  at  •rhli 

HARDWASS— CimllniiAd. 


itraota  tuiTB  been  kwanlad.] 


IrOD.  baDd.  per  100  poosda: 


ftl::: 


flal-baiiper  IDOpoands: 


hrii-... 

byli  ... 

Vz 


half.Toiuid,  par  100  poondt; 


HARDWARE— CONTl  NUED. 


In  large  type  denvla  raUa  at  wbloh  ooot 
HARD  W  ARE—Contlnued. 


icis  haTs  bMD  awaided.] 


i 

Cl*m  No.  it. 

1 

s 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 
J 

! 

Point  of  doliiery. 

IK 

Chloato. 

Irem  haU-ronnd,  per  100  poDOdi  t 

•0* 
3»0 

39 

E 

!S" 
..SI 

: 

; 

..Si 

m 

1 

l.U 

i!m 

I.OO 

"i-OO' 

a.8s 
a.ea 

l.SS 
1.70 

i.to 
i.to 

1.50 

*i'H 

1.20 
1.20 

MS 

lilO 

'i1 

2.30 
1.30 
2.M 

l.« 
1.30 
l.SO 
MS 

'M 

I.  IS 

3::3 

t.44 
1.44 

li-iDCb  do... 

'^i^'".-: ,b.. 

g|::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::|::. 

^ 

1.40 

i.eo 

iM 

sioo 

3.20 
l.Cfl 

lis 

i.»a 

l.TS 

i£ 

HI 

i:3: 

i'il 

I.M 

JS 

2.M 

2.7* 

10 

12 

.... 

3.l» 

9.»» 

t.Ba 

3.  no 
X20 
2.80 

11 

NDrw.y.Jj.yJ 

...io... 

Oval,  }lol  luch.  *«arted 

In>B,r<>aDd.perli«poiiiida: 

fe;;:::;:::::::::::;::::::: 

flncli 

bt::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

..  do.. 

:;S::: 

...do  . 
..do.. 
...do.. 

...do.. 

:::t:. 

.do... 

liido!!! 
...do... 
"do!!. 

...il'.:. 

...do.. 
"..io'.'.'. 

:::S:: 

...do.. 
...do... 

'.'.'.io'.'. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

-ISS"^""'-;:::.:: 

Iron,  aqiiare.  per  lOOponnda: 

fe;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

llJS::::;:;:::::::::::::; 

ISsJr'-''-'''-''--"'' 

1 

^^ 

1«S 
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HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 


Ahttract  ofprapo$aU  received  and  oontraete  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NoTB.—FignrM  in  Urgo  type  denote  imtee 
HARDWARB— Continued. 


i 


2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

14 
15 

le 

17 
18 
19 


90 
31 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
32 
88 

84 
86 
80 

87 
88 
88 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
40 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
50 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWASS — continued. 


Knives  and  forks,  coooe  handle,  with  bolster,  per  pair 
pairs... 


Knives: 

Batcher,  0-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster. .  .dos. . 

Carving,  and  forks,  cocoa  handle,  per  pair pairs . . 

Chopping, iron  handle dos.. 

Knives,  drawing,  C.  S.,  carpenters' : 

lO-inch dos.. 

12-inch do... 

Knives: 

Horseshoeing dos.. 

HonUng,  0-incta,  scorer,  ebony  handle,  with  bolster 
dos... 

Shoeanakere*.  sq  a  are  poi  n  t,  Xo.  3 dos . . 

Skinning,  6-incb,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster,  .do. . . 

Ladles, melting, 5-inch  bowl do... 

Latches,  thomb,  Roggen  pattern,  heavy do... 

Lead,  in  bars lbs.. 

Locks,  2  kevs : 

Closet, 34-inch, iron  bolt, dead dos.. 

Drawer, 2|  by  2 inches, iron do... 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  iron  bolt, 2  keys: 

Riin,4*inch dos.. 

Kim,4|-inch do... 

Rim,  5-inch do... 

Rim,  0-inch do... 

Mortise,  3|-irrh do... 

Locks,  pad,  brasn.  3.tambler,  2  keys  each,  assorted  com- 
binations on  each  shipping  order dos.. 


Mallets,  carpenters',  hickory,  ronnd,  0  by  4  inches do. . 


1 

5 


1«.«7« 


419 
136 

!• 

97 

8 


91 

ISA 

1 
3« 


800 

99 
31 


197 

136 

78 

99 
94 


m 

i 

a 

CO 


I 

Q 

s 


Point  of  delivOTy. 


Chicago. 


.000 
.068 
.074 
.091 
.10 

.77 
.88 

.44 
.99 


.90 

.50 
L85 

2.91 

3.20 


9.89 


2.44 


.99 

L02 


•2H 
.80 

.631 

.84 
.46 


1.48 

1.03 

9.98 

2.75 
3.43 
2.87 

3.13 

8.44 
L04 
2.28 
2.20 

3.57 
2.06 
2.27 
4.05 
3.96 

1.25 


.07 
.061 

.13 

.86 
L87 

.44 

.53 


.92 

3.15 
3.45 


2.00 
2.89 


1.50 
2.20 
2.37 

.55 

1.40 

1.80 

1.93 

.24 
.39 

.04 

.85 

.48 
2.50 

L58 
1.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
9.06 


5.12 

1.70 
9.66 


2.18 
3.83 


1.44 


.08i 
.06} 
.0§ 


.71 
.83 

.41 


8.82 
8.08 


Z85 


.68 
1.00 


.83 


1.75 
L50 

2.29 

8.09 
2.88 
2.49 


L92 
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4UlverH$emeni  of  April  g,  1895,  forfumUhing  supplies,  etc, — ContiDuecI. 
at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

*  HARDWARE- Continued. 


• 

f 

o 

1 

• 

6 

1 

• 
• 

• 

1 

• 

Rowland  A.  Robbine. 

1 

• 

1 

« 

§ 

M 
% 

a 

S 

a 

Valentine  Storts. 

• 

o 
O 

1 

s 

• 

P 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or  New 
York. 

New  York. 

• 

Chicago. 

i 

.11 
.•8i 
.00} 

1.48 

.09J 

.08 
.60 

.48 
.40 

1 

1.50 
1.10 

i.ao 

.75 

• 

2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

. 

10 
11 
12 
13 

9.87 

8.00 

3.14 

8.27 

14 
15 

16 

»-••••••••• 

17 
18 

2.75 

1.79 

.50 

i.eo 

2.40 

2.76 
2.50 
2.25 

2.40 
2.50 
2.95 

19 
20 

■ 

21 

22 

23 

24 

..'7 
-•rf 

:m 
:i| 

■'■2 
Xi 

M 
45 

L60 
1.20 

2.15 

1.90 

36 
87 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 

6.20 
6.90 
5.70 
2.45 
4.40 

3.00 
4.00 

5.65 
6.27 
5.20 
2.31 
3.93 
14.00 

48 
49 

60 

51 
52 
53 
54 
66 
56 

I • 

HARDWARE CONTINUED. 

Abttract  of  propoiati  raetivad  and  eo*tracl»  aiearded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 
(Nan FIgnrM  In  Urge  type  daole  ntoa 


CLAsaHalT. 
HABDWiMB— ooutinued. 

I 

H«rrB 

LjfDid 

Simeon  B-Cnax. 

i 

u 

18 
!• 

1 

lf>ll«.  win,  *t>el.  per  100 

'cSllSg.Od lb... 

Cuing!  8d do- 

CulDK.IOd do... 

&"!?:™:::::;:::::S::: 

Bd do.. 

i3::::::::;::;:::;:;;S:: 

»d do.. 

Ie:;;:::;;;:;;:::!;: 

JSISS|:3;:.:::::;S:: 

FlnlaUng.  lOd do.. 

KalU,  botaeahoe,  perlOO 
^'S' lb. 

iSSS 

..■ss 

'     5 

1   s 

Ml 

S 

>o 

H> 
>0 

f 

9,IOO 

i,»oo 

••S8! 

ii.o«o 

■  ,«M 

1.T90 

% 

Is 

46 
IS 

aam 
im 

144 

j: 

r 

'.39 
.•» 

8.SO 

R.M 
8.1* 

S:!S 

1.84 

1.84 
1.74 

1.   » 

i:  9 

!;! 

1:: 

u 

:a|:°S 

.TO      .    S 

:s:l :.: 

.09       .    0 

:I8  :i,S 

.OS      .   o 

ill  A 
ill 'Is 

i 

l.M 

liu 

i;i 

i.ie 

l.U 

i.« 
liu 

l.W 

l.W 

liw 

2.15 
1.05 
1.80 

£.041 

liw 
\'.e» 

I'.N 
1.49 
1.30 
1.38 

i!ti 

1.04 
l.W 
2.U 
2.M 

'3 

1.7S 
1.T4 
l.M 

l!«4 
l.SS 

1.x 

Hi 

l.M 

i.»4 

So.7 do.. 

U 
25 

S! 

ao 

yaltajier  100  pmiBdai 

Wire,    ahlngle.     4d. 

Wire.  "wrooghV,"  ti. 

ataal Iba. 

Wire,     vrongbt.     Bd. 

»U*\ .......Iba. 

liiiKB!:;;;;;!;; 

011alaiwa,Wubita do.. 

^Sg;,               iba. 

3.ir 

9.a»    9.3* 

1.14i 

i.£e 

2.Mi 

!.Mi 

1.8* 
1.87 
l.TT 

1.M   ».0« 
l.*3    9.0* 
1.83  ll.S« 

i.*4 

1.841 
1.744 

1.05 

Z.04t 
1.041 

l.»4i 

i.04| 
iOii 
1.041 

u 

30 

S 

w 

2 
1 

2.'» 

.H 

SSbiJiriiiiaih ;.;... Vd": 

Kiibbor.A.|iich do.. 

BDbber.tlDoh do.. 

1 

1 

bSo  cbeck  vitb  thaea  blda. 
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advertisement  of  April  S,  1895 j  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARB--Continned. 


• 

u 
e8 

■ 
• 

»-9 

• 

m 

0 

• 

1 
3 

• 

• 

1 
& 

a 

I 

i 

• 

1 

• 

< 

1 

i 

OQ 

■ 

Clarence  £.  Dnrbor* 
row. 

• 

1 

• 

% 

■ 

6 

1 

< 

• 

• 

• 

t 

QQ 

1 

> 

•4 

id 

Point  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

i 

1 

J25 

1.89 
1.74 
1.64 
1.59 
1.74 
1.69 
1.49 
1.44 
1.34 
1.24 
1.24 
.99 
1.59 
1.49 
1.44 
2.09 
1.89 
1.74 

9.60 

4 

1 



9 

3 

A 

s 

\ 



A 



........ 

7 

g 

•••••    ••• 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

m       ...... 

16 

17 

......... 

18 

8.50 

12.00 

8.75 

11.00 

9.00 

R.OO 

8.50 
8.50 
8.50 

19 

1 
0.60  '      8.50 

9. 60         8.  SO 

20 
81 

8.75  , 

11.00          8.00 
8.75  ' 

28 
88 

2.19 

84 
25 

12.00 

9.00 

26 

1.89 

1 

87 

1.89 
1.79 

28 

29 

.06i 
.06 

ioel 
.o:i3 

.02 
.018 
.01 J 
.014 
.014 

30 

31 

.031 

1 

32 

.022'  .01 OA 

i 

38 

.02 

.017 

.016 

•Oli 

.014A 

.OI.*IA 

**     1 

34 

35 

36 

.016!   .OI.*tA 

1 

•••«•• 

37 

.45 

1  • 

.48 

.45 

38 

3.99 

6.11 

6.40 
5.09 
d.40 
d.OO 
d.40 
6.09 

39 
40 

' 

.09 
.12 
.09 
.12 
.09 
.13 
.09 

41 

.144 
.141 
•14* 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

790 


HARDWARE—CONTINUED. 


AhHraet  ofpropo$ali  rtoeived  and  ctminteU  awardea  %•  Chioago,  lU.,  under 

[NoTB.— FignrM  in  laife  type  deoote  r»tM 
HARDWARB-ContiiiiMd. 


I 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 
34 


35 
86 
87 
88 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


CLA8B  No.  17. 

HABDWABK— eoBttnaed. 


PAoklngyam  (cotton  waste) lbs. 

Paper  (Msorted),  per  quire: 

Bmery quires. 

Sand do.. 

Pencils,  carpenters* dos. 

Picks,  mill *i do.. 

Pinking  irons,  1-inch do . . 

Pipe,  iron : 

t-inch feet, 
•inch do., 
-inch do.. 

l^inch do. . 

l|-inch do.. 

2'inch do.. 

2|-inch do.. 

3-inch do. . 

Pipe,  lead,  medinm  weight,  per  pound : 

I'inch do.. 

1 -inch do. . 

I^-inch do. . 

li-inch do.. 

2-iuch do.. 

Planes,  fore,  2|4nch,  double-iron,  C.  S .No. 

Planes,  hollow  and  round  C.  S. : 

1-inch pain. 

li-inch : do.. 

Ij-inch do.. 

Planes  C.S.: 

Jack,  2|*inch,  double-iron No. 


Jointer,  2|'inch,  double-iron do. 


Planes,  match -plated : 

1-inch pairs.. 

1-inch do . . , 

Planes,  plow,  beech  wood,  screw-ttrm,  full  set  of  irons, 

C.S.,  with  handle No. 

Plane,  skew-rabbet : 

4-inch do... 

1-inch do... 

l^inch do.. 

Planes,  smooth,  2^-inch,  double-iron,  C.  S do. . 

Pliers,  C.  S.,  heavy : 

Flat-nosed,  7-inch dos. 

Kound-nose,  7-inch do.. 

End-cutting,  10-inch do. . . 


Punches: 

C.  S.,belt,todriTe,assortedfNoe.2,3, 4, 5,  andO.dos. . 

Conductors',  assorted  shapes  of  holes do. . . 

Kotary  spring.  4  tubes do . . . 


•8 


i 

I? 


914 

1 

7 


3,100 
4,900 
4,060 
1,990 
4,100 


900 


18ff 

no 

3*JA 

lOO 

44 


8 
9 


«8 


9ff 


6 
6 

!• 

1 

6 
14 

48 


5 
9 
ft 


9 

7 
8 


5 
t 

(3 


< 

« 

s 

t 

u 

g 

■ 

ji 

m 

^ 

a 

a 

8 

P4 

J 

*i 

oa 

1    ^ 

0 


O 


Point  of  dehvwy. 


Chicago. 


.00 


*14 


.49 


••394 
•9395 
.939A 
.0399 
.9399 
.79 
.371 

.31 
.31 

.40 

.64 

.27 
.93* 

.401 

.81 
.81 

1.97 

.9U 
.9li 
.914 
.97i 

.24i 

1.49 
1.49 

8.40 
8.40 

.39 

.47 
4.00 
4.05 
4.07 


.12 
.27 


.48 


.86 


.35 

.35 

.39 

.78 


1.00 

.58 

.58 

2.08 

.28 
.23 
.27 
.63 

3.75 

iioo' 


18 
18 


.46 

4.60 
6.75 
4.50 


99  A 


7.99 


.40 

4.65 
4.85 
4.25 


a  Steel. 


b  F.  o.  b.  cars. 


HARDWAKE^-CONXnnJED. 
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adrertisemenl  of  April  IS,  1895,  for  futnUhing  9uppli€9f  eto, — Continued. 

at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Oontinoed. 


• 

1 

• 

o 

1 

• 

i 

• 

a 

1 

• 

< 

1 

• 

4 

Cfi 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

• 

i 
1 

• 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

(♦) 

Chicago. 

i 

.06 

.08 

.09 

1 

.13 
.09 

.U 
.10 

2 
3 

1 

.21 
.16 

5 

•.9ff 

6 

7 

.44 

6.0161 
b.OlMI 

b.enri 

6.0358 

6.046 

6.069 

6.099 

6.19 

8 

- 

a.  0167 
a.  0185 
a. 0256 
a. 0338 
a.  0435 
a. 0686 
0.0671 
a.  114 

9 

10 

.......... 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 



.....  ...... 

' 1 

19 

20 

?1 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
82 

83 

34 

85 

36 

37 

38 

39 
40 

* 

41 

•••«•■•*•« 

42 

•"*••"*•*" 

43 
44 

4.40 

4.85 

46 
46 

3.97 

47 
48 

1 

* F.  o.  b.  cars, MoKeesport,  Pa.,  less  freight  to  Chicago;  will  pack  as  desired. 
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U 

I 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
0 
10 
1] 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 


29 
30 
31 
82 


84 

35 
36 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 

42 
48 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


AbBtract  of  proposaU  received  and  ooi^tracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continue<1. 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABDWABE — Continued. 


Pnnchee,  spring,  harness,  assorted,  6, 7,  and  8  tube. . .  .dos. 

Rasps,  horse : 

l4-inch do... 

16-inch do.. 

Rasps,  wood : 

Plat,  12inch do.. 

Flat,  141nch : do.. 

Half  ronnd,  12-inch do . . 

Half-round,  14-inch do.. 


Rivet  sets: 
No.2... 


No.  3. 


.do. 
.do. 


Rivets  and  bnrs,  copper,  No.  8: 

•inch lbs  . 

-inch do. 

[•inch —  do.., 

-inch do.., 

[-inch do.., 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  No.  8,  flat-bead : 

|-inoh do.. 

-inch do.. 

•inch do.. 

-inch do... 

-inch do... 

Rivets,  iron,  Ko.  8,  flat-head : 

A-inch do... 

l-inch - do.., 

X-inch do.. 

i-inoh do.. 

Rivets,  iron,  flat  heads : 

b;2inches do.. 

by  4  inches do . . 

>y  1|  inches do.. 

by  1|  inches do. . 

by  2  inches do.. 

by  24  inches do. 

by  3  inches do . 

by  34  inches do . . , 

by  4  Inches do. . 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  in  packages  of  1.000 : 

lOounce M. 

12onnce do.. 

16-oance do . . 

24-oanoe do.., 

32-ounce do... 

Roles,  boxwood,  2-foot.  4-fold,  f^U  brass  bound doz . , 


I 

e8 


s 

a 


8 

31 

35 
11 
Itl 
1S» 
6 

6 
6 


HO 
900 
300 

170 

30 
3A 
40 
II 
35 

90 
iiy 
3t» 
6il 

960 
ISO 
337 

SIO 
470 
A30 

SIO 
4AO 

aoo 
II 

7 
ilO 
Id 

3 
il7 


'2 

a 


» 


M 

u 

.a 
M 


S 


§ 

S 

i 

CO 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


1.67 


9.44 


3.15 


3.3M  ;  4. 38 
<J.36     2.57 


3.95 
9..30 
3.95 


1.10 

2.32 
1.10 

1.84 

.171 
.171 
.171 
.171 
.171 

,on\ 

,OHk 
.08i 
.08i 
•OS! 

.08i 

.00.1 
.053 
.053 

.034 
.034 
.039 
.039 
.039 
.039 
.039 
.039 
.039 

.07| 
.084  ! 
.099  ' 
.126  ' 
.16 
1.75 
1.75 
1.41 


3.53 
2.57 
3.53 


.063 
.06 
.051 
.051 

.048 

.048 

.0465 

.0465 

.0465 

.0465 

.0465 

.0465 

.0465 


1.84 

2.46 

3.41 
2.39 
3.32 
2.39 
3.32 

1.30 
1.30 


.1685 
.1685 
.16N5 
.1685 
.1685 


.!( 


.06 

.06| 

.07i 

.10 

.13 
1.85 
1.97 


a  In  5-ponnd  boxes. 
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advertisement  of  April  2y  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  oontraoU  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


• 

c 

d 

u 

• 

Clarence  E.   Durbor* 
row. 

• 

« 

s 

1 

• 

R.  A.  Bobbins. 

i 

• 
« 

a 

5 
a 

a 

Q 

i 

M 

• 
• 

Points  of  delivery. 

SS 

Chicago. 

Chicago 

or 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

61.60 

1 

4.00 
3.40 

5.70 
4.50 
4.50 

3.18 

4.40 
2.78 
3.83 
2.78 
3.83 

2.87 

2.85 

2.75 

2.71 

2 

3 

4 

1 

^ 

5 
6 

3.06 
2.58 
3.53 
2.58 
3.53 

1.30 
1.20 

4.20 

2.78 
2.63 
3.81 
3.50 
2.78 
2.63 
3.81 
3.59 

•  ••••                   a        • 

a.  87                  3-  76 

2.74 
3.60 
2.70 
3.70 

2.59 
3.42 
2.50 
3.42 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 



16 
17 

.18i 

.18 

.184 

.18 

.181 

1 

1 

18 
10 

1                         1 

20 

1 

21 

i 1 

22 
23 

i 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.031 
.034 

.0473 
.04i 
.03»«3 
.0383 

.03* 
.03i 

.034 
.03i 
.•'3J 

.03i 
.03J 
.03i 

.07 
.08 
.09 
.12 
.15 

29 

30 

31 

32 

.036 
.036 

.03* 
.03 
.03 
.03 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

.07 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.13^ 

42 

48 

1 

44 

45 

\ 

46 

1.85 

""•" 

47 

1 

48 
49 

b  JUo  sample. 
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AbBtract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago ,  III,^  under 

[N  on. —Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continaed. 


I 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 

18 
19 
20 
SI 
22 

23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
34 
85 
80 
37 
88 
89 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 

45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 

58 
54 


Class  No.  17. 
BABDWABB— eontinn^. 


Saw  blades,  batcher's  bow,  20-inch dos. 

Saw-sets: 

For  crosscut  saws do.. 

For  handsaws do.. 

Saws: 

Back  (or  tenon),  12-inch do.. 

Bracket do.. 

Buck,  framed,  complete,  30-inoh  blade do.. 

Saw,  oironlar: 

20-inch,  rip No. 

24  inch,  crosscut do.. 

20-inch,  crosscut do.. 

80-inch,  crosscut do.. 

50-inch,  rip do.. 

Saws,  crosscut,  tangs  riveted  on: 

0-foot do.. 

4|-foot,  one-man do.. 

Saws,  hand.  20-inch : 

0  to  8  points  to  the  inch dos. 

7  to  9  iH>ints  to  the  inch do.. 

8  to  10  points  to  the  inch do.. 

Saws: 

Keyhole,  12-inch  compass do.. 

Heat,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch do.. 

Rip,  28-inoh,  5  points do.. 

Scales: 

Batchers',  dial  fisoe,  spring  balance,  square  dish,  30-pound,  by  ounces No. 

Counter,  82-pound do.. 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  platform,  8  by  14  feet: 

4- ton do.. 

0-ton do-. 


I 


9 

8 
9 


1 
ST 


1 
4 
9 
9 
1 

146 


97 


94 
19 

16 

3 
IT 


1 
1 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  t,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  eUi. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


u 

0 

Q 

p4 


S 


CI 


u 

S. 
& 

m 


O 

U 
I 

0 
9 

o 


I 

d 
o 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.35 
3.35 

0.88 
9.88 
4.80 
6.45 
3.30 
.90 

7.24 
9.70 


4.49 

4.33 

6.50 

4.35 

4.37A 
5.85 

3.73 
6.27 
6.14 
7.90 
50.46 


9.11 

10.00 
12.15 

9.11 

10.00 
12.15 

9.11 

10.00 
12.15 


2.67 
1.49 

7.25 
8.50 

10.94 

11.00 
14.28 


2.00 


3.00 
10.00 


6.48 
6.70 


6.40 

10.80 

4.49 


3.69 
ff.99 

5.99 
7.79 

53.82 

1.31 


1.40 
6.40 

6.40 

I 

6.40 


2.20 
7.83 
7.57 

9.37 


3.10 
94M> 
6.00 

8.50 


Mew  York. 


4.25 


3.64 
6.13 
6.20 
7.70 
49.17 

.84 
1.32 

1.48 


9.75 
7.60 


9.75 
7.50 


9.75 
7.50 


1.50 

2.00 

2.60 

10.39 

13.25 

8.08 

8.50 

11.00 


2.75 


9.00 
7.00 


2.00 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


3.9« 

2.90 


5.46 


4.46 
4.68 


8.70 

a4.25 

6.25 

6.00 

6.23 

7.00 

7.92 

9.00 

50.68 

67.60 

1.29 


1.38 


7.34 

9.80 

10.35 

11.40 

7.34 

9.80 

10.36 

11.40 

7.34 

9.80 

10.36 

11.40 

1.57 
2.67 

7.82 
10.92 

8.36 
10.88 
11.95 
12.96 


Chicago. 


Chi.,  St.  L., 
N.Y..or 
Carlisle. 


4.80 

66.00 
90.00 


Chicago. 


3.95 

38.00 
69.O0 


« 

I 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

61 
62 

63 
64 


a  No  sample  with  this  bid. 


HAttDWABB— COSnsrED. 


Aittrmet  »f  fnyrt*U  rraimrf 


H  AiO)  W  A  KE  -0«c:  i»4 . 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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adveriUement  of  April  2,  1895  ^  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — ContiDued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


t  ■ 

ft 
ft 

»-9 

Clarence  E.  Darborrow. 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

1 

m 

1 

Rowla;nd  A.  Robbins. 

• 

1 

• 
• 

S 

»-9 

Geo.  G.  Linen. 

1 

1 

> 

• 

The  Henry  Sears  Co. 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

• 

i 

1.80 

4.90 
14.90 
9t.OO 
94.4IO 

1 

1 

2 

8 

-  -. 

4 

^^^^^^r . 

ft 

.15 

6 

1.65 
2.20 
2.40 
3.00 

.80 
1.18 
1.70 

&2.09 

1.87 
2.23 

e2.20 
e2.36 
e3.02 

.88 
1.20 
1.31 

3.79 

2.75 
2.80 
2.06 
1.96 
1.56 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

14 

• 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

.30 

.04) 

.04) 

.04? 

.04t 

.05) 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.10) 

.11 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.19 

.20 

.22) 

.23) 

.27 

.25 

.28) 

.38 

.45 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.07 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.00 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.15 
.17 
.18 
.20 
.21 
.24 
.23 
.26 
.33 
.41 

.04) 

.04A 

.04) 

.05    1 

.06) 

.077 

.066 

.04 

.04 

.041 

.043 

.049 

.07 

.06 

.067. 

.073 

.08 

.066 

.073 

.087 

.094 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.18 
.20 
.21 
23) 
.22} 
.25} 
.33 
.40) 

20 

^ 

21 

...*...**.. 

22 

23 

"' 

24 



26 

.07) 

.08 

.087 

.07) 

.08 

.09) 

.10) 

.11 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.14) 

.15) 

.17) 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.25) 

.25 

.28 

.36 

.44 

.    .  .           1 

26 

.••••.••.. 

27 

2R 

29 



30 

31 

t 

32 

83 

34 

86 

86 

87 

88 

......•••. 

89 

40 

' 

41 

42 

1 

.......... 

43 

1 

44 

' 

4ft 

•      •««••••• 

441 

47 

1 

48 

1 

1 

* 

b  To  be  delivered  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


c  Delivered  in  New  York. 
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HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 


Ahatraot  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
fi  A  BDWARE-Oontinned. 


CLA86  Ko.  17. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 

54 
55 
56 


Shears: 

Sheep,  half  bright,  5-inch  blade. 


.doz.. 


8-inch,  c.  s.,  trimmer's    straight,  fUl  sise, 
qoality aos.. 


Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted.  fh>nt  and  hind,  per  100 
pounds: 
No.O lbs.. 


Ko.  1 do... 


No.  2. 


% 


:3 


^^ 


doo 


8,050 


«....do...  9,aeo 


No.  3 do... 


Ko.4. 


do 


No.  5 do... 


No.  6......... do... 


Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  2 do... 


No.  3. 


do. 


Shoes,  ox,  forged,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  2 do. 

No.  3 do. 

No.  4 do., 


8,400 


4,900 


9,100 


ftOO 


TOO 


ffftO 


950 

I.IOO 

JOO 


! 


Point  of  delivery. 
Chicago. 


4.99 


2.94 
3.59 


a2.88 


a2.88 


a2.88 


a2.88 


a2.88 


a2.88 


#2.88 


a8.38 


a8.88 


7.90 
7.90 
7.90 


62.70 
ea.OG 


62.70 
eS.OO 


62.70 
03.00 


62.70 
e3.00 


62.70 
03.00 


62.70 
03.00 


62.70 
eS.OO 


3.20 
3.50 


3.20 
3.50 


8.50 
8.50 
8.50 


5.40 


2.16 
3.80 


a  Perkins  standard. 

6  Guaranteed  first  quality  forged  shoes. 


t  Perkins  patent  hammered  shoes. 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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odverHaement  of  April  2, 1895,  forfumUhing  9uppli€8,  etc, — Con  tinned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


0 
P 

I 


I 

< 

a 
el 

o 


I 

a 


6 

2 

I 

Q 


»4 


PointH  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


2.25 
8.00 
3.20 


4.50 


2.73 


2.73 


2.73 


2.73 


2.73 


2.73 


2.78 


Chicago  or  New  York. 


2.97 


4.90 
5.10 


2.69 
3.27 


3.23 


3.23 


9.00 
9.00 
ff.OO 


New  York. 


3.06 
3.24 


Chicago. 


9.00 

2.75 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 

2.75 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
9.60 
2.75 
8.10 
3.10 
3.10 

2.75 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 

2.75 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
9.00 
2.75 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 

2.75 
3.10 
8.10 
8.10 

3.00 

8.25 
8.60 
8.60 
3.60 
S.OO 
8.25 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 


ff.4ff 

6.70 
7.00 

3.90 

4.80 
2.40 
2.90 
1.72 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
66 
66 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Ahsiraci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago^  111,^  under  adrertisement 

of  April  Sf  1895  f  for  furnishing  suppUcSy  etc^^-Continnvd. 

[NOTB. — Fif^es  in  large  type  deDOto  rat«8  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— CoDtinned. 


I 

S 


3 

4 


6 


8 
9 
10 
11 
1^ 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARB — continued. 


•2 

CI 

53 


0 


Sieves,  iron  wire,  18-meeh.  tin 
frames doz. 

Spirit  levels,  with  plumb.  30- 
inch  ao£ . 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy 
doz. 

Squares : 

Bevel,  sliding  J,  lO-inch 

doz . 

Framing,   steel,  2  inches 
wide doz . 

Panel,  15-inch do.. 

Try,  4i-inch do. . 

Tiy,  74-inch do.. 

Try,  10-inch do.. 

Staples,  wronght-iron,3  inches 

long doz 

Steel,  cast,  bar: 

4  by  I  inch lbs. 

J  by  I  inch do . . 

I  by  3  inches do. . 

I  by  4  inches do. . 

f  by  1  inch do.. 

Steel,  cast,  octagon : 

^•inch do. . 

f-inch do. . 

1-inch do . . 

finch do.. 

i-inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

l^-inch do.. 

l^-inch do.. 

Steel,  oast,  square: 

i-inch do  . 

}-inch do.. 

|-inch do.. 

(•inch  ................do. . 

|-inch do.. 


39 


.2 


• 

M 

1 

9 

• 

& 

3 

o 

0 
.0 

• 

a 

W 

• 

« 

s 

•-5 

S 

w 

• 

17 


NO 
930 


i.e9 

2.87 
4.00 


.02i 


^ 


0 

Q 


«e 

0 

e 


Points  of  delivery. 


.084 
.06i{ 


.OSJ 0494 

.073 1  .0404 

.063 .0494 

.0«i '  .0404 

.05Ji '  .040: 


.ON| 
.0«| 

.OGi 

.05| 

.05| 

.05} 

.05| 

.OA3 

.08}' 
.06} 
.OOi 
.05} 
05} 


.0404 
.0494 

.0404 

.0494 

.0494 

.0494 

.0494 

.0494 

.0494 
.0494 
.0494 

.0494 


u 
o 

J0 

t 

O 


Chicago. 

Car- 
lisle. 

1.12 
3.13 

1.19 

1.73 
9.00 

5.20 
16.20 

........ 

i 

••«•••••    -     

1 

4.18 

:i.80 

.05 

1 

1 

1.47 
1.84 

•"•■•••• 

. 



.09  i 

i 

! i 

I 


.0897 

15 

.0724 

16 

.0824 

17 

.0624 

18 

.0724 

19 

.0524 

20 

.0724 

21 

.0524 

22 

.0624 

23 

.0524 

24 

.0924 
.  0724 
.  0524 
.0C74 
.0474 
.0024 
.  0422 
.0624 
.0422 
.0624 
.  0422 
.0624 
.0422 
.0624 
.0422 

.0924 
.0724 
.0724 
.0524 
.0671 
.0471 
.0621 
.0421 
.0624 
.0424 


2 
3 

4 
5 


0 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 


25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

;u 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


HAHDWAEE — CONTINUED. 


INo».— irigurea  io  Urf[e  lypa  ilEnatc  ntua  at  wl 

H  A  RD  W  A  R  E— CaBCinaefl. 


SImI,  DMt.  iqiutn : 


at-liirh.. 


1 

OH 

.OS]. MM   . 

4S«  ' 

osi 

.O.ll'.IMM   . 

400l 

OSi 

.09)'  MM  '. 

300  1 

OH 

.951 'mm  I. 

lool 

«U 

.•a)'.a4M  . 

by4iini)bM.d.j, 
byGlnchei..do. 
bjHliiebBB.do. 
byfllnebM..do. 

byllUch'es.do; 


ncillba',  p«r  paancl, 

Tuik  V.i  ranwinibruB 
heada,  n  pbolstere  ra' 


papera: 


lO-onBce do... 

12-aiiiic« do... 

rape  maaaurea,  15-foot. 


INT  95 — VOL  2 


■Hi  :S 


.•■SB!  . 

.ois» 
4ae  .0180 ' . 


..!«.<»,  5.  WW 
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HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 


Abitraot  of  proposala  received  and  contracte 

[NOTB. 

HAltDWARE— Continued. 


awarded  in  ChicagOf  III.,  umder 
— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 

38 
89 

40 
41 

42 
48 
44 

45 
46 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWABE— continued. 


Tape,  taper,  right-band : 

^•inch,  26  threads  to  the  inch No.. 

i-inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch do... 

A-iuch,  18  threads  to  tho  inch do . . . 

g-inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch do. . . 

/(•inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch do... 

1-inch,  14  threads  to  tho  inch do.. . 

^•inoh,  14  threads  to  the  inch do. . . 

|-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do... 

}-inoh,  12  threads  to  the  inch do. . . 

Tire  benders,  plain,  No.  I do. . . 

Tire  shrinkers do . . . 

Toe  calks,  steel : 

No.  1 lbs.. 

No.  2 do... 

No.  3 do... 

No.4 do... 

Tongs : 

Blacksmiths',  20<inch pairs. . 

Fire,  20-inch do... 

Traps,  with  chain : 

Beaver,  No.  4 No. . 

Mink,  No.  1 do, . . 

Trowels,  lOJ-inch : 

Brick do« . . 

Plastering do . .  . 

Tuyeres  ^tweer).  iron,  duck  s  ucst  pattern,  single 

Ifo.  2,  heavy — No. . 

Valves,  globe: 

^•inch do . . . 

)-mcn : do . . . 

1-inch do... 

l^-inch do . . . 

l^-lnoh do. . . 

2-inch do... 


•2 
c 

e 
cs 

■mi 
■*•* 

s 

a 


5 

9 

lO 

1« 

14 

« 
19 

tf 

3 
11 

l.:ioo 

1,400 

1,300 

lOO 


• 

M 

>> 

1 

s 

1 

^ 

S 

Harry  B. 

• 

< 

8 

1 

• 
• 

I 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


lOi 

lOi 

lOi 

12 

13i 

13i 

17 

17 

224 

041 
041 

041 


041 


'      3.30 
6.00 


.0377 
.04 15 


.0377  . 
.04 1 A 


.0377 
.04 15 


.0377 
.04 1 A 


3.45 
15.00 


.13 

.09 
.13 

.00 
.16 

.oo 

.17 
•lO 

.19 
.19 

.22 
.19 

.25 
.15 

.28 
.15 

.38 

.19 

3.95 

6.25 

4.75 

.039 


039 


.039 


.039 


b  No  sample. 


cPer  ponnd. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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adveriiaemeni  of  Jpril  f,  1895  ^  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

•    HARDWARB— Continued. 


• 

Q 

Simeon  H.  Crane. 

Aaltman    Taylor 
Machinery  Co. 

Clarence  £.  Dor- 
borrow. 

u 

S. 
Si 

• 

a 

1 

flS 

m 
a 

• 

1 

% 

a 

> 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

E 

p 

1 

1 

•••••••*••••••    ••••••••         •• 

2 
8 

1 

1 

.............. 

1 

1 

' 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

1 

1 


'                        '                        '                        1 

10 
11 

12 
13 

1                        '                        1 

I                                                                                                                                    * 

14 
15 

1 

1 
...1......... 

16 
17 

■ 

18 
19 



20 

3.75 
8.75 
4.50 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 
3.76 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 
22 

f 

23 
24 
25 
26 

""■•"•"         ••- 

27 
28 
29 
30 

1 

1 
1 

81 
32 
33 
34 

90 
15 

*31 
3.(M) 

" 

85 
86 
87 

88 

•  ..••••••••.•., .. — 

1 1 

89 

1 

1                       .. 

40 

r: ! 

41 

3.85 

3.93 
3.67 

42 

, 

43 
44 

1 

45 
46 

a. 18 
a. 243 
a.  324 
a. 504 
a.  702 
al.062 

1 

1 

.64 

.30 

.88 

.40 

1.12 

.54 

1.60 

.84 

2.20 

1.17 

3.20 

1.77 

.18 
.943 
.394 
.504 

.ro9 

1.069 

47 

48 
49 



50 
51 



52 
53 

54 
55 

56 
57 

68 

*To  be  Oneida  Conunonitj  "  Newhouse pattern'*  traps. 


aF.  o.  b.  cars. 


HABDWABE — CONTINUED. 
AUtr*€t  of  fnpcaaX,  neti<ni  m»d  tattrmtU  «mrrf«f  ja  Ckitt^,  III.,  mmiir 


Cuw  So.  IT. 


Taiw,  taper,  ri; ht-hand : 
iV-lBcb,  K  Ihrfad*  to  I 

A'iD'b-  leikrMdi  Id  I 

l-locb.  It  Ihnada  to  t 

i',-incb.  1C  Ibn-ad*  lol 

|-iiKb.  U  UmadalD  til 

/b-iBCh.  ■'  Ibnmdalo  t, 

I         l-tawb.  U  thmula  lo  I] 

f-iaeh.  t!  thrrailH  la  It 

Tire  bcndcn.  plaio.  No.  1. 
lire  •farinkrn 

Toe  calka,  atnl : 

Wo.  J 

Ko.3 

Ko.* 

Blaekimiiln',  aWnch.. 

(■Ire.  JU-inrb 

Trapa.  vitb  obaiu: 

B«iver.N(..« 

UiDk.Ko.l  

Timreln.  luiincb: 

Brick 

PlMterJDg 

TuTere»it«Mr).lroii.  ilnpk 

^''t'u'?" --  

1"" 

Mnrh 

Iflncb 


HAEDWABE — CONTINUED. 


advertiivmvmt  cf  April  S,  lS9o,  for  fvrnithSng  tnpplitt,  ti 
■t  vblcb  coDlncU  bate  beat  iiv>rded.] 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  111.,  under 

[NoTB — Figurea  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued.   . 


u 


1 

2 

a 

4 

3 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

:m 

85 
30 
37 
38 
30 
40 


41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Class  No.  17. 
BABDW  ABB— continued. 


^ises! 

BUcksmitlis',  solid  box,  50-pound,6<inoh  Jaw«  i>erpoand.No. 

Carpenters',  oval  slide,  4-inch  Jaw do. . 

Gnnnniths*,  parallel  fliers,  3|*inch  Jaw do. . 

Washers,  iron : 

For  |-lnch  bolt Ibs- 

For  y^-inch  bolt do . . 

Foriinoh  bolt do.. 

For  {•  inch  bo!  t do  - . 

Forl-inch  bolt do.. 

For  1-inch  bolt do . . 

Wedges,  wood  choppers',  solid  steel,  per  pound : 

5-pound No. 

0-pound do.. 

7-pound do.. 

Wire,  annealed : 

No.  12  gauge lbs. 

No.  14  gauge do.. 

No.  16  gauge do . . 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

No.  20  gauge do.. 

No.  24  gauge do.. 

No.  35  gauge do.. 

Wire,  brass : 

No.  6  gauge do.. 

No.  9  gauge do.. 

No.  12  gauge do.. 

No.  14  gauge do.. 

No.  1 5  gauge do . . 

Wire,  bright,  iron : 

No.  3  gauge do.. 

No.  6  gauge do.. 

No  7 gauge do.. 

No.  8  gauge do.. 

No.  10  gauge do.. 

No.  12  gauge do.. 

No.  18  gauge do . . 

Wire  cloth,  for  screens,  painted .sq. ft. 


Wire,  copper: 

No.4Kauge .......lbs.. 

No.  12  gauge do... 

No.  16  gauge do... 

No.  18  gauge do . . . 

No.  20  gauge do.., 

|-ineh do.., 

Wire,  two-point  barbed,  galvanised,  main  wires  not  larger  than 
12^  gauge;  barbs  not  larger  than  13^  gauge;  samples  in  one- 
rod  len^hs  required : 
For  hog  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to  exceed  3 
inches lbs.. 


For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to  exceed  5 
inches lbs. 


Wire-fence  staples,  l|-inch,  steel,  galvanised lbs . . 


•s 
1 

flS 

•a 


94 
5 

960 
930 
540 
OOO 
•SO 
340 

185 
19r 
176 

405 


965 
930 
390 
360 
155 

S7 
95 
99 
15 
90 

50 
SO 
15 
65 
550 
60 
90 
98,000 


lO 
lO 
37 

to 

90 
90 


VOvVOO 


600,000 


95,900 


a 


n 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


t0715 
2.33 


.0305 
.0345 
.0985 
.0108 

.018 
.018 

.0235 
.0235 
.0235 


«12.66 

d.an8 


.0140 
.0140 
.0140 
.0140 
.6164 

.oir 

.09I 
.0131 

.0131 


1.74 

ei.ro 

/1. 831 

9t.S7\ 

1.74 
«1.76 
/1.834 

gi.S7\ 

i.r7 

«1.70 

>i*.ooi 


^ 


.051 

.04* 

.034 

.02| 

.02 

.02 

.0224 
.0224 
.0224 


a  6-inch  Jaw  to  weigh  about  100  pounds. 

e  6-inch  Jaw. 

e  St.  Paul  delivery. 


b  Per  pound. 

d  50  pounds ;  4|^-inch  Jaw. 

/Kansas  City  delivery. 


HAKDWABE — CONTINUED. 
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adverUiement  of  April  t,  1895,  far  fumUking  $upplie8,  eio, — Continued, 
at  whicb  oontoacta  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWAKS— Continaed. 


I 


I 


« 

a 

-a 


Pointo  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


».07} 


.OS 

.044 

.036 

.023 

.010 

.019 


.0»i 
2.03 


.04 

.030 

.03 


•Oil 
.018 

.0215 
.0215 
.0215 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


ar.46 

9.38 
9.80 


Chicago. 


3.45 


.03| 
.091 
.091 


.016 
.010 


.03 
.031 
.036 
.07 

.141 
.142 
.142 
.142 
.142 

.016 
.016 
.016 
.010 
.01| 
.018 
.026 
.0134 


.0135 


1.83 
«1.03 
A2.02i 


1.83 
01.03 

1.83 
«1.03 
A2.0?4 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


As  stated 
below.      I ! 


.018 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

i2 

10 

11 

12 
13 

M 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
.  25 

.26 
.27 
.|28 
.129 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.133 

,^ 

.'35 
36 

.37 

,38 
30 

>40 


tl.90  41 
j2.02i  42 
ik2.17  43 
44 


il.90 

J2.024 

*2.17 

{1.85 

01.974 

A2.12 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


g  Omaha  aud  Souix  City  delivery.  h  Kansas  CUy.  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  delivery. 

%  F.  o.  b.  cars,  Chicago.  j  F.  o.  b.  cars,  St.  Paul. 

k  F.  o.  b.  cars,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City.  I  Chicago  delivery. 
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ElABDWARB CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicagOf  III,,  under  advertisement 

of  April  $f  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.-— Con  tinned. 

[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued . 


B 


1 

2 
3 


4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWABIB— continaed . 


Wire-fence  stretchers .  .No. 


Wrenches,  crooked,  malle- 
able iron : 

8-iuch doz.. 

10-inch do... 

12-inch .do. . . 

Wrenches,  screw,  black : 

8-inch *. doz. . 

10-inch do. . . 

12-inch do . . . 

15-inch do... 

AdditicncU  artieUa. 

Awls,  C.  S.,    shoemakers', 
assorted,  patent: 

Peg doz . 

Sewing do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  per  100 : 

by  11 No. 

by  If do. . 

by  6 do.. 

by  6§ do. . 

J  by  7 do.. 

y^uyl^ do.. 

Aby2 do.. 

Aby2* do.. 

VV  by  2f do.. 

f^  by  3 do . . 

A  by  34 do.. 

A  by  34 do.. 

^eby4 do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. . 

do.. 

do.. 

do . . 

do. . 

do. . 

•  ■  »  •    •   •  a^ft^/*   • 

do. . 

do. . 

do . . 

do.. 

.......do. . 

do.. 

do. . 

do.. 


•8 
1 

eS 


|by3l.... 

by4t... 

by  10.... 

by  12..., 

^,by2.... 
by2|,. 
.by  3... 

Ai'ysj.. 

,'<by4... 

by  1 

byU... 

by2 

by2i..., 
by  3.... 
by  34... 
by9.... 


189 


8 
4 


O 


i 

§ 

CO 


t 

0 

I 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.99 

.45 


a.03| 
a.03i 


.274 

.30 

.48 


.39  A 


1.49 
3.24 
1.78 
3.88 
2.08 

4.54 
3.58 

7.7H 


b.3^ 


a. 04 
a. 04 
a. 04 

1.50 

1.80 

2.10 

8.60 


.22 
.24 
.37 
.30 
.41 
.43 
.27 
.29 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.38 
.43 
.34 
.43 
.50 

.97 
.50 
.53 
.57 
.60 
.64 
.68 
.08 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.72 
1.22 


I 


i 


.32 

.33 

.35 

.39^ 

.34 

.43 

.49 

.82 

.94 

.46 

.50 

.54 

.574 

.61 

.5r 
.5r 
.5r 


.614  45 


.00 

.71 

1.24 


1 
2 
3 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 


.90 
.91 
.39 

.33i 
.35  I  21 
.364  22 
.24  23 
.26  I  24 
.28  I  25 
.994  26 
.304  27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


46 
47 
48 


a  Per  pound. 


b  F.  o.  b.  cars,  Chicago. 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL,  under  advertisement 
of  April  S,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  efc.—Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


£ 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABDWABB — continued. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

0 
10 


11 
12 
13 

15  1 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 


25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

30 

31 

32 
83 
34 

35 
36 


Additional  articles — 
Continued. 

Bolts,  can-iage,  per  100 : 

by  12 No.. 

by  14 do... 

by  16 do... 

by  4 do. .. 

by  5 do... 

by  6 do. .. 

by  7 do... 

by  8 do... 

by  6 do... 

^  by  8 do... 

Bolts,  RquM«head,  and 
nut,  per  100: 

iby5 No.. 

I  by  6 do... 

W  by  7 do... 

Bolts,  tire,  per  100 : 

"  by2i No.. 

2 do...' 

Brushes :  i 

Badger,    flat  2- 

inch doz..! 

Color, 2-inch  do 


iKH,  ur 


Paint,  sash,  round, 
No.  g,  full   size 
dozen.. 


Paint,  flat,  4inoh 
dozen.. 


Paint,  flat,  6-inch 

dozen.. 

Varnish,  flat,  Clin- 
ton, No.  6  ..doz.. 
Hair     clippers 
pair.. 


Handles,  awl, patent: 

Peg doz. 

Sewing do.. 


'9 

9 


-a 


300 
ilOO 
*JOO 
*JOO 
ilOO 
900I 
'JOO| 
90O 
300| 
*lO0 


300 
300 

600 

8oo; 


1-9 


a 


n 


• 

'U 

• 

6 

1 

a 

J.  Parkhurst. 

a 

m 

• 
• 

red.  E.  Maus. 

cme  White  L< 
and  Color  Co. 

M 

1 

a 

1 

a 

m 

.a 

• 

s. 

• 
• 

a 

• 

.a 

1 

• 
• 

09 

•^ 

Q 

fe    ^ 

> 

H 

H3 

p; 

^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


il 


1.40 
1.57 
1.74 
1.18 
1.30 
1.43 
1.57 
1.70 
9.09 
3.37 


.43i! 
.46A' 
.597; 

.15i 
.19 


1.53 
1.72 
1.01 
1.27 
1.42 
1.57 
1.72 
1.87 
2.65 
3.07 


1.50 
1.07 
1.85 
1.27 
1.41 


1.53,., 

1.7l|. 

1.90,. 

1.27!.. 

1.42.. 


1.54  ,1.57 
1.67  1.72 
1.80  ,1.87 
2.18  i2.65 
2.52  3.07 


1.48 
1.67 
1.84 

,  1.26. 

1.40 

1.53 

1.67 

.  1.80 
2.16 
2.52 


.41:  .46     .42 46 


.44   .50 
.57   .63 


.44, 

.58 


.156  .10  *  .16 
.19:  .19^  .19 
.2131  .20J   .16 


.49 
.63 


.16 
.19 
.20 


4.00 
4.00 


Calcimining.  .No. . 

Paint,  short  bris-  j 
tie,  beaver  tail  ! 
(6ofg,6of5).No. 


6 ! '....I.50 


1*J 

1 
3 

1 

•J7 


lO 
lO 


7.65 

8.35 


1.50 


4.00 


6.00 
3.60 
,2.88 
1.25 


.69 
1.09 


.35 
.37i 


98 


.40 

.40  I 


7.65 


4.00 
3.95 

17.00 
22.50 


16.50 
l&OO 


1.00 
2.00 

3.75 

4.00 
6.50 

9.00 


69 

77 


.95   .95 

.851.00 
1.20 
1.50 


M 

B 


1.70 
1.20 
2.20 
3.00 


1  00 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


*1 
12 

,13 

■I  14 

.;  15 

.1  16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
25 

28 
27 
28 

20 

30 

31 
32 
88 
34 

35 
36 


*  No  bid. 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Abatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARB-<;ontinued. 


s 


] 

2 
8 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
87 

38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Class  No.  17. 
BARDWABB — continued. 


Additional  artie^M— Continued. 

Hose,  ral>ber,  3-ply,  l^-inch,  with  couplings feet . . 

Iron,  bevel-edge,  |-inch,  for  wagon  boxes lbs. . 

Iroiijper  100  pounds : 

Flat-bar, i  by  I lbs.. 

Flat-bar,  {  bv  f do... 

Half-oval,  |  -  inch do . . . 

Half-oval,  {•inch do . . . 

Half-oval,  I-inch do . . . 

Bheet.  galvanized,  No.  26 do. . . 

Round,  /^inch do  .. 

Swede,  |  by  1  inch do.  ■ 

Swede,  I  by  2^  inches do. . . 

Knives : 

Butcher,  12-inch .' doz . . 

Com do... 

Nails,  per  100  pounds : 

Oxshoe,No.4 lbs.. 

Horseshoe,  No.  4 do. .  - 

Horseshoe,  No.  5. .' do. . . 

Horseshoe,  No.  9 do... 

Nozzles,  hose,  for  l^-inoh  pipe No. . 

Nuts,  iron,  square : 

For  fincn  bolt lbs.. 

For  /finch  bolt do. . . 

Rivets,  and  burs,  copper,  |-inch,  No.  8 do. . . 

Rivets,  iron,  oval  lieaa : 

iby2 lbs.. 

iby3J do... 

Shears,  trunmers.  tailors',  bent,  12-inch doz. . 

Spoke  pointers No. . 

Steel,  per  100  pounds : 

For  sleigh  shoes  (1,000  pounds  2  by  §  iu.,  500  pounds 
U  by  I  in.) lbs.. 

Cast,  round  (50  pounds  4  in., 50  pounds  f  in do. . . 

Tacks,  upholsterers',  3oz papers. . 

Vise,  blacksmiths',  solid  box,  100  pounds No. . 

Washers,  iron : 

For  f -inch  bolt lbs.. 

For  Y^-inch  bolt do .  - . 

Wire,  fence,  galvanized do . . . 


I 


lOO 

i,ooo 

lOO 
lOO 
900 
900 
I.SIOO 
900 
lOO 

400 

a* 
3 

lOO 
lOO 

•2 

60 
AO 
30 

lO 

3A 

3 

5 


I,500 

lOO 

60 


40 

f  30,000 


I 


n 

•s 

a 

> 

2 

cw 

a 

*-9 

CO 

H3 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.00 
.021 


.0165 

1.35 
1.35 
1.70 
1.45 
L45 


7.58 

1.38 
2.75 


.1685 


.Oli 

.0985 

.0365 


8.95 
/.56 


1.83 
cl.93 
p2.02i 


1.40 
6.25 


7.75 


.15 

.134 


*  No  bid. 
a  Per  dozen. 
h  Perpound. 
e  St.  Fanl  delivery. 


1  To  be  purchased  in  open  market, 
d  Kansas  City  delivery 
e  Omaha  or  Sioux  City  delivery. 
/  No  sample. 


HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 
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adverii9ement  of  April  i,  1895,  far  furnishing  SMppliea,  etc. — Continued. 
At  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continaed. 


• 

i 

• 

• 

1 

flS 

Chaa.  A.  Kimbark. 

§2 

11 

Geo.  H.  Chatillon. 

• 

1 

s 

1 

• 
H 

1 

« 

a 
S 
a 

-a 

■ 

6 
1 

B 
S 

0 

• 

o 
O 

u 

a 
o 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

Chicago. 

As  stated. 

New  York. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

iz; 

1 

.016 

1.35 
1..15 

i.ro 

1.45 
1.45 
3.00 

.01} 

.03 

.0274 

2 
8 

'  'I 

4 

1 

#••••••••*•• 

5 

i 

0 

1 1        .' 

.......... 

7 

t 

8 
9 

1                      .     ... 

1    '     "      '  . 

10 

1 

11 

.......... 

12 

8.40 
1.95 

6.121 

1 

14.00 
11  25 

5.60 

13 

14 
15 

M.iUI 

1 

.20 

.20 

.12 

.083 

.10 

.081 

16 
17 

8.50 
8.50 

6.124;      8.50 
b .  08{,       M./MI 

1 

18 

1 

19 

6.08 

8.50 

'       ..J 
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23 
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' 
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25 
26 
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1 
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.03] 

9.10 

1 
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r 

i 

7.65 

1 

5.74 
6.79 

8.6b 

8.10 
4.40 

1.34 
4.94 

.36 

.34 

6.75 

.018 
.06^ 
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31 

1.35 

.. 

32 
33 
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34 
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35 

6.0715 

.018 
.05 

1.74 
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7.50 

n7.46 

6.60 

36 
37 

.02 
.09 
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39 

'  ""m".55 

il.67J 

jl.82 

/tl.OO 

<2.02i 

m2.17 
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41 
42 
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o  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  or  Sioax  City. 
A  F.  o.  b. ,  Chicago.    No.  9. 
%  F.  o.  b.,  St.  Paul.    No.  9. 

j  K.  o.  b.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  or  Sioax  City. 
No.  9. 


i  F.  o.  b.,  Chicago.    No.  12. 
iF.o.b.,  St.Paul.    No.  12. 
m  F.  o.  b.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  or  Sioax  City. 
No.  12. 
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MEDICAL   SUPPLIES. 


Ahatraoi  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago^  III,,  under 

[NoTB.— Figure*  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


MEDICINES. 

Acids : 

1  Acetic,  o«p.|  in  R«onnce  bottles •*•••••.«..•••.•• ou.. 

2  Arseniona.in  l-onnce bottles do... 

3  Benzoic, in 4-oancc  bottles do... 

4  Boracic,  powdered,  in  4  ounce  Itottlos do. . . 

6  Carbolic,  pare,  crystallized,  in  8-ounce  bottles do. . . 

6  Citric,  in  8-ounce' bottles do. . . 

7  Gallic,  in  4-ounro  bottles do. . . 

8  Hydrocyanic,  dilnte,  in  lounce  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

9  Hydrochloric,  c.  p.,  in  8-oance  g.  a.  bottles do. . . 

10  Kitric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounoe  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

11  Phos.. dilute, IT. S. P..  in  8  ounce  g.s.  bottles do... 

12  Salicylic,  in  Sounce  bottles do... 

13  Sulphuric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

14  Sulphuric,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles lbs. . 

15  Tannic,  in  8-ounce  Iwttles ozs.. 

16  Tartaric,  powdered,  in  l-ponnd  bottles lbs . . 

Fluid  extracts: 

17  Berberis  aqnifolinm,  in  16-ounco  bottles lbs . . 

18  Belladonna,  in  4-onnco  bottles ozs . . 

19  Buchu,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. . 

20  Cannabis  indica,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

21  Caacara sagrada,  in  1  pound  bottles llis.. 

22  Ciraicifuga  (raceiuoMi),  in  4<oanc«  bottles ozs. . 

23  Cinchona  (with  aromatics),  in  1  -pound  bottles lbs . . 

24  Colchicum  seed,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

25  Ergot,  in  8-ounce  bottles do. . . 

26  Ginger,in  1-pound  bottles lbs.. 

27  Haniamelis,  in  1-pound  bottles do. . . 

28  ,  Hyoscyamns,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

29  Ipecac,  in  8-ounco  bottles do. . . 

30  Jaborandi, in  8-ounce  bottles do... 

31  Licorice, in  1-pound  bottles lbs.. 

32  Poke  root, in  1-pOund  bottles do... 

33  Rhubarb,  in  8-onnco  bottles ozs . . 

34  Sarsaparilla, in  l-i>ound  bottles lbs.. 

35  Seneka,  in  8-ounc«  bottlea ozs.. 

36  Senna, in  1-pound  bottles lbs.. 

37  Stillingia,  in  1-pound  bottles do . . . 

38  ITaraxacum, in  1-pound  bottles do... 

30  Valerian, in  1-pound  bottles do... 

40  Viburnum,  in  8-ouuce  bottles ozs . . 

41  Wild  cherry,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs . . 

Solid  extracts : 

42  Belladonna,  alcoholic,  in  l-onnce  jars ozs. . 

43  Cannabis  indica,  in  1-ounce  jars do. . . 

44  Coloc^ntb,  compound,  powdered,  in  8-onnce  bottles do  .. 

45  Gentian,  alcoholic,  in  1-ounce  jars do... 

46  fiyoscyaraus,  alcoholic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  l-onnce  Jars do. . . 

47  Lfcorice, in  paper do... 

48  Nux  vomica,  alcoholic,  powdered,  U.  S.  P.,  in  l-onnce  bot- 

tles  ozs.. 


473 

57 

140 

1,513 

3,353 

608 

174 

75 
973 
476 
606 
tf06 
393 

51 
334 

37 

5N 
356 
135 
153 
166 
73N 
160 

1,736 
366 
167 
344 
686 
456 
466 

61 
686 
556 
478 

74 
164 
133 

43 

1,396 

336 

37 
19 
96 
33 
18 
3,611 

31 


.31 

.037 

.103 

.04 

.210 

.356 

.048 


.052 

.40 

.36 

.336 

.46 

.025 

.255 

.17 
.16 
.10 
.09 
.115 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 
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O 

O 
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3 

I 


6 


> 
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s 

^ 
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i 
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Points  of  delivery. 
Chicago. 


014 


.04 

.044 

.03 

.01. 

.03| 

.04i 

.08 

.Ol) 

.01} 

.04| 

.01! 

.45 

.07i 

.30 

1.00 
1.05 

.75 

.05 

.75 

.041 

.05 

.061 

.75* 

.50 

.OU 

.16| 

.08^ 

.50 

.50 

.007^ 

.75 

.08  J 

.75 

.75 

.024 

.60 

.50 

.221 

.30 

.12 

.15 

.20 

.013 

.20 


.60 
.03| 
.60 
.04J3 
1.60 
.03 
.63 
.0318 
MM 
.63 
.98 
.03 
.11 
.66 
.96 
.36 
.04i 
.47 
•05 
.37 
.33 
.31 
.99 
.03S 
.48 

.131 

.16 

.OOi 

.10 

.101 

.03 

.lOi 


.56 


.76 
.06 
.40 


.04 

.054 

.74 

.38 

.044 

.14 

.064 

.34 

.50 

.04^ 

.60 

.054 

.56 

.46 

.50 

.75 

.04 


o 
O 

a 
H 


New  York. 


.014 


.05  J 


.39} 

.02 

.47 

.03 

.29 

.02  A 

.42 

.035 

.033 

.00 

.28 

.03 

.11 

.05 

.22i 

.34 

.04 

.024 

.06 

.39 

.36 

.31 

.395 

.02 

.02 

.04 
.18 
.09 
.10 
.11} 


.114 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


.36 
.034 


17 
18 
'  19 
.03}  20 
.29  21 
22 
23 
.034  24 

25 

26 

.24  27 
.021  28 
....^29 
.04  j  30 
.25  I  31 

32 

.021  33 
.29  I  34 

35 

I  36 

.32  I  37 
.29  38 
.42  39 
.022  ^ 
.20  41 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
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Abtirtict  ofpropoMU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HL,  under 

[Note.— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MBDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continaed. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— continued. 


MEDICINES— continned. 

Hypodermic  tablets : 

Apomorpbine,  bydrocblorate,  ^-gr.,  in  tubes  of  25.... tubes.. 

Atrouia,8nlpb..  rJlo'^M  ^n  tub€»  of  25 do... 

Cocaine,  byarocolorate,  ^gr..  in  tudesof  25 do... 

Morphia i  gr.,  atropine,  ^{0  gr.,  in  tubes  of  25 do... 

Morphia, sulph.,  i  gr.eacu,  in  tubes  of  25 do... 

Nitroglycerin,  xio-gr..  in  tubes  of  25 '. do...' 

'         Pilocarpine,  hyarocolorate,  igr.,  in  tubes  of  25 do. . 

,  Oils: 

[         Anise.inl  onncebottles oss.. 

Castor,  cold-pressed,  in  32-ounce  bottles bottles . . 

Cinnamon  (cassia),  in  2-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

Cloves,  in  2-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Cod-liTer,in  Ipiiit  bottles bottles.. 

Crotoo,  in  1-ounce  bottles oss. . 

Cubebs,  in  4  -ounce  bottles do. . . 

Lemon. in  4-ouoce  bottles do... 

Linseed,  raw,  in  pint  bottles bottles. . 

Male  fern,  ethereal,  in  2-ounce  bottles oss. . 

Olive,  in  Ipint  bottles bottles.. 

Origanum,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs . . 

Peppermint,  in  4-ounce  bottles ots. . 

ISandal wood .  4-ouDce bot ties do... 

Sassafras,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs . . 

I         Turpentine,  in 32-ouuce Itcttles bottles.. 

puis: 

,         Aloes  and  asafetida,  U.  S.  P. ,  in  bottles  of  100 bottles . . 

i  Aloes  audroyrrh,  U.  S.  P., in  buttles  of  100 do... 

Aloes  andmasticU.  S. P.,in  bottles  ot  100 do... 

I         Camphor  and  opium  (camphor,  2  grains;  opium,  1  grain),  in 
bottles  of  100  each bottles.. 

Comp. cathartic,  in  bottles  of  500,  U.  S. P do... 

Iron  carbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100 do. . . 

Of  mercury  (green  iodide),  |  gram  each,  in  bottles  of  100. .  .do . . . 

Of  sulphate  of  quinine  (compressed  tablets,  3  grains  each),  in 

bottles  of  100 bottles.. 

Tinctures : 

Aconite,  rad.,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

Arnica,  in  32-ounoe  bottles bottles.. 

Belladonna,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

Cannabis  indica,in  8-ounce  bottles do... 

Cantharides,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Digitalis,  in  4-ounc>e  bottles do . . . 

Gelseminum,  in  4-ouDce  bottles '. do. . . 

Gentian,  Comp.,  in  l-i>ound  bottles lbs. . 

Guaiac, ammoniated,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

Iodine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles lbs . . 

Chloride  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

Myrrh,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

Nux  VomicA,  in  8-ouuce bottles do. . . 

Opium,  camphorated,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1  pound  bottles lbs. . 

Opium. U.S. P.  (laudanum), in  1-pound  bottles do... 

Opium,  deodorized,  in  8-ounce  bottles oz^. . 

Veratrum  viride,  in  4-oniice  bottles do . . . 


•8 
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110 

1641 


909 
390 
lft4 
163 

76 

1,333 

105 

368 

3,188 

36 

168 

168 

650 

139 

1,394 

338 

383 

340 

141 

880 

161 
167 
139 

363 
438 
354 
409 

919 

1,303 
409 
644 
330 
330 
808 
356 
491 
936 
159 
168 
568 
930 
676 
375 

1,144 
360 


o 


§ 


5 
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Point  of  delivery. 
Chicago. 


.14 
.37 
.13 
.06 
.30 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.20 


.20 
.25 
.13 
.08 
.87 
.28 


.05 
.72 
.04 
.05 
.06 
.04 
.05 
.33 
.04 
.75 
.45 
.05 
.05 
.35 
.40 
.04 
.051 


.06 

.037 

.095 

.06 

.045 

.032 
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Points  of  delivery. 


.11 

.04 

.131 

.07| 

.071 

.078 

.111 
.12 

.121 
.171 
.12 
.30 

.  Iua 


.07 
.02 
.07 
.04j 
.03 
.02 
1.3C 

.14 

.30 
.OH 

.o« 

.18 

.OH 

.11 

.08 

•13 

•  13i 

.14 

.30 

.13 

.95 

.40 

.16 

.08 
.00 
.12 

.15 
.40 
.00 
.07 

.25 

.03 

.75 

.03 

.03i 

.03 

.03 

.03i 

.95 

.03 

.75 

.40 

4>9i 

.09& 

.39 

.50 

.05 

.03 


Chicago. 


.05? 

.09J 

.lO 

.04| 

.03A 

.03i 

.78 


20 


.96 


.08| 

.02  1 

.07i 

.04; 

.02  i 

.02, 

.80 


07H 
07{j; 
.00 

,14^  I 


07i 
06| 


.02,«« 
.27 

.02i 

.02  A 

.012 

.02 

.23 

.02 

.62 

.324 

.02i 

.02 

.23J 

.57 

.04^ 

.02 


New  York. 


.021 

.50 

.02^ 

.03 

.0 


.031 

.24 

.02] 

.68 

.35 

.03| 

.02} 

.26 

.58 

.034 

.03| 
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.021 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI,,  under 

[Non.— FigarM  in  Xargt  cjpe  denote  mtes 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued.  i 
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MRDiciNKS— continned . 
Powdered- 
Aloes.  in8«onnoe  bottles ot. 

Capeicnm  (cayenne  pepper),  in  1 -pound  bottles lbs. 

Ipecac,  in8-ounco  bottles ^ ot. 

Jalap,  in  4-ounce  bottles do.. 

Licorice  root,  in  8<«unce  bottles do. . 

Opium,  in  8-onnco  bottles do. . 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  U.  S.  P.  (Dover's  powder),  in  8-oance  bottles. .  .do. . 

Rhubarb,  in 4*ounce bottles do.. 

Miscellaneous : 

Acetanilid do.. 

Alcohol,  in  32-ounce  bottles,  U.  8.  P bottles. 

Alum,  powdered,  in  l-poond  bottles lb . 

Ammonium : 

Bromide  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles o«. 

Carbonate  of,  in  8-onnce  bottles do. . 

Chloride  of,  pulvis,  in  1 -pound  bottles lbs. 

Amyl,  nitrite,  pearls  of  (5  drops  each),  in  bottles  of  25 bottles. 

Antimony  and  potassium,  tartrateof,  U.  S.  P.  (tartaremetic),  1-onnce bottles os. 

Antikamia do . . 

Antipyrine do.. 

Bismuth,  eubnitrate  of,  U.S. P.,  in  Bounce  bottles do.. 

Borax,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles Ibe. 

Bromine,  in  1-ounce  g.  s.  bottles oi. 

Orate : 

Blistering,  in  1-pound  tins do. . 

Resin,  in  1-pound  tins lbs. 

Simple,  in  1-pouud  tins do.. 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  8-ounce  bottles os. 

•    Chloral,  hydrate  of,  in  4-ounce  f^.  s.  bottles do.. 

C^lorodyne,  in  8-ounco  g.  s.  bottles do.. 

Chloroform,  purified,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles lbs. 

Cooculus  indicus o«. 

Cacao  butter,  in  1-pound  tins lbs. 

Collodion,  in  2-ounce  bottles    oi. 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  4-ounc3  bottles o«. 

Creosote,  beech  wood,  in  1-ounce  bottles do.. 

Digitalis  leaves,  in  1-ounce  packages do.. 

Ergotine,  tablets  of,  2-grain,  in  bottles  of  100 bottles. 

Ether,  sulphate,  stronger,  for  anesthesia,  in  1  -pound  tins lb. 

G-Iycerin,  pure,  in  1-pouna  bottles do.. 

Gum  arable,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles do. . 

Gum  asafetida,  in  tins os. 

Gum  camphor,  in  I-pound  tins .* lbs. 

Hydrogen,  peroxide do.. 

Iodine,  in  2-onnceg.  s.  bottles os. 

Iodoform,  in  4-ounce  bottles do . . 

Iron: 

Ammoniated  citrate  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles do.. 

Pyrophosphate,  in  4-ounce  bottles do.. 

Reduced,  in  1-onnce  bottles do . . 

Dried  sulphate  of,  c.  p.,  in  4-onnce  bottles do. . . 


1S« 
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Point  of  delivery. 
Chicago. 
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.79 
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.03 

.40 

.10 

.281 

.274 
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.044  t 
.014 


.01 
.20 
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.034 

.024 

.014 

.01 

.99 

.19 

.05 
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.064 
.034 
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AbBtract  of  proposaU  received  and  coniracU  awarded  in  ChioagOf  Til,,  under 

[NoTS.— Figures  in  large  ^rpe  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-ConUnued. 
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MBDIOAL  SUPPLIES— continned. 


MEDICINES — continued. 
Miscellaneous— continued : 

Iron  and  quinine,  soluble  oitrate  of,  in  4-ounce  bottles oz. . 

Lead,  ncetateof,  m  1-pound  bottles lbs.. 

Lithium,  carbonate,  in  1-ounce  bottles oa . . 

Lycopodium,  in  4-ounce  bottles do... 

Magneida : 

Carbonate,  in  4-ounce  papers do.  . 

Heavy  calcined,  in  4-onnco  liottles do... 

Sulphate  of,  in  lOponnd  tins lbs . . 

Mercury : 

Aramoniated  ( white  precipitate) o« . . 

With  clialk,  in  4-ounce  bottles do... 

Corrosive  chloride  of  (corrosive  sublimate),  in  4ounce  bottles do... 

Pill  of,  U.S.  P.  (blu(^  inafls),  in  1-pound  jars Ibs.. 

Mild  clilorido  of.  U.  S.  P.  (calomel),  in  4-ounce  bottles oz. . 

Red  oxide  of,  in  1-ounce  bottles do... 

Yellow  oxide  of,  in  1-ouuce  bottles do. . . 

Yellow  sulphate,  in  1-ouuce  bottles do... 

Morphia,  sulphate  6t\  in  jounce  bottles do. . . 

Ointment,  mercurial,  U.  a.  P.,  in  1-pound  pots lbs. . 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  IJ.  S.  P.  (citrine  ointment),  in  8-uunce  pots oz. . 

Oleate  of  mercury,  10  per  cent*  in  8-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Pepsin,  pure,  in  lounce  bottles do. .. 

Pepsin,  sac^h.,  in  4-ounce  bottles do... 

Petrolatum,  120°  F.,  light  colored,  in  1-pound  cans lbs. . 

Podophyllum,  resin  of,  in  1-otuice  lK>ttles oz.. 

Potassium : 

Acetate  of,  in  1-poiind  bottles lbs.. 

Bicarbon.,  in  1-pound  bottles do. . . 

Bitartrate of, powdered  (cream  of  tartar), in  1-pound  bottles do... 

Bromide  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles oz. . 

Caustic,  1-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Chlorate  of,  powdered,  i n  l-pound  bottles lbs . . 

Iodide  of,  in  1  pound  bottles do... 

l^itrate  of  (saltpeter),  powdered,  In  1-pound  bottles do... 

Permanganate  of,  in  2ounce  bottles oz. . 

And  sodium  tartrate  (roohelle  salt),  powdered,  in  Ipound  bottles lbs. . 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,  iul-ounco  bottles oz.. 

Salol,  in5-grain  tablets  (100  in  bottle) bottles.. 

Santonine, In  1-ounce  bottles oz. . 

Senna  leaves,  in  1  -pound  packages No. . 

Silver,  nitrate  of: 

Fused,  in  1-ounce  bottles oz . . 

In  crystals,  in  1-ounce  bottles - do. . . 

Sodium : ' 

Bicarbonate  of,  in  1 -pound  bottles lbs.. 

Bromide,  in  8-ounco  oottles oz . . 

Phosphate,  in  4-ounce  bottles do... 

Salicylate,  in  8  ounce  w.  m.  Itottles do. . . 

Solution  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent.  In  32-onnce  g.  s.  bottles bottles . . 

Solution,  arseniteof  potassa,  U. S. P.  (Fowler's  solution),  in  8^unce  bottles... oz.. 
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advertisement  of  April  S,  1895,  for  fumieking  8upplie$f  etc. — Continued. 

At  which  contraota  hare  b«en  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SX7PPLIES-Ck>ntinaed. 
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MEDICAL   SUPPLIES — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contr<ict«  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[Note — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rat«« 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— continued. 


MEDICINES— continued 

Miscellaneous— Continued. 
Solution : 

Iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury  (Donovan's  solu- 
tion), in8-ounce  bottles oz. . 

Snbsulphate  of  iron,  in  4*ounce  bottles do. . . 

SpiriU: 

Ammonia,  aromatic,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles, 

pounds 

Ether,  compound,  U.  S.  P.  (Hofltnan's  anodyne), 

in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles lbs.. 

Ether,  nitrous.  U.S.  P.  (sweet  spirits  of  niter), 

in  1-pound  g.  s.l>ottles lbs.. 

Lavender,  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1 -pound  bot- 
tles  r lbs.. 

Strychnia,  sulphate,  in  |-onnce  bottles. ok.. 

Sulphonal.  5-grain  tablets  (100  in  bottle).  ..bottles.. 

Sulphur,  wasned,  in  1 -pound  bottles lbs.. 

Sirup : 

Hypophos..  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  potash,  in 

l-pouiid  bottles lbs.. 

Iodide  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  I  -pound  bottles .  .do . . . 

Squill,  U.  S. P., in  1-pound  Dottles do... 

wild   cherry,   U.  S.  P.,  in  32cunce    bottles, 

bottles 

Tolu  balsam,  in  4-ounce  Jars ok.. 

Wine  colcbionm,  rad.,  in  1 -pound bottles lbs.. 

Zinc: 

Acetate  of,  in  2-ounce  bottles oz. . 

Oxide  of,  in  8-ouiice  bottles do. . . 

Phosphide,  in  I  ouuee  c.  a.  bottles do . . . 

Sulphate  of,  in  8-ouncel)ottles do. . . 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Aspirators No . . 

Atomizers,  C.  &  S.,  No.  5,  with  shield do. . . 

Atomizers,  band do. . . 

Bedpans do... 

Binaer's  boards : 

2*  by  12  inches pieces . . 

4  Dy  17 inches do...' 

Bougies,  flexible,  assorted  sizes No. . 

Breast  pumps do . . . 

Cases: 

Field,  operating do. . . 


Operating  (minor) do. . . 

Pocket do... 

Stomach  pump  and  tube do. . . 

Tooth  extracting do. . . 

Catheters,  g.  e.,  assorted  sizes do. . . 

Cupping  glasses,  assorted  sizes do... 

Lancet,  thumb do... 

Needles: 

Surgical,  assorted doz . . 

Upholsterers' No. . 

Obstetrical  forceps do. . . 

Powder  blower,  for  larynx do. . . 
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Point  of  delivery. 
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a  Double  bulb,  2.40. 
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adverti$ement  of  April  2, 1895,  far  fumUhing  supplies,  etc. — ContinaecL 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 
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MEDICAL   SUPPLIES — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HL,  under 

[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continned. 
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MBOICAL  SUPPUE8 — continued. 


IN8TRUMBNT8— continued . 
Probangs No. 


Scissors : 
4inoh. 


.do., 


6-inch do... 

Speculum : 

For,  the  ear do . . . 

For  the  rectum do. . . 

For  the  vagina,  glass do. . . 

Splints : 

Assorted doa. . 

Felt,  for pieces. . 

Sponge  holders  for  throat No. . 

Stethoscopes,  Camman's  double do. . . 

Syringes : 

Davidson's,  self  iivjector do. . . 

Ear.  glass do* . . 

Haro^mbber,  8onnce No. . 

Hypodermic do... 

Penis,  glass,  in  cases do. . . 

Vagina,  rubber «. do... 

Tongue  depressors do. . . 

Tourniquets,  field do. . 

Trusses: 

Double do... 


Single 


.do... 


Urinometers •• do. . . 

Uterine  dressing  forceps.  Emmet's do. . . 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's do. . . 


SURGICAL  DRB68INQ8,  ETC. 

Bags,  rubber,  2-quan«  for  hot  water 


.do. 


Bandages: 

KoTler,  unbleached  and  unsized,  assorted,  in  n  pasteboard  box— 1  dozen,  1  inch 
by  1  yard ;  2  dozen.  2  inches  by  3  yards:  2  dozen,  2}  inches  by  3  vards;  I  dozen^ 
3  inches  by  4  yards ,  ^  dozen,  3^  inches  by  5  yards ;  1  dozen.  4  inches  by  6  yards ; 
i  dozen,  4  inches  by  8  yards,  boxes No. . 

Roboer,  Esmarcb  s do. . . 

Suspensory , do... 

Cotton: 

Absorbent   « lbs.. 


Bats. 


No. 


Wadding sheet. 

Gauze,  antiseptic yds. 

Ligature :  • 

Catgut,  carbolized,  three  sizes,  1  yard  each,  in  bottles bottle. 


Silk , 08. 

Silver  wire oz. 
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adverti$ement  of  April  iy  1896 ,  for  furnishing  supplieSf  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  ooDtraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SXTPPLIES— Continned. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  cmitracis  awarded  in  Chicago,  111.,  under 

[KOTB.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continoed. 
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MEDICAL  8UPPUB8— continued. 


suBotCAL  DBsssiNoe— con  tinned. 
Lint: 

Picked Ibe.. 

Patent do... 

Oakum,  flne.-picked do. . . 

Oiled  Bilk, in  2y ard  pieces yds. . 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials doz. . . 

Pins: 

A  ssorted IMipers . . 

Safety,  three  sizes doz.. 

Plaster: 

Adhesive  (Desnoix),!  yard  in  abox yds.. 

Belladonna,  1  yard  in  a  tin do. . . 

Isinglass,  1  yard  in  a  tin do... 

Mustard,  4  yards  matin do... 

Of  i>aris,  in  5  pound  tins lbs.. 

Porous ; doz.. 

Kubber  (Mead's),  adhesive,  7  inches  wide,  in  1-yard  roUs.yds. . 
Rubber  sheeting,  white do. . . 

Sponge,  small,  in  strings  of  fifty strings . . 

Towels doz.. 

Tubes,mbber,drainage,  Kos.  1.2,  and  3 yds.. 

DISINFBCTAlfTS. 

Add,  (»rbolic  05  per  cent,  for  disinfection,  in  Impound  bottles. lbs. . 

Iron,  sulphate  of, commercial,  in  10-ponnd  wood  boxes do. . . 

Lime,  chloride,  in  5  and  10  pound  impervious  boxes do. . . 

Solution  sodium,  chlorinated,  Labarraquea ' bottles . . 

Sulphur,  in  roUs •. lbs.. 

HOSPFTAL  8TOBE8. 

Arrowroot,  Bermuda lbs.. 

Barley,  in  1-ponnd  packages do. . . 

Beef  extoust,  in  |-pound  packages do. . . 

Cinnamon,  ground,  in  8-onnce  w.  m.  bottles oz. . 

Cocoa,  in  tins lbs.. 

Cornstarch,  in  1-ponnd  packages do. . . 

Flaxseed: 

Whole do... 

Meal,  in  tins do... 

Gelatin do... 

Ginger,  ground,  in  8-ounce  bottles oz .  - 

Mustard, ground,  in  1-pound  tins lbs.. 

Soap: 

Carbolic,  good  quality,  for  medicinal  use do. . . 

Castile,  white do... 
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356 
195 
il96 
196 
375 

966 

1,756 

65 

756 

936 

1,646 
1,896 


8 

d 

9 

6 


5 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.43 
.lOi 


.04 
.04 


.40 
.28 

.14 
.031 

.4U 
.171 
.35 

1.00 


.12 


.04 


.02 
.12 
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advertiaement  of  April  2, 1895,  for  fumiahing  supplieSf  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 
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O 

a 

I 


s 

a 

i 

o 


a 
a 

0 


O 

d 


1^ 


cs 
O 


5 

« 


fc 
§ 


o 


I 


Chicago. 


.40 

.45 
.15 


.48 
.12 


.02) 
.09i 

.10 
.35 

.27 

.12 

.oas 

.40 
.22 
.30 


.ro 

2.50 


.08 


.15 
.Oli 

.05 

.06} 

.02J 


.18 
.07i 
1.48 
.Oli 
.40 
MM 

.031 

.2? 
.OU 

.11 

.11 


PolntB  of  delivery 


.40 

.14 


.50 


.40 
.98 

.lO 


New  York. 


•40 

.18 


.45 
.OM 
.08 
.07 
.51 
.48 
.lOi 
.12 

.09i 

.02i 

.lO 

.45 
.25 
.35 

:o2| 

.04} 

.42 

.19 

6.30 

«.37 

d.50 

1.10 

1.61 

1.85 

1.98 

2.21 

2.31 

2.55 

.14 


Chicago. 


.10 


.114 


a.02i 


.10 
.35 
.27 

.14 
.03 

.42 

.20 

&.80 


1.20 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


.40 
.lO 


.47i! 


.02i 


.26 


e.36 
.76 


.90 

•  Oil 
.05 

.20 
.09 


.21 


.18 
.87 


.19 


.01) 


.09| 
.03l 

.94  I 
.Oli 

.25 


.19 


.15 


1.50 


.48 


u 
% 

a 

0 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 


32 
33 
34 
85 
36 


87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 


a  Two  sixes  only. 


h  2-yard. 


c  l-yard. 


d|-yard. 
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Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL,  under 

f  Note.— Figures  in  l.irge  type  denote  rat«8 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 

62 
53 
64 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

nasiD8,  waah-hand No. . 

Blank  book,  half-bound  4  qnires do. . . 

Blowers  for  insect  powder do. . . 

UoxeH : 

Ointment,  impervious doz . . 

Powder do . . . 

CapMuleH,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4 boxes. . 

Corksorewd No.. 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  assorted,  Nos.  1  to  10 doz.. 

Dippers,  tin,  quart No. 

Dispensatory  of  United  States,  edition  of  1894 copies.. 

Droppers,  medicine No .  - 

Funnels,  glass.  8-onnce do. . . 

Funnels,  tin,  pint , do . . . 

Hones do... 

Insect  powder lbs.. 

Labels,  blank,  prescription,  gammed,  2  sizes hundred.. 

Measures: 

Graduated,  glass,  8-ounoe No.. 

Graduated,  glass,  4-ounoe do... 

Graduated,  glass,  minim do... 

Tin,  pint  and  quart do . . . 

Medicine  glasses,  |-ounce,  graduated doz. . 

Mortars  and  pestles : 

Wedgwood,  3|  to  8  incites No.. 

Glass,  4-inch do. . . 

Paper: 

Filtering,  round,  gray,  lOincli packages. . 

Litmus,  ulue  and  red,  in  boxcit  of  1  dozen  books boxes.. 

Wrapping quires . . 

Percolators,  glass,  ^-gallon No. . 

Pill  boxes.  §  paper,  i  turned  wood doz.. 

PllltUes,  5  to  10  inches No.. 

Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible do . . . 

Scales  and  weights,  prescription do. . . 

Spatulas : 

Three-inch do... 

Six-inch do... 

Spirit  lamps do . . . 

aPer  thousand.  e  Quart.  o  5-inch. 

frPint.  d3-lnch.  /8-inch. 


TO 


13 
170 

1,240 
1,030 

4ff 

9,100 

S6 

9,980 

19 

19 

lO 

360 

580 


no 

30 
30 
90 

60 

40 

45 

40 

900 


6 

1,000 

4 


6 
16 


80 
90 
17 
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adverlisement  of  April  2, 1895  y  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracU  have  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 
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6 
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• 

a 

5 

J  DO.  T.  Plummer. 

t 

• 

a 
u 

P 

s 

£ 

0 

• 

0 
0 

<^ 

•mm 

> 

• 

0 

• 
• 

.a 
0 

• 

0 
% 

1 

■ 

c 

PoinI 

A  of  delivc 

>ry. 

— 

% 

S 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

0 

.36 

.50 

.69 

.031 

.15 
.044 
a.70 

.08 

02i 
.u5 
^.OO 

.01 

.07 

.05 

.50 
.18 
.32 

.25 

.14 

.10 

6.09 

C.14 

.90 

d.95 

C.3A 

/.51 

.16 

.25 

.25 

.004 

.15 

.05 

.45 

11.00 
5.60 

.19 
.18 

.13 

.30 
.37 
.32 
.34 
.62 
.06 

*.05| 
.07 
.084 
.21 
.021 

.074 

5.49 
5.85 
.01 
.11 
.06 
.60 
.28 

1 

•••••>•••• 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

.04 

.032 

6 

7 

•OH 

1 

f                                             ( 

8 

. 

.07| 

.00 



0 

10 

.Oli 

.034 

•.•*.«•••• 

********** 

11 
12 

13 

5.50 

.014 

.07 

.06 

5.75 

5.50 
.01 



.01 

14 

:^4- 

.05 
.US 

15 
16 

17 

18 

.50 

10 

.18 

.18 

.934 

20 

****  .o«i 

.09 

.114 

;21 

.14 

.12 

.08 

.10 

21 

.191 
.14 

.14 

.14 

.09 

1.00 

d.36 

r.39 

/.51 

.18 

.20 

.30 

.00 

.104 

.12 

.1.34 

.15 

.164 

.55 

.04 

/i.;k6 
1.44 

i.61 
]1.70 
7.00 

12.25 

2.10 

3.00 

.15 
.20 
.13 

.20 

.14 

.19 

.15 

.22 
.50 

22 
23 

24 

1 

25 

i     

26 

....... ...1..... 

27 

.20 

28 

29 

!. 

30 

.19 

1 

31 
32 
33 

.10 

.22 

.......... 

.20 

34 

.9» 

^.22 

35 

1 

36 

.30 

....... ...|..>... .... 

i 

1 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

i"*"******' 

.  .;.■ 1 1 

43 

.55 

■ 

............ 

44 

12.75 

45 
46 

47 
48 

1 

).. ........ 

49 
50 

.14 
.20 
.19 

I 
1 

1 

.13 
.20 
.13 

.13 
.20 

51 
52 

53 

54 

oin  boxes  of  one-half  dozen  booka. 
A5-inoh. 


iOinob. 
j  8-inch. 


ifclO-inch. 
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56 

67 
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60 
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64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 


Abstract  of  propoaah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU,,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continaed. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 

Teitt  pellets,  for  urinalysis,  set  of,  in  glass  bottles bottles. 

Test  tabes,  3  to  7  inch neet. 

Thermometers : 

CUnical No. 

Mercurial do.. 

Spirit do.. 

Thread: 

Linen,  unbleached os. 

Cotton,  spools,  nssorted No. 

Tubes,  glass,  assorted  sizes gross. 

Twine,  f  coarse oz. 

Vials: 

|-ounce dos. 

l-onnce do.. 

2-onnce do.. 

4-oance do.. 

6-oiince .do. . 

Wax,  white,  in  paper oz . 

Wire  netting  for  splints.  No.  4 sq.  Hb. 


•8 
1 


a 

<y 


50 
30 

110 


3ff 

86 

93ft 

ft 

1,080 


990 
l,30O 

i,yoo 

l,6ftO 

1,080 

300 

Iftft 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continaed. 
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• 

. 

tt 

5 

s 

i 
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.3 

• 

1 

S 

mm 

> 

& 

o 

• 

• 

A^  . 

» 

s 

'^ 

IB 

o 
a 

o 

1 

6 

e 


» 


•| 


.08 
.74 


IS 
04 


ori 


Chicago. 


.02i 


Points  of  delivery. 


.40 
.05 

.50 


.14 
.35 

.06 

.04 

.60 

.09 


09 

OM 

12 

17 

19 

02 

05 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


.59 

.09 

.54 

.84 

.IS 

.90 

.09i 
.04 

.05 

.02i 

.02 

.084 

.09} 

.12 

.17 

.20 

.07} 

.06 


.05 


.09 

.to 

•  lOi 
.15 

.03 

.09 


.09t»« 
.09.V 

.loj 

.15 
.181 


New  York.    Iz; 


05 

.50 

.65 

.83 

.15 
.35 


.05 

.75 
.38 


55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

I  62 
63 
64 

,  65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

IN 

CHIC^aO,   ILL., 

UNDER  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  25,  1895, 

FOR 

ROSEBUD  AND  LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCIES. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  Ill.f  under  advertisement 

Brute 


[NoTB.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  rates 


BULLS. 


1 

E 
S5 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

Quantity  offered. 

5 

•«ia 

1 

9 

John  Bratt. 

W.  L.  Montgomery. 

2 

CC 

• 
• 

1 

« 

• 

s 

1 

TjOw«r  Bmle  A  irencv S.  Dak . . 

12 

lt» 

a44.95 

630.00  1       32.00 

85.00 

BREEDING  COWS. 


2 
8 

4 


Lower  Bmle  Agency. 


.S.Dak.. 


300 
200 
100 


300 

A 19. 99 

19.99 
ft  17. 99 

25.00 

624.00 

*  *          1 

r " 

MILCH  COWS,  WITH  CALVES  BY  SIDE. 


5 

Lower  Brole  Agency 

Rosebud  Agency 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

700 
700 
400 
800 
100 
700 
400 
400 
800 
200 
200 
100 

70O 

635.00 

96.19 

35.00 

n 

7 

8 

9 

n  24. 19 

10 

• 

11 

26.99 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 

900 
ilOO 

994.86 

OXEN. 


13 


Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak. . 


6 

6 

44.00 

45.00 

a  Fall-bred  Durham,  born  and  bred  north  of  south  line  of  Nebraska. 

6  Bom  and  bred  in  South  Dakota. 

c  Natives  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  (not  without  milch  cows). 

d  From  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota. 

e  Raised  and  bred  north  of  the  south  line  of  Nebraska. 

/Bom  and  bred  in  Iowa,  Minnesot-a,  and  South  Dakota. 

g  Well-bred  range  stock,  bred  up  to  either  Shorthorn  or  Hereford,  bora  and  raised  in  the  same 
latitude. 

h  Domesticated,  all  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  blood  Durham  shorthorn  stock  bora  and 
bred  north  of  south  line  of  Nebraska. 

i  In  ease  other  bids  for  Lower  Brule  are  not  accented. 

k  Natives  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 


FOE   FUENISHING   STOCK   CATTLE,  ETC. 
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of  Septaiiher  25 ^  1895,  for  fumUhinff  bulla,  cows,  maree,  and  oxen  for  Eosehud  and  Lower 
agencies. 


at  which  contzacts  have  been  awarded.] 


BULLS. 


M 
o 

1 


•3 

P4 


50.00 


g 

m 

a 

o 


6  28.00 


1 
s 

»-3 


(236.25 


• 

a 

M 

o 

o- 

§ 

© 

1 

• 

OP 

B 

a 

^ 

as 

A 

a 

o 

o 

t 

^ 

35.00 

31.00 

054.00 

a 


o 


pq 


BREEDrNQ  COWS. 


20.94 


1:23.00 


m25.25 
m24.25 


{24.00 


24.40 


<!22.75 


/23.81       flr2C49 


18.8d 


2 
3 

4 


MILCH  COWS,  WITH  CALVES  BY  SIDE. 


84.48 

t27.00 

234.00 

C33.79 
0  29.34 

/29.87 


9  26. 49 

5 

6 

1>33.25 

31.40 

7 

8 

"*i>32.25 
P34.25 

1 

9 

10 

r34.00 

«34.00 
0  29.50 

/29.87 

i7  26.49  , 

11 

12 

«31.40 

13 

p33.62 

14 
15 
16 

OXEN. 


C49.50 

(2  60.50 

45.00 

50.00 

13 



I  Bred  in  Sonth  Dakota  and  Iowa. 
mFrom  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Minnesota.    Range  cows  $1  per  head  less. 
n  In  case  no  part  of  above  bid  is  accepted. 

o  Good  range  cows  and  calves,  raised  and  bred  north  of  the  south  line  of  Nebraska. 
p  From  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illiuois,  or  Minnesota.    Kangecows  with  calves  $1  per  head 
less. 

3  Not  strictly  barnyard  stock  nor  common  range  stock;  domesticated  by  close  herding  in  summer 
kept  in  meadows  in  winter,  and  all  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  blood  Durham  shorthorn 
stock. 

r  Raised  in  South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

s  If  not  accepted  from  Lower  Brule  Agency. 


832 


PROPOSALS   BECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatract  of  propoaaU  received  and  contrade  awarded  in  Chicago ,  III,,  under  advertieement 

Brule 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
If  ARES,  60  PER  CENT  WITH  COLTS  BY  SIDE. 


• 

1 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
1 

& 
604 

i 
1 

9 

'i 

a 
>* 

m 

• 

a 

i 

a 
M 

• 

s 

• 

a 

c 

a 
J 

a 

9 

1 

• 

4 

i 

s 

• 

• 

1 

s 
5 

• 

> 

• 

1 

0* 

• 

% 

3 

M 

1 

Lower  Bmle  Agency, 
a  Dak  .  ..  7.      .. 

50.90 

(83.00 

2 

347 
347 
300 
300 
200 
200 
160 
150 

•••••••• 

603  00 

3 

1 



4 

3AO 

y  44.75 

y46.75 



5 

6 

HOC 

a64.00 



7 

1 

[ 

8 

..... 

1 

9 

10 

130 
100 
100 
100 



1 

11 

•49.90 

52.00 

»64.75.r.!! 

1 

12 

53.00 
54.00 

13 

1 

14 

100 
100 

1... 



15 

1 

1            ; 

16 

100 

t 

17 

94 

! 

yiilio 

.:::;:!!"":::i:"::'. 

*  ' 

18 

1      50 
50 

4!t.50 

49.50 

10 

20 

Rosebud  and  Lower 
Brule    Agency, 
ij.  Dak 

700 
1,096 
1.006 

400 
300 
200 
200 
100 

1 
1 

21 

1 

:::::::::  :::::j:::::;::!::::::'::::::::'i 

??. 

Rosebud  Agency, 
S.Dak..... 

1 

'       ' 

.••...*..... 

23 

HOC 

i 

f/ 49.75  66.00 

(83.00 

1 

1 
50.96 

24 

Rosebud  and  Lower 
Bmle    Agency, 
S.Dak 

25 

"139.00 
•n49.00 

ur49.00 
X59.00 

••93.00 

26 

.. 

27 

lAO 

^mM 

28 

100  t4»0 

20 

100 

100 

60 

700 
1,096 
1.006 

1 

30 

81 

1 

32 

1 

- 

33 

.. 

34 

1 

1 

1 

a  Bom  aud  raised  in  North  Nebraska. 
b  With  colte. 

d  From  Sooth  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa.  Illinois,  or  Minnesota. 
0  Raised  and  bred  north  of  the  south  lino  of  Nebraska. 
(  Without  oolts;  Western  raised  mares. 

u  Born  and  bred  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  Sooth  Dakota  and  Montana. 
V  $8  increase,  by  telej^am,  IVom  $49.80. 

«  With  w^ts**^  {  Natives  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

y  Well-graded  American  stock,  raised  north  of  the  south  line  of  Nebraska;  at  least  50  per  cent  to 
have  colts  by  their  sides.  • 

z  If  not  lowest,  will  deliver  at  Rosebud  at  same  price. 


FOE  FUBNI8HIN0  STOCK  CATTLE,  ETC. 
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of  SfgpiembtT  !^,  1895 ,  for  furnishing  hulls,  cows,  mares,  and  oxen  for  Boseoud  and  Lower 
agencies— ContinneA. 

•i  whleh  oontraote  hftve  been  sirarded.] 

MARES.  60  PER  CENT  WITH  COLTS  BY  SIDE. 


1 

6 
5 

• 

a 

1 

• 

1 

o 

• 

4 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

2 

N 

1 
1 

• 

M 

JO 

• 

1 

t 

§ 

n 

• 

n 

1 

Ha 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Joseph  Bellimen. 

• 

1 

«57.80 

a;50.00 

rI60.25 

1158.47 

«ff7.00 

62.60 

1 

a 

....... 

a 



4 

1 

.'"'-- 

5 

443.75 

d58.26 

^63.25 --*-*-* - 

>70.00 

6 

253.00 

7 

664.02 

* 

a 

, 

9 

1 

10 

d49.75 

'65.00 
'67.60 
'70.00 
'72.60 
'76.00 
'77.60 
'62.60 

11 

12 

1 

........ 

IS 

14 

*••*•••••• 

1 

16 

f 

16 

1        , , 

17 

> 

1 

1A 

I 

10 



»50.00 

.^ 

1 

•6».00 
19  61. 00 

91 1 



221 

957.80 

d59.26 

U67.00 

«67.50 

"70.00 
"66.66 
"62.60 

23 

24 

d&3.26 

'<«3.25 
1^3.00 

>75.00 

26 

20 

d  39.75'^  70. 66 

27 

\ 

d46.75''7^fin 

•  •••••  • 

28 

( 

'76.00 
'77.50 

?0 

80 

86.00 

81 

•59.  00 
"60.00 
'0  61.00 

! 

82 

83 

84 

1 

__  » 

1  Bom  and  bred  north  of  Platte  River,  Nebraska. 

4 Mares  without  colts.    All  bred  and  raised  on  White  Earth  Ranch,  North  Dakota,  from  imported 
ateUions  and  Eastern  mares  from  Northern  States ;  will  weigh  nearer  1,300  than  1,200  pounds. 

*  If  not  accepted,  will  famish  100  mares  at  Rosebud  at  $70. 

*  In  case  other  bids  for  Lower  Brale  and  Rosebad  are  not  accepted. 
'All  oar  own  breeding,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa. 

'Preference  to  be  ffiTon  for  delirery  at  Rosebud  Agency ;  mares  aooordinff  to  advertisement. 
*ProTidiug  this  bmng  the  lowest  average  bid  I  be  awarded  all  mares  for  Rosebud  also. 
>*From  Montana  ranges,  all  from  grades :  one-half  with  1806  colts,  or  their  colts  of  1800. 
"  From  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  northeastern  Nebraska,  and  are  not  range  stock. 
>*50  per' cent  to  be  with  their  own  colts  by  their  sides. 

"Mare  with  colt  by  her  aide,  with  penobsion  to  put  in  a  yearling  instead  of  a  ooltt  if  a  yearling, 
the  mare  not  necosssrily  the  mother. 
"If  not  accepted  at  Lower  Brule. 
>*Pioviding  this  being  the  lowest  average  bid  I  be  awarded  aU. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Abairacl  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atoarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under  adeertisemeni 

Lower  Brule 

[KoTE — Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratas 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


I 


2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 


12 
13 
U 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
92 
23 
24 
25 

26 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 


83 
84 

85 
86 


▲OBICnLTUBAL  IMPLRMElfrS  AND 
WAGONS. 


Axes,  assorted.  3}  to  4^  ponnds,  Yan- 
kee pattern,  inserted  steel,  bandied, 
packed  in  cases No.. 


Forks,  hay,  C.  S..  4  oral  tines,  6^-foot 
handles,  packed  in  cases No. . 

Harness,  double,  complete,  with  breech- 
ing, Conoord  hames;  l|-incb  doubled 
leather  traces seta.. 


Harrowsj  40- tooth,  |  by  10  Inches,  head- 
ed, with  drawbar  and  clevises. .  .No. 

Hoes,  sarden,  solid  shanks,  C.  S., 8-inch, 
number   

Plows,  breaking,  with  rolling  coulter, 
gauge  wheel,  and  extra  share : 
12*inch No. 

14-inch do.. 

Plows,  stirring.  C.  S.,  2-horse.  with  ex- 
tra share: 
12-inch No. 

14-inch do.. 


• 

i 

1 

•3 

^ 

S 

& 

1 

550 

A50 

550 

550 

547 

547 

550 

550 

550 

ff50 

100 

lOO 

175 

175 

100 

lOO 

175 

175 

a 

4» 

9 

B 

1 

m 

^ 

1 

& 

a 

S 

GO 

9 


•2 


t 

^ 

m 


i 


I 


To  be  delivered  in  Chicago. 


.54 
.57 


.S»4 


a.hll 
6.62{ 


17 


.54A 


4»A 

51| 

55 

.25 


.141 


14.75 
16.75 
16.90 
17.00 
17.15 
17.60 
17.75 


15.52 


aWith  No.  2  handles. 
5  With  Excelsior  handles. 
e  Handled, 
d  No.  20  collars. 


«  No.  30  collars. 
/No.  40  collars. 
pNo.  50  collars. 


J 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 
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of  September  25, 1896fforfumi9hing  agricullMrdl  implements,  wagon$,  etc,,  for  Bo$ebud  and 
agendee, 

«t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENT& 


1 

Hi 

! 

• 

g 

o 

r 

• 

Johnson. 

1 

• 

9 
J 

1 

6 

i 

1 

• 

a 

i 
i. 

1 

• 

1 

1 
•a 

£ 

^ 

• 

PQ 

< 

i 

• 

CO 

tt5 

tq 

§ 

(34          ^ 

1^ 

1 

oi 

s 

n 

• 

1 

i 

H9 

i 

• 

1 

-< 
^ 

o 

^          1 

^ 

1 

5 

• 

a 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  Chicago. 

£ 

C.48 

1 

2 

8 
i 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

.801 

10 

*••••* 

21.00 
23.50 

U.75 

17.47 
16.50 

d22.18 
•22.04 

/20.52 
p20.29 

17.72 

21.46 
20.36 

18.61 
14.87 

11 

12 

25.60 

15.26 

/21.96 

d20.09 

17.98 

18 

26.00 

p21.76 

•  20.86 

16.71 

U 

26.76 

d21.06 
•  20.92 
/20.86 
020.63 
d22.00 

/90.8I 

^20. 58 
d20.34 
•  20.21 

15 
16 
17 
18 

/20.15 

19 

•  21.96 

9 19. 92 

20 

/21.90 

dl8.01 

21 

p21.67 

•  17.87 

22 

d20.71 

/17.81 

23 

•  20.56 

(717.58 

24 

3.75 

3.85 

«   •  •   • 

25 

.171 

26 

J6.46 
X6.00 

7.15 

7.25 

7.00 

6.40 

7.50 

27 

28 

<6.50 

29 

i6.45 
A6.60 

7.60 

7.75 

7.60 

6.50 

7.60 

30 

31 

i7.15 

32 

M.0O 
16.60 

6.95 

6.00 
5.75 

7.00 

6.00 
6.60 

6.80 

83 

34 

M.0O 

6.8A 

6.00 

7.60 

6.60 

6.50 



36 

17.15 

6.76 

36 

A  Stirring  plows,  star  steel  or  soft  center  plows;  no  extra  share. 

i  Stirring  plows ;  if  with  extra  share,  but  with  doable  board. 

j  No  sample. 

Ic  Star  steel  or  soft  center  plow ;  no  extra  share. 

I  It  with  extra  share,  bat  with  doable  board. 
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WAGONS. 


Alfiract  of  propoaaU  r40$ived  oiui  contriioU  awarded  im  CMoaga,  I}f.,  undmr  a4v(9rU§^ 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  l«rge  type  denote  ntet 
WAGONS. 


^ 


2 

8 

i 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


▲QBICULTUBAL  IMPL£MBlfT8  AND   WA0OIfS--COntiniied. 


Wagons,  3  by  9  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  narrow  track,  i  feet  8  inohee,  hickory 

uuetrees,  bent  front  hounds No.. 

Spring  seats,  3by  0 do... 

Top  boxes,  3  by  9 do... 

Bows,  8  by  9 sets.. 

Covers,  3  by  9 No.. 

Waeons: 

^by  9  National  wroaght  tnbnlar  axles,  etc No.. 

8}  by  10  inch  thimble  slein,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8  inches,  hickory  axle- 
trees,  bent  front  hoonds No.. 

Spring  seats do... 

Wagons: 

2|by  10  National  wrought  steel  tubular  axles do... 

Yokes, ox, and  chains do... 


*200 

*200 
*200 
*200 

-aoo 


(♦) 


t350 
t350 

(t) 
f8 


*  For  Rosebud  Agency.  t  For  Lower  Brule  Agency. 

mBox  material,  yellow  poplar  sides,  with  Southern  pine  narrow  matohed  strips;  bottoms  with  hard- 
woodcleatej  tire,liby4:  round-edge  tire;  if  with  3  by  ft  inch  tire  add  $3.16  each  wagon;  terms,  net  cash. 

fiFor  waeons  with  gear  brakes  add  $1.50  to  price  or  wagons;  Holtne  wagons. 

0  To  be  standard  Mubum  wagons  and  to  haye  flat*iron  atrengthenij)g  bars  under  the  whole  length 
of  axles. 


WAGONS. 
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ment  of  September  £5, 1896 ^  for  fumxBhing  agricultural  implements,  etc, — Continued. 

ftt  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS. 


•s 


*906 
*900 
«900 


IMMI 


tSffO 
tSftO 


t3 


6 
•SO 


•*4 

3 


To  be  delivered  in  Chicago. 


9.6A 


3.A3 


42.85 

L15 

1.00 

.05 


43.85 
1.15 


88.19 
1.25 
1.42 

.33 


85.56 
1.25 


m31.05 

1.10 

1.20 

.85 


032.85 
1.10 


I 

H 
I 

3 


n82.20 

1.50 

1.70 

.50 


35.20 

n33.60 
1.50 

37.80 


& 


^ 


0  3O.9O 
l.dO 
1.50 

(P) 


03O.9O 
1.50 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 


7 
8 

9 
10 


p  To  be  pnrchased  flrom  F.  E.  Mans,  at  35  cents  each,  as  bows  offered  hereon  mean  only  with 
waffons,  wnich  the  lowest  bidder  on  bows  did  not  get. 

gTire ;  If  by  4  round-edge  tires,  axles  tmssed.  niclcory  donbletrees,  singletrees,  neck  yokes,  and 
sand  boards,  stay  chains,  I4*inch  lower  bed;  box  material,  yellow  poplar  sides,  with  Southern  pine 
narrow  matched  stripe,  bottoioa  with  hardwood  cleats;  if  with  3  by  |  inch  tire  add  $2.65  each  wagon; 
terms,  net  cash. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

IN 

nSTE^W'  YORK   CITY, 

UNDER  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  APRIL  2  AND  JULY  8,  1895. 
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PROPOSALS   RECKIVBD  AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abatraoi  of  proposaU  reoHved  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Kan.— Figures  in  Urge  tiyi>e  denote  rates 
BEAKS. 


I 


8 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 


Poijits  of  delivery. 


Colorado     River 

School Aris.. 

Fort  Mojave  Sohool, 

Ariaona 

PhoBnix    School. 

Ariaona 

San  Carlos  Agency, 

Ariaona 

Fort  Tama  School, 

California 

Chicago 111.. 

St.  Paul Minn.. 

Kansas     City     and 

Omaha 

St.  Louis Mo.. 

Albuquerque  School, 

New  Mexico 

Kavajo     Agency, 

Kew  Mexico 

KewYorkCity.K.Y. 


i 


I 

OP 


Potmdt. 
3,000 

5.000 

6,000 

2,000 

2.000 
327,490 
200.000 

327,490 
100,000 

5.009 

3,300 
327.400 


•2 
1 


9 

& 


Powub. 
3,000 

s,ooo 


3 
I 

§ 
5 


5.24 
4.99 


ft,000;3.49 
9,990 


9,000 


3.99 


5,900 

3,300 
390,000 


I 


s 


.04| 


.03i 


5.40 


6 


n 


I 


I 

-a 


0332 


I 


031 
,03| 

,03{ 


.031 


03 


,00 


I 

i 
I 


.04f4 
.0984 


COFFEE. 


14 

Albuquerque  School, 

Kew  Mexico 

KewYorkCity.K.Y.. 

3.700 
604,690 

a39.000 

&  100, 000 

132,000 

.20 

15 

ftOO,000 

.1819 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

...... 

25 

...... 

26 

...... 

..... 

**"l 

RICE. 


27 

Colorado   River 
School Aris.. 

Fort  Yuma  School, 
California 

1,200 

600 
123,212 

.251 
.24 

.  •  •  A. 

28 

29 

Chicago 111.. 

Albuquerque  Sohool, 

Kew  Mexico 

KewYorkCity.K.Y.. 

'■M 

80 
81 

1,000 

.05^ 

82 

123, 212 

193,000 

1'" 

•""*! 1 

88 
84 
85 
86 

a  39.000  pounds  only. 


b  100,000  pounds  only. 


FOR  BEANS,  OOFFBE,  ANB  RICE  FOB  TH£  INDIAN  SERVICE.      841 

adt€rti90met^t  of  April  B,  189S,  for  furnishinff  $upplie$,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  Service, 

at  whioh  contraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

BBAKS. 


0 
CO 


J 


9 
3 

I 


i 

s 

b 


•S 

n 

8 
o 


a 


0 


o 
H 

§ 


I 


<1 

S 

o 


i 


1 

2 
3 

4 

6 
6 
7 

8 
0 

10 

11 
12 
13 


,0369 


03i 


.031 


.0331 
.0839 


COFFEE 

• 

•  •••••  •• 

14 

.1770 

.1749 
.174 

1  _ ...  - 

.1924 
.1906 
.1897 
.1937 
.1821 

.1924 
.1920 
.1899 
.1890 
.1844 
.1817 
.1790 
.1747 
.1710 

!l7 

•  ••••••••'--  —  ---  —  - 

15 

.2049 
.2024 

.1845 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

RICE. 


27 

28 

20 

30 
81 

.0379 
.0376 
.0374 
.0444 
.0494 

.0304 
.0365 

.039 
.041 
.0415 

.0487 

.0397 

.0393 

3.69 

4.21 

.0879 

.04181 
.03981 

.0384 
.0373 

.0387 

.039 

.04 

.0358 

32 

33 
34 
35 
30 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ahatraot  of  propoaaU  reoeivftd  and  contrtiots  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under 


[Note.— Figures  in  large  typo  denote  rates 


SUGAR. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Point«  of  delivery. 


I 
s 

o 

9 

S 


Potmdi, 

Colorado  River  School Aris..        3,000 

San  Carlos  Agency Aris. .       41, 000 

Fort  Yuma  School. Cal..        3,500 

Chicago 111..  1,135,000 

St.  Paul Minn..       (a) 

Albuquerque  School N.Mez..        9,600 

NewYorkCity N.Y..  1,135,000 

Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City 1, 135, 000 

ib) 


i 

I 

I 


Poundt. 


.08^ 


9 

I 

Hi 


OB 

a 

I 


.07 


1,13A,000 


6.84 


0542 


s 

• 

H 

u 

I 


1 


.05 


0522 


t 


«.06 


TEA. 

10 

Colorado  River  School 

Fort  Yuma  School 

Chicago 

New  York  City 

Ariz.. 

Cal.. 

■  ■■••••••«  •  AAl  • • 

100 

100 

23,335 

23,335 

.411 
.40 

1 

11 

■ 

12 

.241 

a  •  •  w 

13 

93,300 

14 
15 
16 

a  Any  quantity. 


b  All,  or  any  part. 


FOB  SUGAB  AND  TEA. 
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adverii9ement  of  April  2y  1895 ,  for  fumUhing  supplies,  etc. — Continaed. 
at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

SUGAR. 


S 


s 


OB 

a 

s 

.a 

I 


4 

0 

.d 

o 
a 

<s 

b 

i 


s 

i 


I 

S 

OB 
P 

o 


^ 


o 

o 
H 


•So 


9 


> 


I 

a 


u 

s 


I 


i 


1 

2 
3 

i 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 


.0444 


0447 


.046 


046«i 


.0458 


.0444 


.051 


TEA. 

1 

10 

1 i 

11 

1 1 

12 

.22 
.21 

.m 

.20| 

.17J 
.24 

.24 
.23 
.22 
.20 

1 

.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 

'.2l{ 
.191 

1 1 

.2074 
.2284 
.2494 

.20) 
.109 

.19 

.283 

.258 

.198 
.222 
.231 

.21 
.20 

13 

14 
15 
18 

e  17o  sample;  granalated;  -in  doable  100  poonda  bags. 
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BLANKETS  AND   WOOLEN   AND   KNIT   GOODS. 


Jhstract  of  proposals  received  imd  contracts  awarded  in  2few  York  VHifff  mvtfer 

[KOTB.— Flgiini  Id  Iftrge  type  a«)M»  hit«s 
BLAKKBTS. 


Class  No.  1. 

blankets. 

[Bach  blanket  mast  be  plainly  marked  U.  S. 
I.  D.  in  letters  not  leas  than  4  inches 
high.] 


2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 
8 
9 


10 


52  by  76  inches,  indiso  blue,  for  single  beds, 
to  weigh  not  less  tnan  3  ponnds  each .  .Ko. . 

04  by  76  inches,  indieo  bine,  for  double  beds, 
to  weigh  not  less  than  4  pounds  each . . No. , 


62  by  76  inches,  scarlet,  for  single  beds,  to 
wtfgh  not  less  than  8  pounds  each  (for 
schools  oniv) No. 

64  by  76  inches,  scarlet,  for  double  beds,  to 
weigb  not  less  than  4  pounds  each  (for 
schools  only) No. 


•8 
I 

el 


S 

s 


P4 

I 

o 


•s 

eS 

3 


o 


QD 


I 

M 

Si 


2 

o 

O 
CO 


9,16& 


19.714 


497 


1,393 


Point  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

< 

1.10i 
1.59 

1.84i 
1.79 

1.19 
1.59 

1.84 
1.79 

al.26 
al.68 

e.416 
0.416 

e.4174 
0.4174 

• 

• 

0.47 
0.47 



WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 


11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
39 


Class  No.  2 — Woolen  and  knit  goods. 

Casaimero,  medium  weigbt,  dark  colors,  f , 
yards.. 


Flannel: 

Blue,  twilled. 


yds. 


Bed,  twilled. 


.do. 


9,37d 


79,308 


5S,970 


a  Or  will  furnish  the  blue  blankets,  any  sise  and  weight,  at  42  cent«  per  pound. 
6  Will  deliver  any  size  or  weight  required,  at  per  pound. 


BLANKETS  AND  WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 
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iu^«r/tMmf»<  0/  April  ^  XS9&,  forfwrmshimi  «if|y»2t«s,  eic.— Coatiaue4. 

ftt  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BLANKETS. 


>f 

1 

^ 

s 

• 

J 

^6 

5 

1 

_«j 

g 

n 

i 

& 

bj 

1 

« 

^ 

3 

I 

I 

I 


-3 


I 


■8 


! 

d 


.d 
H 


OB 

I 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chioaga 


0.8M 
e.3M 


Kew 
York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Kew  York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


New 
York. 


Chicago. 


9 


10 


WX)OLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 


.79 
.87 

.89 
.79 

d.SQ 

1 

1 
1 

1.15 

11 

■ 

12 

.87 

.79 

18 

.87 

.79 

14 

.87 

.93 

If 

.87 

.93 

It 

.79 

.98 

17 

.79 

.98 

18 

.79 

.93 

19 

.77 

.79 

29 

.77 

.84 

21 

.87 

.93 

92 

.68 

.79 

aa 

.95 

24 

.88 

26 

.88 

■^ 

26 

.88 

27 

.18 

.1886 

.1974 

.20 

.17J 
.18 

.161 

.1889 

28 

.21 

.2m 

29 
80 

.2r 

.SS 

81 

.931 

.1899 
.2039 

82 
33 

.18 

.1886 

■ ;  .1974 

.20 

.17i 
.18 

.161 
.22 

.2196 

.14 

.1889 

34 
36 

i 

.21 

.2096 

.23 

.2129 

1 

.18 

.36 

.2108 

80 

.191 

.1911 

87 

.91 

.1899 

80 

• 

.281 

.2089 

m 

o  Per  pound. 


d  BUck  and  blue. 
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WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUtf,  wmder 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


WOOLEN  AJTD  KNIT  OOODS-Continaed. 

• 

o 

o 

1      ^ 

• 

1 

a 

CO 

s 

• 

• 

u 
o 
S 

a 

Hi 

• 

• 

1 

H 

a 

• 

•2 

i 

< 

CLAR8  No.  2. 

i 

-«i 

•g 

6 

H 

"4 

ua 

M 

3 

ffl 

s 

• 

o 

WOOLIN  AMD  KMIT  OOOD6— OOD- 

t 

g 

o 

•j 

B 

a 

4 

tinoed. 

3 

a 

3 

P 

e 
H 

^ 

M 

,: 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago 

a 

1 

e 

t 

New  York. 

or 

& 

StLoois. 

Hoee,  assorted  sizes : 

Children's  woolen,  Nos.  5  to 

1 

0| doz.. 

887 

1.25 

a.99| 

1.04i 

1.19| 

1.16 

1.10 

2 

1.48 

1.124 

m*   JLV 

1.17 

8 

1.20 

.76 

1.121 

4 

.991 

L22 

1.2? 

5 

.991 

1.12| 

. 

1.30 

« 

Misses',  woolen,  Kos.  7  to 

1 

8i dos.. 

• 

1,314 

1.70 

1.754 

1.75] 

1.89i 

1.624     

1.60 

7 

2.19 

1.55 

1.60 

8 

1.44 

.95 

1.55 

.8 

1.684 

1.95 

1.70 

10 

1.93 

L97 

L80 

U 

1.93 

12 

Women's,  woolen,  Nos.  0  to 

10 do£.. 

l,89« 

2.37 

9.97 

2.394 

2.00 

1.70 

2.00 

2.02 

13 

w 

2.45 

1.87 

■ 

2.03 

2.40 

1.74 

14 

.     1.99 

2.40 

2.25 

1.74 

15 

2.42 

2.67 

L81 

18 

2.10 

2.60 

1.76 

17 

2.84 

18 

10 

20 

Misses',  cotton,  Nos.  7  to 
0...... dos.. 

1,933 

.74 

.79 

21 

22 

.79 

28 
24 

:^ 

28 

Women's,  cotton,  Nos.  84  to 
10 dos.. 

• 

1,995 

.85 
.81 

:^ 

36 

27 

.84 

.84 

28 

.89 

.88 

29 
80 

.98 
.90 

:St 

81 

.99 

82 

■ 

88 

84 

88 

Linsey,  plaid yds.. 

8#.390 

.0813 

80 

^^^v  ^^^m^  ^^ 

.0846 

' 

87 

.0659 

88 

.088 

80 

.091 

40 

Mittens,  woolen,  assorted  slses : 
Medium dos.. 

41 

905  '  2.05 

1.121 
1.421 

1.69 

L73 
L73 

42 

9^^^%W 

1.55 

43 

1.95 

1.65 

2.00 

44 

2.08 

L64 

1.71 

46 

2.00 

1.74 

46 

1.75 

1.85 

47 

2.30 

1.75 

48 

1.85 

40 

2.00 

50 

• 

61 

68 

68 

Boys  .•••.••••••• do... 

600 

1.40 
1.23 

1.19 

1.05 

64 

1.27 

.85 

65 

1.27 

1.87 

1.17 

66 

1.46 

57 

1.65 

68 

1.57 

A  Bine  mixed,  also  in  black. 
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advertUement  of  April  2,  1895,  for  fumUhing  8uppHe9f  cte.— Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Continaed 


lt«  .       1 

i6 

Mankato  Knittin 

6 

E 

• 
3 

a 

1 

d 

• 

1 

1 

• 
• 

1 

• 

I 

s 

3 

1 

• 

•0 

0 

& 

1 

6 

• 

H 

1 

0 

1 

1 

H 

s 
S 

i 

1 

2 

JB 

0 

CO 

S 

e 

• 

6 

1 

• 

u 
0 

> 

1 

6 

p. 
s 
'J} 

d 

0 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 

J 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

Chi. 
cago. 

Ne«r  York. 

i 

1.10 

1.12 

1.074 

1.10 

65 

1.05 

1.15 

1           1 

1       ! 
1 ' 

1 

1.25     1.324 

1.08 

1.124 

1.05 

1.24 

( 

2 

1.20 

.75 

1.624 

3 

1.35 

1.17 

4 

1.10 

1.25 

6 

2.10 

1.30 

1.83 

1.35 

2.15 

.924 

1.57 

6 

2.00 

1.55 

1.84 

1.374 

1.92' 

1.661 

7 

2.15 

1.50 

1.92 

2.45 

8 

1.65 

1.55 
1.75 

1.724 
1.60 

2.37| 
1.60 

9 
10 
U 

1.75 

1  ftn 

1.98 

2.  as 

2.00 
2.05 

2  47 
2.60 

2.374 
2.374 

12 

2.10     1.75 

1.99  1  2.36 



13 

2.£0 

1.97 

2.10     2.00 

2.25 

2.34 

2.05 

9 

14 

2.15 

2.14 

2.38  ,  1.98 

2.274 

2.36 

1.96 

15 

2.25 

1.82 
1.96 

2.03 

2.05 

1.95 

16 

17 

1.75 

18 

1.97  1 

19 

1.20 

.7192 

1.20 
1.30 

.93 
.97 

2.25 
2.75 

•••••• 

•••••••• 

20 

.00 

21 

1.50 

1.40 

22 

1.40 

1 

23 
24 

.92 

.85 

.881 

.724 
.77J 

.85 

1.04 

3.00 

26 

.90 

l.UO 

• 

.80 

26 

.77 

.80 

1.05 

27 

.85 

1.55 

28 

1.20 

1.10 
1.12 
1.19 
1.27 
1.30 

29 
30 
81 
32 
83 

1.60 

1 

84 

.0799 
.0849 



.051 
.07 

.0730 
.0704 

.09 

.0754 

.0994 
.0890 

.0840     .0879 

.0857  1 

35 

36 

.0874 

.0885 

.1019 

.0770 

.0860 

87 

.0804 

.0989 

.0788 

.0736 

.0875 

38 

.0899 

.0888 

39 

.101 

• 

40 

61.85 
62.00 

1.40 
1.60 

1.624 
1.85 

2.45 
2.20 

2.00 
1.70 

1.75 

41 

1.844 

42 

62.00 

1.35 

2.00 

2.25 

1.95 

, 

1.45 

48 

61.25 

1.65 

2.  SO 

1.95 

1.674 

44 

62.00 

1.50 

2.40 

1.974 

2.30    46 

62.25 

2.00    46 

cl.  00 

47 

cl.26 

48 

el.  50 

49 

cl.75 

60 

cl.75 

51 

02.00 

52 

.90 
1.20 

1.15 

i.m 

1.00 
1.35 

2.10 
1.60 

1.40 
1.10 

L40 
1.624 

53 

54 

1.40 

1.10^ 

1.35 

1.62 

1.50 

1.36  !65 

1.45 

1.12| 

56 

1.55 

57 

1.75 

58 

6  Men's. 


e  Ladies'. 
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Woolen  and  knit  goods — continued. 


Ahatraci  of  proposals  received  and  coniracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjff  under 

[NoTB.— Fignie*  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Contlnaed. 


u 

I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
« 


7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
18 
14 
li 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
26 


Class  No.  2. 

woolen  and  knit  goods— 
continued . 


Scarfs,  knit: 

Small doE.. 


Shawls,  ^,  good  weight, 
hlaok  mizM  and  brown 
mixed,  high  colored  and 
tartan  plaid No.. 


■i 

1 
I 

9 
& 


169 
17,181 


Skirts,  halmoral do . , 


Socks,  assorted  sises : 

Boys',  woolen,  Nos.  8  to  0 
dozen.. 


IO,9ff3 


1,598 


I 

1 

3 


1 

Co. 

• 

• 

1 

«> 

1 

• 

1 

6 

I 

• 

1 
s 

1 

•3 

s 

OP 

1 
1 

a 

» 

.  P 

^ 

p 

:4 

•<1 

2.00 
2.55 

4.50 


.85 
.85 
1.00 
LOO 
a(1.00 
1.08 
1.08 
1.04 

U.io 

.42 
.60 
.75 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 

Chi- 
cage. 

V 

1.85 
2.85 

4.121 
5.12{ 

1.10 

2.121 
4.25 

1.46i 

L40 

9.99i 

1.95 
2.58 
8.21 
4.87 
5.41 

2.05 
2.98 

.95 
1.20 
1.50 
1.80 

i*.49i 
<.579 

;4n^ 

:68i 

v.48 
v.54 
w.OO 

1.15 
1.86 

1.48 

1.47 

1.10 
1.62^ 

New  Tork. 


0L1O  bl.16 
/1.11JM.07 


1.14 
1.15 
1.211 
1.94 

1.82 


.82 
.92 
1.03 
1.11 
.95 
.76 


1.55 
1.65 
1.80 


•I 


1,850  shawls  only. 
900  shawls  only. 
900  shawls  only. 
750  shawls  only. 

s  Weighs  22  ounces 

<  To  weigh  11  pounds  to  dozen. 


as  lot 
to 


I  Lots  5. 6, 7, 8,  and  9,  27,101  shawls.    Can  furnish  27.101  shawls,  quality  as  '. 

I  No.  6,  to  weigh  20  ounces,  at  $0.95;  27,101  shawls,  quality  as  lot  No.  7, 
welsh  20  ounces,  at  $1.12,  and  will  make  grays  and  browns  and  tifftans,  as 
well  as  high  colors,  in  both  lots  (Nos.  6  and  7),  in  either  of  the  weights,  at 
prices  quoted  aboTe. 

/Weighs  18  ounces.  g  ^  ounces.  h  22  ounces. 


j  24  ounces. 


A  22  ounces. 


210  ounces. 
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adcerHsement  of  April  t,  1896,  for  furnishing  supplits,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  whioli  ooBtraota  have  been  aw^ed.] 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continaed. 


• 
• 

i 

s 

• 
• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Richard  Lindner. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

M 
o 

Mankato  Knitting 
Mills. 

• 

"2 

n 

• 

d 
O 

t 

,    St 

i 

• 

1 

H 

6 

i 

• 
• 

a 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

i 

New  York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New  York. 

Chi. 
cago. 

New  York. 

i 

1 

« 

.  •  • 

1 

2 
8 

4 

il.33 

ki.n 

11.021 

m.02{ 

H.82 

.87 
.90 
1.00 
1.06 
1  10| 
1.16 
1.27 

p. 96 
91.09 
rl.l8 
«1.29 
(1.39 
«L60 

1.161 
1.15} 
1.11} 

5 
6 

0.89 
0.53 
0.S5 
0.56 
0.88 

* 

.52 

.54 

.56 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

18 

14 
15 



.00 
1.40 
1.75r 
1.60 

1.45 

1.65 

L70 
1.85 
1.90 
1.55 
1.67 

16 
17 
18 
10 

20 

••         " 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

m  18  onnces.  n  16  ounceii.  o  3.600  only.    Assorted  colors  to  any  one  number. 

p  Not  all  wool :  weight  23  ounces.       \ 
gStriotly  all  wool;  weight  20  ounces. I 

r Strictly  all  wool;  weight  24  ounces. I  Colors  and  patterns  sent,  as  the  patterns  for  each  of  the  six 
s  Strictly  all  wool ;  weight  26  ounces.  (     classes  offered. 
(Strictly  all  wool ;  weight  26  ounces.) 
« Strictly  all  wool;  weight  22  ounces.J 
V  7,200  only.      . 
w  2,400  only. 
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WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— CONTINUED. 


Ahiiract  of  propoaaU  received  and  coniracU  awarded  in  New  Tork  City,  under 

[Note.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Continaed. 


• 

« 

a 

^ 

• 

u 

Class  No.  2. 

• 

H 

• 

• 

u 

s? 

• 

i 
1 

a 

2 

1 

1 
n 

• 

« 

•a 

WOOLBN  AND  KNIT  QOODS— 

1 

1 

"2 

< 
M 

1 

• 

• 

8 

• 

continaed. 

i 

1 

• 

1 

6 

i 

Pomts  of  delivery. 

^ 

s 

New  York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New  Tork. 

Sooks,  aaaorted  aises : 

36 

Men's,  woolen,  Nos.  9^  to 

Hi doa.. 

9,013 

1.87i 

1.44 

1.89i 

1.80 

1.75 

1.92 

1.65 

27 

1.90 

1.44 

1.77| 
1.87} 

1.95 

1.75 

1.75 

28 

2.00 

1.00 

1.90 

1.80 

2. 25 

2Q 

1  624 

1.69 

1.90 

2.30 

1.82 

1.70 

80 

1.85 

1.67i 

2.25 

1.02 

2.06 

81 

1  84 

1.84 

1.76 

1.60 

2.00 

82 

1.83 

1.00 

1.00 

83 

1.00 

84 

2.24 

86 

2.24 

86 

87 

Boya*.   ootton,  heavy, 

mixed,  Noa.  8  to  O.dox. . 

1,118 

.65i 

.641 

.76 

.74 

.65 

.694 

88 

.644 

.75 

.65 

89 

.80 

40 

41 

42 

Men*8,  coMon, heavy,  mix 

ed,Nos.Oitolli.  doa.. 

1,590 

.85 

.764 

.77 

.66 

.70 

.66 

43 

.84 

.74 

.75 

.75 

.724 

44 

.84 

.73 

.78 

.81 

45 

.85: 

.86 

46 

* 

47 

48 

Men's,  ootton,  medinm, 

Nos.  Oi  to  111 doa.. 

c300 

.74 

.85 

.60 

40 

.81 

.82 

.92* 

50 

.84 

.90 

51 

.55 

52 

63 

a  Will  deliver  in  New  York,  Jefferson ville,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati. 
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advertisement  of  April  2, 1895,  far  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  whioh  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


•a 

p* 

• 

9 
CO 

OB 

a 

1 

• 

< 

i 

(4 

I 

a 

Ha 


1 
§ 


a 


I 


o 
a 


o 


•3 


S 
a 


o 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


1.60 
2.05 
2.10 
2.25 
2.07 
2.55 


74 
82 


63 


2  00 
2.60 
2.15 
2.23 
2.22 
1.95 


.71 
.70 
.74 
.72 


.84 
.95 


3.00 


1.871 


New  York  or  Chi- 
cago. 


1.75 
1.75 
1.99 
1.99 
L99 
2.54 


1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 


New 
York. 


1.86 
1.98 
1.88 
1.89 
1.87 
1.86 
1.97 
1.99 
1  85 
1.86 
1.71 


.64 

.65 

.80 

.81 

.83* 

.85 

.72 
.75 
.60 
.59 

.78 
.79 


CHicago.      j^^^ 
StLonU.    ^°*"^- 


1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.36 


2.54 
254 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 


Chicago. 

1.69 

1.75 

1.92 

1.75 

2.14 

1.85 

1.97 

1.00 

1.86 

1.97^ 

1.97 

.50 

.75 

.75 
.85 

.77* 
.799 

.799 

.81 

.893 

.85 

.72* 

.95 

.81 

(o) 


5.69i 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
88 
84 
86 
36 

37 
88 
89 
40 
41 

43 
48 
44 

46 
46 
47 


5  To  be  delivered  in  New  York. 


e  Included  in  above  1,590  dosen. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  rcceittd  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratos 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  OOODS-Continned 


*4 


1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 


9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 


CLA88  No.  2. 
WOOLEN  Aim  KNIT  GOODS— continned. 


Yam :  3>ply : 

Assorted  colors lbs. 


Gray 


.do. 


Additional /or  training  sehooU. 

Cloth : 

Scarlet,  for  uniforms yds. . 

10^>unce   navy*blue,  twilled,  for 
suitings yds. . 


Drawers,  assorted  sites : 

boys',  knit, 7  to  20  years pairs. 


t 


Men's,  knit do... 

Flannel  cloth,  gray,  medium  weisbt 
for  dresses yds.. 


Gloves,   men's,  wool,  assorted  sizes 
pairs.. 

Hose,    children's,     cotton,    medium, 
Nos.  5  to  64 doB.. 

Kersey,  Army  standard  or  equal : 
Dark-blue,  18  ounces yds . . 

Navy-blue,  22-onnoe do. . . 


9 

9 


900 


• 

b^ 

o 

1 

3 

.     1 

4.        1 

"C      ' 

-H 

1^ 

• 

S 

» 

< 

• 

• 
• 

m 

Henry 

• 

6 

i 
§ 

~o 

a 


«l 


u 

G 
>* 

CB 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York,  i     Chicago. 


3tMI 


.55 


.50 
.45 


.50 
.55 
.60 


.50 
.52 


42^       .424 


New  York. 


15 
Sl,900 


42|       .421 


.51    . 
.54  I 

.50 ; 

.62  ' 
.64  I 
.67 


3.00 


.324 


958 


.26 
.32 


.73 


13.1 


1,400 


300 


20 


4,900 


.334 
.30 
.35 
..•50 


d.93 
e.9S 
/.39 

£.36 
49 
i.44 
j.35 
j.38 

.284 

.20 

.25 


.491 


.30 
.424 


.10 
.17 
.23 


1.18 
1.42 


.744 
.944 


*No  award. 

c  For  28-inoh.    B.  50  cents. 


a  All  indigo  wool  dyed. 
d  24inch. 


b  For  16-lnoh.   K.  60  oenu. 
«26-inch. 
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advmrUaement  of  April  2,  1893^  farfumiaking  guppUes,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AlTD  KKIT  GOODS-Continned. 


• 

OB 

• 

5 

• 

& 

1 

o 
O 

1 

1 

• 

a 

2 

OB 

1 
1 

1 

1 

• 

• 
a 

1 

• 

1 

M 

I 

• 
• 

1 

6 

0 
CO 

1 

1 

6 

1^ 

1 

1 

§ 

a 

M 

• 

Ha 

• 

• 

(A 

1 

i 

s 

1 

^ 

5 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

New  York. 

ChioagQ. 

N.  T. 

i 

t 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.58 

.57i 
.45 

a.  69 

.57 

10 

a.  04 

11 

.67i 

.44 

12 

.88 

13 

.77 

14 

.55 

15 

.55 

16 

.231 

17 

.28 

63.00 

18 
19 

20 

21 

22 

' 

23 

24 

«6.50 

.394 
.393 

25 

26 

.4M 

.89 

.48 

.211 

27 

.41^ 

.28 

28 

.49 

.19 

29 

.491 

.82i 

30 

.42i 

31 

.42( 

32 

.42} 

33 

.471 

34 

.471 

, 

35 

.47i 

86 

.86 

.25 
.19i 

.24i 
.25 

.30 

.29 

.17 
.23 

37 

38 

39 

.241 

.27 

.28 

40 

.25 

.274 

41 

1.85 
1.15 

.80 
.85 

42 

43 

1.07 

.90 

44 

1.08 

45 

ml.  20 

1.40 

1        .   - 

1.32 

il.l6 
21,19 

46 

47 

1.35 
1.12 

1.78 
1.34 

' 

1.73 

il.93 
(1.96 

48 

i 
1 

49 

/28-inch. 
^36to42inch. 


?  30-inch. 
18-onnce. 


fc32-lnch. 
222-onnce. 


i  34-inch. 
tnl8oance,  all  indigo,  wool-dyed. 
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U 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 


Abstract  of  propoaah  reveivtd  and  coniracta  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[NoTB.— FigareB  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Continned 


Class  No.  2. 
woOLBN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


Yam :  3*ply : 

Assorted  colors lbs . 

Gray do.. 

Additional  for  training  iehool*. 

Cloth: 

Scarlet,  for  uniforms yds. 

10-ounce    navy>blae,  twilled,  for 
suitings yds. 


Drawers,  assorted  sixes : 

boys\  knit, 7  to  20  years pairs. . 

Men's,  knit do. . . 

Flannel  cloth,  gray,  medium  weisht 
for  dresses yds. . 


Gloves,   men's,  wool,  assorted  sizes 
pairs.. 

Hose,    children's,     cotton,    medium, 
Nos.  5  to6| doB.. 

Kersey,  Army  standard  or  equal : 
Dark-blue,  18  ounces yds. . 

Navy-blue,  22-ounoe do . . . 


S 

9 


• 

O 

O 

• 

^ 

b^ 

o 

s 

• 

1 

• 

•c 

2 

§ 

1 

CB 

pq 

• 

• 

£ 

■1 

• 

"2 

^ 

< 

• 

m 
es 

9 

w 

« 

S 
J9 

a 

i 

Mark 

Points  of  delivery 


900 


3tMI 


15 

d,doo 


New  York. 

Chicago. 

.55 

.50 
.55 
.60 

.«. 

.424 

.50 

.50 

.42i 

.42* 

.45 

.52 

1 

.32) 

1 

New  York. 


.51 
.54 
.59 
.62 
.64 
.67 


3.00 


958    1    .26  ld.93  , 

I  I  '    .32  I  0.98 

/.39 

£.36 
.49 
i.44 

133    ! I  i.35 

j.38 


1,400 


300 


•20 

4,900 
9,000 


.33|i 
.30 

.36 
.50  I 


.28) 

.20 

.25 


.  I. 

!67j 
.77 


.491 


I 


.30 
.424 


.19 : 

.17 
.23 


1.18 
1.42 


.744 
.944 


♦No  award. 

e  For  28-inch.    B.  50  cents. 


a  All  indigo  wool  dyed. 
d  24inch. 


b  For  lO-inch.   K.  50  cents. 
«26-inoh. 
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adti^rU90meni  of  April  2,  1895 ^  far  fumiBking  9UfipUe9,  «<o.— Continued, 
at  whloh  contracts  bave  been  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Continned. 


o 
O 


CO 

I 


t 


S 

I 


I 

9 


I 

a 


1 

» 


5 

1 

0 

09 


a 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


Cbicagq. 


N.  Y. 


i 

'A 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


.58 

.671 

.86 

.77 

.55 

.65 

.231 

.28 


,57| 

45 

,44 


a.  60 
a.  04 


.57 


.89 
.28 
.10 
.821 


ml. 20 

1.35 
1.12 


.48 


63.00 


«0.50 


.304 
.803 


.2U 


1.40 

1.78 
1.34 


.25 
.1 


i 


.25 

1.85 
1.15 
1.07 
1.08 


.24i 

.25 

.27 


.30 

.20 
.28 
.27| 


.17 
.23 


1.32 
1.73 


.80 
.85 
.00 


/28.incb. 
^S6to42-incb. 


?  30-inch. 
18-oance. 


fc82-incb. 
<22-ounce. 


t34-ino1i. 
*nl8oance,  all  indigo,  wool-dyed. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 

38 
30 
40 
41 


42 

43 

44 

45 

il.l6 

46 

21,19 

47 

kt.93 

48 

(1.96 

40 
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WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUjf,  under 

[Note.— Figares  in  large  ty]>e  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


i 


1 

2 
8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Class  No.  2. 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— continued. 


Mittens,  girls',  black,  ribbed,  assorted  sises.. .doz.. 


Pants,  assorted : 

Children's,  30  to  34 pairs.. 

Ladies  and  misses',  heavy.  30  to  38 pairs.. 

Shirts, jgause  ladies  .  Nos.30to36 No.. 

Socks,  boys',  cotton,  medium  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 

8  to  9 doz.. 

Undershirts,  merino.  {  wool,  assorted : 

Boys',  24  to  36 No  . 

Men»s,  36to42 dp... 

Vests: 

Children's,  assorted, 28  to 34 do... 


Ladies  and  misses*,  assorted  sises,  30  to  38  .do. . . 


1 
% 

eS 

I 


38^ 

ro5 

400 

•20 

1,343 


llO 


390 


IfVVO 


a.  18 

b.m 

0.19] 

d.20 

0.21 

/.22 

9.23 


.97 


'li 


Mark  A.  Mayer. 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


•^ 


a. 18 

b.l8| 

e.iol 

d.20 

0.21 

/.22 

g.23 


a. 19 
6.21 
0.23 
d.25 
0.27 
/.29 
g.3l 


a. 19 
6.21 
0.23 
d.25 
0.27 
/.29 
9. 31 


a. 93 

6.95 

0.9r 

d.90 
0.31 
/.33 

9. 35 


*  Added  to  boys'  cotton  on  page  212.       a  24*inch.        6  26>inch.         e  28-inch.         d  30-inch. 


WOOLEN  AND   KNIT  GOODS— CONTINXJED. 
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advertisement  of  April  S,  1895,  for  fumiahing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  beeu  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


c« 

P 

• 

• 

• 

s 

a 

1 

J3 

• 

1 
en 

S3 

.2 

a 

• 

1 

H 

1 

W4 

s 

• 

O 

% 

0 

1 

1 

• 
• 

« 

*3 
Si 

S 

■ 

s 

s 

P 

^ 

5 

^ 

1^ 

fii 

• 

1 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

1.99 

1.25 
1.35 

.80 
1.00 

L30 

1.45 

L27 
1.70 

1 

2 

1.65 

1.25 

3 

LU 

1.40 

.2232 
.16| 

d.l9 
0^1 

4 
ft 

6 

.2ll 

/.93 

7 

AS.  00 

.28 
.81 

.251 
.29 

i.26i 

8 

9 

A5.00 

.l«l 

10 

.74 

11 

.26 
.32 

a. 23 
b.28 

12 

13 

0.32 

14 

d.36 

- 

15 

0.40 

16 

/.44 

17 
18 

1 

.394 
.40 

.35 
.38 

19 

20 

.33 

21 

m 

.17 
.212 

0.17 

d.t9 

22 

23 

0.91 

24 

/.93 

25 

.28 

.32i 
.26 

.261 

26 

.81 

27 

28 

0  32-incb.        /34-inoh.        y36-iDoh. 


A  For  26-inch,  B.  50  cents.         i  30  to  88  inch. 
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COTTON  GOODS. 


Abatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neio  York  Citif,  under 

[Note.— Figorea  in  large  type  denote  rstea 
COTTON  GOODS. 


CUk86  No.  3.— COTTON  OOOD8. 


I 


I 

t 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
33 
24 
25 
36 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

a 

45 
40 

47 
48 


Bed  oomforte,  warranted  faat  oolora,  64  by  64,  both 
aides  aame  material,  filled  with  carded  cotton,  to 
weigh  7i  to  7|  pounds  each,  to  average  not  less 
tban7ipouBaa No.. 


Bedticking,  bine  and  white  or  red  and  white  stripe, 
regular.... yds.. 


18,500 


10,910 


Calico,  standard  prints,  64  by  64,  warranted  fast 
colors ;  no  unsalable  or  bad  styles yds. . 


Canton  fliuinel,  brown ,  heavy do . . 


105,000 


2^0,800 


Cheviot 


.do...!    98,950 


Cotton,  knitting,  white  and  colored,  medium,  Nos.  i 
10  tol8 lbs..:  500 


Cotton  bats,  full  net  weight do. 


TftO 


ti 
^ 


1 


i 


I 

M 


H 

6 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


1.1926 
1.2380 
L2980 


.0660 
.05i 


6.2479 
b.2528 
6.2576 
6.2673 
6.2722 
6.2916 
e.2965 
0.3062 
0.3150 


1. 16     L 194 
1.14}! 
1.12 
1.10 


.079 
.0749 


•  0000 

.0765 

.051 

.0689 

.059 

.0649 

.0724 

.j0674 


L27 


.0731 
.0779 
.0858 
.0960 


.0631 

.0689 

.0748 

.0683 

.0694 
.0794 


a  F.  o.  b.  cars,  New  York. 


6  White. 


0  Colored. 


COTTON   GOODS. 
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adverttMement  of  April  £,  1895,  for  fmmiahing  $upplie9,  etc.— Continaed. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS. 


6 

•c 


§ 


i 

I 

I 

3 


s 

« 

■f 

-a 


I 


o 

s 
o 


1 

n 

6 

I 

H 


• 

u 

« 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

M 

a 

1 

1 

o 

•a, 


I 

;3^ 


I 


.a 
.a 

I 


Polnta  of  delivery. 


I 


Chicago. 


1.12} 


a  1.138 


U3| 


0649 


6.9499 

6.947 

6.9517 

6.9619 

6.966 

e.98i 

e.9897 

0.9999 

e.3087 


.09J 
.081 
.07j 
.07| 
.08i 


6.2295 

6.234 

6.2385 

6.2475 

6.252 

d.279 

d.2835 

d.2025 

d.aois 

e.3195 

«.324 

e.333 

e.342 

/.27 

/.2744 

/.2836 

/.2925 


New  York. 


1.18 

1.14 

I.IO 


1.14 

1.16 ; 


.07«9 

.0809 
.1009 
.0959 
.1008 


.06} 


N.T.or 
St.  L. 


ioTj 
.06{ 


.07: 


07| 
068 


.083ft 

.093 


.054 
.06! 
.06| 


New  York. 


.06| 

.0909 

.1009 


.0723 
.0659 
.0823 
.0611 
.0559 
.0669 

.0673 
.0073 


0^ 


.0448 
.0449 


.06^ 
.07 


6.24 
0.29 


6.35 
0.41 


08 
09 
10 
11 


}Z5 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
Ifi 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
31 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


dNavy  blue. 


oCaidinaL 


/  AU  other  oolora. 
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COTTON  GOODS— CONITNUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  Xew  York  dip,  under 

[NoTB.— Figmes  in  lArge  type  denote  rates 
COTTON  GOODS-Continued. 


Class  No.  3. 
COTTON  oooDS^oontinued. 


I 
§ 


1 
2 
8 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 

32 
88 
84 
36 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

a 

46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 


Crash,  linent  washed yds.. 

Denims,  bine.. ...••. do... 

Drilling: 

Indigo-blne do... 

Slate,  or  corset  Jean do... 

Dnok,  standard,  not  lees  than  8  onoces 
per  yard,  free  from  all  sizing yds. . 

Ginriiam,  warranted  fast  colors,  good 
and  heavy  quality.  Staple  and  fancy 
dress  patterns  desired.  No  unsalable 
or  baa  styles... yds.. 

Handkerohiefii,  hemmed : 

},  tnrkey-red,  and  packed  in  paper 
boxes dos.. 

I,  T.,  B.,  white  linen dos... 


Kentucky  Jeans.. yds.. 


% 


08 


3o,9ro 


93,ftOO 


9,940 
91,800 

11,315 
il4r,000 


l',850 
1,195 


10,300 


s 


1 
3 


• 


I 


I 


o 


3 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.0703 
,0936 
.0780 
.1016 


.091 
.11 
.064 
.091 


•ori 

.041 


.38 

.49^ 

.66 

.80 

.97 

1.14 

1.31 

1.71 


.20} 
,19 
.274 
.991 


.0899 
.0749 
.0974 
.0824 


.081 


.081 
.061 

.041 

.06} 
.071 


.0424 
.0486 


.47* 
.54{ 
.6477 


1.06 


.18} 


09| 
09{ 


Chi- 
cago. 


08| 

09 

09| 


.0524 
.0549 


.0734 


.0449 
.0523 
.0548 
.0490 


.47 
.113 

1.05 

1.18 

1.37J 

1.50 

1.62i 

L75 


.23 
.20 

.184 
.27 


New  York. 


.081 
.0911 


8 


.6230 

.5200 

.6480 

.748 

.943 


09 


09 

10 


074 
.074 


!0H 


.65 


.90 

.99 

1.10 

1.10 

1.02i 


.139 
.154 
.169 
.199 
.199 


a  70,000  yards  only. 
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advertisement  of  April  $,  1895,  for  fumiihifig  auppliea,  etc, — Continaed. 
»t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


I 

6 
S 

§ 


I 

6 


9 

a 


1 

eS 


e 


s 

« 

a 

I 


r 


I 


1 

Q 


I 

.-4 

s. 

J 


« 

Hi 

•d 

3 


& 


s 

a 


Pointa  of  deUrery. 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


81 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


New  York. 


.0820 

.0735 

.0940 

.0736 

.0930 

.0798 

.1045 

.0941 

',m5 

.0953 

.0085 

.1045 

.1060 

.0997 

.0836 

.0723 

.0873 

.0893 

.0023 

.0859 

.0819 

.0409 

.0459 

.0419 

.079 

.082 

.0747 

.044 

.0794 

5.0425 

.68 
.69 

:S! 

.653 

1.35 
1.50 

M 

1.65 

1.75 

1.20 

1.27 

1.45 

.247 

0958 
.0809 


0809 
0823 


N.Tork 

or  St. 

Lonis. 


New  York. 


Chi- 
cage. 


.08 

.071 

.07 


.0823 


0664 


.61| 
.538 
.639 
.773 
.9643 


.1979 
.1683 
.1489 


.084 
.10 


.0^ 
.U7( 


.08 
.10^ 


.0740 


.04{ 


.79} 


.78 

.90 
.94 
1.00 
.96 
1.04 
1.09 
1.19 


.0550 
.0490 


.89 
1.02i 
1.05 
1.12| 
1.25 
1.35 
1.55 
1.67 
1.80 
1.95 
2.20 
2.40 
2.65 


.181 
.181 


.21) 


590,000  yards  only. 
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COTTON  GOODS— CONTINUED. 


AhBiraoi  o/propo$als  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cit^,  vnder 

[NoTB.— Fifcarod  in  large  type  denote  rates 
COTTON  GOODS-Contlnned. 


I 


2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
18 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 
26 
27 

28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
33 


34 

85 

36 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

40 
50 
51 
58 


Class  No.  3. 
COTTON  oooDB — Continued. 


Linen,   table,    red  border  (62- inch 
waaned  damask) yds.. 


Mosquito  bar do. 


Oilcloth,  table,  |,  light  color — do. 

do. 


Sheetinff,  standard 
l.bleaohed .... 


},  brown,  heavy do.  .  397,500 


1 

i 


1 


0,030 

3,yfto 

6,9ffO 
44,50O 


),  brown,  heavy do. 


Shirting: 

CaUco, 64 by  64 do... 

Hickory do. . . 


Warp,  cotton,  loom : 

Bine lbs.. 

White do... 

Wicking,  candle do... 

Additional  /or  training  ichooU. 

Apron  check,  small  pin-check,  eqnal 
to  prodigy yds.. 


Bedspreads : 


Si 


ingle . 


.No. 


Donble do. 


Calico,  Indigo- blue,  or  Batch. .  .yds. 


Cambric,     nnfinished,     for     skirt 

linings yds.. 

Canvas,  tailors',  unbleached . . .  .do. . . 


39,600 

^,t50 
94,90O 

1,000 
OOO 

ro 


1,475 
103 
091 


5,450 


150 
800 


.3460 


.10 
.OS 


.0405 
.091 


.03| 

.or" 

.0 

.07; 


.16 
.13) 
.90 


.06 
.064 

•68 

.70 

.8250 
.87 
.93 


.07i 
.071 


.03i 


9 
cS 


6 


« 


I 


9 

5 

O 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.3599 

.851 

.3749 

.381 

.4l( 


.0652 


0499 


0967 


35 
37i 


.34| 

.88} 


0719 


.0486 

.691 
.971 


.0724 


.0894 

.0699 


0643 


.0486 


Chicago. 


8Q 


a.OS| 
5.0349 

.031 
.11 


.0674 
.0629 
.0624 


.0484 
.0524 
.0482 
.0926 
.0999 


.03685 
.0712 


.0509 


.55 

.67^ 

.67 

.691 

.79i 

.97 


.0441 
.0637 
.0735 

.03i 


a  White. 


b  Bine. 


e  Colors,  except  red  and  pink. 
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adv0rti9ement  of  April  f,  1895,  far  fumUking  aupplieSf  e(o.<— Continued. 

•t  whioh  oontrftcto  have  beeo  awarded.] 

OOTTOK  GOODS-ConUiiiMd. 


I 

I 

I 


I 

d 

I 


t« 


d 

4 


s 


I 

d 


I 


o 
H 


New  York. 


3748 


.8507 
,3a98 
.3925 
,4025 


.104 
0«29 


.0511 


.0608 
.0600 


.1442 

.1442 

.1173 

.1173 

.146 

.1260 


6406 
7944 


.0373 
.0949 


Chicago.; 


.3397   .33 
I  .36 
.39 
.42 
.44 


10* 
09U 


041 


.10 

.094 

.08} 

.03| 

.074 
.CM 
.07| 

.15 

.16 


•  05i 


n 


.52 
.64 

.57 
.69 
.75 
.80 
.90 
.98 
.04 


06i 


.034 
.09 


.114 
.12 

.0674 


.0513 


.0945 


.10 
.16 


69 


.84 
.94 
.104 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.371 


.0641 


.0408 
0.0495 

.0969 


a.  05 
(1.06 


.0708 
.0656 


.0410 


0673 


.06 
.071 


.16 
.16 

.m 

.13 


.55 
.70 

.77 

.85 

.90 

1.07 


.0922 
.0735 
.0640 


.07 


"t 
^ 


S 


.714 
.871 

.74 

.85 

1.124 


§ 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
31 
22 

23 
M 
25 
26 
27 


29 
80 
31 
82 


.10 


84 
86 

86 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


clB«d  and  pink. 


•  100,000  yards  only. 
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COTTON   GJOODS— CONTINUED. 


AbBiraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rmtes 
COTTON  GOODS— Continned. 


M 

J 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Class  "So.  3. 
COTTOM  oooDS— eoutinned. 


Additional  /or  training  «dioo/#— Continued. 

Duck,  standard,  10-oz.,  Aree  tram  all  sizing yds. 

Farmers'  satin do.. 

Haircloth do.. 

Handkerchiefs,  linen,  hemmed,  ladies'  size doz. 

Table  damask,  turkey-red,  66  inches  wide yds. 

Seersucker,  blue  and  white  stripe, good  quality.,  .do. . 
Serge,  all  wool,  for  dresses,  navy  blue do. . 

Sheeting,  standard : 

{,  bleached do.. 

J,  brown,  heavy do.. 

y,  brown,  heavy do.. 

Sleeve  lining,  twilled,  good  quality do.. 


Silesia,  black,  gray,  and  striped do.. 


Wigging do. 


1 


<y 


TOO 
900 


lOO 


64 


40 

3,600 
ISO 


1,000 

l.OOO 

TOO 


t«,8ftO 


950 


i 


M 


H 

o 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


60 


44 

50 


.131 
.15 


.05| 


.091 


.81i 


0787 


.1392 
.1236 
.1547 


COTTON   GOODS— CONTINDED. 
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adverti$ement  of  April  f ,  1395,  for  furnishing  supplieSf  etc. — Continned. 
at  which  oontraots  hAve  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS-Contimied. 


1 


6 
O 

I 

s 

d 

o 


I 

o 


s 

=3 
e 

«s 


0 

a 

I 


I 


s 

H 


o 

e 

o 

I 


PoinUi  of  delivery. 


M 

^ 


Cbicago. 


.671 
.76 
.821 
.90 
1.15 


.1252 

.1124 

.1624 
.1449 


.071 
.071 


.06| 


New  York. 


.36 
.392 

.311 


.991 


.7^ 


.1539 

.1053 

.1498 

.0936 


Chicago. 


08X, 
.082 

.2r 


•NO 

.94 
.99 


•41 

•org 

.40 


.122 
.114 

.16 

.14i 

.092 


New  York. 


.197 


.39 


.051 
.06 


.05] 


a. 0820 
6.08 
«.097 
d.l4 


.444 


.823 


0741 


.0659 
.0779 
.0711 
.0731 
.0859 


.224 

.24 

.29 

.28 

.314' 

.32  ' 

.34 

.20 

.24 

.30 

.45 


.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.124 


.064 
.044 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

U 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


a  Black. 


6  Gray. 


e  Striped,  No.  1. 


d  Striped,  No.  2. 
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CLOTHING. 


Abstract  o/proposaU  received  and  ooniraoia  awarded  in  New  York  CUff,  under 

[NoTB.^FigniM  in  Urge  type  denote  ritee 
CLOTHING. 


• 

• 

h 

o 

• 

2 

i 

Q 

A 

• 

•a 

•g 

< 

• 

1 

5 

S3 

^ 

e 

•s 

1 

Class  No.  4. 

• 

Hs 

^ 

o 

^ 

Pi 

1 

a 

1 

• 

i 

• 

CLOTHINO. 

I 

:3 

S 

^ 

1 

» 

n 

• 

Point  of  delivery. 

J 

s 

New  York. 

^ 

o* 

Bloases  or  jumpers,  men's,  10K>iiooe  brown 
or  mode  color  duck.  34  to  46: 

1 

Lined No.. 

754 

].02i 
1.23 

.98 
1.17 

1.12{ 

L02 

•99 

2 

8 

l.OSi 

1.081 
l.lll 

1.094 

.93 

4 

1.10 

1.14 

1.12 

5 

1.01 

L08 

6 

1.14 

1.06 

7 

1.05 

1.20 

8 

1.14 

L05 

9 

Unlined , do... 

397 

.681 

.63 

.601 

.69 

.55 

10 

.63 

.66 

11 

Coats,  men  8,  S.  B.  sack,  3S  to  46 : 

.64 

. 

12 

Satinet,  dark  color,  lined do . . . 

6,144 

a2.00 

2.49 

18 

a2.05 

2.49 

14 

a2.10 

15 

a2.15 

16 

a2.20 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Kentucky  Jeans,  dark  color do. . . 

5,103 

a2.05 

2.47 

22 

a2.10 

AM  ^9 

2.47 

28 

a2.ll 

2.17 

24 

2.17 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

10-onnce  brown  or   mode  color  duck. 

lined No.. 

4,858 

1.23 

1.17* 
1.38 

1.29 
1.25 

32 

!  )!49 

83 

1.27 

1.35 
1.42 

01.90 

34 

*> 

1.44 

L50 

35 

I 

1.26 

1.35 

86 

L50i 

L88 

37 

1 

1.29 

L53 

88 

1.56 

1.28 

89 

10-ounce  brown  or  mode  color  dnck, 

unlined No . . 

390 

1.10 

1.05 

.  vv 

1.12 

1.00 

40 

1.08 

1.07 

41 

1.04 

a  3,000  only. 


b  Wool  lined.  2,092. 


c  Cotton  lined.  766. 


CLOTHINO. 
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aiverUstment  of  April  Sy  iS96,  fm'fmmiMng  suppliei,  efo.-- Oontinaed. 

lU  whieh  oc«ir»cU  have  been  ftwmrd^.] 

CLOTHING. 


i 

1 

1 

i 

a 

• 

1 

i 

• 

1 
1 

• 

1 
1 

• 

1 

• 

5 

t 

0 

. 

■a 

8 

i 

a 

• 

1 

• 

s 

1 

CO 

1 

5 

1 

! 

U3 

1 

2 

M 

• 

M 

«S 

09 
I 

d 
P 

4» 

1 

s 

1 

g 
1 

• 

1 

Pointo  of  delivery 

1 

Chicago, 

New  York. 

Omaha, 

9 

orN.T. 

s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

2.39 
2.48 

2.60 

9.99 

2. 85 

2.44 
2.45 

2.35 
2.38 

12 

18 

2.40 

2.88 

2.46 

2.42 

14 

2.47 

2.42 

2.47 

2.48 

15 

2.60 

2.45 

2.48 

16 

2.55 

2.68 

2.50 

17 

2.66 

2.44 

18 

2.66 

2.48 
2.61 

2.19 
2.20 

2.07 
2.11 

2.05 
2.07 

2.15 
2.17 

2.30 
2.42 

10 
20 
21 

82 

2.21 

9.16 

2.00 

2.21 

2.25 

23 

2.22 

2.19 

2.12 

2.26 

2.88 

84 

2.23 

2.23 

2.14 

2.32 

2.86 

85 

2.24 

2.26 

2.16 

2.87 

2.23 

86 

2.25 

2.31 

2.21 

2.19 

2.271 

87 

2.26 

2.89 

2.22 

2.28 

88 

2.27 

2.24 
2.86 

2.27 

1.26 
1.561 

L21 
1.274 

51.14 

1.20 

24 

89 
80 

81 

88 

1.88 
1.47 

1.10 

1.44 
1.47 
1.58 
1.69 

.94 

1.021 

1.20 
1.34 
1.42 
1.47 

88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

89 

40 

41 

INT  95— VOL  2- 


^ 
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CLOTHING— CONTINUED. 


Abitraet  of  propo$al$  received  and  eontracU  awarded  in  New  Torh  CiUf^  under 

[KoTB.— Fignret  in  large  type  denote  imtee 
CLOTHIKG^Continned. 


i 


1 

2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 


CLA88  KO.  4. 

OLOTHOio— continued. 


Coftte,  men's,  S.  B.  sack,  cottonade,  88  to  46: 

Lined No.. 

Unlined do... 

Coats,  nen't,  8.  B.  Indigo-bloe  beaver  or  kersey,  assorted 
sises,  for  police  auifomis : 
Lined,  for  officers No.. 

Sack,  nnlined, for  officers do... 

Sack,  lined,  for  privates do... 

Back,  nnlined,  for  privatea do... 

Overalls,  10-onnoe,  brown  or  mode  color  dnokt 

Boys',10tol8  yeara pairs... 

Men's do... 


% 


33 


39 


68 

44 
686 


fflO 


9,910 


8,7M 


CO 

d 


^ 


o 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


2.08 
2.06 
2.07 
2.08 
2.00 


9.04 

2.06 
2.10 


L75 
1.80 
L82| 
1.86 

L26 
1.80 


8.20 


6.06 
6.16 


.62 


CLOTHING— CONTINUED. 
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adveriitemeni  of  April  2, 1895 f  for  fumi$hing  $uppliei,  etc. — Continued. 

•t  whioh  oontrscto  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHINO— Continaed. 


s 

6 


a 


9 


9 

1 


o 
O 


I 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 

i 

1^ 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


18 
14 
15 

le 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

83 
84 
35 
86 
37 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Chicago, 
Omaha,  or 
New  York. 


1.65 


New  Fork. 


1.37 
1.41 

1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 


8.1  "V 

8.23 
8.35 
&37 

••66 
7.39 

4.76 
5.05 
6.20 
6.27 
5.35 
5.40 
5.26 
6.30 
8.79 
4.19 
4.33 

4.39 
4.53 
4.63 


7.59 
7.26 


7.59 
7.26 
4.82 


4.82 


4.63 
4.71 
5.21 


50 
49 


Chicago. 


,53 
54 
55 


441 
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CLOTHING— CONTINUED. 


Ahetraoi  of  proj^saU  received  and  oomiracta  av:ar40d  in  New  York  CUj^  nndtr 

[Note.— Fignrea  in  large  typo  doDote  r»to« 
CLOTHIKG-OBUnued. 


1 

1 

Class  No.  4. 
CLOTUINO — continued. 

« 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

ll 

• 

3 

1 

I 

• 

1 

0 

in 

Point  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

OTerooats,  D.  B.  eack : 

1 

Youth's,  medinm   quality,  dark   color,  lined, 
heavy,  for  large  boys,  10  to  21  years No. . 

673 

8.29 

a3.45 

8.84 

8.20 

2 

8.33 

3.47 

8.40 

8.82 

3 

3^5 

3.49 

8.89 

4 

3.38 

8.50 

8.46 

I 

3.40 

8.61 

8.28 

6 

3.42 

8.53 

3.37 

7 

8.47 

8.41 

8 

8.67 

• 

0 

Boys*,  medinm  quality,  dark  color,  lined,  heavy, 

11  to  18  years No.. 

9,  ISO 

3.03 

3.38 

3.04 

2.81 

10 

3.07 

8.89 

8.10 

2.96 

11 

8.00 

8.40 

8.08 

12 

3.11 

3.41 

8.10 

18 

3.13 

8.42 

3.12 

14 

8.17 

8.43 

3.18 

16 

8.20 

3.44 

16 

3.27 

17 

Boys',  10-ouDce  brown   or  mode  color  duck, 
lined,  10  to  18  years No.. 

309 

18 
19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

Boys',  10-ounce  brown  or  mode  color  dnok,  un* 
lined,  10  to  18 years No.. 

400 

26 

26 

27 

Men's,  medium  quality,  dark  color,  lined,  heavy, 

- 

38  to 46 No.. 

6,075 

63.80 
3.00 

3.74 
3.86 

28 

20 

3.92 

80 

8.94 

81 

8.96 

82 

3.98 

88 

84 

86 

Men's.  10-ounoe  brown  or  mode  color  duck, 
l1ne438to46 No.. 

3,545 

86 

^^^m^^^^w  ^^^^m      ^^^^^r        ^  ^w        ^m  ^^   ^    ^   V    ^    ^    ^    ^    ^   V    ^    ^^     ^^^^^^^^^»»^     W     9V     •  «w  T    ^^   ■     • 

87 

88 

• 

80 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

1 

48 

40 

Men's,  lO-onnoe  brown  or  mode  color  dnck,  un* 
lined,  88  to 46 No.. 

19 

60 

ja  ^^ 

61 

a  300  only. 


6  2,000  only. 


CLOTHING CONTmUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  2^  lS9o,  for  farni$hing  aupptiee,  etc, — Continued. 

•t  whioli  oontraoU  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continned. 


( 

• 

a 

1 

• 

•a 

s 

• 

1 

6 

1 

S 
H 

• 

1 

1 

• 

■ 

- 
0 

t 

^ 

^ 

gM 

• 

1 

1 

S 

# 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 
i 

Point  of  deilrery. 

New  Y«rk. 

t 

1 
1 

1 

2 

. 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

1.86 
1.8a 

1.92 
2.07 

1.87 
2.06 

1.86 
2.02 

1.82 
1.98 

17 

•*•••"•*•■ 

18 

1.80i 

1.95 

1.90 

1.93 

1.91 

19 

1.92 

2.00 

2.01 

2.04 

2.00 

20 

8.01 

21 

1.89 

22 

1.80 

23 

1.38* 
1.35 

1.41 

1.37 

1.36 

1.27 

24 

25 

1.32 

3.81 
8.74 

8.59 
3.63 

26 
27 



28 

2.66 

8.66 

29 

t.«2 

8.69 

30 

8.51 

8.75 

31 

3.49 

3.67 

82 

8.64 

8.71 

33 

3.57 

8.80 

84 

1.86 
1.83 

1.98 
2.34 

1.92 
2.25 

1.80 
2.08 

1.96 
2.371 

1.94 
2.03 

cl.85 

1.94 

35 

86 

1.80 

2.25 

2.10 

2.27 

2.26 

2.15 

2.05 

87 

2.10 

2.281 

2.28 

2.33 

2.37 

2.24 

2.121 

38 

1.98 

2.19 

2.20 

89 

2.03 

2.311 

2.26 

40 

2.16 

41 

2.00 

42 

dt.H9 

43 

2.15 

44 

2.22 

45 

2.28 

46 

2.81 

47 

1.92 

48 

1.62 
1.56 

49 

50 

1.47 

51 

e  1,540  woolen-lined,  awarded  to  Solomon  Drjfoos. 
(12,005  cotton-lined,  awarded  to  Bepjamln  Green wald. 
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CLOTHING— CONTINUED. 


Ahstriict  of  proposaU  received  and  ooniraciB  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[NoTB.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING-Continued. 


• 

o 

• 

i 

i 

ClJVflS  No.  4. 
CLOTHING— coiitinued. 

i 

& 
I 

O 

• 

M 

1 

I 

• 

1 
1 

• 

1 

! 

1 
1 

• 

>> 

1 

s 

•3 

o 

• 

a 

o 
» 

•g 

o 

Point  of  delivery. 

• 

u> 

^ 

o 

•^ 

^ 

8 

New  Tork. 

^. 

a 

Pants,  boya',  5  to  10  years : 

1 

Satinet,  dark  color,  lined ]>airs.. 

719 

1.02 

.81 

.97 

1.10 

1.09 

.95 

1.04 

2 

1.04 

1.01 

1.04 

1.00 

1.05 

3 

1.06 

1.03 

1.02 

1.06 

4 

1.07 

1.05 

1.06 

1.07 

5 

1.10 

1.08 

1.06 

LOS 

6 

1.12 

1.09 

LOO 

7 

1.16 

1.11 

8 

Kentucky  jeans,  dark  color,  lined 

pairs.. 

tli079 

.74 

.73 

.45 

0 

^^y^^  w  ^w 

.74 

.50 

10 

.75 

.55 

11 

.76 

.56 

12 

.79 

13 

.80 

14 

.81 

15 

.82 

16 

* 

.89 

17 

.90 

18 

.91 

19 

.92 

20 

.93 

21 

.94 

22 

1.00 

23 

1.02 

24 

lOoonoe  brown  or  mode  color  dnok, 
lined pairs.. 

479 

•••••• 

.65 

25 

TBT  W   ^^ 

26 

27 

28 

lOonnce  brown  or  mode  color  duck, 
unlined pairs.. 

980 

.45 

29 

^w\^^^ 

.50 

80 

31 

Cottonade.  lined  .............  -do. . . 

443 

.40 

32 

^^  %^  W^#  AA  VW  %/ 1      #AAS^#«A      •*•••••••••••    •  44  ^^  ■    ■   • 

TBT^^^J^ 

.421 

33 

.44 

34 

.45 

35 

.46 

36 

37 

88 

Cottonade,  nnllned .do. . . 

998 

.77 

.80 

.40 

39 

.78 

.81 

.424 

40 

.79 

41 

.80 

42 

.81 

43 

Satinet,  dark  color,  lined,  11  to  18 

years pairs.. 

1.764 

1.074 
1.071 

1.17 

.80 

44 

ja  ^  W    ^m^^K 

L19 

.85 

45 

.87 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

CLOTHING CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  i,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Coutinuud. 

•t  which  oontrftcts  have  boon  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continaed. 


•3 

n 

fid 

d 


u 

o 


-d 

! 


s 
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s 


& 
a 


s 


t 

•d 


ua 
^ 


B 

I 

•d 

o 


a 


I 

o 

I 


0 

p 


I 


s 

'd 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


New  York. 


}Z5 


New  York. 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
20 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
5U 


.70 
.72 
.73 
.75 
.77 
.81 
.79 


80 
85 
90 


( 


.69 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.75 
.77 
.79 
.81 
.83 
.85 


75 


.80 
.79 
.76 
.74 
.72 
.69 
.78 
.76 
.73 
.68 
.66 


.93 

.90 

.87 

.89 


.92 
.96 


.54  .54 
.53 
.5i» 


1.33 


.91 
.95 


.53i 


31 


28 


1.05 
1.04 


.90 
.96 
.88 
.96 

.531 
.51} 


.'.81 

.82 
.83 
.84 
.85 


.80 

.83 

.84 
.85 
.86 
.87 
.88 


30 


1.21 
1.23 
1.25 
1.26 
1.27 
1.31 
1.29 
1.83 


1.17 
1.19 
1.23 
1.24 
1.27 
1.32 


1.26 
1.27 
1.28 
1.29 
1.30 
1.31 
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Ahftraot  o/propoeaU  reotind  and  oontracU  awarded  in  Nmp  York  Oiiy, 

[NoTB.^*<FigiiVM  in  laige  ^jrpe  da«otc 
CLOTHIKG^ContlBaed. 


Class  No.  4. 

6 

1 

• 
• 

5 

c 

• 

i 

G 

• 

1 

O 

1 

nn  Wolfheimer. 

1 

• 

< 

1 

OLOTBINO — continaed. 

•8 

1 

1 

7^ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Point  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

d 

0 

New  York. 

^ 

& 

Pants,  boys,  11  to  18  years : 

1 

Kentucky  jeans,    dark   color,  lined 

pairs.. 

3,fN»y 

.96 

.88 

1.03 

.79 

.86 

.92* 

.874 

2 

.96 

.92 

LOl 

.80 

.87 

.95 

3 

.77 

.96 

1.00 

.81 

.89 

.97 

4 

.77 

.97 

.89 

.93 

1.00 

5 

.96 

.84 

.95 

0 

.89 

.85 

.97 

7 

.88 

.86 

.94 

8 

.85 

.87 

9 

.83 

.96 

10 

.81 

.98 

11 

.80 

.99 

12 

1.00 

13 

1.01 

U 

1.02 

15 

1.12 

16 

1.14 

17 

10-onnce  brown  or  mode  color  duck, 

lined pairs.. 

no 



1.00 

.77 

18 

1.05 

19 

20 

21 

lO-oiince  brown  or  mode  color  duck, 
unlined pairs.. 

79 

.70 

.67 

22 

23 

24 

486 

•94 

.97 

.95 

25 

.95 

.99 

.97 

26 

.97 

1.02 

.98 

27 

1.00 

1.03 

1.00 

28 

1.01 

1.05 

29 

1.04 

30 

CottonadOi  unlined •••do... 

346 

.90 

31 

^^  *#  WF  ^f^^WM^^Vmn^W     Wai#  vAAA^^^^     •■•^••••■••WWWW  ^MW^  ■   •    • 

%^^m^^ 

.921 

32 

33 

34 

39 

36 

37 

44  waist, 29  to  34  inseam pairs.. 

•,ris 

1.85 

1.30 

1.25 

L23 

38 

1.35 

1.32 

^M   ••*' 

1.24 

39 

40 

41 

42 

48 
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MiMrM««M«N<  of  April  8, 1895,  /or/ur»i»Umg  ^ppUtt,  e(c.— Continued. 

•t  which  ooDtnoto  haT«  b««a  »w«ided.] 

CLOTBIN  G— Cootlniicd. 
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hi 
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I 

QQ 
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;3 


i 

a 
o 

2 

I 


I 
I 
I 

2 

8.      & 

J  13 


Polnta  of  deliverj. 


New  York. 


LOO 
1.00 
.76 
.76 
.70 
.70 


.84 
.86 


.01 

.oa 

.06 
.07 


.Olf 


New  York. 


!  1.01 

I    .00 

.95 

.  00^ 

.76 
.71 


l.OS 
L04 


75 


LOO 
L03i 


70 


.00 

L03 

L04 

.72 
.001 


.07 


.00 
.93 
.04 
.96 
.07 


.85 

.00 
.02 
.93 
.94 
.95 
.96 


.55 


New  York. 


L88 
L85 
L37 
L39 
L41 
L49 
L46 


L41 
L42 
L4S 
L44 
L46 


L44 


L24 
L20 
L»4 
L27 
L3S 
L3e 


1.35 
L37 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

18 

18 

U 

16 

16 

17 
118 
119 

80 

21 
28 
28 

24 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
39 
38 
34 
36 
30 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
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Abairact  ofpropoaaU  received  and  coniracta  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[NoTB.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


« 

o 

• 

• 

O 
4 

• 

• 

1 

CO 

a 
"3 

• 

1 

3 

* 

3 

» 

• 

^ 

Clash  No.  4. 
CLOTHIMO— continued. 

i 

1 

• 

N 

1 
1 

• 
• 

a 

1 

CO 

1 

• 

1 

Point  of  deliverj' 

1 

1 

g 

New  York. 

!zi 

<y 

Pants,  men's,  30  to  44  waist.  29  to  34 

inseam: 

^ 

1 

Kentucky  jeans,  dark  color,  lined 

.• pairs.. 

ff»939 

1.26 

1.00 

.96 

1.21 

1.22 

.98 

1.1^ 

2 

1.26 

1.05 

.98 

1.19 

1.20 

1.00 

L25 

8 

1.02 

1.10 

1.00 

1.18 

1.19 

1.01 

4 

1.02 

L15 

1.02 

1.17 

1.18 

1.03 

5 

1.18 

1.12 

1.16 

1.17 

L05 

6 

1.20 

1.14 

1.15 

1.16 

1.08 

7 

1.14 

1.15 

1.11 

8 

1.13 

1.14 

1.18 

0 

1.12 

1.13 

1.18 

10 

1.11 

1.12 

1.19 

11 

1.10 

1.11 

1.19 

12 

* 

1.20 

13 

1.20 

14 

L22 

15 

1.28 

18 

1.29 

17 

10-ounce  brown  or  mode  color  duck, 
lined pairs.. 

3,16ff 

.80 

1.17* 
1.25 

18 

.82 

19 

.85 

20 

.87 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2S 

10-onnoe  brown  ot  mode  color  duck, 
unlined pairs.. 

36T 

.76 

26 

M^^W  W 

.80 

27 

• 

28 

Cottunade,  lined do. . . 

368 

.84 

1.10 

29 

^^  ^^  ^p  Vr^V  ^^p^^w  ^PW   ^P  I        ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^       ^      ^    ^    ^    ^v    •     ^^^^^^^^   ^^m  ^^    ^    ^     w 

m^^^^^ 

.86 

L124 

30 

.86 

1.14 

31 

.88 

82 

1.10 

83 

1.12 

34 

35 

Cottonade.  unlined do... 

79 

1.00 

.97 

•90 

1.00 

36 

^^  ^^    ^F^r^'  ^i^^^P  ^^™  ^rM          ^^*^^*  ^r^m^a^  ^r^^^   ^^^^^^^^^^^      ■     ^^H  ^^     ^     ^     ^ 

1.02 

1.01 

.96 

1.01 

87 

1.05 

.98 

1.02 

88 

1.07 

.99 

1.06 

39 

1.09 

1.04 

40 

1.06 

Pants,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  for  police 

uniforms : 

41 

Tndigo  blue,    half- lined,    officers' 

pairs.. 

68 

4.44 

%••••• 

4.20 

42 

4.29 

43 

44 

45 

Indigo  blue,  unlined,  officers' .  pairs . . 

44 

4.39 

4.00 

46 

4.24 

4.25 

47 

Sky    blue,    half- lined,    privates' 
pairs.. 

705 

2.99 

8.80 

48 

A^ 

8.35 

49 

50 

51 
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advertisemeni  of  April  g,  1895,  for  fumisKing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

mt  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING-Xkmilnaed. 
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! 
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1 

• 
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1 

• 

1 

1 

i 
1 

• 

s 

1 

■ 

1 
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• 

i 

• 

a 

• 

8 
1 

? 

9 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chic, 

Oina.,or 

N.  Y. 

Kew 
York. 

.99 

1.08 

9 

1.16} 

1 

1.09 

2 

1.10 

8 

1.11 

4 

1.12 

5 

1.13 

• 

6 

1.14 

7 

1.15 

8 

1.16 

9 

1.17 

• 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

.89 

1.10 
1.21 

1.06 
1.18 

.99 
1.16 

1.02 
1.10 

1.08 
1.06 

17 

18 

1.12 

L08 

1.14 

1.14 

].Off 

19 

1.14 

1.17 

1.18 

1.11 

1.18 

1.171 

1.21 

1.21 

1.18 
1.15 
1.15 
1.21 
1.09 

30 
21 
22 
28 
24 

.78 

.78 

.74 

.70 

.77 

.80 
.75 

25 

26 

.7ii 

1.06 
1.10 

•99 
1.01 

1.15 
1.16 

27 
28 

29 

L12 
1.14 
1.15 

1.07 
1.11 
1.12 
1.13 
1.14 

1.17 
1.18 
1.10 
1.20 

.68 

30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
B6 

86 

87 

88 

39 

40 

" 

4.09 

4.29 

41 

42 

4.35 

43 

4.41 

44 

4.09 

4.21 

45 

46 

3.1  r 

3.21 

47 

48 

3.23 

49 

3.27 

50 

3.30 

51 
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Ah8tr<ict  of  proposals  reeeivsd  tmd  coniraets  awarded  in  New  York  VHijf,  under 

[N<yn — FifOTM  is  Imrgt  type  denote  mtes 
CLOTSINO-Contianed. 


• 

i 

• 

c' 

6 

1 

• 

CUkSS  yo.4. 

1- 

i 

4 

1 

^ 

1 

f4 

1 

^    1 

CLOTHING— eontinoed. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1?    • 
g 

5 

t 
1 

1 

Ha 

(d 

» 

i 

K     1 

i 

Poiatof  delivery. 

^ 

New  York. 

1 

Panto,  men's.  Indiffo-blne  assorted  sises. 
nnlined,  for  police  nniforms,  priyatos^ 

• 

Itp.. 

S«8 

9.60 

2.99 

08.75 

8.00 

2 

8 

8.07 

4 

8.13 

5 

Snito.  boys*  (Jacket  and  panto)  5  to  10 
years:*                                            • 

8.16 

6 

Medium     qpaUty,  cassimercL    dark 
oolor,  for  Sunday  wear,  lined. .  .Ko. . 

1,613 

2.04} 

8.85 

2.86 

2.09 

8.20 

7 

2.94} 

3.85 

2.96 

2.75 

8.22 

8 

8.37 

2.98 

2.90 

0 

3.02 

3.20 

10 

8.03 

3.23 

11 

8.04 

3.25 

12 

8.05 

2.09 

13 

# 

8.14 

2.80 

14 

8.16 

2.9ir 

15 

8.18 

8.21 

19 

3.20 

8.23 

17 

3.40 

18 

8.72 

19 

3.05 

SO 

8.28 

21 

8.25 

22 

3.50 

23 

Satinet,  dark  oolor.  lined,  beary .  .Xo. . 

996 

1.96 

24 
26 

26 

27 

I 

28 

29 

90 

81 

82 

88 

Kentocky  Jeans,   dark  oolor,  lined, 
beavy Ko.. 

9,364 

1.96 

1.93 

84 

1.96 

2.00 

85 

1.77 

2.28 

86 

1.77 

2.88 

87 

8.40 

88 

2.10 

89 

2.17 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

10H>anoe  brown  or  mode  color  dock, 
lined No  . 

rso 

45 

• 

46 

47 

• 

*  Bids  will  also  be  receired  for  knee  panto. 


a  Or  $2.60  witboat  black  stripe. 
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odverHtimaU  of  April  2, 189S^f<w/wmiihing  supplitSf  etc. —Continutd. 

a^  whifib  oontracto  bftTO  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING-Coatinued 
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«D 

S 

M 
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>» 

1 

09 

a 

o 

P 


I 


I 


M 

I 


I 
I 


.d 

f 

d 


3 

•d 


I 
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Point  of  delivery. 


I 


New  York. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
IB 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 

33 
84 
86 
86 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 


2.86 
8.02 
3.18 

8.27 
8.33 
8.96 
8.11 
8.18 
3.22 
3.20 
8.85 


2.25 
il.30 

2.37 
2.38 
2.45 
2.50 
2.60 


2.13 
2.17 
2.19 
2.25 
2.31 
2.36 
2.39 
2.47 
2.53 
2.63 


2.51 


2.29 
2.81 
2.36 


61.25 
el.  40 
61.27 
01.42 


1.05 


2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.12 
2.29 
2.11 
2.13 
2.16 
2.19 
2.23 
2.41 


2.16 
2.20 


.97 
d.90 


1.98 
2.02 
2.04 
2.09 
2.17 
2.87 
2.07 
2.25 
2.46 
2.50 


1.80 

i.r4 

1.71 
1.78 


1.81 
1.83 


1. 


.821 


1.76 
1.83 
1.741 
1.82 


6  Single  breasted. 


0  Doable  breasted. 


dlJnlined. 
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HTDfUED. 


Ah$traet  o/propotaU  rtceivtd  mmd  eomtrmoU  mwarded  im  Xmp  York  CUif,  under 

[Hon — Fl^nrM  in  largo  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHIKG— OootiBoed . 


i 

^ 

i 

• 

.   is 

« 

Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHINO— contlnned . 

9 

1 

5 

3 

9 

a 

a 

1 

• 

s 

t 

• 

a 

1 

5 

1 

O 

1 

g 

M 

« 

& 

3  1  S 

1     S 

s 

i 

Point  of  delivery. 

i 

New  York. 

^ 

& 

doits,  boys*  (jacket  and  paaU).  5  to  10  years: 

1 

lO-onnoe  brown  or  mode  color  daok,  nn- 

lined Ko.. 

Slff 

1.20 

i.ir 

L25 

1.20 

1.10 
LIO 

2 

•**e^^*a    ••••••  •••••••••••••"•■"  •••••••••  w^« ^ •  • 

8 

1.14 

4 

Cottonade.  lined do... 

d8« 

2.10 

2.27 

6 

^^^/vSMFWas^^s^^   *i aw^^a  ••••••  ••  ••••••••••••  •••  «•«» •  •  • 

2.23 

^i*  tfP  s 

2.28 

6 

2.28 

2.20 

7 

1.80 

8 

^ 

2.82 

9 

10 

11 

PntlnnadA.  nnlined .--..... do 

913 

12 

"^^  ^m^^ 

18 

U 

15 

16 

Suits,  boys*  (cost  pants,  snd  vest),  dark  color, 
lined,  (or  large  boys,  10  to  24  years: 

17 

Medium    quality,  oassimore,  for    Sunday 
wear No.. 

««8 

... 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81 

82 

1 

88 

1 

84 

Satinet.  beavT  ..•....•••••...• do... 

9MI 

1 

85 

•^^^•^•■•^^  ^^     •^^^^^  •  J       ^^^^^^W^^^^W    w^^^v^^^w    wv    V    ■  ^^-mr  m    m  m 

80 

' 

87 

88 

80 

40 

41 

42 

aWith  lining  as  in  ssmple  of  "A"  plaid  submitted. 
I,  With  lining  as  in  sample  of  "  B  "  plaid  submitted. 
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advertUemeni  of  April  2, 1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contractB  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHIK6— Continned. 
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1 

a 
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1 

I 

• 

d 

1 

• 

1 

1 
3 

Albert  S.  Goldstein. 

1 

• 

1 
1 

Point  of  delivery. 

• 

i 

New  Tork. 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1.76 
1.77 

9.13 

2.21 

4 

6 

1.80 

2.26 

6 

1.81 

2.27 

7 

l.W 

1.47 
1.53 

1.40 

1.47 

2.20 
2.31 
2.33 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

1.67 

1.51 

18 

1.50 

1.62 

14 

1.62 

1.68 
1.63 

16 
16 

6.06 
6.96 

a6.00 
a6.00 

6.11 
6.26 

6.37 
6.43 

6.08 
6.00 

6.25 
6.60 

17 

18 

66.00 

6.20 

6.62 

6.83 

10 

66.00 

6.81 

6.80 

6.86 

20 

06.05 

6.^ 

6.06 

6.02 

21 

e6.06 

6.80 
6.61 
6.63 
6.60 
6.76 
6.77 

6.00 
6.37 
6.60 
6.67 
6.86 
6.06 
6.20 
6.40 
6.70 
6.00 
6.00 
6.ffO 

f 

6.08 
6.46 
6.72 
6.83 
6.87 
6.06 
6.00 

• 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
82 
33 

4.66 
4.66 

4.40 

4.60 

4.60 
4.70 

4.66 

4.73 
4.70 

4.53 
4.60 

84 

• 

35 

4.67 

4.71 

4.63 

86 

4.71 

4.72 

4.87 

37 

4.78 

4.73 

4.70 

38 

4.78 

4.74 

4.71 

38 

4.86 

4.68 
4.80 

40 
41 

4.87 

42 

cWith  lining  aa  in  sample  of  "C"  plaid  submitted. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  reeeired  and  oontraots  ateartM  in  Ntw  York  CUtff  under 

[Note  — Fi^aiiM  in  burfe  ^rpe  denote 
CLOTHIKG-Continned. 
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o 

Clabb  No.  4. 
OLOTBnra— cootinaed. 

i 

1 

• 

• 

• 

1 

g 

1 

a; 

• 

S 

>* 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

p 

Point  of  delivery. 

d 

le; 

Of 

New  York.                  1 

Suite,  boye'  (cent,  pants,  and  vest),  dark  color,  lined : 

1 

Kentucky  Jeans,  heavy,  for  large  boys,  19  to  24 

yean No.. 

4.18 

4.11 

4.04 

4.13 

4.85 

2 

4.18 

4.16 

4.09 

4.17 

4.86 

3 

8.68 

4.17 

4.11 

4.10 

4.37 

4 

3.68 

4.29 

4.16 

4.24 

4.88 

5 

4.33 

4.18 

4.26 

4.89 

6 

4.89 

4.21 

4.87 

4.40 

7 

4.43 

4.24 

4.45 

8 

4.26 

4.50 

9 

1 

4.20 

4.55 

10 

4.31 

4.62 

11 

4.58 

12 

4.65 

13 

liedinm  qnalJty,  oassimere,  for  Sunday  wear,  11 
to  18  years No.. 

9,7SO 

4.40 

14 

4.49 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2S 

24 

25 

1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

BO 

Satinet,  heavy.  11 1^  18  years do... 

9,040 

8.59 

3.66 

31 

3.59 

3.67 

82 

3.68 

33 

3.09 

84 

8.70 

85 

3.71 

86 

87 

88 

89 

Eentnoky  jeans,  heavy,  11  to  18  years do. . . 

4,965 

3.44 

3.04 

3.08 

40 

3.44 

8.00 

8.00 

41 

8.05 

8.11 

3.10 

42 

8.05 

3.16 

3.11 

43 

3.18 

8.12 

44 

, 

3.24 

8.13 

45 

3.26 

8.16 

46 

8.20 

8.17 

47 

8.31 

8.18 

48 

8.53 

8.10 

49 

3.65 

3.20 

50 

i 

1 

8.21 
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CLOTHING— Gontinaed. 


• 

1 

1 
1 

& 

• 

• 

d 
3 

Morton  Wolfheimer. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

i 

3 

1 

• 

• 
1 

s 

o 

1 

• 

1 

00 

CO 

a 

s 

1 

! 

! 

1 

CO 

t 

5 

! 

• 

Point  of  delivery. 

1 

New  York. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

4.21 
4.36 

8.87 
3.03 

5.18 
5.20 

a  4. 75 

3.90 
4.08 

13 

14 

4.39 

4.05 

5.22 

4.35 

15 

4.41 

4.41 

5.24 

4.38 

16 

4.43 

4.47 

5.26 

4.44 

17 

4.49 

4.50 

4.50 

18 

4.61 

3.87 

4.03 

19 

4.73 

4.06 

4.29 

20 

4.70 

4.10 

4.85 

21 

4.85 

4.43 

4.89 

22 

4.87 

4.47 
4.60 
3.00 
4.29 
4.45 
4.50 
4.70 

4.46 
4.52 

28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 

3.45 

8.49 

8.77 

3.01 
8.16 

3.78 
3.66 

8.45 
8.49 

80 

V 

81 

8.67 

8.22 

8.61 

8.63 

32 

8.68 

8.33 

3.67 

3.68 

83 

8.60 

8.43 

8.27 

84 

3.66 

8.53 

8.17 

85 

8.70 

8.17 

8.64 
8.50 
8.43 

86 
87 
88 

3.04 

3.16 

30 

40 

8.17 

41 

8.10 

42 

8.26 

48 

8.37 

44 

.  8.40 

45 

3.60 

46 

3.53 

47 

8.62 

48 
40 
50 
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a  Offers,  500. 
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Abstract  ofpropoaaU  received  and  cantraote  awarded  in  New  T&rk  CUy,  under 

[NoTB.— FigoreB  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continned. 


I 


2 
8 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
86 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 

46 
47 
48 
40 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 


Class  No.  4. 
OLOTBiNa — oontinned. 


Soits,  boys'  (coat,  pants,  and  vest)  11 
to  18  yotfe : 
lO-ounoe   brown  or  mode  color 
dnok,  lined No.. 

10-onnoe  brown  or   mode  color 
dnok,  anUned No. . 

Cottonade,  lined do... 

Cottonade,  nnllned do... 


Shirts,  assorted  sises : 
Woven  cboTiot,  boys' 


•..do... 


Woven  cheviot,  men's do . . 


Hickory,  boys',  with  metal  bat- 
tons  No., 


Hickory,  men's,  with  metal  bnt- 
tons No.. 


•8 
I 

t 


81ff 


305 


5r5 


946 


y.reo 


8,940 


y,3fto 


6,ftO0 


-a 

9 

I 


2.67 

2.61 

9.ff9 

2.64 

2.07 
1.93 

L86 


P. 


1 


•d 


I 

O 


s 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


2.70 
2.76 


2.06 


.27 
.27 
.29 

.2M 
.20{ 
.80 
.29 

!^ 

.81 

.31 

.31 

.81 

.31 

.85 

.85 

.8U 

.K^ 

.8ft 

.85 

.86 

.37 

.37 

.371 

.301 
.30 
.80 
.301 


.84 
.331 


2.66 
2.73 


2.05 


.23 
.25 


29 
31 


•96 

.28 


.34 

.86 


2.10 


.84 


2.83 
2.89 
2.98 
2.96 
2.98 


9.60 

2.77 
2.85 
2.90 
2.91 
2.97 
2.93 
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odvertisefMnt  of  April  f,  1895,  /orfumi$hing  Buppliea,  eto, — Continued. 

at  which  oontracU  have  been  Awarded.] 

CLOTHIKO—Coiitiiiaed. 


s 

• 

O 

m 

>k 

Q 

2 

•a 

jS 

o 

p. 

^ 

O 

^ 

M 

a 

c 

• 

1 

1 

:4 

I 

I 


g 

5 

^ 


d 

I 


FoinU  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


2.96 
2.97 
2.98 


2.35 
2.89 
2.41 
2.42 
2.46 


9.9r 

2.83 
2.86 
2.38 
2.41 
2.42 


2.61 
2.76 


1.96 


2.60 
2.73i 


1.90 


.321 

.82 

.32 

.311 

.80| 

.87 

.861 

.37 

.871 

.351 


.80| 

.30l 

.80 

.31 

.314 

.311 

.82 

.811 

.82 


.33 

.351 

.85} 

.36 

.36 

.364 

.88{ 

.88 

.89 

.89 


.28 

.284 

.811 

.81 

.32 

.814 

.814 

.33 


.221 


.38 

.34 

.34 

.344 

.36 

.864 

.37 

.374 

.87i 

.89 

.891 

.40 

.40 

.401 

.30) 
.31 
.314 
.31 


.354 
.874 
.87 
.361 


.28} 


Chicago, 

Omam^ 

or  New 

York. 


.27 


.221 


.28J 


.81 


New  York. 


2.35 


,28| 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
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Ahairact  of  proposals  reeeivtd  and  o^ntrocto  awarded  in  New  York  CUjf,  under 

[Kon.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  imtee 
CLOTHIKG-.Centtnaed. 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
9 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
88 
34 
35 
36 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 


ClAsa  No.  4. 
cLOTHUfQ — oontinned. 


Shirts,  assorted  sises,  with  metal  buttons :     i 

Gray  flannel, boys' No..    6,900 

I 

Gray  flannel,  men's do...  10»800 

Bed  flannel,  boys' do...    9,900 


Redflaunel,  men's do...    6,390 


Fancy  flannel,  boys' do...    3f4MI 


Fancy  flannel,  men's do . . 


1,960 


Yeats,  men's  satinet,  dark  color,  lined,  34  to 
46 No.. 


4,6!98 


Point  of  deUvery. 


New  York. 


.61 

.59 

.60 

.66 

.61 

.634 

.694 

.66 

.67 

.72 

.69 

.71 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.79 

.78 

.77 

.81 

.80 

.804 

.88 

.87 

.86 

.91 

.90 

.89 

.81 

.83 

.81 

.77 

.74 

.72 

.88 

.784 

.84 

.96 

.87 

.96 

.81 

.81 

.804 

.90 

.87 

.88 

.95 

.92 

.93 

.79 

.864 

.78 

.911 
.92 

.78 
.84 

.874 

1.05 

.95 

1.05 

1.20 

1.08 

1.17 

1.03 

1.09 

1.01 

1.081 

1.08 

1.08 

1.16 

1.12 

1.144 

.96 

1.064 

•St 

.W^ 

^•12* 

1.094 

.66 

.62 

.62 

.6ff 

.624 

.66 

.66* 

.63 

.67 

.63 

.634 

•«H 

.631 

.64 

.65 

.64 

.60 

.66 

.644 

.62 

.67 

.66 

.68 

.66 

.69 

.66 

.75 

.78 

.70 

.77 

.734 

.82 

!70j 

.74 

.81 

.7H 

.75 

.72 

.75 

.75 

.74 

.72 

.79 

.75 

.724 

.80 

.79 

.75 

.78 

.81 

.75 

• 

.7H 

.75 

.75 

.754 

.TO 

.734 

.75 


66 

704 
72 


844 
,89 
93 


.96 
.81 
.984 


L15 

.99 

1.17 


.70 
.71 
.72 


.84 

.854 

.86 
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CL0THIK6— Continaed. 


\ 

• 

5 

• 

4 

1 

1 

• 

1 
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• 

1 

• 

d 

1 

• 

1 

S 
• 

2 

1 

! 

<•< 
"o 

1 

1 

TO 

! 

1 

1A. 

1 

Points  of  delirery. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

V 

.57 

.60 

.00 
.62 

1 

2 

.75 

8 

4 
5 

.78 

.81 

0 

7 

8 

9 

— 

10 

.70 
.76 

V 

11 

- 

12 

.81 

18 

.08 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

LOO 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

' 

24 

^ 

.OH 

.08 

25 
26 
27 

28 

.07 

20 

.07 

8C 

.08 

81 

.08i 

82 

.00 

83 

.70 

84 

.70 

85 

.7H 
.82 

36 

•  ••• 

37 

.80 

38 

.87 

39 

.80 

40 

.86i 

41 

88* 

42 

.874 

43 

.88{ 

44 

:?^ 

.71 
.78 

.76 

.07 
.08 

.06 
.00 

.70 
.83 

.74 
.75 

45 

46 

.76 

.70 

.07 

.70 

47 

.74 

.79 

.08 

.77 

48 

.70 

.74 

.00 

.78 

40 

.77 

.70 

.70 

.79 

50 

.78 

.76 

.75 

61 

.80 

52 
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[NoTB.— Figures  in  Urge  tyi>e  doiote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continoed. 


• 

• 

• 

, 

o 

• 

4 

• 

5 

1 

9 

• 

p 

Class  No.  4. 

i 

1 

3 

1 

K 

1 

CLOTHINQ— oon  tinued . 

1 

• 

Hi 

i 

9 

1 

n 

1 

e8 

m 

^ 

^ 

0 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

Point  of 

delivery 

• 

New  York. 

Yeats,  men's.  34  to  46  Inch : 

1 

Kentucky  JeanS;  dark   colors. 

lined No.. 

!9,9tO 

:?Jt 

.65 

.65 

.67 

.61 

.70 

2 

.67 

.67 

.681 

.624 

.71 

3 

.66 

.68 

.68 

68 

.ff 

.72 

4 

.66 

.60 

.60 

.604 

.65 

.74 

5 

.70 

.71 

.70 

.66 

.75 

6 
7 

.704 
.72 

.76 

■^ 

.67 

.76 
.77 

8 

.78 

.72 

.78 

0 

.73 

.70 

10 

10-onnce  brown  or  mode  color 
duck,  lined No.. 

9»100 

.65 

11 

^v^^i^^v^^BB      ^  ^"^^W  ^»^^"  ^»^^wwww^^^w^^    •  ^»  ^   ^r  9    m 

.70 

12 

I3r 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10-onnce  brown  or  mode  color 
duck,  nnlined No. . 

1,040 

10 
20 

21 

22 

Cottonade,  lined No.. 

900 

.51 

.67 

28 

^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  B^B  ^^^"^B^  ^^^»        ^  ^B^^V  ^i^^^^         ^»     ^VVV^W^VV    ^A  W     ^^    •      • 

.52 

.68 

24 

.53 

25 

.54 

26 

.55 

27 

.56 

28 

Vests,  men's,  S.  B.,  Msorted  sises, 
for  police  uniforms : 

.58 

20 

Indigo-blne  cloth,  oflScers' .  .No . . 

68 

2.30 

1.67 

80 

2.19 

1.70 

81 

2.00 

82 

88 

Tndigo-blne  doth,  nnlined,  offl- 
oers' No.. 

46 

2.39 
2.19 

84 

35 

Dark-blae  kersey,  privates*,  do. . 

686 

1.59 

1.26 

86 

, 

1.80 

87 

88 

80 

40 

41 

42 

Dark-bine  kersey,  nnlined,  pri- 
vates*   No.. 

510 

1.59 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
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• 

2 

• 

7i 

•J 

a 

1 

►9 

• 

1 

• 

5 

1 

• 

1 

0 
1 

.s 

o 

• 

1 

•mm 

CO 

a 

• 

c 

a 

i 

> 

1 

a 

a 

•3 

1 

1 

1 

-«9 

s 

1 

a 

• 

1 

Point  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

)Z5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

.71 

.74 

.691 

.76 

.66 
.72 

.70 
.72| 

.64 
.67 

.72 
.69 

• 

10 

11 

:SJ 

.721 
.74 

.701 

.74 

.71 

.74 

.78 

.74 

.69 
.70 
.72 

.74 

.06 

.724 

.72 

.73 

.74 

.70 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

.571 

M* 

.54 
.50 

.62 
.64 

.48 
.53 

.60 
.57 

18 

19 

• 

.56 
.61 

.54 

.68 
.69 

.6r 

.69 

20 
21 

22 

23 

.70 

.70 

24 

.71 

.73 

25 

.72 

.74 
.75 

9.99 

2.87 

26 
27 
28 

20 

30 

2.41 

31 

2.45 

32 

9.03 

2.17 

83 

34 

. 

1.47 

1.49 

36 

- 

36 

1.51 

37 

1.65 

38 

1.53 

30 

1.56 

40 

••••••■• 

1.57 

1.53 

1.50 

1.50 
1.62 

41 
42 

43 

1.63 

1.65 

44 

1.64 

45 

1.67 

46 

1.69 

47 

1.71 

48 
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900T8  AND  SHOES,  ETC. 


I 


Class  No.  5. 

boots  and  shoes,  bto. 

[Kon.— For  Shoe  Leather,  see  Class  11 .  ] 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
» 
10 
11 

12 
18 
14 
15 

19 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
86 

87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

46 
46 
47 
48 


Boots: 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  Kos.  1  to  6 
pairs.. 


Men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  6  to  11 
pairs.. 


Men's,  mbber,  Nos.  6  to  11  .pairs.. 


Overshoes,  assorted  sises : 

Arctics,  boys',  Nos.  1  to 6... do. 


Arctics,  children's,  Nos.  6  to  10| 
pairs.. 


Arctics,  misses',  Nos.  11  to2.  pairs.. 

Arctics,  women's,  Nos.  3 to8 .  .do. . . 

Arctics,  men's,  Nos.  6  to  11.  .do. . . 

Rabber,  boys',  Nos.  1  to  6... do... 

Rubber,  children's,  Nos.  6  to  10) 
pairs.. 

Rubber,  misses',  Nos.  11  to  2.  pairs.. 


Rubber,   women's,    Nos.   3    to  8 
pairs.. 


Rubber,  men's,  Nos.  6  to  11 pairs. 


Shoes,  boys,'  sole  lined,  assorted  sises, 
Nos.  1  to  6 pairs., 


I 

s 


1,480 

1,450 

49r 

i.330 

1*111 

1,300 

1,140 

980 

19 
385 

1,915 
530 

14,516 


Q 


I 


1. 

L 


St 


2. 
1 


.001 
.75| 


2.27 
1.99 


.80 
.70 


.49 
.43 
.38 
.68 
.59 
.52 
.87 
.77 

1.14 
LOO 
.88 
.41 
.37 
.33 

.23 
.20 
.17 
.27 
.24 
.21 

.34 

.31 

.27 

.58 

.464 

.41 

L 

l: 

L 


QQ 


»; 

s 

« 

i 

JS 

d 

o 

.i 

6 

1 

Point  of  delirery. 


New  York. 


L59        LOO 
1.50, 


2.09 
L90 


9.17 

.SO 

.46 
.65 
.89 
1.08 
.39 

.91 

.95 

.391 
•50i 


L20 

LIO 

1.10 

1.671 

LOS 

LOO 

.90 


2.23 


61.55 
bL55 
eL51 
oL51 

bL85 
61.85 

el.Bl 
«1.81 


6L11 

6L11 

61.16 

eL07| 

«L07l 

eL12 


9 

a 

At 


^ 


aL68 
L25 


3.06 
L68 


a  Side  seams  of  No.  1  can  be  made  like  side  seams  of  No.  2,  if  detlred. 
6  New  York. 
0  Chicago. 
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William  D.  Hunt. 

Watsonto  wn  Boot  and 
Shoe  Co. 

• 

1 

a 
i 

1 

• 

1 

• 

Bay  State  Shoe  and 
Leather  Co. 

Easton  Boot  and  Shoe 

Co. 

1 

E.L.  Sanborn. 

q 

Is 
1 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

> 
New  York. 

New  York, 

Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 

Kans.City. 

<*) 

« 

New  York. 

New  York 

or 
Chlcaga 

J 

i 

1.&8 

1 

2 
3 

4 

1.84 

5 

6 
7 
8 

2.291 
2.02 

e2.30 
02.30 

(22.40 

2.40 
2.40 
2.12 

9 

10 
11 

:Si 

«.02 

d.96 

.96 
.96 
.84 

.93 

* 

12 

13 
•14 

:2t 

.88 
.77 

1.144 
1.01 

.42 
.37 

0.491 
e.69 
0.87 
«1.15 
0.421 

d.52 
d.72 
d.92 
tfl.20 
d.44 

.52 
.52 
.46 
.72 
.72 
.63 
.92 
.92 
.81 
1.20 
1.20 
1.06 
.44 
.44 
.39 

.50 
.70 
.89 
1.16 
.42 

15 

10 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
28 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 

023 
0.27 

d.24 
d.28 

.24 
.24 
.21 
.28 
.28 
.25 

.24 

.28 
.28 

30 

•  •••••. 

31 
82 

83 

.,,,,.,.., 

84 
86 

.34 
.301 

.634 
.47 

0.34 
0.54 

d.86 
d.58 

.36 
.36 
.32 
.56 
.56 
.49 

.36 
.55 

86 

37 
38 
80 

(t) 
1.25 
L05 

.95 

40 
41 

.98 
.94 

1.071 
L05 
1.021 
1.00 
1.00 
.971 

1.121 

1.00 

1.121 

1.221 

1.00 

LIO 

L39 
1.49 
1.44 
1.49 
L54 
L59 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
)8 

*  Omaha,  Chicaso,  St.  Louis,  St.  Panl,  Sionz  City,  and  Kansas  City. 

tBark  tanned,  sheepskin  sock  linings,  cream  dressed,  one-lbnrth  cent  per  pair  additional,  d  If  paid 
prior  to  November  10  next,  discoant  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  from  date  of  invoice,  and  1  per 
oent  additional.    If  paid  between  November  10  and  December  1,  8  per  cent  per  pnnam  to  be  allowed. 

e  Cad  ftunish  Lycming,  Woonsocket,  or  Caodee  F.  or  W,  wide. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratee 
BOOTS  AXD  SHOES.  ETC.-Continued. 


i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21» 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

82 
33 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


51 
52 
58 

54 

55 


Class  No.  5. 

BOOTS  AMD  SHOKs,  Bic.— Continued. 

[Sole  linings  for  shoes  should  he  either 
bark  tanned  sheepskin  or  cream  dressed 
sheepskin.  Bidders  are  requested  to 
quote  prices  for  both. J 


Shoes,  assorted  sizes : 

Children  8    sole  lined,  Kos.  11  to  13 
pairs. 


Hen's,  sole  lined,  Nos  6  to  11. .  .pairs. . 


Misses,  sole  lined,  Nos.  13  to  2 do. . 


Women's,  sole  lined,  Nos.  3  to  8. .  .do. . .  J6f  ftllS 


t 


d  e 

MM 


■3 


i 


N 

t 

§• 

• 

« 

bo 

H 

_      ft 

• 

1  ►» 

el 

1 

M 

S 

< 

4,700 


19,300 


9,979 


Shoe  lace,  in  yard  strings,  per  100 : 

Leatiier gross. 


Linen do. 


Shoe  lasts,  assorted  sixes,  per  dosen,  pairs : 

Boys' doa.. 

Children's do.. 

Men's do.. 

Women's do.. 

Misses' do.. 

Shoe  nails,  Swede,  assorted  sixes lbs. 

Shoe  packs,  assorted  sixes : 

Boys' pairs. 


Men's do... 

Women's do... 

Shoe  pegs,  assorted  sixes galls.. 

Additional  for  training  sehooU. 

Bristles,  Russia,  XXX,  heavy oz . . 

Burnishing  ink,  quarts,  Miller's  or  equal 
doxMi.. 

Buttons,  shoe gross . 


T76 


1,133 


910 
600 


3,700 

9,680 

140 

94 

T 
90 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


(f) 
.75 


1.40 
1.05 


.87 


1.02 


.84 


.134 


N.Y., 
Chicago, 
St  Louis, 
Kans-C. 


.021 


.39 


.20 
.25 


New 
York. 


.45 
.50 


.13 
.18 
.28 
.32 


p 


Chi. 
cage. 


.05} 


0.10 

.55 

1.25 
.031 


.60 
.75 
.424 

.18 
.25 
.17 


.02* 


a  New  York  delivery. 


b  Chicago  delivery. 


c  In  |*bushel  sacks. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.^-CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  April  £,  1895,  forfumi$hing  eupplies,  etc. — Continaed. 
at  which  oontncta  have  been  awarded.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOSS,  ETC.-Continued. 


Sheboygan  Boot 
&.  Shoe  Co. 

Easton  Boot  and 
Shoe  Co. 

1 

1 

5 

• 

1 

• 

d 
JS 

o 

^9 

• 

1 

■ 

• 

1 

• 

f 

Watsontown 
Boot  and  Shoe 
Co. 

Frank   W. 
Whitoher. 

Co 

si 

A.  J.  Hague  & 
Co. 

Marshall  Field. 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

Kew  York. 

New 

York 

and 

Chicago. 

Kew  York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

• 

1.121 
1.12 
.97 
.98 
1.10 
1.27 

1.31; 
1.22; 

1.07i 

1.22* 
1.201 

f 

.77* 

.77 

.72 

.72 

.67 

1.85 

L25 

1.25 

1.20 
1.10 
1.05 
.87* 
.87* 

!77t 
.97* 
.97* 

!87i 

.80 
.80 

.80 

1.25 
1.26 
1.10 
1.10 

.87* 
.87* 

.87{ 

.97* 
.97* 

.97i 

1 

L29 
1.89 
1.34 
1.89 
1.44 
1.49 

1.22i 

1.20 

1.17i 

1.15 

1.12i 

1.10 

a  1.21 
a  1.21 
61.17* 
61.171 

L09 
L14 
1.14 
1.04 
.99 
.99 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

• 

7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

.80 

.44 

.38 

.31 
.84 

.26 
.19 
.17 

.37 
.84 
.30 

.25 
.17 
.80 

23 

.80 
.21 

• 

24 
26 
26 
27 

•••••••• 

28 
29 
80 
31 

3.15 
9.70 
3.15 
3.15 
9.85 
.05i 

32 

* 

84 
35 
36 
37 

.046 

.90 
.86 
.82 

.74 

1.00 
.92 
.96 

.84 
.90 
.82 
.86 

.74 

38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

• 

48 
44 
45 
46 

•30 

.40 

.60 

.15 

1.00 
.75 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 

1.90 

1.15 
.05 

1.37^ 
.02 

53 

••••*• 

•  • 

*  > 

.021 

.081^ 

54 
55 

f  Bark  tanned,  lAieepskln  sock  linings,  oream  dressed,  one- fourth  cent  per  pair  additionaL 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. — CONTINUED. 


Ahstract  of  proposals  received  and  coniraois  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf,  under 

[NoTB.— Flgtires  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— ConUnued. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 


Clam  No.  5. 
BOOTS  AMD  SHOKS,  BTC.— Continued. 


AddUianal/or  traxning  «0A<h)Z«— Continaed. 

Button  fasteners,  Heaton's  or  equal. gross.. 
Cement,  shoe,  Kangaroo  or  equal. .  .bottles. . 

• 

Dressing,  shoe,  Frank  Killer's  or  equal,  in 

pounacans lbs.. 

Eyelets,  shoe,  B  long,  black boxes . . 

Eyelet  hooks,  No.  2 M.. 

Linings,  shoe,  pink dos.. 

Shoe  nails : 

Wire,     clinch,    "Holdfast,**    assorted 

sixes lbs.. 

Iron,  assorted do . . . 

Tacks,  shoe,  assorted  sises,  1  to  4  ounceH 
• pounds.. 


1 

V 


i4 


s 


o 

o 

I 


I 

I 


s 


S 
& 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


IT 
180 


16 
ISO 

3 


SO 

oo 


A 
Q 


0« 
.04 


OH 


002 
68 


.11 
.05 


•or 

a.AO 

6.50 

03.5O 

•or 

.69 

d.oei 


.11 

•04| 
S.9T  ! 

/.as ; 

t.18 
i.l6 


I 


1 

S 


s 


.041 


a  Per  dozen,  clarified.         b  Per  doien,  not  clarified. 


ePerdosencans. 


d  Per  foot. 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES,  ETC —CONTINUED. 
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adv€rti$emeni  of  April  £,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e/e.— Coatlnaed. 

al  which  oontmeto  have  been  Awarded.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  BTC— Continued. 


« 

.a 

S 


& 


i 


I 


I 

a 


n 


a      a 


i 


» 
I 


Point  of  delivery. 


a 


S 


o 

4 


1 


I 

9 

e 


New  York. 


J 


.06 

:1^ 


3 

4 

5 
6 
7 


8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Jk.07i 
.72 


.12 
.044 

.19 


e  1  onnce. 
/  li  oonoes. 


« 


2  ounces. 
2|  onnoea. 


{  3  onncee. 
j4oanoe6. 


ikperM. 
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HATS  AND   CAPS, 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUy,  under 

[NoTB.~Figaree  in  large  type  denote  rfttea 
HATS  AND  CAPS. 


^ 

£ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 


Class  No.  0. 
hats  and  caps. 


Cape,  cassimere,  heavy,  different    colors, 
assorted  sizes : 
Boys* No. 


Hen's do. 


Hats,  assorted  sises : 

Boys',  wool,  different  colors. 


.do. 


Men's  wool,  different  colors do. 


Men's,  wool,  black,  police do. 


Boys',  straw,  assorted  colors do . 


Girls',  straw,  assorted  colors do. 


Girls',  felt,  sailor do. 


•2 


5 

53 


6,069 


Oy800 


1 1,*55 


19,T15 


1,181 
6vl05 

4,894 

410 


s 


1 


6 

I 

fli 

m 

-4 


i 

I 


1 


s 

a 
H 


Points  of  deliTery. 


New  York. 


2 


I 


2 

• 

1 


3 
2 


a  Any  color. 


HATS   AND   CAPS. 
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adverii$ement  of  April  2^  1896  y  for  furnishing  supplies,  elo, — Continued. 

at  wUoli  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 


• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

a 

.a 

• 

o 

• 

fl 

■ 

Ts 

•r^ 
^ 

m 

% 

1 

9 

• 

S 

• 

a 

• 
M 

i 

• 
0-* 

1 

9 

1 

K 

.a 

• 

1 

t 

• 

< 

• 

u 

9 

i 

3 

1 

• 

s 
ft 

1 

• 

a 

Poin 

• 

I 

3 

1 
J 
1 

1 

3 

1 

i 

t  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

1 

.34 
.37 

.80 
.32 

.30 
.30^ 

:35 

.364 

«i.30 

a.  32 

.25 

.33 
.35  1 

.20 

1 

.274. 

.80|'    2 

.20 

.32 

.36 

.30 

.36 

.2^      8 

.36 

.33i 

.38 

.32 

.3^ 

4 

.281 

.84 
.35 

.35 
.40 

.20 

5 
6 

.38 
.38 

.34 

.33 

.814 
.38{ 

.38 
.384 

a. 34 

a.  30 

.46 
.42 

.35 
.89 

.31 

7 

8 

.42 

.33^ 

.85{ 

.39^ 

.36 

.38 

9 

.23 

.3? 

.42 

.37 

.33 

10 

.82 
.35 

■.^ 

.33 
.34 

.844 
.32 

11 
12 

.36 
.291 

.394 
.45 

!364 

13 
14 

.28 
.28 

.35 
.344 

.28 
.33 

.33 
.34 

15 

16 

.28 

.30 

.34 

.85 

17 

.2<J 

.291 

■ 

.42 

6.36 

18 

.26 

.28 

.43 

.42 

19 

.26 

.274 

.42 

.43 

.33 
.42 

.35 
.39 
.40 

20 
21 

22 

.43 

- 

.30 

.42 

23 

.44 

.49  ;      .43 

24 

.444 

.54 

.44 

26 

.45 

6.45 

26 

.494 
,50 

.61 
.53 

.50 
.52 

27 

28 

.46 

.23 
.22 

.25 

.28 

.24 

:ia 

.18 
.10 

.17 
.18 

29 
30 

31 

.24 

.29 

.284 

.22 

.19 

32 

.24 

.25 

.234 

.20 

33 

.94 

.23 

.164 

34 

.30 
.29 

.23 
.24 

.24 
.25 

384 
30 

.23 

.27 

.32 
.42 

35 

36 

.29       .24 

.25 

34 

.29 

.20 

37 

.99 

.24 

.22 

38 

.24 

.23 

.46 

.63 

.48 
.60 

.26 

80 
40 

41 

b  Assorted,  black  and  like  sample. 
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NOTIONS. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contraote  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[KOTB.— FigoTM  in  large  ty^  denote  nites 
NOTIONS. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
32 
38 
84 
86 
86 

87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


56 

56 
57 


CLA88  No.  7. 
NOnOKS. 


Bmshea,  hair dos. 


Buttons : 

Coat groM 

DresB do. 

Pants,  metal do. 

Shirt,  agate do. 

Vest do. 

Youths*,  agate do. 


Combs: 

Coarse,  strong,  dressing dos. 


Fine 


.do. 


Cotton  maitre,  for  seines,  86>thread,  soft- 
laid lbs.. 

GiUing  twine,  3-cord: 

No.  »0 do... 

No.  85 do... 

No.  40 do... 


I 


a  Great  gross. 


NOTIONS. 
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adcertiaement  of  April  f,  1895y  forfumUhing  supplies,  eto.— Continued, 
at  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded.] 


NOTIONS. 

<^ 

• 

a 

1 

• 

s 

• 

• 

t 

6 

1 

o 
O 

J 

1 

if 

8  . 

^ 

• 

? 

h 

1 

1 

o  o 

1 

• 

a 

s 

^ 

*• 

1 
1 

^ 

1- 

S 

a 

i 

s 

3 

• 

a 

^ 

•^ 

6 

^ 

p4 

s 

p    '  ^ 

^ 

^ 

a 

Poiots  of  delirery. 

• 

Chicago. 

New 
York 

New  York 
or 

New  York. 

• 

JS 

i 

• 

Chicago. 

. 

- — —   - 

» 

8.87 
8.87 

8.24 
8.45 

•       3.ftO 

2.75 

1 

********** 

2 

8.84 

8.60 

3.75 

8 

8.84 

3.50 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

.20 

.85 
.99 

.80 

12 

13 

.18 

- 

14 
15 

.27 
.24 

.96 

16 

17 

• 

18 
19 
20 

.08 

.04i 
.04 

.06 

21 

.06 

23 

.004 

23 

.otI 

21 

.029 

23 

.0314 

26 

.14 

.02* 
.25 

27 

***•**■ 

.66 

1 

28 
29 

80 
81 

* 

.06 
.07* 

82 
33 

•«•«•••••• 

34 

.08 

• 

35 

.09 

36 

.37 
.60 

.74 
.94 



37 

38 

.60 

1.06 

39 

.01 

.60 

.68 

2.60 

8.00 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

1               .14 

.22i 
.26 

.43 
.46 

46 

.16 

47 

.17 

.82 

.60 

48 

.21 

49 

.22 

50 

.26 

.184 

51 
52 
53 

94 

1 

.80 

.88 

1.00 

.73 

.81 
.89 

.51 
.56 
.66 

55 

t 

56 

_^.-      <»«,«*«*__-• 

Vf 

1 

1 

1 

i 

INT  95 — VOL  2- 


-57 
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NOTIONS CONTINUED. 


Abatraot  of  propoaaU  rtceivtd  and  contracls  awarded  in  New  York  CUjf,  under 

[NoiB Figorea  in  lugft  type  <Unoto  nUM 

NOTIONS— ConUnued. 


• 

• 

i 

• 

u 
« 

■ 

■ 

1 

• 

& 

it 

1 

f 

1 

Class  No.  7. 
MonoNS— continued. 

i 

« 

1 

94      I 

• 

< 

1 

1 

1 

• 
• 

1 

a 

;3 

• 

u 

1 

Points  of  deliyery. 

■ 

i 

New  York 

1 

Chi- 
oago. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
eago. 

• 

1 

Glovee.  buclL  No.  1,  stafidwd  quality : 

1 

1 

1 

tfhjv  • 

1  Boys'.... .pairt.. 

2  , 

t^ner 

.25  1 
.82, 

.29 
.43 

:S* 

.81| 
.46 

.28 

.874 

•*     1 

3  1 

.85 

66 

4  1                                                                       I 

.87 

5 

.80 

6 

.43 

7 

Men's  (or  oil- turned  sheep  or  , 

8 

goat) pairs.. 

1 

l.MM 

.44 

.52 

.51 
.64 

•H 

•  83^i    .06 

.m   .67 

.374 
.46 

0 

.62 

.62i 

.881 

.69 

10 

.65 

.88 

.8l{ 

.624 

11 

.69 

.46 

.40 

12 

.78 

.49 

.71 

18 

.82 

.53 

14 
15 

:Si 

lA 

Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross. . 

449 

.031 
.04 

:12l 

:S3 

.08« 

17 

•••■•••• 

18 

.06 

. 

.0364 

10 

.064 

20 

.0704 

21 

Indelible  ink,  Payson's  or  equal,  dos. . 
Mirrors,  not  less  than  15   by  18 

ISO 

1.80 

1.77 

1.75 

22 

M^y^w 

•«••■••• 

inches,  German  plate dos.. 

A3 

al2.15 

23 

9^*9 

513. 15 

24 

«15.00 

26 

. 

<il8.00 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

« 

82 

83 

34 

86 

Needles: 

36 

Assorted  siaes.  Sharp's,  Nos.  4  to 

8  and  5  to  10..... «* ....... .M.. 

480 

.60 
.60 

.58 

1.0042 
.7174 

.56 
.86 

87 

88 

.85 

89 

1.06 

40 

.65 

1 

41 

.00 

1 

42 

1.00 

43 

Darning,  medium  sixes  ..gross.. 

lOO 

.14   il.20| 
1  i.8494 

i.85 
u88 

44 

45 

i.75| 

t.85 

46 

1 

i.75 

47 

i.67 

48 

i.67 

49 

Knitting,  common,  medium  sizes 

34 

2.75 

2.50     2.26 

60 

gross . . 

93 

.35 

.931     .453 
.458 

51 

^^** 

52 

.871 

o  German,  12  by  80. 


b  Gennan,  13  by  22. 


e  French,  12  by  20# 


d  French,  13  by  22. 


NOTIOHB CONTINUED. 
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adveriiaement  of  April  2, 1896,  for  fwmiakkng  supplies ,  etc, — Continued 


Rt  whioh  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


NOTIONS— Continued. 


^ 


■§ 

I 


I 
1 


5 

4 

c 
s 

I 


t4 

I 

i 


a 

•§ 

I 


e 

5 


9 


I 

s 

S 

I 


§ 

a 


01 

• 

t 

3 

& 

;4 

M 

t 

• 

s 

S 

^ 

5 

Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


i 


JZ5 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

u 

19 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


33 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 


86 
87 
88 

30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
40 

50 


.4« 


.75 
.05 

.62 
.66 
.62 
.67 
.75 
.81 


.04 

•.SI 


03| 


12.75 
13.25 
13.75 
13.65 


10.75 
12.00 
13.50 
0.85 
12.50 
15.00 


10.00 

11.40 

13.90 

11.00 
12.60 
14.40 


01LOO 
/14.00 


1L75 


1.00 
1.00 


.22 


<.75 


^5.75 
0  6.00 
0  6.00 
^6.25 
J76.50 
^7.00 
07.50 
^6.75 
A7.00 
A7.00 
A7.25 
A7.50 
A8.00 
A8.50 


.74 
.72 
.67 
.60 
.58 
.61 


1.07 
.64 


1.00 


1.80 
.44 


3.25 
.60 


2.70 


£  13  b3-  22. 


/ 14  by  24. 


g  10  by  14. 


A  10|  by  17. 


iPerM. 
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NOTIONS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  propoaah  received  and  cantracie  awarded  in  New  Tark  Citjf,  under 

[Kon.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  ratea 
NOTIONS— Continned. 


a 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 

56 


Class  No.  7. 
Nonons—oon  tinned . 


Needles: 

Sack do*.. 

Saddlen' do... 

Pins,  brass,  standard,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 
packs.. 


Spool  ooiton,  best  of  standard,  O^sord, 
Ifos.  20  to  50,  white,  black,  and  drab  j 
dos  ..ll^v 


Suspenders: 
Boys.... 


.pairs. 


Men's do. 


•,099 


io,5eo 


Tape  measnres, medinm dos.. 


Tape,  white,   cotton,   medinm   widths 
pieces.. 


35 


11,400 


.8889 

.8345 
.8876 
.8625 


.14 

.15 

.15i 

.17 

.18 

.19 


s 


s 


• 
o 

O 

• 

6 

<^ 

& 

« 

1 

m 

^ 

s 

< 

>. 

Points  of  delivery. 


New  York 


.bis 

.2291 
.1048 
.1704 
.1018 
.1628 
.1489 


.079 

.0795 

.084 

.0968 

.0919 


.006^ 

.007 

.007} 

.00045 

.011 

.0119 


.202 
.179 
.157 


^995 

.8296 
.8295 
.3295 
.8296 
.8296 


.25 


.009 
.012 
.011 


.18 


*  No  check  with  this  bid. 

fi  Cad  be  ftimishsd  without  drawer  strap  at  ^  cent  per  pair  («m  tbati  prioe  marked  on  wmiplc. 

*•  P«*r  dosan  piaoas. 


.21 
.18 
.16 


.83 


.06 
.071 
.08  ! 
.09^ 


.00 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.15| 

.14 

.10 

.17 


.009 
.01 

.ou 


NOTIONS — CONTINUED. 
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adveriiBemeuiof  April 2^  1895^  for  furnUking  suppliety  etc. — Continaed. 
2t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

NOTIONS— Continued. 


' 

• 

• 

5 

m 

3 

1 

B 

>» 

i 

A< 

g 

^•m 

o 

d 

J 

s 

i 

e 

a 

1 

» 

< 

H 

I 

QQ 

-a 
> 


• 

• 

§ 

« 

m 

1 

• 

a 

• 

o 

3 

1 

a 

ftrk  A.  May 

^ 

5 

o 

S 

a 


• 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


I 

.a 
O 


New  York. 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 


•|  '3 


10  >. 


15i 


.20 


32| 


86| 


.324 


.3275 


.11 
.11 


.13 
.08 
.07 
.09 

.10^ 
.12 


.15 
.16 

.19 
.15 


064 

05 

07i 

06 

00 

08i 


e.l3 

d.l4i 

«.16 


e|-inch.  ) 

di-inoh.  >  Per  dozen  rolla,  4  yarda  each. 

ef-inch.  I 


903 


NOTIONS— COirriNUBD. 

Abftraet  o/propotaU  Teaeivad  and  oontraeii  tnearded  in  Nac  York  Ciljr,  uudtr 
[Hon.— KgnnM  in  lage  tjpe  denolB  nlw 


Thrud: 

Linen,  itandud  mkke.  Noa.  W,  Sli,  u 
I   dWrk-blne.  ^  white- brown,   slu 


Skoe,  GubooT'i  or  aqna 


Ao 

AddtUimatM  Inlnifv  kIucU. 

""t;^. 

..ia*.. 



-s 

1,110 

•■1 

.TBi 

A.39* 

.48 
I.  on 

1:?S 

NOTIONS— CONTTinTED. 
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advertisement  of  April  S,  189Sf  far  fumiehing  euppliee,  etc. — Continued. 
at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded.] 

/  NOTIOKS-CoBtlaiMd. 


• 

t 

s 

• 

5 

i 

1 

i 

• 

1 

3 
1 

• 

1 

l4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1^ 

a 
fe 

p4 
5- 

1 

9 
J 

I 

m 

a 
is 

a 

• 

1 

JZ5 

• 

o 
a 

1 

• 

< 

§ 

a 

• 

o 
a 
Ha 

• 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery 

B 

New 

i 

New  York. 

Chi. 
oago. 

New  York. 

Yorker  -S 
Chi.       3 

oago. 

« 

1 

•••*•• 

2 

8 

4 

b 

6 

7 
8 

t 

.07} 

:}3 

9 

10 

11 

■OT| 

tin 

12 

13 

.80 
.90 

1.16 
1.12 

.64 
.78 

ftjtl          su. 

d.76 

.64 
.61 

14 

.95 

15 

1.00 

1.29 
1.24 

.78 
.80 

m 

1.05  ^ 

<.89 

.69 

16 
17 

1.45 

18 

1.40 

19 

.65 

.90 
.70 

*.70 
i.42 

.48 

.68 
.90 

.79 

20 

.85 

21 

.81 

1 

22 

.64 

I 

23 

1.15 

I 

24 

.81 

t 

1 
1 

25 

.22 

.19 
.93 

.22 
.21 

.22i 
.15 

1 

26 

27 

.19 

28 

.l^ 

:}it 

•114 

.12 
.16 

.111 

29 

.••.•■•. 

30 

al.50 
a2.00 

31 

...*...• 

32 

33 

1.71 
1.74 



1.00 
1.25 

1.44 
1.35 

34 

35 

1.68 

1.50 ; 

1.50 

36 

1.63 

1.65 

87 

1.26 

38 

L50 

89 

1.92 

40 

1.76 

41 

2.88 

42 

1.67 

43 

1.63 

44 

1.75 

46 

2.25 

46 

1.38 

1 

47 

eNo.  40. 


/No.  10. 


pNo.  3. 


h  MarshaU's. 


»"G.G,' 
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NOTIONS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 

[XoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
NOTIONS— Continued. 


S 

0 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 


CLA88  No.  7. 

NOTIONS— continued. 


AddiHonal  for  training  «eAoo{»— Continued. 

Buttons : 

Pearl,  dress, 24  to  26  line gross. 

Dress,  smoked  pearl,  24  to  26  line. .  .do. . 

Uniform. brass,  coat do. . 

Uniform,  brass,  overcoat do.. 

Vest,  hard  rubber do. . 

Buttonhole  twist,  black.  No.  8,  spools,  .dos. 
Buckles,  pants  and  vest gross. 

Cords,  scarlet, for  uniforms do.. 


Machine  twist,  £.  St  D.,  1-ounoe  spools. lbs.. 
Needles,  tailor's,  betweens.  Nos.  8  to  10 . . .  M . . 
Pins,  safety gross.. 

Ribbon,  assorted  colors,  |,  1,  and  1|  inches 
wide yds.. 

Silk,  sewins,  scarlet,  Sichardson  Sl  Co.,  50- 
yud  spools doz.. 


s 

0 

OP 


S»5 

49 

*20 
19 

lO 
90 


19 
91 


4,895 


90 


*  Took  brass  coat  instead, 
a  Per  piece,  10  yards  to  piece. 


(>  Per  box. 
oPer  spool. 


I 

s 


.76 
.98 


.6:. 

.76 
3.00 
3.00 
.50 

.75 
e.41| 


6.00 
6  00 


.19 
.22 
94| 


a.  15 
a. 31 
a.52| 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.80 

.95 

.85 

1.13 


.68 

.80 

3.00 

8.00 

.50 


.201 


15 


.20 

.231 

.26 


dPer  dosen  spools. 
€  Per  gross. 


NOTIONS — CONTINUED. 
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advertiaement  of  April  f,  t895j  forfumiahing  auppliea,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  oontrmcta  have  b«6n  awarded.] 

NOTIONS— ContiBoed. 


o 

9 


• 

• 

o 
O 

1 

• 

.a 

t 

"3 
o 

a 

s 

9 

S 

h 

^ 

ed 

9 

• 

!3 

^ 

to 

a 

^ 

^ 

• 

• 

a 

• 

e 

• 

o 

M 

^  ■ 

^ 

0 

Chicago. 


.82 
.69 


.80 

1.25 

2.00 

.50 

.75 

b4.32 

.08i 

1.25 
1.75 
2.60 
3.00 
4.00 
5.50 
4.32 


m 
£ 

ed 


• 

5 

'H 

a 

• 

e 

M 

Put 

Pd 

S 

Pd 

2 

•c 

a 

1 

o. 

9 
P< 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


9.75 


d3.50 
r.08i 
/.47 


.64 
.756 

.8715 
1.0185 

i.m 

.63 
fc.7tH 

2.03 

2.93 

.55 


4.181 

1.0042 
.7174 
.42 

.3^ 

'.m 

.50 


.*J457 

.283 


Chicago. 


1.07 
.64 


A. 33 


A. 33 


72 
.84 


60 
76 


.12 


.20 
.43 


.018 

.0215 

.027 

.035 

.046 

.0675 


New  York. 


1.10 


.65 

tl.50 
t3.00 


1.15 

1.87| 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


j.22 
j.26 
j.29 


.30 
.36 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
87 

38 
39 


/Per  100. 

ylf^onoe  spoola,  par  lb. 


h  Per  ounce. 

%  No  sample  with  this  bid. 


i 


No  check  with  this  bid. 
26  line. 
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OROCERIEa 


Abstract  of  proposals  rsceivsd  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUp,  under 

[NoTB.— FiywrM  in  large  type  denote  rmles 
GBOCVRIBS. 


i 


Class  No.  8. 

orocbbies. 

[For  Dried  Fruit,  eee  page  344.] 


2 
3 


4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 


Allspice,  groiind lbs . . 


BakiDff  powder,  standard  Quality,  in 

tana  {  pound  tins,  packed  in  stronfi: 
)zes  ox  not  more  than  100  pounds 
each lbs.. 


Bath  brick Uos.. 

Beeswax lbs.. 

Boxes,  bluing doz.. 

Candles,  adamantine.  6  s lbs. . 

Cassia,  ground do.. 

Cloves,  ground do. .. 

Cornstarch do... 

Cream  tarter do... 

Ginger,  ground do... 


Hops,  f^resh.  pressed do... 

Indigo do . . . 

Lye,  concentrated dot.. 

Matches,  full  count,  100  in  box .  .gross. . 


Mustard,  ground lbs. 

Pepper,  black,  ground do. . 


•8 
% 

:3 

s 

a 


390 


78,900 


70 
160 

660 

300 

5,300 

330 

800 

i.oro 

35 
916 


450 
l,500 


5 

a 
5 

p4 


a. 084 


.29 
.36 

.20 
.0896 

a.  15 

a.  101 

.0396 

.24 
a.  12 


.14 
.12 
.10 
.49 

.50 
.54 

.7099 


.184 

k064 
(.07| 


S 

9 

& 

a 


I 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


08 


.09| 
.15 

.12* 
.0397 


1294 


15 
08| 


11 
09} 


b.U 

h.U 

6.1( 

6.17" 

S.15 

e.l4 

e.18 

e.l6i 

•99 

.45 

.27 

.20 

.9899 

!iu 

!08 
.9349 


.18 
.16 

.43 

.39 
.60 
.58 
.57 


e.l 
c, 


.98 


.1^ 


.80 
.40 

.99 

.091 

.141 
.191 

.0356 
.911 


.224 

.SO 

.12       .11 

.10 


19» 

.40 
.57 
.42 


.  134       .  14 

.141  , 

.071  1.97 

.07  I 


10 


08 
11 
11 
OJ 


25 
20 
11 
14 
18 
14 


,58 


.12 

.06 
.044 


« 

08 


.07 


.16 


,10 
,08 


08 


.10 


a  Not  in  tins. 


5  4  pound. 


o^pmuid. 


0B0CERIE8. 
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adism'tiseMent  0/ A^Mfil  2^  1895, /or /mmUking  auppUM,  etc, — Contiiiiied. 

at  which  oontrafoU  have  been  awarded.] 

6R0CEK1BS. 


1 
1 

g 

1 

• 

a 
< 

• 

s 

Wm.  H.  Wrigley. 

• 

i 
1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

5- 

• 

1 

m 

0 

1 

• 

1 

• 

a 

S 

1 

• 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

•a 

1 

• 

g 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

e 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

New  York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

c 

1 

.15i 

.15 
.15 

.15 

e.14} 

.164 
.164 

• 

2 
B 

.29 
.35 

• 

.27i 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

.29 

.3SJ 

".'38 

12 

13 
14 

.m 

.094 

15 

V 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
28 

24 
25 

.17 

.40 
.85 
.00 

.171 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

1 

32 
33 

.59* 
.77| 

.46 

.68 

.40 
.45 

84 
35 

' 

36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 

1 

42 
48 

1 

44 
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GROCERIES CONTINUED. 


29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
30 
40 
41 


Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  oonir<ioU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[IToTK. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


GROCERIES— Continued. 


Cukss  No.  8. 
OBOOBBnu — continued. 


2 
8 
4 

6 
6 
8 
7 
» 
10 

11 


12  ' 


13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Soap,  samples  of  not  lesn  than  5 
pounds  of  each  qaalitv  submit- 
ted must  be  famished  lbs.. 


Soda: 

Standard  quality,  in  pound 
tin  cans ;  packed  in  strong 
boxes  of  not  more  than  lUO 

pounds  each lbs. 

Standard  quality,  in  ^pound 
tin  cans;  packed  same  as 

1-pound  cans lbs . 

Washing do . . 

Starch do.. 

Sirup: 

In  barrels  of  not  exceeding 
43  gallons galls. 

In  5-gaUon  IC  tin  cans, 
casM galls. 


Vinegar: 

In  barrels do.. 


In  kegs do. 


Additional /or  training  tehooU, 

Soap: 

"  I  very, "  or  equal . . . .  t .  .lbs . 


"Oleine," or  equal do... 

Castile do... 


1 

9 


338,000 


• 

1 

c 

c 

an 

1 

li 

^ 

^'•* 

5<^ 

^ 

§ 

m 

» 

bC 

.9 

a 


Xi 

m 
i 


o 
O 


5 


I 


I 


d 
PQ 

to 


1 


• 

;5 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


.0448,  a.  03| 
.0408ja.037 
.08680. 
a.  0 


9,400 


340 
90,000 

r,8oo 


9,080 


91,500 


975 


1,800 


10,000 


8,000 
940 


•a 

o 

tH 


1 


.03710.03571 
a.0367i 


05 


06 

0089 

031 


New  YOTk. 


.0338 
.0307 
.0288 


10}  |e.20|     15     .18 


0324 


.0615 
.0655 


C.16 
tf.l3| 

1665>.85 


«.0705 


lOJ 
.06 


22 


.15 


.20 
.22 


07 


13J 


.049 
.0391 
.0367 
.0357 

.0327 
.0307 


.03|l 
.037 


.06 


.07 


.05 


OO 


.0082.001 


.0331 


.131 
.15 


.19 
.20i 

.081 


.124 


.03| 


.18 
.22 


.20 
.29 


.08 
.07 

.151 

.13 

.12 


a  Delivered  in  New^  York. 

6  Delivered  in  Chicago. 

e  Delivered  in  New  York  or  St.  Louis. 

dOnly  number  of  gallons  bid  fur. 


e Either  sise  cake;  100  cakes  to  the  box,  New 

York  or  Chicago  delivery. 
/Per  case  of  lOQ  6-ounoe  oiUkes. 
g  Per  case  of  lOii  I0<»nnce  oakea. 


GEOCERIEa CONTINUED. 

adrertitemaH  of  April  t,  I89S,  /or  fumiihing  npplUi,  ate. — Coutinned. 
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CROCKERY   AND  LAMPS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  rscewed  and  oomtracis  awarded  in  New  York  CUy,  wnder 

[Ncxnc— Fignzet  in  large  ^ype  denote  rates 
CROCKERY  AUTD  LAMPS. 


a 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 
81 
82 
38 
34 
86 
86 
37 
38 

39 

40 
41 
42 

48 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
62 
68 
64 
65 
56 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 


CLAffi  No.  0. 
CBOCKKBY  AKD  LAMPS. 


Bowie,  ironstone: 
Pint 


.dos. 


Quart. 


.do.. 


Bumert,  lamp,  heavy: 

No.l do... 

No.  2 do... 

Casters,  dinner,  metal,  or  twisted  wire  frame,  with  4  to  6  bottles 
dosen.. 


Chambers,  with  covers,  ironstone dos. 


Crocks,  with  covers : 

I'gallon do.. 

2galloc do.. 

8'gaUon do.. 

Caps  and  saacers,  ironstone: 

Coffee do.. 


Tea. 


.do... 


Dishes,  ironstone : 
Meat,20-inoh.. 


.do. 


Vegetable,  without  covers do... 

Lamp  shades,  paper,  with  wire  rims do... 

Lao^,  complete : 

Heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  heavy  metal  bracket,  with 
bomer,  chimney, and  reflector doe.. 


Heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  table  not  over  12  inches  high, 
meUl  base,  with  burner  and  chimney dos.. 


Student,  one  burner,  with  burner,  shade,  and  ohinmey .  .No. . 

Safety,  hand,  metal,  with  burner  and  chimney dos. . 

Tubular,  globe,  hanging,  with  burners No. . 

Lamp  chimneys,  extra  h»avy : 

Sun-burner,  No.  0 dos.. 

Son-burner,  No.1 do... 

Sun-bumer,  No.  2 do... 

Sun  hinge, No. 0 do... 

Sun  hinge, No.  1 do^*. 

Sun  hinge, No. 2 do... 


43« 

19 
9iM 

94 

9m 


14 

9m 

94 
775 


4119 


33 

900 

95 

119 

77 

181 

91 
135 

36 

55 

1,438 

lOO 
90 

166 


6 

a 


I 

a 

►9 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.74 
.74 
.84 
.80 
.92 
.98 
.92 


5.75 
5.98 


.80 
.92 
.94 
LOO 
L06 
.80 
.80 
.86 
.86 
.86 
.90 

6.96 
7.16 
7.40 
2.00 
2.00 


.65 
.76 


4.45 


18.50 


L40 


7.98 
2.55 


.64 


64 


.44 


10.50 
13.65 

14.00 
6.02 
4.85 
4.86 

9.70 
4.96 
5.76 

.87 
.74 


.87 
.61 


8.46 
6.10 

2.67 
L97 
L96 
L50 


5.98 


4.94 


L99 


9.66 


•33 

.42 
.361 

.46 
.62 
.64 
35 

.4411 

39 

.48 

.56 

.06 


a7-incb.  68-Inch,  e9.inch  dlO-incb.  el8-lnoh. 

/24  pieces,  bandied;  without  handles,  ooffeest  .68  per  doieni  teas,  .51  per  dosen* 


CBOCKEBY  AND  LAMPS. 
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advertUemeni  of  April  2, 1896^  for  fumukimg  suppliea,  etc. — ContdQued. 
at  which  oontraets  liave  been  awarded.] 

CROCKSBY  AKD  LAMPS. 


Frank  A.Se- 
bring. 

Harry  B.Ly- 
ford. 

Potters*  Co- 
qperatire 
Co. 

The  Wheel- 
ing Pot- 
tery Co. 

Manhattan 
Supply  Co. 

i 

• 

1 

Bowland  A. 
Bobbins. 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago  or 
Carlfole. 

Chicago. 

New  York 
or  Carlisle. 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

a 

.47 
.60 

.45 

.28 
.86 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

.40 
.60 

.38 

.58 

6 

7 

8 

•"••••••••••"• 

9 

14.40 
15.00 
11.40 

10 

3.82 

3.60 

9.«r 

3.60 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 



1 

17 

18 

.74 

.62 

5.80 

a  .04 
61.82 

/.73 
/.61 

5.10 
6L20 

10 

^.54 
A. 43 

4.9S 
6.73 

a.  74 
X.58 

20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

m 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

80 

el.  25 
dL50 
02.47 

81 
82 
88 

.55 
5.50 

11.50 
9.1« 

.48 

4.00 
4.75 
5.50 

8.75 

14.50 

10.00 

6.50 

2.25 

8.00 
2.50 

.36 

.86 

.50 

84 
85 
86 

87 

• 

6.40 
7.80 
5.20 

4.45 
15.40 
10.40 

2.10 
2.40 
2.45 
8.40 
2.64 

88 
80 

40 
41 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
40 

9.0O 

50 

• 

51 

52 
58 

.SO 

54 
55 

56 

57 

56 
50 

.59 

.52 

00 
61 

02 

^  With  handles. 


A  Without  handles. 
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CROCKERY   AND   LAMPS— CONTINUED. 


^ 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[KOTB.— Figares  in  large  type  denote  rate* 
CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS— Continued. 


Class  No.  9. 
CBOCKBRT  AND  LAMPS — Continued. 


Lamp  chimneys  for  student's  lamps dor. 

Lamp  globes,  for  hanging  tubular  lamps do.. 

Lamp  wicks,  boiled 

No  0 do.. 

No  1 do.. 

No.  2 • do.. 

Forstndent  stamps* do.. 

For  hanging  tubular  lamps do. . 

Pitchers  ironstone. 

Pint do.. 


Quart. 


.do.. 


"Water,  2-quart do. 


Plates,  ironstone : 

Breakfast,  8}  to  9  inches. 


.do... 


Dinner,  9|  to  10  inches do... 

Pie, 6|  to 7  inches do..*. 

Sauce,  4}  to 5 inches do... 

Soup,  9^  to9|  inches do... 

Tea,  7|  to 8  inches do... 

Reflectors,  lamp)  to  match  the  lamps. 7-inoh do... 

Sidt  snrlnklers,  glass do... 

Tumblers do... 

Washbowls  and  pitchers,  ironstone  (24  pieces) do. . . 


44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 

55 
56 

57 
58 
60 
60 
61 


AddiHonal/or  training  schools. 
Cups,  coffee,  ironstone doz. 


Dishes,  meat,  ironstone— 13  doaen  12-inch;  8|  doien  14- inch;  2 dosen 
16-inch dos... 


Globes  for  tubular  safety  lanterns do... 

Lamps.  Rochester,  Mammoth,  hanging,  with  burner  and  chimney 

comi^ete No.. 

Lamp  chimneys  for  Rochester  lamps  (Mammoth) doz. . 

Lamp  shades,  porcelain,  for  student  s  lamp do . . . 

Lamp  wicks  for  Rochester  lamps ^ .  * do . . . 

Nappies,  medium  sizes do... 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone,  1-gallon,  for  washbowla do. . . 


'I 

5 


s 

1 

5 

5 

o 

.Soi 

^4 

§ 

1 

Pointo  0 

fdeliverj'. 

189 

37 

•9ft 
180 

ItO 

99 


New 
York. 


.85 


175        1.07 


996        L48 


370 
887 
900 
380 
390 

•7 


3« 

ia3 

•19 
60 


103 
93i 


Chicago. 


a.  15 
•  .21 
A. 30 
a. 50 
a. 36 
«1.85 


.60 
.36 


.64 


6.70 


44 


11 

33 

« 

18 


4.40 


«  Per  gross* 


frlS-inch. 


CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS CONTINUED. 
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adverUaement  of  April  2^  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS-Contiuned. 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 


New  York. 


1.24 
1.80 
L30 
1.48 
1.55 
1.00 
2.76 
2.70 
2.80 

.63 
.74 
.70 
.74 
.84 
.79 
.44 
.48 
.50 
.38 
.86 
.88 
.60 
.83 
.73 
.75 
.85 
.54 
.62 
.57 
2.25 
.A5 
.30 

8.70 
8.50 


I 


05 


.95 


9.95 
1.90 

.05 
.55 


.91 


ff.l4 

a. 22 

a.  32 

a.34i 

a. 55 

1.17 
.93 

1.67 
1.34 

2.86 
2.30 


.72 
.55 

.82 
.64 

.501 
.38 

.32} 

.38 

.2q 

.78 

.50 


.61 
.46 

1.15 
.80 
.24 

.931 

9.85 
7.75 


.43 
.371 

2.02 
1.54 
3.53 
2.68 
5.03 
8.87 


2.40 
1.20 
.75 

.571 
1.12 
1.57 
5.58 
4.39 


Chicago  or 
Carltole. 


Chicago. 


New  York 
or  Carlisle. 


.75 

.79 

1.12 

.49 
.57 
.34 
.22 
.54 


.42 


6.19 


.48 


5.95 
«1.86 
42.38 


.22  ' 
9.75  ; 

.Oli! 
•Oil 
.09t 

.08 

.04 


.79 
1.08 
1.84 

.40 

.47 

.32 

.91 

.50 


.40 


1.50 


.94 

3.18 


.40 

1.00 

2.40 

L25 

1.10 

.60 


5. 94 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


.64 

.81 
1.07 

.43 
.47 
.96 

.20 
.47 

.34 


5.34 


.  .55 


51.30 
«1.71 
d2.27 


5.73 
«1.41 
dl.71 


3.42 


.69 
3.00 


New  York. 


a 

1 

2 

3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
j22 
123 
24. 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 


2.50 
l.dO 


c  14*  inch. 

IKT  95— VOL  2 58 


cll6-lBch; 


44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


AbBiract  of  propotaU  receive  mnd  conlraets  awairded  in  Nbw  York  Cfljf,  wmd^w 

meni  of  July  8,  1895  ^  for  furnishing  $uppUe$,  9ie. 

[Note.— Figares  in  Urge  type  denote  rates  at  whioh  oontraeta  ha^e  been  awarded.] 

SCHOOL  SUPFLIES. 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
0 


7 
8 

0 

10 


11 

12 


18 
14 


15 
10 
17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 

28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 
81 
82 
38 
84 
85 
88 

87 


88 

40 

41 


SCHOOL  SUPPLU8. 


CHABT8. 

Appleton*B  reading Ko. 

BaUer's  reading do.. 

Mason's  New  Hasic : 

First  series .* No. 

Second  series do . . 

Third  series do.. 


DBAwnfo. 
Drairing  paper,8  by  11, 100  sheets  in  pack .  packs . . 

0«00BAPBIS8. 

Barnes's  Elementary dos. 

Frye's  Primary do.. 

BI8TOBT,  UVrntD  8TATB8. 

Scadder's  Short dos., 

Montgomery's  Beginner's  American  History. 
dozen., 

OBTHOORAPBT. 

Sentence  and  Word  Book,  Johonnot dos. 

Sever's  Progressive  Speller do. . 


RBADIB8. 

MoGoffev's  Eclectic: 

First dos. 

Second do . . 

Third do.. 

Foarth do.. 


BBAOEBS,  BtJPPLBMniTJkL. 

Normal  course  (Silver,  Bordette  Sc  Co.) : 

Second  Render dos.. 

Third  Reader do... 

Foarth  Reader do... 

Harper's  Foarth do... 

Johonnot : 

Cats  and  Bogs dos.. 

Feathers  and Fors do... 

Wings  aod  Fins do... 

Claws  and  Hoofs do... 

Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers do. . . 

§)ear.  Leaves  and  Flowers.* do. .. 

Bass,  Nature's  Stories  for  Toong  Readers. do... 

Wright,  Seaside  and  Wayside,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and 
4 dos.. 


Blaisdell,  How  to  Keep  Well do.. 

Stowell,  A  Healthy  Body do... 

Andrews : 

Stories  Mother  Nature  told  Her  Children, 

dosen.. 

Seven  Little  Sisters dos., 

Bach  and  All do  .. 

Pratt,  American  History  Stories,  4  volnmes* 
per  volome dos.. 


I 
t 


89 
95 


99 
99 
14 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York  or  Chi- 
cago. 


04.49 

53.95 


4957      .12 


08 
18 


7.20 
7.20 
7.20 


64 
186 

44 
143 

1 

0.50 

1 

e.50 

74 

87 

1 

!i77 

•J36 

166 

95 

30 

38 

.••••.  ..•..••. 

1 

\"' 

98 

............ ... 

17 

31 
94 
19 
18 
14 
19 

93 

19 

0.38 

17 

19 

0.4S 

16 

0.43 

9 

«.42 

98 

6.69 

0.00 


7.15 
7.15 
7.15 


I 

d 


1 
3 
8 

4 
6 

e 


5.97 
5.74 

5.95 

5.74 

9.39 
9.39 

1.69 
9.87 
4.99 
4.79 

* "  *  *i 

3.59 
4.79 
5.99 
5.75 

1.69 
9.87 
3.83 
5.17 
3.83 
9.39 
(ft>.39 
e3.35 

9.39 
3.35 
4.79 
5.75 
4.99 
4.99 

4.79 
4.79 
4.79 

/3.45 

^4.80 

028 

7 

I    8 

9 

10 


U 
12 


18 
14 


18 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 

28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
38 
34 
85 
86 


87 
88 

89 

40 
41 


alronsUnds.    5  No  stands.    0£ach.    d  Plant  life.    0  Animal  life.  /Boards  per  dos.  vol.    ^  Cloth. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES — CONTIIIDED. 
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Abttraet  of  prapo^aU  received  mnd  (Hmtraots  awarded  in  New  Tark  CU9,  under  adverH$^ 
meni  of  July  S,  1896 f  forfum%$k%ng  Bupplie»,  etc, — Continued. 

[KoTB. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contract s  have  been  awarded.] 

SCHOOL  SXTPPLIES-Continued. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
]6 
17 


18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
28 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 
80 
81 

82 


83 
84 


BBADBM,  supPuaoMTAL— continued. 

Pratt,  The  Great  West dos.. 

KeUy«  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book do. . . 

Hall«  Little  Flower  People do... 

NeweU: 

From  Seed  to  Leaf dos.. 

Flower  and  Fruit do... 

Stiokney : 

.Ssop's  Fables dos.. 

Bobmson  Crusoe do... 

Swiss  Family  Bobinson do . . . 

Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  first  series .  do . . . 

Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  second  series, 
dosen.. 

Kingsley'a  Greek  Heroes dox. . 

Chnrche'a  Btory  of  the  Old  World do. . . 

IrrinjK Sketch  Book do... 

Franklin's  Autobiography do. . . 

Dewey,  Stories  for  Home  and  School do. . . 

Bdncaticoal  Publishing  Co.,  Stories  of  Industry,  ! 

3  volumes,  per  vMume doz.. 

Ifoore: 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans dox . . 

The  CfAouy  and  Commonwealth do. . . 

Frye,  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins do. . . 

MANUALS  FOB  TKACHSBS.  t 

For  teachers  of  day-scho<d  grades : 

Primary  Methods,  American  Book  Co . . .  .No. . 

New  Ftfst  Music  Reader,  Mason do. . . 

Elementarr  Drawing,  Augsburg do... 

Primary  Manual  I'nuiiing,  Cutler do. . . 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlework,  John- 
son  No.. 

For  teachers  of  reservation  boarding-school  grades : 
Primary  Methods,  American  Book  Co  — No. . 

New  SMcnd  Music  Reader,  Masen do. . . 

Elementarr  Drawing,  Augsburg do. . . 

Primary  Manual  Training,  Cutler do. . 

A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics, 

Nissen No.. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlework,  Hapgood, 

For  teaichOTs  of  advancedgrades : 

School  Needlework,  Hapgood No. . 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Seh  warts  .do... 


8 
7 


8 

7 

15 
16 
15 

7 

5 
5 

4 
5 

4 
8 

11 

5 
3 

6 


79 

1SI3 

54 

65 

91 


39 
90 
57 
46 

195 

86 

64 
109 


d 


2 
I 

s 


N.  T. 

or 
Chic. 

New  York. 

N.  T. 

or 
Chic. 

*.33 

9.88 
«3.84 
ff5.86 
3.83 

4.79 
7.65 

63.36 
fr.3.36 

63.83 
6  3.83 

63.83 
63.36 

63.83 
69.39 

6.3.83 

63.84 

ct3.84 

5.74 
5.74 
5.55 

.48 
.90 

.48 
.60 

0.4O 

d.72 

.48 
.311 

.48 

.60 

.60 
.66 

.40 

1.20 

*.24 
♦.39 

*.42 

........ - 

*.67 



•.29 

a*. 29 

•.33 

•.33 

•.83 
a^.29 
a*. 38 

•  •.21 

•  •.33 

* 

••50 

0  4.79 
04.79 
04.79 
04.79 

04.79 
04.70 
04.79 
03.36 
04.79 
05.36 

06.36 



........ 

........ 



••.39- 

♦.32 

*.60 

•.48 

•.21 

.60 
.66 

♦.33 

•.42 

.60 
.66 

.60 

♦.63 

1 

......a.*.  ....... 

:  1.00 

1 

i 

I 


1 

2 
8 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

81 

32 

38 
34 


fEach. 

•  Selections  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  new  course  of  study. 

•  Not  Stickney's.  0  Cloth.  0  Cloth,  per  dosen  volumes. 
6  Boards.                                 d  Boards,  per  dosen  volumes. 
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SCHOOL   SUPPLIES— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under  advertise 
ment  of  July  8,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies^  eto.— CoDtinued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  liave  heen  awarded.] 

SCHOOL  SUPrLIES-Continued. 


a 

D 


2 
3 


4 

5 

6 
7 
8 


9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
U 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— «on* 

tinned. 


MANVALB  FOB  TEACHERS— 

oontinaed. 

For  teachers  of  advanced 
grades— Continued . 
The  Sloyd  System  of 
Woodworking,  Hoff- 
mann  No.. 

Handbook  of  Sloyd, 

Salomon No.. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood, 
Goes No.. 

8XNOINO. 

For  reservation  boarding- 
school  grades: 
Tilden's     Common 
School  Song  Reader, 

do«en.. 

G-raves's  School  U  ym- 

nary doz.. 

For  nonreserration  board- 
ing-school grades : 
Mason's  New  Third 
Music  Reader,  .dos. . 
Graves's  School  H: 


nary dos. 

Gospel  Hymns  Nos.  1, 
2,  8,  4,  and  5,  with 
music doz.. 


REOI8TEBB,   SCHOOL. 

Adams's  and  Blackman's, 

dozen.. 

Adams's    Union   School, 

dosen.. 

Van  Antwerp.  Bracg  & 

Co.,  Standard doz . . . 

White's  New  Common 
School do3.. 

BLATE8. 

7  by  11  inches dos.. 

8  by  12  Inches dos.. 


a 

I 

•o 
X, 

o 
7. 


■•a 

a 


<y 


a 

=3 

as 

I 


5 

s 

0 

o 

O 

e 

S 

a 

s 

V 

1 

CO 

.a 

cX 

«8 

1 

1 

a 

•mm 

a 

i 

P 

o 

Points  of  delivery. 


1 
1 

1 

o 

O 

ta 

c 

• 

e 

s 

Cm 

fq 

•a 

s 

►k 

g 

5 

d 

• 

• 
S 

5 

(^ 

1 

rs 
a 

• 

< 

• 

a 

4 

1 

• 
• 

-< 

^ 

o 

^ 

k  »..«..• 

• 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


o 


New  York  or  Chicago. 


103 
40 


136 
1»9 

AT 
140 

144 


7 

3 

11 

8 

397 
589 


a.  58 


.62 
.60 

.30 
.78 
.76 

.37 


a.  30 


a.33 


New      J 
York,      a 


.8«     1 

1.94     S 

•Ml     3 


3.34 
4.79 

3.81 
4.79 


bSMS 

e4.59 

dl3.45 


3.60 
3.60 
5.75 
5.75 

.83 
.88 


4 
5 


8 

0 
10 


11 

12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
90 


ABaoh.       ft  Single  numbers.       c  1, 3, 3,  and  4  combined.       tf  1, 2, 8, 4,  and  5  oombinad. 
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Abiiract  of  prapoBaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertiee- 
meni  of  July  8,  1895^  for  farnishiny  supplies,  etc, — CoDtinued. 

[NotS.— Fignies  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wbick  contracts  nave  been  awarded.] 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES-ConUnaed. 


I 


^ 


1 
2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 
26 


SCHOOL  SUPPLXSS— con- 
tinued. 


WALL  MAPS. 

Arizona No. 

California do.. 

Colorado do.. 

Hemispheres  (outline) 
number.. 

Idaho No.. 

Indian  Territory do . . . 

Kansas do.. 

Minnesota do... 

Montana do. . . 

Nebraska do. . . 

Nevada do. . , 

New  Mexico do. . . 

North  America  (outline) 
number. 

North  DakoU No.. 

Oklahoma do. . . 

Oreeon do... 

South  Dakota do. . 

United  States, large do. . 

United    States  (outline) 

number. 

Utah No. 

Washington do . . 

Wisconsin do.. 

Wyoming do.. 

mSOELLAKEOUS. 


27     Blackboards.  3  by  4  feet,  port- 
able,   revolTing,    complete 

No.. 


t 

m 


a 


•8 


o  ! 

« 

0 

1 

S 

1 


o 
0. 

0 
1 


i 

<^ 

1 

1 

<s 

a 
P 

o 

a 
2 
J! 


s 

I 


s 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


o 


4 

'*i*4' 

37 

44 

1 

9 

11 
30 

5 
5 

88 

to 

27 

I 

36 

I09 


38 
1 
4 

13 

25 


3.00 
I  tf.UO 

3.75 
a2.50 


4.00 
8.50 
7.00 
3.00 
4.00 
7,00 
6.00 
3.0^ 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


(2.00 

tnl.60 

nl.5U 

O2.00 


t 
I3.00 

m2.50 
m4.00 


p2.00    »3.00 
71.50    </X50 


rl.50 
«1.50 

(*) 
n.50 

(6) 

(0 


*J.75 

2.50 


2.75 


b 
o 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


New      « 
York.     I 

I  ^ 


aXOO    ul.50 


3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
2.50 


3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
3.50 


i;1.50 

(d) 
u>2.C0 
xl.50 
J/ 3. 00 


21.50 

'?.«» 

«1.50 

«1.50 

(*) 


2.00 
2.50 


3.00 

2.50 
4.50 
3.00 

2.00    . 
4.00  ' 

2.75 ;. 

2.50  ', 


^J.07 


\f*t.94 
/1. 94 

/1.90[ 
/4.97  I 


/2.10  : 
/il.94 


/t».IO 


.1. 


9.or 


:  /1. 90 

j  A  1.50 
/1.99 


/ 1.911 
/4.9r 


a.07    /1. 99 


7. 39'  8. 00  6.48 


/*2.16 
/1.94 


7.24 


7.25 


*  See  Idaho. 

a  Not  outline. 

h  See  California. 

c  See  Arizona. 

di^ee  Indian  Territory. 

t  In  ash  cases,  as  per  samples  of  United  States 
maps,  same  sixes  as  preceding. 

/  In  veneered  cases,  except  Minnesota,  and 
second  bid  on  North  America  outline.  On  spring 
roller  and  board  like  sample,  50  cents  per  maplesH. 

k  On  spring  roller. 

I  45  by  28,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

m34  by  46,  C^alifomia  and  Nevada. 

n  36  by  25. 

o  78  by  52. 

jp  43  by  37,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 


V 

z 
I 

t 

t 

4 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

» 

B 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 


q  34  by  26,  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma. 

r  56  by  32. 

«  40  by  56. 

t  61  by  34. 

u  41  by  58. 

V  50  by  36. 

w50by37. 

«  52  by  30. 

66  by  46. 

41  by  52. 

36  by  S6. 

60  by  41. 

41  by  58. 

Five  maps  of  California  and  Nevada,  awardeil 
to  Rand.  McNhllv  &  Co.,  at  $2.50;  16 maps  of  Cali- 
fornia to  W.  A.  Olmstead,  at  $1.94. 
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SCHOOL   SUPPLIES— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citfff  under  advertise- 
ment of  July  8, 1895  y  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 
I  Hon.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracis  hare  been  awarded.] 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


I 


2 
8 
4 


6 
7 
8 
9 


SCHOOL  8UPPLIB8— «on- 

tinned. 


10 

11 ; 

12  I 

lu  : 

14 

15 
10  I 

17  ! 

t 

18  i 

19  I 

I 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24  : 

2ft 

20 
27 
28 

29 


:{0 
31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
30 
87 
88 

3^ 

.40 

41 

42 


MiaoBiXAMSOUS — continaed. 

Blackboard  erasers,  "The 
Best" dos.. 

Bibles,  nedinm  sise. .  .No. . 

Call  bells do... 

Choice  Selections,   North- 
end  No. . 

Children's    Kitchen   Oar- 
den,  Huntington  — doz. . 

Crayons,  chalk : 

White,  dustless . .  boxes . .  \ 
Colored,  assorted  .  .do. . . 

How  We  are    Governed,  ! 

Dawes No.. 

Globes  of  the  WotM: 

Large No.. 


Medium 


.do.. 


Good  Morals  and  Gentle 

Manners,  Gtow No. . 

Ink  wells dos.. 

Elements  of  Ciyil  Govern- 

ment,Mowry No.. 

Music  books,   instmction 

for  organ No.. 

Pencils,  slate,  sharpened, 

M.. 


Plaster  of  pads,  in  &-pound 
tins lbs.. 

Slated  blackboard  doth, 
square  yards.. 

Slating  brushes,  first  qual- 
ity  TNo.. 

Thermometers do... 

Yenable's    Dialogues   aod 

Plays,  assorted sets. . 

Wall  slating,  lio  uid . .  galls . . 
Webster's  Dictionary : 
Common  school  —  dos . . 

Academic do. . . 

International    Un- 
abridged   No.. 

Practice  paper  for  penman- 
ship: 
Quires  with  double  lines 


Quires  with  single  lines 


Miss  Bettes's  ruling  attach- 
ment for  blackboards, 
number.. 


I 


I 


51 
53 

•Is 


0*5, 
SI 

**  o  o 


II 

1^ 


§ 

S 


6 

a 

3 


I 

m 


5 
I 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


New 
York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 


New 
York. 


♦218 

151 

60 

7 

9,840 

•1 
13 
63 

99 
164 

84 

119 

3A9 

365 

1,385 


79 
909 

31 

85 

56 
17 

31 


3,3TO 


a5.00 


a4.06 


»4.00  e9.95 


.39 


3, 


165 


9.99 


N.Y.;| 

or      I 
Chic.  ;^ 


.97 


.33 
.42 


5.00 
.20 


<i.48 


.08 


4.72 
5.10 
3.00 
4.00 


.35 


4.00 


3.15 


8.15 

.36 

1.00 


.40  !  .39 
3.56 


e.04| ... 

.531 


0.80 
4.50 


fftu 


.89 


1.16 


.72 
.641 

A.34i 

t.30 

.891 
.24 


2.83 


.79 

.18 

•56 
1.66 
m.66i 

.20 

.45 

.35 

.95 
•66 

I;  .67 

2.40 

6.96 
14U38 

18.00 
n8.75 

.30 


02 


.80 


1.95 


2 
3 

4 

5 

• 
7 
8 

9 

llO 

1  11 
IS 
18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

» 

28 

34 
25 

20 

37 

28 
29 


80 
81 
88 
88 
84 
85 
80 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 


43 


*  No  award.  al3-inoh.  69.inch.  «8inch.  dRimmer  for  adjusting  fumUhed.  e  Pink  enameled; 
deliverod  in  Chicago.  /No.  1,  best;  delivered  in  Chicago,  g  No  covers.  h  Both  sides,  i  One  side. 
iPerdoxen.    < Plain.    mPerlOO.    nludexed. 


SUPPLIES 


FOR  THS 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCIES, 


AWAEDED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  UNDER 
ADVERTISEMENT  OF  MAY  20, 1895. 
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SUBSISTENCE   SUPPLIED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under 

[Note.— Figares  iu  Urge  type  denote  rates 
SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES. 


I 


3 
4 


5 
« 

7 
8 

9 


10 
11 


12 
IS 

14 

15 
16 


17 
18 

19 
20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 


SUB8I8TB4CB  SUPPLIES. 


Bacon,  abort,  clear  Bides,  rood! am  thickneAB,  to  weigh  not 
lesH  than  35  pounds  nor  more  than  50  pounds  each, 
thoroughly  cured,  well  smoked,  and  well  dried  out  before 
being  packed ;  sound,  sweet,  and  merchantable,  and  put 
np  in  crates.    No  boar  or  stag  meat  will  be  received  .Ids 

Beans,  good  merchantable  quality,  sound  and  clean,  put  np 
in  double  bags,  the  inner  bags'  to  be  of  good  substantial 
burlap,  the  outer  oneagunuy lbs.. 

Coffee,  milled,  sonnd  and  clean,  good  qualitv,  delivered  in 
strong  doable  sacks— no  charge  for  sacKS— subject  to 
customary  trade  tare.  No  sample  below  No.  6  need  be 
submitted lbs.. 

Hard  bread,  best  quality  used  by  the  Army,  pat  np  in 
strongboxes  of  50  pounds  each lbs.. 

Hominy,  good  merchantable  quality,  sound,  clean,  pat  up 
in  doubk)  bags,  the  inner  bag  of  good  substantial  onrlap, 
the  outer  one  a  gunny lbs.. 

Lard,  "nrime  steam.  '  in  tin  cans  of  10  pounds  net  each, 
packed  in  strong  boxes,  not  to  exceed  100  pounds  in  any 
one  box lbs . . 

Mess  porlL,  well  preserved,  sonnd  and  sweet,  in  good 
barrels,  with  sound  heads  and  well  hooped bols. . 

Boiled  oats,  good  quality,  in  pasteboard  boxes  of  2  pounds 
each,  packed  in  cases  of  from  50  to  OU  ponnds lbs. . 

Bice,  good  quality,  delivered  in  double  bags  the  inner 
bag  to  be  of  good  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one  of 
gnnny lbs.. 

Salt,  delivered  in  good  doable  gunnies: 

Coarse Ibs.- 

Fine.  fit  fo<  table  use,  put  np  in  small  bags do. . . 

Sugar,  to  be  medium  in  quality,  granulated,  in  double  bags 
oT  aoout  150  ponnds  capacity,  the  inner  bag  to  be  of 
good  heavy  muslin,  the  outer  one  a  new  gunny lbs. . 

Tea,  Oolong,  superior  to  fine  trade  classification do . . . 


i 

•a 
9 

a 

<y 


^2  6,350 
*J5,900 

18.40A 

16,800 
6,050 

11,070 

5 
14,650 

17,700 


0,800 
i)0,040 


61,030 
9,480 


s 

» 


* 

i 

i 

& 

a 

0 

M 

a 

g. 

« 

;  2 

h 

1  ^ 

f^ 

W 

To  be  delivered  in 
San  Francisco. 


2.64 
2.82 


1.67i 


4.69 


7.69 


7.43 

7.38 

13.00 


10.48 
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advertisement  of  May  £0, 1895^  far  furnishing  supplies,  eto.y  for  the  Indian  Service, 

sX  which  oontraoto  hftvo  been  awarded.] 

SUBSISTSNCK  SUPPLIES. 
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■ 

u 

< 

• 

1 
1 

s 

• 

p 

1 

I 

• 

• 

e 
1 

• 
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• 

s 

p 

I 
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n 
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§ 

u 
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• 

1 

• 

u 

• 

1 
1 

Pi 

P* 

s  ■ 

« 

la 

• 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Franclaco. 

i 

^ 

8.00 

7.06 

7.66 

• 

1 

1.60 

1.90 

2.80 

2 

8 

18.90 
18.70 

19.49 

18.74 

17.74 

1&26 
18.50 
1&76 
18.76 

19.  ra 

18.72 
17.20 

........ 

18.50 

4 

1 

7 

2.50 

9 .65 

2.65 
2.95 

2.47 

2.58 
9.73 

2.55 

2.61 

3.12 
3.12 

8 

9 

10 

7.75 
8.60 

7.66 

8.56 

8.20 

8.60 

11 

1 

12 

i.48 

17.00 

14.00 

13.00 

18 

4.9A 

4.37| 

4.61 

4.00 

14 

• 

16 

4.60 
4.10 
8.00 

3.60  1 

3.76 

4.09 

3.97 

3.40 

4.16 

4.70 

Iff 

4.15 

• 

8.00     17 
3.66     18 

5.20 

19.00 
15.00 

ay.oo 

all.OO 

.36 

.56 

:      .38 

.66 

1 

A.09 

20.00 
19.00 
18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.50 
1 

19 
20 

.90 

6.15 

5.32i 

19.00 
17.00 

, 

1 
5.27     21 

5.27i 
16.48  ' 

16.76 
14.60 

22 
28 

1 

• 

24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

a  Per  ton. 
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GROCERIES. 


Ab9tract  0f  proposals  reoeired  and  eontraeU  awarded  in  San  F^noheo,  CktL,  under 

[NoTB.— Figvre*  in  larg«  tjp*  denote  rates 
GROCERIES. 


1 

2 
8 

4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 


81 


82 
83 
34 
85 

86 

87 
88 
89 

40 
41 


42 
48 


Class  No.  8. 
orocbrib8. 


Allspi^se,  ground lbs . . 

Apples,  dried,  orop  of  1895 do. . . 

Baking  powder,  standard  qoality,  in  |  and 
I  pound  tins,  packed  in  strong  boxes  of 
not  more  than  100  pounds  each  * ...  .lbs. . 

Bath  brick dos.. 

Boxes  bluing do... 

Candles,  adamantine,  6*s lbs.. 

Cassia,  ground 4o... 

Cloves,  ground do... 

Comstfutsh do... 

Cream  tartar do... 

Ginger,  ground do... 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed do... 

Lye,  concentrated dos.. 


Matches gross.. 

Mustard,  ground lbs.. 

Peaches,  vied,  crop  of  1806 dc... 


Pepper,  black,  ground do... 

Prunes,  dried,  crop  of  1895 do. .. 


Soap,  SMuples  of  not  less  than  5  pounds 
of  each  quality  submitted  must  oe  fnr- 
nishedl lbs.. 

Soda,  standard  quality,  packed  in  strong 
boxes  of  not  more  than  100  pounds  each : 

In  pound  tin  cans lbs.. 

In  nalf-ponad  tins do... 

Soda,  washing do. . . 

Starch do... 

Sirup: 

In  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gal- 
lons   gMls.. 

In  5-gaUon  IC  tin  cans,  cased  ..gaOs. . 

Yinegar: 

In  barrels galls.. 

In  kegs do. . . 

AdditiinuU/or  »ehooU. 


I 
I 

i 


• 

s 
s 

• 

i 

i 

8 

• 

■ 

a 

f^ 

fl 

« 

ta 

ja 

f 

H 

• 

•2 

Arthur  J 

1 

Pi 

• 

Arthur  A 

«  1 

5 


9,435 

'J 
95 

«10 


lO 

55 
45 

nr 

88 


15 
11,980 


885 
13,400 


94,945 


1S5 

90 

3,985 

705 


1,030 
9,900 


105 
490 


Soap,  "Ivory,"  or  equal lbs..        1,500 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


.29 
.26 


.0490 


.35 


.144 
.09 


153       .72 


.06| 


.36 
.15 


!^ 


.06 
.06 


.14 


,07 


.0520 


.0490 


.0328      .03|1. 


.15 
.1040 


■.^ 


NOTB.— For  Wooden  Ware,  etc.,  see  Class  10. 

*  Baking  powder  containing  alum  will  not  be  oonsidersd. 


GROCERIES. 
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athertUenMnt  of  May  ik>,  1895  f  for  furnishing  supplies^  etc. — Continued. 

At  whioh  coDtnoto  have  been  awarded.] 

GROCERIES. 
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CO 


^ 


3 

o 


§ 


I 


a 

0 


i 


^ 


I 

I 


S 
a 

2 

•g 
3 


i 

o 


0 


1^ 


0 
1^ 


2 


1 

CO 


6 


0 
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To  be  deliyered  in  San  Franoisoo. 


.05^ 


.09| 


.391 

.34 


.0406 
.U520 


.084 

.0448 

.0405 


.27 
Mi 


.130 


.0470 
.0496 


.51 

.  09B6 
.0048 

^084 
.081 

•Oft} 

•oS 

•  vow 

.10 

.83 

I    .78 


.08 

.054 

.05j 

.0(^ 

.00 

:1 

.05 


.0820 
.031 


.06 
.994 
.0440 


.1040 
>.169 


.0«40 
.10 


.077 
.14 


.04i 


.20 
.95 


••?J. 


74 


.26 

.24* 
.40 

1.24 
.097 


.13 

.081 

.or 

.80 


.04| 


.03 


^.04 


05i 


.031 


.151 
.074 

.ofe 


14 
.12 

21 
.19 


a. 081 


.051 


.0204 


.06 
.06 
.014 
.04| 


.1673 
.1047 
.2287 
.1783 

.05^8 
.158 


C.0705 
tf.0685 


40 


.00 
.051 


.2686 
.2486 


.14 


.091 

.09 

.081 
.084 

.052 

.m 

.081 

.09 

.80 

.20 

.08 
.06| 

.05INI 

.081 
.05} 


.0984 


.  e.21 
/.25 


.72 


^5. 


.274 
.354 
.42 
.5340 


061 


,53 
174 

00| 
040 


.0595 
.0595  i 

<    .04 


134 

111 
20 

18 


.031  |.0340 


.07} 


.084 
.031 


07j 
041 


061 
14 


.01^.0684 
.05 


5.21      2 


8 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 


80 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
30 

40 
41 


42 
43 


t  Soap  to  be  deliyered  in  boxes  of  about  80  ponnda  net. 

a  Water  lUy.    frPer  oal».    c  Vtit  pound,    d  Per  bar.    e  11-pound  cans  only.   /I  or  1  pound. 

^PerlOOlba. 
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CROCKERY   AND   LAMPS. 


Abstrcuit  ofpropa$al$  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  San  Franei$eOf  CaJ.,  under  adver^ 
lieement  of  May  20, 1895,  for  famishing  supplies,  etc. — Con  tinned. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 

CBOCKERY  AlTD  LAMPS. 


I 


1 
2 

8 

4 
6 


6 

7 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

20 


80 
31 
32 
83 


34 


Class  No.  9. 
6rookbrt  and  lamps. 


Bowls,  ironstone: 

Pint doz.. 

Qaart do... 

Bnmers.  lamp,  heavy : 

No.  1 do. .. 

^  0>  A....  ••••••.•.. QO . . . 

Casters,  dinner;  metal,  or 
twisted  wire  frame,  with 
4  to  6  bottles dos. . 

Chambers,  with  covers,  iron- 
stone   doz. 

Crocks,  with  covers : 

l-gallon do. . . 

2-gallon do. . . 

8-gallon do . . . 

Cups  and  saucers,  ironstone: 

Coffee doz. . 

Cups,  coffee,  ironstone,  do. . . 
Dishes,  ironstone: 

Meat,  20inch do. . . 

Vegetable,  without  cov- 
ers  doz.. 

Lamp  shades,  paper,  with 

wire  rims doz . . 

Lamps,  complete : 

Heavy,  glass  or  metal 
fount,  heavy  metal 
bracket,  with  burner, 
chimney,  and  reflet^t- 

or doz.. 

Heavy,  g1a»s  or  metal 
fount,  table,  not  over 
12  inches  high,  metal 
base,  with  burner  and 

chimney doz. . 

Student^  one  burner, 
with  Dumer,  shade, 

and  chimney No . . 

Safety,  hand,'  metal, 
with    burner    and 

chimney doz.. 

Tubular,  globe,  hang* 
ing,  with  burner. No. . 
Lamp    chimneys,    extra 
heavy: 
Sun -burner,  No.  O.doz.. 
Sun-burner,  No.  l.do... 
Sun-burner,  No.  2. do. .. 
Sun  hinge.  No.  1 .  .do. . . 
Sun  hinge,  No.  2.. do... 
Lampchimneys,  forstudent 

lamp doz... 

Lamp  globes,  for  hanging 

4ubnfiir  lamps doz... 

Lamp  wicks,  boiled: 

No.  1 .do ... 

No.2 do... 

For  student  lamps,  do. . . 
*For  hanging  tubular 

lamps doz. . 

Pitchers,  ironstone: 

Pint do... 


I 

•a 


S 


1 


I 


I 
I 


I 

s 

•c 


i 


I 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


19 
18 

4 

»^A 

1 

9 
i) 

64 
30 
lO 

3}S 

98A 

6-19 


.45 
.64 


llA 


14 
6 


15 

39 

191 

6 

99 

40 


lA 


48 
10 
96 
lO 


•60 


.69^ 
.63 


6.76 
9.90 


(1.95 


.16 


.65 

1.00 

.56 
.80 


5.95 


.96 

.721 

.70 

4.00 

1.00 
L85 

.76 


5.35 


4.20 


1.00 
1.20 
.85 


.86 


LOS 


.79 
.05 

.47 
.67 


10.45 
19.00 

6.64 

9.40 
4.80 
7.90 

.88 
.73 
.45 

7.84 

1.49 

2.14 

70 


6.88 


4.75 

9.05 

4.40 

8.00 

.70 
.871 

1.15 
.95 

1.90 

.371 

5.25 


.90 

.10 

I.IO 


.50 
.67 


.024 
.089 


J 


I 


1 
2 

8 

4 


6 
6 


8 

0 

10 

11 
12 
18 

14 

16 

16 

17 


18 


19 

20 

21 
22    ^ 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
82 

33 

34 


CBOCKERY  AND  LAMPS— CONTmUED. 
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Abtiraot  ofproposah  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  StM  Franciaoo,  Cat,,  under  adver- 
tiBCtnent  of  May  20 ^  1895,  for  fumiehing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

f  NoTS.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  .which  oon tracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERY  AND  LAHPS-Continned. 


I 


86 
86 
87 
88 
88 

40 

4] 

42 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
49 
60 

61 


Class  Ko.  0. 

OBOOKKBT  AMD  LAIfP»~ 

oontiiiiied. 


PitoherSfironstone— Cont'd. 
Quart dos... 

Water,  2-qaart do... 

Water,  for  washbowls 
dosen.. 

Plates,  ironstone: 

Breakfast,  ^  to  8 

inches doc... 

Dinner,  O^  to  10  inches 

doien.. 

Pie,  6|  to  7  Inohes.dos.. 
Sance,  4|  to  6  inches 

dozen.. 

Soup,  0^  to  04  inches 

dosen.. 

Tea,  7|  to  8  inohea.dos. . 
Reflectors,  lamp,  to  match 
the  lamps,  7-1  nch — dos.. 
Salt  sprinklei^,  glass. do... 

Tumblem do. . . 

Washbowls  and  pitchers, 
ironstone  (24  pieces)  .dos . . 


•8 
1 


* 

g 

9 

s 

1 

2 

^ 

0 

? 

1 

« 

^ 

1 

1 

8 

0 
OB 


1 


To  be  deliyered  in  San  Francisco. 


10 
15 


9ft 

49 
9 

18 

13 
6 

3 

7 
40 


1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 


68 


.45 


.80 
.60 

.35 


1.49 
9.85 


4.75 
4.95 


•ri 

.83 
.51 

.35 

.75 
.61 

1.G2& 
.47} 
.35 

0.10 

8.10 


a 

I 


I 


85 
86 
87 
88 

88 
40 


41 

42 

48 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

50 
51 


926 


FUBNTTUBE  AlO)  WOODEN  WABE. 


AbMtract  of  pn»po9mU^reetii99d  amd  e^nttaeU  awatd^  in  8mk  ilVwuiinfl,  CmLf 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  tyx»e 
FURNITUBK  AKD  WOODEN  WARE. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

12 


13 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 
20 
27 
28 
28 

80 
31 
82 


83 

84 
86 


37 


80 
40 
41 

42 

48 

44 

46 

40 
47 
48 
48 

60 


Clash  No.  10. 

FUBiriTUBB  AND  WOODBN  WARK. 


Baakets: 

Clothes,  large 


dos. 


Heasnring,  i-btishel do.. 

Heasnring,  l-bnshel do.. 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 


Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  xoond,  16>inch,  paokad  in 

oases dos.. 

Brooms: 

To  weigh  not  less  than  27  pounds  perdoaen,  in 
bandies  of  one  doten,  matted  In  burlaps, 
samples  of  one  doaen  required dot.. 


1 


« 

^ 

3 


1 
573 


\99 


3 


I 


To  be  delirered  in  San  Franoisoo. 


Whisk do... 


Bnreaos,  8   drawers,  bnrlapped  and  crated,  not 
over  two  in  each  crate Ko.. 

Chairs: 

Bfeed-seat,  dose  wove dos.. 

Wood,  bow>back,  4  spindles  to  back do. . . 

Wood,  office,  bow-bacK  and  arms,  with  rod .. do .. . 
Cbnms,  lO-gallon,  barrel  pattern,  rerolTing  . .  ."So. . 

Clocks,  pendulom,  8  day do... 

Clotbesnnes,  galvanized  wire,  not  smaller  than  A 
inch,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per  100  feet feet. . 


Clothespins .gross.. 

Desk,  office,  medinm  sise  and  quality,  bnrlapped 

and  crated No.. 

Desks,  school: 

With  seats,  double.  No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18 
years  old No.. 

With  seats,  double.  No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  18 
years  old No.. 

With  seats,  double.  No.  6,  for  scholars  8  to  11 
years  old No.. 

Backseats,  for  double,  No.  4 do... 

With  seats,  single.  No.  2,  for  scholars  16  to  18 

years  old No.. 

With  seats,  single,  No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  16 

W^earsold No., 
ith  seats,  single,  No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13 

^yearsold No.. 

with  seats,  single,  No.  6,  for  scholars  8  to  11 

years  old No.. 

Back aeats,  for  sin^e,  Na  1 do... 

Backaeats,  for  single,  No. 2 do... 

Backseats,  for  single,  No.8 do... 


3A 

36 

8 

J* 

18 

4,900 

30 

1 

16 

4 
6 


16 

39 

97 

16 
18 

19 

15 


0.00 

7.00 

6.00 

9.45 

6.76 
6.00 


7.60 


2.58 

2.76 

3.60 

5.99 


1.68 


2.14 


.80 


6.75 

6.00 

8.90 

6.95 

19.75 


2.48 

.21 
.16 
.111 


.*Sf 


L74 


1.60 
L84 
2.04 


.04 
1.04 
1.86 

8.74 


0.40 
7.40 

10.00 
3.60 

3.69 

.17 
.111 


7.86 


.08 
.04 


2.25 


.95 


.13 


7.45 

2^75 

6.00 

.081 
.08 

L70 

2.28 


.87 


.14 
•99 
.11 


FUBNITUEE   AND   WOODEN   WAKE. 
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adeerliaement  of  May  20y  189o,  for  furnishing  supplier,  etc, — Continnod. 

at  \v!)i!?h  cuntracU  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


1 

• 

X 

• 
• 

8 

H 

• 

u 

9 

t 

3 

1 

i 

• 

1 

1 

i 

w 

Charles  7.  Weber. 

• 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2  0 

9 

1 

■ 

1 

e 

9 

a 

f 

To 

be  deliven 

sdlnSanFr 

anoiaco. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

•••••••••. 

5 

6 

.028 

.034 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

1.7ft 

2.60 

2.25 

9.96 

1.08 
2.70 
3.00 
1.00 

2.30 
2.15 

12 

3.00 

1 

13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

« 

' 

20 
21 

8.60 

22 

23 

9.50 

7.00 

21.00 

24 

36 

?I6 

8.9ft 

27 

3.80 

8.70 

28 

.21 
.15 
.12 

.22 

.22 

.35 
.14 

29 

...... ...... 

30 
31 

]4.fta 

3.85 

32 

4.25 
4.50 

33 

34 

3.6ft 

4.10 
4.80 

36 

36 

3.4ft 
9.yft 

4.00 
4.20 
8.60 
3.85 

87 

38 
89 

40 

9.90 
9.6ft 
9.6ft 

3.00 

2.90 

2.90 

2.80 
2.10 
2.35 
2.10 
2.35 
2.10 
2.35 

41 

42 

1 

43 

9.ftft 
9.ftO 

44 

46 

9.ftO 
9.4ft 

46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
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FURNITURE   AND   WOODEN   WARE — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  propoaah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cat,,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 
FUKNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


% 

a 

5Z5 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 


39 
40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 


Class  No.  10. 
FUBNITUBK  AND  WOODEN  w ABE— Continued. 


I>e8k8: 

School,  back  seats,  for  single,  No.  4. No. . 

School,  back  seatS,for  single,  No.5.  .do. . , 

Teachers',  medium  sise  and  quality,  bur- 
lapped  and  crated No.. 

Machines,  sewing : 

Family  .with  cover  and  accessories,  do. . . 

Tailors',  with  attachments do. . . 

Mattresses,  excelsior,    cotton  top,   packed 
in  burlaps,  crated,  not  over  4  in  a  crate : 
Double,  6  by  4  feet,  not  less  than  45  lbs. 
each No.. 

Single,  6  by  3  feet,  not  less  than  35  lbs. 
each No.. 

Measures,  wood,  iron  bound,  or  all  iron, 
cased: 

1  peck dos.. 

^•bushel do... 

Mop  sticks -. do . . . 

Pails,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable 
pattern dos.. 

Pillows,  20  bv 30  inches,  3 pounds  each,  curled 
hair,  or  mixed  filling,  packed  in  burlaps, 
and  crated,  not  over  20  in  a  crate — No... 


Rope,  manila : 

)<inch .lbs.. 

•inch do.., 

[•inch do... 

•inch do.. 

•inch do . . 

14  inch do.. 

Washboards,  double  zinc,  in  bundles  of  one 
dozen,  with  2  cleats  2  inches  by  {inch  each 
side  of  bundle dox. 

Washstands,  wood,  papered,  and  crated,  not 
over  four  in  a  crate No. . 

Washing  machines.  No.  3 do. . . 

Washtubs,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the 
three  largest  sizes doz. . 

Wringers,  clothes,  ••Universal,"  or  equal: 
No.l No. 

No.  2 do... 


1 


S 

0 

<y 


15 

4 


19 


3 


97 


5il 


*^5 


98 


6«5 
H99 
560 

N50 
750 


16 

19 
94 

99 

8 


d 

p 
a 

P 


I 

9 

I 


I 


M 

I 

t 

o 
M 

V 
& 


t 

i 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


3.45 


3.20 


a.80 

.85 


60 


9.45 
9.40 

7.50 


2.20 


9.95 

3.60 

8.00 
9.00 

1.67 
2.25 
2.75 
1.67 
2.25 
2.75 


99.50 


39.00 


3.05 


3.70 


32.40 


34.09 


90 


2.75 


1.95 


Note.— See  also  Class  17,  Hardware* 


FUBNITUBE  AND   WOODEN  WARE— CONTINUED. 
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adverUaememt  of  Majf  tO,  189S,  far  furnishing  auppliesy  fto.— Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURinTURB  AND  WOODEN  WARE—Continned. 


M 

S 

s 

1 

Richard  B.  Dallam. 

4 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Henry  M.  Holbrook. 

0 

• 

• 

• 

8 

fa 
3 

Geo.  W.  Hendry. 

a 

s 

1 
< 

« 

1 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

2.10 
2.35 
2.00 
2.25 

12.00 

1 
1... 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

t 

••«••.... 

4 
5 

10.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
80.00 

22.00 
24.00 
33.00 

37.75» 

< 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

. 

13 

•••••••••• 

i 
i 

14 
15 

16 

19.00 
Ift.OO 

.840 

8.58 
4.00 

8.00 

.74 
.87 

17 
18 

19 

.'.'.'.',[. J,....'.V 

1 

20 

.87 
.90 

a.80 
7.45 

.90 

3.50 
5.50 

1.05 

'""i.'oo' 

21 

■ 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 

• 

.ou 

.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

2.65 
2.60 
2.10 

8.10 
9.50 

2.50 
L65 

.OM 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

,AfU 

.0795 

.or4ff 

•074ft 

.or4s 

•0745 

.or4A 

9.AO 

.071 

.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

32 

07 
07 
07 

.07 
07 

38 

34 

35 

36 

37 

2.10 
2.66 
8.25 

3.13 

2.19 

1.45 
3.00 

2.90 
3.00 

2.50 

38 



■ 

89 
40 

41 

3.65 
7.75 

3.yo 

1.96 

,•-.««-** 

42 

7.79 

y.89 

2.85 
4.39 

1.48 
9.10 

8.25 

4.50 
2.50 

1.70 
1.40 

48 

4.20 
4.00 

2.87 
1.35 

1.85 
1.85 
1.65 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

a  13  dozen  awarded  to  Harry  Unna;  12  doxen  awarded  to  Lonis  E.  Lake. 
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SADDLES,  HABNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


I 


2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 


12 
18 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 

88 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 


Abetract  of  proposals  receited  and  cantraotB  awarded  in  San  Frandsco,  CaL,  under 

[yoTB.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


CLA68  No.  11. 
SADDLES,   HARVKSS,  LtATHEB,   ETC. 


Bags,  nose dos. 

Bite,  malleable  iron : 

Bridle, tinned  curb do.. 

Loose,  ring,  snaffle,  X.  C,  2i-inch,  jointed do. . 

Loose, ring, Mnaffle,  X.  C, 2t-inch,  still'. do.. 

Blankets,  horse No. 

Bridles: 

Harness do«. 

Riding do.. 

Bmahes, norae, leather  backs do.. 

Bnckles :  Breast,  strap,  snaps,  and  buckles,  malleable  iron,  X.  C, 

l|-inch gross. 

Boekles,  bar  rein,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

l-inch do.- 

f-inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

Bnokles,  harness,  sensible,  malleable  iron,  X.  C.  : 

•inch do... 

inch do.. 

•Inch do . . 

-inch do . . 

U-inch , do. . 

Buckles,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron,  X.  C,  l|-inch do. . 

Bnckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

}.inch .* do. . . 

tinch do., 
inch do . . , 

l^incb do. . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness : 

J^-incb,  loop do.. 

Tinned  Iron,  |-iuc)i do. . 

Tinned  iron,  |-inch do. . 

Tinned  iron,  l-inch do . . 

l^-inch,  tinned  iron,  malleable do. . 

Buckles,  trace : 

l^inob,  malleable  iron pairs. 

2^nch,  malleable  iron do. . 

Barrel  roller,  X.  C,  l-inch do. . 

Barrel  roller,  X.  C,  li'inob do. . 

Barrel  roller,  X.  C.  if-inch do. . 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap, 4^  feet.  No.  0 doz. . 

Cinchas,  hair do . . , 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  4iinch,  malleable  iron do . . . 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned : 

l-inch do... 

l|-inch do... 

2-inch .do... 

2|-inch do... 

Collars,  by  half  inches : 

Horse,  medium,  17  to  19  inches do. . . 

Horse,  large,  10^  to  21  inches do . . . 

Mule,  15  to  16|  inches do. . . 

Currycombs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars do... 
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advertiitment  of  May  20,  1896,  for  furnishing  Bupplies,  etc. — Continaed. 

at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HAltXESS.  LEATHER,  ETC. 


Wakefield  Baker. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. — CONTINUED. 


Ahitraot  ofpropo$al$  received  and  ooniracU  awarded  in  San  FraneHeotf^  Cah, 

[NoTB.>-Figarcs  in  Urge  type  denote 
SADDLBS,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  BTC.-CootinQed. 


Class  No.  11. 
SAODUtfl,  HAiUfBSS,  LBATHSR,  BTC.— «ontinned. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
28 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 

86 
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6 
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To  be  deUrered  in 
San  Vnnoieoo. 


87 

38 

89 
40 

41 
42 


Oeogee,  saddles dos 

Halters do. 

Hames,  Conoord; 

Sise  18  and  20  inches,  wood,  short  clip pairs 

High-top,  No.  6,  X.  C.  plate do. 

Harness,  doable; 

Complete  with  breeching.  Concord  hames sets 

Complete,  without  breecmng.  Conoord  liames do. 

Plow,  with  backhand  and  collars,  Concord  liames do. 

Light  driving do. 

Knives,  saddlenT dos 

Leather,  calfskin lbs 

Harness  (15  to  22  poonds  per  "ide) do. 

Kip  (abont  5-poand  sides) do. 

Lace,  per  pound sides 

Sole,  oak lbs 

Rings,  breeching,  malleable  iron,  X.  C: 

14-inch gross 

ll-inch do. 

If-inch do. 

Rings,  halter do. 

Rinss,  hamees,  X.  C. : 

¥-ioch do. 

{-inch do^ 

I-inch do. 

14-iDoh do. 

Rosettes,  nickel-plate,  l|-iDch do. 

Saddles No 

Snaps,  harness,  X.  C. : 

f-inch gross 

1-ioch do. 

l^inch do. 

Ifinch do. 

Wax,  African : 

Saddlers' lbs 

'  Shoemakers' do. 

Additional  far  SaUm  Sekod 

Bnckles,  X.  C: 

Trace,  l)-inch,  doable  grip pairs 

Roller  hamess.l  gross  each  of  |,  ^,  and  |  inch gross 

Leather: 

Kip,  oil  grain lbs 

Trace,  heavy.  No.  1 do. 

Skins: 

Pebbledgoat,  blaok,  heavy dos, 

Sheep,  shaved  for  facing do. 

*  No  award. 
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9.66 
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1.66 
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SADDLES,  HiblNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. CONTINUED. 

ad9»'ii$0mefU  of  May  tO,  1895,  for  fnmi$hing  9i^plie$f  ^tc^CoBttniied. 

atwiiioh  eoDlnoti  bATe  been  awarded.] 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENl^ 


Ahitraot  ofproposaU  received  and  contracfe  awarded  in  San  Frandeco,  CaJ.,  under 

[NoTK.~Fignres  in  Urge  type  denote  nlbm 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


I 

a 

d 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

80 

31 


82 
33 
34 
85 
86 
87 
38 


39 

40 
41 


42 
43 


Class  Ko.  12. 
aqricultural  implements. 


Ansen,  post  hole,  0-lnch dos. . 

Axle  i^rease,  of  2  dosen  boxes  each,  per  doxen 
boxes oases.. 

Bsffs,  grain,  seamless,  2i-biishel,  not  less  than 

12  pounds  per  dosen dos . . 

Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  with  scythes,  packed 

in  oases doz.. 

Cultivators: 

l>horse,  iron  fVame,  5  blades,  irith  wheel 
No.. 

Walking,  2-horse No.. 

Diggers,  post  hole,  steel  blade,  iron  handle,  or 
2  steel  Dlades  with  2  wood  handles. . .  .No. . 

Fanning  mill No.. 

Forks,  C.  S.,  packed  in  oases : 

Hay,  3  oval  tines,  54-foot  handles. . .  .doz. . 

Hay,  4  oval  tines.  5|-foot  handles do. . . 

Mannre,  4  oval  tines,  long  handles,  .do. . . 

Manure,  5    oval    tines,   long    handles, 

strapped  ferrule dos. . 

Handles    (samples  of   1    dosen   required), 
packed  in  cases : 
Ax,  36*inoh,  hickory,  all  white doz. . 

Hayfork,  Safest do... 

Hoe,  planters' do... 

Pick,  36-inch,  No.  1 do... 

Handles,  plow : 

Left-hand do... 

Right-hand do... 

HandlM,  shovel  long  (samples  of  1  dozen  re- 
quired), packed  in  cases doz.. 

Harrow  teeth,  square,  |  by  10  inches,  headed 

lbs.. 

Harrows,  40  teeth,  f  by  10  inches,  headed, 

with  drawbar  and  clevises No . . 

Hoes,C.S: 

Gharden,  solid  shank,  8-inch doz. . 

Grub, oval  eye.  No.  2 do... 

Planters',  solid  shank,  8-inch do . . . 

Knives,  hay do... 

Machines,  singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  neck 
yoke  complete : 
Mowing,  with  2  dozen    extra  sections 
No.. 

Mowing  and  reaping  combined,  with  1 
dozen  extra  sections  for  each,  mowing 
and  reapin  g No.. 

Reaping,  with  2  dosen  extra  sections 

No.. 

Mattoeks,as,C.S doz.. 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 
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adreriisement  of  May  SO,  1895,  for  fwmishing  mpplies,  r^c— Con  tinned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
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Loois  Feldman,  Jr. 

Ivory  F.  Littlefield. 

Sidney  J.  Conger. 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoiaco. 
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AQRICOLTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 


Ah9traot  o/prapo$al$  reoeiv^  and  eontraoU  awarded  in  San  Franoiaco,  CkU.,  under 

[NonL— Figures  in  large  ^rpo  denote  rvtee 
AGRICULTURAL  IliPLBMEKTS-Continaed. 
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CLAB8  No.  12. 
▲OBIOULTUBAL  XHPLBIODCTB— OOOtllllied. 


Picks,  earth,  tteel-iMlnted,  assorted,  6  to  6  jMunds dos.. 

Plows,  C.  S..  vrith  extra  share: 

8-iiioh,  l-horse No.. 

lO-inoh,  2-horBe do... 

12-inch,  2-horBe do... 

14-inch,  2-horse do... 

Plows,  breaking,  with  rolling  ooiilter,gaage  wheel,  and  extra  share : 

10-inoh No.. 

12-inch do... 

14-iiich do... 

Plows,  shoT^  with  iron  beam: 

Doable tAo... 

Single do... 

Plowshares: 

lOeachof  A,  088,  ^  and  26,  for  Jno. Deere  plow do... 

No. 81,  for  Jno.  Deere  plow do... 

No.  80,  for  Benicia plow do... 

Plow  beams: 

For  10-lnch  plow do... 

For  12-incb  plow do... 

For  14- inch  breaking  plow do... 

Pomps,  wood do... 

Pump  tnbing,  wood,  with  couplings,  per  foot feet. . 

Rakes: 

Hay,  sulky,  notices  tbaa  20  teeth No.. 

flay,  wood,  lOor  12  teetb,  2  bows dos.. 

Mslleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth do... 

Road  scrapers,  steel, Iwge No.. 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  No.  4,  in  bundles,  extra  tied.  .doi. . 
Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  36  to 40  incbea,  packed  in  cases do... 

Scythe  snaths do... 

Scythe  stones do... 

Seed  drill,  fornrdenuse No.. 

Bhorels,  steel,  No.  2,  not  Jess  than  66  pounds  per  doaen,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied: 
Long-handled,  round  point ....dos.. 

Short-handled,  square  point do... 

Spades,  tteel,  No.  3,  not  less  tban  60  pounds  per  doaen,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied: 
Long-handled dos.. 

Short-handled do... 


Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled do... 

Twin^  binder lbs.. 

Wheeloanows: 

All  iron.  No.  4,  tubular  or  equal No.. 

(harden,  medium  sise.. , do.. 

Yoke,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted do.. 
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NoT»— For  fence  wire  and  other  agrioultaral  articles,  se^  Class  No.  17,  Hardware. 
•  10  awarded  to  F.  H.  Xeya»  6  to  F.  W.Vaaghn. 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— CONTINUED. 
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advertiaement  of  May  SO,  1895,  for  fumUhing  suppliea,  etc — Continned. 

at  wbloh  oontracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTTTRAL  IMPLEMENTS-dmUnned. 
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1 10  of  038  for  John  Deere  plow  only,  awarded  to  F.  W.  Yanghn,  at  $2.26 ;  80  of  Ai  A*  *i>d  26  awarded 
to  Wakefield  Baker,  at  $1.60. 


938  GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CoL,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  r»tee 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 
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20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2S 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 
36 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 


Clabs  No.  14. 

GLASS,  OlliS,  AND  PAINTS. 


Borax lbs.. 

Chrome  yellow,  in  oil,  in  1  and  2  iMand^tins,  cased do. . . 

Coal  tar galls.. 

Glass,  window : 

8  oy  10 boxes.. 

9bv  13 box.. 

10  by  12 boxes.. 

10  by  14 do... 

10  by  16 do... 

10  by  18 do... 

12  by  14 do... 

12  by  10 do... 

12  by  18 do... 

12  by  36 do.  . 

14  by  20 do... 

16  by  20 do... 

16 by  22 do... 

16  by  24 do... 

Glaziers'  glass  cutters No. . 

Glue,  carpenters*,  medium  quality lbs. . 

Japan, in  cans, cased galls.. 

Lampblack,  in  1-pound  papers lbs . . 

Lead,  not  over  luO  jiounds  in  a  keg  or  box : 

Red,  standard  quality,  dry do. . . 

White,  in  oil,  pure  and  best do... 

Oakum do... 

Oil,  in  cans,  cased : 

Cylinder,  Capital,  or  equal. galls. . 

Harness do... 

Kerosene,  water-white,  flashing  noint  above  116°  F.  by 
the  standard  instruments  of  the  State  boards  of 
health  of  Michigan  and  New  York,  in  S-gallon  tin 
cans  (sample  of  1  gallon  required) galls.. 

Lard,  good  quality do... 

Linseed,  boiled do... 

.    Linseed, raw do... 

Lubricating,  mineral,  crude do. . . 

Machine,  "Eldorado**  or  equal do... 

Neat's-foot do... 

Sewing  machine bottles.. 


"8 
I 

s 


90O 

7 

19 
1 
18 
15 
15 

lO 

19 

19 

9 

• 
3 
9 
8 
4 

98 

r 


95 

595 

9,850 

105 

40 

96 


9,930 
430 

580 
105 
991 

40 

99 

959 


»: 

fi 

c 

9 

2 

& 

•3 

» 

<C3 

•3 

a 

i 

^ 

I 


8 


To  be  delivered  in  San 
Fraaciaco. 


.16 
.16 
.80 


.09| 
.65 

.12 

.06 
.06 
.16 

.491 

.60 


.66 

.77 
.74 
.14 

.27| 

.66 


.18 


•lO 

.50 
.60 
.90 
.12* 


.05i 


.06 
.05 


.40 
.37* 


.68 

.62* 

.75 

.72 

.18* 

.28 

.68 
.63 


.06 


.04* 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS. 

advertiiemmi  of  May  iO,  1895,  for  fumUking  9uppUe$,  etc.— -Continaed. 

ttt  which  oontraoU  have  heen  ftwaided.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AJSrn  PAINTS. 
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• 
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0 

H 

• 

1 

■s 

• 

p4 

• 

i 

0 

• 
• 

a 

• 

a 

m 
•E 

1 

• 

§ 

fl 

S 
fa 

§ 
1 

• 

• 
fl 

« 

fl 

& 

* 
Geo.  W.  Hendry. 

• 

1 

n 

• 

J4 

• 

fl 

■ 

1 

a 
« 

a 

• 

S 

5 

i 

To  be  delivered  in  San  FranciAco. 

1 

.06 

......  

1 

.19 
•14 

.U 
•54 

.09 

.19 

.15 

i.ro 

1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.95 
1.99 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
9.50 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
3.50 

.08 

.56 

.97 
.95^ 

1 

1 

...    .1.    .. 

2 

^ 

1 

1 

8 

1 

...... 

4 

1 

I 

A 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

* 

' 

1 

9 

J 

1 

j 

10 

1 

1 

11 

12 

' 

+ 

1 

13 

1 

14 

1 

15 

1 

1 

16 

17 

18 

1 
'    .10 

1 

10 
20 

•  •  •  • 

21 
22 

.20 

,,-_,_ 

23 
24 
25 

:^ 

OftX 

26 

\^    o&i 

27 

■ 

.951 

.10 

.44 

• B 

28 

.44 
.64 

.38 

.45 

.60 
.60 

0.50 
6.70 
0.32 

4 

29 

1.50 

.916 

.74 

1.00 

80 
81 

6.52 

.22 

0.58 

6.78 

.75 

.72 

0.18 

6.38 

a.9N 

6.48 

0.65 

6.85 

.03 

82 

38 
34 
85 
86 

37 

.65 

•71 
.69 
.141 

.27 

.64 

.671 
.60 

!^ 
.10 

.22 

.55 

.50 
.35 

.64 

.65 

+       " 

.70 
.78 

.59 



.7R 

.75     .76 

1 

1 

1 

::::::i  *::: 

38 

,,,,,,1  --. 

.35 

***" 

.33 

30 
40 

.65 

.60 
.OH 

1 
1 

.50 

1.25 

41 
42 

.031 

.03i    -05 

1 

43 
44 

.041 

1 

45 

0  In  5-gaUon  omi. 


6  In  1-gaUon  can. 


940 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS— CONTINUED. 


Abiiraot  o/propoMU  received  and  e&niraoU  awarded  in  San  Franeieeo,  Cat.,  under 

[KoTK.— Fifures  in  large  (jpe  d«Bote  ntei 
OLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAIKTS-Contlnoed. 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
28 


Class  No.  14. 
oz^ss,  oiLB,  AND  pahtts— «oiiti]iaed. 


Paint, roof; in  cans,oMed .'..gsllt.. 

Paper,  bnilding Ibt.. 

Pitch do... 

Patty,  id  6  and  10  pound  tins,  cased do . . . 

Resin do... 

Turpentine,  in  ouis,  cased galls. . 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground,  in  1  and  2  pound  tins,  cased lbs. . 

Varnish,  copsl,  cased : 

I'galloncans galls.. 

5-gallonoans do... 

Whiting lbs.. 

Additio%ud/or  tekodt. 
Glass,  window: 

10  by  20 boxes.. 

15  by  28 do... 

15  by  30 box.. 

15  by  38 do... 

16  by  18 boxes.. 

16  by  88 do... 

18  by  82 do... 

24  by 28 box.. 

24  by  32 boxes.. 

24by35| box.. 

24  by  40 bo^es.. 

24  by  38 do... 

28  by  31 box.. 


580 
700 

30 


140 
17 

do 


9 
9 

1 
1 

• 
1 
4 
1 
3 
8 
1 


To  be  deliyered  in 
San  Crancisco. 


.534 


.05 
.04 

.48 
.09 

.821 

.60 

•OlO 


.64 


.47 
.12 

.85 
.85 
.55 
.80 
.02 


NoTK.— All  glass  must  be  Bastem  or  New  York  dassiflcation,  **  A'*qnality.    Bidders  are  requested 
to  quote  prices  for  single-thick  and  double-thick.    See  also  Class  17,  Hardware. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS — CONTINUED. 
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od/wrtiHment  of  Maf  tO,  1895 j  farfumUhing  $upplie9,  etc. — Coatinned. 

at  which  oontraota  hare  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS.  AND  PAINTS— Continned. 


• 

1 

i 
« 

1 

• 

i 

• 

a 
< 

1 

n 

1 

1 

• 

i 

3 

• 

1 

O 
1 

a 
c2 

1 

i 

- 

• 

1 

,    1 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

i 

.54 

.52 

.75 
.50 

.54* 

1 

.06 

.99* 
.OS 

2 
3 

.06 
.03* 
.09 

.45 
.09 

.78 

.08 

.01} 

1.95 
9.45 
9.49 

9.eo 

1.93 
9.60 
9.45 
9.00 
9.95 
9.99 
3.05 
9.95 
9.95 

4 

.U2 
.47 
.11 

.r4 

.64 

.011 

5 

.03 

<t 

.50 

.45 

7 

A 

0 

! 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

1 

15 

16 

17 

.        . « * 

IR 

19 

"M 

?,l 

............. 

..........1  - 

?I2 

?a 

?4 

?r5 

?6 
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BRASS  AND   IRON   KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


Abitract  o/propoaali  received-  and  oontraote  awarded  in  San  Franoieoo,  Oal,,  mnder 

[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  imtee 
BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


CLA88  No.  15.  * 
BJUHa  AND  IBON  KBTTLBS,  TIN,  TItfWARS,  BTC. 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
U 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

83 
34 
35 
86 
87 

88 


Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  sise  21  by  1 1  by  ' 
13  inches, iron  drop  handles  riveted,  No.8 doz.J 

Backets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  corrugated  bottoms,  < 
4-ga]lon,  full  size dot . . 


Cans,  kerosene,  I-gallon,  common  top do. . . 

Coffee  boilers,  full  sisee,  plain  tin  riveted  spout  and  ban-  | 
die:  { 

2-quart dox.. 

4-qaart do . . . 

6-quart do. . . 

Coffee  mills : 

Side,  No.  1,  large do. . . 


With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  0  pounds No. . . 

Cups,  full  sise, stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle: 
Pint doz.. 


Quart 


doz. 


Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riv- 
eted  doz.. 

Funnels,  full  size,  plain  tin : 

1  •quart doz . 

2-quart do.. 

Graters,  nutmeg do. . 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  7-qnart do. . 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety do . . 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  full  size : 

lO^quart doz. 

14-quArt do. . 

Pans,  tuM  size,  deep  pudding,  stwnped  tin,  retinned : 
l-quart doz. 

2-quart do.. 

Pans,  dish,  12^quart,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin.  re- 
tinned  doz., 


i 
I 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


•A 
a3A 


^ 

%% 


6-19 

1 
14 


aA 


6 
6-1  d 

1 
5 

3A 


13.50 
9.98 


5.94 

7.56 
6.60 


2.70 
2.43 

2.43 

3.24 


n.00 

2.98 
2.50 

1.75 


Lao 

1.63 

9.75 

7.20 


87 
40 
50 


.90 
L40 

.48 
2.50 


.30 


8.40 

2.90 
8.40 
3.50 
4.00 

.51 


LOO 


2.50 
8.00 


4.00 


a  17. 40 
a  12. 40 


8.37i 


*  Bids  for  steel  hollow  ware  will  alao  be  received;  alao  for  enameled  ware. 
a  No  sample. 


BBA8S  AND   IBOM   KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 
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odveriUmHent  of  May  20^  1895 ^  forfumUhing  §upplies,  etc.— Continued. 

at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IROK  KKTTLBS,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


• 

s 

0 

.a 
q 

Charles  F.  Tay. 

Richard  B.  Dallam. 

• 

9 

• 

H 

8 
•  o 

Louis  E.  Lake. 

• 

1 

• 

a 

9 

• 

m 

a 
• 

3 

1 

1 

8 

• 

s 

t 

• 

< 

a 
< 

• 

5 

To  bo  delivered  in  San  Franciaco. 

a 

11.28 
3.00 

i.eo 

1.20 

1.68 
3.12 

10.50 

3.60 
2.50 
7.00 
L75 

1.60 

2.00 
3.50 

6.r9 

n.9o 

3.20 

2.40 
1.75 

2.10 
1.20 
2.70 
4.00 

11.50 
8.25 

1.75 

1.50 

LOO 
3.25 

I 

3.00 
2.15 

3.00 

3.45 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

4.95 

8.00 

6.00 

13.50 

11 

i 



l«.ftO 

12 
13 
14 

.33 
.ftO 

1.50 

.45 

.84 
.18 



• 

.44 

.60 

.65 
.60 

.50 

.50 

.85 

.15 

3.00 

3.30 

3.18 

3.00 

.32 
.38 

.42 
.53 

*J.OO 

2.45 

.42 

1 

15 
16 

.50 
1.50 

.60 

17 
18 
10 

20 
21 

..... 

m 

22 
23 

1 

24 
25 

1 

20 

27 

3.90 

3.65 

.......... 

5.00 
2.50 
2.65 

28 



29 

1     -     -     - 

! 

30 
31 



.46 
.61 

a  2. 28 

1 

t 

.45 
.65 

2.50 

32 
33 

34 
3^ 

2,75 

36 
37 

38 

944     BBA88  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. CONTINUED. 

Ahitraot  of  propo$al8  received  and  contrtuiU  awarded  in  San  Francisco ,  Col.,  under 

[KoTK.~FigarM  in  large  type  doiote  rate* 
BBASS  AND  IBON  KETTLES,  TIN.  TINWABB,  ETC.—Contiiiaed. 


I 


2 
3 
4 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 

32 

83 
84 
85 
36 


87 


CXJLSS  No.  15. 
BBADS  AND  IBON  EETTLES,  TIN,  TUfWARK,  ETC.— Con- 

tinaed. 


Pans: 

Dish,  18-qtiart,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned dot.. 

Dust,  Japanned,  heavy do... 

Fry, No.  4,  full  8ise,wroaght  iron,  polished;  or 
wrought  steel,  not  less  than  14  Stubbs's 
gauge dox.. 

Pans,  tin,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned : 

2-qnart do . . . 

4-qaart do... 

6-quart do... 

Plates,  stamped  tin : 

Jelly,  9-incb,  baking,  deep do. . . 

9-inch,  pie do . . . 

Scoops,  jjfrocers* ,  hand : 

No.») do... 

No.  40 do... 

Shears,  tinners* : 

Bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's No . . 

Hand,  No.  7 do... 

Hand,  No.  9 do . . . 

Solder,  medium  a  uality lbs . . 

Soldering  irons.  2  pounds  each,  per  pair pair. . 

Spoons,  heavy  tinned  iron : 

Basting,  14-inch,ibrged dot.. 

Table do.. 

Tea do... 

Tin,  sheet,  10  by  14  inches,  IC,  charcoal,  bright 
boxes.. 

Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned.  11 
inches dot.. 

Washtnba,  galvanited  iron,  in  nests  of  three  sites, 
one  etch,  191  inches,  2U  inches,  and  23^  inches  di 
ametor,  by  10^  inches  deep,  inside  measure;  with 
corrugated  bottom,  heavy  wire  in  top  and  bottom 
rims,  and  heavy  drop  handles dot.. 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  No.  9 lbs . . 


I 
1 


4 

a 
a 

0 


o 

I 


J 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


8 
8 

lA 

8 

4©A 
•A 

3-19 
ft-td 

1 

I 
94 

1 

49 

87 

3 


i.roo 


2.75 

.70 

1.20 


1.20 


.76 
LOO 

.39 
.24 


.37 
.85 
.11 
.15 
.37 
.06 
.08 
.18 


6.00 


I 


1.50 


1.95 
.79 
.lOi 
.36 

.40 

.20 
.09 
.19 
.14 
.06 
.09^ 


ft.18 


2.76 
.70 

1.08 


.93 

1.60 
3.40 

3.46 

1.70 

1.00 

.11 

.70 

.43 

.15 

.10 


6.75 
.70 


6.72 


,09 


.49 
.17 

.079 


5.96 


BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. CONTINUED.     945 


advertisement  of  May  ;g»,  1895  ^  for  furnishing  supplies,  rte.— Continued. 

at  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Henry  M.  Holbrook. 

• 

• 
a 

• 

1 

s 

• 
Henry  Selleni. 

d 

s 

§ 

1 

• 

1 

Louis  E.  Lake. 

• 

1 

• 

8 

1 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

k 

9.95 

3.67 
.72 
.90 

L80 

3.eo 

a.87 
a. 48 
a. 66 
a. 72 
a. 89 
a.98 

a. 27 

a.87 

.26 

1.40 
9.95 

3.95 

1.80 
.90 
.11 
.75 

.87 
.80 
.16 

.08 

5.00 

.88 
.89 
.68 
.74 

8.00 
bA^7 

3.95 

3.80 
.76 

1 

1 

1 

.70 

I 

2 
3 

3.50 

4 

5 

.eo 

.75 
1.J5 

8 
7 

8 
9 

1 

10 
11 

.47 
.30 

12 
13 

.30 

1.40 

2.26 

t 

14 
15 

18 

•••"•*******i**********"* 

17 

1 

3.75 
1.90 

18 

19 

1.10 
.13 

W 

21 

.40 
.65 

.36 

22 

.50 
.95 

.10 

23 

.40 
.26 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
80 

31 

.76 
1.00 

82 

8.00 

21.00 

6.96 

5.90 

7.40 

83 
34 
36 

38 

b,07 

37 

1 

1 

a  Small  size.        b  850  jKmndt  awarded  to  H.  M.  HoltntM>k ;  860  jMunds  awarded  to  A  A.  Watkins. 
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946  STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 

Jb9tract  of  proposals  received  and^toniraoU  awarded  in  San  FranoUoo,  Cat.,  under 

[KoTB.^Figare8  in  large  type  denote  rates 
ST07ES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


I 


1 
2 

8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


U 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
31 


28 

24 

26 
20 

27 


28 
29 


30 
81 


32 

33 
84 
36 

86 
37 


Class  Ko.  16. 
arrovES,  hollow  wabe,  pips,  btc. 


Caldron,  iron,  plain  kettle: 

20  gallons  actual  capacity Ko.. 

90  gallons  actual  capacity do. . . 

Caldron,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace : 

20 gallons  actual  capacity do... 

40 gallons  actual  capacity do... 

90  gallons  actual  capacity do . . . 

Coal  scuttleB,  16-inch,  ealvanized do. . . 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  4  pieces,  No.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases : 

Si£e,5-incb do... 

Si£e,6.inch do... 

Size.  7-inch do... 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  iron,  deep  pattern,  12  inches  diameter  inside, 

crated : No.. 

Pipe,  stove,  patent,  Ko.  26  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape, 
not  riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets,  crated: 

6-inoh Joints.. 


if 

1 

0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

170 

1 
V2 


480 


& 


I 


To  be  delivered  in 
San  Franoiaoo. 


.25 


6-inoh do  ..  1,440 

7-inoh do...'         19 


Polish,  stove gross.. 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood : 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  110  pounds Ko. . 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130  i>ounds do. . . 

82  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  146  pounds do . . . 

37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190  pounds do. . . 

Stove.cooking,  with  iron  and  tin,  or  wrought  steel  and  tin  furni- 
ture, complete  :o 
Coal.  7-lnoh,  ^ven  not  less  than  16  by  10  by  10  inches ;  to  weigh 

not  less  th  n  200  pounds  without  furniture Ko. . 

*  Coal,  8-inohi  oven  not  less  than  16  by  16  bv  10  inches ;  to  weigh 
not  less  than  200  pounds  without  furniture No. . 

Coal,  9-inch,  oven  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12  inches;  to  weigh 
not  less  than  280  pounds  without  furniture Ko . . 

Wood,  7-inch,  leneth  of  wood  22  inches ;  oven  not  less  than  14 
by  18  by  12  inches ;  to  weigh  not  less  than  225  pounds  with- 
out Aimiture Ko.. 

Wood,  8-inoh,  length  of  wood  24  inches ;  oven  not  less  than  19 
by  20  by  18  inches ;  to  weigh  not  less  than  270  pounds  with- 
out ftimiture Ko.. 

Wood,  9-inch,  length  of  wood  26  inches ;  oven  not  less  than  21 
by  22  by  14  Inches ;  to  weigh  not  less  than  310  jMunds  with- 
out fturnitnre f Ko.. 

Stoves,  heating: 

Coal,  14-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  135  pounds  .do. . . 
Coal,  16- inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  176  pounds. do. . . 
Coal,  large  size,  22-inoh  cyliuder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375 
pounds Ko.. 

Combined  coal  and  wood,  22  inches  diametor,  24-inch  heavy 
steel  drum,  to  weigh  not  less  than  285  pounds Ko. . 


3^ 


8.12 


53 
78 
17 
18 


1 
1 

1 

91 

90 


6 

8 


9.SO 

8.10 


KoTB.— Bidders  are  also  requested  to  quoto  prices  for  stoves  crated. 

a  Small.         b  Large.         o  Crating  box  stoves,  each,  25  cents ;  crating  other  stores,  each,  50  oents. 

*  Furniture  for  B-%neh  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz:  1  Iron  or  steel  pot  and  cover;  1 
iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  or  steel  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover:  1  wash  ooiler  and  cover, 
flat  copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted;  1  coffee  boiler,  6-quart,  flat  copper 
bottom :  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8-inoh ;  I  tin  wator  dipper,  2-qnart;  2  square  tin  pans,  8|  by  12, 
1  round  pan,  stamp  eaeh  1|  and  3  quart ;  2  iron  or  steel  dripplne  pans,  12  by  16  inches,  seamless.  Fur- 
niture for  other  sizes  of  cook  stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  Jul  tin  nimitiire  to  be  made  of  IX  tin. 
Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe  collar  and  the 
other  a  6<inch  pipe. 


STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 
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advertiaemetit  of  May  iBO,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  efr.— Continaed. 
at  which  oontmota  have  been  airarded.] 

STOVBSv  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


Charles  F.  Tay. 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 
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d  6  awaided  to  Charles  T.  Tay  and  6  to  Henry  M.  Holbrook. 


«  Light. 


Alitrael  of  prapo»aU  7<eoeietd  and  eontraalt  aioarded  in  8a)t  AoaoiMa,  Cal.,  Hiidfr  adwer- 
tiMtmmt  of  May  SO,  1895,  for  fMiitiihing  aupplia,  tie. — Contuiued. 
[ItoTE.— Fleam  In  Uipi  typo  daiutUi  ntw  at  wUkli 
HARDWARE. 
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HABDWABE CONTmUED. 


in  large  type  danote  nM*  *t  which  oontneU  hit*  bean  kwitdad.] 
H  ARDW  ARE— ContI  nntd. 


Up: 
frtooh.. 

filwh... 

A-lnoh.. 

l-lDOh... 

Itliuh .. 
t-lnch... 
)|-lnoh.. 
I-loah... 


iUa,tmoTttA: 

Twltt  drill,  fur  netaL  ftor   bnoe,  unars 

■hank,  A  to  I  Inch  b;  Slda HU.. 

Tvtat  driin  for  meul,  Mralght  ahauk,  for 
latli»  aod  maohlne  flhncka,  ^  to  |  Inoh  bj 


OlmleL  donble  ret.  1  W|lDch... 
Bolta,  carriage,  per  100 : 


1.4*  . 
l.«S 

l.*S  . 

a.  IS  . 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  rsoeivod  and  contraoU  awarded  in  San  Framoisco,  Cal,,  under  adwer^ 
tieement  of  May  20^  1895^  for  fumUhing  supplies,  eto. — Continoed. 

[Note.  '^Figures  in  largo  type  denote  rate*  at  which  contraott  hare  heen  awarded.] 

H  ARDW  AR£->Continned. 
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Class  No.  17. 
BABDWABI  -continued. 


Bolte,  carriage,  per  100: 
'  by  4 


by  4 
I  by  5 

by  6 

by  7 

by  8 

by  10 

by  11 
|bvl2 
Bolte,  door,  wrought  iron,  barrel : 

5  inch dox.. 

8-inch do. 


Bolte,  aquare  head  and  nut,  per  100 : 

;  byl Xo.. 

;  bylj do... 

:  by2 do... 

:  by2| do... 

■  by  8 do... 

by  84 do... 

;  by 4 do... 

A  by  1 do... 

V&by  U do... 

A  by  2 *. do... 

Wby2| do.. 


by  3. 
by3J. 
by  4.. 

til'. 

)yl... 
by  2. 


.do. . . 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

by2| do... 

by  8 do... 

by8| do... 

by  4 do... 

by  4| do... 

by  5 do... 

by6| do... 

by  6 do... 

by6| do... 

by  7 do... 

by7i do... 

by  8 do... 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoieoo. 
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.70tl 
.777 
.840 
.018 
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1.14^ 
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1.47^ 
1.60 
1.7'J 
1.83^ 
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1.18 
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1.76 
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.48 
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.53 
.55 
.67 
.50 
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.57 
.50 
.62 
.65 
.68 
.71 
.74 
.76 
.70 
.82 
.68 
.71 
.75 
.78 
.82 
.85 
.89 
.92 
.06 
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1.02 
1.06 
1.00 
1.12 
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.80 
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.05 
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1.04 

1.18 

1.80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 
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.60 
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.74 
.76 
.80 
.82 
.87 
.71 
.75 
.77 
.80 
.88 
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.98 
.06 
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1.01 
1.07 
1.13 
1.15 
1.20 


12.29 
11.60 
16.65 
11.17 

8.84 

5.98 
11.16 

9.45 
16.12 

9.45 
12.83 
17.24 
12.15 
23.54 
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1.40 
1.05 
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1.88 
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8.22 

8.40 

1.51 
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1.70 
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1.83 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
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81 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
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80 
31 
82 
33 
34 
85 
36 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
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40 
60 


A  Per  60. 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


AbBtraot  ofpropo$als  received  and  contracU  awarded  in  San  Franoieco,  CaU,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  liirge  type  denote  rmtae 
HARDWARE— Continued. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 
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20 

21 
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23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
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88 
89 
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41 
42 
43 
44 
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46 
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60 


CLAflS  No.  17. 
BUU>  WABi— oontiniied . 


Bruflhes: 

Marking,  assorted doz. 

Paint,  lOl  bristles.  No. |,  ftill sise do.. 

Paint,  all  bristles,  No. {,  fiill  sise do.. 

Paint,  all  bristles,  No.l,  fullsixe do.. 

Paint,  nil  bristles,  No. 2,  fullsixe do.. 

Somb,  6-row,  10-inch do.. 


Shoe 


.do... 


Stove,  5-row,  10-ineh do. 

Varnish,  all  bristles,  No.  8,  ftill  aise do. 

Whitewash,  all  bristles,  8-inch  block,  with  handle do. 


Batts,  brass,  narrow : 

l^inoh • do... 

2-lnoh .• do... 

2|-inch do... 

Batts,  door,  loose  pin,  wrought  iron : 

24by  2inohes do... 

8  Dy2| inches do.. 

3by31nches do.. 

8|  by  3|  inches do.. 

4  by  34  inches do.. 

4  by  4  inches do.. 

Cards,  cattle do... 

Catches,  iron,  cupboard do... 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  |-inch,  per  pound lbs. 

Chains,  log.  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and  grab  hook, 
per  pound : 

^•inch «« Ko. 

ft-inch do  . 

I-inch do.. 

Chain,  surveyors',  66  feet,  iron,  with  brass  handles do. . . 

Chains,  trace.  No.  2, 6|  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot,  full  sixe pairs. 

Chalk: 

Carpenters*,  blue lbs . . 

Carpenters* ,  white do . . 

Crayons gross. 

Lines, medium  size doz.. 

Chisels,  cold,  octagon,  (  by  6  inches do. . . 

Chisels,  C.  8.,  socket  handled : 

Comer,  l*inch do... 

Firmer,  |-inch do... 

Firmer,  i-inch do... 

Firmer,  {-inch do... 
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1.50 
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1.20 
1.80 
2.00 
.90 
1.25 
3.2S 


.06} 
.07{ 


.99 

2.00 
2.60 
3.00 
3.50 
1.40 


1.30 
1.00 
l.Td 

1.40 
2.00 

.50 

8.50 
3.50 

4.40 

•or 
.11 
.ir 

.224 

.80 

.81 

.45 

.60 
.58 

.45 
.35 
.638 


•05 

11.00 
a.36 

.18 
•Off 

.07 

.90 

1.00 

6.40 
1.43 
1.43 
1.60 


a  18  pairs  awarded. 
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adveriUement  of  May  BO,  1895,  for  fumiehing  8upplie9f  etc.— Continued, 

at  which  ooDtract«  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWAKE— Continued. 


Richard  B.  Dallam. 
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B.  F.  Ihinham. 
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• 
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e  dellveretl  in  San  Francisco. 

"A 

.30 
4. SO 
7.ttO 
11. OO 
3.90 
.99 
1.07 
1.26 
1.49 
1.74 
1.99 

1.34 
1.49 

1.62 
2.19 
8.49 
4.49 

8.00 
5.00 
7  25 
11.00 
8.60 
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2 

3 

10.90 

1 

4 

6 

1.90 
1.10 

1.25 
1.90 

1.50 

1.20 
1.80 

1.30 
2.60 

I/J3 

1.50 
1.55 
2.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.40 

1.50 
2.00 

2.75 
2.00 

2.00 

1.15 
1.50 

2.00 
2.25 

2.00 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

1.7A 

6.00 

14 
15 
16 

3.65 

17 
18 

.07i 

.12 

.20 

.15 
.20 
.22 

.28 

.30 
.38 

.70 

.07* 

.12 

.19 

.ITi 
.115 

.98 

.40 

.46 
.49 

.65 

'            .35 

.04 

% 
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20 

21 
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1.6) 
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26 
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1.18 
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.05^ 

36 
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a.30 
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.07 
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f....: 
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.0649 

.09 
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1.40 

8.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 

.70 
I.IO 
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Ahsiraoi  o/propcMoU  received  and  ctmtraeU  awarded  in  San  Frandeeo,  Cdl,,  mmder 
tieemmt  of  Ma^  SO,  1895,  for  fumiehing  euppliee,  etc, — Continued. 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  ^ntracta  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued . 
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15 
16 
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10 

20 
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22 
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24 
25 

26 
27 
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29 
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82 
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34 

35 
36 
37 
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40 
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Class  No.  17. 
u  ABDWABB— <  ontinued. 


Chisels,  C.  S.,  socket,  handled : 

Firmer,  i-incb do*. . 

Firmer,  l-incb do... 

Firmer,  llinch do... 

Firmer,  ij -inch do . . . 

Firmer,  2-inch do. . . 

Framing,  ^inch do... 

Framing,  iincli do. . . 

Framing,  {-inch do... 

Framing,  finch do. . . 

Framing.  1-inch do... 

Framing,  U-inch do... 

Framing,  l^-inch do. . . 

Framing.  24nch do. . . 

Clamps,  carpenters*,  iron,  to 

open  6  inches doz. . 

Compasses,  carpentera',  cast 
steel: 

6- inch doa . . 

8-inch do... 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  assorted 

sizes,  per  pound No. . 

Dividers,  C.  8.,  wing: 

8  inches  long doz . . 

10  inches  long do... 

DrUls: 

Blacksmiths' No. . 

Hand,  light,  for  metal,  do. . 
Faucets,    wood,    cork  lined, 

No.  2 dos.- 

Files,  flat,  bastard : 

8-inoh dos. . 

12-inch do . . . 

14-inch do... 

Files,  flat,  wood : 

12-inch do. .. 

14-inch do... 

Files,  half  round,  bastard: 

10- inch do. .. 

12inch do. . . 

Files,  mill  saw : 

6-inch do. . . 

8-inch do. . . 

10-inch do. .. 

12  inch do... 

14inch do  .. 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-inch do 

8-inch do . . . 

10-inch do. . . 

12-inch do. . . 

14-inch do. . . 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12-inch 

dozen.. 

Files,  taper,  saw : 

8-inch .do. • . 

8^*inch .do. . . 

4*inch do . . . 

4§-inch do. . . 

5*inch .do. .. 

6-inch do. .. 

Flatirons,  7-pound,  per  pound 

pairs.. 

Ganges,  mortise,  screw  slide 

dozen.. 

Oluepots,  Ko.  1,  tinned. .  .No. . 


9 


■8 


I     i    I 


^ 


9 

-8 


I 
1 

1        o 

1 

% 

E 

• 

■a 

p 

s 

• 

« 

1 

^ 

n 

JSi 

1 

• 

a 

a 

^ 

P 

• 

1 

•^ 

C 

« 

^ 

n 

a 

O 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


9-19 
9 


4-lSl 


1.05 

2.15 

tl.f9 

2.30 

il.30 

2.50 

tl.50 

2.74 

9.85 

3.12 

•J.  19 

2.15 

9.11 

2.15 

9.11 

2.15 

9.4N 

2.60 

*^.84 

3.00 

.1.19 

3.45 

3.A3 

3.65 

4.95 

4.50 

9A' 
I 
4 


3.58 


I.IO 

2.10 


2.75 
3.0U 
3.25 
3.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 


3.80     4  60 


1.20     2.70 
1.60   


1.88 
2.25 
2.44 
2.62 
8.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.62 
8.00 
8.85 
8.75 
4.50 

4.75 


.03i         .04i    .039 


-19 
•  19 

I        ^ 
1 

'3-19 


5  0 


2^" 

9A, 

1         : 

5 
13 
91 

9A 


8 
5 

90 
6 
3 

91 


6-19 
3 


1.69 
9.38 

1.75  ' 

1. 00 

.30 

I 

.85  ' 
1.67 
9.37i 

1.67 
9.37i; 

1.45 
1.95 

.57 

.79 

.95 

1.35 

1.95 

.57 

.79 

.95 

1.35 

1.95 

1.67 

.97 
.97 
.36 
.35 
.49 


2.25 
3.00 


2.25 
3.00 


.04 
2.00 


3.00 


.1. 


.033 

3.40 

.38 


l.OO 

.50 

1.00 
1.08 
2.82 

2.00 
2.82 

1.70 
2.30 

,68 

.85 

1.12 

1.58 

2.30 

.66 

.86 

1.12 

1.60 

2.82 

1.98 

.82 
.32 
.85 
.41 
.50 
.70 

.03i 

a  3. 40 
a.  30 


.60 


1.20 


4.40 
.45 


.89 
1.75 
2.48 

3.37 
4.70 

1.58 
2.14 

.61 

.80 

1.00 

1.41 

2.04 

.61 

.80 

1.00 

1.41 

2.04 

1.82 

.30 
.30 
.33 
.38 
.51 
.66 

.63 

3.50 
.35 


60 


1.70 
3.35 
4.75 

6.15 
8.45 

2.90 
3.90 

1.121 

1.45 

1.90 

2.70 

3.90 

1.12^ 

1.45 

1.90 

2.70 

3.90 

3.35 

.55 
.55 
.60 
.70 
.85 
1.20 


72 


03| 


I 

B 

0 


.081 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

14 


15 
16 

17 

.!  18 
19 

20 
21 


23 
24 
25 

26 
S7 

28 
29 

80 
31 
33 
83 
34 

35 
86 
87 
38 
80 

40 

41 
42 
48 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 

48 


a  No  ssmples. 


HABDWABE— CONTINUED. 


955 


Ah9traot  ofprcp^als  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FranciscOf  Cat,,  under  adver- 
tieement  of  May  £0, 1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.— Continued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  t3rpe  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWABE— Continued. 


I 
i 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
28 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 

85 
36 
87 
38 
89 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


Class  No.  17. 
RiBDWABB— continued. 


Gouges,  C.  S.,  socket,  firmer,  handled: 

f-inch do«.. 

{•inch do. . . 

|-inch do... 

scinch.... ........  .......^. ..  ....do.. . 

1-inch do . . . 

Grindstones,  per  pound : 

Wtighing  50  pounds No.. 

Weighing  75  pounds do. . . 

Weighing  100  pounds do... 

Weighing  250  ponnds do. . . 

Griodatone  nxtarM,  17  inches,  improved 
patent  cap,  extraheavy No.. 

Hair  clippers pairs. . 

Hammers,  C.  S. : 

Claw,  solid,  adse  eye,  forgeil,  No.  1^ 
dosen.. 

Farriers',  shoeing doz. . 

Biveting,  solid,  1-inch do. . . 

Riveting,  solid,  1* do. . . 

Hammer8,sledge,Dlackfimith8',solidC.S. : 

6  pounds No. . 

8  pounds do. .. 

10  pounds do. . . 

Hammers: 

Stone, solid  C.  S..  size  5  pounds. .No.. 

Tack,  upholsterers'  pattern,  malle- 
able iron doz.. 

Hasps  and  staples,  medinm do. . . 

Hatchets.  G.  S. : 

Broad  6-inch  cut,  steel  head,  single 

bevel,  handled dos.. 

Shingling,  No.  2 do... 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  T«  8-ineh dos. . 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap: 

8-inch do... 

12-incb do... 

Hinges,  light,  strap: 

8-inch .do. . . 

10-iuoh..... .do... 

12-inch do... 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  scboolhouse  pattern, 
heavy doz.. 

Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds: 

by  I ...lbs.. 

by  I do... 

by  1 do... 

by  IJ do... 

byl| do... 

by  2 do... 

Abyl ...do... 


1 
I 

eo 


• 

M 

ker. 

a 

i4 

a 

A 

i 

o 

S 

• 

m 

Harry 

9i 

1 

1 

S 

a 


a 


I 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Frandsoo. 


3.19 
9-19 
9-19 

«o 

ft 
19 


rr 


aiA 


4A 

6-19 
ft- 19 

9 
9 
9 

6 

1 
6 


1 

ir 


3A 

13 

7 
3ft 

8 
4 
9 
9 

140 


ISO 
lOO 
9ftO 
Iftft 
130 

ftO 
900 

9ft 
fftO 


2.00 
2.70 


I  •  •  •  &  < 


3.25 


.08 
.08 
.08 

.OO 

.80 
.13 


ft.OO 

8.00 

8.25 

8.85 

.64 

.47 

.75 

1.U 

.23^ 
.34 
.45 
.73 

.17  J 


4.70 
6.02 
5.40 
6.90 
6.80 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.02 

.28 


2.68 
4.60 

9.33 

4.00 
3.00 
8.50 

.64 

.68 
.85 

.50 

.85 


5.00 
6.00 


4.60 
4.90 
6.00 
6.60 
7.40 

.Oli 
.Oil 
.Oli 
.Olj 

06.47  I 

|a4.00  ' 

1.25 


3.85 


3.60 

3.45 
8.70 


7.50 
3.88 


.03 

.098 
,090 
.090 

.90 
.97 

.38 
.Oft 

.ir 


8.20 
9.80 
9.60 
9.0O 
9.60 
9.60 
9.60 
9.60 
9.40 


.48 
.70 
.88 

.75 

1.70 
.16 
.19 


1.50 

1.24 
1.89 
2.70 

.60 

.80 

1.12 

1.62 

.20 
.15 
.23 

3.20 
2.80 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 


5.00 
6.25 
5.75 
6.20 
7.00 

.01} 

.ou 

.014 
.OlJ 

.28 

2.00 

3.00 

3.75 

3.50 
3.76 


.72 
.90 

.50 

6.75 
e.l2 


9.00 
3.9ft 


.63 

.66 

.80 

1.15 

.23 
.82 
.46 
.66 

.15 


3.00 

2.90 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 


I 


I 
2 
8 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 


27 

28 
29 
30 
81 

32 
33 
84 

36 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


a  Per  dozen. 


b  No  sample. 


0  Hooks. 
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HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontracis  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Col.,  ui^der  adver-. 
tisement  of  May  SO,  1895,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continned. 

[KoTE.--FiKure8  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wbioh  oontract«  haye  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continned. 


I 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


Class  No.  17. 
HAHDWABB— continued. 


Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds : 
Aby2 , 


Aby3... 

Sbv3».. 

n,  ooiler,  i- 


lbs. 

do.. 

do.. 

Iroi^T)oiler,  i-inch,  per  100  pounds do. . 

Iron,  flat  bar,  per  100  pounos : 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

byli do... 

by  If do... 

do..< 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


it 

by  it 


byl 
by  2 

by4. 
by  2 
>y| do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do. .. 

.do... 

.do... 

•do...- 

.do. .. 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 


1 


by  2 
by  2*. 

Xi 

)yl.. 


byii 

by  2 

J;y2i 

by3 

by2 

.by2J 

Iron,  half  round,  per  100  pounds : 

■inch 

r-inoh 

[.inch 

•inch 

•inch 

[•inoh. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


IMnch do . . . 

Iron,  Juniata,  per  100  poands: 

-  •       ....!:........: do... 

* do... 

galvanised,  Ko.  24 do... 

Iron,  per  100  pounds : 

Kail  rod,  ordinary  size do... 

Norway, I  by  1 do... 

Korway.Sby  1) do... 

Norway,  |  by  2 do. . . 

Norway,  1  inch  square do . . . 

Half  oral,  |*inch do. . . 

Round,  ^•inoh ............ ................  do . . . 

Round,  A'inoh do . . . 


s 


50 

SIOO 
lOO 

too 

SO 
390 
960 
575 

aoo 
«oo 

lOO 

900 

I,300 

MO 

95 
150 
.150 
700 
150 

50 
150 

50 
300 
1,500 
ilOO 
I,650 
500 
300 
OOO 
350 

lOO 

190 

lOO 

300 

•  50 

50 

95 

lOO 

*50 
900 

930 
675 
900 
300 
970 
lOO 
150 
400 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Fran* 
Cisco. 


9.40  ' 

9.40 

9.40 

.07 

3.90 

9.70 

9.30 

9.30 

9.90 

9.90 

9.90 

9.90 

9.90 

9.90 

3.90 

9.70 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

9.60 
9.40 
9.90 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


4.75 

3.75 
8.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.20 
3.00 
2.80 


2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

.06 

3.20 

2.70 

2.80 

2.80 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

3.20 

2.70 

9.00 

9.00 

2.00 

9.00 

9.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

5.00 
3.50 
8.20 
3.20 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 


2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

9.50 

8.20 
2.70 
2.80 
2.80 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


2.70 

2.00 

2.00 

9.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3,90 
3.00 
9.80 


8.50 
3.20 
3.20 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

4.95 


6.75 
8.75 
8.75 
3.75 
3.75 
8.20 
8.00 
2.80 


4.95 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
.9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
2] 
22 
28 
84 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


No  bids,  to  be  bought  in  O.  M. 


HAKDWAEE— CONTINUED. 
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[VoTS. — FLguRv  ill  large  type  denote  ratee  at  n 

BAB  DW  AX  E— Continued . 


bave  been  awarded.] 


1 

CI.U*  Ko.  IT. 

1 

1 

1 

I'l 

1 
1 

1 
1 

■a 

j 

1 

1 

1 

IB 

To  be  deUvered  lo  San  FiuoiMO. 

In: 

a.  01) 

ss 

2.00 
100 

it.  40 

J  44) 

IS 

....do... 

....do... 

:;::S:;: 

....do... 

'.■.,,... 

....lU.. 

:::£::: 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

_      .          ..pair.', 

^'{.^lj«;,J.^b^™oahandle, 

Carvlngand  forki.  cocoa  bun. 
die. pec  pair palm.. 

Chopplng,lron  handle,  do... 

DrawtDg.  10-lnob.  C.  a.  car- 
DwrtntmiiiiVcVs'.;  ™V' 

n!S'.'S;;,w::-.:::-.v.-.-t:: 

EaDttDa.«-licb,  •con<r,*boD; 

.a 

so 

4H3 

3 
3.1 

lA 

3.I1I 

3S 

4 

tw  its 

9.IM 

i»0« 

1.00 

IS 

a.  00 
a.  00 

*.flS 

a.n 

3.7S 
S.76 

a:4o 

2.00 
J    i 
J  JS 

a 
too 

>oo 

AS 

11  oo 

4  95 

!;; 

ill 

12 

.83 

1 

r 

15 

1 

4. 

to 

26 

.11 

.» 

.74 

■OTl 

:io 

.08 
.M 

.8* 

MO 
I.8S 

1? 

1.20 

-111 

1.T0 

i« 

IS 

2S 
20 

27 

S 

i 

S4 

M 

•  '    S.M      4.40 

::::: 

1 

00     B.0O 

3.2S 

M 

40 

4S 

^rs«i.o^Jr^tr.S;^: 

4 

1    ^^ 

2.00 

1 
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HABDWARE— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco ,  Cal.j  under  aSver^ 
tisement  of  May  20,  1896,  for  furnishing  suppUeSf  eto, — Contioned. 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  tlenoto  rates  at  xrhicb  contracts  have  l>een  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continned. 


Clash  No.  17. 
HARD  WARE— continued . 


S 


1 

2 

3 
4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 
16 
17 

18 


19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
81 


82 
33 

34 
85 
36 
37 
88 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 


Ladles,  melting.  5inch  bowl — doz.. 
Latches,  thuniu.  Roggeu  pattern, 
heavy doi.. 

Locks,  closet.  3iiuch,  iron  bolt   2 
keys doz. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  iron    bolt,   2 
kevs: 
Rim,  4  inches dos.. 


Rim,  4^  inches   * do... 

Rim.  5  mchen do... 

Run,  6  inches do. .. 

Mortise,  3)  inches do. . , 

Locks,  pad,  bra^s,  3  lauibler.  2  keys 
each,  assorted  combination  on 
each  shipping  order doz . . 


Nails,  wire,  casing  steel,  per  100 
pounds : 

6d lbs. 

8d do... 

Nails,  wire, steel,  per  100 pounds: 

6d lbs. 

8d do.., 

lOd do.. 

12d do.. 

20d do.. 

40d do.., 

flOd do.. 

Nails,  wire,  fence,  steel,  per  100 
pounds: 

8d lbs. 

lOd do.. 

12d do.. 

Nails,  wire,  floishing,  steel,  per  100 
pounds; 

«d lbs. 

8d do.. 

Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.6 lbs. 


« 
a 
a 

P 


01 


•3 


^ 


s 

01 


I 


I 

H 


§ 

•3 

d 
P 


s 

m 

SI 


To  be  dellyered  in  San  Franoiaoo. 


2.50  :  3.50 


2.00 
4.90 


No.7 do. 


No.  8. 


do. 


Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds 

Lathe.  3d lbs  . 

Shingle,  %d .do. . . 

Wrought,  6d do... 

Nuts,  iron,  square: 

Fori-inch  bolt lbs.. 

For  |-inch  bolt do... 

For  |-inoh  bolt do. . . 


300 
900 

3,ffOO 

6,oao 

6,  too 
3,800 
3,«00 
13,700 
iSl,O0O 
1,300 


600 

I,500 

700 


«JO0 
lOO 

.385 
493 


300 

9,300 

900 

9 
33 
4)1 


1 

3.10 

3.IO 

2.95 

9.93 

9.93 

2.96 

il.80 

2.80 

2.65 

9.70 

2.70 

2.65 

2.55 

2  55 

1 

2.45 

2.45 

2.40 

2.45 

2.20 

2.20 

2.80 

9.80 

2.70 

2  70 

2.65 

9.63 

3.80 

3.30 

3.10 

3.10 

,m 

.07 

.12 

.10 

.07 

.11 

.lOi 

.101 

.lOi 

3.40 

3.80 

8.10 

3.10 

2.96 

9.93 

.076 

.08 

•043 

.05 

.03i 

.08^ 

1 

6.50 
2.20 
3.00 
3.00 
9.00 


3.10 
2.95 

2.96 

2.80 

2.70 

9.63 

9.33 

2.45 

2.45 

9.90 


2.80 
2.70 
2.66 


8.30 
3.10 

.1525 

.1425 

.1375 


3.80 
3.10 
3.60 

.08 
.06 
.03| 


I 


a.  40 


2.16 


3.40 

6.50 
6.60 
8.60 


4.30 


3.10 
2.96 

2.95 
2.80 
2.70 
2.65 
2.55 
9.43 
9.4U( 
2.20 


2.80 
9.70 

2.65 


8.30 
3.10 


.14J 
.131 
.13 


3.80 
3.10 

8.45 

.06 
.06 
.031 


2 
8 


6 

6 

7 

.8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 


14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 


19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
17 
28 


29 
30 
81 


82 
88 

84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 

40 
41 
42 

48 
4^, 
45 


a  No  sample. 


HABDWAEE CONTINUED. 


[Ntmt.— FlfDTM  Id  luge  typt  denoU  ntei  at 


I    i 


I    i 
I   i 


v*K(t  in  Son  Fnoc: 


XnU,  Iron. »  nan: 
ForA-lDch  bolt.l 
For  VlDcb  bolt. c 
Fori-iDobbolt.c 
Fortinohbolt.^ 


BnbtHT.l'insli.do... 
ItDbbw.A-lai^lLdci... 
Bnbber.flncb.da... 
Bnbbsr.    Hncb, 

■quani. lb*.. 

Tarnlmtloa  vMie)  ' 

lb... 

Pap«    (tMortod),     per 


:3  c: 


:a4|  -03  ■'. 


.114      .  la 

.    «>lll       .IS 


..»' L-,.'^..  J.... 

;::i;:::::^:!.d7 

.... 

1 ("f 

.»' L.j. 

^i::::::  :!5   ^::f 

1« 

.,.i.J ..»i.J., 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Ah8tract  of  propotah  received  and  contract  awarded  in  San  FrandscOf  CaU,  under  adver^ 

tiaement  of  May  SO,  1895,  for  furnishing  eupplies,  etc. — Continaed. 

[NoTB.— Figures  Sn  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARD  WARS— Continued . 


Class  No.  17. 
H  ABDWABB — continued. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

18 

14 
15 

16 
17 


18 

19 

SO 

21 
22 
23 

24 


25 
26 

27 


28 
29 
30 
81 


82 
33 

84 
35 
86 

87 
88 
89 

40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


•s 


01 


• 

• 

a 

^ 

• 

i 

^ 
^ 

a 

43 

• 

• 

•g 

^ 

H 

P 

s 

« 

1 

1 

■3 


i 

Ha 


1 

9 

H 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


Pipe,  iron : 

!-inch feet., 
•inch do. . . 
•inch.......  .......do... 

l^inoh do. . . 

If-inoh .do. .. 

2-inch do. .. 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound : 

t-inch do . . . 
•inch do — 
•inch do... 

Planes : 

Fore,  2|-inoh,donble  iron, 
C.S No.. 

Hollow  and  round,  1|- 
inch,  C.  S No . . 

Jaok,2|-inch, double  iron, 
C.S No.. 

Jointer,  ^inch,  double 
iron,  CS... No. . 

Plow,  beech  wood,  screw- 
arm,  ftill  set  of  irons, 
C.  S.,  with  handle  .No.. 

Skewrabbet,li-inch  .do. . . 

Smooth,  2|  inch,  double 
iron,  C.S No.. 

Pliert,C.S.,  heavy: 

Flat  nose,  7>inch . . . .doz. . 

Round  nose,  7  inch.  .do. . . 

End  cutting,  10-inch  .do. . . 
Punches: 

C.  S.,  belt  to  drive,  as- 
sorted, Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6 dos.. 

Conductors* do... 

Rotary  spring,  4  tubes 
doxen.. 

Springfhamess.  assorted, 
6, 7,  and  8  tubes  . .  dos. . 
Rasps: 

Horse,  14-inch do. . . 

Horse,  16-inch do. . . 

Wood,  flat,  12-inch.,  do.. 

Woodfhalf  round,  12-inch 

doeen.. 

Rivet  sets: 

No.  2 doz . . 

No.3 do... 

Rivets  and  burs,  No.  8 : 

Copper,  ^inch lbs. . 

Copper,  |-inch do. . . 

Copper, |-inch  ...'...do... 

Copper,  {-inch do... 

Copper,  I-inch do... 

lTon,^inch,flathe«d.do. . . 
Rivets,  iron,  flat  head : 

ft•'inch.No.  8 do... 
nch,  No.  8 do... 

^  by  2  inches do. . . 

by  4  inches do... 

ly  Uinohes do... 

by  2  inches do . . . 

by  2h  inches do. . . 

by  8l  inches do  .. 

by  4 Inches do. . . 


150 

4,7ffO 
400 
400 

5,000 


.03I     .024 
0*J}  ,    .029 


.024 

.08 

.043 

.051 

.07i 

.10 


.024 

.03 

.043 

.051 

.074 

.10 


cs 

I 


I 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


a  without  handle. 
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Abstract  of  propo»al» received  and  oontracte  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  under  adver- 
tisement  of  May  £0, 1895^  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continaed. 

'KoTB.— Fignre*  in  Large  typo  denote  rates  at  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded.] 

HARD  WARE~Con  tinned . 


i 


8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 

25 
28 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 

40 
41 
42 

48 
44 
45 

)  46 
47 
48 

49 
00 


CLA88  KO.  17. 

HABDWABB— oontinned. 


Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  fonr-fold,  fnll  brasa 

boand doa.. 

Saw  blades,  bntchera*,  bow,  20- inch. .  .do. . . 
Saw-sets: 

For  crossont  saws do... 

For  handsaws do... 

Saws: 

Back  (or  tenon),  12-inoh do. . . 

Buck,  firamed,  complete,  30-inch  blade, 
dosen.. 

Cironlar,  12-inoh  rip Vo. . 

Circular, 56-inch  rip do... 

Crosscnt,  7  feet,  tangs  riveted  on .  .do. . . 

Crosscut,  4  feet,  one  man do. . . 

Hand,  26-inch,  6  to  8  points  to  the  inch 
dosen.. 

Hand,  26-inch,  7  to  9  points  to  the  inch 
dosen.. 

Hand,  26-inch,  8  to  10  points  to  the  inch 
dosen.. 

Keyhole,  12-inoh  compass doz. . 

Meat,  butchers*,  bow,  20-inch do. . . 

•  Rip,28-inoh,  5points do... 


Scales: 

Letter,  34-ounce Ko.. 

Platform.  1,000  pounds,  drop  lever,  on 
wheels No.. 

Platform,  1,500  pounds,  drop  lever^n 
wheels Kb.. 

Scissors,  ladies',  6-lnch,  C.  S.,  ftill  sise,  good 
quality  ..; * dot.. 


I 


lA 

6 
9 

TO 

3€ 

II 

4A 

lA 

lA 
lA 
t.^ 

1 
3 


ITA 


i 

0 


m 


• 

• 

q 

^ 

• 

1 

9 

1 

• 

§ 

1 

• 

a 

s 

2 

& 

Q 

i 

1! 

§ 

h 

^ 

^ 

o 

A 

a 

8 
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To  be  deliTored  in  San  Francisco. 


9.9ft 


4.25 


4.25 


4.25 


4.26 


1.72 


1.25 


6.00 
12.00 

9.00 

15.00 

9.00 

3.00 
192.00 

8.50 

2.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

4.00 
24.00 
16.50 


2.30 
4.20 

2.75 

4.00 

ll.Jft 

1.10 
2.50 
3.00 

11  65 
8.00 

3.75 

4.00 

5.75 

9.00 

61. 80 

106.00 

al.7ft 

2.10 

1.49 

8.75 
9.00 

12  00 
ltl.ftO 

8.75 

9.00 

12.00 

l!l.ftO 

8.75 

9.00 

12.00 

l9.ftO 

I.70 

2.95 

O.dft 

14  60 
10.50 
11.00 
13.50 
lft.60 

3.60 

2.00 

ao.fto 

25.50 
24.00 

4t.OO 

83.00 


2.40 
00 


2.35 
j  4.25 

11.35 


1.15 
0.ftO 


ILOO 
4.15 


1.90 

1.55 

4.90 

6.25 

13.50 


4.90 

6.25 

13.50 


4.90 

6.25 

13.50 

1.75 


2.70 


4.50 
3.00 


1.90 
1.65 


3.25 


0.50  21.50 


9.70 
15.66 


2.70 


8.85 


i 

^ 


2.42 
4.00 

12.00 


7.00  I 


11.00 


6.50 
4.50 


dl.Tft 

1.60 
4.50 


12.00 


12.00 

2.00 
10.00 
15.00 


4.20 
4.20 

32.00 
82.00 
24.00     44 


1 
2 

8 

4 
5 
0 
7 
8 

9 
i  10 
I 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
28 

24 
25 
26 
87 

28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
89 

40 
41 

42 
48 


46.00 
46.00 
80.00 

9.0ft 


45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
60 


a  86  awarded  to  WakeAeld  JBakeri  86  to  Chiiles  B.  Miller. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


racl  of  proposals  received  and  oontraels  awarded  in  Sam  FranoisoOf  CaU,  under  adner- 
tisement  of  Majf  SO,  1896,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Gootinaed. 

[NoTB.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awardad.] 

HARDWARB— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
BARDWARB^oontinaed. 


Screwdrivers,  steel  blade : 

6inch do«. 

8-Inch.  ............  .do>  • 

10-inch do. . 

Screws,  wood,  Iron : 

inch,  No. 4 gross. 

inch.  No.  5 do. . 

-inch,  No. 5 do.. 

-inch.  No. 6 do.. 

inch,  No  7 do.. 

inch.  No.  8 do. . 

•inch.  No.  8 do  . 

|-inch,  No.O do.. 

1-inch,  No.  0 do. . 

1-inch,  No.  10 do.. 

IJ-incb.  No.  10 do. . 

1;  'inch,  No.  11 do.- 

1    inch,  No.  11 do. . 

1  -incli.  No.  12 do. . 

1    inch.  No.  12 do.. 

l]rinch.  No.  13 do. . 

2-inch,  No.  13 do. . 

2-inch,  No.  14 do. . 

2i-incli,  No.  14 do. . 

2|-inch,  No.  15 do. . 

2l-inc1i,  No.  1-1 do. . 

2t-inch,  No.  15 do. . 

3-inch,  No.  16 do. . 

3'inch,No.l8 do.. 

Shears,  C.  S.,  trimmers', 
straight,   fall  size,  good 
quality : 
8-incb dos. 


12-inch pair.. 

Shoes,  horse,  lif^ht,  assorted 
front  and  hind,  per  100 
pounds : 

No.  1 lbs. . 

^  o* ««•••*. .-.•*....  uo . > 

No. 3.... do.   ■ 

No.4 do.. . 

No.  5 do. . . 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds : 

No.2 lbs. 

No. 3 do.. . 

No.  4 do. . . 

Sieres,  iron,  wire,  ISmesb, 

tin  fttunes dos.. 

Spirit  levels,  with  plamb, 
30-inch doz.. 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  beary 
dozen.. 

Squares : 

Bevel,  sliding,  T  10*inch 

dozen.. 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches 
wide doz.. 


m 


6-lil 

lA 

6 

9 
19 
13 

ir 

7 

5 

» 
19 
13 
39 

ir 

tl 

9 

91 

1 

r 

9 
9 
4 
1 

4 


«A 


i 


1.20 
1.70 
2.00 


1,159 
1,899 
1,799 
1,999 

ro9 

959 
199 
199 

9-19 


2.50 


li*. 


1.49 


& 
s 

■3 


S 

o 


B 

s 

a 
P 


I 


ti 

9 

B 

^ 

^ 

H 

2 

H 

•c 

S 

i 

1 

8 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


2.00 

3.10 

4.40 

.75 


8.45 
3  45 
3.45 
3.45 
3.45 

3.95 
3.95 
3.95 

L75 

3.98 
6.00 

.75 

.l»5 


1.73 

3.99 

4.10 


3.99 


.85 


3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 

4.40 
4.40 
4.40 


4.20 
1.20 

2.00 
4.20 


1.60 
1.00 
2.90 

064 
5.64 
5.81 
6.62 
.081 

:^ 

.108 

Am 

.13) 

.1485 

.161 

.1755 

.1958 

.2228 

.2431 

.27 

.2835 

.3173 

.3038 

.3443 

.4455 

.5468 


5.60 


.90 


3.58 
3.5» 
3.58 
3.58 
3.58 

4.58 
4.68 
4.58 


1.00 
1.38 
2.13 


4.00 


3.45 
3.46 
3.45 
3.45 
3.45 

4.45 
4.46 
4.45 


1.90 


3.75 

.80 

1.80 
4.00 


1.80 


I 
§ 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

20 

27 


28 
20 
30 
31 


32 

33 
34 
36 
36 

37 
38 
30 

40 

41 
42 

43 
44 


45 

46 
47 


HABDWABB— OOKTINUED. 


IHoTK.— Flgoiea  la  Urge  tjpe  danols  ntu  at  wbiob  oontnota  haTe  bmo  awarded.) 


/ 

1 

■f 

1 

i 

•i 

CUH  No.  17. 

1 

» 

t" 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1^ 

i 

1 

1 

To  be  delivered  In  Su  Fnuidnw. 

^ 

1.9* 

i 

do 

]n 

IMA 

ti 

.•3 

.031 

.c* 

...do... 

.OB 

.09 

.■• 

..do- 

do 

03 

.w 

XI 

...do.-. 

OG 

•31 

« 

SS 

-Ml 

•4 

" 

■ffSi 

Tap*,  toper,  ri^t-bvid : 

Uneh,  IB  tbiwds  to  tbe  inch  . . . 

...do-. 
...do.  ,. 

• 

a 

:i 

.U 

.30 

Inch,  11  tbrHds  to  the  Inch .... 

...do... 

■  ■a 

...do... 

s 

4 

.36 

«B 

tT 

« 

i.ga 
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HABDWARE— CONTINUED. 


Ab8trMt  of  proposals  received  and  oontraota  awarded  in  San  FranoiacOf  Col., 

[NoTK.— Fignret  in  large  type  denote  rate* 
HARDWABA— Continned. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
88 
84 
85 
86 
37 
88 
89 


Toe  calks,  steel : 

No.  1 lbs. 

No.  2 do.. 

No  3 do.. 

Tongs,  blacksmiths',  20-inch pairs. 

TraM  with  chain: 

Beaver,  No.  4 No. 

Mink  No.  1 do.. 

Trowels,  10|-inch: 

Brick dos. 

Plastering do.. 

Tnveres  ( t weer),  iron,  dnck's-nest  pattern,  single,  No.  2,  fieavy No . 

Valves,  globe: 

|inch do.. 

{-inch do.. 

1-iDch do.. 

l|inch do.. 

l]-inch do.. 

2  inch do.. 

2i-inch do.. 

Vise: 

Blacksmiths ,  solid  box,  60  pounds,  6-inoh  Jaw,  per  ponnd do. . 

Blacksmiths',  solid  box,  40  ponnds do. . 

Carpenters',  oval  slide,  4-inch  jaw do.. 

Washers,  iron : 

Fori-lnchbolt lbs. 

For  A-inch  bolt do.. 

For  linch  bolt do.. 

For  {.inch  bolt do. . 

Foriioch  bolt do.. 

Fori-inch  bolt do.. 

Forlluch  bolt do.. 

Wedges,  wood  choppers*,  solid  steel : 

5- ponnd,  per  pound No. 

Oponnd,  per  pound do.. 

7-ponnd,  per  pound do.. 


ISO 
ISO 

4 

3-19 

11 

19 
19 
39 
11 
9 

9r 

9 

1 

1 
1 

lO 
lO 
3M 
&7 
lO 
73 
ft5 

3« 

175 

34 


HARDWAKE — CONTINUED. 
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under  adveriitement  of  May  ^,  1895,  for  furnishing  Bupplies,  etc. — Continued.  ^ 

at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Oontinned. 


u 

1 

I 
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n 

s 


i 

a 
d 

P 


(3 

53 


o 


1 
z 
$ 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 


•05| 
.05| 

.12 


0.80 
5.00 
7.86 

.45 

.90 

.27 
.3« 
.78 
l.OO 

1.18 
5.00 

.09| 
.11 
4.115 

.056 
.05 

.041 

••i 

.Oi>8 
•01>| 

.04 

.051 
.08 

.04 
.06} 
.08 

.04 
.051 
.08 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoisco. 


.20 
.40 
.85 


1.28 
2.47 


.054 
.064 
.054 


.38 
.19 

8. 60 

8.15 

.85 

.21 

.28 

.88 

.82 

1.20 

1.23 

2.56 


.07 

.06 

.05 

.034 

.03 

.03 

.03^ 

.04} 


.041 
.04} 


.20 

.9r 

.36 
.78 


1.18 
9.95 


.05} 
.05} 
.05} 
.32 

.75 
.60 
.25 
.15 


a  40 

9.00 

1.49 

.25 
.34 
.44 
.97 


1.22 
2.80 

.15 
.15 


.074 

.061 

.051 

.04 

.034 

.034 

.03} 

.06| 
.00| 
.00| 


.65 
.15 


7.00 
4.00 

8.28 

.75 


.22 
.28 
.30 
.85 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1. 30  19 
2.50    20 


5.25 
4.75 
8.00 

.07 
.06 
.05 


21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 


.034  27 
.03  28 
.03  '29 
.03    30 

04}  31 
32 


04} 


33 
84 
85 
36 
,04}  37 
38 
89 
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fiARbWABE— <JONTINUED. 


AhMiraoi  of  propo$aU  reoehtd  and  isoniraoU  awarded  in  8an  Francisco,  CoL^ 

[Non.— FiguTM  in  large  ^jpe  denoff  latot 
HAADWARE— Contiiined. 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWARB— oontioaed. 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


18 
14 


15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 


Wir«L  annealed: 

No.  12  gauge lbs.. 

No.  lOgango do... 

No.  18  gauge do... 

No.  20  gauge do... 

No.  24  gauge do... 

Wire: 

Brass,  No.  12gaage do... 

Bright,  iron,  No.  10  gauge do. . . 

Brigh ti  iron,  No.  1 6  gauge do . . . 

Cloth,  for  screens,  painted aq.  ft. . 

Copper,  No.  18 gauge .lbs.. 

Copper,  No.  20  gauge do. . . 

Copi>er,  ^-inoh do... 

Wire,  two  points,  barbed,  salvauised.  main  wires  not 
larger  than  12|  gauge,  barM  not  larger  than  13|  gauge, 
samples  in  one-rod  lengths  required : 

For  hog  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to  exceed  8 
inches lbs.. 

For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to  exceed  5 

inches lbs.. 

Wire  fence : 

Staples,  l|*1nch,  steel, galvanised lbs.. 

Stretchers No.. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black : 

8-inoh dox.. 

10-inch do... 

12inch do... 

15-inch do... 


I 


19A 
30 
Ml 

85 
95 

5 

5 

5 

9,100 


95 


9,000 

1«5,000 

3,660 
96 


5-19 

9.19 
5-19 


t 
1 


To  be  delivered  in  Saa 
Frandsoo. 


.698 
.032 
.639 
.639 
.039 

.18 
.06 
.05 
a  1.45 
.16 
.18 
.16 


e2.07| 

0  9.II7I 

2.971 
.45 
.60 

1.60 

1. 99 

9.94 

3.85 


•014 

.151 
.16 
.151 


e2.97| 

0  9.971 

2.971 
.50 


2.00 
2.88 
2.80 
4.80 


a  per  100  sq  nare  feet. 


6  No  samples. 


e  iO^unce  rod. 


d  174-ounce  rod. 


HARDWARE — CONXmUED, 
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under  advertUement  of  May  20^  1895^  for  furnishing  aupplietf  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE—Continned. 


Henry  M  Holbrook. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

m 
a 
a 

0 

W 

• 

I 

M 

• 

S 

H 

• 

1 

• 

2 

CO 

1 

•  To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

p 

.03 
.03 

.03J 
.06 

- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

'                 .07 



5 

.1« 
•03 

0 

7 

.04 

R 

1                 .016 

.oil 

1.45 

.011 

9 

•15 

10 

.16 
.20 

... 

11 

1 

12 

02.071 

«9.07| 

2.971 
.87 

2.00 
2.40 
2.80 
4.80 

C2.974 
eil.Oy| 

2.074 
.76 

«3.05 

«3.05 

d2.93 
52.93 
9.03 

13 

14 

15 

16 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

12.00 

2.00 
2.50 

2.00 
2.40 
2.80 
4.80 

17 
18 

1 

19 

3.00 
5.00 

20 

21 



« 14|-oance  ro«1.    41,475  pounds  each  awarded  to  W.  Baker,  Geo.T.  Hawley,  C.  E.  Miller  and  B.  F. 
Dunham. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

IN 

TT^sHiisraTON,  ID.  c, 

UNDER  ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  JULY  1  AND  SEPTEMBER  14. 1895. 
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COAL. 


Ah8ir<iot  ofpropoaaU  received  and  ooniriicU  awarded  in  Waekimgionf  D.  C, 

[  NoTB.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rmtee 


B 

0 

}25 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 


Points  of  delivery. 


o 


Fort  Lewis  School Colo.. 

Grand  J nnction  (for  school) Colo . . 

Gnuid  Junction  School Colo.. 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho.. 

Fort  Hall  School Idaho.. 

Fort  Hall  School Idaho.. 

Ross Fork(for  Fort  Hall  Agency  )Idaho . . 
Haskell  Institate Kans.. 


Soft  .. 
Soft .. 
Soft.. 
Lump 
Lump 
Soft  .. 
Soft  .. 
Soft.. 


Lawrence  (for  institute) Kans..;  Soft  . 


Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

s<dioola Kans.. 

Kickapoo  School Kans . . 

Pottawatomie  School Kana. . 


Hard 
Soft. 

Soft . 


I 
<s 

o 
"S 

9 


Tona. 
800 
160 


100 
250 
250 
100 
2,000*9, 


Tons. 
300 


i;io 


I 


I 


9 

d 


a».«9 


62.00 


!iffO 
lOO' 


2.000* 


10 
50 

125 


lO 
195 


tf2.75 
d3.0« 


e5.94, 
e9.14 


a  Screened  Utelump.  Best  in  the  State.  All 
or  none. 

b  Bituminous. 

e  F.  o.  h.    Beet  lump  soft  coal. 

d  Best  lump  soft  coal. 

«Lnmp. 

/Rock  Springs  lump.  To  be  screened  lump, 
free  from  stone  and  slack.  Delivered  in  bins  at 
the  school. 

KRock  Springs. 
Rock  Springs  lump. 
iRock  Springs.  Wyo..  screened  lamp. 
i  Rock  Springs  lump  soft  coal 
JeRook  Springs  lump  screened  lump,  free  from 
stone  and  slack ;  delivered  on  railroad  track. 

I F.  o.  b.  oars,  Rosa  Fork.    Rook  Springs  lump 
soft  coal, 
m  Rich  Hin,  Mo.,  lump, 
n  Weir  City,  Kans.,  lump, 
o  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  lump. 
p  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  lump. 
q  Scranton.  Kana.,  lump. 


r  Osage  City,  Kans.,  lump 
«Mendota,Mo.,  lumjp. 

( Cherokee  or  Weir  City  best  screened  lump. 
«  Cherokee  or  Weir  City  mine  run. 
V  Best  Rich  Hill  screened  lump. 
w  Best  Rich  Hill  mine  run. 
X  Best  Leavenworth  screened  lump. 
y¥   o.  b.  ears,   Lawrence,  Pittsburg,  Kana., 
lump  coal. 
z  Leavenworth  lump. 

*  Rich  HIU  lump. 
'Frontenac  lump. 
*Frontonacnut. 

*  Weir  City  or  Pittsburg  screened  lump,  f.  o.  b., 
Lawrence. 

•Bxcello. 

•Hunting,  Ark.,  semianthraoite,  smokeless. 

'  Sheds  at  Institute.  Bituminous  screened  lump 
coal.  Will  forward  Leavenworth  coal  flrom  eitlier 
Riverside  or  Rome  mine  for  Indian  School,  Law- 
rence. 

*  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
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under  adtfrniisement  of  July  1, 1896,  forfumiMng  coal  far  the  Indian  Service, 
at  whieh  oontrftete  haTe  been  awarded.] 


• 
• 

h3 

Fred  W.  Yogler. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 
• 

•           Henry  O.  Geynor. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 
• 

1 

i 

s 

• 

1 

J           Andrew  J.  Griifin. 

6 
1 

O 
u 

• 

1 

1 

• 
• 

P 

1 

• 
■ 

ft 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 
§ 

1 

iioHs 

.-».. 

•  •■••«■ 

•  •  •  * 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

<10.45 

/».46 
*A.OO 

^5.95 

A&75 

. 

9II2.7& 
n2.95 

'*V3.*20 
«2.95 

22.29 
•2.80 

p2.90 

»2.25 

8 
9 

02.29 

«9.Ay 

•2.80 

10 

p2.95 

to  2. 37 

■•2.56 

11 

92.75 

«2.37 

12 

r2.95 

13 

«2.95 

U 

42.93 

•2.52* 

•4.011 

(3.05 
«i2.80 

y2.« 

16 

••••••••" 

16 

V2.42 

17 

w2.  22 

18 

S&2S 

1 

•19.90 

»4.6U 

19 
20 

21 
22 

"5.39 
"7.69 

•5.40 
W5.26 

"5.40 
>«5.«5 

•1 9. 25     23 

••5.15     24 

A5.65 

««6.05 

«5.40     36 

»5.50 

««5. 674 

••8.00     26 

••5.15 

■•7.75 

27 

••9.50 

••4.80 

28 

»»8.00 

•r  5.421 

29 

••8.26 

••4.90 

80 

-••9.80 

••9.65 

31 

••11.30 

••U.06 

82 

•Rich  HfU lamp. 
••  Rich  Hm  mine  nm. 
••Cherokee  nnt. 
■•Cherokee  lump. 
'•Lexington  l«om. 
••Parmers*  ffenalne. 
••Rich  Hilllomp. 
••Onitaanthraoite. 
••McAleeternnt. 
••  Mc  Alester  lamp. 
••Canyon City.  Colo. 
••  Pennsylvania  hard  ooaL 
"Onita. 


Recommenda  Mc- 
AJeaterand  Can- 
yon City  fox  best 
ooal,  and  for  low* 
er-priced  coal 
would  suffgest 
Farmers'  Genu- 
ine or  Lexington. 


••  Cherokee  nat. 

••  Cherokee  lami^. 

•*  McAlester  lamp. 

••  McAlester  not. 

••  Lexington  lamp. 

•^  Panui^ni'  lomp. 

••Rich  Hill  lamp. 

■•Canyon  City. 

••  Pennsylrania  hard. 

•>  McAlester  screened  lump. 

••  Weir  City  mine  ran. 

•■Weir  City,  or  Pittsbnig,  Kas.,  screened  lump. 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Waekington,  D.  C,  under 

[KOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rmtet 


I 


2 

3 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Points  of  deliToiy. 


Mount  Pleasant  (for  school), 
Mich 

Mount  Pleasant  School, 
Mich 

Dulath  (for  Standing  Bock 
Agency) TMinn.. 

Pipestone  School Minn . . 

Genoa  School Nebr. . 

Grenoa,  f.  o.  b.  cars 

G«noa.f.  o.  b.  cars  or  coal 
yard Nebr.. 

Omaha  School Nebr.. 

Winnebago  School .  .Nebr. . 
Both  schools Nebr.. 


o 


Hard 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Blacksmiths.. 

Hard 

Hard 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Blacksmiths . . 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


S 

a 

OP 


Tom. 

25 

100 

50 

125 
50 

20 

8 

160 

80 
200 
100 
900 
900 


900 


30 
30 
4 
10 
10 
40 


u  o 


Tons. 

95  la  5.14 
lOO  65.14 

50  «3.05 


100 


too 


30 


4 
lO 


I 


(•) 


p8.89 


i 

OQ 
1^ 


0  6.27 
d4.^^ 


S8.62 


o  4.074 
«7.60 


10.691 


I 

m 


/7.40 
p6.15 


/9.85 


*10.40 


•15.95 
*10.40 


s 

OQ 
1 


fU.75 
/U.OO 
Jf7.78 


'  No  price  given. 
aNatanthracit«.   ^ 
b  Egg  anthracite. 

e  Domestic  lum  p  hi  tominoos .     *  Wills  Creek . ' ' 
d  Hocking  Valley  (125  tons  hard  offered,  but  no 
price  given). 
e  Scranton.    If  grat«  size.  10  cents  less  per  ton. 
/Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
ffLomp. 
A  Carload  lots. 
iSoranton  or  Lehigh.    One  delivery. 


j  Anthracite     In  carload  lota, 
i  Third  Vein,  La  Salle.  111. 
I  Scranton.    Gk>od  clean  ooaL 
m  Third  Vein,  La  SaUcIU.    Good,  dean  ooaL 
n  Lehigh  anthracite. 
0  Lacl^  wanna,  Lehigh,  or  Scranton. 
p  Scranton  anthracite. 
q  Wilmington,  HI.,  screened  lump, 
r  Lackawanna  anthracite. 
9  Rook  Springs,  Wyo..  screened  lump. 
t  Best  Bock  Springs  lump. 
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advertisement  of  July  i,  1895,  forfumisking  coal  far  the  Indian  Service — Contmned. 
at  which  oontraota  h*ve  been  awarded.l 


i 


I 

I 


I 

i 


I 

• 

P 


Pi 

I 


^1 

"J 


i 


i 

E 

a     i 


4 


I 

■ 

a 

o 


e 


i 

I 


a  S 

Is 


i 

o 

.1 


I 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 


<7.09 


7.86 


m4.9A 


n7.93 


0&95 


r7.90 


<«.30 
16.00 


«4.76 


14.75 


S9.25 


V6.48 
W5.47 
S5.25 
y5.45 


■6.00 


»1L00 
S9.60 


4y.oo 

•9.00 
'IO.OO 

«T.0O 

•9.00 


uFrmn  Pittabnrg,  Kans. 

V  "  PeerleM  **  soathem  Colorado  soft  lump  coal, 
high  grade  bitaminous,  excoUcDt  in  every  respect. 

w**Whlte  Ash*'  northern  Colorado,  soft  lamp 
ooaL  high-grade  lignite,  makes  bat  little  ash  ana 
smokes,  &ee  bamer,  and  hot  fire. 

OS'*  white  Breast"  Iowa  soft  lamp  bitominous 
ooah  low  grade. 

yihi  Quoin,  111.,  lamp  coal,  medium  grade. 
.     t  Screened  soft  lamp,  **  Walnut  BlaoL" 


I  Rock  Springs,  Wye,  screened  lump  coal,  first 
olsss. 
*Hanna,  Wyo.,  screened  lump  coal,  first  class, 
•Hocking  valley. 

•  Beat  ffrade  Iowa  lump. 

•  Hockmg  Valley  lump. 

•  Iowa  lump. 
'Big  Vein,I)avis. 

•  Blossbnrg  smithing, 

•  Piedmont  or  Blossrarg. 
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Ahtiraet  of  propoBmls  received  and  eentraete  aioarded  tit  WmakimffPim,  D.  C,  under 

[Note.— FigmiM  In  large  type  < 


1 

Points  of  delivery. 

o 

a 

t 
i 

1 

I 

9 

a 
OP 

Zi         Lester  T.  Sunderland. 

$ 

u 

1 

> 

d 

a 

1 

1 

• 

1 

S3 

• 

1^ 

1 

Omaha  (for  Santee,  Bosebnd.  and  Sho- 
shone agencies) Nebr.. 

Santee  Agency Nebr.. 

Valentine    (for    Boeebnd    Agency), 
Kobr 

Hard 
B.S.. 
Hard 
B.S.. 
Hard 
Soft. 

B.S.. 

Hard 
B.S.. 
Soft. 

Soft  . 
Soft  . 
Hard 
B.S.. 
Soft  . 

B.S.. 

B.S.. 
Soft. 

T(ms. 
472 

17 
70 
10 

Tont. 

2 

3 

4 

'.'.','.'.. i9.U 

««7.60 
mT.OO 

al0.4A 

«8.80 

/7.00 

06.85 

^6.75 

11.00 

MO.  94 

11.90 

iU0.61 
■12.15 

el2.75 

i9.04 

HI.  96 

5 

62 
75 

7 

70 

10 

500 

20 
200 

«9 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

7 

11 

12 

Albnqaerqne  School N.  Mez  . 

Dnloe  Station,  f.  e.  b.(for  Jicarilla), 
K.Mex 

1 

13 

aob 

14 

15 

Santa  Fe  School  -  - Nt  M  av  . 



16 

SUmding  Bock  Agency K.Dak. 

Cheyenne  School Okla.. 

Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  Agency), 
OklA 

20 

•lA 

C17.72 

17 

210  taio 

. 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 

10 

10 
800 



24 

Cheyenne    and   Arapahoe  Agency). 
Okla 

lO 
800 

26 

frhiloflflo  School Okla. 

26 
27 

a  Lackawanna.  Lehigh,  or  Scranton. 

b  Scranton  anthracite. 

e  Scranton.    If  grate  slae,  10  oeota  per  ton  less. 

d  Lackawanna  anthracite. 

«  Hocking  Valley. 

/Third  Vein.  luinois. 

«  Canton,  lU. 
Iowa. 

i  Mystic  Iowa,  screened  lamp, 
i  Hocking  VaUer  screened  lump. 
« Pennsylvania  nard  coal.    Scranton  best,  nut, 
stove,  or  egg.    Large  egg  or  grate  15  cents  per 
tonlesa. 


I  Blossbnrg  smithing. 
fnChunberkuid. 

nCerriUoa  lump,  called  in  this  market  *' White 
Ash  lamp.'* 

o  Bituminons,  same  kind  and  quality  as  delir 
ered  last  year. 

p  Commercial  lump,  ftx>m  Oallap  mine,  of  Oal- 
lap,  N.  Mez. 

q  Cerrilloe  lump,  bituminons  coaL  wel|^t  to  be 
accepted  as  per  railroad-expense  bilL 

r  u  te  lump. 

eln  carload  lota. 

(Kat  anthracite,  sacked. 
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adverti$ement  of  July  1,  ,^896,  for  fwmiakimg  coal  for  the  Indian  Service — Con  tinned, 
at  which  eontraoU  have  beim  awarded.  ] 


4$ 

a 

i 

1 

Cbas.  M.  Constant  A. 
Geo.  G.  Sqnirea. 

6 

a 

o 

i 

& 

1 

• 
• 

1 

• 

c 
« 

i 

B 

a 
M 

t 

< 

Lonis  C.  Jakway. 

Arthur  Van  Horn. 

• 

1 

1 

H 

i 

« 

1 

is 
« 

9 

.3 

H 

i 

M 

n 

• 

1 

CO 

td 

a 

MM 

1 

E 
p 

1 

410.60 

2 
8 

4 
5 

blO.50 

« 
7 
8 
» 
10 

11 

n5.95 

06.96 

1>6.50  96. 00 

12 
18 

r4.60 

- . 

.     .  _ 

14 

ai.70 

:::::::  :::::i::::::: 

16 

n7.oo 

ttl0.50 

J 

16 

1 

i 

17 

1 

V5.85   Mi.  as'        xS.SO 

ia 

• 

«16.96 

;5.40 

•6.70 
«5.55 
•6.60 
*6.30 

• 

19 
20 
21 
28 

28 

.  .. 

yl9.80 

••••••• 

94 

103.65 

-3.55 

*4.05       •l.AB 

26 

16.10 

'4.30 
Z5.60 

»6.26 

26 
27 

tt  Based  on  acceptance  of  anthracite. 

V  McAlester,  Ino.  T. 

w  PittMborff,  Kans.,  lamp. 

X  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  smithing. 

y  Piedmont  or  Blossbarg. 

2  McAlester  lamp. 

•  Rich  Hill  lamp. 

s  Rich  Hill  mine  ran. 

•Weir  City  lamp. 

'Weir  City  mine  ran. 


*Pittsbarg,  Kans.,  lamp,  delivered  at-Cale  sta- 
tion on  Frisco  Railway  and  then  placed  in  bins 
at  the  Chilooco  School,  Oklahoma. 

•Pittabai^nnt 

'Pittsbars  lump. 

*Huntinjnon,  Ark.,  screened  lamp  shaft  coaL 

*Weir  CitA*,  or  Pittsbnrg,  Kana.,  screened 
lamp  soft  coal. 

•0  McAlester  screened  lamp  Roft  ooaL 

"Blacksmiths*. 

**  PenBajlvaaia  bard  ooaL 
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Ab$iract  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  arcarded  in  Washington ,  D.  C,  nnder 

[KoTB.~FigiiriM  ill  l«rge  type  denote  rates 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
83 


Points  of  delivery. 


Otoe  Agency OkU. . 

Otoe  School Okla.. 

Ponca  Agency Okla.. 

Ponoa  School Okla.. 

Ponca  School  and  Agency Okla.. 

Armonr  (for  Yankton  Agency) S.  Dak. . 

Chamberlain  (for  Oow  Creek  and  Xx>wer 

Brule) S.Dak., 

Cheyenne  Bivei  Agency S.  Dak., 

Oow  Creek  Agency S.Dak.. 

Crow  Creek  and  Xx>wer  Brole S.  Dak. , 

Lower  Brole  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Flandrean  School S.Dak., 

Flandreaa  (for  school) S.Dajc.. 


Kind  of  coal. 


B.S.- 
Soft  . 

Soft.. 

Soft.. 

Soft.. 

Hard 

Hard 
Hard 
B.S.. 

Hard 
Soft.. 

• 

B.S.. 
Hard 
Hard 
Ji.8.. 
Hard 
Soft.. 

Hard 


t 

O 

3J 


Torn. 

3 

100 


8 

100 

108 

05 

200 
225 
2 
5 
150 
100 


5 
200 
140 

5 
200 
100 


200 


t 

1 

^ 

J3 

^ 

CO 

« 

• 

^ 

0* 

43 

s 

Q 

<y 

HS 

TOH§. 

3 
lOO 


108 


•a 

(•) 


*140 
*  5 

(*) 


a  17. 00 
65.45 
96.70 
d7.25 
«a75 
64.80 
e5.15 
d6.80 

s8.ao 

64.00 
e5. 15 
dd.80 
«8.20 


o 
O 


u 

I 

XX 

H 


/4.75 
do.  55 


/4.1ft 

d5.25 


*  Bids  continued  on  following  pages. 

a  Blacksmith. 

h  Pittsburg  nnt. 

e  Pittsbnrg  lump. 

dMoAlester  lump. 

sOnyon  City  egg. 

/Pittsbure,  Kans.,  lump. 

o  Huntington.  Ark.,  screened  lump  shaft  coal. 

A  Weir  City,  Kans.,  screened  lump  shaft  ooal. 

i  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  screened  lump  shaft  ooaL 

{Weir  Ci^  or  Pittsburg.  Kans. 
Piedmont  or  Blossborg. 


I  Weir  City  lump, 
tn  Weir  City  mine  run. 

nScranton  anthracite. 

oScranton  or  Lehigh ;  both  or  neither,  one  de- 
liverr. 

p  Hocking  YaUey;  both  or  neither,  one  deUT* 
ery. 

9  Scranton  or  Lehigh,  one  deUvery. 

r  Anthracite,  oarlMd  lots. 

8  Wilmington,  111.,  carload  lots. 

C  Hooking  Valley,  carload  lots. 
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adrertiaement  of  July  /,  1395,  for  furnishing  cool  for  the  Indian  Service — Continned. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


^ 

• 

.9 

In  B.  Loveland. 

h 

a  0 

.6- 
^1 

• 

s 

1 

w 
s 

i 

8 

CO 
1 
i 

a 

-2 

Bros.  &,  Co.  ( 
coriKirated). 

• 

a 

1 

• 

u 

^ 
§ 

• 

r 

V 

s 

SI 

1 

^ 

i 

a 

1 

3 

k  19.90 

19.45 
fn6.30 

1 

1 

fl5.40 
A4.25 



- . 1 

2 

3 

i4.95 

4 
5 

(75.40 
i4.25 

m4.50 
14.65 

6 

7 
8 
9 

^5.40 
i4.25 

14.66 
m4.50 

•••••••••• 

10 

11 

f 

12 

• 

13 
14 

*****      ***■■■     '  — 

n9.20 
n9.d0 

15 
16 

••••••••••••'•••••••••••• 

1 

17 

1 

912.29 

!!*'!1!!!J!!!*!!!!!! 

18 

• • ••( — 

19 

20 

©11.70 
plClO 

rll.43 
«8.80 

no.  01 

un.63 

V8.I0 
10  8.79 

2  11.09 

y9.19 

•12.48 
«10.34 

*12.50 

•10.50 

<9.35 

21 

22 

23 

'9.10 

24 

11.25 

ull.23 

« 10.09 

ni.88 

•15.00 

25 

26 

q  12. 10 

rll.35 
11.25 

ull.48 

un.2a 

X11.09 
ZI0.09 



1 12. 48 
•11.88 

27 

28 

«9.90 
»7.25 

o8.24 
p«.46 



'8.22 
»6.12 

4a95 
«6.85 
•5.75 

29 

, 

1 

30 

31 

'5.60 

82 

n8.25 

1 

33 

1 

1 

1 
1 

uTo  be  delivered  after  the  Missonri  River 
freeses  over,  as  there  is  no  bridge ;  so  delivered 
last  jear. 

vlowa  Block;  delivered  after  the  Missonri 
River  freezes  over,  as  there  is  no  bridge;  so  deliv* 
ered  last  year. 

to  Wilmington ;  delivered  after  the  Missonri 
River  fireezes  over,  as  there  is  no  bridge ;  so  deliv- 
ered last  vear. 

X  Best  bard  nnt. 

y  Hooking  Valley  best. 
z  Best  blaoksmiihing  coal. 


'  Lehigh  anthracite. 
'Hocking  or  Yonghiogheny. 
'Smithing. 

*  Lackawanna,  Lehigh,  or  Scranton. 

*  Hocking  Valley. 
•Third  Vein. Ilfinois. 
»  Canton,  III. 

*  Blacksmith ing. 

!•  Anthracite     Car  load  lots. 
>'  Blacksmith's.    Car  load  lots. 
'^  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
••Lamp. 
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Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Washingtonf  D.  C,  under 

[KoTK.—  Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rates 


• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

5 

W4 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

Kind  of  coal. 

1 

1 

a 

CO 

• 

^ 

^ 

^ 

• 

< 

i 

a 

:s 

i 

1 

3 

9 

0 

1 

^ 

o* 

o* 

H9 

A4 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

1 

Chevenne  Kiver  Asenov .......... 

. . .  S.  Dak . . 

Hani 

225 

(') 

"ll.M 

2 
8 

Crow  Creek  Acrenov 

...S.  Dak. 

B  S 

2 

5 

150 

100 

n 

4 

Hard 

18.00 

5 

11.35 
•8.05 
•0.70 

» 12.04 

6 

Soft 

7 

8 

'•9.95 

9 

Crow  Creole  and  T<ower  Brnlo  .... 

...8.  Dak.. 

B.8 

5 
200 
140 

5 
200 
100 

n 
n 
(•) 
n 

*900 

10.65 

14.25 

10 

Hard 

11 
12 

Lower  Bmle  Agency 

...S.Dak.. 

Haid 

11.35 
10.65 

"13.89 

15.25 

"8.79 

...&Dak.. 

B.S 

13    Flandrean  School 

Hard 

14 

Soft 

15 

16 

*  See  bide  for  these  points  on  preceding  page. 
'Smithing. 

•Hookinff  Valley. 

*  Illinois  Inmp. 

1*  Pittsburg  lamp,  Pennsylvania. 

>■  Soranton  anthracite. 

>*Soranton,  if  grate  sice  10  oenta  leas  per  ton. 


"Mystic,  Iowa,  screened  Inmp. 
^*  Hocking  Valley  screened  lump. 
"  Lackawanna  anthracite. 
>•  Anthracite;  carlosdlots. 
■'Blacksmiths';  carload  lots. 
M  Hard  Lehigh. 
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advertisement  of  July  1, 1895,  far  furnishing  coal  for  the  Indian  Service — Continaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


• 

1 

• 
• 

■ 

i 

1 

a 
t 

1 

• 

< 
5 

i 

s 

a 

i 

• 

1 

• 

s 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

% 

I 

>«  12. 15 

"11.92 
"12.42 

••12.60 
••13.00 
••13.00 

"11.95 

1 

2 

3 

"I2.»l 

>»5.62 

>«  6.981 

11.75 
<9.92 

>10.00 

1 

4 
5 

1 

6 

1               1 

7 
8 
0 

"11.65 

;."::i..:..; i ; 

10 

"12.99 

11.75 
'10.00 

11 

"8.10 

12 

>»10. 17 
"5. 16 
««6.60 

••8.00 

•*5. 16 

8.10 
«»6.45 
»«5.20 

»8.50 
•6.65 

13 

•  ••••*•••"•*  ---------  — 

...» 1 

14 

1 

••6.40 

15 
16 

"  Piedmont,  Camberland ;  in  Backs. 
••Anthracite,  balked. 
•1  Anthracite,  sacked. 

••Blacksmiths',  sacked,  based  on  acceptance  of 
anthracite. 


•*  Anthracite,  egg. 
••Illinois,  Wilmington. 
••  Hocking  coaL 
••Eggsiie. 
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Abstract  of  proposah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 


u 

I 

p 
JZ5 


2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
88 
84 
35 


Poiuts  of  delivery. 


Gettyslmrg  (for  Cheyenne  River  Agency), 


8. 


Pierre  (for  school) S.  Dak . 

Pierre  School S.Dak. 

Rosebud  Agency S.  Dak . 

Rnnniug  Water  (for  San  tee  Agency) .  S.  Dak . 
Sisaeton  Station  (Siaaeton  Agency). S.  Dak 
Sieseton  Agency S.  Dak . 

Yankton  Agency  and  School  S.  Dak . 

Yankton  Agency S  Dak 

Puyallup  School Wash. 

Green  Bay  Agency Wis 

Keshena  (for  Green  Bay) Wis. 

Shawano  (for  Green  Bay) Wis. 

Arapahoe  Issne  Station  or  School — Wyo. 
Shoshone  Agency Wyo. 


c 

'd 

a 


Hard 
Hard 
Soft  . 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft  . 


Hard 
B.S.. 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Soft  . 

Hard 
B.S.. 
Hard 
B.S.. 

Soft  . 


Hard 

B  S.. 
Hard 
Hard 
B.S.. 
Hard 
B.S.. 
Hard 
Hard 


I 

fa 

o 


a 


<y 


Tons. 

225 

25 
300 

25 

25 
300   300 


ilft    c9.33  J9.48 

p9.59 


70 
10 


d5.95 
el. 15 


70   013.9O 

10    13.97 


62    aO.OO 

175    08.26 

175  ir«  


36 

95 
5 

95 

5 

175 


60 


r8.13 


36    a;6.85 

e6.65 

9 


'«0 


8 
50 
10 

8    

00    

8    

340    

340  340 


ao.o5 

Aft.l3 


*  50  tons  ftimace  awarded  at  $6.19;  10  tons  nut 
awarded  at  $6.29. 
aScranton  anthracite. 

6  Walnnt  Block,  Iowa;  on  track  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
c  Anthracite,  carload  lots. 
d  Wilmington,  III.,  carload  lots. 
0  Hocking  Valley,  carload  lots. 
/Grate  size, 
o  Range  or  nut. 

A  In  bins  at  school.  Walnut  block,  Iowa,  soft, 
tin  bins  at  school. 
iOn  track  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
«Laokawanna,  Lehigh,  or  Scraston. 


i  Hocking  Valley, 
m  Third  Vein,  Illinois. 

n  Canton,  111. 

o  Mnohakinook,  Iowa,  screened  lump. 

p  Scranton ;  if  grate  size,  10  cents  less  per  ton. 

g  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

r  Lump. 

9  Lackawanna  anthracite. 

t  Scranton  or  Lehigh,  both  or  neither  in  one 
delivery. 

u Blacksmiths*,  both  or  neither  in  one  delivery. 

V  Scranton  or  Lehigh,  both  or  neither  in  one 
delivery. 
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odvertiBement  of  July  1, 1895,  for  furnishing  coal  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued, 
at  which  oontracto  haye  heen  awarded.] 
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1 

M 

•c 

flB 

• 

1 

■ 

• 
• 

a 
C4 

Chas.  P.  White. 

• 

0 

w 

OB 
« 

Ha 

Joseph  £.  Mc  Williams. 

• 

s 

Pi 

e 

• 

1 

n 

• 

0 

• 

C 

• 

■ 

0 

■ 

to 

1 

a 
-1 

• 

9 

•E 

ce 

• 

< 

a 

s 

Michael  J.  Crowley. 

2 

1 

a 

1  Austin  M.  Bnnce. 

1 

1 

s 

t 

1 

3 

kib.  25  a9. 94  plO.  46  9 10.90 
1 1 1 

*9.70 

1 

4 

:::i::.:.::: 

6 

{8.35 

al7.84 

0  5.66;  r7.80 
05.66 

n.sv 

pis.  18t 

6 

m7.25 
n7.00 

•14.35 

<14.60 

7 
8 
9 

ttl4.40 

t 

10 

1 

11 

.  1        1 

12 
13 

a9.49 

pio.'35 

«7.05 
«8.79 

«6.45  «8.4D 

yS.ob 

\",",\    " 

'    ■ 

u>7.09 

'8.25 
«6.75 

14 
16 
16 

*  *          * 

13.39 
11.75 

17 
18 

19 

al3.88!  nl3. 42 

»12.70 

M3.00 
14.00 

7!0 

14.58 



.... 

21 

•7.561 
•8.14 
»7.16 
■7.45 
p8.58 
p6.99 

•••••••• 

22 

'*7.90 
"8.90 

7.30 
7.30 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
34 

•6.85 
'•7.10 
»'  7. 10 

:::":"'i 

■  •  • . . 

06.15 
»»7.25 

:::j:::'i 

1        1        1 

7.20  5.90 

1 

\ 

5.76 

1 

'•5.19i' 

1 

36 

1 

1 

1 

to  Hocking  Valley,  both  or  neither,  in  one  de- 
livery. 

%  \  oufhioghen  y^carload  lots. 

y  Freeuuruing  White  Ash,  Lackawanna  anthra- 
cite, large  egg. 

z  Free  burning  White  Ash,  Lackawanna  anthra- 
cite, stove. 

'  Free  burning  White  Ash,  Lackawanna  anthra- 
cite, chestnut. 

*  Hocking  Valley  screened  lump. 
•Mystic,  Iowa,  screened  lump. 

*  Lackawanna,  Lehigh,  or  »cranton.  To  be 
either  lurap,  egg,  stove,  or  nut,  and  if  lump  is 
taken  price  per  mu  to  be  25  cents  less. 


•  Nanimo  (Vwicoaver)  mine  run. 

•  Nanimo  (Vancouver)  screene<l  lump. 
'  New  Castle  mine  run. 

•  New  Castle  screened  lump. 

•  Grate  coal.    For  beet  quality  soreene*!  coal. 
»•  Stove  coal.    For  best  quality  screened  coal. 

"  Best  smithing  coal.    For  best  quality  screened 
coal. 
I*  Smithing. 

••  Piedmont  or  Blossbwrg. 
!•  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
>•  Domestic  lignite. 
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APPLES    (dried). 


Ab$tract  of  propo$aU  received  and  oontrtufte  awarded  in  WaehingUm  City  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate 
APPLES  (DRIED). 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago HI 

Kansas  City Mo 

St  Louis Mo 

New  York  City 17.  Y 

Christiansburg  (P.  o.  b.) Va 

Point  of  delivery  not  stated 


• 

1 

1 

t>> 

4S 

^ 

Poundt, 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

"8 
I 

fli 

9 


M 


I" 


Pmmdt* 


3.25 


OBltVOO 


8.50 
8.00 


I 


e4S0 


I 

CO 


H 


o 


«5.50 
C6.00 


/5.80 
y5.l0 


PEACHES  (DRIED). 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Chicago Ill 

Kansas  City Mo 

New  York  City N.Y 

Point  of  deliver}'  not  stated 


O6.50 
0  5.871 

r6.00 
r6.25 

gl.iS 
^6.65 
^5.80 
y6.85 
y6.06 

09,6OO 

27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
35 
86 
37 
38 
80 
40 
41 


PRUNES  (DRIED). 


Chicago 

Kansas^ity. 


.HI. 
.Mo. 


New  York  City 


Point  of  delivery  not  stated. 


>  •  •  J^  •    X,  •  ■ 


79,100 
70,100 


70,100 


79,100 


79,1  GO 


«4.87^ 
«4.62l 


U.00 


06.75 
^6.35 
05.36 
06.85 
gb.85 
gi.10 


a  No  check  with  this  bid. 

b  Delivery  within  thirty  days  i^ter  the  approval  of  oontraot. 

e  In  double  bags  of  about  100  pounds  eacn. 

d  In  double  bi^  of  about  90  pounds  each. 

«  Packed  in  boxes  of  about  50  pounds  each. 

/50  pounds,  wood  boxes  * 

0  Packed  in  cotton  sacks,  covered  with  burlaps,  90  to  100  pounds  each. 
n  In  barrels.    In  boxes  of  50  pounds,  advance  ]2|  cents  per  100  pounds. 
i  In  double  bags;  inside  cotton,  outside  jute. 

j  In  bags  of  1(K)  pounds  each,  sliced  apples. 
c  In  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  quarter  apples. 

1  Quarter  apples,  packed  in  b«^  of  100  pounds  net. 
m  Sliced  apples,  packed  in  bass  of  100  pounds  net. 


n  Evaporated  apples,  packed  in  bags  of  100  pounds  net. 
0  In  double  bags  of  about  80  pounds  each. 
p  Domestio  drmk. 
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advertUement  of  September  U,  1895,  f or  fumUhing  fruit  {dried)  for  the  Indian  Sendee, 

»t  which  contraots  h»ve  h«en  Awarded.] 

APPLES  (DBIED). 


s 

H 


^ 


I 


o 


•§ 


I 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

U 

12 

18 


»3.75 


<I3.50 
<I2.07 


3.25 

4.124 

0.50 


A5.50 
A3. 75 
A  8.371 


i4.21 
<3.71 
{3.21 


{ 


4.00 
3.75 


02.30 


8.10 


18.25 
m3.87| 

U.124 
nO.OO 


PEACHES  (DRIED). 


u 

15 
16 

05.87 

6.75 

«6.50 
<6.624 
«  3.371 
(3.50 

{4.121 

tt6.50 
ti4.50 
V7.50 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

■ 

P2.75 
95.50 

to  6. 50 
uf  fk,90 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

PRUNES  (DRIED). 

27 

•*••■••••■* 

28 
20 

y6.20 

y5.70 

y5.Sl9 

y4.79 
y3.67 

7.00 
6.50 
4.124 

«5.50 
>5.62| 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

«4  50 

*6.15 
«4.05 

36 
37 
38 
30 
40 

41 

q  Califomia  peaches, 
r  Id  originalbagB  of  about 80 pounds. 
5  In  barrels. 
t  In  boxes  of  50  pounds, 
tt  Half  peaches.    In  bags  of  100  pounds  each. 
V  Peeled  peaches.    In  iMigs  of  100  pounds  each. 

w  California  unpeeled  peaches,  in  aonble  bags,  cotton  and  gunny,  of  80  pounds  each.    To  be  dellT* 
ered  in  New  Yorlt  City. 

X  California,  in  bags  of  about  80  pounds  each. 
y  In  double  bags,  about  100  pounds  each. 
z  Ci^ifomia  dned  prunes. 

*  In  original  bags  of  about  70  pounds  each. 

*  In  barrels.    No  sample  furnished. 

s  In  boxes  of  50  pounos.    No  sample  furnished. 

*  In  double  bags,  cotton  and  gunny,  of  80  pounds  each.    California  prunes* 
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BOARD  OF  INDIA:N  COMMISSIONERS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  15j  1896. 

Sib  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Since  our  last  report  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Hon.  Elbert  B.  Monroe  and  Hon.  Charles  0.  Painter  have  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Franeis  E.  Leupp,  of  this  city. 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

We  have  discharged  the  duties  required  by  law  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  supplies,  assisting  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  opening  bids,  inspecting  samples,  and  awarding  con- 
tracts in  Chicago  from  April  30  to  May  14;  in  -N^ew  York,  from  May  21 
to  June  6,  and  again  in  Chicago,  at  a  special  letting,  from  October  29  to 
31.  From  such  oversight  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  subsequent 
deliveries  of  goods,  we  are  confident  that  in  the  main  contractors  have 
dealt  honorably,  furnishing  supplies  equal  in  quality  to  the  samples 
selected.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  reject  deliveries  of 
flour  and  shoes.  We  are  glad  to  testify  to  the  vigilance  of  the  inspect- 
ors employed  in  this  service. 

FIELD  WORK. 

After  the  award  of  contracts  in  Chicago  was  completed,  our  secretary 
visited  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  found  Lieut.  W. 
A.  Mercer,  U.  S.  A.,  an  earnest  and  efficient  Indian  agent.  His  scheme 
for  utilizing  the  lumber  by  erecting  mills  on  the  reservations  and 
employing  Indians  as  lumbermen  and  mill  hands  is  a  practical  success, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  at  other  agencies  where  large  lumber  interests 
are  found.  It  is  much  more  profitable  than  the  usual  method  of  selling 
the  stumpage,  and  it  promotes  self-supporting  industry,  the  building  of 
comfortable  houses,  and  many  improvementB.  We  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  White  Earth  agent  instructed  to  adopt  the  same  method  ui>on 
the  great  lumber  tracts  in  Minnesota. 

In  April  last  Commissioner  Smiley  visited  the  Pyramid  Lake  and 
Walker  River  reservations,  in  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  wisdom  of  a  measure  proposed  in  Congress  touching  the  interests  of 
the  Indians  owning  those  reservations.  The  investigation  was  author- 
ized by  the  Interior  Department  upon  the  suggestion  of  members  of 
this  Board  that  the  bill  proposed,  if  enacted,  might  greatly  wrong  the 
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IndiaDS  aud  cause  to  tbe  Goverameut  trouble  and  large  expense.  We 
invite  special  attention  to  the  report  of  Commissioner  Smiley,  aud  trust 
that  his  conclusions  may  have  due  consideration  should  the  bill  or  any 
similar  measure  again  be  proposed  in  Congress.  We  have  surely  seen 
enough  of  the  disastrous  results  of  removing  Indians  from  their  reser- 
vations, and  of  attempting  to  consolidate  unfriendly  tribes,  and  we 
hope  that  such  experiments  may  not  be  repeated. 

CONFERENOBS. 

The  usual  public  conferences  with  representatives  of  religious  socie- 
ties and  other  friends  of  Indian  civilization  have  been  held  at  Mohonk 
Lake  aud  in  this  city.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  than  in  former 
years,  and  the  earnest  discussions  of  topics  and  policies,  both  old  and 
new,  clearly  show  that  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  has  steadily 
grown.  Much  has  been  done  by  these  conferences  to  mold  public  opin- 
ion, to  further  wise  legislation,  and  to  promote  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs.  The  meetings  of  the  secretaries  of  missionary 
societies  with  their  friends  and  supporters  for  reporting  progress, 
mutual  counsel,  and  incitement  to  new  effort  have  been  full  of  helpful 
and  hopeful  interest.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  churches  through 
their  mission  boards  to  instruct  the  Indians,  to  reclaim  them  from  bar- 
barism, and  lift  them  to  a  better  life.  Still  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  such  Christian  effort  may  not  be 
relaxed,  but  increased.  The  organization  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  by  Dr.  Eastman,  and  of  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  is  a  promising  movement.  Those  societies  will  help  the 
young  to  resist  the  evils  and  temptations  that  come  in  with  civilization. 
Law  and  secular  education  alone  will  not  save  the  Indian.  He  must 
have  moral  and  Christian  training  to  give  him  the  vital  force  to  coun- 
teract the  enticements  that  tend  to  degenerate  and  degrade  him. 

EDUCATION. 

The  appropriations  by  Congress  for  Indian  schools  for  the  current 
year  are  about  2  per  cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  Still,  by  rigid 
economy,  the  schools  have  been  maintained,  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  both  in  enrollment  and  average  attendance,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schoohj  1894  and  1895. 


Kind  of  Bohool. 


GoTemment  schools : 

NonreAervation  training. 
Beserration  boarding — 
Day 


Total 


Contract  aohools : 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding,  specially  appropriated  for 


Total 


Pnblic  day  schools 

Mission  schools  not  assisted  by  the  Government;  boarding. 


Aggregate 
Increase . . . 


Enrollment. 


Average 
attendance. 


1804. 

1896. • 

4.360 
7,631 
3,256 

4,673 
8,068 
3.848 

15,237 

16.584 

4,147 

598 

1,281 

3,873 

688 

1.319 

6,026 

5,880 

204 
152 

319 
253 

21, 619 


23.036 
1,417 


1894. 

1886. 

3,600 
6,140 

2,082 

8.700 
6,477 
2,528 

11,831 

12,804 

3,583 

428 

1.152 

3,406 

407 

1,185 

5,168 

4,096 

102 
124 

102 
194 

17,220 

18,188 
968 

www 

••••**•*"■ 
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It  appears  from  these  figures,  which  do  not  include  the  New  York 
Indians  and  the  Five  Civilized  TMbes,  that  there  has  been  a  gain  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  1,417  in  enrollment  and  968  in  average  attendance, 
and  that  23,036  Indian  pupils,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
are  gathered  for  daily  instruction  and  are  being  trained  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  civilized  life.  In  the  contract  schools  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  146  in  enrollment  and  155  in  average  attendance.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  required  by  law  in  the  grant 
of  frinds  for  schools  of  this  character.  Four  of  these  schools  have  been 
converted  into  Government  boarding  schools,  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment having  been  purchased  or  rented  from  the  owners.  One,  the 
White's  Manual  Labor  Institute  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  has,  much  to  our 
regret,  been  closed.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  amounts  allowed 
for  contract  schools  for  the  current  and  several  former  years : 

AmaunU  $et  apart  far  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  control  for  the  fiscal 

years  1889  to  1896^  inclusive. 


Roman  Catholic 

Presby  teriau 

Congrogation*! 

Episcopal 

Friends 

Mennonite 

Unitarian 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis. 

Methodist 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett 

Miss  HowaroTT 

Appropriation  for  Lincoln 

Institution 

Appropriation  for  Hmupton 

Institute 

Woman's  National  Indian 

Association 

Point  Iroquois,  Mich 

Plum  Creek,  Leslie,  S.  Dak . . 


1889. 


1890. 


$347,072 
41.825 
29,310 
18,700 
23,383 
3,125 
5,400 
4,050 
2,726 


Total 


$366,957 

47,650 

28,459 

24,876 

28,383 

4,375 

5,400 

7,560 

9,940 


275 
33,400 
20,040 


600 
33,400 
20,040 


529, 905  562, 640 


1891. 


$363,349 
44,850 
27,271 
29,910 
24,743 
4,875 
5,400 
9,180 
6,700 


1892. 


$394,756 
44,310 
29,146 
28,220 
24,743 
4,375 
5,400 
16,200 
18,980 


1,000 
33,400 
20,040 


2,000 
33,400 


1893. 


$375,845 
30,090 
25,736 
4,860 
10,020 
3,750 
6,400 
15,120 


6,480 
2,500 

83,400 


20, 040   20, 040 


1894. 


$389,745 

36,340 

10,825 

7,020 

10.020 

3,750 

5,400 

15,120 


3,000 

33,400 

20,040 

2,040 
900 


570,218  611.570  533,241  ,  637,600 


1895. 


1896. 


$359,215  !$308.471 


7.020 

10.020 

3,750 

5,400 

16,120 


8,000 

83,400 

20.040 

4,320 

600 

1,620 


2,160 


600 

'*3,'o66 

33,400 

20,040 


463,505 


370,796 


Should  the  reduction  go  on  at  the  same  ratio  from  year  to  year,  the 
contract  system  will  soon  pass  away.  And  we  believe  this  to  be  wise 
policy,  though  we  recognize  and  appreciate  the  grand  work  done  by  con- 
tract and  mission  schools.  But  the  time  has  come,  and  public  senti- 
ment demands  that  the  Government  make  ample  provision  for  the 
secular  education  of  all  the  Indian  children  and  their  proper  training 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  And  our  hope  is  that  such  provision  and 
large  appropriations  by  the  General  Government  may  not  be  needed 
many  more  years,  and  that  the  whole  work  of  Indian  education  may  be 
transferred  to  State  control.  This,  we  think,  is  the  next  step  and  the 
ideal  aim.  A  good  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction 
by  placing  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools,  487  having  been  in 
this  way  provided  for  during  the  last  year.  We  believe  that  the  min- 
gling of  the  races  in  school  will  benefit  both,  and  that  prejudice  against 
it  will  gradually  subside.  We  heartily  commend  the  purpose  of  Com- 
missioner Browning  to  "further  urge  the  system  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,"  and  trust  that  it  may  be  rapidly  and  widely  extended.  We 
recognize  with  approval  the  earnest  efforts  in  this  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools.    In  his  late  report  he  says: 

Id  my  endeavors  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  State  superintendents  of  instruction 
I  have  met  with  hearty  reeponse  from  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
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Nevada,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  I  believe  tbat  it  will  be  possible  in 
mo<it  of  these  States  to  transfer  the  work  of  Indian  education  to  the  State  author- 
ities within  a  comparatively  short  period.  In  some  of  these  States  I  am  informed 
that  the  subject  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  within  the  near  future, 
and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  measures  looliing  to  such  transfer. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Chippewas,  Menomonees,  Oneidas, 
Stockbridges  of  Wisconsin,  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan,  the 
Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Iowa,  the  Omahas  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  the  Santees  of  Nebraska,  the  Pottawatoroies  and  Kickapoos  of  Kansas,  the 
Cherokees  of  North  Carolina,  and  others  should  not  be  cared  for,  so  far  as  their  edu- 
cational needs  are  concerned,  by  the  States  in  which  they  live.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  Indians  are  self-supporting  and  fairly  rea<ly  to  live  under  the  same  laws 
with  other  citizens  of  the  States. 

A  very  importaut  adjunct  to  the  educational  work  is  the  valuable 
service  rendered  by  field  matrons  and  female  industrial  t^wjhers. 
Four  years'  experience  proves  the  success  of  this  method  of  teaching 
domestic  economy  and  elevating  the  Indian  home  life.  No  branch  of 
education  is  more  fruitful  for  the  welfare  of  Indian  wonien  and  for  the 
protection  of  pupils  returning  to  the  reservations  from  boarding  and 
training  schools.  We  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  hope  that 
an  increase  of  the  funds  for  this  service  way  be  granted. 

THE  INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

In  our  last  annual  report,  as  well  as  in  several  previous  reports,  we 
expressed  our  conviction  that  a  better  government  than  now  exists  is 
needed  in  the  Indian  Territory — a  government  including  the  whole 
Territory,  with  authority  and  power  to  secure  the  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  residing  therein  without  distinction  of  race.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  United  States  must  see  to  it  that  law,  educa- 
tion,  and  possibilities  of  justice  for  white  men,  as  well  as  black  men 
and  red  men,  shall  be  firmly  established  and  maintained  in  that  Terri- 
tory. The  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  the  influence  of 
a  few  shrewd  and  selfish  leading  men,  seem  to  oppose  any  change  in 
their  condition,  and  claim  the  right,  under  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  to  be  let  alone  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  But  our  clear 
conviction  is  that  they  have  not  faithfully  observed  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  those  treaties.  The  language  in  which  the  original  grant  of 
the  Indian  Territory  was  made  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  well  as 
that  by  which  they  made  subgrants  to  other  tribes,  provides  plainly  and 
emphatically  that  the  lands  *^  shall  be  secured  to  the  whole  people  for 
their  common  use  and  benefit."  That  this  has  not  been  done  is  well 
known.  A  few  enterprising  and  wealthy  Indians  have  managed  to 
occupy  and  use  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  while  the  poor  and  ignorant 
have  oeen  pushed  away  into  rough  and  almost  barren  corners.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain 
its  supreme  sovereignty  over  every  foot  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  country,  and  that  no  treaties  can  rightfully  alienate  its  legislative 
authority,  and  that  it  is  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  exercise  its  sov- 
ereignty by  extending  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Territory 
the  same  protection  and  restraints  of  government  which  other  parts  of 
our  country  enjoy.  The  Dawes  Commission,  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  after  a  year  of  fruitless  labor,  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusion : 

It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  the  imperative  dnty  of  Congress  to 
assume  at  once  political  control  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  have  come  with 
great  reluctance  to  this  conclusion,  and  have  sought  by  all  methods  that  might 
reach  the  convictions  of  those  holding  power  in  the  Territory  to  induce  them  by 
negotiation  and  mutual  agreement  to  consent  to  a  satisfactory  change  in  their  sys- 
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tern  of  government  and  appropriation  of  tribal  property.    These  efforte  have  failed, 
and  the  CommisBion  is  driven  to  the  alternative  of  recommending  abandonment  of 
these  people  to  the  spoliation  and  outrages  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  existing  gov- 
ernments or  the  resumption  by  Congress  of  the  power  thus  abused. 
They  therefore  recommend  immediate  legislation  as  follows : 

(1)  A  Territorial  government  over  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  adapted  to  their 
peculiarlv  anomalous  conditions,  so  framed  as  to  secure  all  rights  of  residents  in  the 
same,  and  without  impairing  the  vested  rights  of  the  citizen  Indian  or  other  person 
not  an  intruder. 

(2)  The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Territory, 
both  in  law  and  equity,  to  hear  and  determine  all  controversies  and  suits  of  any 
nature  concerning  any  right  in  or  use  and  occupation  of  the  tribal  lands  of  the  sev- 
eral nations,  to  which  any  citizen  Indian  or  other  person,  or  the  tribal  government 
of  any  nation,  is  or  may  be  made  a  party  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

In  view  of  the  general  lack  of  information  on  tbe  part  of  the  public 
as  to  the  legal  rights  of  both  parties  nnder  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  assam- 
ing  that  the  American  pec^le  wish  to  do  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  this  Board  respectfully  recommend  that  a  competent 
officer  of  the  Government,  learned  in  the  law,  be  instructed  to  make  a 
carefiil  examination  of  the  treaties  and  prepare  an  opinion  explanatory 
of  this  matter  in  detail. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  patents 
have  been  issued  to  4,466  individual  Indians,  and  2,385  allotments  have 
been  approved  and  now  await  the  action  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
In  addition  to  these,  2,303  allotments  have  been  completed,  but  have 
not  received  final  action.  The  total  number  of  allotments,  includiug 
those  made  to  homeless  nonreservation  Indians,  up  to  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, 1895,  is  49,957,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  not  including  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory.    (See  table  of  allotments,  page  IX.) 

This,  considering  that  nearly  nine  years  have  passed  since  the  general 
allotment  act  was  approved,  does  uot  indicate  that  the  work  has  been 
pushed  with  alarming  hasie.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress  another 
generation  must  pass  away  before  the  work  will  be  completed.  Believ- 
ing, as  we  sincerely  do,  in  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  policy  of  giving 
homes  and  citizenship  to  Indians,  we  hope  to  see  the  work  go  on  with 
increasing  energy  until  the  reservation  system  is  broken  up  and  every 
individual  Indian  shall  have  the  opportunity  which  a  homestead  gives 
of  becoming  a  man  among  men.  Some  will  fail^  as  some  of  all  races 
do.  Some  will  miss  their  opportunities.  Privilege  always  involves 
peril.  Some  will  succumb  to  the  evil  influences  and  temptations  which 
freedom  always  brings  and  go  down  to  ruin.  But  we  believe  that  the 
great  majority,  with  proper  industrial,  moral,  and  religious  training,  will 
safely  pass  the  period  of  trial  and  grow  up  into  stui3y  Christian  man- 
hood and  enlightened  American  citizenship. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  prog- 
ress made  in  allotments  to  the  Southern  Utes  of  Colorado.  When 
completed  this  will  finally  settle,  or  at  least  materially  help  to  settle, 
the  long-agitated  question  of  the  removal  of  those  Indians,  in  which 
our  late  colleague,  Mr.  Painter,  took  so  much  active  interest. 

One  great  peril  to  allottee's  is  that  they  may  be  persuaded,  for  a  little 
present  gain,  to  alienate  their  homesteads  by  lease  or  sale.  Acts  ol 
Congress,  unwise  in  our  judgment,  make  it  easy  to  do, this;  but  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  AffairS|,who 
has  large  discretionary  powers  in  this  matter,  is  fully  aware  of  the 
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dangers  involved,  and  declares  that  "the  indiscriminate  leasing  of 
allotments  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  made. 
If  an  allottee  has  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to  cultivate  his  allot- 
menty  either  personally  or  by  hired  labor,  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  lease  it.''  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  firmly  adhere  to  this  policy. 
Still,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it  protected  by  further  restrictions  of  law. 
In  certain  emergencies  it  may  be  desirable  that  leases  be  made,  but  the 
Indians  while  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Government  should  have  the 
safeguards  that  minors  have  in  all  civilized  communities.  It  would 
relieve  the  Indian  agent  and  the  Interior  Department  of  a  great  load 
of  responsibility  to  have  the  entire  business  relegated  to  the  courts  and 
leases  made  only  upon  permission  of  a  Federal  judge. 

But  the  sale  of  allotted  lauds  should  not  be  allowed  under  any  cir- 
cumstauces.  The  act  of  August  16, 1894,  granting  to  the  citizen  Pot- 
tawatomie and  Western  Shawnee  Indians  theright  to  sell  and  convey 
portions  of  their  allotments,  has  inflicted  great  loss  and  injury  upon 
those  Indians  and  inured  to  the  benefit  only  of  laud  sharks  and  specu- 
lators. We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  law  be  repealed  and  that  no 
more  legislation  of  that  kind  be  enacted.  The  promise  contained  in 
the  patents  issued  to  allottees  should  be  sacredly  kept,  and  the  lands 
allotted  held  for  the  i)eriod  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indians  to  whom  the  allotments  have  been  made. 
This  wise  and  beneficial  purpose  of  the  general  allotment  act  to  protect 
the  Indians  in  the  possession  of  their  homesteads  shonld  not  be  annulled 
and  frittered  away  by  specific  legislation.  The  disastrous  results  of  the 
first  experiment  in  this  direction  ought  to  be  a  suf&cient  warning  against 
any  repetition  of  the  act. 

FREE  LIQUOR  SELLING. 

Another  danger  incident  to  the  allotment  policy  is  the  free  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  allottees.  Decisions  of  courts  are  in  conflict  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  such  trafiQo,  and  no  effective  remedy  seems  to  be 
possible  without  new  legislation  by  Congress.  We  therefore  earnestly 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  last  winter, 
which  is  as  follows : 

That  any  persoD  who  shaU  sell,  ^ve  away,  dispose  of,  exchange,  or  barter  any 
malt,  epirituoos,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or 
other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters, 
preparation,  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  Whatsoever,  under  any  name, 
label,  or  brand  which  produces  intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  aUotment  of 
land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  iu  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under  charge  of  any  Indian  super- 
intendent or  agent,  or  to  any  Indian,  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  departments,  exercises  guardianship,  and  any  person  who  shall 
introduce,  or  attempt  to  introduce,  any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including 
beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  into 
the  Indian  country,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  otlense  and  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court :  Provided,  however ,  That  when  the  punishment  shall  be  by 
fine  the  person  convicted  shall  be  committed  until  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  the 
informers  to  have  and  receive  one-half  of  all  fines  paid  and  collected.  But  it  shall 
be  a  sufficient  defense  to  any  charge  of  introducing,  or  attempting  to  introduce, 
ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that 
the  acts  charged  were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Depigment, 
or  any  officer  duly  authorized  thereunto  by  the  War  Department. 

Sbc.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  twenty-third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  bitttoolateto 
receive  attention  in  the  Senate.    We  hope  all  the  friends^ Qf  the  Indi^^ 
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will  ase  their  inflnence  in  its  favor,  and  thus  protect,  so  far  as  law  can 
do  it,  our  new  fellow-citizens  from  the  serious  perils  that  threaten  them 
from  the  liquor  traffic, 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1895,  making  appropriations 
for  the  current  tiscal  year,  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the  O^den  Land  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest  said  company  may  pos- 
sess, if  any,  in  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  in  the  Stote  of 
New  York. 

He  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will  consent 
to  the  United  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reservations,  if 
such  interest  is  found  to  exist,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  full 
report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision. 

To  conduct  the  negotiation  thus  authorized,  the  Secretary  appointed 
Mr.  Garrett,  of  our  Board,  and  he  had  hoped  to  enter  upon  it  early  last 
summer,  but  certain  legal  questions  having  been  raised  it  was  thought 
best  to  refer  the  claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  investigation 
and  report.  There  it  still  remains,  and  the  long-standing  difficulties 
and  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians  continue  unsettled. 

JAOKSONS  HOLE. 

The  details  of  the  troubles  at  Jacksons  Hole,  Wyoming,  are  so  fully 
set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  and  Secretary  and  in  the 
public  press  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  then\  at  length.  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  alarming  reports  spread  abroad  of  threatened 
massacres  by  the  Bannock  Indians  were  false;  that  no  white  persons 
were  injured  or  in  danger,  and  that  the  only  victims  of  the  disturbance 
were  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  cruelly  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and,  as 
the  district  attorney  affirms,  "in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  and  conspiracy 
to  prevent  the  Indians  from  exercising  a  right  and  privilege  which  is 
very  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty.''  This  right  to  hunt  has  been 
sustained  by  the  United  States  district  court,  which,  in  a  test  case, 
decided  and  "  held  the  laws  of  Wyoming  invalid  against  the  Indians' 
treaty."  It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  under  consideration  the  question  of  prosecuting  the  whites 
who  committed  the  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  and  has  instructed  the 
United  States  attorney  U)  indict  the  parties  and  prosecute  the  case 
with  vigor.  We  are  sure  that  all  upright  citizens  agree  with  us  in  com- 
mending the  earnest  and  vigorous  eflforts  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  to  justly  punish  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  outrage. 

INDIAN  SERVICE  IMPROVING. 

In  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  during  the  last  year  we  see 
much  to  commend.  We  note  with  special  gratification  the  important 
and  growing  influence  of  the  civil-service  regulations  to  secure  efficiency 
in  the  school  service  and  permanence  in  tenure  of  office.  Great  care 
has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  matrons,  and  physi- 
cians, and  we  have  gladly  given  such  assistance  as  we  could  in  investi- 
gating the  character  and  ability  of  applicants  for  these  positions.  We 
hope  to  see  the  system  still  further  extended  until  all  the  employees  in 
the  Indian  service  are  brought  under  civil-service  rules.    We  cordially 
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recognize  the  active  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  direction — making  appointments 
on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  and  promoting  fipom  lower  to  higher  posi- 
tions those  whose  service  proves  them  worthj  and  eflBcient.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  civil-service  reform,  and  we  wish  it  might  be  made  secure 
and  permanent  by  the  sanction  of  law.  It  is  of  gi*eat  importance  to 
secure  a  permanent  tenure  of  office,  both  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and 
for  Indian  agents.  Acquaintance  with  Indians  and  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  them  are  more  valuable  than  brilliant  ability.  On  this  subject 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says,  in  his  late  annual  report: 

When  the  size  of  the  reservation  and  the  number  of  people  upon  it  are  kept  in 
mind,  the  opportunity  for  the  agent  to  ac(]^uire  with  each  year  of  his  service  additional 
information  m  regard  to  the  little  principality  which  he  controls,  coupled  with  an 
increased  influence  over  his  Indians,  who  must  rely  largely  upon  him  for  their  devel- 
opment, renders  manifest  the  necessity  not  only  that  the  right  man  should  be  selected 
as  agent,  but  that  he  should  be  kept  in  charge  until  the  agency  can  be  abandoned 
and  the  Indians  left  without  further  assistance  or  supervision  from  the  Government. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  permanency  in  the  service, 
and  I  stated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan 
Indian  service.  The  classified  service  applied  at  that  time  to  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  the  schools,  but  the  Indian  Bureau  was  not  prepared  to  recommend 
its  extension  on  account  of  the  doubt  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  through 
the  machinery  of  the  civil  service,  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  employees,  with 
the  peculiar  qualifications  required,  to  fill  the  probable  demand. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  the  Commissioner  now  agrees  with  me  in  the  opinion 
that  the  subordinate  force  has  reached  a  standard  of  efficiency  where  no  injury  to 
the  service  would  result  from  an  extension  of  the  civil-service  regulations  over  all 
of  the  places  not  excluded  by  law.  It  is,  however,  also  important  that  the  office  of 
agent  should  be  made  a  continuous  one,  and  that  the  head  of  the  entire  Bureau 
should  be  free  from  unnecessary  change.  To  secure  this  requisite  permanence  of  the 
service,  I  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  That  instead  of  a  single  commissioner  the  Indian  service  be  placed  in  charge 
of  three  commissioners,  two  of  them  to  be  civilians  appointed  ft>om  different  political 
parties  and  one  to  be  a  detailed  army  officer. 

Second.  That  the  tenure  of  office  of  an  Indian  agent  shall  be  conditioned  alone 
upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  appointments  and  removals  be 
made  by  the  President  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  three  commissioners  of 
Indian  affairs. 

Third.  That  the  classified  service  be  extended  over  all  the  subordinate  positions, 
both  at  the  agencies  and  at  the  schools. 

We  heartily  indorse  these  recommendations,  and  will  use  whatever 
influence  we  have  to  further  their  adoption  by  appropriate  legislation 
and  Executive  action.  We  are  confident  that  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion, making  the  head  of  the  Bureau  and  the  agents  permanent  offi- 
cers, will  greatly  improve  the  service  and  promote  both  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  and  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 

(1)  To  provide,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
placing  the  Indian  service  in  the  hands  of  nonpartisan  commissioners 
and  making  permanent  the  office  of  Indian  agent  and  others  in  the 
service. 

(2)  To  provide,  as  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, for  the  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  of  irrigation. 

(3)  To  provide  a  just  and  righteous  government  for  the  Indian 
Territory. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  education  of  10,000  or  12,000  Indian  children 
now  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  services  of 
field  matrons. 

(6)  To  provide  for  better  regulating  leases  and  prohibiting  sales  of 
allotted  lands. 
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(6)  To  provide  for  the  pi^rmecit  of  depredation  claims  without  en- 
croaching upon  Indian  trust  funds,  which  are  needed  for  their  support 
and  education. 

(7)  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  Chairman. 
E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Lyon. 
Albert  K.  Smiley. 
Philip  C.  Garrett. 
Darwin  E.  James. 
William  D.  Walker. 
Joseph  T.  Jacobs. 
Henry  B.  Whipple. 
Francis  E.  Leupp. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 


All otfi^etUB made $imoe  Februarys,  1887 ,  vtmder  the  Dawe$  {feneral  allotment)  Jet  and  other 
acts  and  agreements  containing  similar  provisions  as  to  allotments. 


Reservation. 


P»pago,  Ariz 

Kl»math  Rirer,  Cal 

Round  Valley,  Cal 

MiMlon,  Cal 

Nez  Perce,  Idaho 

Modoo,lDd.  T 

Ottawa,  Ind.T 

Peoria,  Ind.T 

Miami,  Ind.T 

Seneca,  Ind.T 

Shawnee,  Ind.  T 

Wyandotte,  Ind.  T 

Klckapoo,  Kana 

Pottawatomie,  Kans 

Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Ponca,  Nebr 

Sac  and  Fox^ansas  and  Nebraska. 
Winnebago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. . 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 


Number. 


291 
161 
601 

32 
1.900 

68 
157 
153 

65 
302 

84 
241 
159 
587 
143 
167 

76 

1,014 

869 


Reservation. 


Number. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Okla 3, 294 

Iowa,Okla 109 

Kickapoo,  Okla 283 

Tonkawa,  Okla '  78 

Pawnee,  Okla 821 

Ponoa,Okla ,  627 

Pottawatomie,  Okla ,  1, 498 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Okla !  568 

Sac  and  Fox,  Okla 548 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg 269 

Silets.  Oreg 551 

UmatiUa,  Oreg 893 

Crow  Creek.  S.  Dak 829 

Sisaeton,  8.  Dak 1,339 

Yankton.  S.  Dak 1,998 

Oneida,  Wis 1,501 

Total 22,261 

Patented 19,812 


Allotments  made  in  the  field  hut  not  yet  approved  hy  the  Department. 


Reservation. 


Number. 


Reservation. 


Number. 


Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 
Yakima,  Wash. 


Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

J  icarilla  Apache.  N.  Mex 

White  Earth,  Minn,  (estimated  and  in- 
complete)   

Fond  du  Lao,  Minn 


469 

1,851 

974 

846 

2,220 
851 


Moqui,  Ariz 

Klamath  River,  Cal.  (connecting  strip) . 

Lower  Brule,  8.  Dak , 

Fort  Berthold,N.  Dak 

Mission,  Cal 


Total. 


1.634 
508 
496 
949 
351 


10,651 


Allotments  made  prior  to  February  8, 1887 13,204 

Patented  (estimated)  12,000 

Allotments  made  since  February  8, 1887,  under  treaties  then  existing 1, 296 
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JllotmenU  to  nonreservation  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  February  8, 

1887,  and  amendment  of  February  £8, 1887. 


AUotmenU. 

Number. 

Patented. 

AllotmAntfl  iiimIa  ftnd  •pprovfld ................  r .  r  r  -  -  r  r  -...-... 

1,749 
796 

990 

AUotmenU  made  by  agenU  In  field  certified  to  Indian  Office  and  awaiting 
action 

Total 

2,546 

030 

RECAPITULATION. 


AJlotmentj  made  and  approved  under  act  of  February  8,  1887,  and  similar 

acta 22,861 

Allotroenta  made  under  such  acts  but  not  approved 10,651 

Allotments  made  under  treaties  and  acu  pnor  to  February  8,  1887 13, 204 

Allotments  made  under  treaties  since  February  8, 1887 1, 290 

AJlotmentato  nonroservation  Indians 2,545 


ToUl 


Estimated. 


49.957 


*  19. 812 


•12,000 
•1,000 

*9ao 


There  are  577  allotment  applications  on  file  in  Indian  Office  awaiting  action. 

C.  F.  Larrarrr, 

Chi^  of  Divieion. 
Indian  Officr,  January  13,  1896, 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  advertisement  f^om  the  Indian  Bureau,  sealed  proposals 
for  the  following  annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service,  agricultural 
implements,  wagons  and  fixtures,  harness,  saddles  and  leather,  househola  famiture, 
wooden  and  hollow  ware,  glass  and  tin  ware,  stoves,  nails,  hardware  and  iron,  paints 
and  oils,  medical  supplies,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  flour,  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley, 
feed,  salt,  and  also  transportation,  were  opened  April  30.  18^,  at  the  Government 
Indian  warehouse.  No.  1241  State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  D.  M. 
Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Joseph  £.  Bender,  representing  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners. 

A  large  number  of  bidders  and  several  reporters  were  present.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  bids  were  received,  and  a  large  variety  of  samples  was  offered.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Cregier  was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  as  superintendent,  and  the  following  were 
appointed  as  inspectors  of  the  samples  offered  and  to  examine  the  goods  when  deliv- 
ered by  the  contractors  to  see  that  they  were  equal  to  the  samples  firom  which  the 
awards  were  made : 

W.  H.  Crocker,  for  flour,  meal,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  feed ;  W.  C.  Crossman, 
for  agricultural  implements;  C.  A.  Reynolds,  for  hardware,  stoves,  tinware,  etc.; 
D.  C.  Cregier,  jr.,  for  paints,  oils,  and  glass;  £.  C.  Hickey,  for  harness  and  leather; 
£.  Thiel,  for  medical  supplies. 

On  May  21, 1895,  sealed  proposals  for  blankets,  woolen  and  cotton  ^oods,  clothing, 
hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  notions,  crockery,  lamps,  and  groceries  were  opened 
at  the  Indian  warehouse,  Nos.  77  and  79  Wooster  street.  New  York,  in  the  presence  of 
Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Joseph  £.  Bender,  repre- 
senting the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners. 

Many  bidders  and  several  reporters  were  present.  Mr.  H.  D.  Graves  was  in  charge 
of  the  warehouse  as  superintendent,  and  the  following-named  persons  were  appointed 
as  inspectors  of  "samples  offered;  also  to  examine  the  goods  wnen  delivered: 

John  H.  Bradbury,  for  dry  goods;  A.T.  Anderson,  for  clothing;  H.  Wiechman,  for 
groceries;  John  Weber,  for  hats  and  caps;  W.  B.  Hazelton,  for  boots  and  shoes; 
£.  L.  Cooper,  for  crockery  and  miscellaneous  goods ;  G.  A.  Ferguson,  for  drugs  and 
medicines. 

On  October  29,  1895,  sealed  proposals  for  stock,  cattle,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  opened  at  the  Indian  warehouse,  No.  1241  State  street,  Chicago,  HI.,  in 
the  presence  of  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Joseph  £. 
Bender,  representing  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Cregier,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  warehouse,  reports  that  goods  in  ten 
different  classes  nave  been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  when  delivered  as  not  being 
equal  in  Quality  and  value  to  the  samples  from  which  the  awards  were  made;  that 
some  of  tnem  were  replaced  by  the  contractors  of  satisfactory  quality  and  value, 
others  accepted  at  discounts  from  2\  to  15  per  cent ;  that  some  of  the  flour  had  been 
rejected  as  inferior  in  color  to  the  samples  offered,  but  was  accepted  at  discounts 
from  7^  to  12^  per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Graves,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Indian  warehouse,  reports  as 
follows :  ''That  there  have  been  received  and  shipped  from  this  warehouse  from  July 
1, 1895,  to  January  1,  1896,  31,199  packages,  weighing  4,966,240  pounds,  an  excess 
over  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  of  7,194  packages,  weighing  933,153 
pounds ;  that  very  few  goods  have  been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  on  account  of 
the  quality  not  being  equal  to  the  samples  from  which  the  awards  were  made;  that 
all  the  employees  have  performed  their  duties  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  expenses 
of  the  warehouse  have  been  considerably  less  than  in  the  past  few  years.'' 

William  H.  Lyon, 
Chairfiian  Purchasing  Committee. 
Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates, 

President  Board  of  Indian  Commisaionera 
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REPORT  OF  E,   WHITTLESEY, 

Board  of  Indian  CoMMissiOKERSy 

Wa9k%ngionf  D.  C. ,  June  10 ^  1895. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  request,  after  the  work  of  awarding  contracts  in  Chicago 
for  Indian  supplies  was  completed,  I  visited  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  in  Wisconsin. 

The  agency  office  is  at  Ashland,  in  very  commodious  and  well-fnmished  rooms,  in 
the  Government  building,  the  most  complete  agency  office  that  I  have  seen,  all  rec- 
ords and  files  being  arranged  in  perfect  order,  easy  of  access  and  examination. 

The  agent,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer,  U.  S.  A.,  has  under  his  charge  seven  reseryatioiui, 
widely  scattered,  some  of  which  can  be  reached  onlv  by  long  and  laborious  jour- 
neys. The  total j>opulation  of  these  reservations  is  4,968,  of  whom  1,257  are  children 
of  school  age.  For  these  eleven  day  and  two  boarding  schools  are  maintained,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  882  pu|)il8  darinK  the  last  year.  Abont  two-thirds  of  the 
school  children  are  without  facilities  for  Mlucation. 

In  company  with  Lieutenant  Mercer,  I  visited  two  reservations — Bad  RiYer,  the 
principal  village  of  which  is  Odanah,  10  miles  east  of  Ashland,  and  Lac  de  Flambean, 
about  80  miles  southeast  from  Ashland.  On  each  of  these  reservations  I  fonnd  in 
operation  a  large,  expensive  lumber  mill,  with  the  best  modem  machinery.  These 
mills  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Justus  8.  Stearns,  under  a  contract  with  Agent  Mercer, 
which  secures  a  fair  price  for  the  dead  and  down  timber,  as  well  as  for  that  standing, 
and  gives  employment  and  good  wa^es  to  many  Indians  both  winter  and  summer. 
The  results  of  such  enterprise  and  industry  are  seen  in  the  numerous  neat  fVame 
houses  scattered  over  the  reservations,  and  in  the  increased  acreage  of  land  under 
cultivation. 

Under  the  wise  and  vigorous  management  of  Lietitenant  Mercer,  these  Indians 
have  made  more  progress  m  the  last  two  years  than  in  any  ten  previous  years.  The 
svstem  of  logging  and  manufacturing  lumber  on  the  reservation,  instead  of  selling 
the  stumpage  at  a  small  price  per  acre,  might  well  be  extended  to  all  the  Chippewa 
reservations,  and  the  result  would  be  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  and  the 
encouragement  of  thrift  and  industry. 

At  Odanah  I  visited  the  Catholic  contract  school*  The  buildings  are  clean  and 
comfortable,  with  room  for  about  100  pupils,  and  the  school  seems  to  be  well 
conducted. 

At  Lac  de  Flambeau  Agent  Mercer  has  Just  completed  large  frame  buildings  for  a 
Government  boarding  school,  with  capacity  for  120  scholars.  The  site  is  an  ideal 
onc'-on  a  pine-clad  peninsnla,  with  the  clear  lake  on  three  sides,  and  with  ample 
grounds  for  recreation.  The  agent  hopes  lo  have  these  new  buildings  ftirnished  and 
the  school  opened  on  the  Ist  of  September. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  contentment  and  prosperity  of  these  Indians  with  the 
oonditions  that  existed  a  fbw  years  ago  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  what  one 
earnest,  energetic  man  can  do  when  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 'place. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  WHiTTLESEy,  Secretary, 

Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gatbs,  Chairman, 


BEPOBT  OF  ALBERT  K,  SMILEY, 

MoHONK  Lake,  N.  Y.,  June  27^  189S, 
To  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commiteionere : 

Some  members  of  our  Board  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  Senaw 
bill  No.  99,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  which  had  been  indorsed  by  the 
Secretary,  might  not  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River 
Indians,  and  also  sug[geeted  that  our  Board  should  send  one  of  its  members  to  those 
reservations  to  examine  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  report,  if  desired  by  the 
Secretary ;  whereupon  the  Secretary  formally  requested  the  Board  to  make  such 
ibaquiry,  and  I  was  aelegated  to  perform  this  duty. 

I  reached  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  April  21, 1895,  and  very  carefnllv  inspected 
the  lands  under  cultivation,  the  dam  which  diverts  the  water  from  the  Truckee 
River  and  the  ditches  leading  thereto,  and  the  proposed  new  ditch  to  bring  water 
from  the  Truckee  River  from  a  point  high  up  in  the  mountains  for  irrigating  new 
lands,  both  on  the  reservation  and  outside  thereof.  I  also  visited  the  Walker  River 
Reservation  Indians  and  inspected  their  lands.  I  examined  the  improvements  made 
at  both  reservations,  and  ascertained  the  views  of  the  Indians  at  both  reservations 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation. 

The  Indians  at  both  reservations  have  irrifatog  ditches  already  oonstmcted  and 
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larffe  bodies  of  Isiid  very  well  fenced  and  under  good  onltiyation,  raising  alfolfa, 
barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  vagetablae.  Tniey  are  inereaeiug  from  time  to 
time  the  acreage  of  cnltivated  land,  and  show  a  very  commendable  zeal  in  making 
improvements.  The  diverting  d^m  at  Walker  River  Reservation  is  a  new  one,  and 
has  proven  a  socceas.  The  diverting  dam  at  Pvramid  Lake  Reservation  is  made  of 
loose  stones  and  brush,  which  allows  much  of  the  water  to  pass  through  it  in  the 
dry  season,  when  water  is  most  needed.  A  new  dam  should  be  built,  at  a  cost  of 
abont  $3,300,  as  recommended  by  Agent  Wooton  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner, 
dated  October  9,  1894.  Should  a  new  dam  be  constructed  the  irrigating  system  at 
both  reservations  would  be  in  good  con  litien,  unless  new  lands  were  brought  under 
oultivatioD,  which  would  require  an  extension  of  ditches,  at  but  little  expense. 

An  important  portion  of  Senate  bill  No.  90  is  a  scheme  to  build  a  new  ditch  to 
bring  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  reservation.  An  engineer,  T.  K.  Stewart, 
surveyed  a  route  for  the  ditch  at  a  coat  of  $1,500,  and  made  plans  and  estimates. 
This  plan  is  made  the  basis  of  the  proposed  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  by  the 
Government.  In  Mr.  T.  K.  Stewart's  report  to  the  Government  the  length  of  the 
ditch  is  given  at  45  miles  and  18  chains,  but  the  width  and  depth  and  the  amount  of 
water  it  will  carry  are  not  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  ditch  is  to  be  an  open  one, 
without  any  lining  of  stones  or  cement.  A  largo  portion  of  the  way  it  passes  over 
soil  composed  of  loose  material  very  absorbent  of  water. 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  river,  if  turned  into  the  ditch  during  the  dry  season, 
would  be  absorbed  and  never  reach  the  Indian  reservation.  The  plan  proposes  to 
irrigate  17,000  acres  belonging  to  the  whites,  and  also  the  town  of  Wadsworth, 
before  reaching  the  new  restnoted  reservation.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  report,  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  ditch  at  $119,000,  but  I  think  this  estimate  is  entirely  too  low. 
A  serviceable  ditch  would  cost  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
town  of  Wadsworth,  and  17,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  belonging  to  the  whites,  first 
receive  the  water  of  the  proposed  new  ditch,  and  the  Indian  lands  are  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  ditch. 

Even  if  the  water  of  the  Tmckee  River  conld  be  carried  45  miles^which  is  quite 
improbable — the  chances  of  the  Indians  ever  receiving  any  water  Arom  the  ditch  are 
extremely  donbtfhl.  The  Indians  already  have  a  good  supply^  of  water,  and  the  new 
ditch  would  doubtless  take  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  in  the  dry  season, 
and  thus  render  useless  all  the  present  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  reservation. 
This  proposed  ditch  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  tne  whites,  and  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Indians. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  need  all  the  bottom  land  for  their  own  use,  and  this 
scheme  is  ostensibly  to  furnish  water  to  irrigate  dry  lands  upon  which  the  Walker 
River  Indians  are  to  be  removed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bill  requires  the  Walker  River  Indians  to  be  removed  to 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  within  one  year  ftom  the  passase  of  the  bill,  bat  does 
not  stipulate  when  the  ditch  is  to  be  completed  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  removed.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  and  the  Walker  River  Indians 
are  living  on  lands  which  they  have  occupied  fVom  time  immemorial,  and  are  well 
content  and  prosperous.  The  Indians  at  the  two  reservations  are  vory  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  most  emphatically  opposed  to  being  placed  together  on  one  reservation. 
The  Indians  at  both  reservations  are  already  nearly  selE-supporting,  and  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  help,  except  in  the  eaucation  of  their  chil- 
dren. If  the  Walker  River  Indians  are  removed  they  will,  without  donbt,  be  ren- 
dered paupers,  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  passes  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation,  and  to  obtain  this  privilege  the  railroad  company  agreed 
to  allow  the  Indians  to  ride  free  in  their  cars  and  to  transport  their  products  free. 
The  railroad  company  have  been  charing  the  Indians  for  carrying  their  products, 
contrary  to  their  agreement,  and  have  been  forced  to  refund  a  part  of  these  charges 
by  threats  of  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly  all  the  people  I  conversed  with  in  Nevada, 
that  this  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  the  attempts  to  remove  the  Walker 
River  Indians  from  their  valuable  lands,  and  thus  free  themselves  from  their  contract 
and  open  the  Indian  lands  to  white  settlers. 

Pyramid  Lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  Indians  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  for  their 
own  use  and  sell  a  large  amount  to  the  whites.  It  is  very  important  that  this  lake 
be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  as  it  is  an  important  element  in  their  sup- 
port. Senate  bill  No.  99  proposes  to  cut  off  all  the  north  shore  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  west  shore,  where  nearly  all  the  fishing  is  done.  This  would  nearly  destroy 
the  Indians'  fishing  ground. 

The  town  of  Wfuisworth  is  situated  entirely  within  the  Indian  reservation,  and 
the  white  settlers-— or  squatters,  as  they  are  termed — have  gradually  extended  their 
ranches  down  the  river  toward  Pyramid  Lake,  till  now  they  have  all  the  available 
tillable  land  for  many  miles. 
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Senate  bill  proposes  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  all  the  Indian  land  south  of 
the  north  line  of  township  No.  21,  which  north  line  is  about  6  miles  north  of  Wads- 
worth.  Nothing  is  said  about  compensating  the  Indians  for  this  land  taken  from 
them.  The  settlers  have  never  paid  anything  to  the  Government  for  the  lands  upon 
which  they  have  settled  contrary  to  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
remuneration  to  the  Indians  if  this  land  is  given  up. 

In  1892  a  commission  composed  of  Mr.  Ormsby  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  one  other  person 
negotiated  with  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  this  tract  (reserving  105  acres  on  which 
the  school  building  is  situated)  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be  paid  in  cattle.  If  this 
agreement  failed  1^  be  ratified  by  Congress  within  a  year,  it  became  null  and  void. 
Congress  failed  to  ratify  this  agreement  m  time. 

I  had  the  male  Indians  assembled  and  had  them  vote  on  two  propositions :  First, 
all  voted  against  receiving  Walker  River  Indians;  and,  second,  all  voted  in  favor  of 
renewing  the  agreement  made  with  Commissioners  Ormsby  and  others. 

I  think  the  plan  of  parting  with  these  lands  near  Wadsworth  a  good  one,  both  for 
the  Indians,  who  can  well  spare  this  tract,  and  for  the  whites,  who  have  no  title  to 
the  lands  they  occupy.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  lands  between  the  two  lakes. 
Pyramid  and  Winnemucca,  be  held  for  the  Indians.  All  the  land  is  already  in  the 
reservation  except  a  small  strip  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnemucca.  This  is 
unsurveved  Government  land,  and  only  a  small  tract  has  been  improved,  mainly  by 
one  settler,  and  this  claim  could  probably  be  extinguished  for  about  $2,000. 

One  good  feature  of  Senate  bill  No.  99  is  that  it  puts  this  narrow  strip  in  the 
reservation.  In  Senate  bill  No.  99  it  is  recommended  tnat  a  fence  be  built  m>m  the 
north  end  of  Pyramid  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Pahrun  Creek,  to  the  north  end  of  Win- 
nemucca Lake,  to  keep  off  white  intruders  and  prevent  collusion  between  whites  and 
Indians. 

Cattle  belonging  to  the  whites  now  range  freely  between  the  lakes  on  Indian  lands. 
These  intruders  should  be  removed  at  once,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  Indian  cattle 
need  it  for  grazing  purposes.  The  four  or  five  white  settlers  should  also  be  removed 
from  the  west  side  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  if  any  have  just  claims  for  improve- 
ments, as  they  assert,  they  should  be  allowed  proper  compensation. 

Senate  bill  No.  99  appropriates  $250,000  for  the  building  of  the  45*mile  ditch  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  Walker  River  Indians.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  sale 
of  land  supplied  with  water  fVom  the  new  ditch  will  more  than  repay  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  large  expenditure.  I  think  the  Government  will  never  get  any  proper 
return  for  its  large  investment. 

The  main  features  of  Senate  bill  No.  99  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  Indians. 

The  480  Indians  at  Walker  River  Reservation  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
their  ancestral  lands,  and  are  now  happily  situated.  To  remove  them  arbitrarily 
from  their  homes,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  place  them  alongside 
another  hostile  band  is  an  outrage  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Albert  K.  Smilet, 
Member  of  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Cknnmi»»ioner$, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  AT  THE 
THIRTEENTH  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Wbdnksday,  October  9,  1895, 

The  thirteenth  session  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  began  Wednesday 
morning,  October  9,  1895,  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley. 
Among  the  guests  were  representatives  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  men  of 
all  professions,  army  officers,  and  several  Indians.  After  the  morning  devotions 
Mr.  Smiley  opened  the  conference,  and  in  a  brief  speech  welcomed  all  who  were 

f  resent  to  participate  in  the  proceeding.    He  nominated  as  the  presidinff  officer 
tesideut  Merrill  E.  Gates,  who  was  iinan  imonsly  elected.    As  Dr.  Gates  was  delayed, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  opening  session;  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was  elected 
to  preside  during  the  morning  meeting. 
Dr.  Abbott,  in  taking  the  chair,  reviewed  rapidly  the  changes  that  have  taken 

Slace  in  Indian  affairs  during  the  past  few  years.  After  speaking  of  what  the  Lake 
[ohonk  had  done  toward  bringing  the  reservation  system  to  a  close  and  inaagnrat- 
ing  a  broad  educational  system  under  the  charge  of  and  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  continued  as  follows: 

Now  there  remain  some  other  questions.  What  shall  be  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indian  while  he  is  in  the  transition  state?  He  has  his  land  given  to  him;  but 
he  is  not  taxed,  because  experience  has  shown  that,  if  his  lands  could  be  taxed, 
there  was  danger  that  they  might  be  taxed  away  from  him.  What  is  to  be  done  in 
this  direction  f  For  my  own  part  I  am  very  sure  that  the  Indian,  during  the  period 
of  transition,  should  have  a  right  wherever  he  is  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts; 
but  it  is  certain  that  to-day  in  many  localities  he  is  neither  amenable  to  law  on  one 
side  nor  able  to  appeal  to  the  law  on  the  other.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  clear  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  injustices  and  wrongs  growing  out  of  that  condition  and 
suggestions  as  to  what  practical  remedy  can  be  devised,  and  put  into  execution  to 
get  for  the  Indian  that  protection  of  law  which  is  tlie  basis  of  all  civilization.  Then 
there  is  the  Indian  Territory,  which  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation,  different  from  the 
reservations  in  general.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  any  statement  of  what  that  differ- 
ence is,  but  the  commission  that  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  has  gone 
far  enough  to  discover  great  wrong  and  injustice  there.  Senator  Dawes  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  commission,  and  we  shall  expect  to  hear  from  him  on  that  subject. 
Whptever  remedies  are  to  be  applied  must  be  applied  by  Congress,  but  we  must  help 
to  form  the  public  opinion  that  shall  secure  such  remedies  in  Confess.  Then  there 
is  the  question  of  administration.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  Indian  service  has  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  constant  changes  for  political  reasons.  I  am  sure  also  that 
it  may  be  said  with  great  confidence  that  the  present  Administration,  and  especially 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  very  desirous  of  getting  the  Indian  Department  out 
of  Dolitics  and  making  the  administration  nonpartisan.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
shall  have  some  consideration  of  that  subject,  and  that  we  shall  not  adjourn  without 
pledging  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  our 
cooperation  in  any  feasible  plan  that  promises  to  accomplish  this  result.  As  I 
understand  the  facts,  the  Administration  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  well  go  to  place  it 
nnder  civil-service  rules.  Indian  agents  can  not  be  appointed  under  those  rules. 
The  question  whether  anything  else  can  be  done  to  secure  legal  exemption  of  the 
Indian  Department  from  the  spoils  system  is  the  most  important  question  next  to  the 
law  question.    It  is  largely  a  question  of  administration. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  elected:  Secretaries,  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Davis 
and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows;  treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Boston;  committee  on 
business  and  resolutions.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby,  Mr.  Austin 
Abbott,  Mrs.  A.  S.  QuintoU;  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner,  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  read  by  Gen.  £.  Whittlesey. 

SURVEY  OF  THB  FIELD. 
[By  Gen.  E.  Whittleaey.J 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  am  restricted  to  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  of 
the  more  important  matters  which  are  contained  in  this  interesting  report. 

The  appropriations  for  the  entire  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  are  $6,716,712.24. 
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That  is  $16,200.94  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  For  edaoation,  the  amonnt 
appropriated  is  $2,056,000.02,  2  per  cent  less  than  the  previoas  year;  and  that  year 
the  appropriation  was  about  9  per  cent  less  than  the  year  beiore.  That  year  the 
appropriation  was  2  per  cent  less  than  the  former  years.  So  for  the  last  three  years 
the  appropriations  for  education  have  been  sadly  diminishing.  Notwithstanding^ 
that,  tne  attendance  at  all  the  schools  during  the  last  year  is  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  enrollment  was  23,096,  ana  the  average  attendance,  18,188,  was 
968  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Yon  can  see  that  the  greatest  economy  and 
prudence  must  have  been  exercised  by  the  administrative  officers  in  bringing  up  the 
attendance  in  this  way.  while  the  appropriations  were  less  than  for  the  previoas  year. 

The  educational  wors  has  be^n  carried  on  in  the  same  lines  as  in  former  years,  and 
all  the  different  classes  of  schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  as  before.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  place  the  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  various 
States  without  any  very  great  success  as  yet,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  mingling  the  Indians  and  whites  in  schools.  Still  uiere  has  been  some 
advance.  Toe  number  so  placed  during  the  last  year  is  nearly  double  the  number 
of  the  former  year,  being  487  last  ^ear.  I  need  not  give  the  statistics  of  the  vsri> 
ous  classes  of  schools;  but  I  will  just  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  contract 
schools — a  matter  which  has  been  before  this  conference  so  often.  The  whole 
amount  assigned  for  the  support  of  contract  schools  during  the  present  year  is 
$370,796,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  accordance  witli  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
Congress. 

Great  difficiilty  has  been  experienced  by  the  Commissioner  in  making  this  reduc- 
tion, but  he  says  that  he  had  decided  not  to  make  a  uniform  horizontal  reduction 
everywhere.  He  has  continued  without  modification  contracts  with  schools  at  points 
where  the  Government  had  no  schools  or  where  there  are  very  inadequate  school 
facilitieB.  He  has  also  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  contracted  for  at  points 
where  the  Government  has  already  provided  scnool  accommodations.  In  some 
schools  the  per  capita  allowance  has  been  reduced.  Some  schools  have  been  taken 
under  the  entire  charge  of  the  Government  which  had  been  formerly  under  the  dif- 
ferent denominations.  A  very  excellent  school  plant  has  been  established  at  the  La- 
pointe  Agency  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  that  reservation  last  spring, 
and  I  saw  the  excellent  work  which  tne  agent  has  been  doing  tor  the  education  of 
the  I^lambeaux  Indians.  New  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  at  several  other 
points.  It  has  been  determined  among  others  to  give  five  new  schools  to  the  Nava- 
joes,  who  have  so  long  been  neglected  and  who  for  so  many  years  have  been  utterly 
indifferent  to  all  educational  privileges,  A  ^i*eat  awakening  has  taken  place  among 
them,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated. 

Besides  all  that  has  been  done,  there  are  yet  manv  needs  in  the  Indian  school  serv- 
ice. Large  numbers  of  children  are  yet  unprovided  for,  although  the  enrollment  for 
the  last  year  amounts  to  something  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  Indian  school 
population  of  the  tribes  outside  of  the  five  so-called  civilized  tribes  of  the  old  Indian 
Territory,  though  these  tribes  are  not  more  civilized  than  many  other  tribes.  The 
Indians  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  provided  for  by  that  State.  Though  more  than 
60  per  4;ent  are  thus  provided  for,  there  remain  thousands  and  thousands  of  Indian 
children  for  whom  there  are  no  school  facilities. 

On  two  reservations  the  school  plants  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  at  Santee  and 
White  Earth ;  and,  although  temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  schools,  it  will  be  necessarv  to  erect  school  buildings.  At  the  Rose- 
bud Agency  there  is  no  boarding  school,  and  never  has  been,  but  one  is  much  needed. 
All  this  shows  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  There  is  work  enough  to  be  aoc<Hn- 
plished.  The  Commissioner  writes  an  interesting  paragraph  with  regard  to  field 
matrons  and  field  teachers : 

''Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agents  at  Standing  Rock  and  Rosebod  agen- 
cies there  have  been  established  among  the  Sioux  the  positions  of  '  female  industrial 
teachers'  (field  service),  payable  from  the  Sioux  educational  fund.  Their  duties  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  field  matrons — visiting  Indian  homes  and  teaching  the  women 
the  art  of  domestic  economy.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  very  great,  and  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  girls,  and  make  brignter  the  home 
life  of  the  returned  pupils. 

"For  strictly  field-matron  work  Congress  gave  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $5,000 
more  than  last  year,  making  the  appropriation  $10,000.  This  enables  the  office  to 
heed  a  few  more  calls  of  agents  and  Indians  for  field  matrons  to  be  assigned  to  their 
fields ;  but,  for  want  of  funds,  quite  as  many  requests  have  been  refused  as  have  been 
granted. 

"I  trust  that  the  appropriation  for  next  year  will  grant  a  still  farther  increase 
in  the  fund.  No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  field  matrons 
toward  ameliorating  and  elevating  Indian  borne  life  has  ever  been  suggested.  As 
an  experiment,  it«  success  was  conceded  beforehand ;  and  four  years  of  actual  experi- 
ence only  strengthens  belief  in  the  good  which  ia  being  accomplished  by  the  expendi- 
turea  for  such  work," 
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With  legard  to  the  allotnients  of  laod  the  report  doea  not  give  a  complete  state- 
ment. It  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  4,466  patents  have  been  iasned  dnrins  the  last 
year,  and  something  more  than  2,000  have  been  approved  by  the  Indian  Offlee,  tmd 
the  patents  are  now  being  prepared. 

One  other  matter  is  of  intereHt.  The  Department  is  giving  employment  in  the 
school  and  in  other  ways  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  gradaotee  of  the  larger  non- 
reservation  Indian  schools.  The  policy  is  to  appoint,  where  it  is  possible,  assistant 
teachers  from  this  class  of  graduates;  and  many  are  now  thas  employed.  With 
regard  to  other  appointments  in  the  service,  the  policy  is  to  promote  from  lower 
positions  men  who  nave  proved  efiBcient  and  faith&l  to  higher  positions  np  to  the 
agent.  In  that  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say  that  at  the  confer^ 
ence  in  Washington  last  January,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pleased  greatly  all 
who  were  assembled  by  announcing  that  it  was  his  deteimination  to  make  the 
Indian  school  service  from  this  time  on  absolutely  nonpartisan ;  that  his  plan  was 
to  appoint  civilians  agents  for  vacancies,  employing^  when  possible,  those  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  and  had  done  good  work  without  regard  to  their  polit- 
ical connections;  that  his  policy  would  be  to  advance  clerks  who  had  proved  effi- 
cient. During  the  last  year  that  plan  has  been  carried  out  to  my  knowledge.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  is  entirely  sincere  in  his  determination  to  make  the  service 
nonpartisan. 

Two  or  three  other  matters  1  may  briefly  allude  to.  The  so-called  Bannock  war 
turned  out  to  be  a  dastardly  outrage  of  some  white  men  upon  innocent  Indians.  It 
has  caused  the  Department  at  Washington  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  It  has  cost  a 
^ood  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  movement  of  tro<^s,  and  has  cost  the  lives  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 

Another  mtibteT  is  the  Ogden  land  claim  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides — 

''That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the  Ogden  Land  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  interests  said  company  may  possess, 
if  any,  in  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

''He  is  also  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  said  Indians  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  Indians  will 
consent  to  the  United  States  purchasing  the  interest  of  said  company  in  said  reserva- 
tions, if  such  interest  is  founo  to  exist;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
a  full  report  to  Congress  of  his  proceedings  under  this  provision.'' 

The  Secretary  at  my  suggestion  appointed  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  this  claim  which  has  been  hanging  over  the  Indians 
for  so  long.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  yet  been  accoranlished.  Certain  legal 
points  in  connection  with  it  have  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
opinion. 

The  matter  of  leases  of  Indian  lands  allotted  was  before  the  conference  last  year, 
and  had  been  very  thoroughly  investigated  by  our  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Painter.  The 
same  provision  is  contain^  in  the  appropriation  bill  this  year.  The  disastrous  result 
from  this  leasing,  especially  among  i^e  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  will  be  presented 
more  fully  later. 

Nothing  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  anything  in  the  situation  and  outlook 
to  cause  discouragement^  but  much  to  fill  us  with  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 

But  there  yet  remains  much  land  to  be  possessed,  much  work  to  be  done.  It  is 
only  by  hard,  patient,  and  faithful  labor  that  the  rough  material  of  human  nature 
can  be  shaped  into  forms  of  refinement  and  civilization.  We  must  hand  over  this 
work  very  soon  to  younger  hands  and  men  of  stronger  brains  and  better  hearts;  and 
they  with  the  blessing  of  God  will  accomplish  that  which  sometimes  seems  to  ns 
impossible,  and  we  trust  that  they  and  their  descendants  will  see  the  work  in  which 
we  are  so  mach  interested  fuUy  achieved. 

Dr.  Ltman  Abbott.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  younger  man  with  better 
brain  and  better  heart  than  the  one  who  has  just  spoken  to  us.  We  have  made  no 
reference  to  those  who  have  gone  f^om  their  work  on  earth  to  what  I  believe  is  the 
larj^er  work  of  the  other  world,  because  l^is  evening  one  hour  is  to  be  taken  to  pay 
their  memories  some  tribute  of  respect.  Among  iSiem  was  Mr.  Painter,  and  per- 
haps no  man  ever  brought  us  more  in  a  large  way  than  he  was  accustomed  to  bring 
from  year  to  year.  His  work  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Francis  £.  Leapp,  who  wifi 
speak  to  us  next. 

THE  SOUTHBRM  UTES. 

[By  Mr.  Francis  £.  Leupp.] 

Mr.  CiiAiRMAK.  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  The  month  of  June  and  a  part  of  Jnlv 
I  passed  among  tne  Utes  iu  southern  Colorado.  You  may  remember  the  fight  which 
my  predecessor  made,  and  which  he  so  gloriously  won,  in  preventing  the  Colorado 
people  from  driving  the  Southern  Utes  into  Utah  and  putting  them  upon  a  reservation 
entirely  unfitted  for  their  advancement.    The  reservation  on  which  they  now  are 
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iB  about  110  miles  long  by  15  wide  in  the  south  western  part  of  Colorado.  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  passed  a  bill  (whose  author  I  can  not  discover)  which  pro- 
vides for  cutting  the  reservation  in  two,  concentrating  the  tribe  upon  the  west  40 
miles,  with  a  small  addition  in  New  Mexico,  and  throwing  open  the  rest  to  white 
settlers. 

The  Southern  Ute  tribe  contains  about  a  thousand  members.  They  are  divided 
into  three  bands — the  Weeminnches,  the  Moaches,  and  the  Capotes.  The  most  unpro- 
gressive  band,  the  Weeminuches,  live  already  at  the  west  end  of  the  reservation. 
They  care  simply  to  ride  their  horses,  hunt,  and  indulge  in  savage  pastimes.  The 
more  progressive  Indians  are  at  the  east  end  of  the  reservation.    Last  winter*s  act 

fives  permission  to  any  of  the  Indians  who  desire,  and  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior  considers  fit,  to  take  land  in  severalty  on  the  east  end  of  the  reservation 
before  it  is  thrown  open.  This  plan  was  hatc-hed  in  Durango,  which  occupies  a  posi- 
tion just  north  of  the  middle  of  the  part  to  be  opened  to  white  settlers.  That  town  waa 
anxious  to  have  the  land  thrown  open,  so  that  new  railroads  might  go  through  and 
more  trade  be  developed.  The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians, 
which  is  customary,  was  not  required,  but  only  that  of  a  bare  minority.  When  the 
vote  was  taken  a  majority  of  j  ust  five  was  shown,  but  that  was  unquestioned ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  seemed  to  have  no  option  but  to  move  to  the  west  end  of 
the  reservation  that  part  of  the  tribe  who  did  not  take  allotments. 

Prior  to  allowing  tne  bill  to  pass,  the  Colorado  Senators,  who  were  in  communica- 
tion constantly  with  their  constituents,  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  when  the  bill  came  to  him  for  approval.  He  told 
them  that  he  thought  it  would  be  much  wiser  for  Congress  to  pass  some  resolution 
which  would  indicate  its  intention  to  let  these  Southern  Utes  alone,  and  then  allow 
the  Indian  Office  to  see  what  it  could  do  toward  bringing  them  up  to  civilization 
under  conditions  of  assured  stability.  They  got  him  to  put  this  idea  into  the  form 
of  a  written  letter,  and  to  add  that  he  did  not  consider  most  of  these  Indians  fit  for 
allotment  at  present;  that  there  were  about  twenty  or  tiiirty  who  had  shown  some 
disposition  to  farm  and  adopt  civilized  ways,  but  that  to  the  rest  of  the  tnbe  he 
thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  allotments.  With  that  letter  in  their  pockets 
they  went  on  and  passed  the  bill,  trusting  that  the  Secretary  would  refuse  to  allot 
land  to  more  than  the  twenty  or  thirty,  as  that  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
push  the  rest  into  the  west  end.  But  when  the  Secretary  came  to  put  the  bill  into 
operation,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  this  problem :  Here  were  the  progress- 
ive Indians  who  were  to  be  pushed  in  among  the  unprogressive  Indians,  which  meant 
their  certain  degradation.  They  would  lose  every  iota  of  civilization  they  had 
acquired.  How  could  he  save  them  from  such  a  fatef  He  made  this  test  as  to  the 
fitness  of  an  Indian  for  allotment:  Did  he  desire  to  take  land  in  severalty,  after  he 
had  had  explained  to  him  what  allotment  meant,  and  all  the  coiiditions  of  citizen- 
ship? It  was  not,  mark  you,  a  condition  which  the  Secretary  had  invited  himself; 
but  it  had  been  forced  upon  him.  He  therefore  ordered  a  roll  to  be  made  of  those 
who  wished  allotments.  When  the  Indians  assembled,  Major  Kidd,  who  was  the 
commissioner  solely  authorized  by  the  Interior  Department  to  make  the  enrollment, 
was  absent  on  other  business,  and  had  deputed  his  work  to  the  agency  clerk.  The 
clerk  could  not  do  anything  but  his  delegated  duty ;  and  the  agent,  owin^f  to  Major 
Kidd's  having  been  constituted  sole  representative  of  the  Department,  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  take  any  part  in  the  conference.  I  therefore  rose  before  the  signing 
began  and  said  that  I  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  whole 
business  till  I  was  sure  that  the  Indians  knew  what  they  were  going  into.  I  then 
explained  to  the  Indians  what  citizenship  meant,  putting  the  worst  side  of  it  to  them. 
I  made  them  understand  that,  as  citizens,  they  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  children ; 
that  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  laws  like  any  white  person;  that,  if  an  Indian 
should  ^et  drunk,  or  steal,  or  commit  any  other  ofrense  against  the  law,  he  would  be 
arrested  by  the  sheriff  or  the  police,  and  locked  up  and  punished  just  as  a  white  roan 
would  bo.  I  knew  that  that  would  be  a  most  forcible  argument  with  them.  I  had  the 
agency  interpreter  turn  my  words  into  their  language,  of  which  I  understood  enough 
to  keep  a  general  run  of  what  he  was  saying.  Then  I  invited  questions.  Buckskin 
Charley,  chief  of  the  Moaches,  asked  several  that  were  intelligent  concerning  taxa- 
tion and  other  kindred  matters,  showing  that  the  Indians  nnderstood  what  I  had 
told  them.  Then  he  made  a  few  remarks  to  his  own  people,  and  the  enrollment  began. 
Most  of  those  present  decided  that  they  would  take  land  in  severalty,  not  that  tney 
desired  it,  but  because  it  seemed  the  only  way  to  prevent  their  being  removed. 

Colonel  Day,  the  Southern  XJte  agent,  is  a  typical  Southwestern  man  in  every  way; 
but  he  was  the  only  person  in  that  whole  community  who  was  standing  by  the 
Indians.  And  he  has  stood  by  them  manfully.  He  has  refused  to  allow  the  Indians 
to  be  badgered  or  betrayed.  He  has  stood  out  all  alone,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  threatened  with  injuries  and  indignities  of  all  sorts,  including  the  boy- 
cotting of  his  paper  and  such  personal  assaults  as  would  make  it  disagreeable  for  his 
family  to  continue  to  live  in  Durango.    He  had  been  through  the  civil  war,  though, 
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as  General  Blair's  chief  of  scoats,  and  knew  something  of  roughing  it;  and  these 
things  did  not  frighten  him. 

The  end  of  the  whole  story  was  that  an  allotting  commission  was  appointed. 
Mr.  Julius  Schutze,  of  Texas,  a  German  editor  of  prominence,  was  made  chairman; 
Colonel  Day,  the  second  memher,  and  Miyor  Kidd,  the  third.  They  are  now  making 
the  allotments.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  is  not  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
A  good  many  are  blanket  Indians  still;  but  they  are  naturally  a  clever  lot  of  men, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  taken  up  farming  with  a  desire  to  do  something  at  it. 
Buckskin  Charley  has  60  acres,  whioh  he  cultivates  himself  or  with  the  help  of 
Mexicans.  I  found  him  working  in  tbe  field.  His  wife  has  adopted  some  of  tbe 
ideas  of  white  women.  He  has  built  some  rude  but  substantial  little  houses  for 
himself  and  for  his  cattle,  and  his  wife  has  trained  vines  against  them  as  a  white 
woman  would.  The  Ute  women  are  very  bright,  but  they  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  anvthing  for  themselves.  The  only  '*  field  matron  "  they  have  is  the 
agency  trader.  ^  bought  a  sewing  machine^  and  invited  the  Indian  women  to 
learn  sewing.  A  number  came  over  and  took  lessons.  Thev  grasped  the  idea  readily, 
and  soon  were  able  to  make  garments.  Of  course  the  trader  has  an  eye  to  the  mam 
chance.  He  realizes  that  the  more  the  women  can  sew,  the  more  dresses  they  will 
want. 

The  future  of  these  Indians  is  problematical.  The  west  end  of  the  reservation  is 
an  arid  desert.  There  is  only  one  river  on  it,  the  Mancos,  which  dries  up  by  the 
middle  of  August  every  year.  There  are  seven  rivers  on  the  east  end,  where  the  allot- 
ments are  in  progress. 

Several  difficuuies  present  themselves  in  endeavoring  to  execute  the  new  law  for 
the  good  of  the  Indians.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  arrange  for  irrigating  that 
part  of  the  reservation  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  will  be  removed.  And  some 
way  will  have  to  be  found  of  irrigating  the  ranches  of  those  who  take  land  in  severalty. 
Under  the  laws  of  Colorado  water  rights  issue  in  the  order  in  which  the  claims  are 
"proved  up,''  and  of  course  the  whites  are  trying  to  get  all  the  water  possible.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  buy  a  few  ranches  above  the  reservation  which  have  water 
sources  in  order  to  control  the  water  below.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  this  matter  and  will  do  all  that  he  possibly 
can  for  the  tribe. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi*air8  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  COMMISSIONER  BROWNING. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  ;  I  appreciate  highly  the  privilege  of 
being  here  and  of  listening  to  those  whom  I  know  to  be  friends  of  the  Indian.  I 
have  heretofore  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  proceedings  of  the  conferences 
held  here,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  iiad  an  opportunity  to  come.  It  has  been 
a  busy  year  at  tbe  Indian  Office.  I  have  taken  no  outing;  and  those  who  have  come 
to  oner  advice  and  suggestions  have  not  always  done  so  with  an  eye  single  to 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  I  wanted  to  come  here,  and  tnought  that 
by  doing  so  I  might  have  my  spiritual  and  bodily  strength  renewed,  and  return  to 
my  work  with  new  zeal.  I  ma.de  a  special  efibrt  to  have  my  annual  report  printed, 
that  I  might  bring  copies  of  it  here  for  distribution.  I  failed  in  this,  but  there  will 
be  proof  sheets  of  it  in  the  hands  of  General  Whittlesey  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  conference. 

One  of  the  important  things  a  judge  learns  when  he  enters  upon  his  duties  on  the 
bench  is  to  gracefully  reverse  his  own  decision  if  he  finds  that  he  has  been  led  into 
delivering  an  erroneous  one.  So  where  mistakes  have  been  made  in  my  work,  or  if 
it  is  found  that  the  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  the  wrong  direction,  I  desire  to  call 
a  halt,  "about  face,"  if  necessary,  and  work  upon  other  lines.  I  will  not  further 
interrupt  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  conference.  If  during  the  discussions  that 
hereafter  take  place  I  can  give  you  any  information  that  wiU  aid  you,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  it. 

]  thank  you  for  your  cordial  reception. 

Dr.  Abbott.  We  have  all  been  interested  in  the  reports,  which  have  been  frag- 
mentary, of  the  work  which  Dr.  Charles  Eastman  has  been  doing  in  establishing 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  among  the  Indians,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   EASTMAN. 

Although  I  am  myself  an  Indian,  and  travel  among  Indians  and  study  their  nature 
as  if  I  were  not  of  the  same  race,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  more  about  them.  We  all 
have  peculiar  ideas  and  theories  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  We  are  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  our  theories.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  wo  should  try  to  get  hold 
of  the  Indian  as  a  whole  and  train  him,  body,  mind,  and  soul ;  but  it  is  hard  to  know 
how  this  is  to  be  done.  Missionaries  work  among  them  faithfully,  and  many  schools 
are  established  for  Indians  in  the  East  and  at  their  homes,  but  tne  outcome  is  slow 
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and  sometimes  diseouraging.  I  see  here  and  there  barbarism  among  Indians  who 
are  supposed  to  be  well  advanced,  bat  I  see  similar  things  in  the  highest  civilization. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  be  too  much  discoaraged,  but  keep  in  mind  that  all  these 
efforts  are  for  good. 

My  special  work  was  started  by  the  missionaries.  It  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  1  want  Voung  Men's  Christian  Associations  among  the  Indians  to  be  like  those 
among  white  people.  Ther  should  be  able  to  hold  the  young  men  who  have  been 
traiuM  in  the  East^  and  keep  them  in  the  right  way  when  they  return  to  their 
homes.  The  object  is  to  interest  young  men  in  other  young  men.  In  the  old  days 
the  young  men  of  the  tribes  were  a  power.  That  time  has  died  out:  but  we  can 
regain  that  power  and  utilize  it.  We  must  prepare  them  by  physical  and  mental 
training  to  develop  their  higher  faculties.  There  are  excellent  Christians  amone 
the  Indians,  but  one  of  the  sad  features  that  I  have  found  is  that  there  is  a  denomi- 
national line  which  is  not  good  for  the  young  men.  Such  a  thine  may  not  be  dan- 
gerous  to  yon,  because  you  are  so  advanced  in  civilization ;  but  it  is  a  great  detriment 
)  our  people.  It  obstructs  any  true  progress.  We  have  a  good  many  Christian 
people  and  good  churches  here  and  there,  and  yet  there  is  much  superficial  Christi- 
anity among  our  Indians  that  I  would  like  to  see  done  away  with.  What  I  wish  to 
do  is  to  establish  Young  Men's  Chnstian  Associations  and  invite  every  man  to  go  in, 
whether  he  is  a  Congregntionalist^  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or  whatever  he  may 
be.  We  want  to  study  together  simple,  practical  bible  studies.  We  want  physical 
exercises,  that  we  may  improve  our  muscles.  We  want  other  studies,  that  we  may 
improve  our  minds,  and  so  encourage  one  another.  Then,  when  a  student  comes 
back  we  can  bring  him  in  among  ourselves.  There  is  no  life  in  our  young  men 
to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  Indian  is  broken,  and  he  can  never  accomplish  anything 
unless  it  is  revived.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  through  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  But  it  takes  men,  time,  money,  and  sacrifice.  We  want  to  get 
the  Indian  to  see  that  he  can  improve  his  body,  his  mind,  his  soul,  Just  as  well  as 
any  other  race.  These  things  are  not  hard  for  us  with  our  surroundings,  but  they 
are  harder  for  the  Indian.  He  has  been  so  long  on  the  shady  side  of  civilization 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  has  hardened  nis  feelings. 

llie  young  men  are  becoming  interested  in  these  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. We  can  organize  two  or  three  in  every  reservation.  There  we  can  have  meet- 
ings weekly,  and  establish  soms  kind  of  athletic  ^ort.  There  are  no  games  now 
among  the*  Indian  race  but  gambling  games.  I  want  to  do  away  with  all  that.  I 
want  to  have  pure,  elevating,  strengthening  games  and  sports.  These  we  can  have 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  I  went  not  long  since 
to  Standing  Rock  Agency,  where  they  were  issuing  beef,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  young  men  together,  racing  ponies  and  betting.  Now^  that  is  not  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Indian.  It  is  the  condition  they  live  in.  It  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
healthy,  proper,  enjoyable  ^ames  that  they  fall  into  these  things. 

My  work  then,  you  see,  is  to  try  to  get  the  young  men  to  sympathize  with  one 
another,  to  hold  together  for  developing  their  manhood,  their  character.  I  want 
to  have  summer  schools  where  these  young  men  can  come  together  in  a  simple  way 
and  have  contests,  foot  races,  lacrosse,  and  polo  on  ponies,  and  persuade  them  to 
give  up  horse  racing  and  other  degrading  things. 

We  have  sent  one  voung  man  to  the  Springfield  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
training  school.  We  expect  to  train  him  for  local  work,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
more  than  one  trained  whom  we  could  turn  into  the  field.  We  need  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000  a  year  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs  was  then  introduced. 

ADDRRftS  OF  MB.  RIOOS. 

I  believe  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  so  as  a  missionary  of 
the  gospel  I  have  always  been  interested  in  using  everything  that  would  bring  the 
Indian  into  a  true  relation  to  our  Christian  citizenship.  During  twenty-five  years 
I  have  traveled  largely  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Nebraska,  and  as  I  look  back  over 
the  years  I  see  a  great  deal  to  encourage  us.  It  is  not  that  we  have  always  done 
the  best  thing  first  or  have  entirely  succeeded  in  what  we  were  aiming  at  as  Ameri- 
can Christian  citizens,  but  we  have  made  progress,  and  have  found  some  things  that 
can  be  done,  and  some  more  that  ought  to  be  done,  for  the  Indian. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  attitude  of  the  Govemmeut  toward 
the  general  question  of  education.  It  is  on  a  higher  plane.  Then,  too,  something 
has  been  done  in  bringing  the  Indians  into  citizen  relations.  There  are  some  dis- 
couraging things  that  can  be  told,  as,  for  instance,  the  present  condition  among  the 
Omahas  and  the  practical  failure  of  their  citizenship.  But  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, because  I  think  we  are  simply  brought  to  the  necessity  of  looking  into 
the  subject  more  thoroughly.    It  is  not  enough  to  study  a  thing  iu  theory.    Things 
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most  be  bronght  into  praetioal  relations.  At  Santee  we  have  been  able  to  make  a 
saoc^to  in  bringing  the  citizen  Indian  into  true  civil  relations,  and  so  I  believe  it 
ean  be  done  in  other  places.  The  present  failure  among  the  Omahas  is  because  we 
did  not  be^in  right.  A  great  deal  will  have  to  be  done  bv  the  influence  of  Chris> 
tian  public  opinion  ontaide  and  by  Christian  agencies  tuat  are  set  in  motion  by 
organizations  like  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  The  Indian  may  have  a  standing 
in  theory  before  the  law,  bnt  be  has  not  by  reason  of  that  in  the  conrte.  He  mast 
be  led  into  his  relation^ips.  He  must  be  led  into  taking  his  part  in  the  civil 
order,  and  this  is  one  thing  we  have  failed  to  make  any  arrangement  for.  Our 
Government  needs  to  take  another  step  ahead.  We  mast  make  some  provision  by 
which  we  shall  make  all  oar  GovommeDt  agencies  agencies  of  civilization.  Again, 
jnstice  costs  something.    Oar  oomunmities  do  not  want  to  be  taxed  for  the  coart 

E recesses  that  are  required  for  Indian  oases,  and  so  they  are  thrown  oat.  We  had  a 
ght  before  we  could  get  them  into  onr  oonnty  courts,  and  we  had  another  Hght 
before  we  could  cet  police  or  local  jastioe  allowed.  It  is  certainly  fair  that  we 
should  meet  for  the  Indian  the  expense  of  bringing  him  into  civil  order,  and  not 
saddle  the  expense  upon  bis  next-door  neighbors.  That  is  a  thinr  that  is  to  be  looked 
after.  The  Indian  is  always  amenable  to  law.  Yon  ma^  go  down  to  our  peniten- 
tiary at  Sioux  Falls,  but  yon  will  not  find  any  of  onr  citizen  Indians  imprisoned 
there.  There  may  be  Indians  there,  but  they  are  not  those  who  have  come  into 
citizen  relationship.  That  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  that  where  they  have  an 
understanding  of  their  position  and  responsibility  they  have  met  it  halfway.  So 
there  is  great  nope  when  we  look  at  it  practically.  A  great  deal  of  the  edaeational 
work  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Oovemment.  It  is  right  l^at  it  should  be;  but 
still  our  missionary  work  has  its  own  plaee.  What  we  need  for  these  tribes  is  that 
they  shall  have  men  with  character,  who  have  a  look  ahead,  and  faith  in  the  future 
amon^  them.  Dr.  Eastman  has  testified  that  they  are  broken  in  a  great  many  ways. 
They  lack  ambition,  and  it  affects  their  bodily  vitality.  They  most  get  a  Christian 
hope,  something  that  is  noble  and  worthy  to  elevate  them,  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand sudden  temptation  and  to  meet  their  new  responsibilities,  and  stand  up  in  the 
face  of  tbis  overwhelming  civilization  that  has  oome  to  them.  They  must  come  to 
believe  in  it,  and  in  their  place  in  it.  There  is  no  hope  for  our  Indians  except  as  we 
bring  in  Christianity  as  a  vital  force.  Our  training  school,  therefore,  has  a  more 
vitafrelationship  to  our  advance  than  it  ever  had.  Our  work,  then,  is  vital ;  and  it 
depends  on  you  whether  it  shall  be  supported  or  whether  it  shall  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. 

Dr.  Abbott.  One  gentleman  who  has  attended  this  conference  from  the  beginniuff 
has  been  visiting,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Indians  of 
Pyramid  Lake,  i  ou  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   SMILEY. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada 
(Senate  bill  Ko.  99),  providing  among  other  things  for  the  relinquiebment  of  tlie 
Indian  title  to  the  entire  Walker  River  Reservation  and  to  a  portion  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation  in  western  Nevada,  and  fbr  the  removal  of  the  Walker  River 
Indians  to  Pyramid  Lake. 

This  bill  had  been  indorsed  by  the  late  Secretary  Noble  and  Commissioner  Morgan, 
and  further  indorsed  by  Secretary  Hoke  Smith  and  Commissioner  Browning,  none  of 
whom  were  aware  of  the  full  effect  of  the  bill.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have 
given  it  their  approval. 

This  bill  failed  to  pass  the  last  Congress,  but  will  doubtless  be  pressed  for  passage 
in  some  form  at  the  ensuing  Congress.  As  the  bill  is  a  most  iniquitous  one,  I  desire 
that  the  members  of  this  conference  may  be  posted  in  regard  to  its  main  features, 
and  be  prepared  to  help  defeat  its  passage  by  any  future  Congress. 

The  late  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  who 
is  well  known  to  this  conference  as  a  stanch  defender  of  the  rights  of  Indians,  found 
out  tbat  Senate  bill  No.  99  was  very  injurious  to  the  Indians,  and  wrote  to  Secretary 
Smith  suggesting  further  investigation.  This  resulted  in  a  request  from  the  Secre- 
tary that  tne  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  send  some  one  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter  and  report. 

The  Board  sent  me  on  this  errand,  and  last  April  I  visited  the  two  reservations  of 
Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River,  and  thoroughly  examined  the  whole  situation,  and 
sent  in  my  renort  to  the  Government. 

In  western  Nevada  two  rivers  rise  in  the  high  mountains,  and  after  flowing  a  long 
distance,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course  through  a  desert  country,  terminate  in  two 
lakes  without  outlet.  The  first  river  is  the  Truckee,  rising  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  flow- 
ing into  Pyramid  Lake. 

A  band  of  about  1,000  Indians  live  along  the  banks  of  this  river  near  its  mouth 
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and  cultivate  a  uarrow  belt  of  land,  conducting  the  water  into  irrigating  ditches 
and  raising  valuable  crops. 

The  United  States  set  apart  about  25  miles  of  the  lower  part  of  this  river  and  also 
the  whole  of  Pyramid  Lake  as  a  reservation  for  these  Indians.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  passes  along  the  upper  end  of  this  reservation,  and  the  town  of  Wadsworth 
has  sprung  up  upon  Indian  lands,  without  any  title  to  the  laud  upon  which  this 
large  collection  of  houses  has  been  built.  The  Indians  have  been  driven  down  the 
river,  and  are  now  living  some  10  miles  away  from  the  whites. 

There  is  a  thriving  United  States  boarding  school  on  this  reservation,  and  the 
Indians  are  living  very  comfortably,  deriving  their  sustenance  by  farming  in  the 
narrow  valley  or  the  river  and  by  selling  to  the  white  settlers  fish,  obtained  in 
abundance  at  Pyramid  Lake.  There  are  only  three  or  four  acres  of  cultivatable  land 
for  each  family,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  room  for  more  Indians. 

The  second  river  is  the  Walker  River,  emptying  into  Walker  Lake.  The  lake  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  set  apart  as  a  reservation. 

The  Indians,  about  1,100  in  number,  live  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  are  altogether  pleasantlv  situated.  They  live  in  comfortable  houses, 
raise  good  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  com,  and  potatoes,  have  excellent  fences, 
and  are  in  a  thriving  condition.    There  is  a  day  school  for  the  children. 

The  Carson  and  Colorado  Narrow  Oauge  Railroad  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
reservation,  and  the  United  States,  in  granting  this  privilege  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, stipulated  that  the  Indians  should  ride  ftee  and  that  their  farm  products  should 
be  carried  to  market  free.  The  Indians  can  ride  only  on  top  of  the  cars  and  are 
charged  freight,  bnt  the  agent  has  forced  the  company  to  refund  a  part  of  the  freight 
charges.  The  railroad  company  covet  these  lands,  and  also  desire  to  free  themselves 
from  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  charter.  Senator  Stewart  is  said  to  be  the 
paid  attorney  of  this  company. 

These  Indians  live  on  land  which  the  United  States  solemnly  covenanted  with  the 
Mexican  Government  to  hold  for  their  occupancy  and  benefit. 

Senate  bill  No.  99  proposes  to  summarily  remove  these  Indians  from  their  ancestral 
homes,  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  to  a  barren  part  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation,  80  miles  away,  giving  the  Indians  only  the  value  of  their  improve- 
ments. These  two  bands  to  be  placed  side  by  side  are  very  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  proposed  removal. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  bill  is  to  build  an  irrigating  ditch  45  miles  long,  con- 
veying the  water  of  the  Trackee  River  to  the  desert  land  on  which  the  Walker  River 
Indians  are  to  be  located.  The  bill  appropriates  $250,000,  mainly  to  build  this  ditch. 
The  town  of  Wadsworth  and  17,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  whites  are  first  to  be 
supplied  from  the  ditch,  and  the  Indians'  land  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ditch. 
It  IS  <^uite  doubtful  whether  the  Truckee  River  can  be  carried  45  miles  iu  an  open 
ditch,  m  porous  soil,  even  should  no  water  be  abstracted  in  its  course.  It  is  morally 
certain  that  the  Indians  would  get  no  water  after  the  whites  are  supplied.  The 
proposed  ditch  will  take  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River,  which  now  irrigates 
the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  lands.  The  efiect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  destroy  thefaraiing 
operations  of  both  bands  of  Indians,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  improve  their 
lands  under  the  expectation  of  holding  them  in  perpetuity.  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  industrious  and  deserving  Indians  will  be  made  paupers,  to  be  supported 
for  all  time  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Another  part  of  the  scheme  is  to  take  away  from  the  Indians  the  north  and  west 
shores  of  Pyramid  Lake,  where  all  the  fishing  is  done,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  au 
important  means  of  support. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  the  town  of  Wads- 
worth and  the  land  6  miles  north  of  it,  without  any  compensation  to  the  Indians. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  entail  upon  the  United  States  a 
heavy  expense,  say  from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  for  which  there  will  be  no  adequate 
return,  and  to  ruin  two  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have  been  making  steady  improve- 
ments iu  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the  education  of  their  children,  under 
a  solemn  promise  of  a  secure  tenure  to  their  ancestral  possessions.  The  whole 
scheme  is  an  outrage,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell.  Last  summer  I  visited  the  Sioux  Reservation.  I  had  not 
been  there  for  twelve  years,  when  I  had  found  Sitting  Bull  at  Standing  Rock  with  his 
company  of  Indian  warriors,  huddled  together  iu  an  Indian  village,  with  every  token 
of  barbarism.  This  summer  I  found  a  very  different  state  of  tlungs.  There  is  still 
much  that  is  discouraging,  but  there  is  also  great  cause  for  encouragement.  The 
Indians  who  twelve  years  ago  were  thus  crowded  together  are  now  scattered  out  on 
the  farms  and  living  in  their  homes.  They  have  their  shops,  their  churches,  and  their 
schoolhouses ;  and  the  students  from  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools  are  instruct- 
ing their  people  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry.  There  is  a  general  move  forward 
allalong  the  line. 

I  attended  the  Sioux  City  conference,  where  a  large  number  of  those  employed  by 
the  Government  in  conneotion  with  the  schools  were  assembled,  to  discuss  the  best 
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plans  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  Indian.  It  was  a  goodly  company  of  men 
and  women,  and  they  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  in  whicn  they  were 
engaged.  Those  who  go  frequently  into  the  Indian  country  must  see  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  agencies  of  to-day  and  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  heard 
here  of  one  and  another  who  have  stood  by  the  Indians  in  times  of  great  stress,  and 
I  believe  that  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the 
interest  that  the  Indian  agents  are  taking  in  their  work,  and  their  devotion  to  it. 
But  there  are  things  which  neither  Indian  agents  nor  Government  schools  can  accom- 
plish.   The  Christian  churches  of  this  country  must  help  in  this  work. 

The  condition  of  the  Omahas  has  been  discussed.  There  is  much  that  is  discour- 
aging in  their  present  situation,  and  there  are  many  who  say«  that  the  Dawes  bill  is 
a  failure.  I  believe  that  citizenship  for  the  Indian  is  to  be  his  salvation,  and  we  must 
press  for  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But,  in  the  move  out  from  reservation  life  into 
citizenship,  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  need  to  stand  behind  the  Indian. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  been  sup- 
ported BuflBciently,  and  that  the  mission  school  at  the  Omaha  Reservation,  which  for 
?'ears  did  most  excellent  work,  has  been  given  up.  How  are  we  to  expect  these 
ndians  to  accomplish  anything,  if,  when  they  roost  need  help,  they  are  left  in  the 
lurch  f  We  have  had  many  discussions  here  at  Mohonk  in  regard  to  contract  schools. 
When  the  Government  aid  was  withdrawn  from  these  schools,  the  churches  df  the 
country  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  see  that  the  Indians  did  not  suffer.  But 
the  Indians  have  suffered  all  through  the  W^est,  and  the  churches  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  agreement.  Schools  have  been  closed,  missions  given  up,  and  those  that 
remain  are  only  partially  supported. 

One  word  as  to  the  relation  of  Hampton  to  this  work.  We  had  a  hard  fight  in 
Congress  last  year  for  our  appropriation.  Although  the  school  is  entirely  unsec- 
tarian,  there  were  those  who  felt  that  no  aid  should  be  given  to  a  contract  school, 
even  thoiiirh  it  was  undenominational.  We  feel  at  Hampton  that  there  is  yet  work 
for  us  to  do  for  the  Indian,  and  that  the  West  needs  more  such  young  men  and  women 
as  we  have  sent  out.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  cry  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  should  cause  Congress  to  withdraw  its  aid  from  a  school  which  is 
entirely  unsectarian,  which  has  had  in  the  past,  and  ought  still  more  to  have  in  the 
future,  an  important  influence  upon  the  education  and  life  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country. 

Eastern  schools  have  an  opportunity  which  is  not  afforded  to  those  in  the  West  to 
bring  the  Indians  into  contact  with  those  of  other  races,  and  by  means  of  their  out- 
ing system  to  show  them  what  home  life  among  the  whites  is.  Too  much  can  not  be 
said  for  the  good  accomplished  by  Captain  Pratt  in  this  direction. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   JACKSON 

I  come  to  represent  Alaska.  We  have  no  Indians  in  Alaska;  we  have  natives. 
When  Alaska  began  to  be  developed,  some  wise  man  said :  '*  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  natives?  Do  vou  want  reservations t "  The  answer  was,  "No."  "Do 
you  want  agentsf  "No."  "Do  you  want  those  people  to  be  sheltered  behind  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  Government?"  "No:  we  do  not  want  any  Indian  government 
at  all."  "What  do  you  want,  then?"  "We  want  citizenship  right  from  the  start, 
and  that  the  people  should  simply  be  called  natives."  It  was  at  first  a  constant  fight 
to  keen  from  being  called  Indians.  We  wanted  to  commence  where  the  friends  of 
the  luaian  left  off.  We  wanted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  the  past  on 
the  Indian  question ;  and  so  we  have  no  Indians,  we  have  only  natives.  The  natives 
have  ail  the  rights  that  any  white  man  has.  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  the 
establishment  of  courts  in  that  land  when  a  native  could  not  go  into  court,  could 
not  sue  and  be  sued^  like  any  white  man. 

Then  we  tried  to  improve  on  what  the  churches  had  done  in  other  lands.  We  did 
not  want  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  and  Baptists  and 
Friends  all  huddled  together  in  one  corner  of  Alaska.  We  did  not  want  half  a  dozen 
missionary  societies  working  in  one  comer  with  6,000  people,  and  leaving  thousands 
of  barbanans  outside  without  any  chance  to  hear  the  gospel.  So  we  called  a  con- 
vention in  New  York  City  of  the  great  missionary  bodies;  and,  with  a  large  map  of 
Alaska  before  them,  they  decided  on  their  separate  missions.  The  Presbyterians  had 
been  at  work  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  they  kept  their  place.  The  Church  of  England 
had  had  missionaries  for  forty  years  along  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  had  sent  their  men 
down  the  country  along  the  Yukon  River.  So  that  valley  was  given  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Methodists,  with  an  eye  to  gain  and  commerce,  said,  "  Where 
is  the  center  of  Alaska?"  It  was  answered,  "About  1,200  miles  west  of  Sitka."  And 
they  took  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  their  special  field.  The  Moravians  took  the  val- 
leys of  the  Kuskoquim  and  Nushegak  rivers.  And  later  the  Congregationalists  took 
the  land  around  Bering  Straits,  where  they  can  reach  the  barbarians  of  Asia;  the 
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BaptUtSi  Kadiak  Island  and  the  region  around  Cooks  Inlet,  and  the  Friends  took  an 
iflland  in  southeast  Alaska.  What  is  the  result?  The  people  are  not  troubled  with 
the  divisions  that  exist  in  Christendom.  The  Presbyterians  are  633  miles  from  the 
Baptists ;  and  in  a  country  with  no  railroads,  no  horses,  not  a  road  5  miles  long  in 
the  whole  country,  no  carriages,  633  miles  is  a  great  way  off.  Another  633  miles  of 
water  travel  brings  you  to  the  scene  of  the  Methodist  work.  Eight  hundred  miles 
to  the  northeast  the  'Moravians  are  at  work ;  500  miles  farther  north  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  upon  the  Yukon  River.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  three  missions 
also  on  that  river.  Three  hundred  miles  northeast  is  the  scene  of  the  Swedish  Evan- 
gelical Union  mission  work,  and  another  300  miles  brings  you  to  the  Congregational 
work.  Thus,  we  have  the  missionary  centers  distributed  over  a  large  area.  As  the 
denominations  gain  strength  and  the  work  grows,  they  can  radiate  oat  and  out  until 
the  lines  of  the  different  churches  meet. 

In  1885  the  Qovernm^it  instituted  schools;  but,  as  we  did  not  call  the  people 
Indians,  they  put  the  schools  under  the  Edocational  Bureau.  Southeast  Alaska  had 
a  monthly  mail  steamer.  Now  it  goes  westward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands;  but,  if  yon 
go  back  from  the  coast,  ninety  one-hundredths  of  Alaska  has  no  mail  facilities 
whatever,  and  the  traders,  teachers,  and  missionaries  get  only  one  mail  a  year,  and 
their  supplies  only  once  a  year.  We  have  learned  that  the  ship  with  this  yearns 
supplies  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point  Barrow  has  been  lost;  and  those  x>«ople 
have  gjot  to  get  along  as  best  they  can  unl^il  August,  1896,  before  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions  can  be  sent  to  them. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  ways  of  reaching  Christian  unity, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that  the  way  for  Christians  to  live  in 

g^ace  is  to  live  from  300  to  800  miles  apart.    We  shall  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
ardy  about  the  Navi^oes. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ALFRED  HARDY,  FARMINQTOK,  CONK. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  there  was  sreat  suffering  last  winter  and  spring 
among  the  Navajoes,  living  in  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  northeastern  Arizona, 
by  reason  of  tho  almost  total  failure  of  their  corn  crops  of  1893  and  1894,  and  that 
Lieutenant  Plummer  and  his  successor,  M^j.  Constant  Williams,  as  acting  agents 
on  that  reservation,  after  having  traveled  over  the  greater  portion  of  it,  lelt  con- 
strained to  ask  Qovemment  aid  in  the  way  of  flour  U>  issue  to  the  most  deserving 
and  needy,  and  to  prevent  the  still  greater  suffering  which  was  inevitable  with  the 
coming  of  snow  and  cold  weather. 

Major  Williams  was  finally  impelled,  bv  the  great  distress  of  the  people,  to  buy 
10,000  pounds  of  flour  on  his  own  responsibility,  feeling  that  the  Government,  when 
it  should  be  finally  convinced  of  the  conditions  there  existing,  would  not  only  pay 
for  it,  but  would  give  him  authority  to  purchase  and  issue  (to  the  needy  only)  a 
much  greater  amount;  and  in  this  be  was  right,  for  some  50,000  pounds  were  issued 
by  and  through  him  at  various  points  on  and  off  the  reservation.  Having  gained 
some  knowledge  of  that  people  and  their  reservation  during  a  nine  months'  service 
at  the  Fort  Defiance  school  as  industrial  t«acher,  fV*om  June,  1892,  to  April,  1893, 1 
was  requested  bv  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  in  January  last  to  visit  that  reser- 
vation, to  carefully  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  neople  and  the  causes  for  their 
distress;  also  to  suggest  remedies,  if  any  such  shoula  occur  to  me;  to  examine  the 
irrigation  work,  as  done  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Vincent;  also,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  additional  schools  and  to  suggest  the  best  locations  for 
them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  I  reached  the  agency  about  February  7,  remaining  on 
the  reservation  until  July,  ana  traveling  over  1,800  miles  bv  wagon  and  horseback, 
visiting  some  of  the  more  remote  and  best  agricultural  districte,  and  can  fully  verify 
the  statements  of  the  two  agents  named  as  to  the  absolute  need  at  that  time  of  Qoy- 
emment  aid  to  avert  a  great  calamity ;  and  that  the  final  relief  that  the  Department 
did  send — in  the  way  of  flour  and,  later  on,  of  seeds  for  planting — was  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  was  evidenced  by  what  I  learned  from  the  people  themselves,  who 
stated  they  must  otherwise  have  starved.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  com  crops,  I  round 
the  price  of  wool  had  fallen  from  11  cents  in  1892  to  3  and  5  cents  in  1894 — this  year 
5  and  6  cents — and  sheep  pelts  from  2^  to  5  cents  each ;  also  absolutely  no  demand 
or  sale  for  horses,  the  latter  having  been  sold  in  Durango  at  as  low  as  $2.50,  the 
owners  needing  flour.  Flour  was  from  $3.75  to  $5  per  hundred;  sugar  10  cents; 
coffee,  30  cents ;  calico,  10  cents. 

A  source  of  great  loss  also  is  due  to  the  disease  among  the  sheep  known  as  **  scab," 
which  depletes  the  system,  and  causes  the  wool  to  drop  off.  T^ere  are  strict  terri- 
torial laws  in  the  above-named  Territories  compelling  the  dipping  of  all  sheep  therein 
in  a  solution  which  is  at  once  a  preventive  and  a  cure. 

The  irrigation  work  before  alluded  to  received  my  special  attention ;  and  without 
going  into  details  here,  I  will  simply  say  that  weakness,  instability,  and  transientneas 
characterize  the  whole. 
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There  are  do  head  gates  to  control  the  flow  of  the  water  into  the  ditches ;  all  storm 
water  from  rains  and  melting  snow  is  turned  into  the  ditches  by  filling  up  the  washes 
and  ravines  to  a  level  with  the  former ;  the  downhill  side  of  the  wheat-fields  ditch 
is  cut  to  allow  most  of  the  water  to  flow  directly  back  into  the  creek,  beyond  which 
point  the  ditch  is  so  weak  that  there  is  great  loss  of  water  by  seepage  through  the 
Bide,  and  any  rise  of  the  water  in  the  ditch  would  cause  the  same  to  ureak  away  in 
many  places  and  for  long  distances,  just  as  was  the  ca^e  this  last  spring,  when  both 
dams  and  ditches  were  washed  out. 

The  Navajoes  say  com  will  not  ripen  at  that  altitude,  and  so  informed  Colonel 
Vincent, 

In  closing,  I  woald  specially  mention  the  work  of  the  field  matron,  as  observed  by 
me  while  with  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge,  located  at  Jewett,  N.  Mez.,  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  and  also  while  with  Miss  F.  S.  Calfee,  among  the  Hualapais,  at  Hackberry, 
Ariz.,  in  July  last. 

They  seem  to  me  to  fill  a  place  in  the  civilizing  of  the  Indian  that  is  not  and  can 
not  be  filled  by  anyone  else,  and  it  is  second  onlv  to  that  of  the  agent  in  impor- 
tance, as  she  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  home  in  sickness  and  distress  or 
trouble  of  any  kind.  She  is  or  can  be  a  physician.  She  is  their  counselor,  as  no 
white  man  can  be.  They  know  she  has  no  schemes  on  hand  back  of  her  kindness. 
When  their  medicine  men  fail  to  cure,  and  the  patient's  entire  property  is  devoured 
by  them,  then  the  last  resort  is  the  field  matron.  As  these  noble  women  have  to 
ride  many  miles  a  day  to  visit  the  sick  and  on  innumerable  errands  connected  with 
their  work,  the  families  being  so  scattered,  the  use  of  horses  and  often  a  vehicle  is 
absolutely  a  necessity;  and  as  there  is  no  grass  the  buying  of  forage  is  imperative. 

To  my  mind,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  these  matrons,  and  its 
being  directly  in  the  line  of  advancement  to  a  better  mode  of  living,  both  in  the 
homo  and  the  field,  of  the  entire  family,  and  in  overcoming  the  influence  of  the 
medicine  men,  these  motherly,  warm-hearted,  and  courageous  women  should  be 
upheld  by  the  Government  in  every  way,  and  every  facility  should  be  provided  by 
it  to  further  their  legitimate  work.  At  present  they  receive  from  the  Government 
their  salary  only,  the  appropriation  by  Confess  being  inadequate  to  do  more.  Will 
not  this  conference  take  some  action  on  this  matter,  and  urge  Congress  to  increase 
its  appropriations  for  this  field  of  labor,  assuming  all  the  expenses  incident  thereto  f 

Rev.  £.  A.  Dunning,  of  the  Congregationalist,  was  introduced. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   DUNNING. 

The  poeition  which  this  conference  has  always  taken,  that  the  Indian  is  to  be 
treatea  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  white  man  as  soon  as  possible,  is  coming  to  its  realiza- 
tion. We  held  long  ago  that  the  reservation  system  ought  to  be  abolished ;  but,  now 
that  it  is  coming  to  be  abolished,  we  find  that  the  results  are  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  learning  that  civilization  has  its  cruel  as  well  as  its  beneficent  side. 
It  takes  courage  to  hold  consistently  to  our  position^  but  it  is  the  only  position  that 
brinies  any  solution  to  the  Indian  question — the  Indian  must  cease  to  be  an  Indian. 
He  IS  our  brother;  and  he  must  be  treated  as  a  brother  and  not  as  a  child.  In  the 
process  many  will  be  sacrificed :  but  we  shall  never  settle  these  matters  till  we  take 
the  race  as  a  whole,  and  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  individuals,  that 
we  may  save  the  race  by  abolishing  it  and  making  no  desti notion  between  the  Indian 
and  the  white  man.  The  problem  is  now  passing  from  the  political  to  the  moral 
side.  It  is  a  problem  of  character,  and  that  is  not  solved  in  a  day.  You  can  not 
make  a  man  new  by  simply  telling  him  that  Jesus  loves  him.  Men  like  Dr.  Frissell 
and  Dr.  Riggs  are  to  these  races  the  great  apostles  of  the  true  gospel.  It  used  to 
be  thought^at  the  mind  of  a  man  took  his  body  to  church.  But  we  are  coming  to 
believe  that  the  whole  man  goes  to  church— body,  mind,  soul,  and  heart.  And  this 
is  the  problem  which  we  must  leave  the  Indian  to  face  for  himself;  we  can  not  do  it 
for  him.  Dr.  Eastman  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  is  one  of  a  race  to  whom  he  can 
give  a  training  that  will  lift  their  whole  being  up. 

Then  I  think  we  have  learned  to  put  away  some  of  our  prejudices  here.  When 
I  first  came  to  these  conferences  I  thought  that  the  system  of  contract  schools  was 
the  best  system  pos^ble ;  and  it  was  only  after  some  years  that  I  was  led  to  accept 
the  general  sentiment  of  this  conference  that  the  Government  must  take  care 
of  the  Indian^s  mental  education,  and  that  the  churches  must  increasingly  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  character,  and  lift  the  race  to  a  higher  level  of  manhood.  We 
now  feel  that,  if  we  press  forward  along  the  line  of  civilization,  the  Government 
taking  care  of  the  secular  business,  the  churches  imposing  iipon  the  civilization 
which  the  Government  creates  a  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  us  will  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  name ''  Indian  ^'  pass  into  history,  and  we  shall  indeed  be  one  people, 
and  the  diflerence  in  color  even  will  be  forgotten. 

Adjourned. 

INT  95 — VOL  2 64 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Night,  October  9. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr.  Smiley,  who  introduced  Dr, 
Gates,  who  had  been  elected' chairman  at  the  mommfl^  session.  Dr.  Gates  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  once  again  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference, and  without  delay  invited  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   HAILBiANN. 

My  Friends  :  The  inspiration  which  I  took  away  with  me  from  this  place  last 
year  has  stood  me  in  good  serrice  the  entire  year,  and  has  sustained  my  courage 
through  the  various  difficulties  that  have  beset  my  work.  I  trust  that  the  little 
that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  will  meet  your  approval,  and  will  in 
turn  raise  your  courage  to  continue  in  the  determined  efforts  which  you  are  con- 
stantly making  to  bring  this  work  to  speedier  issue.  I  nm  glad  to  hear,  therefore, 
that  there  is  to  be  no  languishing  of  effort  on  your  part,  and  that  you  see  clearly 
that  your  work  is  by  no  means  done ;  that  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact 
there  is  more  yet  to  be  done  than  has  been  accomplished.  If  this  spirit  continues, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  where  we  are  now,  perhaps^  groping  and  floundering  in  this 
important  work,  we  shall  in  due  time  see  clear  lignt  ahead,  and  be  able  to  proceed 
with  greater  results  aud  with  more  satisfactory  outcome  in  the  work. 

I  was  delighted  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Frissell  this  morning.  His  words  of 
oheer  j^ave  me  fresh  courage.  They  proceeded  in  his  case  from  that  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  which  fills  the  whole  being  of  this  friend  of  philanthropic  endeavor,  and 
his  faith  is  contagious.  I  was  remiuded  while  he  spoke  of  a  similar  prophecy  of 
faith  that  came  to  me  this  morning  when,  with  Commiesioner  Browning,  I  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  Sky -top  and  looked  down  upon  the  broad  and  beautiiul  valley 
spread  out  before  us.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  but  a  few  sunbeams  had  struggled 
through  rifts  and  breaks  in  the  clouds  of  difficulty  and  doubt;  and,  while  there  were 
deep  shadows  upon  the  landscape,  there  were  in  many  places  bright,  sunny  spots. 
Similarly,  behind  the  hindrances  and  doubts  that  beset  our  work  there  is  an  exhaust- 
less  source  of  light,  a  mighty  force  which  is  higher,  deeper,  and  stronger  than  these 
obstacles,  and  which  in  due  time  will  break  through  and  light  up  the  entire  land- 
scape— the  entire  field  of  our  labors. 

In  the  first  place,  among  the  workers  in  the  field  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  in  their  work  the  criterion  of  efficiency  is  the  one  wnich  will  more 
and  more  surely  determine  appointments  and  secure  tenure  of  office.  There  has  been 
established  throughout  the  service  a  system  of  promotion  for  merit  and  experience, 
which  is  constantly  holding  before  the  force  the  one  fact  that  those  who  would  suc- 
ceed and  those  who  would  hold  their  work  must  be  efficient — must  do  their  work 
well.  This  system  of  promotion  has  been  of  invaluable  benefit  in  the  development 
of  a  better  spirit  of  work  throughout  the  schools. 

In  the  next  place,  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  make  the  organization  of  the 
schools  more  compact  in  every  respect.  There  has  been  a  firmer  coordination  of  the 
various  departments.  The  literary  department  in  many  schools  has  learned  to  work, 
not  independently  of  the  other  departments,  but  to  work  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
other  departments,  more  particularly  the  industrial  departments.  In  return,  the 
industrial  workers  are  learning  to  realize  that  the  more  important  part  of  their  work 
lies  in  the  educational  influence  they  exert;  that  they  are  more  helpfhl  in  the  school 
as  teachers  than  they  are  as  tailors  or  shoemakers  or  blacksmiths.  This  I  look  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  gains  of  the  work.  The  pupils  are  also  coming  to  reel 
that  whatever  they  learn  at  the  school  will  always  help  them  in  every  other  relation 
of  life;  aud,  on  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  workers  are  learning  to  see  that, 
unless  what  they  do  reaches  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children,  they  have 
accomplished  little  or  no  good. 

In  a  similar  way  the  work  has  been  more  compactly  organized  in  the  different 
departments.  The  matron  is  beginning  to  feel  that  she  is  more  than  a  housekeeper, 
that  she  is  a  mother  rather  than  a  housekeeper ;  and  she  prides  herself  upon  the  title 
of  "school-mother '^  and  emphasizes  that  in  her  work.  She  is  being  brought  to  feel 
that  she  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  work  the  girls  do.  She  controls  every  department 
of  industrial  economy  in  the  school,  and  upon  her  vitalizing  influence  dex>ends  the 
outcome  for  life  of  the  entire  school  work. 

In  short,  the  work  is  being  vitalized  in  every  direction.  For  this  reason  music 
and  drawing  are  receiving  growing  attention.  Special  music  teachers  have  been 
added  in  our  larger  schools,  and  in  all  the  schools  an  effort  is  made  to  have  one  or 
two  teachers  who  can  lead  the  singing  and  give  instruction  in  singing  to  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  found  that  this  has  a  happy  influence  on  the  development  of  the  children. 
Music  reaches  their  hearts  and  attunes  them  to  harmony,  and  to  beautiftil  living 
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together,  more  than  any  other  influence  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  in  the 
Bcnool. 

For  the  same  reason  the  kindergarten  has  come  into  the  Indian  school,  and  has 
justified  itself  there.  We  began  with  10  kindergartens;  we  have  now  24,  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Since  their  introduction  agents  and  superintendents  write 
that  they  have  no  longer  any  trouble  in  overcoming  the  natural  shyoess  of  the  Indian 
child.  He  plays  as  eagerly  as  the  white  children  play.  He  expresses  his  ideas  freely 
and  without  false  modesty.  He  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  work  in  hand.  He  for- 
gets himself,  aud  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  being  concerned,  but  is  intent  only 
upon  the  play  or  exercise  before  him. 

Similarly,  our  primary  schools  are  learning  to  introduce  this  spirit  into  their  work, 
and  this  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  because  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  primary. 

Our  reading  is  coming  to  rest  upon  conversation,  and  the  exercises  are  chiefly  con- 
versational, the  child  always  having  his  attention  directed  to  things  outside  of  him- 
self, and  being  himself  brought  into  that  state  of  mind  which  induces  him  to  express 
himself  freely  with  the  purpose  of  pleasing  and  of  giving  information.  His  atten- 
tion is  directed  more  to  nature.  A  wider  field  of  simple  reading  has  been  furnished. 
We  have  about  40  volumes  of  children's  reading  supplied,  and  all  the  schools  call 
for  it.  They  read  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  reading,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  some  point  in  which  they  take  an  interest,  and  for  the  sake 
of  getting  and  giving  pleasure.  In  all  these  directions  the  tendency  of  the  schools 
is  to  make  the  work  vital.  The  child  does  not  feel  that  school  is  something  that 
may  be  of  use  to  him  twenty  years  hence,  but  something  that  is  useful  and  pleasant 
now. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  corporal  punishment  is  vanishing  from  the  Indian  schools; 
the  rod  is  disappearing.  There  is  a  rule  which  forbids  its  use;  but  I  am  told  that 
that  rule  might  as  well  not  have  been  made,  as  in  many  Indian  schools,  owing  to  the 
influences  named  above,  the  need  of  every  form  of  punishment  is  waning.  From 
many  of  the  schools,  too,  have  come  pleasant  tidings  that  the  ''jail'' has  b^n  aban- 
doned. This  is  well.  It  is  a  great  step  forward.  Punishment  by  the  infliction  of 
bodily  pain  or  by  confinement  may  be  in  place  for  the  larger  bo^s  and  perhaps  for 
the  adult  Indians;  but  for  the  growing  child  It  is  not  well,  and,  indeed,  always  does 
iniurv.  He  must  be  put  upon  the  right  way,  and  kept  firmly  there.  Punishments 
which  inflict  pain  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  give  a  wrong  ten- 
dency to  the  moral  nature,  and  lead  a  child  to  get  the  idea  that  he  can  pay  for  wrong- 
doing bv  sufiering  physical  pain  or  by  paying  something  to  the  party  that  has  been 
offendea  by  his  wrongdoing.  It  may  secure  a  modicum  of  good  behavior,  but  never 
establishes  good  character. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  schools — the  water  sup- 
ply, the  sewerage,  the  drainage.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  information  was 
gained  from  each  school  as  to  what  two  points  would  require  immediate  attention, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  referred  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools. 
Bathing  facilities  have  been  improved.  We  are  making  war  upon  the  bath  tub.  It 
afibrds  constant  temptation  to  use  the  same  water  for  several  children,  which  is  a 
source  of  disease.  We  are  substituting;  the  ring  bath  and  the  shower  bath,  in  which 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  two  children  to  use  the  same  water,  nor,  indeed,  for 
any  one  drop  to  touch  the  same  child  twice.  We  are  making  war  upon  the  roller 
towel,  and  substituting  the  individual  towel.  We  are  also  paying  more  attention  to 
the  matter  of  heating,  introducing  better  systems  than  by  the  stove.  We  also  hope 
by  the  aid  of  Congress  to  be  able  to  introduce  electric  lighting.  All  these  improve- 
ments are  in  the  direction  of  hygienic  betterment. 

Improvements  in  the  tables  have  also  been  made.  They  are  more  **  civilized.'' 
White  tablecloths  and  napkins  have  been  introduced  in  many  schools;  and  white 
china  dishes  instead  of  tin.  This  has  a  marvelous  influence  on  the  soul  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  and  is  a  great  aid  in  discipline.  One  result  is  seen  in  some  of 
the  boys'  departmenta ;  they  are  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  the  girls',  and  they  care 
to  have  pictures  introduced  as  ornaments  for  their  rooms.'  The  use  of  milk  is  said 
to  have  a  power  of  developing  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  its  introduction  in  the 
Indian  schools  is  being  steadily  pushed. 

In  another  direction  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  children  has  been  largely 
improved  by  a  chanjB^e  of  policy  in  the  study  hour.  The  study  hour  in  the  evening 
has  been  made  a  rational  recreation  hour,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  to  make 
use  of  what  they  have  learned  in  the  day.  In  many  schools  the  evening  study  hour 
has  been  a  source  of  much  suffering  on  account  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  on  account 
of  poor  light.  They  are  now  keenly  interested  in  everything  that  goes  on.  Some 
one  talks  or  reads  or  recites,  or  they  read  in  concert,  and  all  sing.  There  is  a  report 
from  some  one  about  some  interesting  incident,  an  illustrated  lecture,  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  hour  is  made  a  recreation  hour. 

'  Philanthropists  would  give  invaluable  aid  by  sending  to  schools  suitable  pictures 
of  an  eleyating  and  instractive  character. 
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The  white  people  about  the  schools,  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  them, 
have  been  coming  to  take  an  interest  in  Indian  education,  especially  in  Michlgao, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Washington,  and  Oregon;  and  we  hope  that  in  due  time  the  super^ 
intendents  of  education  in  the  different  States  will  have  the  guidance  of  this  work. 
In  some  States,  as  in  Iowa,  where  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  still  on  a  small  reser- 
vation of  their  own,  which  they  have  purchased  with  their  own  money,  provisiouB 
are  being  made  to  enable  them  to  be  assimilated  with  the  white  citizens  or  the  State 
in  due  time.  The  State  superintendents  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada  are 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  this  matter.  The  outing  system  inaugurated  by 
Carlisle  is  beginning  to  take  root  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  The  more  thor- 
oughly we  establish  this  system  and  the  more  rapidly  we  place  individual  Indiana 
among  white  people,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  latter  as  well  as  for  the  Indians. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  opened  its  doors  to  the  subject  of  Indian 
education.  At  its  last  meeting  in  Denver,  Captain  Pratt  spoke  in  the  manual  train- 
ing section,  and  there  was  manifestation  of  great  interest.  The  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools  addressed  the  general  association,  and  stimulated  sympathy.  This 
subject  having  been  introduced  into  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  it  will  not  again 
be  given  up.  I  have  now  invitations  f^om  three  States  to  address  the  State  Teachers' 
Associations  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  education. 

Good  is  beine  done  in  vitalizing  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools  by  the  summer 
institutes  whion  are  carried  on.  Last  year  we  had  five  of  these  institutes.  Thia 
year  we  had  three;  and  many  of  the  Indian  teachers  were  at  the  meeting  in  Denver 
so  that  we  had  practically  four.  The  institutes  open  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
workers.  They  help  them  to  see  that  they  are  engaged  in  an  important  patriotic 
problem ;  that  they  are  doing  a  ereat  work  for  the  country  at  larse ;  that  their  great- 
est interest  lies  in  the  soul  development  of  these  children.  In  tnis  way  they  reach  a 
wider  outlook  and  a  deeper  aim  than  before.  It  has  increased  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, not  only  professionally,  but  in  a  missionary  way.  I  know  that  we  can  not 
make  of  the  teachers  missionaries  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ;  but  we  can  infuse 
the  missionary  spirit,  so  that  they  will  direct  their  work  toward  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  children  as  much  as  to  the  material  interests,  and  in  advancing  ^e 
material  interests  of  the  children  they  will  at  the  same  time  see  that  these  interests 
are  seen  by  them  in  the  light  of  spiritual  truth. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  during  the  last  year  was  the  employment 
of  Indians  in  school  work.  We  have  27  now  employed,  and  three  normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers  are  in  operation.  At  the  end  of  the  present  year  I  hope  to 
have  at  least  40  graduates  who  can  be  placed  in  the  Indian  schools  as  teachers.  It 
is  probable  that  they  may  not  do  as  good  work  in  certain  directions  as  trained  and 
experienced  white  teachers ;  but  they  will  do  the  work^  perhaps,  in  a  better  spirit, 
with  more  self-denial,  and  with  that  sense  of  satisfaction  which  comes  to  him  who 
helps  a  brother  by  his  work,  and  who  makes  it  his  chief  business  by  that  work  to 
lift  this  brother.  In  other  positions  Indians  are  being  employed ;  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  Office,  whenever  an  Indian  can  be  found  to  do  the  work  acceptably,  to 
intrust  him  with  work.  There  is  a  growing  confidence  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  children  are  brought  more  freely. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  presented  many  difflculties,  and  that  is  the  transfer  of 
Indian  youth  irom  the  reservation  to  the  nonreservation  school.  Congress  has  said 
that  no  child  shall  be  put  away  from  the  reservation  without  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  which  must  be  given  in  the  presence  of  an  agent.  To  get  this  consent  in  the 
presence  of  an  agent  sometimes  rec^uires  the  parent  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  or 
more,  which  is  often  a  great  hardship  as  well  as  an  expense.  Many  times,  too,  the 
agents  would  rather  retain  the  older  children  upon  the  reservation  than  send  them 
away.  The  agents  of  the  nonreservation  schools,  therefore,  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
new  recruits  for  their  schools.  Sometimes,  too,  the  agents  of  two  or  three  schools 
come  to  the  same  agency  and  there  compete  for  the  children.  This  is  apt  to  cause 
one  agent  to  extol  the  merits  of  his  school  at  the  expense  of  the  merits  of  another 
school.  The  Department  is  now  arranging  for  a  system  of  regular  transfers  by  its 
own  officers,  which  will  do  away  with  the  oliief  difficulties  that  I  have  been  reciting. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  in  ever^  direction.  I  am  aware  that  your 
fundamental  principle  is  one  law  for  all,  for  Indian  and  white  man  alike;  and  this  I 
have  no  doubt  is  a  most  excellent  principle,  an  excellent  aim.  It  is  the  one  aim  to 
which  all  our  work  should  tend :  but  before  this  can  be  made  the  rule  of  our  present 
work  with  the  Indians  much  will  have  to  be  done.  We  shall  have  to  educate  public 
opinion  among  the  whites  before  we  can  do  it  safely.  The  Indian  may  be  williug  to 
come  under  the  law  of  the  white  man ;  but  is  the  white  man  ready  to  receive  him 
and  to  administer  that  law  impartially?  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it;  and  I  think  a 
crusade  will  have  t4>  be  undertaken,  largely  by  you,  to  secure  that  condition  of  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  white  people  in  tne  States  of  Indian  reservations  before  this 
can  be  safely  done.  The  law  is  frequently  now  applied  in  States  in  the  vicinity  of 
reservations  so  as  to  rob  and  debauch  the  Indian.    He  ie  a  fUll  oitiien  when  he  wants 
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to  drink  whisky.  If  the  agent  tries  to  prevent  him  from  drinking  whisky  some 
white  lawyer  is  at  hand  to  help  the  Indian  get  the  whisky,  and  some  court  ready  to 
help  the  lawyer.  He  is  a  ftill  citizen  when  he  wishes  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the 
law  becaase  of  illegal  marriage.  If  he  has  put  his  first  wife  away  and  has  taken 
another  wife,  and  is  thereby  in  tronble,  some  lawyer  is  qnite  ready  to  show  him  the 
wa^  by  which  he  can  escape  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  and  he  is  made  a  fbll-fledged 
citizen  for  this  purpose.  So  the  law  is  administered  in  an  improper  fashion,  because 
public  opinion  is  not  educated.  This  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  done  by  you.  To  see 
that  the  law  is  administered  properly  for  the  Indian  is  as  important  as  anything  that 
can  be  done  for  him. 

One  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  devise  some  way  to  help  the  young  Indians. 
It  is  only  a  half  step  to  send  the  Indian  to  school  and  give  him  an  education.  It 
seems  sometimes  almost  cruel  to  give  him  an  education  and  then  turn  him  adrift  and 
tell  him  to  help  himself,  sink  or  float,  iu  conditions  which  all  but  compel  his  sinking. 
You  might  see  to  it  that  here  and  there  an  educated  Indian,  a  young  man  or  woman 
who  desires  to  work  among  white  people,  finds  work.  You  might  see  to  it  that  the 
industries  of  the  Indians  in  th«ir  reservations  are  made  living  industries — that  the 
blanket  making  of  the  Navi^oee,  the  pottery,  the  beadwork,  basket  and  mat  wear- 
ing, etc.,  of  other  tribes,  find  a  market.  With  some  effort  these  tribes  might  be 
made  self-sustaining.  These  youne  Indians  do  not  know  how  to  help  themselves. 
They  have  learned  to  speak  Engnsh  away  from  the  reservations,  but  when  they 
return  to  the  reservations  they  have  no  use  for  English.  They  have  learned  to  respect 
work,  and  they  return  to  conditions  where  work  is  not  respected  and  where  there  is 
no  opx>ortnnity  for  work.  If  you  will  seek  a  way  to  improve  these  conditions  I  have 
no  doubt  yon  will  find  it. 

Then  we  must  have  legislation,  strong,  oonrageons,  vigorous,  from  Congress,  which 
will  protect  the  young  fiidian  against  the  old.  Certain  practices  of  the  old  Indians 
must  be  discountenanced  and  discontinned.  The  ooorage  that  is  needed  for  legisla- 
tion can  come  through  you,  and  can  come  to  Congress  only  through  such  agencies  as 
vou  may  set  in  motion.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  oountrv  must  be 
instructed  by  you  to  see  to  it  that  the  firm  legislation  which  is  needea  shall  be 
secured. 

Then  we  want  to  hnsband  the  gains  that  we  have  now  in  making  the  Indian  service 
thoroughly  nonpartisan.  Civil-servioe  regulations  have  done  much  food  iu  this 
direction.  Some  of  the  methods  may  be  blundering,  but  ffreat  good  has  been  sot 
from  it,  and  it  should  be  extended  over  every  position  in  the  Indian  school  service. 
At  present  we  have  two  classes  of  employees— those  who  come  from  the  civil  service, 
selected  becanse  of  their  presumed  efficiency  and  kept  there  because  of  it,  and  a 
number  of  others,  a  part  of  whom  at  least  are  Selected  and  kept  in  the  service  through 
patronage.  These  two  sets  of  employees  are  naturally  antaffonistic.  Some  good 
friends  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  all  the  positions  under  patronage  than  to 
have  a  portion  under  patronage  and  a  portion  under  civil  service.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  such  step,  for  it  would  be  a  step  backward.  It  is  expedient 
that  we  keep  what  we  have  gained,  and  that  we  render  these  gains  effective  by 
adding  unto  them. 

Yon  can  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  yon  will  do  it.  I  hope  yon  will  see 
to  it  that  the  Members  of  Congress  demand  that  they  be  deprived  of  the  ques- 
tionable privilege  to  influence  appointments  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  that  all  tbese 
offices  he  filled  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  alone.  We  want  permanency  of  policy  in 
the  Indian  work.  The  practice  of  changing  with  every  change  of  Administration  is 
most  pernicious.  A  change  of  policy  implies  always  a  loss  of  effectiveness' for  a 
period.  There  should  be  as  much  permanency  in  the  Indian  Office  and  its  methods 
as  there  is  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  That  is  practically  out 
of  politics.  If  you  can  help  t-o  take  the  Indian  Office  out  of  politics  you  will  have 
assured  continuous  and  rapid  progress. 

Another  point  to  be  gained  is  the  placing  of  the  spirit  of  motherhood  upon  the 
throne  in  the  Indian  work.  It  is  not  there  now.  Yon  have  heard  to-day  of  the  field 
matrons.  I  think  we  have  16  field  matrons  in  the  service  now;  but  we  have  more 
than  tenfold  this  number  of  farmers  who  teach  the  men  how  to  run  their  farms, 
how  to  breed  cattle,  etc.  If  I  had  the  choice  between  these  two  good  things,  a 
corps  of  Indian  farmers  to  help  teach  men  the  care  of  the  field  and  a  corps  of  matrons 
to  teach  the  women,  I  would  take  the  latter.  If  I  were  compelled  to  give  up  either, 
I  would  give  up  the  men.  It  is  the  women  among  the  Indians  as  among  us  who  give 
shape  and  direction  to  the  well-being  of  the  family,  and  indirectly  to  the  social 
development  of  the  whole  community.  The  greatest  ob8t4usIe  which  the  educated 
Indian  finds  in  the  reservation  is  not  the  conservatism  of  the  men,  but  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  women.  The  Indian  mother  must  be  tanght  by  field  matrons  how  to 
receive  these  returned  educated  boys  and  g^rls  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  be 
received,  to  help  them  make  use  of  all  they  bring  back  with  them.  The  appropriation 
for  field  matrons  by  Congress  should  be  extended  tenfold  at  least.     I  hope  you  will 
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bring  this  about.  The  Indian  Office  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  motherhood  in  its 
edacational  work.  The  matron's  position  has  been  lifted  within  two  years  to  a 
higher  place  of  dignity.  Ou  every  occasion  it  has  asked  Congress  for  more  field 
matrons.  More  good  results  right  at  the  heart  of  the  work  will  flow  from  this  com- 
ing in  of  the  motherly  influence  than  from  anything  else  that  can  be  done.  Com- 
pared with  that  all  else  is  external,  for  that  is  at  the  heart  of  things.  I  would  ask 
you  not  to  forget  that  upon  you  rests  largely  the  responsibility  of  securing  this  great 
boon  for  the  Indian  educational  work.  The  people  look  largely  to  you  for  gui&nce 
and  direction. 

The  following  address  was  given : 

THE  RELATION  OP  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  TO  THE  WORK  OF  CIYILIZINO  OTHER  RACES. 

[By  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.] 

I  promised  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
which  education  in  general  bears  to  missionary  efforts  at  educating  other  races  than 
our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  I  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  school  education  is 
doing  for  our  nation.  In  our  time  we  have  established  a  free  democracy,  and  a  free 
democracy  can  only  rest  on  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  must  be 
a  community  governed  by  public  opinion.  You  can  not  have  a  large  people  gov  • 
emed  by  public  opinion  unless  you  can  have  the  same  topics,  the  same  questions, 
the  same  subjects,  appealing  to  their  minds  daily.  They  must  all  consider  these 
questions,  understand  the  reasons  and  arguments,  pro  ana  con,  urged  in  the  case  of 
each.  This,  you  see,  implies  a  newspaper  civilization.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
large,  free  democracy  witnout  a  newspaper  civilization.  You  can  have  a  small  one — 
an  Athens  or  Rome  or  New  York  or  Boston— without  telegraphs,  railroads,  or  steam- 
ships. Any  metropolitan  city  could  be  a  democracy,  having  a  public  opinion  to 
eovem  it.  The  ideal  of  one  class  of  the  citizens  could  be  communicated  readily  to 
the  other  classes  in  such  a  city,  so  there  would  be  relatively  the  same  progress  on  the 
part  of  all  classes  in  the  formation  of  opinions  leading  to  action.  But  you  can  not 
nave  a  large  nation,  settled  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  a  democracy,  unless  you 
have  a  newspaper  civilization. 

Seeing  this  necessity  of  general  education  to  a  free  government,  we  look  over  this 
country  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  and  ask  ourselves :  Are  all  the  people  that 
form  this  nation  coming  within  the  influence  of  a  newspaper  civilization  f  Are  they 
learning  to  read,  and  what  do  thev  read  after  they  have  learned  how  ?  Is  the  news- 
paper reaching  these  people!  We  find,  taking  the  statistics  of  tlie  whole  nation, 
that  the  average  amount  of  schooling  which  each  individual  gets  is  four  and  three- 
tenths  jears  of  two  hundred  days  each.  As  four  years  is  the  amount  of  the  primary 
education  in  the  large  cities,  four  and  three-tenths  years  of  two  hundred  days  as  the 
average  education  of  the  whole  population  is  little  more  than  a  primary  education. 
That  IS  the  average  of  the  schooling  of  the  whole  United  States.  This  is  barely  suf- 
ficient to  brin^  the  population  within  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  and  its  versions 
of  public  opinion,  so  that  they  can  discuss  the  facts  on  which  public  opinion  is  based. 
An  ability  to  read  and  write,  a  smattering  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  constitute 
the  meager  outfit  furnished  by  the  schools;  but  even  this  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
newspaper  available,  and,  once  the  habit  of  daily  reading  is  formed,  the  individual 
is  at  school  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  will  continue  his  growth,  although  it  be  not 
rapid. 

The  paper  is  reenforced  by  the  book  and  the  magazine,  but  I  use  the  word 
"  newspaper '^  to  include  all  forms  of  the  printed  page. 

Now,  we  are  getting  this  small  period  of  schooling,  and  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  tne  fact  that  all  sections  of  the  United  States  are  getting  so  much  of  education. 
This  average  amount  of  schooling — counting  all  the  schools,  public  and  private — 
comes  nearly  as  low  as  two  years  in  the  States  having  only  rural  populations  and  as 
high  as  six  years  in  the  States  with  the  most  urban  populations.  Massachusetts 
alone  has  nearly  seven  years  of  two  hundred  days  each  as  the  average  quota  for 
each.  Of  the  colored  people  and  the  white  people  of  the  Soutli,  22  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  visit  schools  within  the  year;  but  the 
average  attendance  is  not  so  lon^  as  in  the  North — not  so  long  in  the  rural  districts 
as  in  the  urban.  As  the  urban  districts  increase  the  length  of  the  school  session 
increases.  But  the  South  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  that  line,  in  giving  its  children 
the  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  to  make  them  interested  in  the  doings  of  the 
nations  of  the  world — interested  in  knowing  every  morning  what  the  daily  newspaper 
says  about  such  doings,  and  in  knowing  what  is  thought  about  those  doings  at  the 
South  and  at  the  North^  and  what  is  thought  of  those  things  further  off^n  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  clTilized  world  of  to-day.    They  are  holmng  up  a  mirror  to  the 
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whole  world  by  means  of  the  newspaper.    That  mirror  shows  what  movements  are 

foing  on.  They  know  what  is  in  the  world  mind  by  the  time  thev  have  finished 
reakfast,  and  they  take  this  world  view  with  them  to  the  daily  work.  It  forms  the 
staple  of  conversation  instead  of  that  village  gossip  which  once  monopolized  their 
attention.  World  gossip  forms  the  topic  of  conversation  of  this  people  as  they  meet 
at  their  places  of  work. 

So  there  goes  on  this  great  process  of  forming  public  opinion  for  the  whole  nation, 
on  the  part  of  each  community  and  on  the  part  of  each  school  district.  This  is  the 
generation  and  diffusion  of  public  opinion.  This  is  what  education  in  general  is 
doing — bringing  the  i>er8on  into  a  position  to  see  the  world  processes,  or  into  the 
epical  view  of  life. 

The  Indian,  if  there  is  any  people  that  might  be  called  epical,  is  an  epical  person. 
He  trains  himself  for  war.  He  has  no  occupation  except  hunting,  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  will  make  for  his  training  as  a  soldier.  Tne  Indian  woman  cheerfully 
consents  to  be  the  person  who  looks  after  the  family  and  the  industries  of  civil 
society.  She  has  charge  of  the  diverse  occupations  of  preparing  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  She  has  a  little  help  from  the  old  men  and  from  the  children,  but  verylittle 
from  the  male  children,  because  she  wishes  her  eons  to  grow  up  warriors,  and  not 
drudges.  A  son  should  not  be  a  person  that  knows  anything  about  industry.  The 
Indian  warrior  is  an  epical  individual,  dealing  only  with  the  institution  of  the  State, 
the  function  of  the  preservation  of  the  social  whole,  the  nation,  and  not  allowing, 
the  individual  welfare  or  the  interests  of  the  family  or  of  productive  industry  to 
claim  his  daily  care;  and  the  great  task  of  our  missionary  education  is  to  bring  him 
where  we  stand  now  in  social  evolution.  We  went  through  that  tribal  stage  once, 
when  all  men  were  interested  in  carrying  on  war.  It  is  necessary  that  a  population 
should  have  at  all  times  an  epical  function,  a  care  for  the  nation  and  for  world  affairs : 
but  the  advance  in  our  race  has  been  from  the  stage  when  the  men  were  all  epical 
and  the  women  were  antiepical,  or  mere  household  drudges,  to  the  epoch  wherein 
we  are  all  epical  in  our  daily  lives.  The  person  who  reads  the  daily  newspaper,  who 
sees  before  nim  the  whole  world  in  its  process  of  development,  who  discusses  the 
movement  of  nations  instead  of  village  gossip,  he  is  epical  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  emphasis  laid  by  the  savage  man  on  the 
epical  vocations  of  hunting  and  war  which  he  follows  in  the  patriarchal  state.  This 
point  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  races  that  belong  to  lower  stadia  of 
civilization. 

When  we  began  in  this  Christian  movement — this  missionary  movement — twentv 
centuries  ago,  there  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  to  the  world  that  new  ideal, 
that  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  all  men  made  by  God,  and  made  with  infinitely  impor- 
tant souls;  that  men  are  not  mere  brains,  not  mere  physical  organizations,  not  even 
nerves,  but  they  are  souls,  and  souls  worth  saving,  and  to  be  helped  to  grow  into 
the  image  of  God.  Through  this  the  idea  of  human  progress  came  into  the  world. 
With  it  grew  philanthropy,  the  feeling  that,  if  all  other  people  besides  ourselves 
have  souls,  we  must  help  to  save  those  souls;  we  must  bring  them  to  our  ideal,  and 
to  our  civilization.  But  that  is  a  very  slow  matter — this  growth  of  the  new 
humanity,  this  change  from  old  to  new  ideals.  There  was  not  a  change  in  the 
essence  of  philanthropy,  because  it  was  that  same  altruistic  ideal  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  ^ere  was  great  difference  in  methods  of  work.  At  first  it  was  believed 
that,  if  we  could  only  ^et  the  bare  idea  of  Christianity  into  the  soul,  it  would  save 
it.  It  is  true  that  it  will  save  in  the  long  run,  but  it  will  not  save  this  generation. 
It  may  save  a  whole  generation  ten  generations  henoe.  The  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christain  and  civilizing  means  or  methods  is  a  progress  m>m  doing  the  thing 
in  a  lump — a  mere  teaching  of  the  abstract  idea — toward  a  more  concrete  method; 
the  taking  of  the  idea  and  working  it  out  in  all  departments  of  life,  thus  saving 
this  generation  instead  of  the  tenui  generation  from  this.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
savage  to  work  out  his  salvation  from  the  abstract  formula  of  Christianity,  we  find 
it  better,  according  to  new  methods,  to  transform  his  industries,  his  fashions  of  cloth- 
ing, his  buildings,  his  dietary.  We  teach  him  to  read,  and  give  him  literature  that 
will  fill  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  and  observations  and  feelings  that  our  civilized 
white  people  harbor  in  their  minds. 

We  have  listened  this  evening  to  an  interesting  account  from  Dr.  Hailmann  of  the 
means  bv  which  civilization  and  education  are  being  brought  to  the  Indian  to  save 
him  in  this  generation,  not  ten  generations  hence.  It  is  seeking  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  save  the  whole  Indian  race.  It  is  trying  to  educate  it,  so  that  even  this  generation 
will  be  of  some  use  to  us,  and  so  that  the  red  people  wUl  move  on  with  us  toward 
civilization.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  progress  that  education  and  philanthropy  have 
made  in  two  thousand  years. 

The  new  philanthropy  keeps  its  eye  fixed  on  self-help,  and  is  not  going  to  interfere 
unless  it  can  help  a  person  to  help  himself.  This  is  the  philanthropy  which  we  can 
claim  to  be  right.  It  is  the  most  egotistic  attitude  in  the  world — this  assumption  of 
oars  that  we  have  a  superior  civilization — ^unless  we  have  an  oltimate  and  indubitable 
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basis  for  it.  Only  on  this  condition  have  we  the  riffht  to  take  the  red  and  yellow 
and  black  races  and  bring  them  to  onr  standard  and  put  them  on  our  pedestal  of 
oiTilization.  What  is  our  nltimate  ground  for  thisf  We  define  oar  position  by^ 
affirming  that  that  is  tlie  highest  ciyilization  which  prodnoes  a  great  social  whole, 
and  at  the  same  time  produces  in  the  individual  within  it  a  cooscions  possession  of 
it  all.  The  whole  shall  reenforce  the  self-help  of  each.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  m 
great  social  whole  which  does  not  give  to  each  individual  freedom.  Onr  eiviliia- 
tion«  as  it  has  grown  in  cities,  has  grown  into  this  idea  of  making  a  nation  or  state 
which  demands  that  the  individual  citizen  shall  be  educated.  Bnt  our  civilisatioii 
has  come  to  this  point  where  we  are  forced  to  say,  as  I  have  done  just  now,  that  we 
could  not  continue  this  civilization  of  ours  unless  we  educate  the  individual  up  to 
the  point  of  being  influenced,  and  influencing  himself,  by  public  opinion.  We  have 
come  to  that  point  wherein  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  strength  of  the  whole,  depend 
on  the  elevation  of  the  individual. 

Is  your  Indian  at  that  point f  No;  he  is  at  the  tribal  stage.  He  is  at  the  patri- 
archal stage.  Civilization  below  the  patriarchal  stage  would  not  be  above  the  bmtes. 
Above  that  comes  the  village  community,  and  many  who  believe  in  socialism  wonld 
like  to  have  us  go  back  to  that.  Above  the  village  community  comes  fendalism, 
wherein  the  individual  is  ground  into  subordination,  so  that  division  of  labor  can 
be  established.  No  yellow  race  has  passed  through  it.  The  blaok  race  has  not 
passed  through  it  except  as  it  has  come  into  the  house  of  bondage.  The  nations  of 
Europe  and  .^erica  have  passed  through  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  through  these 
stages.  But  shall  we  say  to  the  tribal  people  that  they  shall  not  come  to  these  higher 
things  unless  they  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  stages,  or  can  we  teach  mem 
direotlv  these  higher  things,  and  save  them  f^om  the  slow  progress  of  the  agesf  In 
the  light  of  Christian  civilization  we  say  there  is  a  method  of  rapid  progress.  Bdn- 
cation  has  become  of  great  potency  in  onr  hands,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  now 
vicariously  save  them  very  much  that  the  white  race  has  had  to  go  through.  Look 
at  fendalism.  Look  at  the  village  community  stage.  Look  at  it  as  it  still  exists  in 
the  Russian  mir.  We  have  been  through  these  things.  We  have  had  onr  tribnlatlon 
with  them .  But  we  say  to  lower  races :  We  can  help  you  out  of  these  things.  We  can 
help  you  to  avoid  the  imperfect  stages  that  follow  them  on  the  wav  to  our  £b  vel.  Give 
us  your  children  and  we  will  educate  them  in  the  kindergarten  ana  in  theschools.  We 
will  give  them  letters,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  printed  page.  With  these 
comes  emancipation  from  mere  personal  authority,  from  the  authority  of  the  master, 
from  the  authority  of  the  overseer  and  the  oracle.  With  these  oomes  the  great 
emancipation,  and  the  school  shall  give  you  that.  We  know  that  you  are  an  epical 
race,  but  we  must  destroy  your  ideals  in  that  respect.  There  are  to  be  no  more 
beautiful  tribal  relations.  Yon  will  need  not  only  education  In  letters,  which  haa 
snch  significance,  but  you  have  to  correct  also  your  tribal  notions  of  industry.  The 
Indian  woman  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  desirable  that  her  child  shall  learn  some  man* 
nal  industry,  and  not  feel  her  old-time  horror  if  her  child  shall  not  be  a  warrior. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  in  the  Indiau  Territory  told  me  of  an  Indian  woman,  some- 
what feeble,  who  had  to  go  nearly  half  a  mile  tuget  a  bucket  of  water;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  had  said  to  her  with  some  wrath,  **  Whv  don't  yon  make  that  lazy  boy 
(a  boy  of  about  12)  go  and  draw  your  water  tor  you  r'  She  drew  herself  up  proudly, 
and  said,  *  *  Do  yon  suppose  I  would  let  my  son  do  sneh  things  as  that  f "  She  wanted 
him  to  be  a  warrior.  Yon  see  what  radical  changes  in  social  ideas  these  people  have 
to  make.  You  have  to  educate  them  in  the  matW  of  civil  society  and  in  the  indus- 
tries as  well  as  in  letters,  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  being  done.  We  must  give 
them  industries,  we  must  give  them  laws. 

But,  also,  into  industry  comes  Christianity,  which  is  not  merely  a  religion  bnt  an 
ideal  of  life  penetrating  the  whole  social  structure.  There  is  a  Christian  ideal  of  the 
family  that  no  other  religion  ever  had.  Thece  is  an  ideal  of  civil  society.  It  took 
us  many  hundred  years  to  adjust  our  civil  society  to  the  Christian  ideal.  We  have 
got  very  nearly  to  it  in  our  industries.  When  we  sit  down  at  our  table  and  eat 
things  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  is  a  veritable  sacrament.  We  come 
into  conscious  relation  with  all  peoples. 

No  other  religion  could  possibly  have  the  Christian  ideal  of  civil  society.  In  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  relation  of  each  man  to  his  fellow-man,  each  one  does  work 
for  the  world  market  and  accepts  mankind's  contribution  in  retnrn  in  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  He  takes  all  that  he  wears  and  eats  from  his  fellows,  and  gives  to  them 
though  the  world  market  his  little  mite  toward  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  others. 

In  dealing  with  the  lower  races — we  call  them  lower  races,  let  ns  say  lower  civili- 
zations— we  must  see  to  it  that  the  family  ideal  is  a  Christian  ideal,  and  that  the 
industries  are  based  on  that,  too,  bo  that  the  individual  gives  to  and  receives  from 
the  world  market. 

We  must  bring  not  only  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  into  the  lifb  of 
the  Indian,  bnt  we  must  throw  open  every  side  of  civilisation— the  nrban  side  as  well 
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M  the  rural  side— and  imprwi  on  him  the  faet  that  man  baa  conquered  nature,  and 
doee  not  need  to  ffive  99  per  cent  of  his  labor  to  the  soil.  He  can  give  50  percent  to 
agriculture,  aud  nave  50  per  cent  devoted  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  inter- 
communication and  culture.  By  machinery  In  the  next  century  it  will  take  only  10 
per  cent  to  procure  the  raw  material;  and  90  per  cent  of  industry  will  go  to  the 
elaboration  of  these  things— to  turning  them  into  comfort  and  means  of  spiritaal 
insight  and  communication  with  our  fMlow-men.    That  is  the  trend  of  ciTilisation. 

Then,  natural  science  is  also  a  Christian  thing.  The  Hindu  oonld  not  make  natural 
science,  because  his  absolute  principle  (Brahm)  is  a  formless  being,  and  any  con- 
sciousness or  self-knowledge  is  to  him  disease.  He  thinks  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
consciousness  of  self;  all  nature  is  to  him  an  illusion.  AH  things  that  he  sees  are 
illusions.    So  he  does  not  iuTentory  them. 

You  come  next  in  your  education  of  the  Indian  to  the  idea  of  the  state— that  the 
individual  shall  not  only  belong  to  the  state,  but  shall  have  his  own  individual 
identity  left  intact  as  free  political  opinion  aud  as  independent  citizen.  We  hare 
to  bring  the  Indian  into  that  consciousness.  If  we  want  to  elerate  lower  civiliza- 
tions into  our  own  standard,  they  most  be  brought  in  in  this  way — the  Christian 
idea  of  the  family,  of  society,  of  the  state,  and  ot  the  church  must  become  theirs  by 
adoption ;  for  the  Christian  idea  is  the  idea  that  rests  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  secu- 
lar life.  But  that  fundamental  idea  has  to  be  organized  into  manifold  educational 
processes,  and  the  new  philanthropy  and  the  new  education  are  trying  to  accomplish 
all  this.  The  old  philanthropy  was  correct  in  principle,  but  it  did  not  know  how  to 
invent  methods.  Look  at  tne  histoid  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits.  They  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands  in  Asia  aud  America  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ  to  savage 
peoples,  showing  their  zeal,  showing  wonderftil  zeal  and  piety.  We  must  all  respect 
and  honor  them  Arom  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  their  earnestness  and  self-sacri- 
Ace,  even  if  we  do  not  respect  their  methods.  What  became  of  the  Indians  whom 
they  eon  verted  f  They  vanished  firom  the  planet.  Or  at  least  they  have  made  little 
or  no  contribution  to  civilization,  because  they  have  not  entered  into  the  process  of 
world  commerce.  They  held  them  up  while  they  had  them  on  their  hands,  but  they 
did  not  help  them  to  help  themselves.  A  civilization  that  will  help  people  to  help 
themselves  is  what  we  want. 

Men  are  not  saved  by  communities,  by  congregations,  by  peoples.  They  are  saved 
individually.  £ach  individual  is  a  center  of  self-activity,  to  grow  eternally  into 
the  image  of  God  and  into  the  holiness  of  God,  or  wither  and  go  the  other  way. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  business  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  minute  respecting  those  members  of  the  conference  who  had  died  during  the 
year,  presented  the  following  paper,  accompanying  it  with  a  few  remarks  in  honor 
of  those  mentioned  in  it : 

**  We,  members  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  here  record  our  profound  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  and  services  of  those  Christian  philanthropists  who  during 
the  past  year  have  been  called  from  their  work  with  us  to  the  larger  work  where- 
with God  rewards  those  of  His  children  who  have  been  faithful  in  His  service  on 
earth.  Their  presence  with  us  was  an  encouragement,  their  example  remains  as  an 
inspiration,  and  their  Tacant  places  call  us  to  greater  fidelity  and  greater  enthusi- 
asm in  the  service  which  they  have  left. 

"Prof.  Charles  C.  Painter  for  many  years  represented  at  Washin^n  the  opinions 
of  philanthropic  and  Christiau  coworkers  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and  fulfilled 
his  always  difficult  and  often  thankless  task  with  keen  vigilanee,  tireless  energy, 
good  Judgment,  and  unfailing  tact.  The  generally  cordial  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary  agencies  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  has  been  largely  due  to 
him. 

''Judge  William  Strong  brought  to  the  solution  of  our  difficult  problems  a  wide 
and  varied  legal  learning  and  a  judicial  temper  ripened  by  years  of  experience  on 
the  bench.  But,  more  than  that,  his  singular  purity  of  character  endowed  him  with 
an  illuminating  intellect,  so  that  he  enabled  us  to  see  the  eternal  principles  of  jus* 
tice  which  underlie  but  often  seem  obscured  by  le^&l  precedents.  Thus,  he  threw 
upon  the  future  a  clear  and  true,  because  divine,  light  from  the  experience  of  the 
past. 

"In  Henry  O.  Houshton's  New  England  character  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy 
became  a  principle  of  life  which  was  united  with  great  business  sagacity.  His  clear 
and  unselfish  judgment  often  guided  this  conference  to  just  and  wise  conclusions, 
and  made  him,  although  his  public  participation  in  its  deliberation  was  not  flrequent, 
one  of  our  most  trnst^  counselors. 

*' We  record,  also,  our  appreciation  of  the  services  of  three  earnest  and  efficient 
women— Mrs.  Cornelia  De  Witt  Plummer,  Mrs.  Mary  Amanda  Greene,  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Eliot  Bullard— whose  cooperation,  rendered  chiefly  in  fields  outside  this  confer- 
ence, have  contributed  more  tnan  we  realize  to  the  success  already  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  Indian  emancipation." 
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Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  as  pastor  of  Judge  Strong,  was  introdaced  by  Dr.  Gates, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  T.  S.  HAMLIN. 

It  is  a  great  pleasue  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  about  one  concerning  whom  it  is  poe- 
sible  to  speak  unreservedly,  without  fear  either  of  doing  violence  to  one's  sense  of 
exact  truthfulness  on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  saying  that  which  might 
be  pronounced  fulsome  praise.  We  are  all  interested  in  what  has  been  said  concern- 
ing Justice  Strong  as  a  member  of  this  conference,  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  and  as 
a  philanthropist  in  every  service.  No  man  can  be  all  these  apart  from  his  general 
character,  apart  from  the  totality  of  his  life.  It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  privi- 
leges to  be  intimately  associated  with  Justice  Strong  for  the  past  nine  years.  Uf  his 
legal  talents  and  attainments  others  are  more  competent  to  speak.  Of  his  great 
learning  in  other  fields,  especially  in  the  field  of  tneology,  in  which  lawyers,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  widely  enter,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Justice  Strong  was 
as  emineut  a  theologian,  though  not  so  distinguished,  as  he  was  a  jurist.  I  liave 
known  few,  even  in  that  profession  which  calls  upon  men  to  make  the  Bible  their 
constant  study,  so  familiar  not  only  with  all  its  great  principles,  but  with  all  its 
history,  and  with  its  very  language.  I  have  often  said  that  the  more  intimate  my 
knowledge  of  him  became  the  more  I  felt  that  he  was  as  nearly  flawless  as  it  is  pos* 
sible  for  a  human  being  to  become.  You  may  regard  that  as  strong  language;  bat 
I  use  it  deliberately,  and  believe  every  syllable  to  be  true.  Many  of  you  remember 
his  singularly  beautiful  face,  his  majestic  bearing,  his  most  cordial  and  hearty  man- 
ner ;  and  these  were  true  outward  indications  of  the  inner  man.  He  was  all  that  he 
looked.  A  more  humble,  more  simple-minded,  more  transparently  truthful  character 
it  would  be  impossible,  I  am  sure,  anywhere  to  find.  A  more  simple  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  a  more  profound  conviction  of  the  power  of  Christ's  grace  to 
save  the  human  soul,  whether  the  soul  of  the  savage  or  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has 
reached  the  higher  degree  of  civilization,  I  have  never  met,  and  never  expect  to  meet. 
In  every  relation  iu  life,  as  husband  and  father,  as  friend  and  neighbor,  as  officer  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  filling  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  a  great 
nation,  in  political  life,  as  a  member  of  society  at  the  National  Capital,  Justice  Strong 
stood  preeminent.  It  was  this  combination  of  splendid  characteristics,  this  group* 
ing  of  such  great  qualities,  that  made  him  here  at  this  conference,  as  it  made  him 
everywhere,  the  force  that  you  knew  him  to  be,  the  dropping  out  or  which  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  so  great  a  loss  to  us  at  the  National  Capital  and  to  the  total  force  of  Christian 
thought,  purpose,  and  action  in  this  land.  At  the  head  of  such  great  organizations 
as  the  American  Tract  Society  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  without  the 
slighest  tinge  of  sectarianism,  without  the  slightest  show  of  sectionalism.  Justice 
Strong  worked  quietly,  faithfully,  indefatigabl^,  up  almost  to  the  last  hours  of  tiiat 
unusually  long  life.  And  while  we  at  the  National  Capital  felt  that  it  was  a  hard- 
ship that  he  must  die  away  from  home,  still,  if  that  must  be  so,  I  know  of  no  place 
whence  his  spirit  might  more  fitly  take  its  flif^ht  than  from  the  summit  of  these 
mountains,  rising  majestic  from  the  surrounding  valleys,  even  as  his  character 
towered  above  the  characters  of  common  men.  He  has  gone  to  an  ampler  place  and 
a  greater  service — to  his  eternal  reward.  May  we  be  able  to  follow  him  as  he  fol- 
lowed Christ. 

The  minutes  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  were  then  unanimously  adopted.  Adjourned 
at  10,15  p.  m. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Thursday  Morning,  October  10. 

After  prayer  and  sin^ng,  the  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Qates,  wno  introduced  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the 
following  words: 

''How  the  teaching  of  our  Divine  Master  turns  on  family  life!  No  wonder  that 
those  who  have  studied  this  Indian  life  most  thoughtfully  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
feel  that,  to  begin  with,  they  must  have  homes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  n^ht,  and  to  fight  with  some  energy,  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal 
dea  and  the  setting  up  of  the  home.  The  legislation  that  was  secured  for  that  end 
has  been  tested  for  some  years.  We  were  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  it  was 
perfectly  wise.  Our  business  committee  has  deemed  it  best  to  discuss  the  severalty 
law,  what  it  has  done  for  the  Indian,  and  what  we  need  still  to  do  to  remedy  its 
defects  and  to  meet  any  evils  which  may  have  been  made  patent  by  its  operation. 

"The  committee  has  invited  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs,  Mr.  Browning,  to 
open  the  discussion.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfietction  that  Commissioner  Brown- 
ing is  with  us.'' 
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THE  OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY. 
[By  Commissioner  Browning.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  After  the  beautifal  opening  exercises 
that  we  have  had  it  is  the  more  embarrassing  to  me  to  present,  as  I  nave  been 
requested  to  do,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  becanse 
I  would  rather  present  the  brignt  side  of  things. 

Before  taking  np  that  subject  I  wish  briefly  to  make  one  or  two  explanations. 
Mr.  Smiley  has  made  an  admirable  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Pyramid  Lak^ 
and  Walker  River  Indians^  and  the  injustice  that  would  be  done  these  Indians  if 
their  present  condition  should  be  changed  by  such  legislation  as  has  been  proposed. 
I  have  taken  that  excellent  report,  and  improved  the  tone  of  my  annual  report  by 
incorporating  that  into  it.  It  appears  not  as  an  appendix,  but  as  a  quotation ;  and 
the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  it  as  showing  the  condition  of  those  Indians, 
in  case  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  revive  the  legislation  proposed. 

Mr.  Harvey,  who  presented  well  what  he  ascertained  among  the  Navajoes,  made 
some  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  field  matron  who  is  engaged  in  the  work  there. 
The  field-matron  work  has  been  appreciated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  have  insisted  upon  increased  appropriations  to  carry  on  that  work. 
Until  the  1st  of  July  we  had  the  meager  sum  of  $5,000  for  this  entire  work.  Now 
we  have  $10,000,  ana  we  are  asking  for  another  increase. 

The  expenditure  of  this  money  is  practically  supervised  by  a  good  woman  in  my 
office,  whom  many  of  you  know.  Miss  Cook;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  being  wofl 
expended  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  But  Miss  Cook  has  said  to  the  ladies 
who  are  interested  in  the  Indians,  ''Yon  should  help  our  field  matron;"  and  the 
association  of  which  Mrs.  Qninton  is  president  and  the  auxiliary  associations  and 
some  of  the  church  associations  have  neen  allowed  to  select  practically  the  women 
who  should  be  appointed  field  matrons.    Last  year  to  select  eight  field  matrons  and 

{»ay  them  their  salaries  was  all  that  we  could  do  with  the  appropriation  allowed, 
t  would  not  permit  buying  horses  and  buggies,  medicines,  and  other  things.  If  we 
had  done  that  we  could  have  had  only  three  or  four  field  matrons.  These  associa- 
tions have,  therefore,  supplied  these  things,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  work.  In  most 
instances  they  have  responded  cheerfiilly.  It  has  been  suggested  that  money  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  field  matrons  for  these  necessaries.    That  we  would 

gladly  do,  but  it  is  impossible  with  the  appropriations  we  have.  Moreover,  unless  a 
eld  matron  was  a  disbursing  officer  under  bonds,  Government  funds  could  not  be 
placed  in  her  hands  for  distribution.    That  must  be  the  work  of  the  agent. 

Coming  now  to  this  question  of  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant question,  and  one  m  which  you  are  much  interested.  While  there  are  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  consummating  what  you  expected  would  result  at  once  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  tribal  relations  and  having  the  Indians  become  citizens  and  relieved  ftrom 
agency  supervision,  there  are  no  obstacles  that  prevent  ns  from  continuing  the  work. 
T%ose  who  believed  it  could  be  accomplished  at  once  are  doubtless  disappointed. 
Some  further  legislation  is  needed,  but  the  allotments  have  gone  on.  The  reserva- 
tions must  be  gradually  broken  up  and  tribal  relations  disrupted. 

During  the  past  year  allotments  have  been  completed  among  the  Nez  Perces,  the 
Yanktons  of  South  Dakota,  the  Kickapoos  in  the  Southwest,  the  Siletz  Indians  in 
Oregon,  and  among  some  of  the  Chippewas  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  work 
of  allolanent  has  progressed  on  other  reservations. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  what  was  desired  I  will  state 
briefly.  Much  of  the  land  that  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Indians  is  not  good 
agricultural  land,  suited  for  farming  purposes.  In  the  Dakotas  it  is  good  grazing 
land,  but  not  suited  to  the  raising  of  com.  While  the  soil  would  raise  wheat  if  they 
had  rains,  yet  about  one  crop  in  three  or  four  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected ;  and 
these  Indians  must  be  made  self-supporting  by  raising  cattle.  They  are  making 
progress  in  this,  even  though  the  lancfs  have  not  been  auotted. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Riggs ;  and  that  is,  when  the  lands 
are  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  they  become  citizens,  under  the  law  the  lands  are  not 
taxable  for  twenty-five  years,  and,  while  they  are  made  citizens  and  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  courts,  with  a  right  to  sue  and  to  have  school  privileges,  these 
things  have  been  denied  them  by  their  fellow-citizens.  They  have  said,  ''We  can 
not  give  you  court  privileges  or  schooling,  for  the  reason  that  we  get  no  tax(;s  from 
you.'^  The  law  is  ample  to  protect  them  in  this  regard ;  but  it  takes  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  secure  these  rights  and  privileges,  because  public  sentiment  is  in  opposition 
to  the  law.  This  might  be  remedied  by  legislation.  Where  lands  are  allotted  to  a 
tribe  of  Indians^  and  there  are  surplus  lands  to  be  sold,  have  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  placed  m  the  treasury,  and  such  portion  of  it  taken  and  paid  to  the  munici- 
palities as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  money  that  would  have  been  raised  by  taxation. 

It  would  not  do  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  Indian.  If  you  did,  they  would  soon  lose 
their  homes.    But  with  some  degree  of  right  the  people  round  them  say,  *' We  have 
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to  establish  oar  schools  aud  to  pay  the  teachers  and  other  expenses;  and,  if  the 
Indians  are  to  come  in,  we  onght  to  get  some  assistance  in  doing  it.'' 

Now,  there  is  more  shadow  of  right  in  this,  because  a  reservation  may  cover  several 
townships  and  almost  a  coanty,  and  the  expenses  must  be  carried  on.  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  Government  from  trust  funds  or  other  funds  would  pay  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  received  from  taxation,  it  would  be  but  iust  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  would  secure  to  the  Indians  the  rights  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  supervision  of  an  aceut  over  Indians  after  they  have  received  their  allotments 
in  some  cases  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  have  supposed  that,  after  allotments 
were  made  and  the  Indians  became  citizens,  the  agents  should  be  taken  away.  But 
the  Indian  has  been  sustained  by  the  Government  until  he  is  like  a  child;  and  just 
when  he  is  being  placed  on  his  feet  as  an  independent  citizen  is  the  time  that  he  most 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  Department.  We  nave  found  that  at  such  a  time  we  need 
to  increase  the  number  of  farmers  and  assistant  farmers,  so  that  the  Indians  can  be 
helped  to  put  in  their  com,  fix  their  fences,  build  their  houses,  etc.,  and  that  this 
should  be  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer,  till  they  learn  how  to 
stand  without  assistance. 

The  leasing  question  comes  up  in  this  connection.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  law  was  changed  as  to  the  leasing  of  land ;  and  it  was  provided  that  land  might 
be  leased  through  the  Department  where  an  Indian  allottee,  because  ot  a^e,  dua- 
bility,  or  inability,  could  not  }>ersonally,  aud  with  benefit  to  himself,  cultivate  it, 
etc.  While  this  enlarges  the  class  of  allottees  who  may  lease,  the  indiscriminate  leas- 
ing  of  lands  has  not  been  permitted,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  act  providing  for  allotments :  that  is,  to  make  a  home  for  the  Indians. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  Captain  Beck  was  assigned  to  the  duties  of  agent 
for  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  he  found  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians 
had  been  leased  by  a  c<mipany  without  regard  to  the  Department,  and  that  50,000 
acres  of  very  valuable  land  had  been  secured  by  promising  to  give  the  Indians  a 
small  amount  per  acre,  and  that  this  company  sublet  it  at  $1.50  or  $2.50  an  acre  in 
some  cases,  so  that  it  was  a  ver^  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  company,  and  the 
Indians  were  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  lands.  Captain  Beck  gave  these 
men  notice  that  they  could  not  remain ;  that  the  Indians,  though  citizens,  could  not 
sell  their  land,  and  therefore  could  not  encumber  it  with  leases,  unless  those  leases 
were  made  in  the  regular  way,  under  the  agent  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. This  was  contested  by  the  company;  and  it  has  been  in  the  courts  most  of 
the  time  since,  though  the  decisions  nave  been  in  favor  of  the  Department,  and 
many  of  the  lessees  have  been  removed.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  little  while  they  will 
all  be  removed,  and  the  land  restored  to  the  Indians,  and  that,  where  leases  are 
made,  they  will  be  made  through  the  Department. 

Senator  Dawes,  who  is  the  father  of  the  severalty  act,  has  no  doubt  had  it  said  to 
him  that  the  act  has  not  worked  well,  and  that  it  is  almost  a  failure  because  of  the 
failure  of  allotments  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  It 
has  been  said  to  me  that  their  lands  were  allotted  before  the  Cheyennes  aud  Arapa- 
hoes were  prepared,  that  the  Indians  did  not  go  on  their  allotments,  and  that  they 
were  really  in  worse  condition  than  thev  were  before  allotments  were  made.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  knew  where  their  allotments  were.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  continue  issuing  them  rations,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  to 
assist  them. 

But  that  condition  is  rapidly  changing,  and  those  Indians  are  in  better  condition 
now  than  ever  before.  Captain  Woodson,  acting  agent,  has  said  to  them,  "None  of 
von  can  have  a  money  payment  unless  you  go  on  your  allotment  and  make  a  home :'' 
but  he  also  agreed  that  if  they  would  do  this  he  would  appoint  carpenters  to  help 
build  their  houses,  furnish  lumber,  help  the  farmers,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
be  independent  and  self-supporting.  This  he  has  said  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department.  He  has  done  his  work  admirably.  The  improvement  oi  the  condition 
of  these  Indians  over  what  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago  is  marked  and  very  grati- 
fying indeed.  The  Indian  now  talks  about  "my  farm'*  and  " my  house,'' and  he 
knows  where  he  lives.  The  carpenters  have  assisted  about  building  houses,  and 
orchards  are  being  put  out,  and  in  three  or  four  years  they  will  no  longer  need  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Department.  That  was  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  has  been 
the  roost  difficult  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with. 

I  will  also  say  that  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  the  amount  allotted  an 
Indian  family  makes  a  large  farm.  If  the  Indian  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren he  gets  160  acres,  which  makes  a  farm  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  white  man 
could  cultivate  himself  profitably.  The  land  being  rich,  it  was  thought  something 
should  be  done  with  it.  So  Captain  Woodson  has  arranged  it  that  the  Indian  shau 
take  one  allotment  and  arriuige  for  a  home  there.  The  rest  of  the  land  that  could 
not  be  cultivated  he  has  leaMd  to  fitfmers.  While  the  Indian  must  still  work  to 
make  a  living,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  he  will  have  a  well-improved 
£Eirm  to  live  upon.    We  have  considered  this  a  Just  thing  to  do,  and  to  that  extent 
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thoee  leasee  have  been  approved,  aad  the  work  is  going  on  in  that  way.  Where 
there  were  snrplns  lands  we  have  had  them  leased,  and  payment  has  been  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  so  that  aft^r  three  or  fonr  years  the  Indian  will  have  a  good 
home  and  no  excuse  for  not  remaining  on  his  land. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  ir.  the  way  of  having  Indians  become  independent  and 
self-supporting  is  the  advantage  that  has  been  taken  of  them  by  those  who  have 
lived  around  them  and  some  so-oalled  lawyers.  They  advised  the  Indian  when  he 
has  received  his  land  in  sevraiklty,  that  the  Department  has  no  control  of  him,  and 
that  the  agent  has  no  right  to  protect  him ;  and  they  ask  him  to  go  up  town  and 
have  a  good  time,  and  buy  his  goods  there  and  get  his  whisky  when  he  wants  it. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  legislation  that  hM  been  proposed  upon  the  subject  of 
the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians.  A  bill  which  was  passed  oy  the  House  at  its  last 
session,  but  failed  of  action  in  the  Senate,  provides  tnat  the  penal  statute  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  shall  apply  to  all  Indians,  including  mixed  bloods, 
over  whom  the  Government,  through  its  Departments,  exercises  ito  guardianship, 
etc.  Some  courts  have  held  that  an  allottee,  bein^  a  citizen,  could  i>urchase  liquor. 
This  legislation  would  prohibit  such  sales  tno  Indian  allottees.  I  thing  this  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  enacted;  and,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  I  ask  the  aid  of  this 
conference  in  recommending  it  to  Congress. 

If  it  could  be  done,  I  should  advise  that  some  legislation  be  secured  that  would  give 
the  Department  the  supervising  control  over  Indian  allottees  until  it  may  be  deter- 
mined that  they  do  not  further  need  this  supervision.  The  only  express  authority 
that  it  now  has  over  allottees  is  the  control  of  lands  and  tribal  property.  If  the 
Indian  has  personal  property,  there  is  no  one  to  protect  him.  In  some  places  the 
people  living  near  want  to  get  his  property,  and  tne  Indian  does  not  know  how  to 
secure  his  rights  in  the  courts.  Law  vers  are  often  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  someone  to  advise  him. 

These  are  the  only  obstacles  that  I  see  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  this  work,  and 
tiiey  are  being  overcome.  The  only  thing  thut  I  see  that  could  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion is  the  enactment  of  this  bill  in  regara  to  the  sale  of  whisky^  and  perhaps  some 
provision  that  would  authorize  the  Department  to  have  supervision  over  Indians, 
notwithstanding  allotments,  for  such  a  length  of  time — ^not  exceeding  three  or  four 
or  five  years — as  might  be  necessary  to  put  them  on  their  feet  and  in  such  condition 
that  each  one  can  earn  a  living. 

There  might  be  some  system  oy  which  the  Government  can  pay  to  the  States  and 
counties  the  equivalent  of  the  taxation  that  they  would  get  if^  these  lands  were  tax- 
able. I  am  not  sure  but  that  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  do.  It  would  make  these 
people  feel  that  they  were  getting  something  from  the  Indians  in  the  wa^  of  taxes, 
and  they  would  more  readily  accord  them  the  rights  of  the  courts  and  of  attending 
schools.  In  a  great  many  places  they  are  deprived  of  these  privileges  because  the 
people  will  not  give  them  to  them. 

The  allotment  law  is  not  a  failure.  The  obstacles  are  not  such  that  we  csai  not  go 
on  even  without  legislation.  We  propose  to  give  the  Indians  all  the  assistance  we 
can  in  becoming  se&suataining  citizens,  and  we  have  accomplished  it  in  some  places. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 
[By  Her.  H  B.  Frissell.] 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  land  in  severalty  for  the  Indian,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  remember  that  the  education  of  the  white  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
the  Indian.  Much  of  barbarism  remains  in  the  white  race.  Last  Sunday,  as  I  met 
our  Hampton  congregation  of  about  1,000  at  its  afternoon  service — the  negro,  the 
Indian,  and  the  white  man  together— I  told  them  that  we  had  there  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  which  confront  this  whole  country — that  of  learning  how  men  of 
different  races  can  live  together  in  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  white  people 
of  this  country  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live  with  those  of  other  races  who  have 
not  had  the  same  opportunities  that  have  been  granted  to  them.  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  Dawes  bill,  and  believe  in  urging  the  Indian  on  to  citizenship  as 
fast  as  he  can  go.  When  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro,  many  doubted  its  wisdom. 
Those  of  us  who  labor  in  the  South  feel  that  the  common  school,  now  as  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts,  would  never  have  been  possible  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  negro  was  given  the  privilege  of  votine^  and,  although  he  has  at 
times  been  deprived  of  this  privilege,  the  knowledge  on  nis  part,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  white  man,  that  he  had  the  right  to  vote,  has  made  legislation  possible  in  the 
South,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  impossible.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  Webtem  politicians  pay  more  attention  to  ihe  Indian  question  to-day  than  they 
would  do  if  it  were  not  understood  that  in  a  little  while  the  Indians  will  become 
voters. 

The  Omaha  tribe  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  land  in  severalty,  and  it  has  fre- 
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auently  been  brought  before  the  country  to  show  that  land  in  seyeralty  ia  a  failure, 
lut  I  feel  that  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  these  Indian  people  as  it  is  with  us 
in  whose  charge  they  have  been  placed.  We  have  expected  too  much  of  them.  We 
have  not  given  them  sufficient  protection  in  this  most  trying  period  of  their  history. 
The  agent,  you  will  remember,  was  taken  away  f^om  them,  and  we  all  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  that  the  agency  system  was  about  to  disappear,  for  it  collected  the 
Indians  about  a  certain  spot,  cansed  them  to  waste  mucn  of  their  time  away  ttom 
their  homes,  and  was,  in  many  ways,  most  harmful  to  them.  But  the  diffloulty  was 
that,  when  the  agent  was  taken  away,  nothing  was  eiven  in  his  stead.  The  old 
tribal  system  had  previously  been  broken  up,  and  neither  the  State  nor  the  ooanty 
extended  the  arm  of  the  law  over  these  people. 

I  remember  going  on  to  the  reservation  the  first  Fourth  of  Jul^  after  the  Dawes 
bill  was  passed,  and  meeting  some  of  the  old  chiefs.  A  flag  was  raised,  and  one  after 
another  roBe  and  spoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  land,  they  said :  ''This  is  our  country." 
We  sang  together,  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,''  and  everything  seemed  most  hopeful 
and  bright  at  that  time.  Unfortunately,  after  that  the  ladies'  association,  which  had 
started  a  hospital,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  mission  was  burned  down,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  obliged  to  give 
up  a  part  of  their  work.  So  these  poor  Indians  were  left  without  anyone  to  care  for 
them  or  advise  them.  We  thought  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  would  step  in  and 
look  after  them.  Some  of  them  nave  stepped  in,  out  not  in  a  helpful  way.  Around 
the  reservation  have  settled  men  who  call  themselves  grocers,  but  they  are  really 
liquor  sellers  and  saloon  keepers^  They  have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  work  to 
corrupt  the  Indians,  and  to  get  hold  of  their  land  as  fast  as  possible,  and  they  have 
succeeded  to  a  great  degree.  In  the  town  of  Pender,  un  a  certain  afternoon,  after 
the  Indians  had  received  some  money,  there  were  so  many  of  them  intoxicated  that 
they  had  to  be  carried  off  in  cartloads.  This  is  not  strange.  The  Indians,  by  the 
reservation  system,  have  been  made  mere  children.  They  have  looked  to  the  white 
man  for  counsel  and  help.  They  still  go  to  him.  They  go  to  these  very  men  who 
are  trying  to  corrupt  them  and  to  get  their  land.  Altogether,  there  has  come  abont 
a  condition  of  things  that  is  most  unfortunate.  Women  are  unsafe  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Dance  houses  have  increased  in  number.  But  I  think  I  see,  even  at  this  dark- 
est moment,  a  change  for  the  better,  and  I  feel  that  their  present  condition  is  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  Indians  themselves  as  it  is  our  fault.  I  wish  I  could  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Presbyterians.  The  missionary  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  is  a  good 
man,  but  he  is  able  to  do  very  little.  The  Presbjrterian  Church  should  see  that  the 
Omaha  Reservation  has  more  help  just  at  this  time  when  the  Indian  needs  help  so 
much,  especially  the  help  that  the  church  can  give. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  law  against  the  sale  of  liquor. 
The  temperance  problem  is  perhaps  just  now  the  most  important.  Unless  we  can 
give  the  Indian  strength  to  resist  the  temptation  of  liquor,  the  whole  race  will  be 
exterminated. 

As  I  went  over  to  the  Sioux  Reservation,  where  Dr.  Riggs  has  improved  the  condi* 
tion  of  things  so  much,  I  found  that  he  had  a  Justice  of  the  peace  in  his  own  school ; 
and,  although  the  Santees  had  been  going  through  the  same  transition  period  as  the 
Omahas,  it  has  been  accomplished  much  more  satisfactorily  because  of  the  influence 
which  Dr.  Riggs  and  his  helpers  have  had  upon  the  Sioux  tribe.  When  the  agent  is 
removed,  there  ought  i-o  be  some  one  appointed  in  his  place  who  shall  look  after  the 
Indians.  It  seems  to  me  strange  that  they  have  done  as  well  as  they  have,  when  we 
consider  that  they  have  been  utterly  without  law. 

THE  SBVBRALTY  LAW. 

[By  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawea.] 

The  severalty  law  was  both  a  necessity  and  an  experiment.  The  Indian  was  upon 
his  sick  bed,  and  his  friends  about  him  were  like  the  physicians  abont  the  sick  bed 
of  some  man  nigh  unto  death  whom  nothing  could  save  but  heroic  treatment ;  and 
that  might  kill  him.  He  took  the  risk  of  the  severalty  law,  and  he  has  survived  in 
spite  of  all  the  adverse  conditions  which  have  surrounded  him.  The  severalty  law 
followed  the  experiment  of  educating  the  Indian.  Congress  had  begun  the  experi- 
ment of  trying  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  to  take  money  out 
of  its  own  treasury  to  educate  the  Indian.  They  found,  however,  that  something 
more  than  mere  education  was  necessary.  The  Indian  could  not  be  civilized  or 
Christianized  by  mere  intellectual  training.  If  he  was  to  become  a  Christian,  self- 
supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  must  have  a  home.  You  may  train  him 
as  much  as  you  please.  If  he  has  no  home,  the  more  intellectual  training  you  give 
such  a  tramp,  the  worse  off  and  the  greater  nuisance  he  will  be  in  the  community. 
The  home  is  the  center  of  all  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  forces  by  which  he 
can  be  lifted  up  out  of  his  barbarism  into  self-supportin|^  Cnristian  citizenship. 
Accordingly,  this  medicine  that  was  gj^ven  him  was  the  furnishing  him  with  a  home 
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alongside  of  and  supplementanr  to  tiie  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  enlighten 
and  educate  and  tram  him  for  the  duties  and  ooligations  of  citizenship.  Bnt  it  was 
a  dangerous  experiment.  The  President  who  signed  that  bill  said  to  its  friends 
before  he  put  his  signature  to  it:  ''  This  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  I  do  not  know 
bnt  it  is  a  necessity.  I  have  my  doubts.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  try  it.  If  the 
fHends  of  the  Indian  will  stand  round  him  during  this  experimental  period,  and  hold 
np  his  hands,  and  enlighten  him  and  encourage  him,  I  will  sign  tnis  bill,  fiut  I 
propose,  at  first,  to  select  one  single  reservation  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the  best 
Kind  of  Indians;  and  I  will  try  this  experiment  on  that,  and,  as  it  shall  work,  so 
will  I  be  guided.'* 

This  was  in  March.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  meeting  of  your  conference  at  the 
Riggs  House  in  Washington  the  next  day,  and  told  you  there  what  the  President 
said,  and  I  told  yon,  by  way  of  caution  and  exhortation  to  a  greater  zeal,  what,  in 
my  opinion,  were  the  obligations  that  that  law  rolled  upon  your  shoulders  and 
required  at  your  hands.  I  went  home,  and  was  abused  by  every  friend  of  that  law 
for  decrying  it  in  the  presence  of  the  public. 

Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  law!  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  to  any  Indian, 
Ton  may  have  160  acres  of  land  for  your  homef  The  Government  shall  hold  for  you 
the  title  to  it  for  twenty-five  years.  It  will  covenant  to  hold  it  for  you  and  for  your 
nee,  and  for  nobody's  else  use,  and  no  contract  that  you  can  make,  no  tax  that  any 
locality  can  impose  upon  it,  no  lease,  mortgage,  or  lien  whatever  during  that 
twentv-five  years  shall  have  the  slightest  effect  on  it.  Is  not  that  enough!  We  all 
thought  so.  We  thought  we  had  enacted  civilization  on  to  the  Indian.  We  were 
like  file  Dutchmen  at  Manhattan  in  the  olden  time.  When  they  saw  English  war 
i^ips  sailing  np  the  bay  they  met  in  council  and  solemnly  resolved  that  the  English 
ought  to  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  conquered,  and  then  went  off  and  lighted 
their  pipes  and  folded  their  arms.  That  is  what  we  did.  Now,  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  severalty  lawf  It  has  fallen  amonff  thieves,  and  there  have  not  been 
enough  sood  Samaritans  around  to  take  care  of  It.  Why  do  I  say  that  it  has  fallen 
among  thieves  f  It  was  necessary  to  put  into  that  law  this  clause :  That,  after  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  upon  the  reservation  the  Government  is  hereby  authorized  to 
sell  what  shall  be  left  of  these  reservations.  The  men  who  buy  land  of  the  Indians, 
just  as  the  Commissioner  showed  yon,  saw  at  once  their  opportunity.  If  you  can 
get  the  Indian  set  out  in  severalty,  the  white  men  will  get  the  rest  of  it,  and  they 
will  not  have  anything  to  do  bnt  see  to  it  that  the  rest  of  it  is  the  best  part  of  the 
reservation. 

Instead  of  trpne  the  experiment  upon  one  single  reservation,  as  the  President 
supposed  it  would  he.  when  we  came  to  Washington  in  December,  seven  reservations 
were  in  process  of  being  allotted ;  and  the  poor  Indians  were  crowded  out  into  the 
poorest  part  of  the  land,  and  the  white  men  were  gathering  around  them,  as  the 
eagles  round  a  carcass,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  get  the  oest  lands.  When  the 
attention  of  the  President  was  called  to  that  fact  he  ordered  a  halt;  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  of  that  day  said.  Why,  he  supposed  that  the  object  of 
the  law  was  to  set  out  in  severalty  all  the  Indians,  and  sell  at  once  the  rest  of  their 
land.  We  have  often  heard  the  question  discussed  here.  How  soon  would  yon  abol- 
ish the  reservation!  We  had  heard  it  urged  here  that  we  should  abolish  the  reser- 
vation first  and  then  take  care  of  the  Indian  afterward.  Others  wanted  to  take  care 
of  the  Indian  first  and  abolish  the  reservation  afterward,  and  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  school  district  in  Massachusetts,  which  resolved  that  it  would  build  a  new 
schoolhouse  on  the  spot  of  the  old  one,  and  then  resolved  to  occupy  the  old  one  until 
the  new  one  was  built.  That  was  the  condition  here.  When  tnat  Administration 
passed  out  of  power  and  the  next  one  came  in,  it  was  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  that  Administration  that  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  to 
the  white  men  more  reservations  of  the  Indians  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together. 
He  sent  down  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  Wichitas,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
them ;  and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  that  they  should  give  to  the  United 
States  all  of  their  land  that  was  left  after  putting  them  out  in  severalty.  When  he 
allotted  them  in  severalty,  as  the  Commissioner  said,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
of  them  ever  saw  his  home  or  knew  what  the  word  meant.  Why  was  that  done 
there  f  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  have  been  inside  of  that  country.  I  have  heard 
the  story.  They  were  allotted  lands  which  a  great  many  of  them  never  saw ;  and 
you  could  not  find  their  allotments  to-day  without  a  surveyor,  and  they  were  blanket 
Indians  that  could  no  more  have  been  kept  in  a  solitary  home  than  you  could  keep 
the  eagles  of  the  air  without  a  cage. 

How  did  he  do  itf  He  gave  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, I  have  heard,  for  what  was  left;  and  he  distributed  it  per  capita  among  them, 
and  now  the  Administration  which  succeeded  him  has  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of 
talking  out  of  the  Treasury  a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  them  from  starving.  That 
is  th   way  the  thieves  ffot  boM  of  this  law. 

Now,  take  these  Omahas.    How  much  rosy  expectation  there  was  in  this  assembly, 
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and  aU^aronndy  fV'oiii  the  prospect  of  tha  Omahas  having  land  allotted  to  tham! 
And  the  allotments  were  made  with  so  raaeh  skill  and  praence  and  work  by  Miss 
Fleteher.  When  it  was  done,  we  turned  oor  backs  npon  then.  Thej  had  50,000 
acres  of  spare  land.  They  had  180,000  in  the  treasury,  paying  6  per  eent  interest, 
and  we  went  off  and  left  them;  and  the  white  people  boilt  a  Itttle  town  oo  tbe 
edge  of  their  reservation,  so  as  to  have  the  advantages  of  trade  with  these  men. 
Then  a  company  was  formed  to  take  leases  of  their  land  whieh  was  allotted  them 
for  homes.  Why,  an  allottee  has  not  any  title  in  his  land — not  a  particle.  The 
United  States  is  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  United  States  covenants  to  keep 
that  land  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit.  You  do  not  want  to  give  him  any  courts  to 
enforce  his  rights.  You  want  to  make  the  United  States  do  its  dnty.  He  could  not 
sue  a  man  for  taking  poeeession  of  hia  land,  because  he  does  not  own  his  land.  It  is 
the  United  States  land,  and  the  United  States  is  bonnd,  by  a  solemn  covenant,  to 
keep  it  for  his  sole  nse.  If  the  United  States  will  do  its  duty  in  the  courts  of  the 
districts  of  Nebraska,  they  will  put  every  one  of  those  intruders  off  from  that  land, 
and  put  these  meu  back  in  possession  of  it.  That  is  what  they  must  do.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  from  beginning  to  end.  I  am  not  criti- 
cising Government  officials.  I  think  there  has  been  more  fault  in  that  Administra- 
tion with  which  I  have  more  affinity  than  I  have  with  this,  and  I  am  glad  to  bear 
such  encouraging  things  from  this  Admtnistration.  I  believe  it  is  honestly  tryinc 
to  get  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  departed.  It  shonla 
have  held  to  the  idea  that  the  severalty  act  was  onlv  an  open  door  to  make  a  home, 
and  that  the  home  was  to  be  built  thereafter,  and  by  the  same  processes  by  which 
vou  are  educating  the  Indians,  aad  with  the  same  care  and  solicitude:  that  he  ^ould 
be  followed  hoar  by  hour  until  the  time  of  his  probation,  as  specified  in  the  allot- 
ment bill,  shall  have  expired,  and  then  pray,  as  well  you  may,  that  he  will  not  fall 
after  that.  You  will  have  just  as  much  as  you  can  do  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Why,  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  probation  for  the  Omahas  are  already 
passed,  and  to-day  they  are  in  a  worse  oondition  than  they  were  when  they  were 
allotted.  You  may  say  what  yon  please  about  it.  I  have  been  there.  The  poor 
fellows  have  lost  their  land  to  these  land  grabbers,  who  have  paid  tJiem  only  just 
enough  to  supply  tiiem  with  whisky,  and  that  is  all  they  get  for  it.  They  know  no 
more  about  the  duties  and  obligations  and  work  of  a  civilised  eitisen  to-day  than 
they  did  when  they  began.  Bnt  a  few  years  ago  l^ere  came  to  Washington  a  dele- 
gation of  ten,  headed  by  one  Daniel  Webster,  and  they  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  asked  it  to  undo  this  act;  and  I  asked  Daniel  Webster,  the  chair- 
man of  that  delegation,  what  in  the  world  he  meant.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  no  desire 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  home  and  live  in  the  ways  of  whito 
men.  ^'Oh,  well.''  he  said,  ''it  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  a  great  deal- 
easier  for  ti^e  United  States  to  take  care  of  them  than  it  was  for  them  to  take  eare 
of  themselves;''  and  so  he  begged  ns  to  undo  it.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  foel 
an  obligation  to  do  something  to  civilize  and  christianiie  the  Indian  nave  done  their 
dnty  toward  these  people! 

Now,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  severalty  law.  One  we  have  talked  of  a  good 
deal  here.  Take  that  eounty  of  Nebraska  in  which  this  reservation  is  situated. 
The  Omaha  Reservation  oonstitntee  a  county  by  iiaelf  in  Nebraska.  It  is  all  peopled 
by  Indians.  Under  the  several^  law  the  whole  county  is  exempt  ftom  taxation, 
and  yet  the  Stato  of  Nebraska  is  obliged  to  bnild  their  roads,  their  schoolhonses, 
their  court-houses,  and  support  tiieir  courts.  Not  a  dcdlar  can  be  got  out  of  the 
real  estate  there.  If  they  can  eatoh  an  allottee  with  a  pony,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  they  will  tax  him  for  it  a  great  deal  more  than  the  pony  is  worth.  That  is  the 
condition  of  things.  It  can  not  exist  long.  You  can  not  expect  that  Nebraska  will 
have  anything  bnt  a  cold  shoulder  for  such  a  condition  of  things.  That  was  not 
foreseen  in  the  sevwalty  law,  beeanse  the  severalty  law  treated  of  individuals,  and 
expected  to  take  land  here  and  there  only  as  fast  as  they  turned  out  to  be  competont 
men,  and  to  put  them  in  allotments.  They  never  anticipated  taking  a  whole  county, 
and  spreading  over  it  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  all  these  expendi- 
tures. Sometning  must  be  done  to  remedy  that  evil  or  the  allottee  in  the  Stato  will 
never  receive  anything  but  unfriendly  legislation.  Either  the  United  Stotes  must 
take  out  of  its  Treasury  an  equivalent  in  lieu  of  this  taxation  or  the  funds  that 
the  tribes  have  in  the  Treasury  must  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  I  believe  that  the 
Omahas  had  $90,000.  They  came  up  to  Congress  after  they  had  been  permitted  to 
lease  their  lands  and  made  such  a  presentation  of  their  destitute  condition  that 
Congress  gave  them  per  capita  one-half  of  that  sum  and  promised  them  the  next 
year  the  other  half. 

Now.  there  are  a  good  many  ways  to  relieve  this  severalty  law  of  this  burden. 
Take  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapsihoes  and  Wichitas.  Instead  of  distributing  $1,500,000 
among  them,  suppose  that  money  had  been  put  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  income  used  tor  the  civilization  of  those  Indians.  Would  it  not  have  been  far 
better  for  themf  But  the  policy  of  that  Administration  that  was  to  glory  in  having 
stripped  the  Indians  of  more  of  their  heritage  than  any  other  Administration  was  to 
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make  ooncraots  Mia  dtvide  the  purchase  money  per  capita.  You  can  huy  all  lands 
jai  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  if  you  will  distrihute  per  capita  the  money  con* 
•ideralion.  Within  the  last  few  years  $18^000^000  has  been  voted  out  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Fire  Civilised  Tribes,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  distributed  -per  capita  among 
the  five  nati<ni8)  for  land,  by  the  United  States.  I  have  myself  written  into  appro- 
priation bills  much  of  this  large  sum.  and  they  are  poorer  to-day  than  they  were 
Defore  the  money  was  distribute. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  phase  of  this  question 
that  has  been  touched  upon  seems  full  of  insurmountable  difficulties.  Perhaps  no 
man  in  the  country  feels  it  more  than  I  do,  stationed  as  I  am  at  Carlisle,  and  dealing 
with  children  from  more  than  fifty  tribes.  I  realise  what  is  going  on  in  the  fullest 
sense.  To  me  the  Indian  question  does  not  center  in  lands  in  severalty.  It  does  not 
center  in  any  of  the  other  phases  that  have  been  discussed  here.  It  is  a  question  of 
individnalizini^,  of  getting  the  Indian  to  stand  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  a  Department  whose  particular 
quality  is  a  perpetuation  of  itself.  I  feel  that  tne  Indian  can  be  made  just  as  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  his  individual  afiairs  as  the  rest  of  us.  You  do  not  need  any 
Department  to  look  after  Dr.  Eastman  or  Dr.  Monteauma  or  Mr.  Marsden.  They  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  I  ask  you  to  ]K)int  out  to  me  a  single  Indian  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  has  been  made  capable  as  these  men  are 
by  any  of  tne  methods  that  we  are  dealing  with  here.  I  mean  outside  of  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  and  some  of  t^e  other  training  schools,  so  called. 

We  have  not  got  at  the  life  and  the  purpose  and  the  necessity  of  the  situation  at 
all.  You  hang  160  acres  on  the  Sioux  Reservation  about  the  neck  of  Dr.  £astmau 
and  tell  him  he  must  stay  in  the  mass  of  ignorance  that  he  has  described,  and  he 
would  become  just  what  he  says  you  or  any  white  man  would  become  if  surrounded 
by  those  conditions  for  three  years.  I  have  demanded  fVom  the  start  an  opportunity 
for  these  men  to  get  out  and  find  out  what  citisensfaip  was  by  association  with  cit- 
izens. But  no;  the  Department  will  not  be  perpetuated  if. you  do  that.  And  so  we 
have  gone  on  in  the  same  old  lines. 

Senator  Dawes  has  been  showing  us  that  the  civilized  tribes — civilized !  what  a  lot 
they  are! — have  more  crime  than  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
population — more  vileness;  and  they  want  to  perpetuate  that  vileness,  and  all  they 
want  is  more  money  to  do  it. 

I  said  years  ago  uiat  land  was  a  small  part  of  the  question.  I  never  owned  an 
acre  of  land,  and  never  expect  to;  and  if  it  costs  other  neople  as  much  trouble  as  it 
does  these  Indians,  I  think  it  a  dreadful  curse.  It  is  a  dreadful  curse,  and  the  more 
money  you  pour  into  these  reservations  the  worse  they  are  for  it.  We  have  pictures 
presented  here  that  are  not  true. 

Last  fall  $50,000  was  distributed  among  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes;  and  it 
was  contrived  that  it  should  be  disbursed  at  a  particular  time,  when  tnere  was  to  be 
a  county  fair.  It  was  advertised  all  over  the  surrounding  country  that  the  Indians 
were  to  be  there.  There  were  to  be  horse  races,  in  whicn  they  were  to  take  part. 
The  $50,000  was  paid  out  in  checks — ^no  check  upon  letting  it  go  for  bad  uses.  There 
were  four  or  five  banks  in  Reno  that  would  cash  them.  Gkunblers  and  the  vilest  men 
to  be  found  in  that  vile  reg^ion  were  there  in  multitude.  My  own  boys  and  girls 
were  there.  I  have  talked  with  them  about  it.  I  know  the  Indians  were  brought 
together  fh>m  100  miles  away  and  were  kept  there  a  week.  They  abandoned  their 
farms,  and  brought  their  ponies,  dogs,  and  tepees,  received  and  squandered  their 
money,  and  got  nothing  but  harm  f^om  it.  It  is  so  always.  Giving  them  money  in 
this  way  enriches  the  neighboring  white  man  and  destroys  the  Indian.  What  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  make  capable  individual  men  out  of  them — ^men  who  will  stand 
up,  contend,  and  compete  like  other  men;  and  we  can  only  do  this  by  getting  them 
out  among  the  men  we  desire  them  to  imitate. 

• 

Rev.  A.  L.  RiGGS.  Senator  Dawes  has  shown  clearly  that  the  severalty  act  was 
an  opportunity  simply,  but  we  have  not  improved  the  opportunity.  The  only  unques- 
tioned right  which  an  Indian  has  to-dav — that  is,  barring  minor  matters — is  the  right 
to  be  hanged.  But  the  protection  of  the  home — that  law  which  develops  the  life  of  % 
man — is  generally  lacking.  The  experiment  with  the  Omahas  has  been  spoken  of  by 
several,  and  it  is  certainly  a  case  in  point;  and,  being  neighbor  to  them,  I  can  testify 
to  tbe  truth  of  what  has  been  said  in  that  regard.  There  is  a  state  of  chaos  there. 
There  is  an  utter  lack  of  law ;  of  all  things  that  make  home  and  life  desirable.  The 
causes  that  have  worked  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
There  have  never  been  any  courts  established  having  jurisdiction  over  those  people. 
There  were  some  officers  elected,  but  they  never  qualified.  One  difficulty  has  been 
the  lack  of  means  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  courts  could  be  met.  Most  of  all, 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  that  sympathetic  advice  and  continued  counsel  and' leading 
by  which  they  might  have  been  brought  into  other  relations  with  citizen  life.  The 
very  first  step  was  a  grave  one— the  Uovemment  abandoned  them. 
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I  am  glad  that  I  can  speak  abont  another  field.  The  same  operation  hegan  in  abont 
the  same  time  at  Santee,  and  we  tried  to  go-at  it  in  a  different  way.  We  tried  to 
prepare  the  Indians  for  t^eir  new  responsibilities  by  inBtmction,  and  to  bring  the 
neighboring  commuDity  into  sympathy  with  this  new  order  of  things.  Then  we  saw 
to  the  locfd  organization  of  the  local  justice  courts  at  our  agenc^r,  in  order  to  meet  a 
point  which  has  been  spoken  of  here — the  lack  of  means  by  which  these  legal  proc- 
esses could  be  carried  out.  We  organized  a  committee  of  Justice  to  look  into  the 
cases  that  needed  attention,  that  we  might  find  out  their  rights  in  the  courts  of  the 
country,  and  we  were  assessed  to  meet  the  expense  of  these  efforts.  So  we  have 
measurably  succeeded ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  very  good  prospect  that, 
if  the  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  that  line,  we  shall  be  able  to  report  complete  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  bringing  the  Indians  into  proper  civil  relations.  Our  experience  there 
gives  us  the  right  to  say  what  is  necessary  as  a  practical  measure.  One  thing  is 
necessary :  A  Government  representative  on  the  ground,  who  should  be  an  i^ent. 
Let  us  abolish  the  Indian  agent  entirely,  and  have  a  promoter  of  Justice — an  agent  of 
civilization.  His  business  should  be  to  establish  these  people  under  law,  to  lead 
them  into  the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  whereas  the  perpetuation  of  the  old 
agency  would  only  defeat  our  efforts  in  that  line.  It  takes  about  six  months  to  con- 
vert an  Indian  agent  and  make  him  understand  what  he  can  and  what  he  can  not 
do.  It  would  be  better  if  he  came  with  fuller  instructions  from  the  Department,  so 
that  he  might  understand  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  these  people  into  possession  of 
their  rights.  I  believe  there  is  ground  for  hope;  but  we  must  have  good,  practical, 
common  sense,  and  things  must  be  done  step  by  step.  If  we  are  only  patient,  much 
can  be  accomplished. 

President  Mrsbrvb.  We  ought  to  heartily  commend  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Office  for  the  stand  it  has  taken  in  regard  to  whisky.  If  I  were  asked  what,  from 
my  observation,  I  regard  as  the  greatest  single  curse  of  the  Indians,  I  should  say  the 
com-iuice  of  the  western  States  and  the  moonshiners'  "mountain  dew"  of  the 
CaroUnas. 

I  was  gratified  last  night  to  hear  what  Dr.  Hailmann  had  to  say  about  the  desire 
for  electricity  for  Indian  schools.  During  the  four  years  I  was  in  charge  at  Haskell 
Institute  I  was  amused  at  the  way  the  recommendation  for  electric  lighting  was  met. 

Dr.  Hailmann  also  referred  to  the  need  of  helping  the  returned  students  on  the 
reservations.  There  is  a  league  in  existence  with  that  for  its  object.  Dr.  Abbott  is 
the  president,  Miss  Sparhawk  is  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Fiske  is  the  treasurer.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  help  the  returned  studente  can  do  it  through  this  Industrial  Leaji^e. 

I  wa«  pleased  at  the  reference  of  Dr.  Jackson  te  the  use  of  the  word  **  native  ** 
instead  of  Indian,  in  Alaska.  Some  one  said  te  me  that  it  was  a  beautiful  conceit, 
when  Commissioner  Morgan  onoe  said  that  Indian  nature  was  human  nature  bound 
in  red.  There  is  no  conceit  or  fancy  about  it.  It  is  true.  I  am  getting  tired  of 
hearing  abont  the  Indian  problem  and  the  negro  problem.  Let  us  come  down  to  the 
homely  term  of  the  problem  of  humanity ;  for  that  is  what  it  is— the  great  broad 
problem  of  humanity. 

Senator  Dawes,  in  his  excellent  address,  said  that  many  of  the  Indians  do  not 
know  where  their  allotments  are.  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  Indian  agent  at  Okla- 
homa a  short  time  ago,  after  the  allotting  was  completed.  The  agent  had  a  plan 
spread  on  the  toble,  and  he  was  trying  te  show  White  Antelope  where  Ills  location 
was.  When  you  find  a  white  man  or  an  agent  finding  fault  with  an  allotting  agent, 
you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  have  a  pretty  good  allotting  agent.  The  {Plotting 
agent  here  had  acted  wisely.  The  people  found  »ult  with  him  that  the  Indians  were 
getting  the  best  lands.    That  was  reversing  the  ordinary  method. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  present  superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  which  I 
would  like  te  read : 

Habkbll  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans., 

September  Sd,  1895, 
Hon.  C.  F.  Mrservb, 

President  Shaw  University ^  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meser ve  :  You  no  doubt  remember  that  I  made  a  trip  through  that 
country  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  returned  to  Haskell  very  much  discourag^.  My 
trip  this  fall  was  over  the  same  territory  and  among  the  same  people,  but  the  con- 
trast was  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  either  the  country  or  the  people  to  be 
the  same.  By  way  of  contrast,  I  will  ^ive  a  general  description  of  the  two  trips, 
and  then  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  year's  trip. 

In  1891  I  found  nearly  all  the  members  of  both  tribes  camped  in  a  place  about  5 
miles  from  the  agency,  engaged  in  the  ghost  dance.  This  fall  I  found  tnem  living  in 
small  camps  of  two  to  ten  families  each,  near  their  allotments,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  nearly  all  engaged  in  making  hay.  In  1891  nearly  all  wore  the  blanket  or 
ghostly  sheet.  In  1895  nearly  all  of  the  old  people  and  all,  with  two  exceptions,  of 
the  returned  studente  whom  I  visited  wore  citizens'  clothes.    The  two  were  ashamed 
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when  oanght  dressed  in  blankets,  and  immediatelv  disappeared,  to  return  soon, 
dressed  iu  neat  black  clothing.  In  1891  the  drift  of  the  conversation  among  these 
tribes  was,  ''What  next  will  the  Government  do  for  nsf ''  In  1895  the  conversation 
was  about  "my  allotment/'  ''my  farm/'  And  so  I  might  go  on  making  contrasts, 
but  I  think  yon  will  be  more  interested  in  learning  about  my  trip  in  detail. 

I  attended  the  Indian  Workers'  Convention  at  £1  Reno,  and  met  while  there  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  given  positions  in  the  service, 
and  are  succeeding  admirably. 

Among  those  met  were  Philip  Cook,  Deforest  Antelope,  and  James  Hamilton,  former 
students  of  Haskell  Institute,  and  Paul  Good  Bear  and  Mr.  Cornelius,  of  Carlisle,  all 
employed  at  the  Cheyenne  school.  After  the  convention  closed,  I  visited  Captain 
Woodson,  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoee,  and  made 
arrangements  for  an  extended  trip. 

Captain  Woodson  informed  me  that  since  the  Indians  had  taken  their  land  in  sever- 
alty it  had  been  his  foremost  thought  and  his  greatest  e£fort  to  get  them  to  live  on 
their  allotments. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  old  custom  of  having  them  go  to  the  agency  every 
two  weeks  to  get  their  rations  had  to  be  broken  up,  as  that  kept  them  on  the  road  a 
great  portion  of  the  time,  and  prevented  them  from  doing  any  work  on  their  farms, 
if  they  wished  to.  Therefore  issue  stations  have  been  established  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  thus  enabling  them  to  get  their  rations  nearer  home,  and  leav- 
ing time  for  them  to  do  some  work  on  their  farms. 

This  having  been  accomplished  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  one  to  teach 
the  Indians  how  to  farm.  Therefore  the  country  was  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
and  a  white  farmer  and  an  Indian  assistant  appointed  for  each  district. 

These  district  farmers  and  assistants  are  expected  to  teach  the  Indians  of  their 
respective  districts  how  to  farm,  and  assist  them  in  every  possible  way  in  improving 
their  farms. 

Having  gotten  this  information  from  the  agent,  I  started  on  my  way  to  the  differ- 
ent districts,  visiting  first  the  Indians  along  the  south  Canadian.  As  before  stated, 
I  found  these  Indians  very  much  scattered,  a  great  many  of  them  living  on  their 
allotments,  others  living  in  small  camps  near  their  allotments. 

For  instance,  four  families  were  quite  often  found  camped  together  on  the  adjoin- 
ing comers  of  their  land.  A  great  deal  of  hay  was  being  harvested,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  able-bodied  Indians  were  assisting  in  some  wa^. 

We  next  visited  the  Soger  Colony  Indians.  We  first  went  to  the  Seger  School, 
where  we  found  Mr.  Seger  as  busy  as  ever  sacrificing  for  the  poor  Lo.  This  school 
is  very  popnlar  among  the  Indians,  and  the  building  which  is  just  erected  is  in  great 
demand.  When  I  visited  Seger  Colony  in  1891  Mr.  Seger  was  just  completing  the 
plans  for  the  buildings  now  in  use;  and  although  it  has  been  bnt  four  years  a  very 
great  change  has  taken  place. 

At  that  time  yon  might  visit  the  camps  and  be  among  the  Indians  for  days  and 
hear  but  few  words  of  English  except  firom  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  away  from 
the  reservation  to  attend  school,  and  even  they  were  afraid  to  speak  English  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  friends.  My  experience  was  entirely  different  this 
year.  I  did  not  visit  a  single  camp  in  which  I  could  not  find  a  great  many  children 
who  could  and  would  talk  pretty  good  English ;  and  the  parents  and  friends  seemed 
to  be  proud  of  the  boys  and  g^ls  who  could  talk  to  me  and  then  tell  what  I  had  said. 
Even  old  Chief  Big  Jake,  the  most  nonprogressive  Indian  among  the  Cheyennes  said, 
"  My  children  talk  white  man  heap  good."  The  school  right  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe 
is  an  object  lesson,  and  as  the  children  attend  and  learn  to  speak  English  and  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work,  public  sentiment  in  the  tribe  changes. 

Of  course,  this  Uttle  reservation  school  can  give  the  children  only  a  start  on  the 
road  to  civilization  and  citizenship,  and  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  force  must  be 
applied  bv  the  nonreservation  school  and  its  auxiliaries — intelligent^  Christian  peo- 
ple, the  church,  the  school,  and  all  of  those  civilizing  influences  which  are  found  in 
a  community  like  that  in  which  the  nonreservation  schools  are  situated — but,  cer- 
tainly, Seger  School  has  done  very  much  in  four  years  in  the  way  of  educating  the 
Indians  to  appreciate  education. 

Mr.  Seger  and  I  visited  nearly  all  of  the  families  in  that  section  of  the  conntnr, 
and  found  the  majorit^r  of  them  on  or  near  their  allotments  doing  considerable  work. 

While  on  this  trip  with  Mr.  Seger  we  visited  the  most  interesting  Indian  family 
that  I  ever  met.  When  we  drove  into  the  camp  Prairie  Chief,  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, came  out  to  greet  us,  and  was  followed  by  the  members  of  his  family,  the  wife 
and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  dressed  in  the  camp  garment,  to  be  sure,  but 
were  absolutely  clean. 

Everything  about  the  camp  was  clean  and  tidj,  and,  although  I  was  a  stranger,  I 
was  as  warmly  welcomed  as  I  ever  was  bv  a  white  family.  The  father  and  mother 
were  unable  to  speak  English,  bnt  the  girls  talked  for  them,  and  we  were  soon  having 
,a  pleasant  conversation.    Prairie  Chief  told  me  that  he  had  planted  and  cultivated 
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35  acres  of  com,  had  harvested  10  acres  of  wUeat^  and  was  now  makiiig  hay,  aod 
that  he  had  not  made  his  women  do  the  work,  either.  He  seemed  very  proud  of 
having  done  so  much,  and  prouder  still  that  he  had  not  made  his  wife  and  children 
help.  Mr.  Seger  told  me  a  very  interesting  incident  about  Prairie  Chief  which  illus- 
trates how  their  ideas  in  regard  to  marriage  are  changing.  Mr.  Se^ er  had  talked 
with  Prairie  Chief  concerning  the  marriage  of  his  daughters^  and  adviaed  him  to  let 
the  girls  choose  their  own  husoands,  and  then  to  he  married  like  white  ladies.  Mean- 
whUe  a  buck  came  along  and  offered  Prairie  Chief  a  good  team  of  mules,  worth 
about  $200,  and  a  team  of  horses,  worth  about  as  much,  for  one  of  his  daughters. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  great  temptation  fof  Prairie  Chie(  and  he  went  to  his  Indian 
friends  for  advice.  They  immediately  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer.  Prairie 
Chief  almost  yielded;  but,  he  said,  ^*  Every  time  he  was  about  to  say  yes  he  imagined 
he  could  see  Mr.  Seger  peeping  over  a  hill  at  him,  and  saying  no.'' 

Finally  he  decided  he  would  not  sell  his  daughters  for  any  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  said,  ''My  daughter  he  choose  own  man,  and  be  happy.'' 

f  could  write  a  great  deal  of  interest  about  this  family,  but  want  to  take  you 
hurriedly  over  the  remainder  of  my  trip. 

I  next  visited  what  is  known  as  the  Red  Moon  Indian  band,  which  is  located  about 
110  miles  from  the  agency. 

Red  Moon  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cheyennes  when  they  went  on  the  war 
path  the  last  time  through  Kansas.  There  are  about  185  Indians  in  this  band ;  and 
they  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  wildest,  most  uncivilized  band  of  the  Cheyennes, 
and  until  a  few  years  ago  have  not  done  any  work  that  amounted  to  anything  at  all. 
A  farmer  has  been  sent  to  teach  them.  An  issue  station  and  a  blacksmith  shop 
have  been  estahlished  in  their  district.  This  vear  they  have  raised  about  350  acres 
of  corn,  have  harvested  considerable  wheat,  nave  broken,  on  the  average,  2^  acres 
apiece  of  new  land,  and  made  several  hundred  tons  of  hay. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  district,  but  during  several  months  last  year  a  day  school 
was  established,  and  was  conducted  in  a  tent  or  lodge;  and  the  children  attended 
quite  regularly. 

Captain  Woodson  hopes  he  may  get  an  appropriation  during  the  jeax  for  a  school 
bnilding  for  the  people.  There  are  only  two  cnildren  in  the  band  that  have  ever 
attended  school.  Of  course  these  people  cling  to  many  of  their  barbarous  easterns, 
such  as  the  sun  dance;  but  the  progress  made  by  them  in  the  last  four  years  has 
been  wonderful. 

Even  among  these,  the  most  nonprogressive  band  of  Cheyennes,  as  I  suppose,  I 
saw  but  very  few  blankets  being  worn. 

I  also  visited  the  Watonga  issue  station  and  the  Indians  in  that  district.  At  this 
place  I  found  two  of  the  Haskell  Institute  students  employed  and  giving  good  satis- 
faction. Peter  Antoine  is  the  blacksmith,  and  John  D.  Miles  the  assistiuit  farmer. 
Mr.  Coleman,  the  farmer,  says  Peter  is  a  better  smith  than  nine  out  ot  ten  white 
men,  and  is  a  better  man  than  the  tenth  white  man.  Therefore  he  does  not  want 
any  change. 

I  found  Chief  White  Antelope,  the  father  of  Deforest  and  Fenton  Antelope,  in  this 
district;  and  I  do  not  believe  tnere  ever  was  a  father  who  was  prouder  of  his  son  than 
he  is  of  Deforest,  who  graduated  at  Haskell  Institute  last  June.  As  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  Deforest  is  employed  at  the  Cheyenne  school.  White  Ante- 
lope shows  his  appreciation  of  school  opportunities  by  taking  his  daughter  to  the 
public  school  in  Watonga. 

He  took  her  almost  every  day  last  winter,  and  says  he  will  do  so  again  this  year. 
He  lives  about  3  miles  from  the  school,  and  has  to  cross  the  river  every  day ;  but 
those  who  live  near  him  say  he  scarcely  ever  allows  his  daughter  to  lose  a  day  of 
school,  no  matter  how  stormy  the  weather  may  be.  I  visited  the  King  Fisher 
Indians,  and  among  them  found  Moore  Van  Horn  and  his  two  brothers.  Max  and 
John,  ail  working  in  the  hay  field,  cutting,  hauling,  and  stacking  hay,  as  would 
white  boys. 

One  of  the  improvements  I  noted  in  the  administration  of  affairs  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  the  mode  of  issuing  beef.  The  cattle  are  now  taken  to  the  issue  station 
to  be  butchered  in  the  corral  instead  of  turning  them  loose  to  be  shot  down  like 
wild  buffalo. 

Then,  again,  the  Indians  go  to  the  issue  station,  which  is  located  in  their  districts, 
get  their  rations,  and  returu  to  their  homes.  They  do  not  spend  their  time  as  they 
used  to  in  loun^ng  around  the  agency,  waiting  for  ration  day,  and  then  dancing 
until  the  rations  are  eaten.    The  dance  is  disappearing  rapidly. 

It  is  never  or  seldom  engaged  in  without  the  consent  of  the  agent.  The  Indians 
being  so  scattered,  and  being  under  immediate  control  of  the  mstrict  farmers,  the 
dance  Question  is  comparatively  easily  controlled.  The  ghost-dance  is  never  allowed  $ 
and  only  in  rare  cases,  in  the  outlying  districts  and  among  the  wilder  bands,  do  they 
engage  m  anything  but  some  religious  dance.  The  whole  trip  was  one  of  encourage* 
ment  for  me,  especially  so  as  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  to  the  inflnencQ 
of  the  returned  students. 
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The  old  Indians  seem  to  be  losing  their  grip  very  fast,  and  the  educated  yonng 
people  are  assni&ing  control.  As  tnet  settle  on  their  allotments,  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  yonng  x>eople,  while  in  school,  is  in  demand ;  and  the  old  people  recog- 
nise the  Talne  of  ednoation. 

Ci^tain  Woodson  is  doing  a  great  service  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by 
oompeUing  them,  as  ^r  as  possible,  to  live  on  their  allotments.  I  think  it  is  time 
now  for  tM  individual  Indians  to  be  eiven  their  money  for  the  improvement  of  their 
homes.  Of  course,  the  money  shonld  be  expended  according  to  instruction  given  by 
proper  authority ,  and  only  for  the  improvement  of  the  homes;  bnt  it  seems  to  me 
that,  were  this  done  carefully,  the  influence  of  a  few  well-improved  homes  would  be 
very  great.  This  letter  is  being  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  commercial  class,  the  new 
department  organised  this  year.  The  department  gives  promise  of  being  a  popular 
one,  and  very  important  as  a  means  of  iitting  yonn^  men  and  women  for  future  use- 
fulusss  in  the  world.  We  have  21  taking  typewriting,  13  shorthand,  and  10  the  full 
commercial  course.  Our  normal  students  are  doing  splendid  work,  and  will,  I 
believe,  when  they  have  completed  the  course,  be  a  credit  to  the  Indian  service  as 
teachers.  Rose  Dougherty  entered  the  normal  class  to-day. 
Wishing  you  a  pleasant  year's  work,  I  remain,  sincerely, 

H.  B.  Peairs. 

LAW   FOR  THK   INDIAN. 
[By  Br.  Anatin  Abbott.] 

I  take  it  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  affairs  is  to  be 
not  d iscouraged.  Tou  are  undertaking  to  do  in  twenty-five  years — I  mi|;ht  almost  say 
in  the  period  necessary  to  make  the  allotments — that  which  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind heretofore  has  always  taken  not  only  generations,  but  centuries. 

The  genesis  of  law  has  always  been  a  slow,  painful,  and  disheartening  process,  a 
burden  to  the  souls  who  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  it.  Let  me  illustrate  a 
moment.  Moses  undertook  the  genesis  of  law  among  the  Hebrew  people.  He  had 
no  army,  no  police  force,  no  treasury,  no  resources  whatever  except  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  his  character  and  the  divine  guidance  vouchsafed  to  him  to  meet  the  natural 
?a8sion8  and  vengeftQness  of  the  people  whom  he  was  to  govern.  * '  Surely,"  said  the 
salmist,  ''the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee;  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain."  The  old  form  of  Justice  was  not  merely  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  When  the  natural  desire  for  revenue  had  sway,  maiming  was  the 
punishment  for  insult,  death  the  punishment  for  maiming,  and  the  murder  of  the 
family  was  the  punishment  for  taking  the  life  of  one  person.  It  took  at  least  four 
hundred  years,  according  to  the  record  of  that  people,  before  they  reached  the  time 
when  David  came  to  the  throne  and  declared  for  good  government.  The  genesis  of 
law  is  a  slow  and  painful  process. 

Roman  law  took  still  longer  to  get  upon  its  feet  in  the  world.  AVhan  Rome  held 
military  power  over  the  world,  it  took  four  hundred  vears  to  bring  the  barbarians 
that  were  under  the  military  power  of  Rome  into  a  life  under  the  regulations  of  law. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  law  the  genesis  was  equally  slow  and  painful.  A 
thousand  years  ago,  or  about  that  time,  private  war  was  lawful  in  England.  What 
does  that  mean  f  It  means  what  public  war  means  between  nations.  If  an  individual 
had  something  which  another  coveted,  it  was  lawful  to  take  it  from  him.  If  there 
were  a  feud,  it  was  lawful  for  either  to  take  the  life  of  his  enem^.  The  beginning 
of  regnlatea  life  in  England  was  so  feeble  that  we  first  recognize  it  when  in  971  the 
king  ventured  to  say,  in  substance:  In  my  palace  there  shall  be  no  private  war.  If 
yon  want  to  assail  your  enemy,  if  one  of  my  dukes  wants  to  kill  his  rival,  he  must 
not  do  it  in  the  palace.  He  must  go  outside.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
peace.  A  few  generations  went  on,  and  the  king's  peace  was  by  slow  degrees 
extended.  In  901  we  find  it  was  proclaimed  that  every  man's  house  was  his  castle, 
and  private  war  upon  a  man  in  his  own  dwelling  became  unlawful.  Afterwards,  in 
979,  it  was  extended  to  the  churches ;  but  it  took  generations  more  before  the  rule 
could  be  effectively  established  that  there  should  be  peace  in  such  spots,  and  that 
hostilities  and  robbery  and  murder  must  be  committed  elsewhere  than  in  those 
places.  Then  robbery  on  the  highways  was  forbidden.  Men  might  steal,  rob,  and 
murder,  but  on  the  king's  highway  the  king's  peace  had  been  declared;  and,  while 
it  was  still  not  illegal  to  rob  and  murder  in  open  fields  or  in  the  byways,  hostilities 
could  not  lawfully  take  place  on  these  great  roads.  And  a  highwayman  was  one 
who  did  not  confine  himself  to  private  war  when  in  the  fields  or  lanes,  but  who 
dared  to  rob  on  the  king's  highway.    Later  still  another  law  extended  this. 

After  three  or  four  hundred  years  by  this  slow  and  painful  process  the  kind's  peace 
at  last  got  itself  declared  throughout  the  length  and  breadtii  of  the  land ;  but  that 
was  only  the  beginning  of  English  law. 

Now,  the  American  conception  of  law  is  different  from  that  of  an  external  force 
imposed  on  man  by  a  superior  power.    It  is  a  self-regulated  life.    What  is  law f    It 
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is  only  regulated  life.  Law  is  the  effort  of  society  by  social  forces  to  investiffate 
and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  individual  self-restraint.  Law  is  the  stockade  which 
society  builds  to  protect  the  life  within.  It  is  the  wall  which  encircles  the  city.  It 
exists  only  for  the  sake  of  those  within.  Laws  are  the  bandages  and  splints  which 
the  surgeon  puts  upon  the  broken  arm,  that  the  dislocated  Joints  mav  be  kept  in 

flace  wnile  the  rebuilding  process  in  life  restores  the  normal,  the  ideal  condition, 
t  is  a  slow  process  and  a  never-finished  process,  because  with  the  increasing  skill, 
ingenuity,  knowledge,  and  intellectual  activity  of  civilization  come  increasing  frauds, 
crimes,  and  offenses  which  are  the  results  of  the  ingenuity  of  man's  devices. 

Now.  what  are  we  attempting  to  dof  The  Indians,  except  the  allotted  Indians, 
are  still  outlaws.  They  are  lawless  because  they  are  men  without  law.  To  say  that 
the  Indian  is  lawless  is  not  necessarily  a  reproach  to  him,  any  more  than  to  say  that 
a  woman  is  an  abandoned  woman,  without  asking,  Who  abandoned  hex  f  Who  made 
the  Indian  lawless  f  It  is  the  United  States  that  thus  far  has  denied  law  to  them. 
If  I  were  to  say  that  the  United  States  was  the  worst  anarchist  in  the  country,  you 
might  be  startled :  but  you  will  not  gainsay  it  when  I  say  that  the  United  States  by 
its  neglect  of  the  Indian  has  maintained,  and  is  maintaining  to-day,  more  anarchy 
than  all  the  anarchists  in  the  United  States  ever  succeeded  or  ever  will  succeed  in 
establishing.  If  anarchists  hskd  discrimination  enough—they  have  not  enough,  for 
anarchy  means  ignorance — if  they  had  discrimination  enough  to  know  anarchy  when 
they  see  it,  they  would  go  out  to  the  reservations  and  enjoy  it.  A  wise  statesman 
said  that  there  were  twin  relics  of  barbarism  in  this  country,  slavery  and  polygamy. 
Slavery  has  been  extinj^ished,  polygamy  has  almost  gone ;  but  the  last  ana  the  worst 
of  the  triplets— for  it  is  triplets,  not  twins — ^is  the  lawlessness  and  barbarism  within 
the  territory  and  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  root  that  comes  out 
hardest  of  all. 

Now,  you  are  trying — and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  described  it  admirably — 
to  make  the  chil&en  of  the  Homeric  age,  the  men  with  the  spirit  of  Ajax  and  Aga- 
memnon, come  at  one  leap  twenty-eight  centuries  down  to  be  children  of  Christian 
homes  in  American  civilization.  Can  it  be  donef  Well,  I  feel  more  confident  that 
it  can  be  done  after  what  I  have  heard  in  the  last  two  days  than  I  ever  did  before. 

My  brother  told  me  the  other  day  the  true  interpretation  of  that  divine  apothegm 
which  sums  up  human  development:  He  visits  ''the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  ''and  shows  mercy  to  thousands  of 

generations  of  those  that  love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments."  Now,  these  chil- 
ren  of  the  barbarian,  whom  thus  far  the  United  States  has  carefully  kept  in  bar- 
barism, you  want  to  bring  through  twenty-eight  centuries,  and  give  them  "  the  mercies 
which  have  been  shown  to  you,  and  to  accumulate  all  these  at  once,  and  pour  them 
out  within  twenty-five  years  and  expect  good  results.  It  would  seem  incredible 
were  it  not  for  the  new  education  which  Dr.  Hailmaun  and  Dr.  Harris  so  clearly 
expounded  to  us  last  night.  Dr.  Hailmann  spoke  of  the  grand  work  of  woman.  This 
work  of  woman  shows  that  she  is  a  great  addition  to  the  human  force  of  society. 
In  coming  forward  to  take  an  active  and  equal  part  in  the  afiairs  of  life,  in  ways 
which  we  may  not  pretend  to  forecast,  different  perhaps  from  those  in  which  men's 
activity  has  heretofore  been  extended,  there  is  coming  to  be,  I  believe,  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  the  noblest  force  of  human  society  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  and  outcast, 
friendless  and  degraded.  The  motherhood  which  was  invoked  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  here  last  niight,  and  its  appreciation  by  officers  of  the  Government  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  were,  to  my  mind,  the  most  cheering  indication  that  we 
have  heard  since  the  Dawes  bill  was  first  brought  into  sight. 

Now  we  must  go  forward.  It  may  be  a  question  how  fast  or  how  rapidly  we  may 
approach  the  goal,  but  there  is  no  qnestion  but  that  we  must  go  forward.  The  dis- 
cussion, it  seems  to  me,  may  be  summed  np  in  four  points  so  far  as  it  has  been  devel- 
oped this  morning. 

First,  restraint  on  alienation.  The  restraint  of  Indian  alienation  on  their  allot- 
ments seemed  to  be  presented  as  a  wise  and  Judicious  provision,  and  I  am  confirmed 
in  that  thouj^ht  by  tne  fact  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  restraint  on  every  white 
child  from  the  time  of  its  birth  until  it  becomes  21  years  of  age.  Your  child  or  mine 
can  not  alienate  its  property  without  judicial  authority  founded  on  substantially 
the  same  reasons  of  inability  to  attain  the  use  of  the  land.  Meanwhile  the  permis- 
sion to  make  some  alterations  seems  to  be  necessary.  Would  it  be  wise  to  allow 
alienation  from  Indian  to  Indian  while  prohibiting  it  from  Indian  to  white  man  f  I 
suggest  that  as  an  interrogation  point.  Would  the  mischief  that  comes  from  a  white 
man's  taking  the  Indian's  land  result  in  anyserious  degree  if  an  Indian  were  allowed 
to  transfer  his  land  to  another  Indian  f  If  Dr.  Eastman  found  himself  with  160  acres 
of  land  "tied  around  his  neck"  would  not  he  be  just  the  man  to  find  another  Indian 
to  take  it  off  his  hands  f  Would  not  that  utilize  the  property,  secure  an  income 
from  the  inheritance,  and  in  addition  be  an  educating  process?  I  merely  mi^e  the 
suggestion. 

Second,  taxes  must  be  provided  for.  Look  over  these  valleys.  Suppose  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  were  of  a  different  color  firom  the  rest  of  tne  people,  and  with 
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nataral  antipathies  to  them.  And  suppose  schools  had  to  he  maintained  there,  and 
jnstice  administered,  and  roads  hoilt,  and  this  three-fourths  of  the  people  sat  still 
and  saw  it  done,  and  did  not  extend  a  finger  to  help.  That  is  the  situation  on  a 
reservation,  and  it  is  a  situation  of  injustice.  When  that  is  the  system  you  can  not 
expect  the  rude  and  self-assertive  men  of  the  frontier  to  sit  contented  under  it  or  to 
treat  their  neighbors  as  they  should  treat  neighbors.  The  expenses  of  highways  and 
all  neighborhood  expenses  must  be  provided  for  if  the  present  system  is  to  succeed. 
Commissioner  Browning  threw  new  light  on  it  when  he  suggested  that  the  funds 
which  came  from  the  proceeds  of  the  unallotted  lands  should  be  applied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  perhaps  to  enable  the  Indians  to  make 
substantial  improvements.  But  some  provision  for  local  taxation  is  an  absolute 
requisite  of  any  considerable  success  in  the  allotment  system. 

Third,  the  liquor  traffic.  The  appeal  which  Commissioner  Browning  has  presented 
is  certain  Iv  one  we  ought  to  use  our  efforts  to  forward.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  several  points  to  be  considered.  Should  not  the  law  ^o  beyond  the  mere  forbid- 
ding of  selling  to  Indians  f  Should  it  not  also  forbid  selling  to  allotted  Indians  and 
selling  on  land  within  the  reservation,  whether  allotted  or  not,  and  selling  to  resi- 
dents of  whatever  character!  One  thing  more  is  essential,  and  that  is  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  the  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  believe  more,  after  all,  depends  on 
administration  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  do  not  know  but  there  may  be  law 
enough  for  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  there  is  certainly  not  administration  of 
that  law.  What  is  wanted  is  common  iustice,  local  justice,  for  the  small  and 
relatively  unimportant  controversies  and  oifficulties.  A  quarrel  stops  the  progress 
of  business.  If  justice  is  at  hand  to  deal  with  it,  the  current  of  business  is  allowed 
to  ^o  on  while  the  contestants  have  their  case  reasoned  out  before  impartial  men. 
It  is  the  common  justice  for  neighborhood  affairs  that  seems  to  be  chiefly  needed. 
This  needs  to  be  supplied  with  force  and  vigor;  and  if  it  is  thus  supplied  it  will 
reinforce  and  reinvigorate  all  the  arrangements  of  justice  for  the  larger  and  more 
important  controversies.  But  the  United  States  pleads  a  lack  of  means  for  this  pur- 
pose. That  must  be  met  in  the  same  way  as  tne  taxation.  There  are  abundant 
funds  for  Indian  depredation  claims,  and  there  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  payment  of  taxes. 

We  have  a  very  singular  constitutional  question  now  in  the  air — and  I  think  I  may 
say  undecided — as  to  what  constitutes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  shows  how 
easily  the  burden  of  citizenship  sits  on  our  shoulders ;  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  do  not  know  whether  they  are  citizens  or  not,  according  to 
differences  among  lawyers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  way  may  be  opened  for 
taking  the  position  that  every  person  in  the  United  States  is  either  an  alien  or  a  cit- 
izen. There  are  citizens ;  there  are  aliens ;  and  there  are  Indians  who  are  said  not  to 
be  the  one  nor  the  other,  just  as  under  slavery  the  slaves  were  chattels,  and  not  per- 
sons. That  is  too  deep  and  too  far-reaching  a  constitutional  question  to  express  an 
opinion  upon.  If  it  were  possible  to  say  that  the  United  States  knows  no  person  but 
as  an  alien  or  a  citizen,  we  should  have  gone  far  toward  the  solution  of  this  question. 
I  believe  that  every  foot  of  soil  and  every  person  on  the  soil  should  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I  count  it  a  very  encouraging  fact  that  we  have  had  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Indian  Education 
represented  here  with  such  appreciative  views  of  the  difficulties  and  needs  of  the 
situation.  Can  we  not  look  forward  as  a  practical  question  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  How  soon  can  the  Indian  agencies  be  transferred  into  or  substituted  by 
tribunals  of  justice,  so  that  local  justice  shall  be  secured  for  these  communities, 
where  there  shall  be  guidance  in  the  consideration  of  sanitary,  educational,  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind  that  shall  be  needed  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  pupil- 
age of  the  Indians?  The  transformation  of  the  Indian  agencies  from  the  character 
of  a  branch  of  the  Interior  Department  into  the  character  of  tribunals,  with  the 
functions  and  duties  of  magistracy,  in  relation  with  the  Department  of  Justice  rather 
than  with  the  Interior  Department,  and  with  administrative  powers,  may  be  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  this  question. 

I  would  gladly  see  a  larger  measure  of  justice,  a  more  complete  set  of  courts,  at 
once  framed  and  set  in  operation ;  but  that  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  imme- 
diately.   It  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  iu  the  attempt. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  reservations  that  perhaps  luight  at  once  be  merged  in 
the  great  mass  of  citizenship  throughout  the  country,  lliey  have  not  attracted 
attention  because  they  are  so  orderly,  but  every  step  of  this  character  lessens  the  area 
of  noncitizenship  and  lessens  the  area  of  lawlessness,  and  tends  to  expand  the  domain 
of  American  law  over  all  the  country ;  and  that  is  a  step  in  advance. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  the  Indians  have  less  law  than  the  white  man, 
they  need  more  Jaw.  if  there  should  be  any  difference,  it  should  be  that  the  Indians 
should  be  provided  with  more  safeguards  than  even  the  white  people  enjoy. 

I  should  add  that  this  subject  is  one  involving  great  difficulties.    It  is  a  matter 
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reqniring  deliberate  consideration.  Wben  the  American  Bar  Aasociation  met  at 
Detroit,  resolntiona  were  paeeed  forming  a  eommittee  of  the  aaeooiation  on  Indiim 
legislation ;  and  the  committee  of  this  body  may  act  in  consultation  with  them  in 
proceeding  on  the  same  lines  toward  securing  oonunon  Justice  for  the  Indian  and  the 
administration  of  law. 
Adjourned  at  12.45  p.  m. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

Thuraday  Night,  October  10. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Presilent  Gates  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Bishop  Whipple  to  Mr.  Smiley : 

Faribault,  Mikn.,  Stptemher  It,  1896, 

My  Beloved  Friend  :  It  is  a  very  great  sorrow  that  I  can  not  be  at  the  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference.  The  general  council  of  our  church  meets  in  Minneapolis,  Octo- 
ber 2,  and  will  continue  most  of  the  month.  As  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  I  can  not 
be  absent.  There  are  many,  many  things  about  which  I  longed  to  confer  with  my 
brothers. 

1.  Is  it  riffht  or  just  for  us  to  attempt  to  reliere  our  consciences  of  the  guilt  of  past 
neglect  by  thrusting  the  Indian  into  citizenship,  and  saying,  "Sink  or  swim**? 

2.  Is  there  any  possible  way  to  protect  these  poor  brown  brothers  fh>m  the  curse 
of  the  fire  water,  which  is  worse  than  ever  before  f 

3.  Ought  not  Congress  to  provide  for  administration  of  law  on  reservation  by 
making  the  agent  or  someone  a  stipendiary  ma^tratef 

4.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  leasing  of  Indian  land  to  perpetuate  the  old  curse 
of  heathen  pauperism  f 

5.  Is  it  not  a  solemn  duty  we  owe  to  them  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  their  land  f 
I  haye  recently  visited  our  Indian  missions  at  White  Earth  and  at  Birch  Center, 

and  saw  much  to  make  me  thank  our  heavenly  Father.  Many  of  these  Indians  show 
in  their  lives  that  **  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  " — ^that  the  gospel  is  for  them,  as 
for  us,  the  good  news  of  God.  I  send  you  a  tract  which  I  published  thirty -two  years 
ago. 

With  love,  yours,  faithfully, 

H.  B.  Whipple. 
A.  K.  Smiley,  Esq. 

The  following  message  from  Bishop  Whipple  was  also  read : 

House  of  Bishops,  Mi%net^U$^  Ootobm'  7, 1896. 

May  our  Father  guide  all  your  deliberations  for  his  wandering  brown  children. 
Much  blessed  work  has  brought  rich  rewards.  There  is  no  mission  work  of  any 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  has  had  a  more  blessed  harvest.  It  has  brought 
richer  rewards  to  those  who  have  labored  for  their  brother  man.  The  passion  Tor 
humanitv  is  the  only  passion  worthy  of  us ;  and  when  we  find  Christ  we  must  find 
our  brotner  also.  '  *  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face  except  ye  bring  your  brother  also."  Par- 
don me«if  I  say  it,  I  fear  that  we  are  approaching  a  grave  crisis;  that  this  untutored 
child  of  nature  needs  and  must  have  not  only  the  hand  of  Christian  brothers,  but  he 
must  have  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  to  protect  him.  In  the  past,  unscrupu- 
lous men  have  used  the  Indian  as  a  kev  to  unlock  and  rob  the  public  Treasury.  Now 
they  will,  by  evil  influences^  by  the  deadly  fire  water,  by  selfish  greed,  rob  him  of 
all  which  makes  life  dear.  I  made  a  few  suggestions  of  topics  for  your  consideration 
to  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Smiley. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  for  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  sending  you  my 
loving  greetings,  I  am  always,  in  the  bonds  of  loving  work  for  our  Master, 
Your  friend  and  brother, 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

To  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
saying :  "  Have  hoped  to  attend  the  conference.  Begret  very  much  to  find  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  so.'' 

President  Gates  invited  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  to  address  the  meeting. 

the  hopeful  features  of  our  work. 

[By  Herbert  Welsh.] 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words  to 
you  upon  a  question  which  has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  mv  time  during  the  last 
thirteen  years ;  and  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  emphasize  some  of  the  hopeful  phases  of  this 
problem— of  the  work  which  we  of  the  Mohonk  conference,  a  body  of  people  repre- 
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■entmg  various  chnrchee  and  yariont  linM  of  work,  have  undertaken  to  do.    I  wiah 
to  preface  my  remarks  by  this  thought. 

My  first  interest  iu  this  question  was  created  by  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  what 
I  heard  with  my  own  ears,  amonr  the  Indian  people  of  Dakota.  I,  for  one,  wonld 
never  have  dared  to  throw  myseff  into  this  work  as  I  have  done,  excepting  for  one 
strong  belief.  I  saw  before  me  men  and  women  and  children  who  by  the  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  bad  been  lifted  out  from  the  very  heart  of  barbarism,  and 
had  wrought  in  them  that  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  creation  of  a  new  and  holy 
character.  I  know  that  many  who  have  been  so  appealed  to  have  failed  to  hear 
and  receive  that  message,  that  many  who  have  begun  to  walk  in  that  new  way 
have  £sllen  from  it;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  remained  at  that  time,  and  there 
remains  to-day.  the  one  great  fnndamentafground  upon  whioh  a  true  man  or  woman 
can  build  in  this  work — the  actual  knowledse  that  individaal  character,  the  indi- 
vidual soul  of  the  Indian,  has  been  redeemed  by  tiie  power  of  Christian  civilization. 
I  care  not  if  all  other  experiments  for  improving[  nis  welfare  be  abolished.  Pro- 
vided that  one  great  fact  of  the  essential  piu^  of  him  being  redeemed  by  that  power 
remain,  it  is  sufficient  warrant  for  everyone  of  us  to  continue  in  this  work  and  to 
put  in  the  very  best  efforts  we  are  capable  of  making.  In  no  way  can  we  more  truly 
strengthen  ourselves  for  our  long,  difficult,  and  as  yet  half-oompleted  task  than  by 
looking  at  this  crystalline  truth,  tnat  character  has  been  redeemed  by  the  power  A 
civilization  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  every  phase  of  this  question,  I  think  that  we  shall  receive  an 
encouri^ement  capable  of  appealing  to  any  intelligent  man.  One  of  the  great  pur- 
poses or  this  conference  was  to  take  the  mechanism  of  the  Oovemment  whioh  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  and  put  to  it  the  purest  principle 
of  aaministration  which  it  was  eanable  of  receiving.  We  found  the  Indian  Bureaa 
controlled  by  that  false  principle  tne  danger  of  which  many  great  statesmen  of  this 
land,  of  whatever  political  party  they  mig^t  be,  have  clearl  v  discerned — the  disin- 
tegrating principle  of  spoils  as  the  motive  of  action  rather  than  the  true  American 
principle  of  merit  and  love  for  the  country.  We  found  that  the  spoils  policy  in 
appointment  to  office  had  seriously  affected  our  Indian  service.  I  shall  not  waste  time 
by  referring  to  details ;  you  know  the  main  facts.  You  know  that  with  every  change 
iu  administration  there  was  a  change  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  to  do  the 
work  of  civilizing  the  Indians.  You  know  what  chaos  and  loss  of  valuable  experi- 
ence this  method  of  appointment  wrought.  But,  thanks  to  the  work  of  this  confer- 
ence, thanks  to  the  aroused  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  our  appeals 
have  been  heard.  In  the  Indian  service  at  least  the  strength  of  the  spoils  system 
has  been  broken ;  and  I  think  we  may  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

To>day  there  are  700  places  which  by  act  of  President  Harrison  were  removed  from. 
the  grip  of  spoilsmen  and  placed  under  the  merit  system  by  having  the  eivil-servioe 
rules  extended  to  them.  How  great  a  victory  was  gained  yon  can  imagine,  or  of  it 
yon  can  convince  yourselves  if  yon  look  into  the  facts.  Think  what  it  means  to 
have  established  in  the  service  that  merit  proved  by  some  reasonable  test  shall  be 
the  means  of  admission  and  by  which  places  shall  be  kept  rather  than  that  a  politi- 
cal pull — favoritism — shall  put  a  man  m. 

If  vou  look  back  over  past  years  you  will  see  that  that  great  principle  has  stead- 
ily advanced;  and  with  it  have  come  substantial  blessings  to  the  Indian  service.  It 
has  been  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Rights  .Association  to  act  often  in  a 
critical  spirit  in  reference  to  each  administration.  Blaming  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment where  removals  or  appointments  were  made  in  violation  of  the  merit  system, 
I  was  obliged  to  state  the  facts;  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  especial 
congratulation  that  wo  see  how  great  is  our  present  point  of  advance.  General 
Morgan  was  ardently  enlisted  in  this  civil-service  reform  as  opportunities  opened  to 
him,  and  he  remained  firmly  convinced  of  its  importance.  Him  we  can  thank  for 
the  great  influence  for  good  he  exerted  upon  the  Indian  service.  He  gave  a  tremen- 
dous impulse  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education.  He  prepared  the  way  for  Dr.  Hail- 
mann's  work,  whioh  has  been  in  the  same  direction.  Who  could  but  admire  that 
humane  philosophy  which  ran  through  Dr.  Hailmann's  address,  to  whioh  we  have 
just  listened,  so  tender  and  so  true — ^the  philosophy  which  consists  not  simply  in 
theorizing,  but  which  is  being  carried  out  in  actual  fact,  making  of  the  boarding- 
school  matron  not  an  ordinary  routine  officer,  but  a  tender  and  open-hearted  mother 
to  the  children  under  her  caref  I  choose  that  only  as  an  illustration.  You  could 
see  how  that  humane  spirit  which  charaot^zes  him  is  runnii^  through  the  Indian 
school  service,  and  is  blessing  it. 

Then  look  at  the  Indian  Commissioner's  work.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
thing of  it.  I  have  not  failed  to  criticise  when  criticism  was  necessary;  but  who 
could  have  heard  Mr.  Brownings  statement  and  not  fe^  the  sincerity  of  his  interest 
in  the  Indian  workf  Who  could  fail  to  see  that  in  depicting  difflciuties  facing  us, 
whioh  we  all  acknowledge  and  regret,  as  the  question  of  leases,  of  Hqnor,  of  citi- 
aenship,  of  taxes  which  the  Indians  should  pay,  by  some  means,  for  the  privileges 
of  courts  and  other  elements  of  civilization — who,  I  ask,  could  fiftU  to  see  that  Com- 
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nuBsioner  Browning  was  looking  in  the  statesman's  spirit,  which  proposes  remedies 
fitted  to  bring  relief,  at  the  work  before  himf  It  is  a  ^reat  gain  when  we  haye  an 
Indian  admin istration,  an  Indian  Bureau,  which  is  coming  into  actual  contact  and 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  whom  we  are  the  representatives.  Do  you  not  appre- 
ciate what  an  advance  there  is  in  thisf  And,  after  listening  to  Dr.  Abbott's  lucid 
description  of  the  slow  way  in  which  any  true  advance  is  made  in  the  progress  of 
law,  do  you  not  feel  rather  encouraged  than  discouraged  by  the  slowness  of  the 
advance?    It  is  slow,  but  there  is  always  advance. 

Let  us  take  tho  darkest  spot  which  seems  to  face  us — the  apparent  failure  among 
the  Omahas.  That  has  taught  us  a  lesson.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  step  out  of  barbarism  into  the  new  life  too  a  uickly,  that  there  has  been  a  serious 
loss  among  the  Omahas ;  and  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  Omaha  question  by  the 
experience  we  have  acquired,  you  will  be  ready  to  say  that  the  failure  consists  in 
our  failure  to  build  up  moral  and  Christian  character  among  these  Indians  by  which 
to  meet  the  great  strain  which  has  proved  so  fatal.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  for 
which  there  is  not  a  possible  remedy.  I  see  the  best  ground  for  a  feeling  of  encour- 
agement on  our  part.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Browning  show  that  he  looks  on  this  (question 
not  as  a  partisan,  bat  as  an  American  citizen,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also, 
whose  acts  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  follow,  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  merit 
idea.  This  characterizes  his  policy.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  changes 
in  the  position  of  a^ent  at  four  of  the  agencies.  Two  military  agents  were  removed, 
one  because  he  desired  it,  the  other  because  satisfactory  work  had  not  been  done. 
In  these  coses  the  changes  that  have  been  made  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  merit  system  of  appointment.  In  two  instances  subagents  were  advanced  to  the 
superior  position  of  agent;  and  in  two  cases  former  agents,  as  I  understand  it,  one 
a  Republican,  the  other  a  Democrat,  were  appointed.  I  ask  if  those  facts  do  not 
show  a  solid  ground  gained. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to  face  a  merciless  greed  on  the  part  of  men,  even  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — men  who  will  consent  to  become  the  agents  of  scamps 
who  would  rob  the  Indians.  We  have  to  face  the  iniquitous  greed  of  men  who  would 
destroy  the  Indians  by  whisky,  which  the  Delaware  Indians  so  significantly  called 
the  ''devil's  blood.''  How  are  we  to  accomplish  our  purpose f  Not  by  taking  one 
means  of  civilization  alone,  but  by  taking  them  all — taking  the  work  which  Cap- 
tain Pratt  is  doing,  that  which  the  missionaries  are  doing  so  nobly  in  the  field,  tak- 
ing the  work  of  these  faithful  women  who  have  labored  to  create  an  Industries 
League  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indian  for  remunerative  occupation,  and  particu- 
larly to  care  for  and  guide  the  young  Indian  men  and  women  brought  back  into  the 
field  after  their  school  work  is  over,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  chapter.  Take  all 
these  lines  of  work,  and  never  lose  courage,  never  fSil  to  believe  that  Christ  is  the 
threat  power  in  the  world,  that  he  is  using  them  all  for  his  purpose.  It  means  the 
uispiration  of  all  our  civilization  with  the  Christian  idea,  the  pouring  of  the  water 
of  life  through  all  agencies  open  to  us — ^physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  This  is 
what  we  have  to  remember  to  do.  As  there  may  be  dark  spots  appear,  which  dim 
the  brightness  of  our  hope,  we  should  not  allow  them  to  discourage  us.  They  should 
only  fire  us  with  new  zeal  and  hope.  Past  failures  should  only  make  us  more  wise 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  future.  For,  after  all,  there  remains  to  us  the  grand 
work  of  going  out  to  seek  these  sheep  who  have  wandered  wide  and  far  upon  the 
mountain,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master  seeking  to  find  them  and  bring  them  back  into 
the  fold.  I  think  that  the  different  principles  that  have  been  presented  can  be  har- 
monized. Some  have  told  us  that  the  reservations  must  be  abolished,  that  they  are 
bad.  That  is  true.  But  we  can  not  press  that  with  undue  haste.  Let  us  abolish 
them  by  education,  by  selling  the  land  unnecessary  for  the  Indians'  use.  Let  us 
press  forward  that  great  idea;  but  let  us  guard  ana  help  the  Indian  at  every  step, 
Just  as  we  should,  as  parents,  guard  our  growing  children  from  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  against  them  by  their  own  power 
and  by  the  dignity  and  weight  of  their  own  charac&r. 

I  beg  you  to  feel  no  sense  of  discouragement.  This  Question  is  intended  to  bring 
out  the  truest  part  of  our  nature,  to  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  self-sacrifice,  a  nobler 
intellectual  atmosphere.  Remember  that  the  civilized  Indian  must  be  composed  of 
a  redeemed  body,  a  redeemed  spirit,  and  a  redeemed  intellect.  We  ought  to  appeal 
to  him  in  all  these  ways,  and  by  every  holy,  true,  and  wise  agency,  not  disputing  too 
much  among  ourselves  as  to  which  method  is  best.  Let  us  recognize  Christ  as  the 
great  head  and  power  of  all,  Christ  the  inspiring  spirt ;  and,  as  we  lose  sight  of 
ourselves,  going  into  the  wilderness,  pray,  as  he  did,  for  the  rescue  of  those  brown 
brothers  wno  have  wandered  into  it,  and  are  lost. 

Miss  Angel  Dacora  was  introduced  a«  an  art  student  from  Smith  College.  Her 
remarks  were  mainly  confined  to  answering  questions.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  what  she  said: 

Miss  Dacora.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  kind  resolutions  that  yon  have  passed 
here  with  reference  to  my  people.  I  have  been  asked  where  I  secured  my  education. 
I  went  first  to  the  reservation  school,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
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my  time  there  mnning  away.  If  they  had  taaght  me  drawmg,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  ran  away.  Afterwards  I  went  to  Hampton,  where  I  was  very  contented. 
For  three  years  I  haye  been  studying  art  at  Smith  College.  When  I  get  through  I 
mean  to  teach  wherever  I  can  get  a  position,  either  East  or  West,  among  Indians  or 
whites.  My  course  at  Smith  College  has  been  drawing  fh)m  the  antique  casts,  still- 
life  studies,  oil  and  portrait  paintmg.  I  prefer  landscape  painting.  I  have  found 
pleasant  associates  and  kindness  in  college. 

Mr.  Edward  Marsden,  of  Alaska,  was  invited  to  sneak  by  President  Gates. 

Mr.  Marsden  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  sketon  of  Mr.  Duncan^s  work  iu  Met- 
lakahtla.  As  the  story  has  been  previously  told  in  the  Mohonk  Conference  it  is 
omitted  here.  *Mr.  Marsden  continued: 

In  1887  we  left  the  region  of  country  formerly  occupied  by  us  and  came  into 
Alaska  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  Since  coming  into  Alaska  we  have  been  recognized  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  first  thing  that  we  did  was  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  Government.  The  7th  of  August  is  our  Fourth  of  July.  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  was  in  the  United  States,  notified  us  of  his  coming.  I  was  then  a 
steamboat  engineer,  and  took  charge  of  the  steamer  that  carried  na  back  and  forth 
to  our  new  home.  On  the  7th  of  August  a  ship  came  from  the  South,  bringing  Mr. 
Duncan  and  many  American  passengers.  He  told  us  to  put  up  a  flagstaff.  We  did, 
and  gathered  around  it.  In  a  few  words  he  told  us  of  his  work  in  the  United  States 
and  of  your  sympathy.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. He  was  patriotic  in  his  speech,  and  I  can  remember  how  our  people  cheered, 
and  thouffh  it  was  in  Alaska  the  thermometer  of  the  race  went  up  to  two  or  three 
hundred  uegrees.  A  new  spirit  was  put  into  our  people.  Then  the  stars  and  Stripes 
were  unfolded,  and  were  slowly  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  flag  was  given 
us  by  friends  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  one  that  had  been  used  in  the  Independence 
Hall  of  that  city.  While  it  was  going  up  Mr.  Duncan  said:  ''Stars  and  stripes — 
stars  for  the  friends,  stripes  for  the  enemies.  Wherever  this  flag  floats  the  powerful 
arm  of  the  American  Government  can  reach  those  under  that  flag.^'  Then  we  all 
joined  in  three  tremendous  cheers  to  the  flag.  Thus  our  exodus  was  made  in  1887. 
The  great  principles  that  we  contended  for  were  like  those  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
who  left  their  homes  in  England  and  came  to  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  and  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 

So  we  left  our  old  homes,  our  church,  our  hall,  our  indnstrial  establishments,  and 
began  life  in  a  new  place.  But  the  thin^  that  we  gathered  together  were  not  enough 
to  protect  us.  A  number  of  us  had  to  live  in  tents  iu  an  Alaska  winter.  We  hod  to 
endure  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  we  have  been 
very  proud  to  be  American  citizens.  WTien,  in  May,  1894, 1  stood  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  took  my  final  oath  of  allegiance  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  stand  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and,  if  necessary,  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion under  the  flag,  I  was  proud  to  be  an  American. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  my  people  came  to  be  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
have  been  requested,  since  I  belong  to  the  full-blooded  sods  of  America,  to  give  to 
you  what  I  consider  the  things  that  would  help  to  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

1.  The  Indians  are  not  one  people.  There  are  really  fifty  or  sixty  different  tribes. 
What  you  do  for  one  tribe  may  not  work  in  another.  How  do  you  solve  the  heathen 
problem  f  One  must  be  a  Christian  himself  before  he  can  go  to  make  Christians. 
Take  this  in  the  industrial  world.  If  you  wish  to  teach  anyone  about  a  steamboat 
engine,  you  yourself  must  be  an  engineer  before  your  teaching  can  be  trustworthy. 
If  I  want  to  convert  others,  I  must  first  myself  be  a  Christian.  Too  many  incompe- 
tent workers  have  sometimes  disgraced  Christian  work. 

2.  The  only  way  by  which  you  can  reach  those  who  are  below  you  is  to  take  hold 
of  them  and  pull  them  up.  The  majority  of  the  heathen  are  way  down.  You  can 
not  reach  them  unless  vou  go  down  where  they  are.  Take  hold  of  them  there,  but  do 
not  yourself  lose  the  Cnristlan  principles  that  you  have  received.  Take  hold  of  the 
principles  with  one  hand  and  nold  the  heathen  up  with  the  other.  ''  Compel  them 
to  come  in '',  the  Bible  says. 

3.  Preach  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  We  do  not  want  theological 
discnssions.  They  are  far  from  us,  though  they  may  be  right  enough  when  we  get 
to  your  level. 

4.  Do  works  of  charity ;  but,  let  me  warn  yon,  bo  careful.  The  same  loaf  of  bread 
that  might  help  one  person  might  pauperize  another.  Be  careful ;  exercise  thought; 
pnt  on  your  thinking  cap  when  you  take  an  old  coat  or  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  go 
out  to  do  a  work  of  charity.  The  same  thing  that  might  help  one  might  degrade 
another.    The  works  of  charity  are  a  great  thing,  but  they  muHt  be  done  carefully. 

5.  Education.  Let  me  distinguish  here  between  education  and  Christianity. 
Christianize  the  adult  heathen  first  and  then  afterwards  educate  them.  With  the 
children  do  the  reverse:  educate  them  first  and  then  Christianize  tl:em.  Bat  here, 
again,  let  me  warn  you  to  think.  Education  is  a  great  thing  if  done  in  a  right  spirit, 
in  the  right  way,  and  by  the  right  means;  but  without  these  it  may  make  people  go 
back  to  the  old  blanket. 
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6.  Qive  them  industries — the  kind  that  will  lift  them  ap.  I  am  prond  of  being  a 
steamboat  engineer,  and  that  I  ean  also  torn  my  hand  to  many  difflenlt  thinm,  for  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  eighteen  different  trades.    Give  my  people,  then,  indiMtries. 

7.  Give  them  pure  social  ei^oyment. 

8.  Give  them  law.  It  is  a  small  word,  bat  under  God  it  governs  the  universe,  and 
under  the  Government  it  governs  the  nation.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  '*for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people.''  But  the  people  is  made  up  of 
individuals.  Each  one  mast  learn  to  be  self-governed.  Let  the  teachers  teach  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
obeyed.  But  when  I  have  the  law  in  myself,  I  am  much  better  protected  than  when 
Confess  passes  special  laws  to  protect  me.  Make  them,  then,  self-gbvemiuff.  The 
simple  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  help  a  great  deal  in  keeping 
our  Indians  orderly  and  industrious. 

President  Gatbs.  I  believe  it  is  trae  that  we  have  no  men  truer  to  the  Constitution 
than  our  fall-blooded  American  citizens. 

Dr.  Eastman  was  asked  to  speak  of  his  special  work. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   KABTMULN. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  in  my  office,  busy  with  professional  work,  when  some- 
body knocked.  I  opened  the  door  and  a  gentleman  entered — a  representative  of  the 
international  committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  said  that  he 
had  come  for  my  advice  in  a  special  work  for  the  Indians  that  was  going  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  international  committee.  When  he  had  told  his  plan,  I  said:  "By  all 
means  do  it;  do  it.  I  know  something  of  the  Tonng  Men's  Christian  Association 
among  white  youngmeu,  and  I  know  it  ts  work  that  will  be  helpfbltotheyonngmen 
of  my  own  race."  Before  he  went  away  he  asked  me  if  I  would  undertake  this  work. 
I  reminded  him  that  I  had  a  profession,  a  wife  and  family,  and  that  it  did  not  seem 
best  for  me  to  undertake  it,  and  that  I  could  not  do  it  anyway  unless  my  wife  would 
consent.  He  went  away ;  but.  after  three  months*  thinking  and  studying,  it  seemed 
best  to  undertake  it,  for  I  believed  it  was  peculiarlv  adapted  to  our  young  men.  I 
felt  that  we  could  reach  one  young  man  through  another,  and  so  finally  arouse  a  strong 
sympathy  among  the  Indians  with  one  another — a  heaJth^  kind  of  sympathy.  We 
could  also  awaken  the  old  idea  that  no  man  can  be  a  man  without  sound  muscle ;  that 
no  warrior  can  bo  a  warrior,  no  hunter  can  be  properly  a  hunter  without  good,  sound 
muscle.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  old  days.  We  can  revive  that.  It  has  aU  gone  from 
us.  I  have  not  found  such  a  man  in  all  my  travels.  Their  muscles  are  flabby.  Their 
nervous  system  is  in  such  a  state  that  they  can  not  do  any  sort  of  physical  work,  nor 
can  they  do  mental  work.  Their  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  and  their  drinking  and 
carousing;  their  nights  of  sleeplessness — these  have  conspired  to  wreck  their  bodies. 

Now,  here  is  an  association  in  which  a  young  man  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  he 
should  respect  his  own  body.  He  must  realize  that  everjr  muscle  in  his  body  is  his, 
and  he  can  use  it  to  great  advantage  if  he  knows  something  about  it,  and  that  if  he 
ix^ures  one  of  these  muscles  he  is  ftoin^  to  suffer  and  feel  the  result  sooner  or  later. 
Body, mind,  and  soul  are  closely  related;  and  here  ib  an  avenue  by  which  we  can 
touch  his  heart. 

The  Indian  is  Godly — superstitious,  if  you  please  to  call  it.  He  believes  in  his 
muscle.  He  believes  God  gave  him  that  above  all  things.  He  does  not  think  much 
about  the  quality  of  his  brain ;  but  in  the  old  davs  u  good  stomach  and  a  strong  heart 
were  thought  necessary,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that  nowadays,  too. 

I  have  been  moving  about  among  the  young  men  of  the  Sioux  in  several  places  in 
Canada  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  have  talked  with  the  young  men  where  I 
could  get  them  together.  There  have  been  some  associations  among  the  Sioux, 
among  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  but  they  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  their  denominations,  and  they  have  been  local  in  character.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  St.  Andrew  societies  among  the  Episcopalians,  but  they  are  attached 
to  that  particular  church.  These  different  young  men's  societies  do  not  sympathize 
with  one  another. 

My  method  is  to  meet  the  young  men  and  call  their  attention  to  Bible  study,  and 
try  to  arouse  their  sympathy  for  one  another.  I  also  talk  simply  of  their  bodies ; 
how  to  keep  thorn  clean,  pure,  and  to  take  care  of  them  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
them,  wamins  them  of  all  the  eviis  that  they  blindly  go  into,  which  destroy  their 
bodies  as  well  as  mind  and  soul.  I  tell  them  that  they  must  each  one  not  only  be  a 
member  of  this  association,  but  each  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  brother.  I 
teach  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  get  young  men  to  Join  the  society,  and  increase 
their  number  and  work. 

Last  winter  I  arranged  my  dates  far  ahead,  sometimes  two  mouths ;  and  on  one 
occasion  I  found  that,  to  keep  my  appointment  in  February,  I  had  to  ride  27  miles. 
It  was  severe  weather  at  that  time,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  me.  There 
were  dark  clouds,  and  the  snow  was  falling,  and  it  looked  like  a  blizzard.  But  I 
trusted  in  the  fact  that  I  was  engaged  in  good  work,  and  started.    I  took  a  young 
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man  with  me  who  was  supposed  to  know  the  roads.  It  was  very  cold.  The  snow 
was  drifting,  and  we  had  a  hard  straggle  to  reach  our  destination.  We  came  an 
hour  behind  time  to  the  little  log  house;  but  there  I  iound  35  vounff  men  waiting 
for  me,  and  singing  to  try  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  They  knew  that  1  was  not  going 
to  disappoint  them.  Some  of  my  best  preaching  has  been  about  goins  to  bed  early, 
but  it  was  rather  late  that  night  before  we  parted.  I  told  them  tnat  they  had  been 
faithfaly  and  I  was  strengthened  by  their  faith;  and  I  ei^oyed  that  meeting.  When 
we  came  out  of  the  log  house  the  blizzard  was  worse,  and  many  of  these  young  men 
had  to  go  from  1  to  4  miles  to  get  home.  This  shows  that  they  are  interested  in  this 
kind  ofwork. 

We  have  now  somewhere  about  42  associations,  and  many  of  these  are  in  active 
work.  My  purpose  is  to  keep  each  young  man  strong  in  his  own  chur<  h,  whatever 
that  church  may  be;  but  in  our  association  he  must  not  recognize  any  denomina- 
tion. He  must  not  think  of  one  brother  as  Baptist,  another  as  Methodist,  but  all 
must  be  simply  brothers. 

1  might  refer  here  to  an  address  that  was  made  to  the  Indians  bv  one  of  their 
number,  who  said  that  in  the  old  times,  when  the  snow  was  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
the^  used  to  trarel  on  foot  for  miles  to  kill  somebody — maybe  a  poor  woman,  maybe 
an  innocent  child.  They  endured  the  severest  cold, rains— everything.  "Now,"  he 
asked,  *'  why  should  we  not  go  twenty -five  miles  to  kill  one  of  tne  deviVs  attributes, 
if  we  canf ''^  That  shows  something  of  the  ideas  which  the  people  have.  All  the 
evidences  are  in  favor  of  these  associations.  The  Indians  themselves  see  that  they 
are  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  their  bodies,  but  that  they  lead  to  higher  thin^.  So 
we  find  the  work  growing.  It  may  be  made  an  effective,  practical  influence  m  civi- 
lizing the  Indian;  but  it  must  be  carried  on  carefully.  We  must  make  it  just  as 
simple,  practical,  and  pure  as  possible.  The  Indians  must  learn  that  they  can  be 
Christian  in  play  as  well  as  Christian  in  church  on  Sunday. 

The  international  committee  forced  me  into  this  work,  and  they  have  told  me  that 
I  must  come  East  and  help  in  raising  the  money  for  it.  If  I  fail  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary means,  the  work  has  to  be  dropped. 

Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  was  introduced  by  the  President  as  having  been  found  on  a 
battlefield  when  a  baby,  and  bought  for  a  pony  by  a  photographer.  He  was  educated 
in  Chicago  and  the  East,  and  is  now  resicient  physieian  at  the  Carlisle  School. 

ADDRBSS  OF  DR.  MONTBZUIIA. 

It  is  my  belief  that  you  may  pour  out  many  millions  of  dollars  on  the  reservation, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  still  not  be  able  to  civilize  the  Indian.  You 
may  build  day  schools  on  the  reservations  and  keep  the  Indian  from  outside  enlight- 
enment, but  you  will  never  have  him  civilized  like  yourself.  Nor  can  you  ^ive  nim 
a  patch  of  land,  160  acres,  more  or  less,  and  separate  him  from  the  law  within  the 
State,  and  within  the  United  States,  and  civilizehim.  I  never  was  aided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment one  cent.  I  never  was  in  a  Government  school.  Since  I  was  10  years  old  I 
have  had  to  make  my  own  way.  Captain  Pratt  has  not  loaded  me  to  come  here  and 
fire  at  you.  He  knows  that  I  stand  independent.  If  you  want  to  civilize  Indians,  I 
believe  the  fundamental  idea  is  to  have  them  with  you  side  by  side.  Do  not  say  that 
it  will  take  years  and  years  to  briuff  them  up  beside  you,  for  Dr.  Harris  has  told  you 
that  you  have  made  a  bridge  which  they  can  cross  and  stand  side  by  side  with  your 
own  sons  and  daughters.  You  give  a  savage,  ijg^orant,  uncivilized  Indian  160  acres 
of  land  and  protect  him  for  twenty-five  years!  You  had  better  protect  the  white 
man  instead  of  the  Indian,  or  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Indian  will  be  minus  the 
laud.  Land  was  allotted  in  Wisconsin  years  ago ;  but  you  find  the  Indian  houses 
occupied  now  by  the  white  man,  and  the  Indian  is  in  the  woods.  It  is  absurd  to 
give  nim  a  patch  of  land  and  hide  him  and  expect  him  to  carry  on  that  land  like 
yourself.  lou  must  place  my  daughters  and  sons  with  your  sons  and  daughters. 
As  long  as  you  hide  them,  they  can  never  be  civilized  like  you. 

It  is  natural  that  whisky  should  come  into  the  reservation.  You  can  not  help 
that.  You  can  not  help  it  in  your  own  States.  What  can  you  do,  then,  on  a  reserva- 
tion f  When  I  am  on  a  reservation  satherinff  children,  the  employees  tell  me  that 
they  do  not  expect  to  make  Indian  children  into  doctors  or  lawyers.  I  tell  them  that 
the  object  of  Carlisle  is  not  to  make  doctors  or  lawyers,  but  to  prepare  them  for  any 
future.  The  only  way  of  salvation  for  the  Indians  at  the  present  time  is  to  come  in 
vital  contact  with  white  Christian  civilized  people. 

Rev.  Thomas  Riggs  was  introduced. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  RIGOS. 

I  have  lived  all  my  lifo  among  the  Indians,  and  I  balieve  that  we  can  grow  mea 
among  the  Indians  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  I  believe  it  because  they  have  grown 
up  there  through  the  infloenoe  of  the  ffospel.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  for 
discouragement  in  any  Indian  work.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a  grand  ffood 
thing  to  be  an  optimist,  and  I  believe  that  the  pessimist  has  no  business  in  Indian 
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work  or  anywhere  else.  Within  the  laat  twenty-five  years  we  have  made  a  wonderful 
advance.  When  I  went  out  there  twenty-three  vears  a^O;  one  of  my  Indian  friends 
said  to  me,  ''When  yonr  hair  gets  longer  we  will  carry  it  off  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
dance  roand  it  all  over  the  country .''  I  had  many  such  friends  at  that  time,  and  they 
all  wore  the  blanket  and  painted.  To-da^  you  will  find  a  wonderful  change.  Take 
my  word  for  it  or  go  yourself.    What  business,  then,  have  we  to  be  discouraged  t 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two  things  to  look  to  carefully  in  this 
matter.  One  is  the  building  of  character,  bringing  out  the  individual.  Build  into 
the  man  the  man.  The  other  thing  is  to  back  him  up  with  a  friendly,  sympathetic 
backing.  In  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of  allotted  land  in 
severalty,  one  of  our  failures  has  been  along  this  line.  We  have  not  backed  the  Indian 
up  sympathetically. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  of  this  kind  made  with 
the  Santee  Sioux.  They  received  land  and  went  off  to  live  independently.  They 
occupied  those  lands ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  they  did  not  have  one  encouraging 
voice — not  one.  I  almost  question  whether  our  missionaries  encouraged  them.  I 
was  a  mere  ''kid''  then,  not  able  to  ffive  much  encouragement  to  those  Sioux.  It 
was  seriously  proposed  that  they  should  be  brought  back  oy  force.  But  the  Govern- 
ment commenced  to  help  and  to  overdo  the  hem.  A  few  years  later,  twelve  years 
ago,  there  was  an  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Indians  to  take  land 
in  severalty  and  become  homesteaders ;  and  I  took  two  men  to  have  them  naturalized, 
and  they  took  out  naturalization  papers.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  way.  They 
must  come  in  as  if  they  had  come  through  the  custom-house  at  New  York.  The 
movement  went  on,  and  quite  a  number  of  families  took  homesteads;  and,  would  you 
believe  it  again,  not  one  word  of  encouragement  was  given  to  them— not  one  particle 
of  sympathetic  support  was  given  by  our  Qovemment  officials.  The  Department  did 
everything  possible,  but  no  one  on  tne  ground  representing  the  Government  took  any 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  matter. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  families  were  settled  on  Bad  River  on  ceded 
lands,  by  the  action  of  the  Department,  a  special  officer  being  sent  out  to  locate  them 
100  miles  from  the  agency.  They  made  a  petition  that  they  might  have  a  subagent. 
A  subagency  was  finally  established,  and  when  he  went  out  there  he  asked  whether 
they  did  not  want  to  have  a  money  annuity  given  instead  of  rations,  and  tJiey  pow- 
wowed over  it.  Finally,  they  were  told  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  ^ave 
their  allotments;  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  go  back  onto  the 
reservation.  That  was  said  to  these  men  who  had  made  a  step  up.  They  were  told 
that  if  they  would  go  back  onto  the  reservation  they  would  have  wagons,  horses, 
and  everything  necessary  given  to  them.  This  sort  of  business  has  been  going  on. 
We  have  not  given  them  a  sympathetic  backing  when  they  have  tried  to  make  a  step 
forward.  They  have  a  hard  time  in  becoming  citizens.  The  communities  have  been 
loath  to  accept  them.  I  have  gone  to  the  police  authorities  with  Indian  voters  again 
and  again,  and  sworn  in  those  voters.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  persistency  has  tri- 
umphed. In  one  township  there  is  no  q^uestion  but  the  Indian  can  go  to  vote  if  he 
is  properly  registered.  A  small  proportion  vote  so  far.  I  regard  the  success  as  very 
good  under  the  conditions. 

Question.  Is  the  sentiment  against  the  Indians  in  your  community  f 

Dr.  Rioos.  Not  as  a  rule.  They  want  to  make  as  much  out  of  them  as  they  can,  as 
they  do  out  of  everybody  else. 

Question.  Are  they  building  more  houses  f 

Dr.  R1GO8.  Not  in  our  locality. 

Question.  Have  you  had  to  shut  children  out  of  your  schools  for  lack  of  appro* 
priationsf 

Dr.  Rioos.  Yes.    We  have  had  to  cut  down  about  one-hftlf  for  lack  of  support. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  once  went  into  a  bank  out  West  and  saw  a  number  of  Indians  there 

in  the  bank.    I  asked  the  officers  if  they  loaned  money  to  these  Indians  and  gave 

them  credit.    "  Oh,  yes,"  they  replied,  "we  lend  as  quick  to  them  as  we  would  to  white 

■  -  —        -  A 


time,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  stacks  of  grain  and  the  improvements  in  the 
farms.  I  think  farming  is  a  very  good  thing.  Indians  from  25  to  50  years  of  age  do 
not  like  to  go  to  school,  out  they  should  be  entitled  to  instruction  in  industry.  Now, 
does  Dr.  Riggs  think  that  the  Indians  would  be  more  willing  to  take  land  in  severalty 
if  they  had  somebody  to  teach  themf 

Dr.  R1GO6.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  my  impression  that  we  ought  to  have  more  farmers  and  fifty  times 
as  many  field  matrons.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  civilization  that  maintained  an 
Indian  that  did  not  have  an  industrial  and  agricultural  foundation  to  rest  upon.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  degradation  where  the  hammer  and  the  plow  are  con- 
stantly used. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Have  the  Flaudreaa  Indians  received  their  titles  for  their  lands  f 
Dr.  RiGGS.  I  think  they  have.    It  took  some  time,  for  yon  know  the  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slowly. 

Qen.  O.  0.  Howard  was  asked  to  speak  about  the  Bannocks. 

ADDRESS  OF  OEN.  O.   O.   HOWARD. 

I  have  visited  the  reservation  of  those  Bannock  Indians  two  or  three  times.  They 
had  some  difficulty  on  their  reservation,  and  they  broke  away  from  it  aud  killed 
many  people.  They  stirred  up  the  Piutes  and  carried  on  war  with  them  for  almost 
a  year.  I  rode  after  them  that  summer  about  2,000  miles  and  carried  on  the  war 
until  it  ended.  They  were  at  last  conquered  and  placed  upon  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion. Most  of  the  Bannocks  who  took  the  field  were  destroyed.  Some  few  got  back 
to  their  old  reservation  and  have  been  there  since.  As  a  rule,  they,  the  remnant^ 
are  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  but  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  We  must  take 
under  consideration  what  is  presented  here  in  this  case;  that  is,  the  antagonism 
between  the  United  States  treaties  and  the  local  authorities  of  Wyoming.  It  is  a 
thing  that  may  come  up  again  and  again.  If  the  agent  in  command  nad  been 
requested  to  send  an  escort  into  the  country  while  they  went  on  their  hunting  expe* 
dition,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble,  because  those  people  would  not  antagonize 
the  United  States  so  directly :  but  they  would  do  it  indirectly  by  bothering  the 
Indians.  We  have  been  told  tnat  the  disposition  of  the  white  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indians  is  bad,  wicked.  That  is  not  quite  fair.  There  is  hostile  sentiment  and 
there  are  men  who  are  ready  to  get  anything  they  can  either  from  the  white  men  or 
from  Indians.  When  I  was  going  through  New  Mexico,  I  found  people  very  hostile 
to  the  Apaches.  Greneral  Grant  wanted  to  have  peace  made,  and  I  was  sent  for  the 
sake  of  securing  peace.  It  was  my  second  attempt  with  Cochise's  band.  I  got  hold 
of  the  only  white  man,  before  that  visit,  spared  by  that  tribe.  I  found  that  the 
existing  sentiment  was  a  disposition  to  kill  the  Indians  that  I  had  with  me.  But  I 
met  the  people,  talked  with  them,  and  reasoned  with  them  about  it.  I  said,  ''Give 
us  an  opportunity  to  try  the  'peace  policy.'"  They  still  denounced  it.  I  said,  '*It 
is  the  work  of  the  President  or  the  United  States.  I  come  with  full  authority.  Give 
us  a  chance  to  try  it."  When  I  went  away,  they  treated  me  better  than  when  I  came ; 
and  they  did  not  hurt  my  two  Indians.  Later  I  recall  a  single  incident.  I  came 
across  a  party  of  prospectors,  some  of  whose  friends  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 
One  of  tnem  swore  he  woula  kill  my  Indians.  I  stepped  between  them,  and  said, 
"All  right;  shoot  me  first;"  aud  he  turned  away  with  a  hot  oath,  and  we  went  on. 
Those  two  Indians  were  so  bound  to  me  aud  had  so  much  affection  for  me  before  we 
got  to  the  reservation  that  they  were  a  protection  to  me  when  I  needed  it. 

In  1875  I  went  to  Alaska  and  visited  seven  tribes  of  Indians  after  I  passed  our  own 
border.  I  think  in  every  single  tribe  the  Indians  entreated  me  for  teachers.  West- 
ern Christians  combined  with  Eastern  to  send  them.  How  came  they  to  know  about 
teachers  f  They  knew  the  work  at  Metlakahtla.  Mr.  Duncan  began  his  work  by 
the  conversion  of  a  few  men.  They  were  thieving,  drunken,  wicked ;  but  they  were 
all  converted  aud  all  civilized.  We  visited  the  Indians  at  Fort  Simpson,  near  Met- 
lakahtla. One  woman  f^om  Fort  Simpson  was  converted,  having  fallen  into  good 
hands  in  Victoria.  When  she  went  back  she  could  not  rest  until  they  had  sent  a 
missionary  there,  a  Mr.  Crosby.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  were  led  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  When  I  came  here  yesterday  I  spoke  with  a  young  man  who  shook  me 
by  the  hand.  "  Who  are  youf ''  I  asked.  He  replied :  "I  am  an  Alaska  Indian.  I 
have  heard  you  speak  there."  It  struck  me  with  astonishment.  Was  it  possible 
that  an  Alaska  Indian  such  as  I  saw  could  talk  to  me  in  my  own  tongue  f  It 
delighted  me.  It  shows  that  work  is  going  on  in  the  right  direction.  What  we 
need  is  to  change  the  purposes  of  a  man— to  change  them  radically.  What  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  young  people  and  old  people  is  true.  Bishop  Whipple  would 
tell  you  the  same  thing.  Witn  the  old  you  want  to  change  their  nature,  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace  in  the  simplest  way ;  but  with  the  young  you  want  to  take  the 
opposite  process — educate  them,  increase  their  intelligence,  and  bring  them  ns  we 
bnng  our  own  children  out  of  darkness  into  light.  We  must  get  the  children  into 
the  right  way,  and  give  them  right  purposes,  whether  they  belong  to  one  race  or 
another. 

The  Indians  have  intrinsically,  naturally,  many  ^ood  qualities.  They  keep  faith. 
If  they  say  they  will  do  a  thing,  they  do  it.  That  is  a  good  basis  on  which  to  build 
religion.  There  are  three  distinct  peoples  represented  in  this  meeting.  There  is  an 
Apaphe  from  the  Southwest,  an  Alaskan  from  way  up  in  the  Northwest,  and  here  is 
a  man  from  the  interior,  and  they  all  show  us  the  results  of  Christianity.  These 
things  may  be  multiplied  by  the  thousand.  How  f  Increase  their  contact  more  and 
more  with  good  people.  There  are  very  few  of  our  Christian  people  who  are  self- 
•aorificing  enough  to  take  an  Indian  boy  and  make  him  an  equal  with  their  own 
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obildrtn ;  bat  that  is  tbe  way  to  do.  That  yomif;  Indian  lady  who  is  hero  from  Smith 
College  is  in  the  midst  of  ChrietiMi  society  and  influence,  and  she  is  a  woman  among 
women.  That  shows  what  can  be  done.  Do  it  more  and  more  until  we  multiply 
finch  children  by  the  thousand,  but  do  not  give  up  the  little  that  you  can  do  on  the 
reservations,  for  that  also  is  essential.  There  Is  something  for  us  all  to  do^to  be 
more  unselfish,  to  five  more  means,  more  influence,  to  the  right  side.  The  Govern- 
ment begins  to  work  hard  for  the  Indians,  Let  ns  go  fiarther. 
A^oorned  at  10.40. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Morning,  Octohtr  11. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  after  morning  prayers  conducted  by  Rev. 
Addison  P.  Foster. 

President  Gatbs.  We  are  to  listen  this  morning  to  a  paper  prepared  by  a  man  who 
fbr  fifteen  years  has  stood  at  the  center  of  the  educational  and  missionary  manage- 
ment of  these  matters,  one  who  is  greeted  with  loving  welcome  where  he  has  been 
a  leading  spirit  from  tne  first.  Rev.  Dr.  Strieby. 

SCOTCH  maHLANDKRS  AND  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 
[By  Rev.  M.  B.  Strieby.] 

Macanlay  in  his  brilliant  History  of  England  has  occasion  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  they  were  before  their  sudden  transformation  into  a 
civilieed  people.  The  sketch  is  orawn  in  vivid  colors,  and  yet  what  is  most  remark- 
able is  that  every  line  and  lineament^  the  liffht  colors  as  well  as  the  dark,  set  forth 
an  exact  likeness  of  our  North  American  Indians  as  they  were  in  their  native  condi- 
tion. Macaulay  also  points  out  the  few  and  yet  efiecti ve  measures  which  in  the  course 
of  a  little  more  than  a  single  generation  made  a  radical  change  in  tlfe  Highlanders,  a 
change  that  transformed  the  people  that  had  been  described  as  filthy  and  ignorant, 
as  savages,  thieves,  robbers,  and  cutthroats,  into  intelligent,  industrious,  and  virtuous 
citizens,  a  change  so  great  that  their  rugged  mountains  and  narrow  vales,  whicti  once 
a  stranjger  could  have  traversed  only  at  the  risk  of  life,  soon  became  the  safe  and 
covetea  resort  of  artists,  poets,  and  pleasure  seekers. 

I  propose  to  trace  out  the  resemblance  betwren  the  Highlanders  and  our  Indians, 
with  the  hope  of  gathering  some  suggestions  bearing  on  the  civilizntion  of  our  native 
tribes.  Macaulay's  description  of  the  Highlanders  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  and 
as  I  am  not  willing  to  spoil  it  by  attempting  to  summarize  it,  I  will  select  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  picture,  and  give  them  in  Macaulay's  own  words. 

Idle  men  and  toiling  women, — Macaulay  says :  "An  observer  Mnong  these  Highlanders 
at  that  time  would  have  been  struck  by  the  spectacle  of  athletic  men  basking  in  thesun, 
angling  for  salmon  or  taking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers,  their  pre^ant 
wives,  their  tender  daughters  were  reaping  the  scanty  harvest  of  oats.  Nor  did  the 
women  repine  at  their  hard  lot.  In  their  view  it  was  quite  fit  that  a  man,  especially 
if  he  assumed  an  aristocratic  title  and  adorned  his  bonnet  with  the  eagle's  feather, 
should  take  his  ease,  except  when  he  was  fishting,  hunting,  or  marauding.'' 

Bevengey  robbery,  murder, — These  traits  of  tbe  Highlanders  Macaulay  thus  describes : 
''A  traveler  among  them  would  have  learned  that  a  stab  in  the  back  or  a  shot  from 
behind  a  fragment  of  rock  were  approved  modes  of  taking  satisfaction  for  insults. 
He  would  have  heard  men  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  fathers  had  wreaked 
on  hereditary  enemies  in  a  neighborine  viJley  such  vengeance  ns  would  have  made 
old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  snudder.  He  would  have  found  that  robbery 
was  held  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  innocent,  but  honorable.  When  the  Highlander 
drove  before  him  the  herds  of  the  lowland  fanners  up  the  pass  which  1^  to  his 
native  glen,  he  would  have  considered  himself  not  as  a  thief,  but  as  a  warrior  seizing 
the  lawful  prize  of  war." 

Can  we  deny  that  if,  so  far,  the  Indian  had  sat  for  the  iN>rtrait  the  picture  would 
have  been  very  much  the  same  in  these  savage  lineaments f  But  both  the  Indian 
and  the  Highlander  had  nobler  traits. 

Dignity,  courteey^  eloquence. — These  Macanley  describes  in  regard  to  the  Highlander: 
'^It  was  true  that  the  Highlander  had  few  scruples  about  shedding  the  blood  of  an 
enemy,  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  observing 
faith  to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guests." 

Then,  again :  ''  There  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where  men  had  in  snob  a 
degree  the  better  qualities  of  an  aristocracy — grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  self- 
respect,  and  that  noble  seusibility  which  makes  dishonor  more  terrible  than  death. 
A  gentleman  of  this  sort,  whose  clothes  were  begrimed  with  the  accumulated  filth 
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of  years,  and  whose  hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hogsty,  would  often  do  the 
honors  of  that  hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles." 

Once  again:  ''It  is  probable  that  in  the  Highland  coancils  men  who  would  not 
have  been  qualified  for  the  duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes  argued  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with  ability  worthy  of  Halifax  and  Caermarthen." 

The  resemblance  between  these  Highlanders  and  our  native  Indians  is  so  striking 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  point  it  out  in  detail.  If  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  Indian,  who  seems  at  least  to  be  the  cleaner  and  nobler  man  of  the  two. 
But  this  only  makes  the  fact  more  remarkable  that  the  ruder  Highlanders  became  so 
much  more  rapidlv  and  permanently  a  civilized  race.  The  difference  in  this  regard 
is  immense.  Witn  the  Highlander,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  change  took  place 
almost  within  a  single  generation,  while  with  the  Indian  the  process  has  gone  on 
with  indifferent  success  tor  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

I.  Let  US  first  trace  the  progress  and  methods  for  the  civilizing  of  these  Highlanders. 

A  brief  explanation  is  necessary.  These  Highland  tribes  h^  been  for  ages  at  war 
with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbors  in  the  lowlands.  Moreover,  they  had 
several  times  attempted  to  overthrow  the  ruling  dynasty  in  Great  Britain  in  order 
to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne.  The  last  and  most  formidable  of  these 
attempts  was  made  in  1745,  under  the  chivalrous  lead  of  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
The  Uovernment  was  aroused^  and,  as  Macaulay  has  so  strongly  put  it,  the  High- 
landers were  ''subjugated  rapidly,  completely,  and  forever."  The  Government  al- 
lowed up  this  victory  by  taking  effective  steps  to  break  up  the  wild,  savage  life  in 
the  Highlands  and  introduce  the  order  and  industries  of  civilized  life.  Some  of 
these  measures  were : 

1.  The  opening  of  good  roads,  thus  facilitating  the  movement  of  troops,  and  also 
furnishing  the  means  of  travel  and  transportation. 

2.  But  a  much  more  effective  measure  was  the  abrogation  of  the  hereditary  power 
of  the  chiefs.  Each  chief  was  a  king  in  his  own  domain,  and  gathered  around  him 
as  many  as  possible  of  his  kith  and  name,  thus  adding  to  his  own  dignity  and  fur- 
nishing soldiers  for  his  raids  and  warfares.  There  was  not  work  in  honest  indus- 
tries for  half  of  these  followers,  and  their  great  employment  was  marauding  and 
stealing.  It  was  thus  they  and  their  chief  obtained  their  living.  But  when  this 
hereditary  power  of  the  chief  was  taken  from  him  and  courts  of  justice  were  sub- 
stituted, wnich  made  thieving  and  raiding  criminal  offenses,  a  large  share  of  the 
population  must  either  migrate  or  starve,  and  hence  a  vast  number  of  people  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies. 

No  people  have  ever  loved  their  native  land  better  than  these  Highlanders  loved 
the  glens  and  hills  where  they  were  bom,  and  the  scenes  at  their  removal  were  often 
heartrending.  But  they  submitted  manfully,  and  instead  of  becoming  paupers  or 
drunkards  or  criminals,  they  crossed  the  ocean  to  become  the  most  useful  colonists 
and  citizens  wherever  they  made  their  new  homes. 

One  more  thing  needs  to  be  said.  The  genius  of  Pitt  saw  the  value  of  these  men 
as  soldiers,  and  for  a  hundred  years  the  eight  Highland  regiments  have  been  among 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  British  army. 

3.  The  third  great  step  taken  in  this  transformation  was  the  introduction  into  the 
Highlands  of  the  school  and  the  church.  How  soon  John  Knox's  idea  of  a  school- 
house  in  every  parish  was  carried  out  in  this  new  movement  I  can  not  tell,  but  the 
effort  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  by  government  and  missionary  organizations,  thus 
completing  tne  great  change.  Here,  then,  to  summarize :  In  a  few  years  the  lawless 
Highlanders  became  either  the  best  colonists  abroad  or  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army, 
and  those  that  remained  at  home  became  industrious  and  law  abiding. 

II.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  Indians,  wo  have  a  very  different  view  before  us.  After 
nearly  two  hundred  years  of  effort  they  are  not  all  civilized,  and  their  future  is  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  fHends  of  humanity.  Some  are  civilized,  and  others  who 
appear  to  be  are  yet  far  below  it.  Those  (e.g.)  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  by  dis- 
tinction called  the  "Civilized  Tribes,"  and  are  not  usually  numbered  with  the  rest 
of  the  Indians.  They  have  governments,  legislatures,  courts,  judges,  schools  and 
churches,  and  large  wealth.  But  what  seems  so  fair  is  discovered  to  be  so  unsound 
that  Congress  has  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  which  seem  to 
be  alarming.  The  lands  are  not  held  in  severalty,  and  frauds  and  violence  and  mur- 
ders are  rampant.  The  Government  census  report  thus  describes  one  of  these  tribes, 
perhaps  an  average  specimen :  "  Their  present  condition  is  a  language  without  liter- 
ature ;  a  government  with  no  authority ;  a  code  of  laws  with  no  force ;  millions  of 
acres  of  land  and  not  a  foot  of  it  that  any  man  can  call  his  own." 

Then,  too.  there  are  the  Six  Nations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  once  the  proud 
Iro<)uois,  with  Red  Jacket  and  other  warriors  and  orators — the  model  tribe  of  the 
Indian  races.  But  now  they  are  scattered  in  different  groups.  Some  of  the  tribes 
are  still  on  reservations,  with  lands  not  held  in  severalty ;  and  the  majority  of  three 
of  the  tribes  are  pagans.  The  most  satisfactory  groups  of  civilized  Indians  are  found 
scattered  among  the  different  tribes  containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  families 
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who  own  their  lands,  cultivate  their  farms,  and  are  good  citizens.  But  probably, 
though  no  definite  figures  can  be  given,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  Indiana 
are  still  uncivilized,  in  any  adequate  sense  of  that  term.  On  a  large  comparison 
with  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  the  Indians  have  not  made  good  colonists  nor  been 
successful  when  enlisted  as  soldiers. 

Much  has  been  done  to  help,  and  much  to  hinder,  the  Indians.  One  g^reat  hindrance 
has  been  their  frequent  removals,  enforced  by  the  greed  of  the  white  man  to  secure 
their  lands ;  but  the  same  was  true  of  the  Highlanders.  The  Indians  have  been  in 
frequent  and  bitter  warfare  among  themselves  and  with  their  neighbors.  So  also 
were  the  Highlanders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  have  had  comparatively 
greater  help.  •  When  removed,  they  have  usually,  though  not  always,  been  located 
on  good  lands.  They  have  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Government,  and 
have  been  supplied  with  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  tools,  farm  implements,  and 
cattle.  The  issue  of  rations  has  been  greatly  curtailed  of  late,  and  yet  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number  are  still  reported  as  receiving  rations  from  the  Qovemment. 
From  the  earliest  davs  of  John  Eliot  down,  the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  them  by 
self-denying  and  godly  ministers,  and  schools  have  been  provided  for  their  children. 
During  the  last  nineteen  years  the  Government  has  appropriated  for  schools  the 
magnificent  sum  of  nearly  $20,000,000,  and  schools  have  also  been  furnished  by  aid 
of  ihe  Christian  churches. 

The  question  naturall^r  arises,  '<  Why,  with  all  these  helps,  have  the  Indians  made 
such  slow  progress  in  civilization ;  and  why  do  they  stand  in  such  marked  contrast  to 
the  Highlanders,  once  seemingly  more  rude  than  they  9  '^  It  may  be  said  that  we  ought 
to  pursue  the  same  radical  plan  as  that  enforced  amon^  the  Highlanders  in  1745 ;  that 
is,  assign  to  them  their  lauds  in  severalty,  break  up  their  tribal  relations,  deprive  their 
chiefs  of  power,  and  compel  them  all  to  come  under  obedience  to  law.  In  other  words, 
compel  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  bear  the  consequences,  or,  as  it  is  said  in 
Western  phrase,  more  forcible  than  elegant,  **  Rootj  bog,  or  die."  We  find,  indeed,  thai 
this  policy  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  feeling.  Men  are  tired  of  this  everlast- 
ing Indian  problem.  They  look  with  horror  upon  the ''  century  of  dishonor,"  and  witii 
impatience  at  the  more  recent  Modoc  and  Custer  massacres,  and  at  the  seemingly  end- 
less perplexities  Rowing  out  of  difficulties  with  this  little  handful  of  people,  not  so 
numerous  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  tenth-rate  city. 

But  it  is  against  this  mode  of  settling^  the  question  that  I  most  earnestly  protest ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  combat  it,  this  paper  is  written.  I  believe  that  this  policy  rapidly 
applied  would  impel  the  still  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  massa- 
cres of  which  the  Custer  slaughter  is  but  a  specimen ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  timid  and  listless  tribes  would  swiftly  degenerate  into  paupers,  drunkards,  and 
criminals. 

The  methods  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  these  Indian  tribes  are  to  be  decided  by 
their  history,  their  character,  and  their  condition.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  again  why 
the  Highlanders  came  at  a  single  step  into  civilized  life,  while  the  Indians  came  into  it 
so  slowly  and  so  reluctantly.  I  frankly  say  that  I  think  the  difference  is  in  the  people 
themselves.  The  Highlanders,  though  apparently  so  rude  and  uncultured,  were,  aa 
the  event  shows,  a  mature  race.  Their  intellects  were  developed,  and  they  were  quick 
to  grasp  and  act  upon  new  ideas.  They  could  easily  escape  from  their  heredity  and 
throw  ofi;'  their  environment.  A  great  change  suddenly  enforced  upon  them  found 
them  neither  so  ignorant  as  not  to  comprehend  it  nor  so  imbecile  as  to  sink  under  it. 
They  were  full-grown  men,  not  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  are  immature  and  undeveloped.  They  do  not  read- 
ily grasp  ideas  beyond  the  range  of  their  old  habits.  Heredity  has  fast  hold  upon 
them,  and  they  are  stubborn  in  resisting  a  change  in  their  environments.  By  this 
contrast  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  they  are  an  inferior  race.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  essential  manhood  of  the  Indian  that  he  is  still  in  his  youth  period  in 
the  process  of  civilization.  It  does  not  argue  that  the  boy  is  of  an  inferior  race  to 
his  father  because  at  14  he  can  not  grasp  and  achieve  what  his  father  does  at  40. 
The  Indians  are  in  their  nonage,  and  deserve  a  treatment  at  our  hands  adapted  to 
their  condition.  That  treatment  should  be  paternal,  kind,  wise,  and  not  rash  or 
cruel.  The  Old  Testament  gives  us  that  beautiful  figure  of  the  eagle  stirring  up  her 
nest,  spreading  abroad  her  wings,  and  bearing  her  young  upon  them.  The  ei^le 
makes  no  mistake,  and  is  too  wise  a  parent  to  allow  the  eagles  to  stay  m  the  nest 
when  they  are  fit  to  fly,  or  to  thrust  them  out  before  they  are  ready  for  it;  and  whsn 
she  does  send  them  forth,  she  does  it  gentlv,  heli>fully,  bearing  them  on  her  wings. 
Such  should  be  our  treatment  of  these  children  of  the"^  forest. 

Then,  too,  as  in  the  human  family,  there  are  oftentimes  bovs  of  di£ferent  ages  that 
need  training  accordingly.  So  is  it  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Those  who  have  reached 
the  manhood  period,  and  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  civilization,  ahould 
be  urged  and  aided  forward  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  take  their  lands 
in  severalty,  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship,  the  utmost 
care  being  taken  to  guard  the  titles  to  their  lands  against  infringement,  and,  where 
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they  choose  to  become  farmers,  to  be  allowed  the  choice  of  good  land^  with  hoases, 
cattle,  and  tools  provided ;  and  where  individual  Indians  of  such  tribes  choose  some 
other  employment,  provision  should  be  made  for  training  and  occupation  in  that 
employment. 

Law  and  law  courts  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  these  Indians, 
and  made  accessible  to  them.  Necessary  costs  should  not  be  assessed  on  the  county 
in  which  the  Indians  chance  to  live,  thxiB  irritating  to  hostility  their  immediate 
neighbors. 

To  the  tribes  not  as  yet  prepared  for  the  change,  the  parental  help  given  should  be 
such  as  will  aid  most  effectually  in  securing  that  preparation;  and  of  all  the  help, 
none  is  more  important  than  education — industrial,  intellectual,  and  religious.  Iso 
influences  are  so  powerful  as  those  that  reach  the  brain  and  ^e  heart,  and  develop 
the  man  himself. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  two  potential  factors  in  the  work  of  civilizing  the 
Indians — a  peace  policy  established  by  General  Grant,  and  a  Mohonk  conference 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Smiley,  both  peace  men  and  both  generals.  The  conference  has 
done  much  to  indicate  advanced  Btex>s  in  the  process  and  to  arouse  public  attention 
to  their  importance.  Most  of  the  measures  advocated  have  been  accepted  in  principle, 
and  are  being  carried  out  in  practice;  and  among  some  of  these  measures — as,  for 
example,  the  settling  of  the  Indians  on  lands  in  severalty — there  is  not  so  much  need 
now  of  urging  more  rapid  advance  as  there  is  a  call  for  more  care  in  carrying  them 
out.  There  needs  now  the  uplifting  wing  and  the  guiding  pinion  rather  than  the 
undue  stirring  up  of  the  nest. 

The  Indians  once  roamed  over  these  broad  lands.  They  had  no  right  to  more  than 
their  share ;  but  the  white  man  has  crowded  them  out,  often  by  fraud  and  sometimes 
with  violence.  The  Indian  has  retaliated,  and  the  blood  of  both  races  has  watered 
the  mountain  and  the  valley.  The  Indians  are  now  few.  They  will  come  into  the 
stream  of  American  life,  not  in  a  strong  current,  marking  its  progress  by  a  separate 
tinge  in  the  waters,  but  they  will  come  rather  as  the  raindrops  fall  on  the  surface, 
to  be  absorbed  ana  lost  to  sight,  or,  as  the  poet  has  said,  ''like  the  mowfall  in  the 
river,  a  moment  white,  then  melts  forever.'' 

The  Indian  will  be  lost  in  the  man.  When  the  last  Indian — ^there  will  be  a  last 
one — stands  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  looks  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
land  ouce  the  home  of  his  race,  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  say,  ''The  white  man  has 
been  cruel:  he  is  now  strong,  and  at  the  last  he  has  done  Justly  and  kindly  by  the 
remnant  of  our  race." 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  time  limited  for  speakers  should  be  strictly 
observed. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  given  to  brief  addresses  by  different  persons. 
The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  O.  E.  Boyd,  who,  instead  of  making  an  address,  read  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  which  he  had  received  on  this  subject : 

Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  reports: 

"This  field  comprises  four  reservations,  three  of  them  in  New  York  State  and  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  an  area  of  over  70  square  miles.  On  these  reserves  there  is  an 
Indian  population  of  2,088,  and  of  whites  over  5,000.  There  are  531  Indian  families 
and  548  children  of  school  age,  but  with  school  accommodations  for  only  425  people. 
Five  fully  organized  Presbyterian  churches  have  a  membership  of  289.  There  are 
also  three  Baptist  churches  and  one  small  class  of  Methodists.  There  are  at  least 
1,000  Indians  of  age  to  discern  good  and  evil  who  are  outside  these  churches,  and 
for  whom  Christian  work  should  be  prosecuted.  The  Presbyterian  Church  supports 
on  this  field  one  white  missionary  and  four  native  helpers,  with  one  interpreter.  It 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  one  white  missionary  can  not  spread  himself  over  all  these 
reservations  so  widely  scattered,  and  do  very  effective  work.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
enabled  to  report  progress. 

"At  Tnscarora  a  new  church  building  has  been  finished  and  dedicated.  More 
than  usual  interest  is  manifested  in  church  and  Sunday-school  work.  A  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  been  organized  and  is  prospering. 

"On  the Tonawanda Reservation  the  work  has  been  signally  blessed  by  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  During  the  week  of  prayer  special  services  were  held,  with 
excellent  results.  Fourteen  were  received  into  the  church,  and  a  marked  impetus 
was  given  his  work.  The  Rev.  J.  K.  Griffis,  of  our  church  in  Akron,  goes  to  the 
reservation  twi'  e  a  month,  preaching  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  Because  of  the  par- 
ticularly friendly  relations  existing  between  our  church  and  the  so-called  pagans, 
the  work  is  very  interesting,  and  warrants  outlay  of  labor  and  money. 

"At  Allegheny  we  have  two  church  orj^anizations. 

"The  Jamestown  parish  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  has  in  its  limits  three  or  four 
substations  where  work  ought  to  be  pushed. 

"Oldtown  has  three  subsiatioDR  and  is  a  parish  about  15  miles  long.  One  of  these 
substations  is  Cold  Spring,  the  center  of  pi^an  influence  in  this  reservation.  A  sig- 
nificant fact,  one  that  tells  of  progress  among  these  Indiims,  is  the  call  from  that 
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darkened  community  for  regular  services  on  the  Lord's  Day.  A  petition  to  that 
effect  from  the  people  to  Presbytery  is  in  preparation.  At  Oldtown  and  Omville 
(substation)  the  work  has  been  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  neighboring 
whites. 

^*  Com  planter,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  smallest  of  these  reservations,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  almost  entireljf  Christian  and  Presbyterian.  The  year  past  is  marked  by 
the  death  of  Rev.  William  Hall,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Allegheny  and  Cornplanter.  He  loved  the  Indians,  for  whom  he  lived  and 
died.  The  hindrances  to  his  work  I  need  not  mention,  except  to  say  that  intemper- 
ance and  licentiousness,  whose  chief  promoters  are  the  wretched  whites,  continne  to 
pollute  and  destroy  my  people.  To  meet  these  twin  evils  we  have  the  ffospel  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  pruyers  and  sympathy  of  the  noblest  of  God's  children.  There- 
fore we  are  not  discouraged." 

Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  reports: 

'*  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first  body  of  Christians  to  engage  in  missionary 
work  for  the  Sioux,  or  Dakota,  Indians,  who  are  the  largest  tribe  of  aborigines  in 
the  United  States,  numbering  about  25,000.  They  are  not  only  the  largest,  out  one 
of  the  most  warlike  and  pagan  tribes  on  the  continent,  for  many  years  persecnting 
to  the  death  the  converts  to  Christianity.  It  was  these  two  traits  combined  that 
caused  the  frightful  war,  known  as  the  Minnesota  Massacre,  in  1862.  The  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  subdue  the  hardened  heart  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  from 
among  such  a  people  have  been  gathered  nineteen  Presbyterian  churches,  with  over 
1,200  communicants;  and  a  body  of  native  workers  has  been  raised  up  consisting  of 
14  Indian  preachers,  57  elders,  27  deacons,  besides  Sunday-school  teachers  and  other 
helpers.  Four  white  missionaries  are  guiding  tlie  work;  and,  as  a  feeder  for  the 
working  force,  we  have  the  flourishing  educational  institution  known  as  G^od  Will 
Mission  School,  which  is  supported  by  our  Board  of  Home  Missions.  ^  The  leading 
service  in  all  of  the  nineteen  churches  of  this  presbytery  is  in  the  Indian  language. 
At  each  of  the  churches  where  the  white  missionaries  are  located  a  second  service  is 
conducted  in  the  English  language.  Tlie  other  churches  have  no  regular  service  in 
English.  As  yet  not  over  one-t«nth  of  our  church  members  understand  English. 
The  number,  however,  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  if  our  Government  continues  and 
develops  the  very  commendable  effort  now  made  to  educate  the  Indians,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  vernacular  preaching  will  be  entirely  displaced  by  English  among 
the  Dakota  Indians.  The  greatness  of  the  change  from  the  wild,  savage  state  of  the 
Indian  to  the  puritied  life  of  the  independent,  civilized  Christian  is  feebly  compre- 
hended by  most  people.  It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  naif 
dozen  years  of  instruction  in  childhood ;  it  is  rather  a  work  of  generations.  The 
gradual  development  of  all  ancient  nations — ^the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Gauls,  the  Anglo-Saxons— all  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

"The  means  now  being  employed  to  civilize  the  aborigines  of  this  country  are,  I 
have  no  doubt,  superior  to  anything  man  has  ever  brought  to  bear  on  any  other  race. 
Whether  they  are  superior  to  the  means  used  by  the  Almighty  in  other  oases,  future 
historians  may  tell.  We  trust,  under  God,  they  may  be.  Certain  it  is  our  American 
Indians  are  now  changing  very  rapidly.  We  can  hardly  believe  they  are  the  same 
people  who  were  engaged  in  deailly  war  and  rapine  thirty  years  ago.  Then  roam- 
ing, blood-thirsty  savages,  now  externally,  as  to  food,  clothing,  ana  houses,  adopted 
children  of  civilization,  with  a  mild  and  gentle  demeanor.  Then  worshipers  of  the 
sun  and  all  created  objects,  now  Christianity  the  most  prominent  religion.  It  is  to 
be  acknowledged  that  a  good  deal  of  their  worship  is  formal,  but  it  is  a  wonderful 
change.  Where  thirty  years  ago  men  who  could  stand  up  and  be  shot  at  without 
flinching  could  not  stand  up  and  bear  the  odium  of  being  called  a  Christian,  now  no 
man  is  ashamed  to  say  in  public,  *  1  am  a  Christian  'J  but,  rather,  men  are  found 
apologizing  because  they  are  still  heathen.  These  cnanges  were  never  so  evident 
to  me  as  they  have  been  the  past  year,  and  they  manifest  the  glory  of  God.'' 

A  missionary  among  the  Omahas  in  Nebraska  reports : 

"The  Omaha  Indians  are  not  as  civilized  as  many  seem  to  think.  Many  of  the 
women  wear  no  hats  or  bonnets,  and  wear  moccasins  on  their  feet.  Where  the  hair 
is  parted,  the  scalp  in  the  part  is  often  painted  red.  Many  of  the  g^rls  are  having 
blue  spots  pnt  on  their  foreheads  and  stars  on  their  hands  and  various  figures  on 
their  breasts.  They  use  India  ink.  Many  of  the  young  men  wear  a  slender  braid 
of  hair  ^om  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  tied  with  a  long  ribbon,  which  they  some- 
times let  fly  in  the  wind  as  they  ride.  Marriage  is  a  business  agreement  between 
the  girl's  parents  and  the  young  man.  A  girl  can  be  had,  by  an  Indian  man  of 
equal  caste,  for  so  many  ponies,  whether  the  girl  wants  to  marry  or  not.  If  the 
compensation  is  sufficient,  the  parents  will  compel  the  girl  to  go  with  a  man  whom 
she  dislikes,  as  for  example,  when  a  beautiful  and  well-behaved  girl  was  recently 
compelled  to  become  wife  No.  2. 

"  Yes ;  polygamy  is  practiced  here  in  Nebraska  within  20  miles  of  Omaha.  One  of 
the  chiefs  has  as  wives  two  women  who  are  aunt  and  niece  to  each  other.  Both 
have  children,  both  live  in  the  same  house,  and  both  go  with  him  where  he  goes. 
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"  These  people  have  been  given  equal  political  prlvile|fe8  witli  the  whites.  They 
vote  and  are  voted  for.  A  member  of  this  tribe  Is  county  judge.  A  full-blood  Omaha 
called  on  the  missionary  a  few  days  ago  in  the  capacity  of  township  assessor.  This 
fact,  that  they  are  citizens,  shields  the  men  who  sell  them  whisky.  They  claim  that 
to  an  Omaha  Indian  whisky  can  be  sold  wherever  it  can  lawfully  (in  the  eyes  of 
the  civil  courts)  be  sold  to  a  white  man.  Thus  the  Oiuahas  are  burning  up"^  their 
homes,  their  families,  their  bodies  and  souls  with  *  fire-water.' 

''One  of  the  things  that  hinders  our  work  very  much  is  the  fact  that  the  Omahas 
have  no  written  language.  So  all  the  information,  pleasure,  and  profit  we  get  from 
literature  they  are  deprived  of.  They  group  together  and  talk  of  neighborhood 
news  and  plan  for  dances  and  feasts.  During  the  last  few  months  four  new  dance 
buildings  nave  been  built.  One  built  of  lumber,  with  shingled  roof,  eight-sided  in 
shape,  has  over  the  entrance  these  words,  '  Fire  Chief  Lodge.'  Here  they  waste 
many  an  hour  which  otherwise  could  be  spent  in  tilling  the  soil  and  making  their 
homes  comfortable. 

"  Some  progress  is  being  made  in  home  life.  Several  new  spring  wagons  and 
buggies  have  been  purchased  by  them.  Some  few  have  sewing  machines.  Some 
sleep  on  beds,  but  most  of  them  sleep  on  the  floor  without  removing  their  clothing. 
Several  have  nad  wells  dug  near  their  houses,  which  will  greatly  lessen  the  work  of 
the  women. 

''From  the  Pimas  and  Papagoes  in  Arizona  we  hear  that  the  Tucson  school  has 
lately  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  authorities  to  keep  the  streets  of  the  city 
clean.  They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  thus  far.  One  of  the  former  pupils  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Government  school,  and  two  are  now  native  evangelists,  working  with 
good  results.    There  is  a  church  of  191  members. 

"Among  the  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  we  have  had  a  missionary  laboring  for  the 
past  two  years.  A  church  has  lately  been  organized.  One  old  Indian,  being  asked, 
upon  his  examination  for  membership,  how  many  Gods  there  were,  answered,  'I  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  gods,  but  have  never  known  of  but  one  that  did  any  good.' 

"The  Nez  Perc(^s  are  just  now  in  great  peril  on  account  of  the  influx  of  white  men 
who  seek  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  upon  wliich  very  valuable  gold  mines 
have  been  discovered.  They  need  our  special  care  and  prayers.  A  little  incident 
will  portray  a  trait  of  their  character.  The  presbytery  was  making  a  request  of  all 
the  white  churches  to  give  30  cents  per  member  to  foreign  missions,  and  1  cent  per 
member  was  asked  from  the  Indians,  at  which  they  became  quite  indignant,  and 
insisted  upon  being  assessed  at  30  cents  per  member  also,  the  same  as  the  white 
members.'' 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  have  prepared  a  statistical  statement  of  our  work,  which  I  will  not 
read,  only  give  the  totals,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  report : 


Tribes  in- 

White 
mis- 
sion- 
aries. 

Native 
helpers. 

Chiiroh 
mem- 
bers. 

Snnday- 
sohool 
mem- 
bers. 

Sohools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Scholars. 

OiftA 

to  self. 

help. 

Gifts 
to  mis- 
sions. 

New  York 

2 

9 
0 
1 

19 
11 

1 

469 

898 

66 

1,249 

1,144 

86 

14 

15 

37 

151 

11 

821 

364 
349 

$500 

525 

50 

1.956 

648 

12 

5 

$50 
75 

Washington 

Oreiron 

Dakota,    Minnesota, 

Iowa,  and  Montana 

Indian  Territory 

Omaha .................. 

17 

862 
700 

30 
100 

38 

4 
16 

28 

88 

210 
1,554 

2,077 

350 

5 

Winnebairoes 

77 

Stockbridsre 

ChioDewas 

Pimas  and  Papagoes 

Paeblos 

6 

2 

i" 

193 

50 

750 

1 

3 
8 

16 

8 

37 

175 
120 
431 

50 
9 

80 
55 

Alaska 

Total 

35 

53 

4,961 

3,436 

32 

177 

2.490 

3,755 

2,769 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   JACKSON. 

So  many  of  you  have  called  upon  me  for  news  from  the  reindeers  that  I  will  start 
upon  this  branch  of  Indian  education,  which  has  been  a  complete  success  from  the 
first  to  the  present.  There  has  not  been  a  setback  and  no  failure  of  misjndgment. 
The  herds  are  increasing  and  doing  better  in  Alaska  than  in  Siberia,  where  they 
came  from.  We  purchased  a  few  more  in  Siberia,  but  they  were  not  as  good  as 
those  on  the  Alaska  side.  Our  pasturage  is  far  better  than  in  Siberia,  which  has 
been  eaten  closely  through  generations  of  graziug.  At  first,  because  we  could  do  no 
better,  we  brought  over  Siberian  lierders  to  be  teachers  to  the  Eskimo  young  men : 
but  their  civilization  was  no  higher  than  that  of  the  Eskimo,  only  they  had  haa 
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ezperieDoe  with  the  reindeer.  Their  teaching  was  imperfect.  A  year  ago  a  Norwe- 
gian was  sent  to  Lapland  to  get  Lapps  as  teachers,  as  tne  Lapp  nation  have  made  the 
greatest  intellectnal  progreeip  among  those  who  have  charge  of  reindeer.  With  higher 
education  and  a  higner  class  of  men  we  hare  better  methods  of  managinc^  the  rein- 
deer, and  for  the  Eskimo  yonng  men  we  wanted  the  best  instrnctors.  We  wanted 
them  to  commence  at  the  present  experience  of  the  world  in  the  management  of  rein- 
deer, and  the  results  have  been  suocessfhl.  We  brought  over  sixteen  Lapps— seven 
men  and  their  families.  They  were  taken  to  northern  Alaska,  and  the  better  man- 
agement of  the  herd  will  more  than  repay  all  the  expense  of  transporting  these 
pcNople.  Last  year  we  commenced  a  limited  distribution.  We  gave  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  about  100  head,  and  I  think  the 
missionary  who  was  allowed  to  come  and  select  what  he  chose  was  like  Jacob  dealing 
with  his  father-in-law — he  took  the  very  choicest.  From  that  100  there  were  w 
births  of  fawns.  But  he  was  outdone  by  the  natives.  Some  traders  had  tried  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  telling  them  that  they  would  never  have  any 
benefits  from  the  herd.  It  was  creating  disaffection  among  them.  6o,  to  forestall 
any  further  difficulty,  we  concluded  that  we  would  give  some  of  the  natives  a  herd. 
Not  that  they  were  prepared  for  it — they  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  management — but  we  thought  we  would  run  a  little  risk. 
We  took  four  of  the  more  industrious  apprentices  and  said  to  them,  "We  will  loan 
you  100  head  for  five  years.  You  can  go  where  yon  choose  with  them,  but  at  the 
end  of  five  years  we  expect  yon  to  return  100  head,  and  yon  can  have  the  increase." 
They  were  sharper  even  than  the  Congregationalist  minister,  for  from  their  100  head 
there  were  89  fawns  bom  this  spring. 

Now,  there  comes  to  the  American  people  the  question.  Shall  we  go  on  with  this 
slow  method  f  The  Qovemment  has  given  us  an  appropriation  to  get  f^m  120  to  160 
yearly  from  Siberia.  We  have  doubled  what  we  bought  by  birth.  But,  remember, 
there  are  12,000  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  Alaska.  The  reindeer  move- 
ment has  been  going  on  six  years  and  we  have  only  1,000  head,  and  we  do  not  dare 
let  them  kill  a  single  animal  except  the  males.  Only  four  young  men  out  of  all 
those  thousands  have  the  loan  of  a  herd.  You  can  not  carry  out  this  work  on  an 
appropriation  of  $7,500.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  to  take  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  to  introduce  reindeer  m  sufficient  numbers  or  whether  the  Government 
will  increase  the  appropriation  and  enable  us  to  do  at  once  all  that  is  necessary. 
We  have  proved  that  it  is  a  success. 

Our  educational  policy  has  from  the  beginning  been  nonpartisan  in  reference  to 
our  teachers.  I  have  stood  as  superintendent  throngh  four  administrations;  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  the  four  Presidents  know  whether  I  am  a  Democrat,  a  Popu- 
list, or  a  Republican.  If  they  should  ask  ns  how  the  teachers  stand,  there  is  not  a 
person  connected  with  the  office  in  Washington  who  could  give  an  answer  to  that 
question.  It  is  never  raised.  We  require  efficiency  in  our  teachers,  not  politics; 
and  we  renuiro  religion.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  Alaska  that  is  not  a  Christian.  In  sending  to  the  native  races,  the  gospel 
must  be  the  foundation. 

A  good  many  have  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Duncan^s  industrial  movement,  **  Give 
them  industries.''  But  Mr.  Duncan  himself  preached  Jesus  Christ  seven  years  before 
he  talked  about  a  carpenter's  shop  or  a  shoe  shop.  He  gave  them  the  gospel  first. 
Then  he  had  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  industries.  These  have  made 
Metlakahtla  what  it  is.  So,  though  we  can  not  talk  sectarianism,  we  can  put  con- 
secrated men  and  women  as  teachers  among  them.  Thousands  of  tourists  come  to 
Alaska,  and  many  of  them  say,  "Your  schools  do  not  show  fruit;"  but  I  can  give 
hundreids  of  instances  of  practical  fruit. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INDIAN. 
[By  Rev.  Joseph  Newton  Hallook.] 

Having  witnessed  phases  of  Indian  life  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  presuming  too  much  in  attempt- 
ing to  delineate  some  of  their  traits,  especially  as  they  have  an  important  relation 
to  the  subject  before  ns,  which  is  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian. 

Everyone  remembers  how  generally  and  how  severely  the  well-known  and  delight- 
ful author  of  *'The  Pioneer,"  "The  Red  Rover,"  *<Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  etc.,  was 
criticised  for  his  eulogies  on  the  ''Noble  Red  Men  of  the  Forest."  Not  only  back- 
woodsmen and  those  of  onr  people  living  on  the  frontiers,  bnt  nearly  all  others  who 
were  then  snnposed  to  know  anything  about  the  Indian,  declared  that  Cooper  was 
mistaken  ana  that  there  was  positively  nothing  good  or  noble  in  him.  In  fact,  the 
Indian  has  almost  invariably  been  represented  as  being  vindictive,  quick  to  resent 
an  injury,  real  or  supposed,  insolent  to  superiors,  and  last,  but  not  least,  most  intol- 
erably lazy;  and  these  oharacteristios  are  popularly  supposed  to  render  him  unfit  for 
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tJie  highest  duties  of  citizenship.  Let  ns  see  if  these  charges  will  hear  the  clear 
search  light  of  truth. 

As '' laziness''  is  the  last  and  most  important  one,  I  will  take  that  first.  We  were 
repeatedly  and  truthfully  told  npon  this  platform  yesterday  that  the  reason  the 
severalty  hill  does  not  worn:  hotter  is  heoanse  the  Indian  will  not  work.  Because 
he  has  not  been  educated  to  till  the  soil,  he  will  not  do  it,  and  we  call  him  lazy  and 
good  for  nothing:  while  the  trouble  arises  simply  from  lack  of  education,  which 
always  supplies  tne  motive  for  action.  The  time  is  coming  when  this  will  be  better 
nnderstooa.  Among  our  Puritan  ancestors  laziness  was  couHidered,  if  not  a  crime, 
at  least  one  of  the  unpardonable  sins.  No  worse  sticma  could  attach  to  a  boy  than 
to  call  him  **lhzj"  The  epithet  ''good  for  nothing '^  generally  went  along  with  it. 
I  passed  my  boyhood  and  entered  college  life  with  this  idea,  bat  there  learned  that^ 
wnile  laziness  may  be  inherited,  it  is  not  necessarily  an  inherent  or  an  absolute 
trait.  It  appeared  that  what  many  called  ''laziness''  was  often,  if  not  usually, 
caused  by  not  presenting  a  sufficient  motive  for  action.  I  used  to  think,  without 
exception,  the  two  laziest  members  of  our  class  were  in  mv  own  division.  I  was 
accustomed  to  see  more  or  less  of  them  every  day — generally  more.  Many  a  tune 
one  or  the  other  would  come  sauntering  along  to  my  room  in  Old  South  Middle ;  and, 
while  I  was  racking  my  brains  over  some  mysterious  Greek  root  or  trying  to  solve 
an  impossible  problem  in  political  economy,  he  would  gently  stretch  out  at  full 
length  on  the  lounge  and  commence  telline  some  comical  story.  Those  two  lazy 
boys  seemed  to  get  along  just  about  as  well  as  the  rest  of  ns  at  recitations  and  a 
good  deal  better  at  the  prize  debates.  Finally,  they  became  lawyers  and  settled  in 
New  York  City.  One  is  General  Wager  Swayne,  who  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of 
his  profession ;  and  the  name  of  the  other  is  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

What  motive  has  the  Indian  had  for  workf  He  suffers  to-morrow  to  take  care  of 
itself.  His  theory  and  his  practice  coincide  with  the  injunction,  "  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  And  yet  we  who  pretend  to  believe  the  Scriptures  and 
to  be  governed  by  their  precepts  find  fault  witn  the  Indian,  while  fretting  and  wor- 
rying ourselves  to  death  over  impossible  occurrences  of  the  distant  future. 

Lazy,  is  hef  Start  the  chase,  and  where  has  his  laziness  gonef  Let  the  pale  face 
or  a  hostile  tribe  invade,  and  where  is  our  lazy  Indian  then  f  Day  after  day,  with- 
out food  or  shelter,  he  will  pursue  with  relentless  energy  and  amid  such  privations 
and  hardships  as  no  white  man  is  willing  to  endure.  And,  having  at  last  subdued 
his  enemy,  he  dances  all  ni^ht  aronnd  his  scalp. 

But  it  IS  said  the  Indian  is  not  only  lazy,  he  in  vindictive  and  insolent.  On  this 
account  the  Indian  has  been  unfavorably  compared  even  with  the  Chinaman,  who, 
we  are  told,  has  a  good  disposition  and  makes  an  excellent  servant.  But  why  does  a 
Chinaman  make  an  excellent  servant  f  Simply  because  he  is  a  machine.  And  the 
more  of  a  machine  he  is,  provided  he  has  enough  of  intellect  and  individuality  to 
do  what  he  is  told,  the  better  servant  he  makes.  But  how  about  the  man  himself  f 
What  of  his  manhood f  For  generation  after  generation  he  has  had  no  will  of  his 
own.  Dozens  and  hundreds  have  been  crowded  together,  obliged  to  subsist  in  a 
space  less  than  one-tenth  of  them  ought  to  occupy.  And  this  is  a  natural  result; 
for  till  lately  he  had  been  hemmed  in  &om  the  outside  world  for  centuries  by  a  high 
wall,  which  shut  him  out  f^om  all  improvement,  till  almost  every  spark  of  manhood 
and  individuality  has  been  smothered,  and  till  he  scarcely  knows  whether  his  soul 
is  his  own  or  belongs,  like  his  will,  to  another. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  is  it  that  differentiates  the  Indian  from  the  Mongolian  but  the 
very  spirit  of  freedom  and  love  of  liberty  that  influenced  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  in 
their  resistance  to  the  British  Crown  and  their  assertion  of  independence  f  And 
why,  of  all  men  and  of  all  nations,  should  we  not  rejoice  to  find  these  same  traits  in 
our  predecessor,  the  Indian  f  Is  it  not  ungenerous  and  uujust  to  hold  him  less  of  a 
man  and  less  deserving  of  our  sympathy  on  this  account f  Bom  and  reared  amid 
the  rugged  mountains  or  on  the  trackless  prairie,  he  is  a  child  of  nature.  He  has 
been  supreme  lord  of  the  forests  for  generations,  and  bonce  inherited  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  race  of  living  men  the  inherent  idea  of  absolute  liberty.  He 
has  known  no  other  will  than  his  own  and  acknowledged  no  superior  but  the  Great 
Spirit  above  him.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  class  of  pessimists  who 
believe  every  Indian  essentially  vicious.  Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
assure  me  that  they  have  found  them  no  more  subject  to  the  vicious  passions  and 
appetites  than  abundance  of  white  men  who  have  been  bom  and  bred  under  the  full 
li^t  of  civilization. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  vindictive,  and  never  fails  to  repay  an  injury.  Can  we  ex]>ect 
more  of  his  civilization  than  of  ours  f  When  William  Tell  shot  the  apple  on  the  head 
of  his  son,  Gessler  noticed  a  second  arrow  drop  from  the  folds  of  his  vest.  In  thun- 
der tones  he  cried,  "Slave,  why  hast  thou  concealed  that  arrow f"  Quick  as  light- 
ning came  the  proud  response,  "To  shoot  thee,  tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  child."  And 
all  the  world  applauded  the  sentiment. 

Why  is  it  that  we  deny  the  redskin  chief  of  the  West  the  praise  we  so  freely  accord 
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the  paleskin  chief  of  the  East  f  I  contend  that  this  love  of  liherty,  implanted  deep 
in  every  Indian  heart,  so  far  from  heing  a  detriment,  is  of  immense  advantage,  and 
will  eventnally  make  him  a  hetter  and  more  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Common  wealth, 
although  it  is  this  very  trait  which  makes  him  now  so  objectionable  and  offensive  to 
onr  frontiers.  The  redskin  chief  has  had  possession  of  his  happy  hunting  grounds 
so  long  that,  whether  rightly  or  otherwise,  he  considers  them  his  by  right  of  occu- 
pancy. And  when  he  sees  the  paleface  intruder  approaching,  his  sense  of  injustice 
and  his  inherent  love  of  freedom  are  instantly  aroused :  and  J^e  sounds  the  war  cry. 
1  have  seen  these  6ld  chiefs  more  than  once  exhorting  tneir  kindred,  and  in  a  manner 
that  has  sometimes  made  me  shudder.  I  could  almost  fancy  they  were  putting  into 
Indian  dialect  the  impassioned  words  of  our  own  eloquent  Patrick  Henry,  and  calling 
to  their  redskin  comrades  in  thunder  tones:  ''  Why  stand  we  here  idlef  What  is  it 
we  wish  f  What  would  we  have  f  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased 
[of  the  paleface]  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  f "  And  I  fancy  that  many  an  old 
chief,  with  his  supreme  contempt  of  death  and  his  intense  love  of  liberty,  doses  his 
peroration  substantially  with  the  same  idea,  ''As  for  me  (and  mine),  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death."  Meanwhile  we,  like  Pilate  of  old,  have  stood  idly  by  washing 
ourhands  in  innocent  blood  and  forgetting  that  we  have  not  given  him  time  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  unaccustomed  environment.  With  the  blundering  but  accommodatijig 
spirit  of  our  American  civilization,  we  have  given  him  death  every  time. 
Captain  Pratt  was  invited  to  speak : 

ADDRESS  OF  CAPTAIN  PRATT. 

Something  has  been  said  about  Indians  bein^  lazy.  I  will  give  yon  one  reason 
why  they  are  lazy.  A  treaty  made  with  a  certain  tribe  provided  that  these  Indians 
should,  if  they  would  give  up  part  of  the  lands  over  which  they  roamed,  have  houses, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  harness,  cows,  etc.  Another  provision  of  the 
treaty  was  that  they  were  to  receive  rations  and  support  until  tney  were  able  to 
support  themselves.  The  treaty  commission  said  to  tnem  repeatedly :  '*  You  are  all 
men  of  judgment;  you  know  what  the  making  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
Government  means ;  and  we  ask  you  to  give  this  matter  your  serious  consideration. 
The  ration  is  a  large  one,  and  it  goes  on  till  you  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
yourselves.  The  provision  requires  that  these  rations  shall  be  given  as  lon^  as  yon 
and  your  children  need  them:  and,''  said  the  eager  commissioners,  ''this  means 
rations  not  for  five  years,  but  for  five  hundred  years,  if  necessary.*'  For  eighteen 
years  these  Indians  nave  cost  the  Government  over  $1,500,000  annually  for  support. 
Do  you  wonder  that  they  are  lazy  f 

We  have  worked  on  all  the  Indians  alon^  these  lines  all  the  time — always  feeding, 
always  giving,  never  enforcing  that  God-given,  manhood-elevating  first  decree,  "  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  talked  about  the  benefits  of  the  influx  of  the  whites  among 
the  Indians.  I  would  turn  the  sentiment  round  and  expatiate  on  the  greater  advan- 
tages of  the  influx  of  Indians  among  the  whites.  That  ends  the  problem ;  the  other 
prolongs  it.  There  is  constant  talk  here  at  Mohonk  about  what  is  being  done  among 
the  Indians,  but  seldom  ever  do  we  hear  of  turning  the  Indians  out  among  the 
whites,  where  tbey  can  have  a  real  chance  to  learn  and  become  quickly  civilized. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech.  All  I  would  say  is  concentrated  in  a  brief 
article  you  will  find  in  the  little  picture  book  I  brought  here  and  distributed.  It  is 
the  quintessence  of  my  thought  on  this  subject.  You  can  see  in  the  pictures  and  in 
what  I  say  the  practical  results  of  getting  Indians  among  the  whites.*  It  civilizes 
them  (quickly.  They  take  on  industry,  and  become  productive  members  of  onr  com- 
munities, and  if  we  are  only  wise  enough  to  allow  them  to  remain,  it  will  succeed  in 
keeping  them  so  altogether.  Why  should  these  250,000  people  be  forever  shoved  out 
and  away  from  us  in  communities  by  themselves f 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Senator  Dawes  say  that  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States 
stiU  owns  even  the  allotted  land.  I  hope  it  will  own  it  forever,  it  is  so  much  bother, 
such  a  hindrance. 

After  taking  allotments  and  on  the  sale  of  their  unalloted  lands,  recently,  the  Kez 
Perces  were  paid  over  $300  per  capita.  Hell  itself  could  not  contrive  more  bad  influ- 
ences than  gathered  around  those  poor  Indians  when  they  received  that  money.  It 
was  a  picture  of  perdition.  It  is  so  everywhere  and  every  time,  and  always  was  so 
where  Indians  receive  per  capita  payments. 

Some  here  talk  about  Indian  parents  not  being  willing  to  have  their  children  come 
East.  One  reason  is,  if  the  children  are  absent  from  the  reservation,  the  father  does 
not  receive  their  allowance  of  money,  rations,  etc. ;  but  if  the  children  are  in  the 
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agencT  school,  or  the  mission  school  at  the  agency,  the  parents  receive  their  portions. 
And  tnat  is  a  very  great  reason  why  they  do  not  want  the  children  to  go  away.  If 
tiie  children  go  away  to  school,  the  GoYemment  says  it  will  take  care  of  their  money 
and  let  them  have  it  later,  and  it  goes  to  the  Treasury  and  waits  until  the  children 
are  old  enongh  to  claim  it. 

At  some  of  the  agencies  if  the  children  go  to  the  agency  schools  the  parents  get 
rations  for  the  children  the  same  as  thongh  the  children  were  at  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  children  are  fed  at  snch  agency  schools.  But  if  they  go  to  Carlisle  or  some 
other  school  off  the  reservation  the  extra  and  surplus  rations  to  parents  stop.  This 
of  course  has  large  influence  in  creatiu^  prejudice  against  nonreservation  schools. 

I  want  to  say  something  on  another  line.  Mohonk  continnallv  gives  indorsement 
to  civil  service.  On  a  former  occasion  I  wanted  to  speak  of  the  disadvantages  of 
civil  service  and  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  asked  me  not  to  do  it.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  hoard,  a  few  months  later,  in  Washington,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  grand  mogul  of  civil  service,  was  to  speak,  and  I  said  to  the  chairman,  ''  Do  yon 
now  object  to  my  saying  something  on  civil  serviced  He  replied,  "  Captain,  take 
my  advice  and  let  civil  service  alone  or  it  will  prove  to  be  a  car  of  Juggernaut  to  yon 
and  gnnd  yon  to  powder. '' 

Preisident  Gates.  I  think  I  missed  it  on  that  prophecy. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  with  Commissioner  Browning, 
and  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  through  I  said,  ''Judge,  you  ought  to  answer  that;  if 
you  don't  I  will.''  The  commissioner  said,  ** Sit  still;  we  are  not  before  this  court.'' 
And  I  let  it  ^o.  An  edict  goes  out  every  year  from  here  about  civil  service  based  on 
ex  parte  testimony.  If  I  stay  to  vote  this  year  you  will  unequivocally  count  my  vote 
against  any  proclamation  that  civil  service  is  a  benefit  to  the  Indian  service.  It  is  a 
great  centralizer  of  power,  susceptible  of  no  less  injury  to  the  service  and  oppression 
to  those  in  office  than  the  old  methods,  and  the  claim  that  favoritism  and  political 
influence  have  less  sway  is  not  true.  I  am  re6i>onsible  for  the  school  at  Carlisle, 
having  suggested  and  built  it  up  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  I  am  not  now  allowed 
to  know  anything  of  the  character  or  (|ualities  of  the  persons  sent  to  help  me  until 
they  arrive  at  the  school.  One  official  m  Washington  can  weaken  and  tear  down  all 
my  work  and  make  success  impossible  by  sending  me  unfit  employees  and  employees 
inimical  to  my  work.  I  once  said  to  President  Gates,  ''You  would  not  manage 
Amherst  College  on  civil  service  principles? "  He  replied,  "  No;  neither  would  I  on 
the  spoils  system."  The  records  will  show  that  some  of  those  who  continually 
champion  civil  service  here  recommend  more  people  for  the  Indian  service  and  assume 
to  know  better  who  should  be  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Afl'airs,  Indian  agents,  superintendents  of  schools,  etc.,  than  any.  others  in  the 
country.  The  records  will  also  show  that  their  selections  are  not  less  faulty  than 
those  made  by  Members  of  Congress  and  other  officials  elected  by  the  people  to  attend 
to  their  business.    I  never  joined  this  "  Indian  Rights  Association." 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yon  had  better  do  it. 

Captain  Pratt.  No  ;  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  their  methods ;  and  I  can  stand 
alone. 

I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  superintendents  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  where  there 
were  thirty -six  Indian  Department  officials  together.  General  Morgan  was  there. 
They  were  disposed  to  think  well  of  themselves;  and  I  warned  them  that  a  change 
of  administration  would  come  soon,  and  we  would  then  And  ourselves  to  be  a  most 
worthless  lot  of  fellows,  and  none  of  us  would  be  wanted.  I  can  count  to-day  only 
four  of  those  men  in  the  service.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  alleged  protection 
of  civil  service ! 

President  Gates.  Civil  service  would  have  made  that  imi>ossible. 

Captain  Pratt.  These  oustings  were  made  under  civil  service.  It  is  easy  to  bear 
down,  and  maRe  people  tired.  Civil  service  does  not  prevent  a  great  many  things 
being  done  to  annoy  the  most  efficient  officials  into  a  disgust  with  their  places. 
Indeed,  in  itself  it  is  calculated  to  do  just  that.  Why  not  have  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  select  the  President's  Cabinet  officers,  and  then  the  President  alsof 
This  seems  the  only  logical  outcome.  It  is  to  me  a  dangerous  principle  for  America, 
in  that  character,  force,  and  experience  stand  no  chance  as  against  books.  It  says 
the  nation  wants  no  more  Lincolus.  In  my  humble  judgment,  no  better  qualified 
and  safer  servants  to  the  Republic  can  be  found  among  those  able  to  pass  the  test  of 
civil-service  examinations  than  can  be  found  among  those  who  would  fail  in  such 
examinations. 

Land  m  severalty  comes  up  here  constantly.  If  every  Indian  could  take  care  of 
his  own  rights  to  the  land  allotted,  there  would  be  no  trouble.  •  Captain  Beck,  agent 
for  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  has  been  mentioned.  We  belong  to  the  same 
regiment,  and  have  known  each  other  for  twenty -eight  years.  He  has  made  a  manly 
fight.  Captain  Beck  writes  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  keep  track  of  the 
allotments.  The  people  are  ignorant,  and  can't  do  it  themselves.  So  the  agent 
must  look  after  and  protect  the  rights  of  each  allottee.    The  difficulties  are  innu- 
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merable,  and  he  begins  to  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  wipe  the  allotments  all  oat 
and  begin  over  again. 

President  Gates.  I  can  not  allow  to  pass  by  an  im|>lication  that  I  had  ever  lost 
my  faith  in  civil-service  reform.  I  stand  by  its  principles,  and  always  say  to  Cap- 
tain Pratt:  ''If  we  could  always  have  such  men  as  you,  we  should  not  need  civii- 
service  reform.  We  should  trust  you  to  choose  your  own  teachers ;  but,  if  we  let 
one  do  it,  we  must  let  all,  and  that  would  be  disastrous.'' 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.   A.   S.   QUINTON. 

I  did  not  expect  to  s])eak  on  the  topic  of  the  morning,  yet  all  that  our  association 
has  done  for  Indians  is  in  one  sense  educational.  I  am  sure  that  all  present  applaud 
and  give  thanks  for  the  great  work  which  has  been  done  by  Captain  Pratt.  No 
doubt  we  also  think  that  other  workers  have  been  divinely  called  to  their  individual 
work. 

I  am  to  refer  to  a  trip  of  several  months  in  California,  the  Pacific  and  Northwestern 
States;  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  a  mere  reference.  At  Potraero,  near  Banning,  in 
south  California,  and  at  Coahuilla,  where  two  earnest  women  are  at  work,  one  as  a 
Government  teacher  and  the  other  as  a  field  matron,  I  saw  marked  changes  and 
improvements  since  iiiy  visit  four  years  ago.  A  new  spirit  of  industry  was  present, 
new  varieties  of  work  were  on  hand,  and  a  general  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world 
contrasted  encouragingly  with  the  apathy  seen  at  the  former  date.  We  found  new 
homes,  and  the  best  and  neatest  of  them  all  was  one  built  at  Potraro  from  loan 
funds  from  our  association.  The  small  farm  was  under  fence,  well  tilled,  with  a 
garden  and  orchards  and  even  ornamental  trees  about  the  comfortable  red-roofed 
cottage;  and  the  best  of  all  was  that  the  loan  is  nearly  all  returned  to  our  treasury. 
The  young  farmer,  Jose  McGill,  was  a  thrifty,  ambitious  man;  and  he  and  others 
there  showed  a  new  sense  of  manhood  and  responsibility.  We  found,  too,  that  the 
missionary  spirit  had  arisen  in  their  hearts;  for  it  was  the  influence  of  one  or  more 
of  these  men,  accompanying  the  occasional  preaching  of  our  missionary',  Mr.  Wein- 
land,  which  had  moved  the  Indians  of  the  desert  beyond  to  ask  for  a  missionary 
family  to  live  and  labor  among  themselves.  The  visit  to  those  desert  people  was 
one  of  unique  interest.  The  glaring  sand,  the  parching  heat,  the  absence  of  all  that 
to  us  makes  life  pleasant,  presented  a  scene  of  poverty  and  need  I  had  not  before 
met;  and  we  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  open  a  mission  among  them. 

There  was  progress  also  at  Agua  Caliente.  The  first  thing  I  noted  there  was  a 
row  of  trees  planted  through  the  center  of  the  village — a  clear  proof  of  thought  for 
the  future  and  for  the  go<m  of  other  people.  The  houses,  too,  had  new  glass  win- 
dows, plank  floors  instead  of  earth,  and  other  improvements.  There  were  evidences 
of  new  thought  and  spirit,  and  especially  was  this  seen  in  the  leaders  of  the  village. 
Some  had  more  than  begun  to  think  for  themselves.  One  said:  ''I  used  to  think  I 
must  obey  in  evonrthing;  now  I  find  I  can  do  my  own  thinking.*'  Mr.  Smiley,  Mr. 
Weinland,  Miss  Hoppock,  of  Redlands,  and  I  ma<le  a  trip  among  the  Government 
schools  of  south  California,  and  nearly  everywhere  we  saw  evidence  of  progress, 
and  even  the  most  conservative  showed  signs  of  change.  So  we  are  all  optimists. 
As  Christians  we  must  be  so;  for  the  ^eat  Head  of  tne  Churcb  has  foretold  and 
foreordained  the  millennium ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  place  for  pessimism.  Amons 
the  significant  changes  seen  in  this  last  visit  was  the  presence  of  a  mill,  obtained 
and  introduced  by  Miss  French,  the  field  matron,  and  Dr.  Hallowell,  at  Agua  Caliente, 
for  grinding  acorns,  by  which  in  twenty  minutes  the  laborious  work  of  two  whole 
days,  by  the  old  process,  could  be  done.  And  this  mill  suggested  another  improve- 
ment. The  g^rinding  was  found  to  be  heavy  for  the  women,  and  so  the  men  volun- 
teered to  become  the  millers  of  the  community,  as  with  us.  The  divine  blessing  is 
on  all  the  civilizing  work,  as  well  as  upon  that  called  mission  work,  and  we  must  be 
broad  enough  in  spirit  to  applaud  all  good  work.  It  is  possibly  right  to  glorify  our 
own  portion  of  the  Master's  vineyard,  if  we  feel  divinely  called  to  it;  but  we  should 
always  pause  just  before  we  decry  the  fields  and  work  of  other  laborers  who  toil  for 
Him,  since  **  He  hath  set  every  member  in  the  body  as  pleased  Him."  All  work  that 
helps  humanity  is  sacred  work,  is  God's  work. 

There  are  difficult  questions  in  Indian  service,  and  one  is  the  drink  question,  and 
on  that  we  can  all  help  Commissioner  Browning's  plans  for  securing  new  safeguards 
for  Indians.  Another  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Indians  is  the  old  fiesta,  still 
going  forward  in  many  tribes — a  scene  of  evil  gaming,  often  of  vice  and  debaucberyi 
and  such  scenes  are  a  vast  hindrance  to  all  rignt  progress. 

Our  Greenville  school  in  upper  California  has  outgrown  our  financial  ability,  hav- 
mjs;  now  81  pupils;  and  we  have  transferred  it  to  Government  care  and  support, 
with  the  hope  that  its  enlargement  will  before  very  long  provide  for  the  3(M)  or 
more  children  in  the  five  villages  adjacent.  The  visit  to  the  Spokane  Indians  of 
Washington  was  a  joyful  one.    General  Howard  procured  for  them  their  reservation 
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a  few  years  ago ;  and  oar  Rhode  Island  anxiliary  last  year  opened  a  mission  school 
there,  which  now  has  more  than  50  pnpils.  The  teacher  is  most  efficient,  a  Scotch 
Canadian,  Helen  W.  Clark ;  and  Chief  Lnot  says  of  her  practical  ffenius,  **  She  comes 
in  with  a  board  under  her  arm,  and  presently  it  is  a  nice  table/^  She  herself  made 
the  stairs  to  the  attic  of  our  cottage  and  those  into  the  cellar  ;  and  she,  largely, 
plastered  the  honee.  Her  pnpils  advance  rapidly.  Forty-eight  of  the  56  have 
this  year  learned  to  read,  write,  sing,  and  speak  fairly  well  in  easy  English.  Com 
missioner  Browning  said  here  that  we  women  have  helped  the  Indian  Office  not  only 
by  nominating  field  matrons,  but  by  giving  these  needed  helps  on  the  field,  and  that 
mnch  has  been  accomplished  by  them.  Yet,  despite  all  proof  of  process,  some  still 
moan,  "Where  is  the  goodf"  Such  need  to  have  their  expectations  converted. 
How  can  we  expect  a  more  rapid  rise  of  people  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  at  the 
very  bottom  of  civilization?  And  they  yet  lack  some  radical  and  indispensable 
helps.    They  have,  it  is  true,  a  standing  before  the  law ;  but  they  must  have  a 

Practical  standing  in  some  court,  as  I  saw  at  every  point  visited.  Till  white  men 
ave  fair  minds  toward  these  people,  this  right  will  not  be  granted  them.  This  is 
the  great  trouble  with  the  Seminules  of  Florida.  Tet  there  is  progress  even  there. 
When  we  began  work  there,  they  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
United  States  Oovernment.  They  would  not  even  step  on  Government  soil.  *'  It 
would  bum  our  feet,"  they  said.  Yet  recently  at  our  mission  some  of  these  helped 
to  mn  np  our  flag,  and  joined  in  the  shouts  and  genuine  hurrahs.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  winning  kindness  of  our  workers  among  them.  Such  Christian  love  is 
indispensable,  and  can  not  be  put  aside.  The  greatest  want  everywhere  now  among 
Indians  is  for  fit  workers,  permanence  in  office,  and  real,  not  merely  nominal,  Chris- 
tianity in  every  part  of  the  Indian  service. 

Some  of  the  workers  are  bringing  in  their  sheaves.  Some  this  year  have  passed 
over  the  river  into  the  better  land.  Our  association  has  had  a  summer  of  deep 
bereavement.  We  must  find  new  helpers.  Will  you  not  share  our  work  f  Though 
we  have  had  the  ioy  of  opening  37  new  mission  stations  in  twelve  years,  there  are 
still  30  tribes  without  the  gospel  in  this  Christian  land. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Fisk  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  FisK.  I  suppose  yon  want  to  hear  a  word  from  the  mission  whose  serv- 
ant I  am — the  Woman's  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  will  speak 
only  of  our  school  in  Alaska.  I  might  say  of  it  as  the  old  colored  woman  said  of 
herself,  "  Sometimes  Tse  up,  sometimes  Tse  down,  sing  glory  hallelujah !"  But  it  is 
our  work,  and  I  rejoice  to  tell  you  that  there  is  in  process  of  erection  a  new  building 
for  our  school  there.  An  evangelist,  lately  started  around  the  world,  said  that  he  had 
the  intention  of  having  all  the  missionaries  that  he  met  write  their  names  on  the 
American  flag  that  he  carried,  and  the  first  name  that  he  secured  was  that  of  one  of 
our  women  going  to  Unalaska.  I  asked  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  work  in 
Cincinnati  what  I  should  tell  the  friends  about  the  work  under  her  care.  She  said, 
"Tell  them  that  it  is  processing;  that  we  are  going  forward."  The  hard  times  of 
the  last  two  years  have  hindered  our  progress,  but  God  be  thanked  for  the  souls  that 
have  been  converted.  We  sufl'er  from  the  liquor  question  more  than  you  can  appre- 
ciate. Liquor  is  brought  in  there  under  cover.  It  is  put  into  kegs,  and  the  kegs  are 
put  into  barrels  packed  with  something  else  and  wrongly  marked,  and  we  suffer 
from  that.  I  wish  to  God  it  could  be  extirpated  ft-om  the  land — this  liquor  business. 
There  are  men  enough  in  this  conference,  who,  if  they  would  set  their  faces  as  flint 
on  that  subject,  could  settle  it  for  the  country.  But  we  never  know  how  much  we 
can  accomplish  by  trying.  Many  years  ago  my  husband  spoke  at  a  meeting,  and 
advocated  as  strongly  as  he  could  the  reestablishment  of  the  family  altar.  When 
we  reached  our  own  home  he  said :  "  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  spoke  with  so  little  effect." 
I  said  to  him:  "You  have  spoken  as  best  you  could;  leave  the  results  with  God." 
From  that  meeting  there  grew  up  a  revival,  as  we  Methodists  say,  and  a  reestab- 
lishment of  family  altars.  Do  not  let  any  of  us  be  discouraged.  Let  us  do  whatever 
we  find  to  do,  and  let  us  do  it  with  our  might,  and  let  God  add  His  blessing  for  His 
name's  sake. 

Miss  Ives.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  organization  of  young  people. 
It  is  called  the  *'  Young  People's  Department  of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation." The  idea  has  been  to  instill  in  the  young  minds  that  the  Indian  is  a  brother, 
and  that  he  can  leam  to  work  and  labor  and  take  his  own  part  in  life's  struggle,  and 
to  ask  their  help  through  this  crisis.  The  object  is  to  form  a  public  opinion  for  the 
future.  Different  methods  have  been  employed  through  the  press  and  torough  maga- 
zines and  through  addressing  meetings  of  youn^  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  work  through  existing  organizations—King's  Daughters,  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth  Leagues,  etc.  We  have  44  States  and  Territories 
enlisted.  Many  of  the  young  people  are  studying  Indian  history,  and  thousands  of 
them  have  become  interested  in  this  way.  We  have  incidentally  raised  about  $3,000 
in  five  years.  Two  years  ago  I  started  the  idea  of  Christmas  boxes,  not  with  the 
idea  so  mnch  of  helping  the  Indians  as  of  interesting  the  white  people;  but  I  found 
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that  it  was  a  great  inspiration  to  the  Indians  that  people  so  far  off  shonld  think  of 
them.  It  seemed  to  touch  their  hearts.  Last  year  I  began  preparations  in  Au^pst 
for  Christmas,  working  up  to  Christmas  time.  I  appealed  in  the  different  religions 
weeklies;  and  I  hope  to  extend  the  work  to  distant  aay  schools,  and  to  reach  at  least 
6,000  scholars  this  year. 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  formerly  Miss  Ooodale,  was  invited  to  speak 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.   EASTMAN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  friends  sometimes  ask  whether  I  am 
still  in  the  Indian  work.  I  believe  in  marriage  as  a  vocation ;  and  I  am  not  now  in 
the  Indian  work,  as  I  was  for  seven  years,  but  only  as  a  wife  may  help  her  husband.  My 
children  are  my  sufficient  occupation.  What  I  like  about  the  Indian  woman  is  that 
she  is  so  womanly.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  she  becomes  so  advanced  as 
to  desire  any  better  career  than  that  which  culminates  in  motherhood,  but  it  must  be 
an  enlightened  motherhood.  A  soien title  housekeeping  which  is  to  come  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  possibility  of  the  women  of  to-day,  and  Sie  best  education  she  can  get 
are  none  too  good  for  her  own  special  work.  The  Indian  woman  is  intensely  feminine, 
bnt  she  develops  the  characteristics  of  her  sex  in  three  quite  distinct  stages  of  her  life. 
She  begins  as  a  butterfly,  she  goes  on  as  a  loving  drudge,  and  she  ends  as  a  feminine 
autocrat.  The  Indian  young  girl  is  not  expected  to  do  much  work.  She  is  expected 
only  to  adorn  herself,  and  enjoy  the  brief  summer  of  her  life.  When  she  becomes,  as 
she  usually  does  at  an  early  age,  a  wife  and  mother,  the  conditions  of  her  life  are 
reversed.  She  is  then  the  last  served  at  the  table  of  life.  She  thinks  of  husband, 
children,  guests,  of  everyone  before  herself.  She  is  a  most  devoted,  self-effacing,  bnt 
not  always  wise  mother. 

The  third  period  is  that  of  old  age.  The  grandmother  is  the  tyrant  of  the  Indian 
community — sharp,  shrill- voiced,  and  determined  always  to  have  the  last  word ;  and, 
if  that  last  word  is  not  for  progress,  but,  as  it  usually  is,  for  the  old-time  thought,  she 
becomes  a  barrier,  a  real  hindrance  and  obstacle  in  the  way  of  civilization.  It  is  the 
grandmother  who  almost  invariably  predicts  an  early  death  for  the  child  who  goes  to 
school,  and  who  prophesies  every  misfortune  for  those  who  accept  the  new  way.  She 
is  invariably  suspicions  of  the  white  man,  and  takes  no  pains  to  hide  her  dislike  of 
him.  She  revives  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  old  Indian  life  in  her  songs,  her 
death-dirges,  and  songs  upon  every  possible  occasion. 

Indian  women  are  beginning  already  to  feel  the  value  of  organization.  Although 
they  are  conservative,  as  we  perhaps  are  as  a  sex,  still  they  are  approachable  aud 
receptive.  The  work  of  the  field  matron  among  them  is  in  the  rignt  direction.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  work  that  has  been  done  for  many  years,  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
women  missionaries  who  have  gone  among  the  Indian  women.  The  value  of  it 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  woman;  and  unless  she  is  wisely  chosen  she  is 
worse  than  useless.  In  the  churches  nearly  all  the  Indian  women  with  whom  I  am 
best  acquainted  are  organized  into  women's  societies  connected  with  their  churches. 
They  meet  regularly,  and  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  they  raise  the  great  bulk  of 
the  funds  given  by  native  churches  for  the  support  of  their  pastors  and  for  chari- 
table purposes.  They  raise  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars — these  poor,  ignorant 
women — by  their  own  work,  denying  themselves  even  the  necessaries  of  life  to  give 
to  their  ministers  and  to  foreign  missions. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  the  Indian  community  which  must  be  reached  if  the 
great  work  of  transforming  the  social  and  moral  life  is  to  go  on.  I  think  this  con- 
ference fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  working  at  the  Indian  question  from  the  inside 
and  of  developing  the  Indian — what  is  best  in  him — rather  than  by  putting  him  into 
something  from  without.  It  is  through  the  women  that  we  can  reach  the  heart  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  also  through  a  most  important  clans  of  the  community — ^the 
young  men,  the  young  men  of  an  age  not  to  be  gathered  into  the  schools,  and  those 
whom  the  churches  nnd  it  most  difficult  to  reach,  not  only  among  Indians,  but 
among  our  own  race.  They  seem  to  need  a  distinctive  work  for  themselves.  It 
seemed  to  me  when  I  lived  amon^  them,  as  I  did  for  several  years,  that  it  was  most 
pitiable  to  see  the  lack  of  ambition  and  of  action  among  these  young  men ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  real  longing  for  something  better.  The  blanket  Indian  wonld  be  seen 
leaning  against  the  t^nce  without  moving  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time;  perhai>s  ogling 
a  girl  through  a  hole  in  his  blanket.  The  returned  student  wonld  be  smoking  a 
cigarette  in  the  trader's  store,  hanging  over  the  counter.  Yet  young  men  over  30 
years  of  age  repeatedly  asked  to  be  taught  English,  aud  would  ask  news  from  the 
world  outside.  They  were  hungry  for  something  to  feed  them,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  to  eat.  And  those  who  had  been  to  school  felt  perhaps  even  more 
intensely  the  need  of  education. 

For  these  young  men  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  are  doing  a  work 
which  no  other  organization  has  done  or  can  do.  Some  of  the  important  points  I 
will  emphasize  as  I  think  of  them. 
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First.  It  ia  a  work  which  the  Indian  yonng  men  can  do  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
somethiiiff  which  somebody  else  has  to  do  for  them.  They  are  to  he  started  in  the 
way  of  self-reliant  manhood.  They  are  to  orf^anize,  and  to  realize  their  strength 
by  organization.    They  are  to  learn  both  mntnal  helpfnlness  and  to  stand  alone. 

Second.  The  work  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  Indian  peculiarly,  because  it  is 
more  in  the  line  of  his  own  thought  ana  capabilities  than  many  other  phases  of  work. 
In  a  general  way  we  realize  that  our  civilization  is  alien  to  Indian  thought.  In 
many  phases  it  is  positively  repulsive  to  him ;  and  it  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  over- 
come that.  But,  if  we  can  make  it  appeal  to  him  by  showing  how  it  answers  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  his  own  past  which  were  admirable  in  themselves,  and  bring  out 
certain  characteristics  in  him  which  are  good,  is  not  that  so  much  gainf  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  can  do  these  things  in  the  Indian  community.  The  old 
Indian  community  was  divided  into  classes — the  young  men  and  the  old  men,  the 
young  women  and  the  old  women.  They  were  distinct  classes,  and  were  all  served 
apart.  The  young  men  are  a  class  by  themselves,  and  in  treating  them  by  them- 
selves much  can  be  done.     It  appeals  to  them,  and  they  like  it. 

Third.  Physical  culture  is  made  a  strong  feature  of  the  Indian  work,  and  nothing 
is  more  needed. 

Fourth.  It  is  broadening  to  them  in  every  way.  It  swallows  up  those  petty  sec- 
tarian divisions  into  one  great  Christian  evangelical  thought.  It  is  broadening 
because  it  includes  in  one  organization  the  members  of  different  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  a  good  many  have  been  included  already.  It  is  broadening  because,  best  of  all, 
it  includes  them  in  the  great  body  of  young  men  who  belong  to  these  associations, 
because  the  Indian  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  and  they  feel  that  they  are  one  with 
the  other  young  men  of  this  and  of  every  country. 

THK  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
[By  Hon.  H.  L.  DawM.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Grntlemrn:  The  question  concerning  the  Indian 
Territory  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  claimed  any  x>ortion  of  the  time  of 
this  convention.  It  is  one  which  is  going  to  force  itself  on  your  attention  for  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  a  tract  of  country  now  as  large  as  the  State  of  Indiana. 
It  was  until  within  a  few  years  twice  that  size;  but  Oklahoma,  a  new  Territory, 
has  been  taken  off  from  its  western  side,  and  is  hurrying  on  to  be  a  State  of  this 
Union  as  fast  as  it  can.  The  Indian  Territory  is  five  times  the  size  of  the  State  in 
which  I  live.  It  is  richer  in  all  the  prospects  of  a  State  than  any  other  tract  of  equal 
size  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know  about  in  this  country. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  explain  its  political  status  to  you.  It  is  just  as  if  a  single 
county  of  this  State— Oneida,  for  instance — was  a  government  by  itself,  independent 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States,  with  authority  to  elect  its  own 
chief  magistrate,  its  own  members  of  the  legislature,  set  up  its  own  judiciary,  enact 
its  own  laws,  govern  itself  as  if  there  were  no  State  of  New  York  all  around  it,  no 
United  States  over  it,  or  any  other  flag  but  its  own  representing  its  power.  Not 
only  that,  but  suppose  four  other  counties  right  about  it  had  the  same  authority, 
each  one  of  them  an  independent  power,  maintaining  its  own  government  in  idl 
details,  and  having  no  dependence  either  on  the  government  of  New  York,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  upon  each  other — five  independent  kingdoms,  with 
no  dividing  line,  only  an  imaginary  one,  separating  them  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  from  each  other,  or  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  center  of  the  United  States  there  are  five  independent  kingdoms  lying  close 
together,  each  of  these  governments  owning  all  the  soil  within  the  borders,  but  with- 
out one  of  the  people  who  live  there  having  the  slightest  title  m  fee  to  a  single  foot 
of  the  Territory.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  stand  in  such  relation  to  the  United 
States  as  to  be  not  under  the  slightest  obligation  to  returu  to  the  United  States  any 
criminal  who  shall  take  refuse  within  their  borders,  and  that  there  can  go  out  from 
within  this  Territory  any  bngand  who  has  found  shelter  there  to  prey  upon  the 
peace,  person,  and  property  of  any  individual  outside  the  borders.  That  is  the  polit- 
ical status  of  the  Indian  Territory  to-day;  and  if  there  were  no  other  consideration, 
if  there  were  no  other  reasons  that  could  be  piled  up  back  of  all  this,  I  have  only  to 
ask  you,  sensible,  reasonable  citizens  of  this  common  country,  if  you  understand 
what  all  that  means.  I  ask  you,  How  long  can  such  a  condition  of  things  stand  f 
There  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  must  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  a  single 
argument  beyond  that  which  describes  the  political  status  of  this  Territory  and  its 
remtion  to  the  United  States  to  secure  the  answer  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
can  not  last. 
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How  best  can  such  an  anomaly  in  the  United  States  be  done  away  with?  It  is  a 
condition  of  things  that  the  United  States  itself  created .  The  Unitea  States  granted 
to  the  Cherokee  Imtion  first,  and  to  the  other  four  so-called  civilized  tribes,  the  power 
to  govern  themselves  without  interference  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States;  and  there  has  grown  up  since  that  grant  the  condition  of  things  which  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  to  you.  I  have  spoken  just  as  I  might  have  spoken  if  those 
who  people  that  Territory  were  the  best  citizens  that  could  be  found  in  this  broad 
land.  Tuat  would  not  alter  these  considerations  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It 
would  be  just  as  certain,  if  they  were  law-abiding  citizens  within  those  borders, 
that  such  a  condition  of  things  must  pass  away — that  there  can  be  but  one  General 
Government  for  the  multiplied  States  of  this  Union  wherever  the  flag  floats. 

But  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  can  not  stand  upon  these  abstract  terms.  A  con- 
crete condition  of  things  in  this  Territory  has,  alas,  grown  np,  built  up  by  this 
anomalous  condition  of  government,  such  as  to  demand  of  itself  that  all  the  law- 
abiding  and  peace-loving  and  Christian  people  of  this  land  should  rise  up  and  say 
that  it  must  cease. 

Others  can  tell  you — to  whom  I  must  yield — better  than  I  can,  perhaps  better 
than  I  could  if  I  had  not  been  there,  and  better  than  I  can  under  any  circumstances, 
because  they  can  command  a  power  before  you  that  I  do  not  possess,  the  most  deplora- 
ble condition  of  things  that  by  degrees  has  been  springing  up  there  under  the  idea 
which  governed  the  United  States  sixty  years  ago  that  the  best  way  to  civilize  the 
Indian  was  to  absolutely  isolate  him.  That  was  the  fundamental  idea  that  con- 
trolled the  United  States  when  it  set  up  these  five  kingdoms  away  out  there  upon 
the  border.  With  a  disposition  to  make  atonement  for  its  own  outrages  upon  the 
Cherokees  when  they  were  driven  out  from  Georgia,  they  covenanted  with  that 
people  that  they  should  be  set  out  in  this  place  and  permitted  to  govern  themselves 
forever.  The  United  States  covenanted  with  them  that  every  white  man  should  be 
kept  out  of  their  borders,  that  their  hands  should  be  kept  oif  from  them,  and  that 
there,  in  absolute  isolation,  they  might  show  the  world  that  the  Indian  could  develop 
a  civilization  that  would  be  a  pattern  to  us.  That  is  the  rhetoric  of  the  record  that 
produced  this  condition  of  things. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  criticise  our  fathers  for  what  they  did  in  this  regard  seventy 
years  ago.  They  were  bound  to  give  these  people  at  that  time  the  best  government 
then  existing  conditions  made  possible.  But  this  is  a  continuing  obligation,  and  we 
are  under  just  as  much  obligation  to-day  to  give  them  the  best  government  that 
present  conditions  make  possible.  Their  government  is  of  our  creation,  and  derives 
all  its  authority  from  us,  and  we  are  responsible  for  its  character  and  administration. 
Now,  present  conditions  not  only  make  a  better  government  possible,  but  make  the 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  no  longer  possible.  We  can  not  escape 
the  obligation  to  give  them  a  better  government  than  they  now  have. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  down  in  that  Territory  a  venerable,  white-headed  old  lady, 
the  daughter  of  that  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester  who  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  f6r 
teaching  Indian  children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  she  told  me  that  when  the  United 
States  opened  up  this  country  to  the  Indians  she  and  her  father  and  other  fom- 
ilies  were  some  forty  days,  I  think,  on  the  journev  from  Georgia  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Now  I  can  reach  that  point  in  forty-eight  hours  from  my  home,  which  is  fonr 
times  the  distance.  Then  there  were  no  people  within  himdreds  of  miles  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Now  it  is  surrounded  by  great  States,  and  the  emigration  from 
the  four  States  around  them  pours  in  upon  tnem  like  four  great  floods,  and  there  is 
no  power  or  law  or  government  that  can  resist  it.  Although  we  have  covenanted 
witn  those  Indians  that  no  white  man  shall  come  into  that  country,  there  are  to-day 
300,000  white  residents  in  that  Territory  against  54,000  Indians  of  all  classes.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  these  have  come  in  by  invitation  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
About  one-fifth  are  called  intruders.  All  tne  rest  have  come  in  there,  first,  because 
the  Indians  could  not  help  their  coming  in,  and,  second,  because  they  could  not 
get  along  without  them.  There  are,  as  I  say,  30*0,000  white  people  there  without 
title  in  a  single  foot  of  the  soil,  without  the  slightest  right  to  enter  any  of  their 
courts,  or  to  appeal  to  any  of  their  laws  for  protection.  There  are  30,000  white  chil- 
dren of  school  age  excluded  by  law,  lock,  and  key  from  the  door  of  every  one  of 
their  schoolhouses,  and  they  are  unable  to  get  education  except  by  private  con- 
tribution. These  white  people  have  come  in  there,  however,  and  brought  in 
thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  of  capital,  and  built  np  towns.  The  churches 
have  come  in  there  with  their  missionary  work.  The  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists, 
the  Congregationalists,  the  Catholics  with  their  seminaries,  liave  all  come  in  and 
built  np  churches  on  someone's  else  land.  They  can  stay  there  so  long,  no  longer, 
as  those  who  command  the  soil  say  they  may.  The  town  there  in  whicn  I  lived  for 
six  months,  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants,  has  no  town  government,  has  no  police 
officers,  has  no  town  organization  at  all;  bnt  it  has  warehouses  and  stores,  and  an 
accumulation  of  capital  of  immense  value.  And  this  Indian  government  can  extend 
over  the  white  people  who  built  the  town  no  power,  control,  or  protection.    A  riot 
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might  break  out  there  to-night,  and  there  would  be  no  power  to  prevent  its  sweep- 
ing over  the  place  like  a  conflagration  that  wonld  blot  the  town  out  of  existence. 

A  town  of  5, 000  inhabitants  nas  sprung  up  in  the  cotton  district,  with  a  cotton 
mart.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  trade,  but  those  who  built  up  the  town  are 
there  with  no  other  title  than  permission. 

I  will  not  talk  to  you  iu  detail  about  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  adminis- 
tered. Let  me  say,  however,  that  of  the  54,000  people  who  so  hy  the  name  of  Indians, 
there  are  4,000  or  thereabouts  who  are  real  Indians,  and  that  is  all ;  the  others  are 
mixed  blood,  white  Indians,  white  people  who,  by  marriage  with  Indians  or  by 
adoption,  have  become  Indian  citizens.  And,  by  virtue  of  that  superior  knowledge 
and  training  which  the  white  man  has,  they  have  possessed  themselves  of  these  five 
independent  governments  from  which  the  United  States  has  withdrawn  its  power. 
They  make  tbe  laws,  they  elect  the  officers;  and  the 4,000  real  Indians  are  to  day  no 
ftirther  advanced  than  when  their  fathers  left  Georgia.  Few  of  them  can  even  speak 
the  English  lan^^uage.  They  have  no  habitation  among  the  people.  They  live  off  in 
the  mountains  in  tents  and  tepees  and  hovels,  gathering  nuts  and  raising  pigs  from 
what  they  can  gather  under  the  trees  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  the  white  men 
and  mixed  bloods  almost  entirely  keep  in  their  possession  everything  in  that  Terri- 
tory which  is  of  value. 

Let  me  give  you  a  single  instance  of  an  Indian  citizen.  I  said  that  there  were 
immense  resources  there.  Ther^are  no  such  coal  fields  in  the  United  States,  nor 
are  there  more  valuable  coal  fields  anywhere  than  those  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
upon  which  all  that  vast  southwestern  country  must  sooner  or  later  rely  for  its  fuel. 
An  Indian  can  not  work  a  coal  field.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  magnificent 
works  in  Pennsylvania  will  understand  that  it  takes  capital,  skill,  and  experience  to 
work  successfully  a  coal  mine.  What  is  the  process  in  the  Indian  Territory?  These 
men  have  made  a  law  that  any  citizen  who  can  discover  a  deposit  of  mineral  or  coal 
anywhere  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  occupation  of  a  mile  all  around  from 
that  point,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  sublet  it  to  any  person  he  pleases.  A  white 
man  whom  I  happen  to  know  there,  who  married  an  Indian  woman,  a  man  who  is  no 
more  an  Indian  tnan  I  am,  except  that  his  wife  is  an  Indian  and  mine  isn't,  resorted 
to  Pennsylvania  skill,  got  an  expert,  nicked  out  a  clear-headed  Indian,  who  is  told 
by  the  expert  where  to  discover  coal.  So  the  Indian  discovers  coal,  as  directed, 
draws  a  circle  a  mile  around  the  spot,  and  then  lets  it  to  the  white  man,  who  brings 
in  capital  and  experience.  They  work  the  mine  together,  and  the  white  man  has 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  profits.  That  white  Indian  to-day,  under  a  guvorument 
which  by  law  owns  everything  in  common,  and  where  he  has  no  title  to  anythiug, 
still  owns  a  whole  town  of  some  3,000  inhabitants.  The  tenements  in  it  are  liis  and 
the  tenants  pay  him  rent.  He  owns  the  richest  coal  mines  there,  and  he  pays  the 
Indian  whom  he  got  to  discover  tbe  mines  a  farthing  or  so ;  to  the  government  of  the 
Choctaws  he  pays  another  farthing,  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them ;  and  then  he  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  rest.  Moreover,  he  has  put  a  barbed-wire  fence 
around  some  30,000  acres  of  other  land,  in  which  he  has  no  legal  title  at  all.  He  is 
not  a  solitary  instance. 

The  Creek  Nation  has  3,000,000  acres  of  land,  the  title  of  which  is  in  the  nation, 
and  IS  held  for  the  use  of  each  and  every  citizen  Indian  there.  In  1892  this  class  of 
men  passed  a  law  that  any  Indian  citizen  could  inclose  as  much  of  that  land  as  he 
fouua  unoccupied,  and  by  paying  5  cents  an  acre  to  the  nation  he  could  have  the 
permission  to  sublet  it  to  whom  ne  pleased.  In  1894  I  took  from  the  records  the 
names  of  61  individuals  and  companies  who  had  inclosed  1,100,000  of  these  3,000,000 
acres,  and  had  sublet  the  land  to  Texas  cattle  men  for  from  25  cents  to  $1.50  per  acre; 
and  the  poor,  real,  genuine,  full-blooded  Creek  Indians  are  upon  the  mountains, 
wondering  how  that  happened. 

That  is  the  condition  ot  things  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress 
saw  plainly  could  not  continue,  and  they  created  a  commission  to  send  down  there 
that  was  instructed  to  go  and  reason  with  these  men,  the  President  feeling  that  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  by  which  we  granted  this  power  to  them  were,  if  possible, 
to  be  observed,  and  that  these  men  were  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  this  land,  and 
take  160  acres  each  in  the  place  of  those  large  tracts.  This  commission  has  been 
down  there  a  year  and  a  half,  trying  to  persuade  these  people  that  it  will  bo  a  good 
thing  to  make  the  change.  When  I  went  to  this  man  wno  had  30,000  acres,  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  exchange  them  for  160  acres,  he  looked  up,  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Don't  you  think  I  would  be  a  fool  to  do  itf* 

That  is  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  take  this  matter  into  its  own  hands;  and  you  people  who 
have  the  care  of  the  Indians,  as  some  have  the  care  of  the  churches,' on  your  hands, 
have  34,000  pnre-blooded  Indians  down  there  on  the  mountains,  crowded  out  of  all 
their  rights,  destitute  of  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  And  they  will  continue  to  be  in  this  condition  unless  you  take  hold  of 
the  matter. 
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THB  INDIAN  TERRIl'ORY. 
[By  Hon.  T.  J.  Morgan.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  approach  the  discussion  of  any  phase 
of  the  Indian  question  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  has  bafiQed  our  best  philosophy 
for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  a  question  involving  the  civilization  of  uncivilized  people, 
the  relation  of  a  subject  race  to  a  conq  uering  race,  the  mixing  of  races  that  are  entirely 
unlike,  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  its  subjects,  so  that  it  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem not  to  be  solved  by  declamation  or  by  the  wisdom  of  schoolboys.  It  is  a  question 
to  be  solved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Each  of  the  Indian  reservations  presents 
its  own  problem;  no  two  are  alike,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  legislate  or  theorize 
satisfactorily  as  to  ''what  we  shall  do  with  the  Indians, ''  unless  we  take  up  each  tribe 
and  reservation  separately  and  discuss  the  situation  as  we  find  it  there. 

The  question  now  is,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  t 
I  can  only  indicate  my  thought  in  the  ten  minutes  which  I  am  expected  to  occupy.  I 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Dawes,  that  the  United  States  Government  must 
take  this  matter  in  hand.  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  Senator  Dawes, 
who  has  been  interested  in  this  question  for  many  years,  should  be  at  the  head  of  it; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  far  my  suggestion  had  weight. 

The  Indian  Territory  presents  an  anomalous  condition  that  must  be  grappled  with 
heroically.  We  are  met  by  the  statement  that  we  are  under  treaty  obligations 
with  these  people  to  preserve  their  independence.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
conditions  under  which  that  treaty  was  made,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  have  so 
totally  changed  that  the  provisions  made  by  the  treaty  are  scarcely  applicable  to-day. 
But  we  are  told  that  these  people  are  nations,  having  the  rights  of  nations.  1  think 
that  that  very  statement  is  its  own  answer.  There  can  be  but  one  nation  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  philosophy,  no  philanthropy,  no  senti- 
mentalism,  that  can  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Five 
''Nations,''  with  the  right  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  erect  boundaries,  to  estab- 
lish custom-houses,  to  maintain  armies,  to  parade  before  us  as  nations  with  all  the 
rights  that  jpertain  to  nationality.  It  is  an  absurdity,  and  we  may  as  well  treat  it  as 
such.  But  it  is  said  that  these  people  have  an  autonomy  of  their  own  which  they 
have  built  up,  and  that  we  should  have  respect  for  that.  Yes;  and  vet  the  facts  are 
that  the  autonomy  of  these  five  peoples  does  not  meet  the  necessity  of  their  own  case. 
You  say.  then,  Indian  civilization  is  a  failure?  Partially  so,  at  least.  The  fact  that 
there  are  300,000  white  people  within  the  limits  of  that  Territory,  without  law,  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  Indian  government,  and  by  that  anomalous  treaty  without  any 
relation  to  the  United  States  Government,  is  a  tremendous  factor  that  must  be  rec- 
ognized. If  yon  say  the  United  States  is  under  obligation  to  drive  them  out,  the 
answer  is  twofold.  A  large  number  of  these  white  people  were  invited  by  the  Indians, 
and  have  acquired  tribal  rights  with  the  nations ;  and,  again,  there  are  multitudes  of 
young  people  bom  into  that  condition  of  things  by  which  they  have  acquired  certain 
rights  that  can  not  be  disregarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  tried 
to  expel  those  intruders,  but,  after  trial,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  could  probably 
not  be  done ;  and  so  we  must  recognize  this  tremendous  factor  of  300,000  white  people 
living  within  the  Territory  without  the  protection  of  the  flag,  and  not  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  countrv. 

Because  the  conaition  of  things  is  so  anomalous  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  any 
philosophy  of  our  national  life,  and  because  the  government  of  the  Indians  has 
proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  because  the  progress  of  these 
people  can  not  go  on  under  the  present  condition,  because  the  march  of  civilization 
and  intercourse  between  Kansas  on  the  north  and  Texas  on  the  south,  and  between 
Arkansas  on  the  east  and  the  Territories  on  the  west,  is  obstructed  by  the  present 
condition  of  things,  so  that  it  is  a  check  and  hindrance  to  the  development  of  our 
national  life,  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  when  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be 
reached.  I  would  give  them  time,  I  would  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  but  I  would  set  before 
them  the  advantages  of  Statehood  in  contrast  to  their  present  government,  and,  if 
they  will  not  consent  to  make  the  change  voluntarily,  I  see  nothing  left  for  ns  bntto 
maKe  the  change  in  wisdom,  in  instice  to  all,  in  prudence,  in  patience,  in  kindliness, 
but  to  make  it,  so  that  the  Indian  Territory  shall  eventually  become  a  State,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  State,  so  that  the  Indian  children  and  the  white 
children  growing  up  shall  have  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  protection  of 
law,  so  that  they  shall  eventually  take  part  in  the  administration  of  their  own  gov- 
emmentf  and  shall  become  American  citizens,  sharing  in  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  is  a  hard  and  perplexing  case.  If  tiiis  is  done 
it  will  excite  criticism,  and  will  give  occasion  for  a  great  many  reflections  upon  the 
williugness  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  only  to  break  them.  But,  as  far  as 
I  aui  able  to  study  the  problem  f^om  a  distance,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is 
speedily  coming  when  for  their  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  thousands  abont  them,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  untold  nambers  who  may  find  homes  within  the  border  of  the  Terri- 
tory, for  the  sake  of  oar  own  national  credit — the  time,  I  say,  is  speedily  coming  when 
the  present  condition  of  things  must  pass  away,  and  when  there  must  be  iirst  a  terri- 
torial and  then  a  State  government  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Professor  Morse.  Has  not  the  treaty  been  virtually  violated  by  the  Indians  them- 
■elvest 

Mr.  Smiley.  Senator  Dawes  showed  that  it  had  been. 

Professor  Morse.  The  treaty,  then,  has  really  been  abrogated. 

A4Joamed  at  1  p.  m. 


SIXTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Night,  October  11. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  after  singing.  Dr.  Thompson  was 
asked  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OP  REV.   CHARLES  L.  THOMPSON,  D.  D. 

Though  not  especially  a  worker  on  the  Indian  problem,  I  suppose  I  have  a  little 
right  to  e^Joy  tne  advantages  of  this  conference.  I  almost  grew  up  among  the 
Indians.  As  a  little  boy  in  Wisconsin,  the  Menominees  and  other  Indians  were  right 
around  us;  and  I  knew  them  as  shiftless,  worthless,  and  lazy,  and,  thanks  to  the 

E'oximity  of  the  white  people,  generally  drunken.  Later  I  followed  the  tracks  of 
arquetto  l^m  Green  Bay  to  the  Portage,  and  from  the  Portage  to  the  Mississippi, 
alonff  tbat  road  where,  two  hundred  years  before,  he,  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle, 
Iiad  blazed  his  way  through  the  untraoked  wilderness,  to  carry  the  gospel  with  a 
zeal  that  has  hardly  been  surpassed  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Apostle.  But  there 
is  nothing  left  to  tell  of  his  labors,  save  here  and  there  a  leaning  or  fallen  crucifix, 
to  show  uiat  once  upon  a  time  the  steps  of  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ  hallowed 
that  wilderness  where  still  ignorance  and  barbarism  prevail,  teaching  us  that  even 
the  enthusiasm  of  apostolic  zeal  is  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  habits  of  genera- 
tions or  build  the  new  life  of  the  Indian.  Not  many  years  ago  I  was  traveling  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  I  stayed  one  night  at  a  comfortable  house  while  waiting  for  trains. 
The  parlor  was  carpeted.  There  were  comfortable  chairs,  a  cabinet  organ,  and  a 
young  lady  who  could  play  it;  all  the  sif^s  of  a  moderate  education  and  domestic 
comfort.  The  people  wno  thus  took  me  in  were  Indians,  who  had  been  trained  in 
Christian  schools  and  by  the  ministry  of  Christian  teachers. 

Mv  experience  from  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  I  was  surrounded  by  uncivi- 
lized Menominees,  through  the  wilderness  of  Wisconsin,  where  Marquette  preached  a 
gosp^  whose  echoes  were  lost  in  the  night  of  heathenism,  to  the  day  when  I  saw  an 
educated  Christian  Indian  family,  taught  me  what  has  been  emphasized  in  this  con- 
ference, what  should  always  be  emphasized  in  every  conference  of  people  working 
for  the  Indian  or  for  the  white,  what  took  possession  of  Mr.  Smiley  when  in  this 
magnificent  temple  of  God  he  conceived  and  sent  out  to  the  world  the  idea  that,  if 
you  want  to  save  the  Indian  people  of  the  United  States,  you  must  save  them  by 
reforming  them,  building  symmetricallv  from  the  center  of  their  being,  making  them 
new  men  in  Christ  Jesus  by  the  force  of  His  gospel,  and  by  Christian  education  along 
with  the  gospel.  We  must  take  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  spelling  book  in  the 
other,  and  go  into  the  wilds  as  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  other 
specific  for  solving  the  Indian  problem.  Is  it  obscure  and  difficult?  Somewhat. 
There  are  lots  of  ways  suggested  for  solving  it.  Give  the  Indians  160  acres,  and  it 
is  settled,  say  some;  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  Bring  the  Indians  out,  and  put  them 
down  in  Carlisle,  and  surround  them  with  white  people.  That  is  another  solution. 
It  recalls  an  incident  that  once  occurred  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Whipple,  when,  on 
leaving  a  wigwam  for  a  brief  excursion,  he  said  to  his  Indian  friend,  ''Will  it  be 
safe  to  leave  my  things  herel"  The  Indian  replied, ''  Perfectly;  there  isn't  a  white 
man  within  100  miles.^  Not  one  of  these  specifics  alone  will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 
You  must  work  from  the  heart  of  the  Indian  outward.  When  Mohonk  became  the 
eenter  for  a  great  moral  propulsion,  it  became  the  center  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem,  ^ecisely  as  uie  idea  has  gained  strength  that  it  is  a  moral  question,  that 
it  is  a  question  afiecting  the  rebuilding  of  the  man,  there  has  been  success.  When 
we  have  found  men  and  women  who,  like  Jesus,  are  willing  to  carry  the  gospel — men 
and  women  who  are  willing  to  open  the  schoolhouse — then,  and  not  till  then,  are  we 
on  the  road  for  the  hopeful  solution  of  this  problem.  I  say  to  you.  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  discouraged  about  this  final  and  glorious  solution  of  tne  i>roblem.  If  a 
personal  reference  may  be  excused,  let  me  say  that  a  man  like  Dr.  Eastman  shows 
ni  what  a  Gained,  disciplined  Indian  character  can  become  by  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Hie  time  is  coming,  ana  is  not  far  off,  when  from  the  far-off,  desolate  neld  of  Point 
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Barrow,  in  Alaska,  without  light,  without  warmth,  without  aspiration,  without  hope, 
down  to  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  we  shall  see  not  ''tribes,^'  but  Christian  men  and 
women.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  the  anomaly  of  the  Indian  Territory  will  be 
blotted  out,  and  Christian  men  and  women  in  Christian  citizenship  shall  enjoy  there 
the  immunities  and  rights  of  the  Christian  Republic. 

President  Julius  D.  Dreher,  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  who  was  next  intro- 
duced by  President  Gates,  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  JULIUS  D.   DREHER. 

The  work  we  have  been  doing  at  Roanoke  College  for  some  twentnr-fiye  years,  for 
the  higher  education  of  Choctaws,  to  which  President  Gates  has  so  Kindly  referred, 
would  hardly  entitle  me  to  claim  any  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  conference, 
attended  as  it  is  by  so  many  veterans  in  the  work  of  Indian  education.  But  I  have 
long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  that  interest  has  been  Quickened  by  a 
visit  to  the  Indian  Territory,  by  contact  with  the  Choctaws  at  Roanoke  College,  and 
by  attendance  on  two  meetings  of  this  conference.  1  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting.  The  earnest  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian consecration  manifested  has  made  a  most  favorable  impression,  as  it  did  four 
years  ago,  and  as  I  think  of  the  consecrated  purpose  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
matchless  natural  beauty  of  Mohonk,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  in  a  special  sense 
we  are  here  basking  in  'Hhe  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit/' as  we  discuss  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  His  children  of  the  forest  and  the  plain.  While  intensely  interested 
in  the  discussions,  highly  gratified  by  the  progress  reported  from  various  parts  of 
the  wide  field,  and  greatly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things  from  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  Government,  I  confess  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation  in  the 
reflection  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dishonesty,  greed,  and  rapacity  of  white  men  in  dealing  with  our  red  brethren. 
As  we  listen  to  the  stories  of  these  wrongs,  these  robberies,  it  seems  that,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  societies  in  our  day,  we  need  one  more — a  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  homely  virtue  of  common  honesty.  Some  time  last  year  I 
heard  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  formerly  commissioner  of  Indian  schools,  say  in  Boston 
that,  so  honest  are  the  Indians  in  dealing  with  each  other,  even  children  in  going  to 
school  will  pass  day  after  day  melon  patches,  and  never  enter  to  take  a  melon. 
More  than  that,  they  will  not  take  a  melon  from  a  vine  tliat  has  grown  through  an 
opening  in  the  fence  and  home  fruit  almost  in  the  public  highway.  These  are  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  civilize.  A  missionary  from  Japan  told  us,  in  Salem,  Va.. 
only  last  Sunday,  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  people  of  that  enlightenea 
nation,  especially  emphasizing  their  scrupulous  honesty,  and  informing  his  audience 
that  along  the  less- frequented  roads  of  Japan,  where  the  travel  is  not  sufficient 
to  support  inns,  the  farmers  place  by  the  roadside  baskets  of  fruit  and  cakes,  with 
little  placards  giving  the  price  of  each  article  and  a  small  box  to  receive  the  money 
of  the  passing  travelers,  who  are  trusted  to  pay  for  what  they  take,  while  others 
are  trusted  not  to  carry  away  basket  and  money.  And  these  are  the  people  we  call 
heathen.  In  Africa,  we  are  told  that  a  large  company  of  native  carriers  may  be 
trusted  to  transport  on  their  shoulders  packages  of  goods  far  into  the  interior,  and, 
although  different  carriers  need  to  be  secured  from  each  tribe  whose  territory  must 
be  crossed  and  the  line  of  carriers  may  be  scattered  for  many  miles,  and  that,  too, 
without  guards,  the  packages,  nevertheless,  are  all  finally  delivered  intact  at  their 
destination.  And  these  are  the  people  we  call  barbarians.  Surely  there  is  need  of 
teaching  our  people  honesty,  especially  in  their  dealings  with  their  weaker  brethren, 
the  red  men,  who  have  not  yet  learned  enough  of  our  civilization  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  dishonesty  and  rapacity  of  unprincipled  white  men. 

This  afternoon,  on  Reservoir  Hill,  some  of  us  participated  in  a  very  simple  bat  sig- 
nificant ceremony :  simple,  because  it  was  only  the  naming  of  a  resting  place  by  the 
roadside;  significant,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  a  ''great  mend'' of  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  a  nost  of  others  here  and  throughout  our  coun- 
try, the  Chief  Executive  of  our  great  nation  has  been  resolutely  honest  in  discharging 
his  duties  to  the  wards  of  the  Government.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  the 
President's  honest  purpose  to  deal  fairly  and  magnanimously  with  the  Indian  ques- 
tion in  all  its  phases,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would  not  now  be  a  '' Cleveland 
Cottage '^  on  Reservoir  Hill.  It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  and  patriotic 
hope  when  a  great  nation  has  as  its  head  one  in  whose  anfiinching  honesty  the 
people  of  all  political  parties  have  abiding  confidence.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
splendid  example  he  has  set  to  the  young  men  of  our  country,  impressing  upon  them, 
as  it  must,  the  great  truth  that,  whatever  politicians  may  say  or  do,  the  heart  of  the 
American  people  will  always  be  loyal  to  one  who  honestly  and  fearlessly  does  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  duty,  without  regard  to  party  interests  or  personal  popularity. 
There  is  much  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  reforms  already 
instituted  and  in  wise  plans  adopted  for  the  future  to  encourage  us  to  believe  that 
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the  Icdian  is  henceforth  to  have  not  only  jastice,  bat  also  all  possible  encourage- 
ment in  his  painful  straggle  toward  a  higher  civilization. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  As  chairman  of  the  business  committee,  I  will  report  to  yon 
the  platform  which  is  presented  for  adoption  by  this  conference ;  but,  before  pre- 
senting it,  I  will  read  two  resolutions  which  are  also  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  conference : 

''We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  experiment  of  introducin^r  reindeer  into 
Alaska  has  proved  a  marked  success.  But  the  supply  of  reindeer  is  as  yet  totally 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  natives.  The  sum  hitherto  appropriated  has  been 
but  $7,500  a  year,  sufficient  only  to  purchase  150  reindeer  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  herders.  We  therefore  earnestly  second  the  request  of  Commissioner  Harris, 
that  the  appropriation  be  increased,  and  that  Congress  set  aside  for  this  coming  year 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  reindeer  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

"Eesohed,  That  we  specially  commend  the  work  of  the  field  matrons  as  productive 
of  the  best  good  of  the  Indian  communities  through  the  instruction  and  elevation  of 
the  Indian  women,  and  in  that  respect  particularly  necessary.  We  urge  substantial 
additions  to  the  appropriation  for  their  support,  and  that  their  number  may  be 
largely  increased." 

On  motion,  these  two  resolutions  were  nnanimoasly  adopted. 

The  platform  was  then  read : 

LAKE  MOHONK  PLATFORM. 

I.  We,  the  members  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  in  this  its  thirteenth  annual 
meeting,  reaffirm  its  utterances  of  past  years,  and  especially  of  last  year.  The  reser- 
vatiou  system  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  civilization  and  shoald  be  abolished,  the 
tribal  organization  destroyed,  the  lands  allotted  in  severiJty,  the  Indians  intermingled 
with  the  whites,  and  the  Indians  treated  as  other  men. 

II.  Until  the  Indian  comes  into  complete  ownership  of  his  allotment,  he  should 
have  the  special  protection  of  the  Federal  Government,  special  Federal  officers 
should  be  endowed  with  magisterial  authority  for  the  administration  of  local  justice : 
the  Bureau  should  have  power  and  means  to  employ  and  assign  counsel  for  the  legal 
protection  of  his  rights;  he  should  be  guarded  uy  adequate  legislation  from  the  land 
robber,  the  gambler,  and  the  liquor  dealer;  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or  lease 
his  lands,  except  upon  permission  first  obtained  from  a  Federal  judge,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  secular  and  industrial  education  of  all  Indian  children  of 
school  age  in  schools  supported  by  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, State  or  Federal. 

III.  It  is  un-Republioan  and  un-American  to  permit  the  existence  of  any  landed 
class  in  the  community  exempt  from  taxation.  Such  exemption  is  equally  ui^ust  to 
the  taxed  and  to  the  untaxed.  The  taxes  otherwise  due  on  tne  allotment  of  theindian 
citizen,  so  long  as  by  a  protected  title  his  land  is  exempt,  should  be  provided  for  out 
of  Indian  funds  in  the  nands  of  the  National  Government,  or,  if  there  are  no  such 
funds,  out  of  the  general  Treasury. 

IV.  No  Indian  tribe  should  be  transferred  from  one  reservation  to  another  without 
its  consent,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  even  with  its  consent.  Rations  should  be  given  only 
where  required  by  existing  treaty  stipulations,  or  to  avert  imminent  starvation, 
and  should  be  done  away  with  entirely  as  soon  as  practicable.  Distribution  of  money 
per  capita  is  often  disastrous,  and  should  be  made  with  increased  caution. 

v.  The  nation  possesses  a  supreme  sovereignty  over  every  foot  of  soil  within  its 
boundaries.  Its  legislative  authority  over  its  people  it  has  neither  right  nor  power 
to  alienate.  Its  attempt  to  do  so  by  Indian  treaties  in  the  past  does  not  relieve  it 
from  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  government  in  the  reservations  and  in 
the  Indian  Territory;  and,  despite  those  treaties,  it  is  under  a  sacred  obligation  to 
exercise  its  sovereignty  by  extending  over  the  300,000  whites  and  50,000  so-called 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  same  restraints  and  protection  of  Government 
which  other  parts  of  the  country  enjoy. 

VI.  The  best  of  laws  are  useless  unless  they  are  faithfully  and  equitably  enforced. 
Such  enforcement  through  the  Indian  Department  is  impossible  unless  appointments 
are  made  only  for  merit,  removals  onlj'  for  cause,  and  the  tenure  of  administrative 
officials  is  to  this  extent  made  permanent.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the 
evidence  which  the  history  of  the  past  year  has  afforded,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Department  to  administer  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  this  principle,  and  we  call 
upon  Congress  to  cooperate  with  the  Executive  in  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  permanently  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  fatal  incursion  of  the  spoils 
system. 

VII.  The  Government  alone  can  not  solve  the  Indian  problem.  Our  American 
civilization  is  founded  upon  Christianity.  A  pagan  people  can  not  be  fitted  for  citi- 
zenship without  learning  the  principles  and  acquiring  something  of  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  people.    The  duty  of  the  church  is  increased,  and  the  hopefulness  of  aocom- 
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plishing  it  is  made  more  reasonable,  by  every  advance  the  Government  makeB  in  pTo> 
vidiug  protection  and  secular  edncatiou  for  the  Indian  race.  The  progress  already 
made  toward  the  dissolution  of  organic  barbarism,  the  opening  already  afforded  for 
free  Christian  work,  elo<|uontly  summon  Christian  philanthropists  to  furnish  thai 
contribution  which  nothing  but  unofficial,  volontary,  and  Christian  service  can  fhr- 
nish  toward  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  the  Indian. 
Dr.  Abbott  followed  with  a  brief  address. 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  ABBOTT. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  time  I  come  to  Mohonk  it  is  to  make  the  same  old  apeech ; 
to  reaffirm  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  American  nation  over  every  foot  of  Amer- 
ican territory ;  to  reassert  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  American  Nation  for  Uie 
exercise  of  that  auth<H'ity ;  to  claim  that  the  American  Nation  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  solemn  duty,  to  exercise  that  sovereignty ;  to  assert  in  the  strongest  manner 
possible  that  it  can  by  no  means  rid  itself  of  that  responsibility,  alienate  tliat  sov- 
ereignty, excuse  itself  from  the  crime  of  misgovemment  in  any  part  of  the  national 
territory.  This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  reiterate.  We  have  made  treaty  after  treaty, 
by  which  we  agreed  that  certain  parts  of  the  national  territory  shoaMl  be  exempted 
from  the  National  Government,  that  they  should  be  forever  given  to  barbaric  tribes, 
and  that  we  as  a  nation  would  exercise  no  authority  in  that  portion  of  our  domain. 
I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  whether,  sln«-e  the  conditions  are  changed,  we 
have  not  a  right,  under  international  law,  to  set  those  treaties  aside.  I  do  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  these  treaties  have  been  violated  by  the  other  par- 
ties to  the  treaties,  and  thus  have  been  practically  set  aside.  I  stand  on  the  broad 
doctrine  that  the  nation  has  no  right  whatever  to  alienate  its  soverei|pty.  That 
is  something  the  nation  can  not  do.  If  that  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  past, 
our  duty  is  to  repent  of  the  national  sin  and  reform  the  national  wrong,  and  do  it 
instantly. 

There  are  certain  inalienable  rights,  onr  Declaration  of  Independence  says.  There 
are  also  certain  inalienable  duties  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been  laid 
upon  men  and  on  the  nation,  and  the  men  and  the  nation  can  by  no  means  escape 
from  them.  A  father  has  reposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  the  care  of  his  children.  It 
is  not  possible  for  him,  when  his  boys  come  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen,  to  wash  his 
hnnds  of  responsibility,  and  make  a  contract  with  them,  and  say,  ''Yon  can  go 
where  yon  will  and  do  what  you  please,  and  I  have  no  lonc^r  any  res|>on8ibility.'' 
If  ho  attempts  to  do  that,  the  courts  will  nevertheless  hold  him  responsible  for  tnat 
duty  which  God  and  the  law  have  combined  to  put  upon  him.  He  can  not  lay  it 
aside  if  he  would.  The  trustees  of  a  college  can  not  malke  a  contract  with  the  bovs 
of  the  college  and  say :  ''  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  government,  but  will 
leave  it  in  your  hands.  We  will  put  the  property  of  the  college  in  your  keeping, 
and  you  may  do  what  yon  will  with  it.''  They  may  do  it  experimentally  while  they 
hold  the  authority ;  but,  if  as  a  result  the  property  is  destroyed,  and  disorders  take 
place,  and  the  town  is  injured,  the  courts  will  say  to  the  trustees :  '*  You  are  responsi* 
ble.  Yon  can  not  transfer  that  responsibility.  The  trust  is  a  personal  trust."  They 
have  said  it  again  and  again  in  like  cases.  If  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  city 
of  New  York  should  say  to  one  ward,  "We  will  not  exercise  over  that  ward  any 
authority;  we  will  make  a  contract  with  that  ward  that  we  will  not  disturb,  or  tax, 
or  repress  anything  there ;  we  will  leave  houses  of  vice  to  flourish  and  liquor  saloons 
to  be  unmolested,^'  the  State  of  New  York  would  have  something  to  say  to  that 
municipality.  It  would  say :  **  You  can  not  do  this.''  The  responsibility  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  city  of  New  York  rests  npon  the  people  of  the  city.  It  is  ft 
duty  which  they  can  not  relinquish,  a  responsibility  which  &ey  can  not  alienate. 

God  has  put  the  responsibility  of  the  direction  and  control  of  this  continent  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people ;  and  if  Congress  has  in  the  past  made  treaties  by  which 
it  is  agreed  to  pass  the  responsibility  of  the  Indian  Territory  into  the  hands  of  another 
power,  Congress  has  done  that  which  it  has  no  right  and  no  power  to  do;  and  we 
appeal  from  that  act  of  Congress  to  the  conscience  of  the  great  American  people  and 
demand  that  the  American  nation  shall  resume  the  sovereignty  which  the  Ameri- 
can nation  laid  down  and  exercise  the  authority  which  the  American  Congress  never 
had  a  right  to  alienate. 

You  remember  the  eloquent  tribute  which  one  of  onr  Indian  speakers  made  to  the 
American  flag.  I  wondered,  when  I  heard  Senator  Dawes's  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  that  it  did  not  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  cheek,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse  to  the  heart,  that  here  was  a  Territory  under  onr 
niithority  in  which  there  were  no  stars  and  stripes,  no  stars  to  bring  hope  to  the  poor 
niid  oppressed  and  wronged  and  outlawed,  and  no  stripes  to  be  laid  on  the  back  of 
the  (Timinal.  Our  flrst  duty  is  to  put  the  stars  and  stripes  up  again,  and  so  to  put 
them  up  that  every  star  shall  speak  hope  to  the  oppressed,  every  stripe  shall  speak 
warning  to  the  oppressor. 
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When  we  come  to  the  qnestion  of  detail,  it  is  a  qnestion  of  great  difficulty.  It  is 
complicated.  How  yoa  will  deal  with,  all  the  interests  that  have  grown  np  under 
this  miBgovemmeut  is  the  difficult  question.  It  is  not  for  us  here  to  solve  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  it.  I  stand  simply  for  this 
one  proposition,  that  the  nation  is  responsihle  to  God  and  humanity,  and  to  the 
fhture  for  every  inch  of  national  territory.  It  is  responsible  for  the  disgraceAil 
scenes  of  barbarism  and  crime  which  are  going  on  to-night  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
We  are  no  more  to  go  and  ask  the  few  men  that  are  in  control  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory their  j>ermission  to  rectify  the  wrong  than  we  are  to  go  to  the  Mormons  and  ask 
their  permission  to  abolish  polygamy  and  build  up  the  civilization  of  tbe  nation 
from  east  to  west  on  the  basis  of  a  Christian  home. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  Indian  problem  is  very  difficult.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Dr.  Strieby,  in  that  extremely  interesting  paper  which  he  read  this  morning, 
showed  us  very  forcibly  the  solution,  though  I  confess  I  did  not  follow  him  in  the  con- 
clusion which  he  drew  from  his  premises.  England  had  her  aborigines  to  deal  with 
in  the  clans  of  the  Highlands.  We  have  our  aborigines  to  deal  with  in  the  redmen  of 
the  West.  The  one,  he  told  us,  was  perhaps  as  noble  as  the  other.  England  opened 
good  roads  through  tbe  Highlands.  We  built  a  fence  around  the  reservation  and 
have  said  to  civilization,  ''Stop  when  you  get  to  this  fence.''  England  said  to  her 
Highland  clans,  ''You  must  work  or  starve.''  We  kept  our  aborigines  in  idleness, 
and  gave  them  rations.  England  said  to  her  clans,  "If  you  can  not  find  sources  of 
industry,  go  elsewhere,"  and  they  went,  and  became  noble  citizens  in  other  com- 
munities. We  said  to  the  red  man,  "  If  you  leave  your  reservation,  you  do  it  at  the 
risk  of  imprisonment,  if  not  at  the  risk  of  life."  England  enlisted  her  Highland 
clans  in  her  army,  and  set  them  fighting  for  their  native  land.  We  gave  arms  to  our 
red  men  to  fight  one  another  and  to  fi^ht  us.  England  abolished  the  Highland  tribe 
and  dethroned  the  Highland  chieftain.  We  acknowledged  the  red  man's  tribe  and 
upheld  tbe  red  man  in  his  chieftainship.  England  brought  her  tribes  under  the  same 
law  with  the  rest  of  her  population.  We  have  systematically  denied  law  to  the 
Indian,  and  then  wondered  that  be  was  an  outlaw.  I  believe  the  difference  hetween 
the  Highland  clan  and  the  North  American  Indian  is  dae  not  to  the  difiference  of  race, 
but  to  the  difference  between  English  statesmanship  and  American  politics.  I  want 
to  see  the  road  of  civilization  carried  through  the  reservation.  I  want  to  see  the 
Indian  told  that  he  must  work  or  he  must  starve.  I  want  the  Indian  tribal  organ- 
ization destroyed  and  the  Indian  chieftain  remanded  to  private  individual  citi- 
zenship. I  want  the  Indian  taught  that  this  is  his  native  land  and  invited  to  pro- 
tect that  native  land  when  his  services  are  needed.  I  want  to  see  him  invited  to  come 
out  from  the  reservation  and  mingle  with  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  same  freedom 
which  you  and  I  possess.  I  want  him  given  his  land  in  severalty^  not  because  the 
land  amounts  to  much,  but  because  the  home  amounts  to  everything,  and  the  indi- 
vidual allotment  is  tbe  foundation  for  the  home.  I  want  to  see  the  Indian  made 
subject  to  the  same  law  and  receive  the  same  protection  of  the  same  law  that  is 
accorded  to  every  other  man  on  this  American  continent.  When  we  treat  the  red 
man  as  a  man,  when  we  trust  in  him  and  in  his  fellow-citizens,  when  we  give  to  him 
the  rights  which  we  claim  for  ourselves — the  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  property,  to 
home,  to  education— then,  and  not  till  then,  wiU  the  Indian  problem  be  solved. 

Discussion  followed,  in  which  General  Morgan,  General  Howard,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Smiley,  and  others  took  part.  It  was  then  adopted  clause  by  clause,  and  finally 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood.  I  do  wish  to  add  a  word  of  emphasis  as  to  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Eastman's  work.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  tlie  International  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Committee  which  shows  that  this  most  hopeful  work  is  likely 
to  stop  for  the  lack  of  funds.  We  believe  in  all  the  various  forms  of  effort  for  the 
Indian  that  have  been  discussed  here;  but  the  hopeless  thing  to  me  is  that  these  are 
M  forms  of  work  of  white  men  for  Indians,  and  none  of  them  the  work  of  Indians 
for  Indians  except  this.  The  Indian  can  not  take  care  of  his  own  land.  He  can  not 
take  care  of  his  own  money.  He  has  to  have  someone  appointed  to  take  care  of 
him  and  to  get  Justice  for  him.  Most  of  the  plans  proposed  here  would  still  keep 
the  Indian  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  When  is  this  to  stopf  The  only  work  brought 
before  ns  in  which  the  Indian  is  doing  something  for  himself  is  this  work — the  work 
of  one  man  among  these  Indians,  organizing  them  to  work  for  themselves.  He  has 
organized  during  the  past  year  over  forty  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  with 
from  25  to  100  members,  or  more  than  2,500  members  in  all.  They  are  associated  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  we  have  been  discussing  here,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  of  organization  for  every  good  purpose ;  and  Dr.  Eastman,  in  his  own  person, 
furnishes  them  an  object  lesson  as  to  what  they  may  become.  We  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  law  for  them.  We  appreciate  all  the  obstacles.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  Indian  does  nothing  to  help  himself.  He  does  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  law,  and  when  he  has  it  does  uot  know  what  to  do  to  secure  its  protection. 
These  young  Indians  will,  in  their  associations,  discoss  the  question  of  citizenship  and 
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lAW,  the  duty  of  self-governinent  and  self-sapport.  Is  not  this  the  best  preparation 
for  and  the  quickest  way  to  secure  law  f  If  secured  in  answer  to  their  own  demands, 
they  will  be  ready  to  use  law.  The  Youns  Men's  Christian  Association  work,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Eastman,  trains  and  develops  the  body,  mind,  and  soul.  This  is 
tome  the  most  important  and  hopeful  work  at  the  present  time  for  the  Indian.  Can 
you  not  do  something  to  bring  this  matter  before  your  churches,  or  can  you  not,  as 
individuals,  give  part  of  the  small  amount  needed  to  carry  it  onf  I  know  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  that  Dr.  Eastman  has  made,  which  he  would  not  allude  to.  He  has  to 
g^ve  up  a  profession  that  paid  him  more  than  twice  as  much  as  he  earns  from  this 
work,  and  Mrs.  Eastman  will  pardon  me  if  I  quote  her  as  saying,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  trial  of  her  life  that  she  has  to  be  separated  from  Dr.  Eastman  so  much, 
while  he  is  carrying  on  the  work ;  but  they  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
Indian  race.  Shall  we  let  the  work  stop  for  lack  of  funds  f  It  requires  about  $3,000 
a  year  to  carry  it  on.  Money  may  be  sent  to  the  general  secretary  of  international 
committee,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  40  East  Twenty-third  street.  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends :  I  should  be  untrue  to  the  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  that  I  feel  personally  were  I  not  in  some  way  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  this  congress,  and  what  I  hope  its  results  will  be  to  me,  and  if  God  shall  give  me  the 
voice  and  influence  which  shall  go  forth  to  influence  others.  I  speak  unknown  to  most 
of  you.  One  day  Bishop  Doane,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  earnest  laborer  in 
Christ's  vineyard,  was  standing  on  a  street  corner  in  Albany,  when  a  small  street 
urchin  came  up  to  him,  and,  lookini^  at  him,  studied  him  carefully.  At  last  he 
looked  up  in  the  bishop's  face,  and  said,  "  Say,  Mister,  are  you  anybody  in  particu- 
lar?^' I  am  nobody  in  particular,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  not  but  feel  that  I 
am  one  of  many  in  this  room  who  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley 
for  the  magnificent  work  they  have  done.  The  work  here  has  impressed  me  in  two 
or  three  regards.  Carey  gave  that  glorious  statement  to  the  world  which  has  inspired 
thousands  of  workers  when  he  said,  "Attempt  great  things  for  God,  expect  great 
things  from  God;"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  motto  of  this  body  of  conse- 
crated men  and  women.  I  want  to  take  it  home  to  myself  and  follow  it  every 
day.  I  have  been  impressed  with  another  thing — the  fact  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  which  is  making  the  Indian  incomparably 
higher  than  he  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  work  is 
that  you  are  working  along  practical,  common-seifte  lines;  and  we  want  more  and 
more  of  that  work,  not  only  among  Indians  and  negroes,  but  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  the  faraway  missions  of  the  sea.  The  things  that  are  good  for  them 
are  what  are  good  for  us.  Human  nature  is  the  same  under  any  color.  It  seems  to 
me  the  policy  of  the  men  and  women  working  in  this  conference,  aided  by  the  giant 
intellect  and  warm  heart  of  men  like  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  is  to  go  forward  steadily, 
with  faith  in  God.  You  have  put  at  the  forefront,  first,  midst,  and  last  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  means  of  solving  this  problem.  That  means  Uie 
gospel  in  church  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  business  places  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  the  gospel  in  the  kitchen,  the  gospel  in  sweeping  a  room,  the  gospel 
when  you  are  receiving  your  friends  in  social  life — everywhere  and  always  the  gospel 
first.    Herein  lies  your  success. 

A  resolution  of  thanks,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  speech,  was  offered  by  Mr. 
William  MoElroy : 

''At  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Indian  Associa- 
tion its  members,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  its  generous  host  for  all 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  afforded  indoors  and  out  of  doors  duriug  all  their  stay, 
desire  to  place  on  the  records  of  the  conference  the  following  expression : 

**  Ris$olvedj  That  we  extend  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  our  thanks  and  our  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  princely  hospitality  so  generously  extended,  year  by  year,  to 
the  members  of  the  Indian  conference,  and  to  assure  them,  with  all  the  warmth  we 
may  express  in  words,  that  their  kindness  rivals  in  extent  and  charm  all  the  other 
attractions  of  Mohonk." 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Field  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  brief  address.  The  resolution 
was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Smiley  responded  in  a  few  appropriate  words;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Smiley,  these  addresses  are  not  included  in  the  report,  out  of  respect  to  his  modesty. 

On  motion  Mr.  Frank  Wood  and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  were  elected  a  committee 
on  publication. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  President  Gates  be  authorized  to  name  the  usual  com- 
mittee to  go  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  Mohonk  conference,  when  necessary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  it  was  moved  that  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  committee  to  go  to  Washington. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Gates,  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Rev.  £.  £. 
Hale,  D.  D.,  on  the  loss  of  his  son,  was  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  the  thanks  of  the  conference  were  voted  to  President 
Gates  for  his  able  services  as  presiding  officer. 

President  Gates.  Friends,  I  thank  you.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  preside  over 
people  who  are  bound  together  by  a  high  purpose. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  *'God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again/'  the  confer- 
ence was  adjourn^. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  WITH  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Theoonferenoe  mel  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  10  a.  m.,  January  15, 
1896.  President  Gates  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James 
was  elected  chairman  for  the  day. 

Mr.  James  welcomed  the  Commissioners  and  the  representatives  of  the  missionary 
societies,  and  asked  Rev.  Dr.  Pitzer  to  open  the  session  with  urayer.  After  prayer 
by  Dr.  Pitzer,  the  foHowing  business  committee  was  appointed : 

Commisjioner  F.  £.  Leupp,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Ryder  and  C.  S.  Meserve,  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher,  and  Mrs.  £.  Wistar. 

Reports  Arom  the  religious  societies  were  then  called  for.  The  first  submitted  was 
by  Qen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society : 

REPORT  OF  T.  J.  MORGAN. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  of  missionary  and  educational  work  carried  on 
among  the  Indians  by  the  Baptists.  There  are  four  Baptist  missionary  organizations 
which  carry  on  this  work :  first,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  8<^iety,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York ;  second,  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  with  headquarters  in  Boston;  third,  the  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago;  fourth,  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  with  heiadquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Of  the  latter  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  any  iu formation,  as  I  have  not  the  &ct8  before  me;  nor  ami 
able  to  speak  definitely  of  the  work  done  by  the  society  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, as  {heir's  is  an  independent  work;  it  consists,  however,  chiefiy  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  few  women  missionaries.  The  New  England  society  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  is  in^uded  in  what  I  shall 
say  of  the  work  done  by  the  society  whose  secretary  I  am. 

Our  work  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Indians  living  in  Indian  and  Oklahoma 
Territories.    At  present  we  have  no  missions  among  any  other  body  of  Indians. 

Our  work  is  two-fold,  missionary  work  proper  and  educational  work.  Our  prin- 
cipal missions  are  amon^  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles. 
Delawares,  Wichitas,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  wad  Sae  ana 
Fox.  Rev.  J.  S.  Murrow,  D.  D.,  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  is  the  general  superintendent  in 
charge  of  our  Indian  missionary  work.  He  reports  76  churches,  46  houses  of  worship, 
63  oraained  ministers,  4,538  members,  and  27  Sunday  schools  with  1.053  pupils.  Most 
of  the  Indian  Baptists  are  gathered  into  distinctively  Indian  churcnes  ana  have  their 
own  native  pastors.  In  some  instances  Indians  are  members  of  white  churches  and 
in  other  cases  white  people  are  members  of  Indian  churches.  The  organization, 
polity,  discipline,  and  general  character  of  these  Indian  churches  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially ft:om  that  of  frontier  white  Baptist  churches.  There  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
a  steady  advance  in  the  development  of  religious  character. 

Within  the  last  three  years  four  new  missions  have  been  established:  One  quite 
recently  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Oklahoma;  one  near  Fort  SilL 
among  the  Comanches,  and  two  among  the  Kiowas — one  near  Rainv  Mountain  ana 
the  other  on  Elk  Creek,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Oklahoma.  The  plan  of  these 
missions  is  substantiaUy  this :  The  Indians  have  consented  to  the  setting  apart  at 
each  station  of  160  acres  of  land.  This  we  have  inclosed  with  a  substantial  wire 
fence,  with  cross  fences,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  broken  and  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. At  each  station  there  has  been  erected  a  missionary's  residence  and  a  chapel : 
wells  have  been  snnk,  cisterns  constructed,  10  acres  at  each  place  planted  in  ftuit 
trees,  and  a  beginning  made  for  the  development  of  i^rdens  for  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Our  thought  is  that  each  of  these  mission  stations  shall  be  an  object  les- 
son to  the  Indians,  presenting  to  them  properly  cultivated  farms  and  attractive, 
civilized  homes.  The  influence  of  these  stations  has  already  been  helpful  in  stimu- 
lating them  to  more  intelligent  and  systematic  efforts  to  improve  their  own  homes. 

Our  educational  work  is  carried  on  in  a  primary  school  among  the  Wiohitas,  at 
AoAdarko,  Okla.,  with  an  enrollment  of  40  boarding  pupils,  and  academic  work  at 
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Tahleqaahy  with  an  enrollment  of  about  100;  at  Atoka,  with  an  enrollment  of  abont 
21,  and  higher  academic  work  at  Bacone,  with  an  enrollment  of  100  (these  latter  are 
in  the  Indian  Territory).  Wo  are  spending  for  missionary  work  abont  $5,000  annu- 
ally,  and  for  educational  purposes  about  f  10, 000,  and  we  regard  the  results  as  very 
satisfactory,  considering  the  limited  amount  that  we  are  able  to  expend.  While  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  receiving  from  the  public  Treasury,  the  present  year,  $308,000, 
and  during  the  last  eleven  years  have  received  from  the  same  sources  $3,4SiO,157.  the 
Baptists  have  prosecuted  their  work  independently,  neither  asking  nor  desiring  any 
governmental  subsidy.  (We  are  hoping  and  expecting  that  this  gross  favoritism  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  end.) 

REPORT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

[Rev.  C.  J.  Byder,  D.  D.,  correspondiifg  secretary.] 
STATISTICS  AND  GENERAL  FACTS. 

In  reporting  the  year's  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  among  the 
Indians,  certain  general  facts  and  comprehensive  statistics  challenge  our  attention. 


Cbnrches 

Membership 

Schools 

Missionaries  and  teaoherff 


1893. 

1895. 

12 

14 

762 

905 

12 

21 

90 

80 

Total  pnpils 

Sunday  school  scholars 
Out  stations 


1896. 


578 

1,400 

23 


REDUCED  SUPPORT. 


Remarkable  and  significant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  its  Indian  field  during  the  past  three  years.  In  the  first 
place,  the  financial  basis  of  the  Indian  work  is  radically  changed.  By  the  action  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  October,  1892,  all 
Government  appropriations  have  been  declined  by  this  association.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  what  this  change  involved : 


Paid  by  American  Missionary  Association 
Paid  by  United  States  Government 

Total 


1892-93. 


$31,497.60 
26,383.06 


57,880.06 


189a-94. 


$43,546.09 


1894-95. 


$41,406.86 


43,546.69 


41,406.85 


In  1891-92  and  1 892-93  $22,000  in  round  numbers  were  received  from  the  United  States 
Qovemment  for  the  support  of  Indian  pupils  in  American  Missionary  Association 
schools.    Since  then  not  one  cent  has  been  received  from  this  source  for  this  purpose. 

This  loss  of  so  large  a  fund  has  been  disastrous  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
the  appropriation  by  the  association  from  the  current  income  was  necessarily 
increased  by  about  $12,000.  The  amount  appropriated  with  this  large  increase,  how- 
ever, was  $16,000  less  than  that  which  has  been  formerly  expended,  including  the 
Qovemment  fund.  This  was  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  and  meant  a  pitiful  retrenchment 
in  the  work. 

METHODS  OF  WORK. 

The  general  forms  and  methods  of  work  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  association  in  other  years.  The  schools  have  been  conducted  with  a 
decreased  force  on  account  of  financial  stringency,  but  with  great  effectiveness.  In 
the  regular  grades  of  school  work  the  conditions  and  requirements  have  been  more 
rigid.  Many  have  been  turned  away  who  could  not  be  accommodated  on  the  reduced 
appropriation,  and  this  has  given  the  principals  and  teachers  opportunity  to  select 
the  best. 

This  is  an  heroic  and  almost  cruel  method.  The  following  letter  recently  came  to 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  our  schools : 

"Rosebud  Aornct, 
*' Steams,  S,  Dak,,  October  gt,  2895, 

"Mt  Dear  A.  L.  Rioos :  I  am  going  to  write  you  this  afternoon  now  is  want  me  to 
coming  back.  I  will  coming  back.  And  please  I  want  to  come  back  very  mnch. 
because  I  want  to  learn  something,  and  then  I  will  stay  at  home.    So  please  I  want 
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to  oome  back  to  Bchool  again,  and  please  answer  me  soon  as  yon  can  and  tell  me 
if  want  me  to  come  back  or  not,  and  we  are  well  and  safe  th^  same  as  ever.  And 
how  you  getting  along  nowf  I  will  now  close,  with  best  wishes  and  love  to  yea 
all  from 

**Emma  W.  Buffalo  Chief." 

This  illastrates  the  condition  in  all  of  onr  schools  since  the  retrenchments  were 
made  to  meet  the  decreased  income. 

SANTBK  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  NEBRASKA. 

At  Santee  normal  training  school  the  normal  department  has  been  reenforced 
throngh  the  exceptional  skill  and  broad  edacational  knowledge  of  the  principal.  He 
writes  me  under  recent  date  that  the  students  have  never  done  as  good  work  or 
accomplished  as  good  results  as  they  are  doing  now.  The  very  fact  of  having  a 
school  planted  where  the  Indiani\  are  is  illustrated  from  the  experience  of  the  year 
at  Santee.  Classes  fVom  the  Government  school  in  chemistry,  and  classes  from  the 
district  school  have  been  taught  at  Santee,  thus  broadening  the  work  and  reaching 
a  much  larger  field  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  enrollment  of  the  school. 

At  Oahe,  S.  Dak.,  although  the  superintendent  of  the  mission.  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs, 
has  been  suffering  from  the  painful  affliction  that  laid  him  aside  last  year,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  visited  the  outstations  and  reported  the  work  in  this  large  field. 

The  work  at  Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.,  has  developed  as  largely  as  would  be  possible 
under  the  restrictions  fixed  by  the  straitened  financial  condition. 

Tbe  mission  at  Elbow  Woods,  which  is  now  the  Government  agency,  has  been 
reenforced  by  the  transfer  of  one  of  onr  most  experienced  and  wise  missionaries  from 
Santee.    She  reports  that  the  work  opens  encouragingly. 

In  industrial  work,  which  the  American  Missionary  Society  has  always  made  a 
prominent  feature  of  its  educational  work,  there  have  been  good  results.  A  report 
from  the  superintendent  of  carpentering  at  Santee,  which  was  recently  received  at 
our  office,  is  significant  in  two  respects:  First,  as  showing  tbe  careful  and  detailed 
industrial  instruction  which  is  being  given,  and,  secondly,  as  illustrating  again  the 
fact  that  when  a  school  is  situated  among  the  Indians  the  Christian  influence  of  an 
industrial  teacher,  even,  will  be  much  broader  than  would  be  possible  under  other 
conditions.  This  superintendent  of  an  industrial  department  has  been  teaching  the 
boys  ''sawing  and  planing,  mortising  and  tenon,  dovetailing,  inlaying  and  turning, 
as  well  as  the  more  common  carpenter  work.''  He  has  also  carried  on  aggressive 
Christian  work,  holding  Sunday  schools  in  neighboring  commnnities  among  the 
Indians  and  white  people. 

The  unique  and  new  work  reported  last  year  as  inaugurated  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Riggs, 
of  Santee,  which  we  named  the  work  of  the  "educational  missionary,''  has  been 
pushed  with  considerable  vi^or.  Tbe  educational  missionary  has  gone  over  the 
prairies  and  gathered  tbe  Indians  at  various  points,  giving  them  illustrated  lectures 
on  the  progress  of  civilization,  showing  how  the  tepee  may  develop  into  the  fine 
houses  of  our  large  cities;  illustrating  also  by  the  stereopticon  the  life  of  Christ, 
impressing  them  as  they  could  not  otherwise  be  impressed  with  these  important 
lessons  in  civilization  and  Christian ization.  He  has  just  been  absent  from  the  school 
on  an  extended  trip  through  the  Had  River,  Cheyenne,  and  Moreau  River  country. 
In  connection  with  this  stereopticon  exhibit,  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics,  with 
simple  experiments,  are  given  to  the  Indians.  These  experiments  do  more  to  clear 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  of  their  superstitious  regard  for  natural  phenomena  and 
rob  the  medicine  man  of  his  mischievous  and  tyrannical  influence  over  them  on 
account  of  his  wonder  working  than  any  other  influence.  The  reports  of  this  cam- 
paign are  not  only  interesting,  they  are  thrilling.  Just  a  word  from  a  recent  letter: 
''My  programme  was  a  popular-science  lecture  with  the  most  attractive  demonstra- 
tion, and  on  Sunday  night  a  big  special  meeting,  with  music  and  arousement.  The 
science  demonstrations  awaken  the  people  and  start  them  to  something.  The  plan 
proves  a  great  success." 

We  have  also  organized  in  connection  with  Santee  a  *' corresponding  institute," 
of  which  there  are  now  56  members,  largely  Indian  boys  and  girls,  scattered  over  the 
reservations  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  superintendent  at  Santee,  keeping 
up  their  work  and  keeping  in  touch  with  him  so  that  there  is  a  quickening  or  the 
desire  for  more  study  and  intellectual  development,  and  a  strong  holding  to  the 
better  life.  Mr.  Riggs  is  so  situated  that  he  can  go  out  upon  the  prairie  and  visit 
these  graduates  and  other  students  who  have  left  the  school  and  so  assist  potentially 
in  their  continued  development  and  improvement.  This  educational  missionary 
work  is  unique,  and  peculiar  to  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  has  proved 
a  great  success. 

In  church  work  there  has  also  been  encouraging  progress.  The  membership  has 
increased  more  largely  than  is  true  of  the  same  number  of  chnrohes  in  surrounding 
localities. 
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In  many  oharches  there  has  been  qniet  work,  such  as  QBoally  characterizes  a  moral 
movement  among  the  Indians,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ingathering  of  a  goodly 
nnmber  of  these  red  people. 

The  ffrowing  determination  of  the  part  of  the  Indian  Christians  to  be  self-helpfiil 
and  to  Decome  snlf-snpporting  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  our  American 
Missionary  Association  work.  Three  different  churches  have  gathered  among  their 
own  Indian  membership  from  $300  to  $600  each  and  placed  it  in  bank  to  build  their 
own  houses  of  worship. 

At  Cherry  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  the  Indians  contributed  $1,000  toward  their  church 
building.  They  gave  of  tbeir  small  means  generously  and  with  self-sacrificing 
devotion.  This  same  spirit  characterizes  the  larger  part  of  the  membership  of  these 
Indian  churches. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  hospital  at  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  has  been  again 
opened  this  year.  Tne  members  of  this  honorable  commission  are  familiar  with  the 
excellent  work  accomplished  in  this  hospital.  When  the  serious  retrenchment  was 
found  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  the  hospital 
was  discontinued.  Special  funds  have  been  contributed,  however,  which  will  con- 
duct it  at  least  a  year  and  a  half,  and  an  excellent  physician,  Miss  1I.T.  Black,  M.  D., 
a  graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  Medical  College,  having  had  experience  in  active  practice 
for  several  years,  has  been  appointed  to  and  entered  upon  this  work.  This  nospital 
especially  provides  for  the  suffering  women  and  children  of  the  Indian  people  who 
gather  at  Fort  Yates.  It  is  of  incalculable  value.  We  are  hoping  that  funds  will 
come  into  the  treasury  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  this  work  continuously, 
and  not  in  the  interrupted  way  which  has  been  necessary  in  the  last  few  yeiurs. 

The  outstations  of  the  association  have  largely  multiplied.  The  association  has 
demonstrated  in  its  work  pretty  surely  that  a  Christian  Indian  with  his  wife,  gath- 
ering the  children  from  the  neighboring  tepees  and  cottages  and  giving  them  their 
first  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Christian  education  (for  it  is  among  these  influ- 
ences distinctively  and  positively  Christian)  is  to  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  primary 
Christian  training  for  these  people.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  these  outstation  schools  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  which  we  deem  very  encour- 
aging. 

The  effect  of  this  missionary  work  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  Indian  is 
manifest. 

Individually  he  is  ^adually  acquiring  (1)  higher  ideals,  (2)  purer  morals,  (3)  love 
of  home,  and  (4)  Christian  altruism. 

In  the  community  life  of  the  tribes  the  Christian  Indian  is  proving  this  radical 
change  in  his  character  by  practical  illustrations  of  Christian  service.  (1)  He  is 
teaching  his  own  schools,  ^2)  helping  in  the  building  of  his  own  meeting  houses,  (3) 
planting  missions  among  nis  people,  and  (4)  more  and  more  sustaining  his  native 
missionaries. 

To  be  sure,  the  Christian  Indians  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  gath- 
ered in  these  many  tribes.  It  is  a  little  leaven  in  an  enormous  lump ;  but  that  it  is 
working,  these  facts  abundantly  prove.  These  hopeful  results,  prophetic  of  those 
much  larger  in  the  future,  are  the  glory  and  the  crown  of  the  Christian  missionary. 

ALASKA. 

Last  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  resumed  their  work  as  our  miasionanes  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.  The  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  snccesstnl 
which  has  been  experienced  in  our  Arctic  work.  The  enrollment  in  the  schools  was 
142,  and  the  average  attendance  108— a  very  favorable  showing.  Mrs.  Lopp  has  also 
conducted  private  classes  of  advanced  pupils  and  has  taught  the  girls  in  knitting 
and  sewing. 

The  herd  of  reindeer  now  numbers  174,  an  increase  of  74.  No  difficulty  has  been 
enerienced  in  their  management. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  natives  became  much  interested  in  religion.  On  invitation 
a  teacher  and  two  interpreters  came  from  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  on  Norton 
Sound  and  religious  services  were  held  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  daytime  and  also 
in  the  evening.  In  a  few  weeks  a  sufficient  number  gave  evidence  of  conversion  to 
God  to  call  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  prayer  meeting.  Many  of  them  came  to  know 
from  experience  in  their  own  hearts  that  God  can  answer  the  prayer  of  a  poor  Eskimo 
Indian. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  being  the  metropolis  for  Arctic  Alaska,  our  missionaries  have 
freouent  opportunities  to  tell  the  **  Old  Story  "  to  many  visiting  natives.  Mr.  Lopp 
maae  sled  jonmeys  to  the  homes  to  which  the  converts  had  returned  and  found  them 
observing  Sunday  and  anxious  to  be  taught  more  about  Jesus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  States,  where  they  will 
lemain  fbr  the  year.  Want  of  funds  prevents  the  association  from  sending  mission- 
wies  to  Alaska  this  year,  but  the  Government  has  sent  teachers  to  Cape  Prinoe  of 
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Wales  at  ito  own  expense  and  under  its  control.  Mr.  Lopp  saw  tbem  before  he 
started  for  Lome,  and  writes :  **  I  am  well  pleased  witli  them  and  feel  confident  they 
will  be  successful.''  The  association  does  not  intend  to  abandon  the  mission,  and 
hopes  that  money  may  come  in  so  as  to  warrant  the  renewal  of  the  work  there  next 
year. 

REPORT  BY  DR.  W.  O.  LANGFORD. 

8taUmemi  of  work  among  ike  Indiant  under  ike  care  of  the  Protestant  EpieooptU  Ckurek  in 

the  United  Statee  of  America, 

In  Alaska  we  have  8  missionaries — 3  at  Anvik,  3  at  Fort  Adams,  and  2  at  Point 
Hope.  A  bishop  has  recently  been  consecrated  for  this  jurisdiction,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  family  and  a  presbyter  and  his  wife,  are  expecting  to  leave  for  Juneau  this 
month. 

In  Florida  Bishop  Gray  oondnots  a  work  among  the  Seminoles. 

The  work  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Brooke,  is  cared  for 
amonff  the  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoes  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  and  the  Rev.  David 
Pendleton  Oakerhater,  a  Cheyenne  deacon. 

The  work  in  Minnesota,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Whipple  and  his  coadjutor, 
Bishop  Gilbert,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan^  archdeacon,  is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  special  mention.  There  are  11  mission  stations,  which  are  cared  for 
by  5  preebyters,  6  deacons,  and  3  catechists. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Bishop  Kendrick  is  working  among  the  Navi^oee  at 
Fort  Defiance,  where  he  has  a  hospital.    The  Navajoes  number  from  18,000  to  2O,O00l 

In  North  Dakota  Bishop  Walker  is  conducting  work  at  Fort  Totten,  attended  in 
part  by  the  inmates  of  the  Government  school,  and  at  a  point  10  miles  south  of  the 
agency.  There  are  Chipx>ewa8,  Sioux,  Mandans,  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and 
Crees  in  the  congregation.  At  the  mission  on  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Rees,  the  attendants  are  all  Sioux,  some  of  them  being 
men  who  had  part  in  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862.  They  are  partially  civilized  now 
and  some  of  tnem  are  Christians.  There  are  about  250  Sioux  connected  with  the 
mission  at  the  Cannon  Ball.  In  the  Turtle  Mountains  Mr.  Salt,  a  licensed  lay  reader, 
holds  services  for  the  Chippewas  resident  there.  A  large  number  of  full-bloods  and 
of  half-breeds  are  interested. 

In  South  Dakota,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Hare,  there  are  missions  among  the 
Bissetons,  Wahpetons,  Santees,  Yanktons,  Lower  Brules,  Yanktonnais,  Blackfeet, 
Sans  Arcs,  Oncpapas,  Minneconjoux,  Two  Kettles,  Upper  Brules,  and  Ogalallas.  The 
Indians  with  whom  the  missionaries  have  had  to  deal  were  some  of  the  wildest  and 
most  reckless  of  our  North  American  tribes,  and  were  scattered  over  a  district  some 
parts  of  which  were  twelve  da^s'  travel  distant  from  others.  There  are  four  board- 
ing schoolsin  this  jurisdiction  m  successful  operation  among  these  Indians,  in  which 
live  over  200  children,  and  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  substantial.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  past  fiscal  vear  was  as  follows:  St.  Paul's  school,  47:  St. 
Marv's  school,  50;  St.  John^s  school,  52;  St.  Elizabeth's  school,  34;  each  school  hav- 
ing been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Durins^  the  last  year  nine  Indians  were  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  and  three  Indians,  viz,  Victor  Renville,  a  Sisseton,  Joseph 
Marshall,  a  Brule,  and  John  Wahoyapi,  a  Minneconjon,  were  ordained  to  the  dea- 
oonate.  These  men  have  been  trained  and  tested  in  practical  work  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  years  and  have  not  been  found  wanting.  In  May  last  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cook  completed  a  service  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Niobrara  missionary 
field,  when  the  bishop  with  a  number  of  the  clergy  assembled  to  mark  the  event  by 
suitable  services  ana  words  of  congratolation.  There  are  in  South  Dakota  in  the 
Indian  field  19  clergyman,  66  catechists  and  helpers,  48  churches  and  chapels,  37 
stations,  and  36  residences.  Many  of  these  ''residences"  are  only  little  cottages, 
costing  from  $150  upward,  but  they  provide  some  sort  of  a  habitation  for  the  min- 
ister or  catechist.  Last  year  there  were  306  confirmations  among  the  Indians.  There 
were  no  debts  of  any  kind  resting  upon  any  of  the  buildings  (churches,  parsonages, 
boarding  schools)  at  the  dose  of  the  year.  The  Indian  women,  besides  ''giving  to 
the  poor,"  caring  for  the  support  of  the  native  ministry  and  the  insurance  and 
improvement  of  their  little  churches,  have  sent  loving  gifts  to  China,  for  the 
orphanage  and  the  home  for  Bible  women.  Their  offerings  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $3,630. 

In  Wisconsin  the  oldest  Indian  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  among 
the  Oneidas.  There  are  at  work  on  the  reservation  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Burleson,  his  family, 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Hill,  an  Indian  recently  ordained,  and  two  mission  sisters  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  one  of  whom  is  a  trained  nurse.  The  sisters  have 
charge  of  the  new  hospital  which  has  been  built,  but  is  not  fully  equipped.  There 
is  conducted  daily  a  mission  school,  where  the  best  men  of  the  tribe  have  received 
their  eduoatioii.    The  congregation  is  made  up  of  1,000  baptized  soula  and  nearly  200 
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commnnioants,  and  these  are  scattered  through  the  woods  over  an  area  12  miles  hy  9. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Burleson  is  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  trihe  as  well  as  its  priest. 
By  the  action  of  the  hoard  of  missions  in  1892,  confirmed  hy  the  action  of  the  mis- 
sionary council  in  1894,  the  church  declined  longer  to  receive  Government  aid  in  its 
work  among  the  Indians.    Yet  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  charged  to  the  Episco- 

f»al  Church  something  over  $2,000  in  the  report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
ndian  A£fairs  for  1895.  This  money  is  not  received  by  the  society  which  represents 
the  church  and  should  not  be  so  cbarffed  as  to  imply  that  the  church  is  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  its  deliberate  and  published  action  by  which  it  surrendered  not  a  part  bat 
the  whole  of  the  Government  appropriation. 

SOCIETY  OF  ORTHODOX  FRIENDS. 

The  report  from  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends  was  made  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Wistar, 
who  spoKe  as  follows :  The  larger  part  of  the  work  for  the  Indian,  of  which  I  have 
definite  knowledge,  is  that  which  is  being  conducted  by  the  associated  executive 
committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs.  This  associated  committee  is  composed  of 
delegates  accredited  to  it  from  nine  yearly  meetings,  and  from  the  Philadelphia 
Indian  Aid  Association,  which  is  made  up  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
Our  work  is  mainly  in  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  are  in  those 
two  districts  21  meetings  of  Friends,  all  of  which  are  attended  by  Indians.  Some 
of  these  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  three  times  a  week  and  all  once  a  week,  some 
twice.  There  are  about  450  Indian  members  in  those  two  Territories,  besides 
many  other  attenders.  During  the  year  there  have  been  on  an  average  55  family 
visits  made  each  month  by  representatives  of  Friends,  who  are  in  the  support  of 
the  associated  committee.  These  are  all  ministers  of  the  gospel.  There  are  6  places 
where  midweek  prayer  meetings  have  been  held  and  attended  by  Indians.  There 
are  9  Bible  classes  held  once  a  week  and  attended  by  Indians,  although  not  exclu- 
sively for  them.  We  have  our  superintendents  directly  api>ointed  by  the  associated 
eoounittee,  George  N.  Hartley  and  his  wife,  L.  Ella  Hartley,  who  have  beea 
actively  in  the  Held  the  past  year.  From  them  and  14  other  workers  under  them 
the  association  receives  each  month  a  statistical  report.  There  are  also  besides 
the  meetings  several  schools  with  which  we  have  some  connection,  and  we  feel  that 
in  them  good  and  efficient  effort  has  been  exerted.  Two  of  these  are  strictly  con- 
ducted by  Friends.  The  one  at  Skiatook,  under  Eva  Watson,  makes  a  monthly 
report  to  the  Philadelphia  Indian  Aid,  and  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  It 
has  gradually  been  built  up  until  there  are  54  Indians  in  it  and  they  seem  to  be 
doing  good  work. 

The  Kickapoo  school  has  been  greatly  disturbed,  owing  to  the  difficulties  that  the 
Indians  are  contending  with  in  endeavoring  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  difficulty  raises  a  large  question  and  an  old  story.  The  school  has  been  almost 
broken  up  owing  to  the  disheartened  condition  of  the  Kickapoos  on  the  frontier  of 
our  civilization.  It  is  in  charge  of  Elizabeth  Test.  I  can  hardly  speak  of  the  work 
which  our  women  are  doing  there  without  tears  in  my  eyes.  They  are  trying  to  ele- 
vate the  Indian,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  struggle.  They  feel  that  everv  Indian  in  the 
neighborhood  who  may  be  reached  at  all  should  be  brought  under  the  inflnence  of 
the  gospel,  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  do  this  so  far  as  possible.  That  school  has 
registered  as  high  as  27.  Elizabeth  Test  is  a  field  matron  under  Government  and 
in  Government  support,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  I*Mends.  She  has  been  gradu- 
ally forming  this  school.  It  was  some  years  before  she  could  count  any  pupils  at 
all,  but  through  her  continuous  exertions  she  has  now,  as  I  say,  27.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  Government  influence  has  been  felt  in  getting  children  into  school.  I 
approve  making  education  compulsory  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  In  our 
report  made  in  the  middle  of  last  year  to  our  yearly  meetings  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  religious  interests  and  education,  John  Nicholson,  said : 

**By  careful  monthly  examinations  of  the  reports  of  work  at  each  station,  and  by 
occasional  correspondence  with  each  of  the  workers,  and  fre(^uent  communication 
with  the  superintendent,  all  of  which  matters  have  been  submitted  to  each  member 
of  our  committee,  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  ourselves  informed  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  work. 

"  We  have  thus  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  work  and  into  personal 
sympathy  with  the  several  workers,  and,  while  encouraging  them  in  their  labors,  we 
have  exercised  the  liberty  of  making  sugf^estions  which  we  thought  would  be  helpful, 
and  which  for  the  most  part  have  been  kindly  received. 

''We  believe  the  blessing  ot  the  Lord  has  attended  the  work,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  bo  carried  forward  according  to  His  will,  and  that  many  others 
may  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  those  who  have  become  His 
children  '  may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ/  to  whom  be  all  the  praise.'' 
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Oatside  of  that  effort,  which  iB  in  the  hands  of  the  associated  executive  commit- 
tee, work  is  also  being  done  in  Alaska.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  its  work  at 
Tonesassa  in  New  York  State,  where  the  boarding  school  is  conducted  with  very 
ffood  results,  and  where  education  and  care  for  45  children  includes  manual  instruc- 
tion. White's  institute  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  declined  further  Government  support, 
and  the  Indian  children  were  finally  disbanded  last  summer. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Janney  was  asked  to  report  for  the  Friends. 

Mr.  Jakney.  Our  reports  have  been  so  unimportant  the  last  few  years  that  I 
thought  we  should  not  be  called  on.  If  I  measured  our  right  to  attend  and  be 
reported  here  by  our  work  and  its  results,  we  should  hardly  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation. But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  might  mention  that  makes  us  feel  at  home 
here  among  active  workers,  and  that  is  our  period  of  service,  the  length  of  time  that 
we  have  been  working  among  the  Indians.  That  period  is  214  years,  for  we  have  a 
right  to  date  back  to  William  Penn.  We  perhaps  antedate  any  other  religions  organ- 
ization except  the  Catholics.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  working  long  before  we 
were  in  a  missionary  way.  We  want  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  whenever  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  these  meetings.  We  have  been  especially  interested  in 
what  IS  known  as  field-matron  work,  and  I  think  that  we  must  claim  to  have  inaugu- 
rated that,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  it  has  assumed  its  proper  importance.  We  have 
now  two  neld  matrons  whom  we  are  aiding  by  sending  them  supplies  such  as  the 
Government  does  not  furnish  to  aid  in  carrying  on  their  work.  I  would  commend 
this  work  especially  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  In  my  visit  to  the  Indians  of 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  it  struck  me  as  being  the  one  thing  most  needed.  It  is 
a  place  where  a  woman's  training  can  come  in.  Where  lands  have  been  allotted  and 
the  Indians  have  taken  up  their  abode,  they  have  not  araonnted  to  homes.  They 
have  houses,  but  everything  that  the  white  man  would  think  necessary  to  make  a 
home  was  lacking,  and  the  importance  of  this  matter  is  now  recognized.  The  Com- 
missioner  told  me  some  davs  ago  that  be  had  estimated  for  $20,000  a  year  for  field 
matrons,  and  I  hope  he  will  get  it.  We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  New  York  reservations.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great 
lack  of  educational  facilities  there,  and  I  have  been  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  the  children  of  New  York  Indians.  I  wish  somebody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  facts  would  enlighten  me  on  that  point  as  to  the  real  needs.  We 
contemplate  making  a  tour  among  those  Indians  ana  ascertain  their  condition,  and 
if  we  see  that  a  school  is  found  to  be  practicable  we  are  looking  forward  to  estab- 
lishing it.  We  are  near  the  Capitol  and  are  ready  to  be  made  use  of  in  heading  off 
unwise  legislation,  and  are  ready  to  cooperate  always  with  the  Indian  Rights 
Association. 

MENNONITE  MISSION. 
(Kev.  A.  B.  Shelly.] 

Our  work  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Moqui 
Indians  in  Arizona  during  the  past  year  has  been  so  much  similar  to  the  work  done 
in  years  past  that  in  presenting  a  formal  report  of  the  work  we  could  only  repeat 
what  has  been  stated  in  our  reports  of  former  years.  Yet  the  work  is  progressing, 
and  the  year  just  past  has  not  been  wanting  of  encouraging  experiences.  Our  mis- 
sion school  at  Darlington,  Okla.,  which,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  report,  had  been 
closed  for  some  time  for  want  of  pupils,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  again,  being 
filled  with  pupils  to  its  full  capacity.  The  school  at  Cantonment,  Okla.,  also  con- 
tinues to  be  well  filled  with  pupils,  who  are  industriously  pursuing  their  various 
studies.  At  the  latter  school  an  educated  Cheyenne  Indian  has  been  employed  for  a 
number  of  years  as  one  of  the  teachers.  He  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  and  effi- 
cient instructor  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  throughout. 

The  Indians  seem  to  be  much  more  willing  and  ready  to  send  their  children  to  our 
mission  schools  now  than  they  formerly  were,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  pupils  for 
the  present.  This  is  one  of  the  testimonies  to  show  that  our  work  done  among  these 
Indians  has  not  been  entirelv  without  good  results. 

As  the  Government  is  gradually  extending  its  school  work  and  is  establishing  new 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  the  idea  is  prevalent  with  some  that  mission 
schools  in  connection  with  other  mission  work  are  no  longer  a  necessity,  and  that 
they  should  therefore  be  discontinued  and  the  efforts  expended  on  them  be  used 
to  other  purposes.  Should  the  Government  at  any  time  make  ample  provisions  for 
all  the  cniraren,  as  it  may  be  expected  it  will  before  long,  the  necessity  of  mission 
schools  OS  we  now  have  them  may  in  a  measure  cease,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
then  these  schools  should  or  could  be  continued.  But  even  then  mission  schools  of 
a  higher  grade  would  presumably  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Government  contract  school  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  was  continued  during  the 
year  as  before,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  attendance,  the  number  of  pupils  not  being 
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etpatmL  to  tiie  Bomber  specified  in  the  contract.  The  contract  has  been  renewed  for 
^e  present  year  for  a  somewhat  smaller  nnmber  of  pupils. 

Besides  the  school  work,  onr  board  sostains  five  different  missionaries  among  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  and  one  among  the  Moauis.  All  these  are  engaged  in 
apintnal  work  among  these  Indians.  Several  of  tnem  have  acquired  a  snmcient 
knowledge  of  the  langnageof  their  respective  tribes  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  them 
in  their  vernacular  tongues.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  to  be  instructed  ftt>m  the  Word  of  God. 

Two  new  stations  have  been  taken  up  during  the  year,  one  at  Arapahoe  and  the 
ot^er  at  Dyke,  Okla.  The  field  at  Arapahoe  is  principallv  among  the  Cheyennes,  and 
the  one  at  JDyke  mainly  among  the  Arapahoes.  Both  missionaries  have  made  some 
advances  in  the  study  of  their  respective  languages. 

Our  work  among  the  Moquis  in  Arizona  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  yet.  The 
field  seems  to  be  a  hard  one.  Gross  superstitions  of  the  worst  kind  are  rampant. 
Snake  dances  and  other  superstitious  ceremonies  are  prevalent  and  constitute  the 
reliffion  of  these  Indians.  Yet  the  work  is  not  without  encouraging  features.  Rev. 
Vot^i  our  missionary,  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  has 
succeeded  in  acanainting  himself  with  their  religious  ideas  and  heathen  modes  of 
worship.  As  he  nas  now  finished  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  at  the  sta- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  henceforth  to  do  more  active  missicm  work 
than  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Viewing  our  work  in  general  we  find  no  reason  to  be  discouraged  in  it.  There  are 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  many  drawbacks  to  encounter.  One  sad  and  in 
a  great  measure  discouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young  Indians, 
after  having  attended  school  for  a  while,  and  having  given  great  promises  for  the 
fntnre,  among  them  some  who  have  made  an  open  profession  of  religion,  go  back  to 
the  camp  and  ultimately  fall  back  in  their  heathen  mode  of  living.  It  is  among 
these  young,  Partly  educated  Indians  where,  in  our  opinion,  the  church  has  a  mission 
to  perform.  This  does  not  only  consist  in  giving  them  the  necessary  spiritual  super- 
vision and  instmotion,  but  none  the  less  in  assisting  them  in  procuring  some  ubm^I 
oeoapation  and  in  leading  a  settled,  civilised  life. 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

The  report  for  the  Moravians  was  made  by  Prof.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  as  follows: 

Onr  society  maintains  at  present  nine  stations  among  the  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
trv,  with  nineteen  missionaries.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  onr  mission  in  Alaska, 
which  last  year  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary.  We  have  in  Alaska  two  boarding 
schools  and  one  day  school,  four  mission  stations,  and  a  number  of  outpreaching 
places  situated  on  the  Kuskoquim  and  Nushagak  rivers.  The  superintendent  of  this 
work  is  a  full-blooded  Delaware  Indian,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  a  thorouffbly 
educated  Christian  gentleman.  A  particularly  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  in 
the  last  yeaf  is  connected  with  the  development  of  the  natives,  the  Eskimos,  and 
their  desire  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  their  own  people.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  one  of  our  native  helpers,  Kawagaleg,  and  his  wife,  against  the  pleading  of 
aU  their  acquaintances  and  relatives,  were  willing  to  go  to  a  point  80  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  homes,  to  utter  strangers,  not  knowing  what  receptTbn  they  would 
meet,  and  establish  a  new  mission  station.  When  we  remember  that  ten  jears  ago 
this  man  was  a  filthy,  degraded,  ignorant  heathen  like  those  to  whom  he  goes  as  a 
missionary,  it  is  an  indication  of  progress. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Kilbuck  hovered  oetween  life  and  death  from  pneumonia,  and 
the  medi<^e  men^  the  shamans,  seized  this  as  an  opportunity  to  make  an  assault 
on  the  gospel  and  its  representatives,  on  the  schools,  and  on  everything  pertaining 
to  civilization.  A  great  gaUiering  of  natives  from  more  than  100  miles  assembled 
for  a  pot-latoh,  a  sort  of  entertainment  attended  with  superstitious  ceremonies, 
when  gifts  are  exchanged  in  memory  of  the  departed.  After  various  talks  against 
the  gospel  and  against  civilization,  there  rose  a  young  Eskimo  of  about  22  years  of 
age,  JDavid  Skuvluk,  educated  in  part  at  Carlisle.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  fact. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  attacks  on  the  gospel  and  civilization,  this  young  Eskimo 
rose  and  preached  so  powerful  a  sermon  that  the  attacks  ceased ;  open  opposition 
was  stopped.  An  old  heathen  confessed  that  they  were  compelled  to  snut  their 
months  by  the  readiness  of  this  young  man  to  stand  up  and  face  such  a  largo  com-  • 
pniiy  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  violent  opposition.  They  felt  that  it  showed  the 
power  of  Go<l  behind  him.  For  some  time  Mr.  Kilbuck  has  been  training  a  class  of 
promising  young  Eskimos  with  the  idea  of  making  them  native  preachers  in  time, 
lor  he  raizes  that  tdie  solution  of  the  problem  at  that  distant  point,  with  which 
communication  can  be  held  but  once  a  year,  lies  in  the  education  of  the  natives  and 
developing  their  capacity  for  reaching^,  saving,  and  civilizing  their  own  people.  We 
«xp«ot  to  send  a  mecuoal  missi<mary  this  spring^a  young  man  who  is  now  completing 
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his  edaoation  in  Philadelphia — and  we  may  possibly  send  two  other  missionaries  as 
well.  Oar  society  looks  with  peonliar  interest  npon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Jackson  of 
introducing  and  propagating  reindeer  thronghont  Alaska,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  receive  Congressional  aid,  and  in  large  measure.  The  project  is 
fundamental  to  the  very  life  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  these  far  northern  tribes. 
It  is  peculiarly  of  interest  to  us,  in  addition,  as  furnishing  the  possibilitv  of  estab- 
lishing a  reindeer  postal  route,  which  would  place  our  work  in  touch  with  us  once 
a  month  if  necessary,  whereas  now  we  can  count  on  an  exchan^  of  letters  with  our 
stations  in  Alaska  only  once  a  year.  We  hope  that  he  will  receive  everv  encourage- 
ment. Our  missions  cost  ns  last  year  $12,500  exclusive  of  the  supplies,  clothing,  etc., 
donated  in  kind  by  our  people. 

MISSION  WORK  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH. 

(By  Dr.  I.  6.  John.] 

The  forty -ninth  session  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  including  the  Indian  Territory,  embraces  9  districts,  9  presiding 
eMers,  95  preachers  in  the  regular  work,  51  preachers  emploved  as  supplies,  155 

fireachers  filling  appointments,  250  local  preachers,  12,503  white  members,  4,714 
ndian  members. 
We  have  three  kinds  of  work  in  our  conference.    First^  the  work  amon^  the  white 

Seople;  second,  full  bloods  and  blanket  Indians;  and  third,  Indians  of  mixed  blood, 
•wing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  preachers  make  no  distinction  between 
the  full  blood,  the  mixed  blood,  and  the  whites,  it  is  impossible  to  report  correctly  the 
full  number  of  members  who  should  be  reported  as  Indians. 

Our  white  work  and  work  among  the  civilized  tribes  should  be  developed  on  the 
line  of  self-support  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  encourage  our  people,  either  white  or 
Indians,  to  expect  continne<l  aid  rrom  the  board  of  missions  is  manifest  injustice  to 
all  parties  concerned.  We  must  educate  our  people  to  support  the  gospel.  How- 
ever, there  are  charges  all  over  the  conference  that  will  not  and  can  not  be  made 
self-supporting  for  several  years. 

The  work  among  the  blanket  Indians  is  as  truly  missionary  work  as  any  in  China 
or  Japan.  These  Indians  are  heathen,  and  we  should  have  more  men  and  money  here 
if  we  expect  to  continue  work  among  them  and  make  it  a  success. 

Our  work  has  grown  steadily  in  interest  and  members  among  the  wild  tribes.  The 
membership  in  1894  among  the  Riowas,  Mexicans,  Apaches,  and  Pottawottomies  was 
90.    Since  then,  including  the  Comanches,  this  field  nas  greatly  enlarged. 

Our  educational  work  was  marked  by  success  during  the  past  year.  Willie  Halsell 
College,  located  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  reporta  good  growth  during  the  year.  The  160 
acres  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $40,000.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars  has  been  raised  this  year  in  the  community,  and  $500  donated 
by  the  Parent  Board  of  Missions.  There  are  9  teachers  or  professors  and  130  male 
students  and  90  female  students,  making  a  total  of  229. 

Methvin  Institute,  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Wynne  wood  district,  the  property  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  is  doing  a  good  and  needed  work  among  the  wila  tribes, 
under  the  strict  and  careful  management  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin,  superintendent. 
There  are  160  acres  of  land  and  several  good  buildings,  and  numerous  farm  imple- 
ments and  stock  (the  school  is  an  industrial  one)  connected  with  the  institution,  the 
whole  valued  at  $10,000.  There  are  two  teachers  in  the  literary  and  three  in  the 
industrial  department. 

Pierce  Institute,  of  White  Bead  Hill,  Ind.  T.,  reports  property  worth  $4,000,  1 
teacher,  and  40  students.    This  property  belongs  to  tbe  Parent  Board  of  Missions. 

Harrell  International  Institute,  founded  in  1881,  Rev.  T.  F.  Brewer,  president, 
reports  property  worth  $80,000.  Electric  lights  have  been  placed  in  the  buildings  this 
year.    There  are  10  professors  and  teachers  and  175  students. 

Webbers  Falls  Academy,  located  at  Webbers  Falls,  Ind.  T.,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
T.  O.  Shanks,  was  opened  in  1892.  There  are  2  teachers  and  58  pupils.  There  is  no 
property  belonging  to  this  school.    It  is  taught  in  our  church  building. 

We  have  in  this  mission  237  Sunday  schools,  1,312  officers  and  teachers,  and  10,091 
scholars;  190  church  buildings,  valued  at  $107,508. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOME  MISSIONS. 

[By  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts.] 

I  am  glad  to  say  to  the  commission  that  our  church  is  not  losing  its  interest  in  uiy 
degree  in  the  education  and  evangelization  of  the  Indians  or  our  country.  On 
account  of  giving  up  Government  aid  it  feels  compelled  to  curtail  in  a  small  degree 
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its  expenses  here  and  there.  It  strives,  however,  in  all  cases  not  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  work.  When  it  gives  up  a  school  or  limits  the  nomber  of  papils, 
it  is  in  those  places  where  there  is  a  Government  school,  or  one  under  the  care  of 
some  other  denomination  that  can  do  the  work.  Our  church  means  to  go  on  with  its 
school  and  missionary  work  as  usual  in  years  to  come.  In  round  numbers,  I  may  say 
that  we  have  expended  on  Indian  schools  and  mission  stations  during  the  last  year 
aboat  $150,000.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  add  that  the  past  twelve  months, 
notwithstanding  financial  stringency  and  other  causes  that  have  operated  against 
us,  the  work  has  been  decidedly  prosperous.  Attendance  has  been  very  large  at  our 
schools,  and  growine  desire  for  instruction  and  preaching  has  been  witnessed  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  where  our  schools  are  located.  A  number  of  calls  have  been 
made  on  us  for  new  schools  and  missionary  stations  that  we  have  had  to  decline  for 
the  want  of  money.    This  is  a  matter  of  regret,  but  necessity  knows  no  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  way  in  which  we  disbursed  our  funds  during  the 
year: 


Tribes  in— 


New  York 

Waahlngton 

Oregon 

Dakota.  Minnesota^  Montana. 

Idaho  and  Iowa 

Indian  Territory 

Omaha 

Winnebaeoes 

Stockbriage 

Chippewae 

Pimasand  Papagoes 

Paeblos 

Alaeka 


Total. 


2 
1 


17 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
6 


35 


e 

f 

« 

•a 


9 

1 

19 


11 
1 


2 

1 


53 


5 


s 


460 


06 
1.249 


1.144 
86 
14 
15 
87 

151 
11 

821 


4,961 


f 
I- 

I 


CO 


364 
849 


700 
30 

100 
88 


198 
50 

760 


3,486 


16 


1 
8 

8 


32 


e 


88 


16 

8 

37 


177 


I 


210 


1.564 


175 
120 
481 


2,490 


i 


II 

I 


1600 

525 

60 

1.660 


648 

12 

5 


50 
0 


8,459 


I 

s 


$50 
75 


1.960 


860 
5 

77 


80 
55 


2,652 


The  above  statistical  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  among  the  Indians.  It  will  be  noticed  with  interest  that  these 
people  made  contributions  toward  the  support  of  their  own  ministers  to  the  amount 
of  ^,459,  and  that  they  contributed  to  tne  support  of  missions  in  seneral  $2,652. 
This  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  that  true  work  of  grace  has 
been  wrought  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

The  report  from  Carlisle  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Standing. 

I  regret  that  it  falls  to  me  instead  of  Captain  Pratt  to  make  this  report,  but  as  I 
was  passing  throagh  the  city  on  my  way  from  Atlanta  to  Carlisle  the  Cfaptain  asked 
me  to  be  here. 

Carlisle  has  no  special  report  except  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  prosper- 
ing, and  is  advancing  year  by  year  in  this  respect;  that  a  better  grade  of  scholar- 
ship is  being  reached  in  a  shorter  period.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  school  a  very  large  number  of  students  was  received  who  had 
comparatively  no  knowledge  of  English,  and  who  had  to  begin  with  learning  the 
lauguage,  thus  using  one  or  two  years  of  time.  We  receive  now  very  few  of  that 
class.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  degree  of  scholarship  is  reached  in  two  or  three  years 
that  would  formerly  nave  taken  five. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  school,  the  onting  svstem,  is  still  popular,  and  we 
believe  thoroughly  in  its  results,  and  that  in  no  other  wav  can  such  knowledge  of 
civilization  and  oif  civilized  pursuits  be  obtained  as  by  that  individual  training. 
Speaking  for  mvself  and  my  own  convictions,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  more  and 
more  in  this  individual  work.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  operate  on  the  individual  than 
on  the  mass,  and  as  the  mass  is  composed  of  individuals  the  influence  in  the  end  is 
sure. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  hear  this  morning  the  testimony  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
students  from  Carlisle,  and  as  I  well  know  the  young  man  I  can  testify  that  hu 
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school  life  justified  what  we  have  heard  of  him  in  Alaska.  He  was  a  very  faithful 
stadent,  following  alonff  his  line  of  daty  day  by  day  without  any  special  help,  and 
showinic  that  he  was  a  ukithful,  trusty  boy. 

Speaking  of  the  Atlanta  exhibit,  there  has  been  on  exhibition  during  the  fair 
there  an  exhibit  from  the  Indian  Bureau  which  is  the  best  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  ever  had,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  ever  been  adequately  represented 
along  with  other  Government  Departments  in  the  Government  building  of  an  expo- 
sition. It  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  parts  of  that  exhibit, 
and  received  many  commendations  from  those  who  inspected  it.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  many  people  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  It  represented  industrial  and  com- 
mon-scnool  work  in  upward  of  twenty-five  schools.  Under  orders  of  the  Coomiis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  large  part  of  the  exhibit  will  come  to  Washington  to  be 
set  up  in  the  office  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  hear  the  different  reports  that  have  been  made  this 
morning.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Janney  disclaimed  any  present  active 
work,  but  last  year  I  happened  to  pass  through  a  section  of  the  country  in  which 
years  ago  the  Friends  carried  on  a  very  active  work,  and  I  was  assured  several  times 
that  the  most  progressive  and  brighest  period  in  the  history  of  those  people  in 
Nebraska  was  the  period  when  they  had  tne  active  support  and  help  of  the  cnuroh 
that  Mr.  Janney  represents. 

In  my  journeys  I  am  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  the  different  missionaries 
and  their  work,  and  I  want  to  testify  to  the  great  benefit  that  has  accrued  to  the 
Indians  from  tneir  efforts.  It  is  such  that  while  twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite 
proper  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  heathen  people  I  think  we  now  have  as  muc^ 
right  to  consider  them  Christians  as  heathens,  inasmuch  as  while  they  are  not  all 
church  members  by  any  means,  yet  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  so  permeated 
them  through  and  through  that  it  is  understood  and  appreciated  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  their  rule  of  life. 

It  has  been  in  the  past  our  custom^  of  necessity,  to  go  to  the  different  Indian 
agencies  and  organize  parties  to  come  to  Carlisle.  That  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  applications  are  constantly  received  from  all  parts  of  the  count^,  so  that  the 
numbers  of  the  school  have  increased  over  last  year;  and  the  students  being  those 
who  are  anxious  to  come  for  the  education  they  receive  we  look  for  increasingly  satis- 
factory results. 

Mr.  William  Brown  was  asked  to  report  for  Hampton. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  work  is  still  progressing.  More  attention  is  given  to  manual 
training,  and  all  of  the  students  have  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the 
use  of  tools,  and  so  better  fitted  for  life.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  trade 
schools  will  be  established,  and  all  the  students  will  have  a  chance  to  be  grounded 
in  the  rudiments  of  some  trade  and  the  trade  will  be  completed  in  some  of  the  shops. 
We  have  the  best  reports  of  the  returned  students.  A  carefhl  investigation  shows 
that  more  than  three-fourths  do  well  after  they  have  gone  home.  At  present  there 
ai'e  thirteen  graduates  of  Hampton  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  Indian  service. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  was  asked  to  report  concerning  his  work. 

Dr.  Eastman.  My  work  has  been  mostly  among  the  Northwestern  Indians,  and 
largely  among  the  Sioux.  I  have  worked  among  the  young  men  nearly  two  years, 
and  we  are  organizing  or  reorganizing  associations.  I  owe  my  materials  mostly  to 
the  missionaries  who  nave  worked  among  these  Indians  for  so  many  years.  I  find 
that  this  work  will  advance  the  Indians  if  carried  on  properly  and  wisely,  and  if  it 
is  pushed  by  the  Indians  themselves.  My  belief  is  we  can  build  a  Christian  Indian 
through  arousing  his  love  for  his  people  and  his  country,  and  upon  that  build  a  self- 
respect  and  finally  a  love  of  man  and  love  of  God.  I  find  that  there  is  little  sympa- 
thy with  one  another  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  but  there  is  little  more 
between  the  different  denominations  that  have  carried  on  religious  work  among  the 
various  tribes,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  tribe.  My  purpose  is  to  overcome  this  if 
possible  by  trying  to  reach  the  young  men  of  the  tribe.  I  find  that  by  talking  with 
them  in  a  simple  and  clear  way  of  what  Christianity  is  to  the  Indian,  and  what  it 
will  bring,  that  they  become  truly  Christians,  and  it  does  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
Indian  when  he  understands  it,  and  there  are  a  great  many  Christian  Indians  to-day. 
There  are  a  great  many  who  are  not,  and  there  are  many  who  pretend  to  be  Christians 
who  are  not  and  yet  this  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Indian  alone.  One  thing  has 
taken  vigorous  hold  of  the  young  Indian's  mind — ^tbe  possibility  of  the  development 
of  recreation,  of  physical  culture,  of  love  of  sport  of  a  higher  kind.  We  find  to-day 
absolutely  no  wholesome,  pure  recreation  or  sport  amon^  the  Indians.  Everything 
in  that  line  is  of  a  gambling  kind  and  degrading.  But  if  we  can  take  hold  of  the 
work  in  a  proper  way  and  introduce  some  of  the  old  games,  the  young  men  will  find 
there  is  something  in  them. 
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They  still  hear  the  stories  of  the  old  men  of  physical  endurance  and  physieal 
activity  that  they  do  not  have  now.  It  seems  to  the  young  men  impossible  thftt 
such  tnings  could  ever  have  been  done,  but  it  is  a  fact  and  the  old  men  know  it. 
The  young  men  can  not  do  such  things  because  they  have  neglected  their  bodies,  and 
so  they  are  nervous,  dyspeptic,  prematurely  old,  and  incapable  of  doing  any  real 

Shysical  or  mental  work.  I  took  a  manikin  with  me  on  my  last  trip,  Mid  when  I 
ave  lectured  on  the  hiunan  body  the  young  men  have  flocked  round  me  everywhere 
and  want  to  hear  more  about  it.  Last  summer  I  was  kept  np  nearly  all  niffht  by  sev- 
eral intemperate  Indians.  They  were  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  dreadful  habit. 
I  had  shown  the  effect  of  liquor  on  the  stomach  and  they  came  to  me  and  wanted  to 
know  how  they  could  stop.  I  told  them  it  was  a  very  nard  disease  to  euro  when  it 
once  has  hold  upon  a  man  and  that  it  required  heroic  treatment,  but  a  goed  deal 
could  be  done  by  a  man  himself  if  he  had  tne  will.  This  shoWs  that  ^is  work  may 
be  made  practical  and  useful.    But  one  of  my  strongest  hopee  is  that  a  common 

Smnathy  may  be  generated  with  one  another,  a  Aratemity  or  brotherhood  among 
e  Indians  themselves.  If  the  Christian  young  men  endeavor  to  elevate  themselvee 
first  thev  will  help  to  elevate  their  brothers  who  are  less  fortunate.  We  have  now 
ahout  44  associations  and  12  associate  associations.  In  the  latter  there  are  very  fsw 
abtive  Christians,  but  they  are  anxious  to  learn  and  be  members  of  the  general 
association,  and  so  I  have  kept  them  on  a  sort  of  probation  and  hope  to  organize 
them  in  the  future  into  active  associations.  This  summer  I  expect  to  have  a  sum- 
mer school'  of  ten  days,  in  which  I  wish  to  exhibit  games  and  recreations  which  are 
healthful  and  useful.  We  are  to  have  simple  Bible  studies  and  lessons,  and  some 
ministers  are  to  lecture  to  us  during  the  ten  dajrs.  We  shall  study  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  to-day  and  something  about  the  history  of  the  different  tribes,  so  that 
there  may  be  new  life  generated  among  these  young  men  who  are  beginning  to  have 
some  interest  in  their  own  race. 

A  telegram  from  H.  L.  Dawes  was  read  as  follows : 

''Regret  I  can  not  be  with  you  to-day.  Do  not  forget  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  Five  Tribes." 

The  report  of  Oen.  E.  Whittlesey,  secretary  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners, 
was  read.    (See  p.  996.) 

The  business  committee  reported  the  afternoon  programme  through  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Leupp.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  letter  firom  Bishop  Whipple  was  read : 

Lakb  Maitland,  Orange  County,  January  IS,  1896, 

Dbar  Brothers  :  I  had  engaged  my  sleeper  and  had  expected  to  leave  last  night 
for  Washington.  I  took  a  severe  cold  and  the  doctor  has  positively  prohibited  me 
soinff.  It  is  a  bitter  disappointment.  My  only  comfort  is  that  yon  will  wisely  core 
for  the  welfare  of  these  brown  children  of  the  Father,  whom  I  so  dearly  love. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  three  things : 

First.  The  wrong  done  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  spending  so  much  of  their 
patrimony  for  tiie  support  of  the  commission,  which  has  been  three  years  in  existence 
at  an  enormous  expense.  I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whom  I  have 
found  prompt  to  try  to  remedy  evils,  feels  as  I  do. 

Second.  Plans  are  on  foot  bv  the  pine  rings  of  Minnesota  to  have  these  immense 
districts  of  pine  sold  in  such  large  tracts  that  it  will  effectually  prevent  small  pur-» 
chasers  from  entering  into  competition.  It  means  that  they  will  purchase  this  pine 
at  their  own  price. 

Third.  I  can  not  tell  yon  how  dpeply  I  feel  the  poverty  of  the  friendly  Sioux  in 
Minnesota.  You  know  the  history  uiat  these  men  and  their  fathers,  at  the  risk  of 
life,  saved  more  than  200  white  women  and  children.  After  the  outbreak  of  1862, 
the  Government  confiscated  the  Sioux  annuities  and  lands,  and  made  no  provision 
for  those  who  had  proved  their  friendship  at  the  risk  of  life.  From  time  to  time  the 
Gk>vemment  has  expended  small  sums  in  the  purchase  of  from  10  to  20  acres  of  land, 
and  a  very  little  assistance  in  agricultural  implements.  Even  in  prosperous  years 
one  of  our  best  farmers  could  not  provide  for  a  lan^e  family  on  such  a  farm,  and  when 
there  is  a  failure  of  crops  it  means  very  great  suffering.  If  our  secretary  could  lay 
these  facts  before  the  committees  of  Congress  we  might  get  an  appropriation,  not  of 
charity.  These  Indians  were  entitled  to  $20  per  capita  annuity,  which  for  an  average 
family  of  five  persons  meant  $100.  They  had  large  frinds  for  agricultural  purposes. 
All  was  confiscated,  and  there  is  justly  due  to  these  Indians  the  amount  they  would 
have  received  for  tnirty-three  years.  I  had  honed  to  tell  yon  this  in  person,  and  I 
am  sure  if  you  knew  the  history  inwrought  in  tnese  lives  you  would  feel  as  I  do. 

May  God  our  Father  guide  and  bless  yon  in  all  of  your  deliberations. 
Tour  friend  and  brother, 

H.  B.  Whipple, 
BMop  of  Minnesota. 
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Mrs.  QuintoD,  president  of  The  Women's  National  Indian  Associationi  reported  its 
missions : 

The  eleven  missions  of  the  year  have  been  sustained  as  follows:  The  work  among 
the  Seminoles  of  Florida  has  been  supported  by  the  gifts  of  our  Kentucky  and  Phila- 
delphia auxiliaries,  and  the  workers,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brecht,  are  the  same  as  from 
the  opening  of  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1891.  Dr.  Brecht  is  also  the  Government 
disbursing  agent  and  industrial  teacher,  and  with  entire  devotion  and  great  sac- 
rifices both  have  carried  forward  the  work  on  this  difficult  field.  These  oeminoles 
are  probably  the  most  shy  and  suspicious  Indians  in  the  United  States,  as  well  they 
may  be  with  their  memories  of  the  seven  years'  Seminole  war.  But  the  Christian 
service  of  the  workers  and  their  constant  and  clearly  unselfish  kindness  have  already 
made  radical  changes,  manifested  in  many  ways.  The  Indians  trust  them,  and  this 
is  the  basis  for  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Strong  drink  and  its  allies  have 
been  the  greatest  foes  to  the  uplifting  work,  but  despite  these  and  many  other  diffi- 
culties many  small  successes  and  one  great  one  have  been  attained.  Not  only  have 
the  industrial  spirit  been  wakened,  the  desire  for  civilized  comforts  and  conveniences 
been  much  strengthened,  and  religious  thought  been  stirred,  but  a  great  success  has 
been  gained  in  securing  for  the  Indians  of  the  west  coast  the  homes  they  love  and 
would  not  exchange  for  any  others.  Efforts  along  this  line  have  had  to  be  conducted 
with  reticence,  because  of  the  opposition,  the  covetousness,  and  evil  spirit  of  some 
of  our  own  race,  but  ourgratitnae  and  rejoicing  over  the  great  boon  gained  need  not 
be  suppressed.  Plans  for  similar  further  work  are  in  hand,  and  we  nave  reason  to 
hope  that  the^  too  will  be  successful.  This  is  preparatory  service,  removing  obstacles, 
gaining  a  solid  basis  for  permanent  work,  and  we  trust  that  when  this  is  accom- 
plished the  work  of  education  and  Christianization  will  go  much  more  rapidly  for- 
ward among  these  Indians. 

The  southern  California  missions  in  the  care  of  our  superintendent,  W.  H.  Wein- 
land,  have  made  substantial  progress  daring  the  past  year.  The  station  at  Agua 
Caliente,  the  most  important  of  the  twenty-eight  Indian  villages  constituting  the 
Mission  Indians'  Agency,  is  supported  by  oar  New  York  City  auxiliary  and  its  branches, 
the  work  being  intrusted  to  oar  medical  missionary,  Dr.  R.  C.  Uiulowell.  She  also 
has  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Government  field  matron,  Miss  J.  M.  French, 
who  shares  our  cottage,  and  the  Government  teacher  there,  Mrs.  Josephine  Babbitt. 
The  civilization  work  has  won  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  as  their  improved  homes, 
habits,  and  interest  show.  The  success  of  the  medical  work  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance, and  the  house-to-house  work  finds  and  relieves  many  needs,  while  all  tends  to 
waken  self-help,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  people,  and  to  impart 
personal  faith  and  simple  piety. 

The  work  at  Potrero  and  Cohuilla  has  a  similar  record,  and  a  new  work  is  opening 
for  the  Desert  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  California.  A  gift  of  $300  from  a  New 
York  lady  assures  a  cottage,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  find  and  sustain  a 
worker  on  the  field.  The  auxiliary  in  southern  California  with  its  branches,  under 
the  epthusiastic  presidency  of  Miss  Louise  Hoppook,  of  Redlands,  will  now  have 
the  chief  care  of  our  work  in  southern  California,  and  we  hope  at  an  early  day  will 
be  able  to  assume  its  entire  support. 

In  upper  California  a  new  mission  is  opening,  on  a  very  interesting  field,  and  our 
boardinff  school  at  Greenville,  ''the  beloved  child  of  many  prayers  and  much  labor," 
has,  with  its  81  pupils,  outgrown  our  financial  ability,  ana  has  been  transferred  to 
the  management,  control,  and  entire  support  of  the  Government,  while  we  shall  stUl 
do  all  the  mission  work  possible  to  as  in  connection  with  it. 

Our  Maine  auxiliary  has  for  several  years  done  a  ouiet  work  for  winning  and  ele- 
vating the  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Indian  Territory,  out  that  field  is  another  where 
love  and  labor  eall  for  discreetness  and  reticence  because  of  the  hostility  of  some 
Indians  and  other  difficulties  needing  the  same  skill  in  management. 

Preparatory  efforts  have  for  two  years  been  made  toward  missionary  work  among 
the  Moquis  of  Arizona,  various  associations  sending  boxes  of  goods  in  aid  of  civiliza- 
tion work,  but  the  chief  part  of  this  labor  has  l^n  done  by  our  New  Jersey  aoz- 
iliary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  field  matron.  During  the  past  summer 
this  auxiliary  sent  out  Miss  Louise  Young  as  its  missionary  to  reside  with  the  new 
Government  field  matron  nominated  by  our  association,  Miss  E.  O.  Stilwell,  and  the 
work  of  these  two  ladies  has  opened  with  promise^  as  their  letters  prove.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Government  school,  R.  P.  Collins,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
civilization  and  Christianization  of  this  very  ancient  tribe,  and  the  work  of  the 
Government  under  his  care,  with  the  work  of  our  New  Jersey  auxiliary,  will,  we 
believe,  prove  successful  if  we  add  the  element  of  time  needed  for  its  accompbshment. 

Among  the  Wallapai  of  Arizona  our  Massachusetts  auxiliary  opened  two  years 
ago  a  day  school,  which  has  proved  to  be  not  only  an  effective  educational,  but  a 
truly  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  school,  having  now  outgrown  the  ability  of 
the  society  for  its  entire  support  and  enlargement,  has  been  transferred  to  Govern- 
ment care  and  support.    Tnis  does  not  me^,  however,  that  the  Massachusetts 
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Indian  Association  will  lessen  its  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  these  bright  Indians. 
The  work  has  won  too  much  sympathy  and  cordial  effort  to  be  relinqnished,  and  we 
are  snre  that  the  grateful  rejoicing  over  its  remarkable  progress  will  only  increase 
efforts  as  the  days  go  on. 

The  mission  scnool  among  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  of  Idaho,  with  its  excellent 
plant  of  bnildiugs  and  a  good  farm  under  the  care  of  a  Christian  farmer,  all  man- 
aged and  supported  by  our  Connecticut  auxiliary,  has  made  good  progress  and  is 
now  coming  to  fruitage,  which  can  be  seen  more  markedly  than  during  its  first 
patient  years.  It  was  then  a  hard  field  because  of  the  indifference  and  degradation 
of  the  Indiaus,  and  its  present  advancement  does  great  credit  to  the  persistence, 
generosity,  and  care  of  ttie  Connecticut  Indian  Associatiop 

The  most  interesting  new  mission  is  that  among  the  Spokanes  of  Washington 
which  was  opened  in  January,  1895,  and  which  is  the  mission  of  our  Rhode  Island 
auxiliary.  Ijie  house,  occupied  by  both  the  missionary  and  the  school,  was  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Greene,  the  lamented  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Association,  and 
the  missionary,  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  of  Canada,  has  proved  a  very  successful  and 
able  worker.  The  school  began  with  24  pupils  and  the  number  rose  to  more  than  50 
during  the  first  two  months.  Twenty-four  of  these  were  children  and  the  others 
were  young  men  and  young  women.  The  joy  of  Chief  Lot,  who  had  long  prayed 
for  this  school,  knew  no  bounds  when  it  really  mat«rialij^ed  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
has  given  all  possible  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  enterprise.  Of  the  56  pupils  48 
learned  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  speak  easy  English,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
term  it  was  necessary  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  rooms  for  the  school  and 
for  the  occupation  of  two  new  missionary  workers  sent  to  the  field  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian board.  The  rapid  progress  made,  the  heartfelt  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  gathering  help  of  friends  of  the  mission  in  that  State  all  form  a 
bright  chapter  of  missionary  endeavor  and  breathe  prophesies  for  future  enlargement 
and  success. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  resumed  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  James  in  the  chair.  General  Whit- 
tlesey gave  some  statistics  in  reference  to  the  number  of  allotments  that  have  been 
made. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meserve  it  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  should  be  printed  at  once  for  distribution  if  it  could 
be  so  arranged. 

THE  TELLER  BILL. 

The  first  subject  for  the  afternoon  was  then  taken  up — the  Teller  bill — of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

S.  1393. 

[Fiftj'foarth  CongroM,  first  seMion.    In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    January  7,  1896.] 

Mr.  Teller  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  BILL  to  abolish  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire  and  the  office  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  create  in  lien  thereof  a  board  of  Indian  commissioners. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Bepre$entative8  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  officeof  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  office 
of  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  are  hereby  abolished. 

Skc.  2.  That  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  from  civil  life  two  Indian  commissioners,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for 
the  period  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause;  and  shall  be  from  differ- 
ent political  parties.  He  shall  also  detail  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army,  not  below 
the  rank  of  m%jor,  for  service  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  who,  with  the  two  commis- 
sioners appointed  as  above  provided,  shall  be  and  constitute  a  board  of  Indian  com- 
missioners. They  shall  have  and  exercise  such  rights  and  power  as  are  now  exercised 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  each  of  the  commissioners  appointed  from  civil  life,  as  above  pro- 
vided, shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  officer 
detailed,  as  provided  herein,  shall  receive  the  pay  of  his  rank  with  commutation  of 
quarters. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  open  the  discus- 
sion  on  the  Teller  bill.    In  his  absence  Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp  was  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Leupp.  No  one  can  regret  nmre  than  I  do  that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  not  here  to  nresent  this  subject  himself,  for  although  this  bill  had  not  ita 
origin  distinctly  with  nim,  it  is  in  pursuance,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  the  policy 
which  he  mapped  out  in  his  annual  report. 
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The  Secretary,  as  yoa  remember,  proposed  to  reorganize  the  Indian  Bureau  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  present  single  head  a  triumvirate  to  consist  of  two  civilian  com- 
missionersy  chosen  f^om  opposing  political  parties,  and  one  army  officer,  supposed  to 
have  no  politics.  His  scheme  went  further  than  this,  involving  a  general  provision 
regarding  the  tenure  of  office  of  agents,  who  are  now  the  onlv  persons  of  conse- 
quence in  the  service  whom  it  would  be  impossible,  without  new  legislation,  to  bring 
under  civil-service  rules.  The  whole  keynote  of  the  Secretary's  scheme,  indeed,  was 
permanency.  The  way  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  in  his  report  shows  this, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  his  recommendations,  which  fixed  no  term  of  office  for  the 
commissioners  themselves,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  agents 
on  a  merit  basis  alone  and  at  the  instance  of  the  triumvirate  commission. 

Senator  Teller*s  bill  differs  in  important  particulars  from  the  Secretary's  proposal, 
but  is  in  the  same  general  line,  tending  toward  what  the  Secretary  was  trying  to 
do — to  divorce  the  Indian  service  from  politics. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn  in  this  plan  of  Mr.  Teller's,  as 
different  from  the  Secretary's  plan,  is  the  fixing  of  a  definite  period  of  service  for 
the  civilian  commissioners.  The  army  officer's  term  is  unlimited;  if  he  were  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  send  him  back  to  his  regi- 
ment, or  assi^  him  to  other  service;  if  satisfactory,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  President  continuing  the  detail  as  long  as  be  saw  fit. 

With  regard  to  the  civilians,  the  case  is  different.  Their  terms  expire  by  limitation 
of  law,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  there  is  no  need  of  removal,  but  the 
President  is  at  liberty  to  send  another  name  to  the  Senate;  and  as  soon  as  this  nomi- 
nation is  confirmed  the  commissioner  who  is  holding  over  retires.  There  is  also  a 
provision,  however,  that  if  a  civilian  commissioner  does  not  conduct  himself  prop- 
erly— if  he  is  inefficient,  or  corrupt,  or  in  any  way  unsatisfactory — he  can  be 
removed. 

Of  course  there  is  an  element  of  danger,  from  our  point  of  view,  in  this  fixing  of 
the  term  of  a  public  officer  who  is  supposed  to  serve  only  for  the  good  of  the  service 
and  not  for  any  political  purpose.  But  it  has  been  found,  in  the  cases  of  not  a  few 
officers  whose  terms  are  fixed,  successive  Presidents  have  allowed  particularly  ffood 
men  to  continue  iu  service;  they  have  reappointed  them,  or  have  allowed  oonnder- 
able  time  to  elapse  after  their  terms  expirea.  So,  if  we  can  not  get  anything  better, 
it  seems  to  me  wise  to  take  this  bill  even  as  it  stands — ^fixed-term  feature  and  all — 
and  trust  to  our  beinpf  able  to  bring  such  influence  to  bear  as  will  keep  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  commissioner  in  office  indefinitelv.  There  would  be  no  partisan  reason, 
as  a  rule,  why  a  Republican  President  shoula  wish  to  remove  a  satisfactory  Repub- 
lican commissioner  whom  he  found  in  office.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident would  ordinarily  have  no  reason  for  changing  a  Democratic  commissioner  so 
long  as  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Democratic  or  some  other  opposing  party 
for  a  successor. 

In  expounding  this  bill  I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who  was  trying  to  buy  a  piece 
of  land  for  which  the  owner  wanted  $250.  The  purchaser  reasoned  in  this  way: 
"He  asks  $250;  he  will  take  $200;  he  expects  to  get $150;  1  would  be  willing  to  give 
$100;  I  will  offer  $50."  If  we  can  not  get  what  we  want,  had  we  not  better  take  all 
we  can  get,  and  then  trust  to  time  to  work  the  thing  out  for  nsf 

I  remember  that  when  the  civil  service  law  waspassed  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
ridicule  cast  on  it.  The  friends  of  reform  said,  ''This  is  not  an  ideal  bill."  And  it 
was  not.    But  time  has  proved  that  we  were  wise  then  to  take  whatever  we  could  get. 

Another  criticism  passed  on  the  Teller  bill  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  requires 
the  military  commissioner  to  be  of  a  rank  not  lower  than  mi^or.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  serious  objection.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  doubtless  in  a  general  way 
to  copy  the  commission  which  we  have  for  governing  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  law  requires  that  our  engineer  commissioner  shall  be  an  officer  of  a  rank  not 
lower  than  mi^or.  That  gives  a  certain  dignity  to  the  office,  and  also  limits  the 
President  in  making  a  choice.  There  are  a  number  of  splendidly  equipped  army 
officers  below  the  rank  of  major — ^like  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  for  instance,  who  made  one 
of  the  best  agents  ever  in  the  service — who  would  not  be  immediately  eligible  to  a 
commissionership  if  this  bill  were  passed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  an 
incentive  when  the  President  wanted  to  make  a  detail  of  that  kind  to  take  a  captain 
out  of  the  line  and  promote  him  to  a  majority.  This  would  do  no  serious  harm  to 
anyone,  and  the  military  commissionership  would  furnish  a  new  and  honorable  incen- 
tive if  it  were  known  that  where  an  officer  had  made  a  great  success  of  a  detail  as 
agent  he  would  be  liable  to  be  selected  for  promotion  in  the  Army  in  order  that  he 
might  be  detailed  an  Indian  commissioner. 

From  such  an  informal  canvass  as  has  been  made,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
pass  this  bill  though  the  Senate  if  the  Senators  are  convinced  that  the  people  want 
it.  Here  is  a  case  where,  owing  to  the  bipartisan  character  of  the  commission,  no 
Senator  belonging  to  either  of  the  present  parties  can  feel  himself  greatly  aggrieved, 
or  think  that  nis  party  has  received  a  severe  blow;  and  I  fancy  that  not  a  few  would 
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be  glad  to  get  away  from  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  constitnentB  at 
home  urgiug  appointmeDts  of  Indian  agents,  if  they  thought  there  was  a  commis- 
sion who  would  distribute  such  offices  evenly.  Probably  half  would  go  to  the 
Republicans  and  half  to  the  Democrats.  This  is  not  nonpartisanship,  but  biparti- 
sanship ;  nevertheless  it  might  get  the  places  shaken  up  between  two  parties  instead 
of  giving  them  all  to  one  party,  and  to  that  extent  prevent  the  ''clean  sweep''  which 
has  dis^aced  every  Administration  for  years.  I  think  this  body  can  well  afford  to 
use  its  influence  to  ^et  this  bill  passed,  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  It  is  some- 
thing in  our  favor  that  a  man  who  has  been  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  Senator 
Teller  has,  has  offered  this  bill ;  and  it  is  another  great  j>oint  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  of  an  opposing  party,  commends  it  as  probably  the  best  that 
can  be  ^ot  under  the  circumstances,  and  urges  that  all  proper  influences  be  brought 
to  bear  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  James.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  which  Mr.  Leupp  has  called  attention,  that 
this  bill  was  prepared  by  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  least  on  the  lines 
of  the  proposition  made  in  the  report  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  although 
the  two  men  belong  to  opposite  parties.  This  ought  to  commend  it.  In  the  excel- 
lent report  made  by  General  Whittlesey  we  have  pledged  ourselves  as  a  board  to  do 
all  we  can  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  in  my  own 
State  we  have  made  some  experiments  in  governing  by  commission  and  it  has  not 
worked  well. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  This  bill  does  not  empower  the  commission  to  select  the  agents. 
I  fail  to  see  wherein  it  would  take  the  Indian  service  out  of  politics.  It  wocdd 
simply  divide  the  positions  between  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  Leupp.  That  is  the  fact  as  regards  the  immediate  result^  which  would  follow 
such  legislation.  It  is  only  for  its  indirect  effects  that  we  can  afford  to  support  this 
bill.  Under  its  operation  there  would  no  longer  be  the  old  incentive  to  make  *'  clean 
Q weeps.''  It  would  rob  each  Administration  of  its  supposed  need  of  cleaning  out  all 
the  positions  and  beginning  over  again.  The  tendency  would  rather  be  to  sift  out 
the  incompetents,  put  in  other  people  of  the  same  party  better  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  allow  these  t<>  remain  indefinitely  if  thev  proved  satisfaotorv. 

Dr.  Rtder.  There  are  one  or  two  jpractical  objections  to  this  bill.  The  period  of 
four  years  is  fixed  as  the  time  during  which  the  commissioners  shall  hold  office. 
Suppose  a  commissioner  is  successful ;  the  bill  seems  to  be  mandatory,  and  the  Pree- 
ident  would  have  to  remove  him  and  put  in  a  new  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
change  must  be  disastrous,  provided  the  man  who  is  in  is  a  good  man.  The  present 
Commissioner  does  not  appoint  the  agents;  and  if  I  understond  the  language  of  this 
bill  it  provides  simply  that  three  men  shsdl  have  the  same  power  that  the  present 
single  Commissioner  has^ 

Mr.  P.  C.  Garrett.  I  should  favor  this  bill  as  a  $50  bid  for  a  $2^  piece  of  land- 
to  quote  an  illustration  already  offered.  It  falls  very  far  short  of  the  proposition  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  requires  modification  in  three  respects.  The  Com- 
missioner has  no  control  over  the  appointments  of  agents;  that  has  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  do  not  cover  enough  ground  in  this  respect.  Then  I  think  that  the  very  essence 
of  a  nonpartisan  commission — that  which  would  give  it  its  peculiar  value  as  com- 
pared with  a  partisan  commissioner — is  in  its  permanency.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  limit  of  four  years^  or  any  other  period,  if  it  is  designed  to  take  the 
Indian  service  out  of  politics.  It  there  is  to  be  a  limit  of  ^ears  it  should  not  be  four ; 
it  mi^ht  better  be  five,  or  six,  or  some  other  number  which  does  not  suggest  that 
the  life  of  the  commission  is  coterminous  with  that  of  the  Administration.  Mani- 
festly, the  bill  is  not  framed  to  take  the  service  out  of  politics.  That  the  commis- 
sion would  be  bipartisan  or  tripartisan  might  have  some  advantages  over  the  present 
system ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  plan  under  discussion  momfied  before  it  goes 
into  effect  as  a  law. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Dall.  In  the  politics  of  women,  we  always  ask  for  more  than  we 
expect  to  get.  I  should  like  to  see  a  bill  drafted  embodying  the  Secretary's  sugges- 
tionSf  and  then  if  Congress  manipulated  it  we  could  not  help  it.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  the  Mends  of  the  Indian  content  themselves  with  a  compromise  like  that 
which  is  proposed. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  We  do  compromise  when  we  have  to ;  this  bill,  however,  is  not  a 
compromise.  It  gives  us  nothing  that  we  have  not  already,  but  divides  this  between 
three  persons  instead  of  centering  it  in  oue.  What  is  wanted  is  more  power  for  the 
immediate  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  have  known  instances  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  which  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  would  have  done  a  great  many 
wise  and  right  things,  but  he  had  no  power.  I  think  it  is  better  to  ask  for  more 
than  we  get.  Are  we  sure  that  we  can  not  get  something  better?  I  believe  tiie  time 
has  come  when,  if  we  should  oome  boldly  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
ask  for  the  thing  that  righteousness  demands  and  that  the  welfare  of  a  race  demands, 
there  is  moral  power  to  get  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  or  at  least  to  come  a  great  deal 
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nearer  to  it  than  this  bill  proposes  to.  This  is  not  framed  so  as  to  get  the  Indian 
service  oat  of  politics,  for  it  leaves  the  appointing  power  Jnst  where  it  is  now.  It 
looks  toward  keeping  the  fittest  in  place,  bnt  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  woold 
do  to;  and  we  know  how  powerful  politics  is  in  manipulating  things.  If  something 
clear  and  definite  could  be  put  before  the  country  so  as  to  secure  the  influence  of  skU 
the  missionai^  bodies,  Indian  associations,  teachers,  and  relig[ious  papers  of  the 
oountiy,  I  believe  we  could  get  something  better  and  nearer  the  ideal  than  this  bill. 

lir.  Lsupp.  No  one  could  be  farther  from  questioning  the  desirability  of  getting 
all  that  we  can  than  I.  My  only  purpose  in  advocating  the  Teller  bill  was  to  induce 
this  conference  not  to  work  against  it  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient. My  idea  was  to  support  the  bill  in  the  absence  of  anything  better.  I  should 
heartily  approve  of  having  legislation  of  the  most  radical  character  started  on  its 
way,  but  I  am  itAnk  enough  to  confes^  that  I  fear  we  cannot  get  it.  Possibly  my 
neameos  to  the  machinery  prevents  me  from  getting  the  proper  perspective,  and  thus 
makes  me  undulv  doubtful.  But  while  we  should  all  try  to  get  something  more,  I  do 
not  want  to  see  this  body  commit  itself  against  the  Teller  bill  merely  because  it  is  so 
far  from  satisfactory.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  accepting  this  if  it  is  the 
best  we  can  get,  and  sitting  back  and  saying,  **  If  we  can  not  get  all  we  want  we  will 
not  take  anything. '' 

Mr.  WiSTER.  There  is  a  possibility,  nnder  this  bill,  of  our  getting  two  bad  men 
instead  of  one  bad  man,  or  we  may  get  two  good  ones  instead  of  one  good  one.  As 
has  been  shown,  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  are  not  increased  at  all.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Senator  Teller^s  purpose  in  submitting  this  bill.  Was  it  simply  to  get 
two  appointments  for  those  interested  in  running  the  political  machine  f 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  The  bill  distinctly  provides  that  there  must  be  two  men  of  different 
political  parties:  that  is  a  most  important  point.  But  it  should  be  distinctly 
stated,  as  the  sailing  directions  for  this  commission,  that  no  Indian  agent  shall  be 
appointed  or  dismissed  for  political  reasons. 

Mr.  Jamxs.  Does  not  the  civil-service  law  now  prevent  the  discharge  of  any  man 
ezoept  for  incompetency  f  Why  can  we  not  secure  all  these  advantages  through  the 
civil-service  lawf 

Mr.  Qar&btt.  The  only  way  to  reach  the  agents  is  through  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Rtdbr.  Why  should  not  the  term  be  five  years,  instead  of  a  period  which 
suggests  the  t«rm  of  the  President?  Then,  why  should  the  bill  not  read  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  commission  to  make  the  nominations,  and  so 
bring  the  Indian  service  out  of  this  squabble  for  office  which  is  se  pernicious  f 

Mr.  Leupp.  We  have  in  the  Treasury  now  an  officer  with  a  five-year  term—the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cnrrenoy.  The  law  fixed  his  term  as  five  years  foi  the  very  pur- 
pose of  taking  him  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  making  him  independent  by  making  his  term  longer  than  that  of  his  nominal 
ehief.  But  since  the  rotation  of  parties  began  in  18fi  we  have  not  had  an  actual 
average  tenure  for  Comptrollers  of  five  years,  or  of  four,  or  even  pf  three ;  and  I  do 
not  bSieve,  if  the  term  were  made  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  would  operate  any  differ- 
ently. The  whole  virtue  of  the  Teller  bill,  as  regards  tenure  and  removal,  is  that  it 
may  substitute  half  a  sweep,  at  most,  for  a  whole  one,  each  time  the  Government 
changes  hands. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  main  features  of  the  Teller  bill  have  been  brought  out  clearly. 
It  is  evident  that  the  bill  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  exactlv  what 
it  says,  and  not  what  we  suppose  may  be  accomplished  under  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  present  Indian  Commissioner  has  no  power  of  appointment.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  changes  that  si  t nation.  There  is  nothing  that  necessarily  implies 
that  appointments  would  be  made  in  any  manner  different  from  the  appointments 
now  made.  What  would  be  accomplished  would  be  that  the  Indian  Bureau  would 
be  administered  by  three  men  instead  of  by  one,  as  now.  I  can  see  advantages  com- 
ing from  the  arrangement  that  two  of  these  shall  belong  to  different  parties^  and 
that  the  third  shall  be  an  army  officer,  who  is  presumed  not  to  have  any  politics. 
Such  a  commission  would  not  be  so  easily  manipulated  for  political  purposes  as  a 
single  man.  To  that  extent  it  will  be  good.  But  a  triumvirate  is  not  always  a  good 
executive  instrument.  From  most  points  of  view  a  single  man  is  a  better  executive 
than  three  men.  The  great  thing  is  to  take  the  Indian  service  completely,  or  as  far 
is  possible,  out  of  politics.  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  may  be  had.  I  like  the 
suggestion  that  another  bill  should  be  introduced  and  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee, and  let  that  commiitee  take  the  two  bills  and  work  out  something  better  than 
this  bill. 

The  following  motion  was  offered  by  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett : 

'^That  the  business  committee  submit  at  this  session  a  draft  of  the  sense  of  this 
body  as  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  regarding  the  Indian  Office,  and  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  confer  with  those  responsible  for  the  adminiiih 
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tration  of  the  Indian  Office — the  Hon.  Senator  Teller  and  the  proper  committees  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress — as  to  the  points  to  be  secured  in  a  new  law." 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  afterwards  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  a  committee:  Messrs.  P.  C.  Garrett  and  Francis  £.  Lenpp.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quin- 
ton  and  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Darwin  R.  James. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  reported  for  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent with  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gakrett.  The  committee,  which  consisted  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  chairman ; 
Mrs.  Quinton,  Dr.  Ryder,  General  Eaton,  and  myself,  called  upon  the  President  last 
year,  following  the  conference,  and  also  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  both 
of  these  officials  the  committee  was  kindly  received.  Their  best  answer  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  was  their  subseiment  action,  for  some  time  early  in  this 
year  the  Department  submitted  to  the  Boaru  of  Indian  CoDunissioners  the  names  of 
such  people  as  were  under  consideration  for  Indian  agents  for  their  examination  and 
report.  This  was  a  very  important  subject,  and  they  seemed  to  treat  the  suggestions 
or  the  Secretary  with  respect.  A  still  nirther  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
ference in  the  matter  referred  to  the  committee  is  lonnd  in  this  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  we  have  had  under  discussion  this  evening.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cover  every  point 
which  we  have  had  under  discussion  as  modifications  of  Senator  Teller's  bill;  that 
the  commission  should  be  nonpartisan,  of  indeterminate  time,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  all  Indian  agents,  as  well  as  their  subordinates,  should  be  in  the  power  of 
the  commission.  These,  I  think,  are  valuable  confirmations  of  the  impressions  that 
we  received  of  the  communication  with  the  President  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior. 

The  subject  of  field  matrons  was  then  taken  up  and  Mr.  Meserve  was  asked  to 
speak. 

FIELD  MATRONS. 

President  Mbsbrvb.  This  subject  of  field  matrons,  or  as  General  Lyon  wants  to 
have  it  spoken  of,  of  household  or  home  matrons,  and  the  farmers  or  industrial 
teachers,  is  very  important.  We  should  have  it  in  reality,  and  not  only  in  name.  I 
have  found  farmers  among  the  Indians  whom  the  Indians  were  teaching  how  to 
farm— young  Indians  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  Haskell — and  when  these 
farmers  found  out  that  the  Indians  knew  how,  they  went  and  sat  down  in  the  shade 
when  it  was  hot.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  farmers  we  want.  I  think  of  what  Sol 
Miller  said,  that  the  difference  between  the  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  is  that  the 
farmer  works  the  farm  and  the  agriculturist  works  the  farmer. 

The  last  opportunity  that  I  had  to  observe  was  last  June.  In  western  North  Caro- 
lina, in  what  is  called  the  land  of  the  sky,  there  is  a  large  company  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  Their  condition  is  really  pitiable.  They  are  citizens,  ta^ayers,  self-sup- 
porting, and  they  live  in  a  humble  way.  I  spent  some  time  going  over  the  mountains 
where  tne  land  drops  off  in  a  very  steep  way.  Their  houses  are  typical  Indian  homes. 
They  consist  of  one  room,  no  windows — that  is,  no  glass — and  the  shutters  or  doors 
must  be  open  for  light.  A  loom  often  stands  in  the  room  as  crude  as  one  of  our  great- 
grandfather's. They  manufacture  the  cloth  they  use  right  there.  I  noticed  some 
nice  com  growing  in  one  place,  and  out  by  the  side  of  the  house  an  old  stump  of  a 
sycamore  tree  htSi  been  hollowed  out,  and  that  was  the  mortar,  and  a  10-foot  long 
pestle,  rude  and  heavy,  was  used  to  pound  the  com  to  make  it  into  meal.  It  was 
taken  out  and  sifted  and  was  then  ready  to  use.  That  is  the  way  those  people  are 
working  to-day.  What  is  needed!  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one,  possibly  two. 
farmers  to  go  and  teach  those  Indians  how  to  farm,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  field 
matron  to  go  ttom  house  to  house.  I  think  it  is  hardly  consistent  to  spend  money 
upon  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  teach  so  little  about  home  life.  I  think 
Captain  Woodson,  at  Darlington,  is  doing  good  work  along  this  line.  His  farmers 
are  really  farmers.  They  show  the  men  now  to  use  tools  and  implements.  They 
look  after  the  crops  and  harvest.  That  is  practical  work.  From  my  observation  on 
the  reservations  1  know  of  no  one  particular  kind  of  work  that  will  tell  so  much 
and  that  is  so  much  needed  as  this  kind  of  work.  There  ought  to  be  more  farmers 
and  matrons. 

Miss  Emily  S.  Cook,  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Miss  Cook  related  some  incidents  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  field  matrons 
among  the  Navajoes,  showing  how,  through  their  influence,  more  than  600  acres  of 
laud  are  now  irrigated  in  that  region,  and  the  people  are  instructed  in  the  most 
practical  affairs.  There  are  now  fifteen  field  matrons,  a  very  small  number,  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Dr.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Dr.  Hailmann.  I  look  upon  the  work  of  field  matrons  as  probably  the  most 
important  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
increased  until  it  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  work  done  for  the  men  in  sending  them 
farmers.    The  field  matron  represents  the  mother  element  in  the  work  of  civilising 
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the  Indians.  She  prepares  the  family  for  receiving  all  the  educational  work  that 
may  be  done.  If  she  does  her  work  well,  the  Indian  wife  and  mother  will  lead  the 
hnsband  and  sons  to  receive  with  readiness  and  to  carrying  with  alacrity  to  success 
whatever  the  school  and  other  civilizing  factors  may  teacn  them.  The  held  matron 
will  so  prepare  the  mind  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  familv  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  of  the  school  for  the  children  will  he  enhanced.  The  children  will  come 
more  readily  to  school,  and  the  family  will  appreciate  what  the  children  receive 
there;  and,  instead  of  hearing  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  school 
work,  we  shall  have  an  eager  reception  of  it  and  an  effective  assimilation  into  life 
of  all  that  the  school  can  teach.    I  consider  it  to  be  a  ftindamental  service. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  cumbersomeness  of  some  parts  of  the  Indian  work. 
This  cumbersomeness  is  a  reproach  above  all  to  you.  as  citizens  of  this  great  nation. 
It  is  vou  who  pay  for  all  the  needless  machinery.  You  suffer  it.  Yon  do  not  rise  in 
rebellion  against  it,  and  even  to-da^^  you  are  willing  to  consent  to  the  toning  down 
of  the  wise  proposition  of  a  high  official  into  a  contrivance  for  having  three  men  do 
the  work  that  one  man  is  effectively  doing  now.  What  we  want  is  to  simplify  the 
Government  service,  that  it  may  be  as  businesslike  as  the  service  of  a  municipality  or 
of  a  railroad  corporation ;  so  that  needs  may  be  met  speedily ;  so  that  what  the  Com- 
missioner finds  to  be  needed  may  be  supplied  at  once ;  so  that  the  scboolbook  which 
is  needed  may  not  have  to  travel  through  all  the  various  pigeonholes  of  a  needlessly 
complex  Government  service  and  reach  its  destination  eight  months  after  it  has  been 
called  for;  so  that  the  fuel  which  has  to  be  burned  during  the  winter  may  not  be 
delayed  until  the  coming  summer.  Such,  things  as  these  are  the  necessary  outcome 
of  this  very  unbusinesslike  state  of  affairs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  not 
responsible;  the  Commissioner  is  not  responsible;  no  one  is  responsible.  It  is  a  sort 
of  tradition  that  comes  to  us  and  is  growing  heavier  firom  year  to  year.  I  hold  that 
it  is  your  first  duty  to  see  that  opportunities  are  provided  for  reaching  the  Indians  in 
the  way  of  civilizing  them  without  all  this  delay. 

So  far  as  the  penmng  movement  of  placing  farmers  and  industrial  workers  under 
civil-service  rules  is  conoemed,  I  welcome  this  as  a  momentous  improvement  in  Indian 
work.  We  have  industrial  teachers  in  the  schools.  At  first  the  position  of  the 
industrial  teachers  was  created  to  teach  industries  to  the  boys.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  familiar  with  this  work;  but  I  think  I  have  more  fin||ers  on  my  hands  and  on 
the  hands  of  one  friend  than  would  be  needed  to  count  the  industrial  teachers  that 
come  up  to  the  original  requirement  of  being  able  to  teach  these  things.  They  have 
ISftllen  into  the  condition  of  mere  chore  workers.  Apparently,  men  were  selected 
from  time  to  time,  not  because  they  had  a  training  for  industrial  work,  but  for  other 
reasons.  Their  fitness  as  industrial  teachers  evidently  was  a  minor  consideration. 
I  trust  that  the  civil  service,  which  is  now,  at  the  instance  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  be  extended  to  all  these  positions,  will  remedy  these  evils. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all  the  help  I  get  from  these  meetings.  But  you,  the  peo- 
le  who  are  behind  Congress,  yon  who  pay  for  all  this  cumbersomeness  and  suffer 
'or  it,  you  are  ultimately  responsible  for  it. 

Dr.  Eastman.  The  field  matron  is  very  important,  but  from  observation  I  think 
there  are  few  who  are  doing  their  work  properly.  I  have  heard  again  and  again  that 
the  field  matron  creates  prejudice  in  the  tribe.  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  one  or  two  others 
of  whom  I  know  are  doing  good  work.  It  is  Yerj  important  to  select  women  who 
can  succeed.  They  must  have  the  spirit  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  be  ready  to  go 
into  the  Indians*  home  with  their  sleeves  up,  not  with  their  starched  clothes  on. 
The  Indians  will  not  learn  to  do  things  simply  by  being  told.  Some  one  must  be 
willing  to  put  their  hands  into  the  work  and  show  them  how.  Mrs.  Dickson  is 
another  good  field  matron;  so  are  several  of  the  missionaries,  Miss  Collins  especially. 
They  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  work.  But  many  miff  hi  be  selected  who  would 
not  succeed  at  all.  They  may  make  glowing  accounts  of  their  work,  but  in  reality 
they  do  not  succeed,  and  the  Indians  will  not  let  them  do  the  work,  so  that  it  is 
important  to  have  just  the  right  women.  One-half  of  the  death  rate  of  children  is 
owing  to  bad  cookinff  among  the  Indians.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  but  this 
instruction  is  sot  to  be  done  carefuUy.  As  to  farming,  they  are  way  back  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  nnd  in  Manitoba  the  Sioux  Indians  have  160  acres  broken  up  and  are 
farming.  Why  f  They  went  out  there  as  renegades  exiled  in  1862,  and  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  work  to  live.  Their  only  way  to  live  is  to  work.  There  is  no  instructor 
among  them.  They  simply  saw  they  had  to  do  the  work,  and  they  did  it.  A  great 
many  of  these  Eastern  farmers  ride  about  on  the  reservation  doing  nothing  but  draw 
their  salary  every  quarter.  Something  more  must  be  done  to  make  the  Indian  work 
and  to  make  him  self-supporting.  It  is  not  going  to  be  done  by  assistant  farmers. 
They  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  f^ood  land.  They  can  not  succeed  as  farmers  other- 
wise. Then  they  must  have  Christianity.  All  these  things  are  to  be  considered. 
If  we  can  have  these,  then  we  may  gain  somethiug  by  the  farmers  that  you  send  us. 

Mr  Mbsbrvk.  One  reason  why  the  Indians  succeed  better  in  Canada  is  because 
there  has  been  less  politics  there  than  here  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  head 
officer  at  Ottawa  told  me  that  when  a  man  went  in  as  an  Indian  agent  he  went  in 


?. 
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for  his  life  if  he  behaved  himself.  A  few  years  ago,  after  I  became  superintendeot  at 
Haskell,  the  industrial  teacher  told  me  that  he  was  accustomed  to  put  in  two  weeks 
at  election  time  speaking  at  schoolhouses,  and  asked  permission  to  ao  so.  I  told  him 
he  could  have  permission  on  condition  that  he  left  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Janney.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Ponca  Reservation  f  _ 

Dr.  Eastman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Janney.  What  do  you  know  of  the  action  of  Miss  Douglas f 

Dr.  Eastman.  I  heard  very  good  accounts  of  her,  and  some  of  the  Indians  speak 
very  well  of  her.  When  the  Indians  speak  well  of  anyone  there  is  something  in  it, 
especially  when  the  old  people  speak  well  of  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Janney.  I  found  that  her  record  was  a  most  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Ryder.  I  can  corroborate  that.  I  heard  that  Miss  Dickson  had  been  carrying 
on  a  Sundav  school  in  addition  to  her  other  work,  and  the  people  spoke  of  her  with 
high  regara.  She  is  a  very  able  woman.  There  is  an  interesting  work  going  on 
among  tne  Poncas,  and  several  have  been  broup^ht  under  Christian  influence. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  The  fashion  has  been  to  nominate  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  mission  schools.  So  far  as  we  have  heard  they  have  done  oapital  work,  and  the 
Indian  women  are  fond  of  them.  The  testimony  that  came  f^om  one  or  them  in 
Arizona,  was  to  the  effect  that  wherever  the  matron  went  there  was  a  Mnge  of 
children  clinging  to  her. 

Mr.  Miller.  Next  to  the  ftRent,  the  most  important  person  upon  the  Indian  reser- 
vation is  the  field  matron.  Tne  assistant  farmers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
one  may  be  described  as  plenty  of  them,  such  as  they  are;  and  the  other,  very  good, 
what  there  are  of  them.  If  all  of  them  were  first-class  men  there  are  not  enough  to 
accomplish  very  great  results.  Take  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  a  territory  that  is  as 
lar^e  as  two  of  our  Maryland  counties.  Six  farmers  are  supposed  to  teach  all  the 
Indians  there.  I  live  in  a  community  of  farmers  who  are  up  to  the  average  of  the 
American  farmer,  but  take  any  half  dozen  of  the  best  of  them  and  put  them  on  such 
a  territory  as  that  and  expect  to  see  great  results,  and  we  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed. As  to  field  matrons,  for  years  and  years  the  whole  effort  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  directed  to  the  civilization  of  Indians  through  the  men  of  the  tribe. 
The  women  and  the  home  have  been  neglected.  The  idea  of  the  matrons  was  to  go 
into  the  homes  and  exert  an  influence  there  which  would  be  felt  by  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  But  ther<i  are  not  enough  of  them.  Nothing  permanent  can  be  done 
toward  civilizing  the  Indian  until  the  tenure  of  the  position  in  the  Indian  service 
is  improved. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  How  many  field  matrons  does  Miss  Cook  estimate  that  we  ought  to 
havef 

Miss  Cook.  I  should  say  we  want  fifty.  I  make  it  a  small  number,  because  I  feel 
that  in  securing  a  larger  number  we  might  not  have  such  good  material. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Don't  you  think  100  would  be  needed  if  you  had  the  best  workers. 

Miss  Cook.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  the  women. 

Dr.  Hailmann.  We  need  as  many  as  we  need  fiirmers. 

Mr.  James.  I  want  to  add  my  word  as  to  their  efiScienoy.  We  met  a  lady  on  one 
reservation  who  was  a  field  matron.  We  learned  about  her  before  we  saw  her,  and 
put  ourselves  out  to  go  to  her  home  and  see  what  she  was  doing,  and  everything  that 
we  saw  and  heard  or  her  and  of  her  infiuence  over  the  Indians  was  good.    She  was 


was 
Navajo  Agency  we  heard  favorable  reports  of  her  and 
her  work.  I  do  believe  the  field  matrons  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  I  had 
an  application  from  a  lady  who  wished  to  be  appointed,  but  I  had  to  say  that  I 
should  prefer  she  should  pass  the  civil-service  examination  rather  than  get  any  per- 
sonal firiend's  infiuence  from  outside.  A  kind-hearted  Christian  wom^n  ready  to  go 
into  these  homes  and  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  teach  these  people  humbly  what  they 
need  to  know  can  be  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  Garrett.  A  word  as  to  the  simplification  of  the  service.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  get  away  from  that  idea.  As  the  Indian  problem  approaches  solution,  as  a 
large  number  of  the  Indians  become  civilized  and  citizens,  a  vast  amount  of  machin- 
ery heretofore  necessary  is  no  longer  essential.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Paint«r  became 
almost  impatient  when  he  was  making  an  effort  to  relieve  some  tribe  fVom  starvation 
at  the  amount  of  red  tape  which  confronted  him,  so  that  confessed  he  wanted  to 
destroy  the  whole  Indian  Department.  At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the  Indian 
Bureau,  there  is  an  Indian  Division  in  the  office  of  the  Interior  Department,  which 
was  thought  necessary  in  times  past  as  a  check  on  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  doubt 
whether  tnat  is  necessary  now,  but  the  only  remedy  is  through  Congress,  influenced 
by  public  opinion.  It  is  not  essential  that  there  should  be  such  complicated  machin- 
ery. Probably  there  will  be  an  investigation  into  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  simplify  and  economize  this  most  costly  system.  I  hope  Dr.  Hail- 
mann's  suggestion  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  will  grow  into  something  practioaL 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Judge  Charles  B.  Howry, 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  in  charge  of  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims, 
was  asked  to  speak  concerning  the  claims  against  the  Indians  with  which  he  is 
charged  by  the  Government  to  defend. 

ADDBESS  OK  JUDGE   HOWRY. 

When,  in  1891,  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Indian  depredation  law,  the 
act  was  justly  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians  and 
the  annnities  to  which  the  tribes  are  entitled  under  treaties  with  the  United  States. 
Since  the  law  has  been  in  effect  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the  work  involv- 
ing the  determination  of  numerous  claims  against  the  Indians  on  account  of  their 
depredations,  and  this  work  is  now  in  shape  to  proceed  to  final  disposition  without 
any  great  disadvantage,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

Numerous  cases  have  been  adjudicated  under  this  law  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  The 
last  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  that  court  will  show  ouite  a  number 
of  important  decisions.  These  decisions  have  generally  been  favorable  to  the  tribes. 
Under  the  one  decision  of  great  magnitude  wherein  the  judgment  rendered  has  been 
adverse  to  the  defendants,  the  interests  of  the  tribes  are  unaffected.  Under  the 
fifth  section  of  the  depredation  act  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine in  each  case  the  value  of  the  property  taken  or  destroyed  at  the  time  and  place 
of  the  loss  or  destruction,  and,  if  possible,  the  tribe  of  Indians  or  other  persons  by 
whom  the  wrong  was  committed,  and  shall  render  judgment  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant or  claimants  against  the  United  States,  and  against  the  tribe  of  Indians  com- 
mitting the  wrong,  when  such  can  be  identified.  This  section  of  the  statute  as  it 
has  been  construed  is  one  of  its  most  dangerous  features  against  the  United  States, 
but  is  favorable  to  the  Indians,  in  that  the  proof  in  many  instances  fails  to  identify 
the  tribe  of  Indians  doing  the  depredation,  and  the  result  is  that  many  judgments 
are  being  rendered  against  the  United  States  alone  for  want  of  the  identification  of 
the  Indian  depredators.  Inasmuch  as  many  cases  of  this  character  turn  on  circum- 
stantial evidence  and  the  claimants  depend  for  recovery  upon  such  proof  in  connec- 
tion with  a  depredation,  such  as  that  Indian  signs  abound,  as  moccasin  tracks  and 
arrowheads,  at  the  scene  of  the  depredation  charged,  it  is  manifest  that  all  the 
vigilance  and  energy  that  may  be  applied  to  the  deiense  of  claims  like  these  can  not 

Srevent  some  judgments  against  the  United  States.  As  I  have  stated,  however,  this 
oes  not  concern  the  tribes  so  much  as  it  does  the  United  States.  An  appeal  has 
been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  againHt  this  kind  of  a  judgment,  but  as  tnis  assem- 
blv  is  interested  more  in  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  Indian  tribes,  I  will  under- 
take to  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  statute  as  it  has  been  construed  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

Many  decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statute,  from  which,  however,  the  claimants  have  generally  appealed. 
The  first  contention  under  the  law  has  grown  out  of  the  meaning  of  Congress  when 
it  imposed  the  condition  in  the  first  clause  of  the  statute  fur  recovery  in  un^  case 
that  the  Indians  belonging  to  any  band,  tribe,  or  nation  doing  the  wrong  without 
just  cause  or  provocation  from  the  owner  of  the  property  must  be  in  amity  with  the 
United  States.  The  defendants  contend  that  tnese  words  should  be  accepted  as 
meaning  "  at  peace  at  the  time  of  the  depredation.^'  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
conten(led  by  claimants  that  the  words  'Mn  amity"  are  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
treaty  relations.  On  this  particular  question  of  construction  several  cases  have  been 
appealed  to  the  Snpreme  Court. 

The  next  point  of  contention  between  the  claimants  and  the  defense  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  second  jurisdictional  paragraph  of  the  law,  which  extends  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  all  cases  which  have  been  examined  and  allowed  by  the 
Interior  Department ;  and  also  to  such  oases  as  were  authorized  to  be  examined  under 
the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian 
tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  3, 
1885,  and  under  subsequent  acts. 

Under  the  second  jurisdictional  paragraph  of  the  law  it  appears  a  large  number 
of  claims  had  been  investigated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  great  many 
allowances  had  been  mmle  against  various  bands  and  tribes.  This  class  of  eases 
numbered  about  900,  involving  several  millions  of  dollars.  Without  referring  to  the 
reports  I  can  not  undertake  to  give  the  precise  amount. 

After  taking  charge  of  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims  these  questions 
were  constantly  presented,  and  it  was  my  contention  that  if  a  claim  originated  in  a 
state  of  war,  it  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  irrespective  of  any 
allowance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  former  act«  of  Congress,  and  that 
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the  word  ^^olaases"  in  the  act  oovered  all  claims  originating  in  a  state  of  amity. 
The  propositions  of  the  defense  have  generally  heen  denied  by  the  claimants,  resolt- 
ing  in  the  appeals. 

Another  point  of  difiference  between  the  claimants  and  the  defendants  has  been  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1891  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  persons  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  From  the  beginning  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  1891  nsed  the  term  ''property 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States/'  the  claims  of  persons  who  were  aliens  at  the  time 
of  the  taking  or  destruction  of  the  property  were  not  the  subject  of  recovery. 
Under  the  early  statntes  claims  for  the  depredations  of  Indians  were  authorized 
to  be  presented  for  ''inhabitants''  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  citizens.  The 
language  of  the  act  of  1891,  however,  providing  only  for  the  claims  of  citizens,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arose  as  to  whether  the  claims  of  persons  who  were  citizens  at 
the  time  of  tne  passage  of  the  act  were  within  the  law  or  outside  of  it ;  whether  a 
person  who  was  an  alien  at  the  time  of  his  loss  could  be  naturalized  so  that  he  could 
nave  the  benefit  of  the  act  if  naturalization  was  inchoate  or  complete  at  the  time 
the  law  became  effective. 

Cases  involving  these  three  propositions  were  advanced  in  the  Snpreme  Court  and 
were  argued  by  seven  gentlemen,  representing  the  various  claimants,  and  by  myself, 
representing  the  United  States  and  the  Indians.  These  cases  were  taken  under  con- 
sideration by  the  court  in  the  early  part  of  November.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion of  these  cases  I  undertook  to  tell  the  court  that  its  decisions  would  probablj 
mark  another  era  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  problem.  Beginning^  with  the  earl^ 
decision  of  Johnson  v,  Mcintosh,  I  made  a  full  presentation  of  every  important  deci- 
sion on  the  Indian  question  from  the  beginning  of  the  Qovemment  to  the  present 
time.  The  discussion  finally  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  war  claims  and  the  ri^ht  of  the  United  States  to  appro* 
priate  annuities  of  the  tribes  derived  under  treaties  independent  and  irrespective  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  themselves. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  matter  and  of  the  ambignities  of  the  language  of 
the  statute  of  March  3, 1^1,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  honest  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  depredation  law,  about  which  lawyers 
mieht  well  divide  in  opinion.  In  the  class  cases  thus  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
only  one  question  has  been  settled,  and  that  relates  to  the  matter  of  citizenship.  In 
the  case  of  Johnson  v.  The  United  States  and  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  a  decision  holding  that  where  a  depredation  was  committed 
upon  the  property  of  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
loss,  such  a  person  could  not  claim  that  the  property  taken  or  destroyed  was  the 
property  of  a  "  citizen/' although  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  such  person 
nad become  a  citizen.  This  decision  sustains  the  contention  of  the  defense,  and.  with- 
out attempting  to  be  entirely  accurate,  it  mav  fairly  be  said  the  decision  disposes 
of  some  500  cases,  involving,  perhaps,  $2,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  Marks  v,  Tne  United  States  and  the  Bannocks,  and  Lei^hton  v.  The 
United  States  and  the  Sioux,  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  put  the  direct  question,  in  the  course 
of  the  dircussiou,  what  my  reasons  were  for  insisting  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  pay  for  depredations  committed  by  Indians  in  time  of  war.  It  having  been  con- 
tended by  the  claimants  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  pay  Indian 
war  claims,  I  was  allowed  a  few  days  to  prepare  and  file  a  supplemental  orief  on 
these  propositions.  My  answer  to  the  court  has  been,  I  trust,  sufficiently  indicated 
not  only  to  disprove  tine  policy  of  the  Government  in  paying  depredation  claims 
where  the  Indians  were  not  in  amity,  but  also  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the 
official  reports  sustain  the  proposition  that  such  was  the  policy  of  Congress. 

Ex- Attorney-General  Garland,  in  arguing  one  of  the  test  oases,  took  the  ground  that 
when  Congress,  in  1871,  enacted  the  statute  forbidding  future  treaties  with  Indians, 
every  depredation,  whether  committed  by  Indians  in  hostility  or  in  amity,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  payment,  because  the  Indians  were  deprived  of  belligerent  rights ;  and  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  act  of  1891  was  highly  remedial  in  its  nature,  all  claims  for  depredations 
of  Indians  were  intended  by  Congress  to  be  adjudicated  and  paid,  where  a  judgment 
could  be  rendered  upon  such  adjudication.  The  answer  to  all  this  was  that  ft'om 
the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time,  whenever  the  Indians  were  in 
hostility,  as  tribes  or  as  bands,  they  have  always  been  accorded  belligerent  ^ghts. 
They  have  never  been  punished  as  murderers  nor  dealt  with  as  criminals.  They 
have  been  accorded  the  same  national  rights,  under  the  standards  of  belligerency,  as 
foreign  nations  have  been.  What  the  issue  will  be  on  these  cases  I  am,  of  course, 
unable  to  say.  If  the  Supreme  Court  shall  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  that 
thelower  court  has  done,  then  at  least  4,000  of  these  claims,  involving  some  $22,000,000, 
can  be  disposed  of  on  jurisdictional  grounds. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  we  have  cases  involving  tribes  from  Minnesota  to 
New  Mexico.  I  am  dealing  with  cases  arisinf^  on  the  borders  of  our  country,  and  in 
some  I  find  that  claims  now  presented  against  domestic  Indians  and  the  United 
States  have  heretofore  been  presented  to  the  Mexican  Government  for  compensation. 
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There  are  other  questions  too  numeroas  even  to  be  mentioned.  Many  of  the  claimants, 
on  aocoont  of  the  slow  progress  made  in  obtaining  indgment,  have  become  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  law  and  its  practical  workings,  but  there  has  been  no  unreason- 
able delay  so  far  as  the  defense  is  concerned.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  the  28th  of  October  last,  public  announcement  was  made  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  prepared  and  was  ready  for  trial  in  something  over  300  oases.  That  these 
are  not  pressed  for  trial  by  the  claimants  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
Government  creating  any  aelay.  Cases  affected  by  the  questions  of  alienage  and 
war  claims  have  not  been  pressed  for  trial  for  reasons  no  doubt  largely  dependent 
upon  the  questions  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 

With  the  foregoing  brief  recital,  I  think  I  might  well  say  here  that,  in  my  judg- 
menty  the  payment  for  depredation  claims  ought  to  be  met  by  the  United  States. 
After  an  experience  of  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  defense  of  these  claims,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  directly  charge  up  every  judgment  against  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  hold  the  Indians  of  the  present  generation  responsible  out  of  their 
annuities.  The  law  up  to  this  time  has  practically  operated  so  as  not  to  charge  the 
annuities  of  the  Indians.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  whenever  a  judgment  is 
rendered  against  an  Indian  tribe  the  annuities  shall  be  charged  directly  with  the 
amount.  In  practice  it  has  operated  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  except 
in  the  payment  of  one  small  judgment  against  the  Osage  tribe. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  deronse,  the  condition  of  affairs  respecting  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Indian  tribes  is  in  a  satisfactory  shape.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  sav- 
ing that  if  the  Supreme  Court  shall  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
^e  class  oases  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  shall  feel  content  with  my  work  as  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  cases,  while  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  arraign  the  whole  body  of  olainuints,  among  whom  are  many  honest 
persons,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  know  of  no  more  unsatisfactory  statute 
and  no  act  of  Congress  more  liable  to  abuse  than  the  one  under  consideration. 

ADDRESS  OF   DR.  SHBLDON  JACKSOK. 

When  the  churches  gave  up  the  contract  system  of  conducting  schools  in  Alaska 
and  declined  to  take  further  Government  aid  the  first  effect  was  disastrous  ^pon  the 
churches,  upon  the  work,  and  upon  the  Government.  In  the  Presbyterian  school  at 
Sitka,  a  large  industrial  school,  in  which  every  young  man  that  would  remain  long 
enough  could  learn  a  trade  (and  the  only  native  shoemakers,  coopers,  and  carpenters 
in  southeast  Alaska  are  those  that  have  gone  out  from  that  school,  young  men  who 
are  able  to  build  the  canneries  and  mills,  getting  $3  and  $4  a  day),  when  the  Pres- 
byterians gave  up  the  $10,000  from  the  Government  the  mission  board  thought  the 
church  would  make  that  sum  up  to  them.  But  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  strain- 
ing itself  in  raising  upward  of  $185,000  a  year  for  its  regular  Indian  work,  and  it 
was  unable  to  raise  the  additional  $10,000.  The  result  was  that  an  order  went  from 
New  York  that  every  young  man  and  woman  who  had  no  missionavy  society  or  indi- 
vidual pledged  to  keep  him  or  her  in  that  school  must  leave.  That  took  out  50  of 
our  best  young  men  and  women.  We  know  that  some  of  the  girls  who  were  sent 
away  at  that  time  have  since  been  sold  by  their  parents,  one  of  them  to  a  Chinaman. 
Others  have  been  sold  and  rented  to  miners,  lliat  was  the  first  result  of  attempting 
to  do  without  Government  aid.  Others  have  had  to  give  up  their  schools  entirely. 
The  school  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  has  come  to  a  stop.  In  some  places  where  the 
schools  have  closed,  the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  will  carry  them  on.  Govern- 
ment has  tried  to  take  up  all  of  those  closed  schools  as  far  as  possible,  but  perhaps 
from  the  stringency  of  the  times  Congress  gives  less  for  education  than  in  former 
years. 

The  law  passed  by  Congress  that  refers  to  education  in  Alaska  declares  that  the 
United  States  shall  make  adequate  and  needful  provision  for  the  entire  school  popu* 
lation  there  without  distinction  of  race.  We  have  10,000  children  of  school  age  in 
Alaska.  To  educate  and  civilize  these.  Congress  gives  us  but  $30,000  a  year,  yet  we 
need  to  pay  larger  salaries  to  teachers  there  than  here,  because  living  is  more  expen- 
sive. At  a  number  of  the  schools  the  teachers  receive  a  mail  but  once  a  year,  and 
everything  for  family  life  must  be  provided  once  a  year.  Then  we  have  to  build  a 
schoolhouse  and  a  residence.  There  is  no  suitable  place  for  a  teacher  to  live  other- 
wise. We  have  to  provide  books,  and  lights,  and  neat.  The  item  of  light  means  a 
great  deal  in  a  region  where  during  the  long  arctic  nij^ht  the  lamps  must  be  kept 
burning  from  9  to  4,  all  through  the  school  nours.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  not 
making  ''adequate  and  needlnl  provision.''  The  Bureau  of  Education,  however, 
tries  to  do  the  best  it  can.  After  we  have  done  our  utmost— cut  down  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  closed  some  schools,  deprived  others  of  needful  books  and  appliances — 
we  have  simply  been  able  to  give  educational  advantages  to  but  2,000,  one-fifth  of 
the  school  children  of  the  country.  I  hope  a  resolution  may  be  passed  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  scnool  work  of  Alaska. 
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Bat  while  this  is  the  dark  aide,  yet  we  have  a  bright  side.  The  teaohers  who  have 
remained  and  the  sohools  that  haye  continiied  oi>eii  hare  been  more  snooessfitl  than 
in  any  preeeding  year.  That  is  what  we  shoald  expect.  At  Point  Barrow,  probablv 
the  most  northern  school  in  the  world,  we  were  unable  to  get  the  supplies  through 
for  the  school  this  last  Bi.mmer.  The  revenue  cutter  carrying  them  got  within  wO 
miles,  when  the  arctic  ice  stopped  all  farther  advance.  The  result  is  that  the  teacher 
is  up  there  without  his  ordinary  annual  supplies,  and  we  have  learned  through  a 
whaler  who  came  down  over  the  ice  ^at  the  school  is  closed.  At  Point  Hope  one  of 
the  young  men,  Dr.  Griggs,  has  come  East  for  a  year's  vacation  after  five  yo^n' 
work.  Rev.  Mr.  Edson  remained  to  carry  on  his  work.  You  heard  from  Mr.  Ryder 
of  the  revival  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  indeed  good  news  from  a  far  country. 
The  Swedish  mission,  with  its  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  thrde  stations  in  Alaska, 
two  of  them  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Bering  Sea,  and  they,  too,  have  had  revivals 
of  religion  at  their  stations,  and  thirty  or  forty  have  been  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  during  the  past  summer  erected  a  large  and  commodious 
house  for  its  home,  and  are  lookinff  to  a  church  and  better  work.  The  school  has  had 
remarkable  success.  The  Womairs  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Baptist  Church 
has  also  enlarged  their  work.  In  southeast  Alaska  we  have  the  principal  Presby- 
terian work,  and  their  woman's  executive  committee  of  home  missions  Is  reioicing 
at  the  progress  made. 

The  Moravian  work  has  been  remarkably  successful.  Dr.  Hamilton  neglected  to 
tell  you  of  20  native  teachers  and  societies  who  held  a  convention  to  push  forward 
their  work.  When  you  consider  that  that  mission  has  been  in  existence  but  ten 
years,  it  shows  the  wonderfal  movement  of  Ood's  spirit  preparing  the  Eskimo  for 
the  gospel. 

The  Protestant  Episoopals  have  greatly  strengthened  their  work  upon  the  Yukon, 
as  have  also  the  Rouian  Catholics. 

In  the  development  of  the  placer  gold  mines  the  largest  white  population  is  now 
in  central  Alaska,  in  the  reeion  of  a  rigorous  winter,  where  the  mercury  falls  75^ 
below  zero  every  winter.  When  I  asked  the  churches  to  send  missionaries  to  Alaska 
at  first  they  said  they  would  not  ask  anyone  to  go  and  live  in  such  a  region,  yet  1,000 
white  m^n  go  for  gold,  and  perhaps  50  of  their  wives  are  to-day  making  their  homes 
in  that  coldest  section  of  Alaska. 

An  interesting  fact  that  occurred  last  summer  was  the  culmination  of  seventeen 
years'  work  among  two  tribes  that  have  been  pleading  for  schools.  In  reply  to  their 
repeated  requests  we  have  said,  *' You  are  too  few;  if  you  will  come  together  and 
unite  your  forces  we  can  help  you.''  But  one  would  not  go  to  the  other  and  the 
other  would  not  come  to  it.  Then  we  said,  "Well,  abandon  your  old  homes  and 
come  together  in  the  woods  on  the  coast  and  start  a  new  village."  In  1886  they 
a^eed  to  do  that,  and  two  men  were  sent  to  find  a  suitable  location  for  the  new 
village,  but  they  were  both  lost  at  sea.  Some  traces  of  them  were  found,  but  the 
detaus  of  the  o<M;urrence  are  not  known.  Then  the  matter  of  a  new  village  was 
dropped.  About  two  years  ag^o  they  came  again  and  wanted  a  school,  audi  said, 
"When  you  are  willing  to  unite  we  will  give  you  a  school."  This  last  Fourth  of 
July  they  came  together,  more  than  100,  some  coming  for  many  miles,  others  coining 
over  the  mountains,  and  they  held  a  convention  and  expressed  their  anxiety  to  have 
a  village  like  the  model  village  of  Metlakathla.  That  means  progress.  By  the  wav, 
Mr.  Duncan's  village  is  progressing.  The  salmon  cannery^  which  was  largely  estab- 
lished bv  funds  raised  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  Boston,  is  paying  $14,000  in  wages  and 
practically  supports  the  village,  and  the  contributors  who  thought  they  were  making 
a  gift  to  the  Lord  are  getting  15  per  cent  on  the  stock  which  they  took  in  that  insti- 
tution ;  so  Mr.  Duncan  feels  encouraged. 

The  Port  Longass  and  Cape  Fox  tribes  wanted  a  village  like  Metlakathla,  and  to 
get  it  they  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  One  man  said,  "  My  house  cost  me  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  I  shall  leave  it."  It  was  true.  Another  man  said,  "  I  can  raise 
an  abundance  for  my  family  where  I  am,  but  if  I  can  have  an  education  I  will  leave 
and  ^o  50  miles  and  start  again  in  the  woods.  When  these  people  leave  their  homes 
in  this  way  it  is  not  like  a  man  moving  from  Washington  to  New  York  and  selling 
his  house.  All  these  houses  must  be  abandoned  to  rot.  There  is  no  one  to  buy  them. 
They  get  nothing  from  the  savings  of  the  past,  but  they  give  it  all  up  for  a  chance 
to  give  their  children  an  education,  and  secure  for  themselves  employment  and  an 
opportunity  to  have  preaching  and  religious  services.  Thus  two  whole  tribes  have 
abandoned  their  two  villages,  and  are  this  winter  putting  up  shanties  along  the 
beach  where  they  can  be  sheltered  until  the  Government  can  plat  out  their  village, 
for  they  are  going  to  have  a  regular  American  village.  They  are  willing  to  subscribe 
to  the  ironclad  rules  of  Mr.  Duncan,  which  forbid  them  to  have  whisky  or  liquor 
on  these  premises,  and  in  case  of  sickness  to  employ  an  Indian  doctor  or  medicine 
man ;  they  are  forbidden  to  give  a  potlatch,  and  they  must  subscribe  a  paper  by 
which  they  forfeit  house  and^  lot  if  they  break  these  rules.    It  was  their  own  sug- 
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{^Qttion  to  have  these  rulea.  They  waat  a  place  like  Mr.  DaDcan's.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing experiment  and  one  that  should  be  encouraged.  The  only  thing  they  ask  is  that 
the  Government  send  them  a  teacher  and  give  them  a  school. 

With  regard  to  the  reindeer,  they  are  doing  better  than  the  herds  from  which  they 
were  taken.  We  are  buying  about  150  a  year,  and  those  we  purchase  and  turn  into 
the  herd  are  in  mnoh  i>oorer  condition  than  our  own.  They  are  lean,  while  ours  are 
fikt,  largel;^  because  the  pasturage  is  better  on  the  American  side.  During  the  last 
season  we  introduced  seven  Laplanders  and  their  families  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
reault  has  been  wonderful.  Under  the  Siberian  herders  we  lost  20  per  cent  of  the 
fawns;  under  the  Lapps  we  have  reduced  the  loss  to  only  2  per  cent,  so  that  the 
simple  saving  in  the  fawns  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 
We  nad  bom  to  the  herd  last  spring  268,  and  lost  but  a  few  of  these  by  death. 
Then  we  have  introduced  the  habit  of  milking.  When  a  Siberian  wants  to  milk  a 
reindeer  he  throws  his  deer  down  and  one  sits  on  the  head  and  neck  while  the  other 
uses  his  month  to  draw  the  milk.  From  the  mouth  it  is  discharged  into  a  pail  where 
it  is  kept  for  family  use.  But  the  Lapps  have  introduced  the  method  of  milking  the 
reindeer  by  stripping  the  milk  with  the  hands,  the  doe  remaining  standing.  That  is 
a  wonderful  improvement  over  Siberian  methods. 

The  Lapps  have  also  introduced  the  use  of  the  skee,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  ordinary  snowshoe  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  natives  came  150  miles  to 
know  how  to  make  them,  and  it  is  now  as  much  a  fad  as  the  bicycle  in  Washington. 
Men,  women,  and  children  in  Alaska  are  now  trying  to  break  their  necks  using  the 
skees.  In  every  way  the  Lapps  are  exerting  a  controlling  influence  on  that  com- 
munity. 

We  gave  the  missionaries  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  100  reindeer,  and  out  of  100  they 
had  80  fawns  bom  this  spring.  We  gave  another  100  to  the  Eskimo  young  men,  the 
best  fitted  to  care  for  them,  and  out  of  100  they  had  90  fawns. 

All  the  difficulties  anticipated  with  reference  to  introducing  reindeer  have  been 
dissipated  by  actu^  experience.  Our  only  trouble  is  the  lack  of  funds  to  go  on  fast 
enough.  There  are  12,000  people  there  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  reindeer 
were  introduced  iirimarily  as  a  new  food  supply,  so  that  the  people  could  be  saved 
from  starving  and  their  manhood  be  maintamed.  But  if  we  can  get  only  150  rein- 
deer a  year  the  present  generation  will  die  out  before  help  can  come.  We  are  now 
asking  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  $20,000.  We  have  been  getting  $7,500. 
If  I  had  asked  for  a  starvation  fund  I  should  have  had  $100,000,  and  by  fecmng  the 
Eskimo  they  would  have  been  pauperized.  But  to  create  a  new  food  industry,  a  new 
commercial  industry,  to  utilize  400,000  square  miles  that  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing 
else,  to  preserve  manhood  in  12,000  people.  Congress  gives  us  $7,500.  We  need 
$100,000;  but  we  know  we  can  not  get  it,  and  so  we  have  asked  for  only  $20,000.  I 
hope  this  meeting  will  give  us  its  indorsement.  We  have  proved  the  success  of  our 
undertaking.  Give  us  enough  money  so  that  we  can  put  the  reindeer  in  fast  enough 
to  save  the  present  generation  from  starving  to  death. 

Judge  Browning,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  BROWNING. 

Ifr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  In  speaking  at  all  upon  the  work  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  I  desire  that  it  shall  be  under- 
stood as  having  no  reference  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory^ for  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Interior  Department  have  no 
Jurisdiction  over  those  people  in  the  sense  that  they  have  over  otner  Indians.  My 
remarks  will  apply  to  others,  and  not  to  the  people  there. 

When  I  enteied  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Conmiissioner  I  came  to  the 
work  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  uncterstanding  that  it  was  important  and  realizing 
that  zealous  ejETort  would  be  required  in  order  to  educate  Indian  children  and  make 
adult  Indians  self-supporting,*  independent  citizens — the  results  to  be  aimed  at. 
But  I  did  not  realize  tne  many  difficulties  to  be  overoomOi  and  I  think  no  outsider 
who  is  without  practical  experience  in  the  work  can  understand  the  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  early  accomplishment  of  these  results. 

I  found  that  good  work  had  oeen  done  in  the  education  of  Indian  children,  although 
many  Indians  had  an  impression  that  their  children  were  being  educated  to  accom- 
modate the  Commissioner  and  other  officials,  rather  than  to  benefit  the  Indians.  They 
also  had  the  impression  that  if  children  were  educated  they  were  thereby  prepared 
for  a  life  of  ease.  It  was  necessary  to  give  them  to  understand  that  education  only 
prepared  the  way,  by  fitting  them  for  work  in  civilized  ways ;  that  aU  labor  was 
nonorable,  and  that  by  securing  an  education  they  were  only  entering  upon  a  life  of 
industry,  the  im]>ortant  thing  being  to  give  up  a  life  of  idleness. 

I  soon  saw  that  it  was  necessary  that  youth  should  be  trained  to  a  greater  extent 
than  hitherto  in  practical  industnal  pursuits,  and  that  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
the  schoolroom  the  entire  day  half  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  the 
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boys  praotical  labor  out  of  school,  to  work  iu  the  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter 
shops^  in  preparing  fields,  planting,  gardening,  and  farming:,  iQ  nursery  work,  and 
building  fences  and  making  homes.  The  gir£  should  also  have  training  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  housekeeping.  We  have  made  speeial  efforts  in  those  directions, 
and  I  think  with  good  results. 

After  some  experience  in  the  office  I  found  that  it  was  also  important  that  young 
men  and  women  who  had  finished  school  work  should  be  followed  up  and  encour- 
aged to  labor  and  assisted  to  secure  positions,  to  prevent  them  A*om  ^oin^  back  into 
the  habits  of  their  tribes.  So  we  have  made  special  efforts  in  that  direction,  giving 
young  men  and  women  employment  in  subordinate  positions  wherever  they  were 

analined  to  fill  them,  and  seeking  employment  for  them  elsewhere,  trying  to  hold 
iem  up  after  they  leave  the  school  home. 

In  my  first  report  I  made  a  suggestion  (which  I  know  some  of  my  good  friends 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  made)  that  among  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
educational  work  was  the  selection  through  civil-service  examination  of  superin- 
tendents of  bonded  nonreservation  schools.  I  urged  that  the  examinations  made  bv 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  gave  information  as  to  the  technical  educational  knowl- 
edge of  the  applicant  but  no  definite  information  as  to  his  practical  experience.  As 
the  superintendent  of  the  bonded  school  did  not  teach  at  all,  but  supervised  the 
entire  institution,  the  garden,  the  farm,  the  shops,  the  business  management,  the 
accounts,  etc.,  the  examinations  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  most  important  point,  viz,  a  person's  ability  as  an  executive  officer. 
Moreover,  the  great  failing  which  I  found  among  superintendents  was  lack  of  execu- 
tive ability  and  business  capacity.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  also  Dr.  Hail- 
man  concurred  with  me,  and  the  civil  service  gentlemen  finally  said:  "If  you  will 
prepare  papers  for  the  examination  of  these  officers  and  submit  questions  that  may 
06  propounded  to  them  that  will  develop  their  capacities  for  the  business  they  may 
have  to  engage  in,  we  are  willing  to  incorporate  them  iu  our  examinations.''  This 
was  done  by  the  Bureau  and  it  has  worked  more  satisfactorily.  Not  only  were  these 
additional  questions  asked  of  applicants,  but  they  were  also  graded  according  to 

Erevious  experience — for  instance,  if  a  man  hud  been  a  successful  superintondent  for 
ve  or  six  years,  he  had  a  rating  upon  that.  Since  these  changes  were  made  the 
principal  difficulty  is  removed. 

The  next  difficulty  met  was  in  the  managing  of  the  old  Indians,  those  who  had 
lived  to  middle  age  m  idleness  in  communities,  without  education,  distrustful  of  the 
pale  faces,  and  meeting  one  with  the  statement  that  Washington  had  not  kept  his 
promises,  that  wrongs  had  been  committed  against  them,  that  treaties  had  been 
violated,  and  therefore  they  had  no  contideuce  in  tht>  statement<s  now  made. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  determination  of  many  Indians  not  to  use  the  English 
language ;  they  did  not  understand  it  and  they  would  not  talk  it. 

Another  thing  which  I  soon  learned  was  that  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  would  not 
be  effective  in  bringing  about  Indian  civilization  for  the  reason  Uiat  the  tribes  were 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  enough  to  know  the  character, 
disposition,  and  habits  of  Indians  in  general,  but  a  study  must  be  made  of  each  par- 
ticular tribe.  You  should  know  and  understand  its  special  environment.  What 
could  be  done  with  one  tribe  to  make  the  Indians  self-supporting  and  independent 
would  be  of  no  avail  with  the  next  tribe.  For  instance,  some  Indians  are  located  on 
land  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  living;  white  men  could  not  do  it.  Others 
hold  lands  merely  by  use  and  occupaDcy,  some  by  Executive  orders  only.  Where  land 
was  suitable  ana  the  Indians  had  money  iu  such  shape  that  we  could  use  it  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Department  for  their  benefit,  it  was  easy  to  say  to  the  agent  who 
was  earnest  and  humane  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  "  Wherever  an  Indian  is  will- 
ing to  take  his  land  in  severalty  you  shall  have  the  money  to  fix  him  a  cabin,  put  up 
a  wire  fence,  and  assist  him  in  preparing  his  home,  and  if  he  will  work  and  be  indus- 
trious you  may  give  him  seeds  and  have  your  farmer  assist  him  in  planting  and  col- 
tivating  a  garden,  and  you  may  furnish  him  agricultural  implements  and  horses. 
Those  not  willing  to  do  this  work  will  not  get  these  things.''  In  this  way  a  most 
effective  object  lesson  was  given.  But  to  another  tribe  with  land  not  suitable  for 
cultivation,  but  perhaps  good  for  grazing,  we  had  to  speak  in  a  different  manner  and 
we  had  to  work  with  them  in  a  different  way.  We  had  to  buy  stock  for  them,  and 
instruct  them  in  the  proper  care  of  it,  and  the  importance  of  individual  ownership, 
and  as  to  when  stock  should  be  sold,  and  how  the  money  should  be  disposed  of,  eto. 

Then  we  would  come  to  a  tribe  which  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Government, 
under  which  they  were  to  be  clothed  and  fed  by  the  Government.  Now,  here  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  induce  them  to  work,  because  these  treaties  provided  them 
regularly  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  You  might  say  to  these  Indians,  ''I  would 
like  to  have  you  work;"  but  what  would  be  the  usef  They  were  getting  all  they 
wanted  and  wore  satisfied,  and  we  could  not  withhold  the  aid.  There  are  many 
Indians  iu  that  condition.  You  can  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  such  Indians  raise 
stock  or  do  any  fanning. 
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Again,  we  find  one  or  two  tribe«  that' have  immense  sums  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
nrj,  by  reason  of  their  having  sold  valuable  lands  to  the  Qovemment,  and  the  inter- 
est paid  them  quarterly  is  ample  for  their  needs.  They  say,  '*We  do  not  need  to 
work;  I  do  not  want  my  child  to  work:  here  is  our  money;  we  are  paid  every  three 
months."  I  allude  to  these  in  a  general  way  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  we  meet 
in  our  treatment  of  these  men. 

In  the  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  there  is  work 
enough  for  a  man  to  do  without  leaving  him  time  to  so  out  to  the  reservations  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  various  trioes  of  Indians.  I  have  been 
able  to  so  out  but  twice.  I  spent  six  weeks  in  the  Northwest  with  the  Sioux  because 
I  wanted  to  see  the  land  and  the  Indians  and  inform  myself  personally  of  their  con- 
dition. I  spent  two  or  three  weeks  also  in  the  Southwest,  but  was  called  home  by 
tolegraph.  With  fifty  or  sixty  letters  to  go  out  daily  from  the  Indian  Office,  many 
of  them  involving  consideration  of  treaties  and  laws  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  and  these  not  applied  to  the  Indian  in  general,  but  to  particular  tribes  of 
Indians,  you  can  understand  that  there  must  be  many  questions  constantly  comiug 
up  for  consideration  and  decision,  and  all  these  things  must  be  attended  to  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Some  men  say,  **  Why  don'tyou  make  these  Indians  workf "  I  had  a  good  man 
and  an  able  man  say  to  me,  ''Why  don't  you  have  your  agents  compel  these  Indians 
to  workf  I  said  to  him,  ''Think  of  a  reservation  larger  in  territory  than  three 
States,  with  19,000  Indians  upon  it,  and  the  agency  given  20  employees.  How  is  an 
a^ent  going  to  compel  those  Indians  to  workf  ^yone  who  has  had  experience 
with  Indians  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  force  them  to  work.  You  must  first  get 
the  confidence  of  the  Indian  and  make  him  understand  that  the  Conmiissioner  is 
working  for  his  interest.  I  believe  there  is  a  better  feeling  among  the  Indians  gener- 
ally as  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  them  than  ever  before.  They  feel  that  the 
officials  at  Washington  are  earnestly  working  in  their  behalf.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  last 
three  years.  I  know  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  if  it  is  con- 
tinuous it  will  result  in  finally  settling  the  Indian  problem. 

Mr.  La  Flesche,  a  Ponca  Indian,  was  introduced.  He  spoke  in  his  own  language 
and  his  remarks  were  interpreted  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche. 

ADDBK88  OF  MR.   LA  FLESCHE. 

There  is  one  subject,  my  friends,  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about;  one  matter 
that  interests  me  verv  much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  intereste  you.  It  is  about  the 
medicine,  bad  medicine,  that  has  come  to  my  people.  I  have  heard  that  the  white 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians  are  about  to  fi^ht  it,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to 
yon  about  that.  I  heard  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  interested  in 
this  matter  and  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  this  bad  medicine,  this  fire  water 
among  the  Indians,  and  I  came  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  Indian  to  support  the  Com- 
missioner in  this  fight.  The  white  people  know  that  often  when  a  man  has  the 
highest  aims  and  resolutions,  as  soon  as  he  takes  this  fire  water  he  loses  all  these  high 
aims  and  falls.  It  is  so  among  my  people.  Men  who  were  once  respectable,  who 
were  looked  up  to  by  the  people  because  of  their  generosity,  have  tasen  fire  water 
and  have  fallen.  I  hope  that  this  bill  that  is  before  Congress  will  be  enacted.  I 
hope  it  will  become  a  law  that  the  white  men  who  surround  the  reservations  and 
ofier  drink  to  the  Indians  will  be  punished  as  often  as  they  give  liquor  to  them. 
Yon  have  heard  about  the  Omahas.  I  have  been  among  them;  I  know  them;  I 
spent  some  time  among  them. 

The  Government  divided  up  their  lands  and  gave  to  the  children  so  many  acres, 
to  the  unmarried  women  so  many  acres,  and  to  the  married  couples  so  many  acres. 
As  soon  as  that  was  done  there  was  a  certain  class  of  white  people  who  surrounded 
these  reservations,  who  came  among  these  Indians  and  made  use  of  this  bad  medi- 
cine. One  man  would  say  to  an  Indian,  "I  want  to  lease  your  land;  take  a  little 
drink,''  and  would  offer  him  a  bottle,  and  when  the  man  had  lost  his  senses  a  veiy 
small  price  was  offered  for  his  land,  and  the  white  man  easily  secures  the  land. 
Food  has  now  become  a  small  matter  among  some  of  the  Indians;  this  fire  water  is 
what  they  desire  most. 

Ibelouff  to  the  Ponca  tribe.  About  half  of  them  have  been  allotted  their  lands. 
I  have  taken  an  allotment.  About  half  of  the  tribe  have  refused  to  take  lands  in 
severalty.  I  have  known  the  experience  of  many  of  the  Omahas  in  their  land  mat- 
ters and  how  the  white  people  have  swindled  them  out  of  their  lands  in  the  way  I 
have  described.  I  am  now  a  wiser  man,  and  no  one  shall  take  my  land  away  from 
me  in  that  way.  I  shall  want  to  make  the  most  out  of  my  land  when  I  get  home. 
I  want  to  build  a  home  and  live  like  the  white  man,  and  I  want  my  children  to  do 
so  also.    I  shall  work  hard  upon  my  land,  and  have  my  children  work  hard  upon 
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their  lands  and  not  spend  their  money  for  trifles.  I  beg  of  you  who  are  intesestad 
in  the  Indians  and  are  friends  to  them  to  use  all  your  power  and  all  your  influence 
to  have  the  law  enacted. 

Mr.  Kidd  was  next  introduced. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  KIDD. 

The  condition  of  things  among  the  Fire  Civilized  Tribes  was  recently  laid  before 
the  public  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  as  now  constituted ;  but  not  beins  a 
memDer  of  the  Commission  during  the  last  year,  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for 
it.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  there  must  be  a  chauge  in  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Indian  Territory.  When  I  was  there  a  year  ago  crime  was  very  preva- 
lenty  and  there  was  little  security  for  life  or  property.  It  Is,  however,  not  strange 
to  me  that  the  Indians  are  distrustful  of  any  change.  They  said  to  us,  and  I  know 
it  to  be  true,  that  where  tribal  relations  have  been  broken  up  among  the  tribes 
north  and  west  of  them  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  The  trouble  with 
them  is  thev  do  not  discriminate  between  the  condition  of  the  Five  Tribes  and  the 
tribes  who  have  had  their  lands  allotted.  8ome  of  the  latter  had  not  made  sufficient 
progress  toward  civilization  and  the  ability  to  support  themselves  by  agricultural 
pursuits  to  warrant  the  change. 

lam  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  allotment  of  lands  without  previous  preparation 
is  fatal  to  the  majority  of  Indians,  and  will  make  them  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  great  majority  of  them ;  but  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  have  supported  themselves  for  many  years  without  rations  or  clothing 
being  iiisued  to  them  by  the  Government.  Thev  have  schools,  and  many  of  them  are 
well  educated.  Most  of  them  have  farms  and  cultivate  them  to  advantage.  The 
leading  men  are  cultivated  and  edacated  gentlemen  and  bom  politicians. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  a  change  there  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  few  men 
monopolize  large  tracts  of  land  ana  derive  princely  incomes  from  grazing,  from 
cutting  the  timber,  or  from  mining  the  coal,  and,  true  to  human  nature  and  selfish- 
ness, are  loath  to  surrender  their  advantages.  To  perpetuate  this  state  of  things 
they  resort  to  artful  expedients,  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations,  to  alarm  the 
more  ignorant  and  array  them  against  any  proposed  chaage.  ComplicatiMis  exis^ 
ing  there  make  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  tbin^  ever  attempted  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  bring  these  people  and  their  institutions  into  harmony  with  our  civilization 
without  iqjury  to  the  people. 

In  the  Choctaw  ana  Chickasaw  country  the  coal  fields  are  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  an  equitable  division  is  well-nigh  impossible;  but  a  change  must 
come,  and  every  year  it  is  delayed  it  becomes  more  difficult.  I  do  not  believe  a  Ter- 
ritorial government  is  suited  to  the  present  condition,  with  but  60,000  Indians  and 
900,000  others.  All  governmental  power  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  having 
no  interest  in  the  soil.  Under  this  condition  of  things  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  Justice  either  of  the  legislature  or  the  judiciary.  The  prevalence  of  crime, 
as  shown  by  the  late  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Tribes,  indicates  that 
this  eountrv  has  become  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  change  in  the 
sttuation  of  these  people  and  this  country  must  be  wrought  at  no  distant  day.  It  is 
a  festerine  sore  in  the  heart  of  the  Republic,  and  ought  not  to  endure,  either  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  or  the  whites  within  or  without  the  Territory.  I  think  some 
less  radical  change  should  be  made  in  their  government  than  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment, and  under  which  the  rights  of  the  Indian  would  be  better  secured ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Indians  t-o  unite  with  the  Commission  in  devising 
some  steps  looking  to  a  change,  and  under  which  their  rights,  both  of  person  and 
property,  would  be  protected.  But  if  they  continue  obstinate  and  refuse  to  agree 
to  anything,  I  know  of  bnt  one  thing  possible  to  be  done,  and  that  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  abrogate  the  treaties  so  far  as  their  political  rights  are  concerned— dividing 
the  land  up  among  the  Indians  and  giving  them  a  government  under  which  they 
will  be  reasonably  well  protected. 

I  have  been  among  the  Ute  Indians  since  last  April,  and  have  studied  the  interest 
of  these  wild  Indians  from  observation.  They  are  wild,  untamed  savages,  unfit  for 
allotment,  incapable  of  self-support.  To  remove  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  throw  them  into  the  unequal  struggle  or  competition  with  the  whites, 
a  struggle  in  which  only  the  fittest  would  survive,  would  in  my  opinion  be  cruel  and 
unjust.  Six  or  seven  hundred  of  them  are  going  to  live  on  their  aiminished  reserva- 
timi  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Colorado.  They  have  a  splendid  country  which  can 
be  readily  irrigated  and  made  very  productive.  I  would  locate  villages  of  about  50 
families  each,  and  give  to  each  family  10  or  15  acres  of  the  best  agricultural 
lands.  I  would  employ  Navajoes  to  instruct  them  in  making  adobe  bricx  and  con- 
structing houses — require  the  Utes  to  do  the  work,  the  Government  fhmishinff  the 
materials  for  roofs  and  floors.  Those  houscH  would  cost  not  over  $75  each,  and  are 
the  best  x>oesible  for  this  arid  region.    I  would  require  them  to  live  in  the  housee 
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tinder  pain  of  beixiff  deprived  of  their  rations;  would  fix  the  minimnm  to  be  cnHi* 
yated  by  each  famiiv  and  use  the  necessary  force  to  compel  them  to  plant,  irrigate, 
and  cultivate  it,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  not  content  myself  with  snspending  their 
rations,  but  would  imprison  them  if  I  found  them  incorrigible  and  obstinate.  I 
would  have  a  farmer  for  each  village,  who  should  daily  visit  each  family  and  enconr-^ 
age  the  thriftv  and  chide  the  laggards,  and  exert  the  necessary  force  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  his  directions.  I  would  have  for  each  village  a  matron,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  instruct  the  women  in  housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  milking,  and 
butter  making.  My  observation  is  that  the  women  are  easily  instmcted  and  anxious 
to  learn  these  things.  They  have  no  hereditary  aversion  to  work.  I  would  have 
schools  in  each  village  and  compel  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  of  proper  age.  I 
would  have  every  child  taught  the  rudimente  of  an  education — at  least  reeling, 
writing,  a  little  arithmetic,  and  geography.  Beyond  this  I  would  not  attempt  to  go 
in  these  schools.  Every  year  I  would  have  agents  from  Carlisle  and  other  nonreser- 
vation  schools  to  visit  these  villages  and  select  the  brightest,  most  industrious 
and  ambitious  of  the  pupils  for  higher  education  at  other  schools.  In  ten  vears' 
time,  if  this  policy  were  vigorous^  pursued,  all  these  Indians  would  speak  the 
English  language,  become  self-supporting,  fitted  for  citizenship,  and,  if  the  land 
were  then  allottoa  among  them,  capable  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  sor- 
ronnding  population. 

That  tney  might  have  an  object  lesson  constantly  before  them,  I  would  lease  oat 
the  lands  about  the  villages  to  moral  and  industrious  white  people,  whose  children 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Indian  schools,  and  thus  aid  them  iu  learning  to  speak 
English,  and  from  whom  they  would  imbibe  the  habits,  thoughts,  and  aspirations  of 
the  superior  race.  Under  these  conditions  those  educated  and  returning  from  Cariisle 
would  not  drop  back  into  the  condition  of  blanket  Indians,  and  thus  lose  all  that 
had  been  expended  for  their  education.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  refinement  of  cru- 
elty than  to  educate  an  Indian  girl  at  Carlisle  and  inspire  in  her  an  ambition  to  be 
pure  and  intelligent,  than  to  send  her  back  to  her  tribe  where  she  is  to  fall  into  the 
arms  of  a  filthy,  repulsive,  lazy,  savage  husband,  and  yet  these  things  are  constantly 
happening. 

I  respect  these  Indians  because  they  are  brave  and  enterprising,  and  I  hope  will  be 
borne  in  your  recollections  at  your  annual  meetings.  Allow  me  to  add  one  word  about 
the  Indian  in  general :  The  popular  belief  is  that  ne  is  naturally  and  inherently  lazy. 
This  is  a  popular  fallacy.  In  a  state  of  nature,  when  his  occupation  was  war  and 
the  chase,  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  beings  on  earth.  We  have  taken  away 
these  occupations,  and  he  is  now  simply  idle.  Centuries  of  teaching  has  imbued  him 
with  the  idea  that  manual  labor  is  degrading.  He  will  continue  in  this  rut  until  he 
IS  forced  to  resort  to  individual  effort  for  subsistence,  or  until  the  conditions  of  an 
idle  life  are  made  more  burdensome  and  miserable  than  the  conditions  of  an  indus- 
trious life.  It  is  simply  maudlin  and  misplaced  sympathy  to  say  that  the  Indian 
ought  not  be  compelled  to  work.  We  know  the  path  of  industry  for  him,  as  with 
the  white  race,  is  the  path  of  safety  and  progress,  and  knowing  this  we  ought  to 
resort  to  the  necessary  force  to  deflect  him  from  the  path  that  will  certainly  bring 
misery  and  ruin  upon  him  and  his  family. 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Mr.  James.  The  business  committee,  in  arranging  their  programme,  saw  fit  to  des- 
ignate myself  to  open  the  discussion  upon  this  theme.  It  is  desirable  that  there  be 
an  early  settlement  of  the  question,  and  yet  the  obstacles  which  have  to  be  removed 
are  innumerable  and  the  wav  is  hedged  up.  Vast  interests  are  involved,  treatv 
rights  are  to  be  respected,  and  a  large  population  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  how  they  came,  but  they  are  there  and  there  they  will  remain:  these 
also  have  certain  rights  which  are  to  be  considered,  so  that  all  in  all,  the  bawes 
Commission  has  had  a  gigantic  work  upon  its  hands. 

This  Commission,  existing  by  act  of  Congress,  has  been  endeavoring  to  negotiate 
with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  have  put  forth  much  effort  to  this  end.  Their 
success  has  been  indi£fercnt,  and  their  report  is  now  before  Congress.  Mr.  Dawes, 
in  his  telegram  asks  that  the  conference  express  itself  upon  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Of  course,  for  one  like  myself,  whose  knowledge  upon  the  great  subject  is  some- 
what superficial,  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  would  be  unwise;  but  I  can,  with- 
out conceit,  give  you  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  I  arrived  from  my  visit 
to  the  Territory  in  the  summer  of  1894,  upon  business  for  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners. 

llie  Dawes  Commission  was  then  at  work,  holding  public  meetings  and  endeav- 
oring to  develop  a  sentiment  iu  favor  of  an  understanding  between  themselves  as 
representing  Congress  and  the  civilized  tribes.  I  heard  of  them  from  time  to  time, 
but  did  not  meet  them.    As  reports  came  to  me,  they  were  meeting  with  very  little 
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snooess.  On  everj  hand  the  snccess  or  failure  of  their  efforts  was  being  discnssed; 
it  waa  the  all-absorbing  question  before  the  people. 

I  confess  that  my  sympathies  were  largely  vfith  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow -citi- 
zens who  had  entered  the  Territory  with  the  railways^  and  were  building  up  towns 
and  cities,  establishing  business  and  doin^  what  we,  m  the  East,  consider  magnifi- 
cent pioneer  work — building  houses  and  laying  foundations  for  future  prosperity 
and  wealth;  planning  for  schools  and  churches,  and  doing  such  work  as  has  made 
our  nation  the  grand,  noble  country  it  is.  These  citizens  were  in  the  majority,  and 
yet  they  had  no  voice  in  the  Goyemment,  being  practically  aliens.  They  were  build- 
ing houses  and  workshops  upon  land  to  which  they  had  no  title,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  they  were  dependent  upon  means  which  were  transitory,  as 
there  was  no  provision  under  the  laws  which  was  adequate  to  meet  the  case.  The 
erection  of  a  house  for  religious  worship  was  not  an  easy  thing,  for  the  land  was 
tribal,  and  congregations  were  doubtful  about  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
building  of  such  edifices  upon  concessions  granted  by  the  tribes.  Altogether  the 
position  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  extremely  unfortunate  and  not  to  be  endured 
any  longer  than  was  necessary  to  secure  an  honorable  change.  I  favor  action  by 
Congress  upon  the  lines  laid  out  by  the  Dawes  Commission,  but  I  should  depre- 
cate any  harsh  measures  or  overriding  of  treaties,  and  yet  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
five  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  understand  that  the  progress  of  advance  could  not 
e  hindered  by  the  wishes  and  acts  of  the  few  selfish  men  who  are  in  control  and 
have  barred  the  efibrts  of  the  Commission  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding. 

I  understand  that  there  are  persons  here — Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  others,  from  the 
Territory — who  desire  to  be  heard.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  listen,  for  we  desire  to 
hear  from  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  I  suggest  that  there  be  a  limit  to  the  time 
of  discussion,  that  we  may  obtain  views  from  a  number  of  speakers. 

On  the  motion  of  Commissioner  Garrett  it  was  voted  that  speeches  be  strictly 
limited  to  ten  minute. 

Mr.  W.  W,  Hastings,  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  was  the  first  speaker  from  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Mr.  HABTiNoe.  I  can  not  express  how  gratified  I  am  to  be  able  to  appear  before 
yon  and  testify  to  my  earnest  belief  that  the  true  condition  of  the  Indians,  the 
Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Territory.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  been  maliciously 
misrepresented,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  had  fair  treatment  from  those 
whom  we  thought  should  be  our  friends.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  instead  of  being  a 
place  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  has  its  beautiful  prairies  and  many  great  induce- 
ments for  the  noncitizen  or  the  white  man  to  come  in  and  trespass  on  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  and  on  the  lands  patented  to  them  by  the  United  States.  A  great  many 
would  be  surprised  to  know  now  much  the  Five  Tribes  spend  for  the  maintenance 
of  government  and  education.    The  Cherokee  Nation  spends  $46,000  a  year  for  100 

grimary  schools.  These  are  run  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  we  might  say  that  we 
ave  the  best  f^ee  public  school  system  in  the  United  States.  We  have  also  erected 
at  great  expense  to  the  Cherokee  government  two  colleges,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
young  ladies,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  these  people  when  strangers  come  to  show  them 
the  advancement  of  these  children  in  these  institutions.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  an  orphan  asylum  of  200,  where  we  spend  $1,800  a  year.  We  have  a  homo  for 
the  insane  and  infirm,  and  we  appropriate  $3,200  for  this  purpose,  and  eveiy  dollar 
comes  out  of  the  Cherokee  government.  A  great  many  think  that  we  need  courts 
and  laws,  that  we  are  a  set  of  cutthroats  and  robbers.  Our  laws  are  models  of 
enactment.  We  have  three  different  grades  of  courts  which  correspond  to  district 
courts,  circuit  courts,  and  supreme  courts.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  jurists  on 
our  borders  that  we  enforce  our  laws  as  well  as  any  of  the  Western  or  Southwestern 
States.  We  have  the  testimony  of  J.  C.  Parker,  who  has  been  a  judge  in  Arkansas 
for  twenty  years,  that  our  people  are  as  law-abiding  and  as  industrious  a  people  as 
he  ever  met,  as  much  so  as  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Judge  Stewart,  who  has  resigned  recently,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  law-abiding^eaceable  county.  We  have  the  testimony  of  missionaries  to  the 
same  effect.  W.  T.  King,  once  a  member  of  the  Baptist  mission,  boars  testimony 
that  we  are  as  peaceable  citizens  as  yon  can  find  in  any  western  community.  We 
have  a  witness  in  Harper^s  Weekly  of  January  4, 1896,  written  by  an  unbiassed  cor- 
respondent, who  went  all  over  these  countries,  and  who  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
fact.  There  are,  too,  many  designing  people,  who  follow  along  the  railway,  who 
want  to  see  that  country  opened  to  roo  the  Indian,  and  they  make  these  false  repre- 
sentations which  these  commissioners  and  committees  accept  and  report  to  Congress. 
I  want  to  ask  if  you  can  indorse  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
when  it  told  the  Cherokees  in  solemn  treaties  that  when  they  left  Georgia  in  1817. 
1819,  and  in  1835,  that  if  they  would  come  west  and  make  a  home  that  they  could 
have  it  as  long  as  grass  grew  and  water  ran  f    Is  a  Christian  organization  like  this 

going  to  indorse  the  annulling  of  these  treaties  and  reduce  them  to  beggary?    The 
herokees  and  their  tribes  have  patents  for  lands.    The  treaty  of  1835  was  reiterated 
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in  1846  and  in  1866.  In  18d3  we  sold  to  the  United  States  6,222,00(>  acres,  known  as 
the  Cherokee  Outlet.  One  of  the  most  vital  things  in  the  treaty  was  the  promise  to 
take  away  the  squatters.  We  can  not  go  into  coarts.  We  can  not  sue  or  he  sued. 
Therefore,  hy  no  legal  process  can  we  put  them  out.  Congress  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  vested  rights  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  interfere  except  in  cases  purely  political.  There  have  been  eight  or  ten 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  direction.  The  courts  can  not  go  behind  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.    See  19  Howard,  366. 

To  go  now  and  take  away  their  lands  and  destroy  the  vested  right  that  the  Supreme 
Court  says  thev  possess,  is  something  that  you  have  no  oonsi  itutional  right  to  do. 
It  would  set  the  Indians  back  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  know  that  we  have  been 
misrepresentetl  here  as  regards  corruption  and  lawlessness.  Yon  have  already  three 
United  States  courts  there  that  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  these  crimes.  If  you  were 
to  change  the  form  of  government  you  would  have  the  same  courts  to  enforce  your 
laws.  The  true  key  to  the  solution  is  to  put  out  these  trespassers  who  have  come  in 
there,  and  to  comply  with  your  obligation  of  1835  and  1866.  Then  you  will  have  as 
law-abiding  a  community  as  you  will  find  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Callahan,  of  the  Creek  Nation,  submitted  a  document  which  he  wished  to  have 
the  clerk  read.    It  was  read  by  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hnbbard,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Mr.  HuBBARi>.  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  prepared  not  only  to  accept  a  territorial 
government  but  a  full-fiedged  statehood.  I  am  here  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
what  my  friend  Hastings  calls  squatters  or  intruders,  a  numerous  class  of  people  who 
have  been  invited  to  come  into  that  nation  and  occupy  homes  there.  But  it  seems 
that  our  brothers  have  closed  the  doors  to  us.  They  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  as  judges  and  as  Jurors,  although  equally  intereste<l  with  us  as  claimants  to 
the  lands  and  the  money  set  apart  by  the  United  States  for  the  whole  Cherokee  peo- 
ple^  a  part  of  whom  we  claim  ^  be,  and  have  an  abundance  of  proof  to  give  to  an  un- 
prejudiced court.  Notwithstanding  that,  our  brothers  have  turned  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  ns.  They  organize  their  courts  and  their  councils  in  which  they  are  equally 
interested  in  the  subject-matter  that  is  in  dispute  between  ns — the  land  and  the 
money — for  that  is  the  object  of  dispute  after  all.  They  claim  under  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  they  have  a  right  to  say  who  shall  be  their  citizens.  I  do  not 
controvert  that.  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  a  very  close  corporation  and  has  the  right 
probably  to  say  who  shall  be  its  citizens  or  members.  We  surrender  that  right  to 
them,  but  we  contend  that  under  the  treaties  that  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokee  people  that  this  money  and  land  are  set  apart  for  the  whole  Cher- 
okee people,  of  which  we  claim  to  be  a  part. 

They  have  come  here  to  Washington  to  astc  the  United  States  to  go  with  bayonets 
and  put  ns  out  of  the  Territory  without  a  fair  trial,  simply  upon  the  demand  of  the 
principal  chief,  who  sits  here  to-day.  These  gentlemen  are  asKiog  to  put  10,000  men, 
women,  and  children  out  in  this  cold  weather.  They  have  an  agreement  to  do  that 
thing  with  the  United  States  under  an  old  treaty  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when 
the  conditions  were  not  the  same  as  to-day.  I  deny  that  we  are  intruders,  and  we  are 
here  to-day  to  ask  the  Confess  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  these  evictments 
until  some  further  legislation  can  be  enacted  by  Congress  by  which  we  can  have  a 
fair  trial  before  unprejudiced  and  uninterested  courts.  And  if  it  is  found  by  such  a 
court  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  be  there;  if  we  can  not  prove  that  we  are  Cuerokees 
or  descended  from  the  Cherokees  we  need  no  bayonets  to  put  us  out.  We  step  off 
from  that  land  if  we  are  in  occupation  without  law  or  right  or  justice. 

The  Cherokee  people  are  as  ready  for  statehood  to-day  as  are  the  people  of  Utah  or 
Oklahoma.  There  are  300,000  white  citizens  to-day  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  there  they  are  to  stay ;  yet  there  they  are  without  any 
local  self  government;  there  they  are  without  any  representation  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  anomalous  condition,  one  that  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  These  people  are  knocking  at  the  door  for  a  local  self-government  and  they 
will  have  it.  They  demand  it  under  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  opened  that 
country  by  granting  numerous  railroads.  We  have  towns  with  5,000  people,  with 
sohoolhonses,  colleges,  and  churches  everywhere,  with  farms  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. These  people  require  and  must  have  some  sort  of  local  self-government.  Until 
within  a  few  years  there  was  no  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  that  sec- 
tion. In  1889  or  1890  the  first  court  was  established  for  the  Indian  Territory.  There 
are  now  three,  and  United  States  judges  are  there  with  a  voluminous  code  of  laws. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  very  handsome  code  of  laws  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  their 
construction  goes.  It  takes  almost  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  understand  it,  but  we 
have  all  the  machinery  to  carry  out  the  laws.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  people  are  ready 
for  the  change,  but  the  great  minority  are.  They  want  representation  in  Congress, 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  will  come  to  them  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dawes 
commission  and  this  intelligent  body  and  from  a  desire  of  the  minority  of  the  people* 
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The  bnsiness  committee  reported  through  the  ohsirman,  Mr.  Levipp,  a  reeolntioii 
with  reference  to  the  Teller  bill,  which  was  adopted.  It  was  also  Toted  to  hare  it 
inolnded  in  the  platform. 

PLATFORM. 

lUsolved  (I),  That  this  conference  heartily  approves  of  indostrial  edneatioii  m  oar- 
ried  on  in  the  Indian  schools,  supported  by  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
yarioos  religions  denominations ;  and  that  we  recommend  the  enlargement  and  rein- 
forcement by  an  increased  number  of  competent  farmers,  trained  field  matrons,  and 
instructors  in  shop  work. 

BeBolved  (2),  That  this  con^arence  approves  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  that  a  competent  officer  of  the  Government,  learned  in  the 
law,  be  instructed  to  examine  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  prepare  an  opinion  which  will  show  the 
American  people  what  are  the  precise  legal  rights  of  the  two  parties  to  those 
treaties. 

Besolved  (3),  That  this  conference  reaffirms  the  position  taken  at  previoos  confer- 
ences in  reference  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians^  and  heartily 
approves  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
Indians  on  the  reservations  and  allotted  lands,  and  eameetly  recommends  its  passage. 

Re$olv€d  (4),  That  we  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hailman,  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools,  to  induce  the  citizens  of  the  resi»ective  States  to  assume  the  edn- 
cation  of  all  Indian  children  within  their  limits. 

Resolved  (5),  That  this  conference  as  ever  heartily  indorsing  civil  service  reform, 
earnestly  urges  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  add  to  the  classified  list  w 
unprotected  positions  in  so  far  as  he  is  empowered  by  the  law  so  to  do. 

Me$olved  (6),  That  this  conference  most  earnestly  urges  upon  Congress  larger 
appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska,  and  for  the  more  rapid  introduction  of  domes- 
tic reindeer  into  that  region. 

Besolved  (7),  That  this  conference  cordially  approves  of  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  removing  the  Indian  service  from  polities,  and  insuring 
permanency  of  tenure  to  all  the  members  of  that  service  who  prove  satisfactory; 
that  it  welcomes  such  evidence  as  is  offered  by  the  introduction  of  Senator  Tellers 
bill,  No.  1393,  of  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  most  experienced  law  makers  that 
changes  are  needed  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  Secretary's  report;  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consult  with  S^ator  Teller  and  other 
influential  Members  of  ooth  Houses  of  Congress  with  reference  to  such  fnrtiier  legis- 
lation in  the  form  either  of  amendments  to  Senate  bill  1393,  or  of  separate  measures, 
for  carrying  out  the  full  purpose  of  the  Secretary's  recommendations,  eapesially  the 
features  of  permanency  of  tenure  for  the  Commissioners,  and  the  requiroment  that 
appointments  and  removals  of  agents  shall  be  made  on  the  recommendat&OB  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Jamkh.  The  Board  has  been  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  great  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  convention.  It  is  evident  that  that  interest  is  not  &gging.  The  Board 
returns  its  thanks  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  attended  these  three  ses- 
sions. We  hope  to  meet  them  next  January  again,  and  in  the  meantime  that  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  all  the  workers  in  the  Government  service 
will  have  a  successful  and  prosperous  year  and  will  be  able  to  show  still  gieater 
results  than  have  yet  been  accomplished. 

Adjourned  at  10.10  p.  m. 


Expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missions  and 
education  (not  including  special  gifts  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools)  are 
as  follows : 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) , $41, 606. 85 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 15,000.00 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions 

Friends 800.17 

Friends,  Orthodox 10,000.00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Board 9,272.00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Board  (South) 17,500.00 

Mennonite  Mission 6,404.90 

Moravian  Mission 12,600.00 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 150,000.00 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board  (South) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 50,715.00 

Indian  Rights  Association , 9,058.13 

Womens' National  Indian  Association 28,000.00 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SERV- 
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AGENTS,  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  ALSO  ADDRESSES  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

[Corrected  to  Angnst  15, 1896.] 


D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner 4  Eighth  street  SE. 

Thos.  p.  Smith,  Assistant  Commissioner Page's  Hotel. 

CHIBFS  OF  DIVISIONS. 

Financ&'^xMxmh  E.  Slatbb 1415  S  street  NW. 

AocounU—FnAiiK  T.  Palmkr 1019  P  street  NW. 

Land— CuAS.  F.  Larrabee 1718  Oregon  avenue  XW. 

Educatiou'-J.  H.  Dortch 136  R  street  NW. 

^/m—Oborge  H.  Holtzm an 905  Tenth  street  NW. 

Mi»eellaneou$—H.  S.  Cook,  stenographer  in  charge 946  Westminster  street  NW. 

special  agents. 

WnxiAM  H.  Able of  Lonisville,  Ky. 

Jno.  T.  Oglksby of  McDonongh,  6s. 

MARCI7S  D.  Shelby of  Morrillton,  Ark. 

jABfss  G.  Dickson of  St.  Louis,  ko. 

INSPECTORS. 

J.  Geo.  Wright of  South  Dakota. 

Province  McCormick of  Berryville,  Va. 

CuNTON  C.  Duncan of  Perry,  Ga. 

James  McLaughlin of  Bismarck,N.  Dak. 

John  Lane of  Spokane,  Wash. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  N.  Hailmann 1404  Bacon  street. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

WiLUAM  M.  Moss of  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Charles  D.  Rakbstraw of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Arnold  H.  Heinbmann of  Illinois. 

MXMBERS  OF  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairman Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary 1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon 170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  D.  Walker Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Philip  C.  Garrett Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  Jambs 226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Right  Rev.  Henry  B.  Whipple Faribault,  Minu. 

Francis  E.  Scupp Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARIES  OF  MISSIONARY    SOCIETIES    ENGAGED  IN    EDUCATIONAL  WORK    AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Ill  Fiffch  a'^enue, 
New  York 

Baptist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Stephan,  941  F  street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational  American  Missionary  Association :  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  Bible 
House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Church  Mission :  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  D.  D.,  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
seoond  street,  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends'  Orthodox:  E.  M.  Wistar,  705  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  I^^fth  avenue,  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  H.  C.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Nashville, Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions :  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelly,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Moravian :  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society :  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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AI»bott,I>r.Aiittin,addi«Mof.atIiAlMMolioiikooii«Br0iioe 1029,  loto 

Abbott,  Dr.  Lyuuui.  remarks  of;  ftt  Lako  Mobook  oooferenco 909,1000 

AddreMoa  of  agento 590,1098 

Board  of  Indian  Commiasioxiers 509,1099 

Indian  inspectora 609,1000 

aohool  aaperiatendenla. 508,1100 

aecratarfMof  miaaionaryaooietlea,... 690,1008 

apooial  Indian  agents. 609.1098 

aapenrisom  of  Indiaa  aoboola 509,1096 

AcrMBDOBi  with  Pyramid  Lake  Indiana  in  1891  abonld  have  been  ratified 102,a09« 

Wicbitaa 455 

A|n>*  Calientee,  statiatios  oonceming 564 

A^rilealtaral  implemeuta,  proposals  reoeived  and  oontxacta  awarded  for,  in  Chio«co,lU  ...  724-735,834 

SanFraneisco,Cal.  934-937 

AlabMnaa,atatistiosoonoeming 576,590 

Alaska,  education  in,  report  of;  at  Kbbitt  Honse  conference 1087 

Indian  Borean  empiorees  in 543 

remarks  of  Dr.  Bbeldon  Jackaon  on,  at  Lake  Hobonk  conference 1007, 1046 

work  of  American  Missionarv  Aasooiation  in,  report  of 1068 

Allen,  Edgar  A.,  snpcointendent  Perns  School,  Colorado,  report  of 861 

Allen,  Robert  M.,MEent  White  Earth  Agency,  report  of. 174 

Allotment  agents,  fist  of S62 

question,  status  of,  SBMOg  Fire  CiTiliaed  Trlbea 160 

schednlee,  delay  in  approving,  bad  for  Otoes 261 

work,  progress  in,  daring  year 19,21 

ABotmenta,  actbrovTding  for  giving  Honthem  Utes 443 

all  uidians  under  (Juapaw  Agency  have  received 149 

among  Mission  Indiaiis 132,183 

Cheyenne  River  Reserve,  surveysmust  precede 284 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  compelled  to  live  on 243, 244 

Chippewa  reservationa.  number  and  location  of. ao,  331 

Crow  Creek  Reserve,  all  made  and  being  improved  by  iudiana 285 

diatribution  of.  on  Sisseton  Reserve '. 302 

Eastern  Cherokees  ready  for 887 

fiunilieslivinir  on  and  cultivating,  table 582-504 

few  Otoes  willing  to  aoc»t 261 

Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  delay  in  work 231 

Hoopa,  in  progress 130 

husbands  receive,  but  not  wives,  difficulties  resulting 276 

Klamath  Reserve  progressing 270 

Lower  Brule  Reservauon  Just  oompleled 287 

made  to  progressive,  Indiims,  Rosebud  Reservation 295 

many  Indians  do  not  occupy  their 818 

most  of  Tonkawa  leased 262 

New  York  Indians  agitate  question  of 226 

Oaage  half  breeda  favor,  full  blooda  oppose 255 

Ponoasall  have 250 

Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  who  have  not  heretofore  received,  to  hare 463 

progressing  among  Southern  Utes  against  influence  of  member  of  oommission  . .  !03, 140 

Quapawainade  their  own 149,462 

Round  Valley  Reservation,  completed 136 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorised  to  correct  errora  in 441 

Shoahone Reserve.  Wyo.,in  progress 335 

should  be  given  Meecaleros  as  f)M4  as  they  appl y  for  them 215 

ahould  not  be  followed  immediately  by  opening  of  reservation 252,260 

since  1887,  tables  showing 993-994 

Stookbridkes  and  Kunsees  should  have 326 

to  Chelan  Indians,  trespass  upon 86 

to  Sac  and  Fox  of  Miasourl,  repeal  of  law  restricting 461 

(Sm  Homesteads  snd  Patenta.) 

Allottees,  authority  of  Government  over,  desJston  United  States  court 57 

sale  of  lands  ot  an  iivJury 88 

sale  of  liquor  to 57,267,271,274 

Stoekbridge  and  Munsee,  identifloation  of 104 

Ament,  Edward  N.,  superintendent  Greenville  School.  Colorado,  report  of 861 

American  Missionary  Aasodation,  report  of  work  of 1066 

Andrews,  J.  A.,  agent  Lemhi  Agency,  report  of 144 

Annuities,  Meaomonees  ask  for  payment  of 824 

Apaches, J icarilla,  reportoncondiDonof  ..^ 221 

Mescalero,  renort  on  condition  of 214 

report  on  conaition  of lM,221,2n 

statistics  conoeming 564,570,572,581,586,588 

Apples,  dried,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Washington,  D.  C 982 

Appcentio€e»  inditfi,  aumhtt...^ « 9H 
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Appropriatioiis  for  IndiAn  Berrioe 1 

school,  decrease  in,  and  need  of  increase 16 

Arapahoes,  report  on  condition  of 242,834 

statistics  concerning &72, 580, 588, 502 

Aiickarees,  report  on  condition  of 231 

statistics  concerning 572,688 

Artesian  wells.    {See  Water  Supply  and  Wells.) 

Asainniboines,  report  on  condition  of 192,103 

statistics  concerning 588,584 

Atianta  Exposition,  exhibit  of  Indian  schools  at 17,128 

Attorney  for  Mission  Indians 460 

ol\jection  of  Eastern  Cherokees  to 887 

unwise  emplovment  of,  by  Eastern  Cherokees 888 

Avery,  Prank  F.,  supenntendent  Crow  Creek  boarding  school,  report  of 280 

B- 

Bacon,  proposals  received  and  ooutraots  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  lU 640 

San  V^anciaco,  Cal 020 

Bad  Biver  Beservation,  Wis.,  logging  on 40 

Baker,  J.  L.,  superintendent  Sisseton  boarding  school,  report  of 803 

Baldwin,  Capt  F.  D.,  acting  agent  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  report  of 260 

3and,  brass,  at  Indian  schools 188,828,888 

instruments  for,  wanted 384 

Bannocks,  depredations  on  and  murder  of,  in  Jacksons  Hole  country 66 

have  treatyrisht  to  hunt  in  Idaho 67,78 

remarks  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1030 

report  on  condition  of 141,144 

statistics  concerning 566, 582 

uprising  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 991 

Baptists,  missionary  and  educational  work  of,  report  on 1065 

Baskerville,  0. 8.,  superintendent  of  Good  Will  School,  report  of 304 

Bauer,  R.  C,  teacher  of  Supais  School,  Aiisona,  report  of 858 

Beans,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 840 

San  Francisco.  Cal 920 

Beck,  Capt  Wm.  H.,  acting  agent  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  report  of 100 

Beef,  issues,  improvements  in 286,287,205 

prnposala  received  and  contracts  awarded*  for,  in  Chicago,  111 642-657 

Blackieet,  report  on  condition  of 178 

statistics  concerning 568,572,576,584,588,500 

Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  L.  W.  Cooke 178 

Agent  George  Steell 180 

Beserve,  to  negotiate  for  cession  of  portion  of 460 

Blankets,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awaided  for,  in  Xew  York 844 

Bloods,  statistics  concerning 568,584 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 561,690 

Boots,  etc.,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 888-893 

Bottineau,  J.  B.,  disturbing  influence  of. 170 

Brecht,  J.  E.,  industrial  teacher  among  Seminoles  in  Florida,  report  of 860 

Breen,  Thos.  H,  superintendent  Fort  Liswis  School,  Colorado,  report  of 863 

Brenner,  E.  W.,  snbagent  Turtie  Mountain  subagenoy,  report  of 230 

Brentano,  J. F. T. B.,  agent  Grand Ronde  Agency,  reportof 266 

Bridge,  Blaokfeet  Reserve,  will  greatiy  facilitate  communication 179, 181 

Bridges,  T.  M.,  agencv  physician  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  8.  Dak.,  report  of 288 

Brown,  J.  B.,  superintendent  Ponca  boarding  school,  report  of 262 

Brown,  William,  report  by,  of  school  at  Hampton,  Va 1075 

Browning,  Commissioner  D.  M.,  address  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1080 

Lake  Mohonk  oonferonco 1003, 1010 

Browning,  W.  S.,  missionary  among  Wyandottcs,  report  of 154 

Bryan,  Joel  M.,  payment  for  services  rendered  Eastern  Cherokees 460 

Buflklo  Chief,  Emma  W.,  letter  fhmi 1066 

Buildings,  agency,  in  fair  repair  but  cold 827 

now  for  employees,Crow  Reservation 186 

n  e  w  se  t  for  Black  feet  A  gency 178, 180 

scarcely  habitable 810 

very  poor,  new  needed 270 

church,  finest  in  Montana  on  Flathead  Reserve 102 

on  reservations,  number  and  location  of 565-581 

school,  burned 175,106,204,206 

capacity  of 506 

Crow  Creek,  fairly  commodious 290 

in  poor  condition 113,116,145,173,177,408 

inspectors  of,  should  be  employed 350 

Lower  Brule,  modwn  and  commodious 287, 200 

more  needed 124,176,177,187, 

199, 202, 216, 240, 253, 290, 307, 323, 359, 862, 868, 372, 376, 377, 379, 380, 383, 388, 403, 405 

new  erected 146, 148, 151, 307, 310, 314, 317, 326, 359, 360, 361, 862, 381, 888, 393, 410 

poorly  constructed 256 

Round  Valley,  well  ven  tilated  but  too  small 137 

should  have  steam  heat 397,402,410 

electric  lighting  and  st^iiam  heat 369. 379, 381 ,  383, 884 

small  and  inconvenient 817 

ventUation,  lighting,  and  heating  of 850 

Bubb,  Capt  John  W.,  acting  agent,  Colville  Agency,  reportof 812 

Bullis,  Capt.  John  L.,  acting  agent,  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  report  of 220 

to  reimburse 451 

Bulls,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago 830 

Batter,  sohool  table  suppUed  with 286,291 
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Caddos,  statistics  conoeming 672,588 

Calfee,  F.  S. .  field  matron  among  Hnalapais,  Ariz. ,  report  of 357 

CalipooiAS,  statistics  concerning 574,588 

Calispels,  report  on  condition  of. 180,312 

statistics  concerning. 508,578,584 

Camnb^  Fred  C,  superintendent  Omaha  boarding  school,  renort  of 201 

Can£eld,  Wm.  S.,  superintendent  Fort  Totten  School,  North  iMkota,  report  of 389 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Kate  w .,  superintendent  Pottawatomie  boarding  school,  report  of 172 

Caps,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Kew  Xork 8M 

Carlisle  Training  School,  report  on  work  of 1074 

Cartee,  Ross,  ciyU  engineer  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of 181 

Carter,  W.  J.,  superintendent  Simnasho  boaralng  schooL  report  of 281 

Catalde,  J.  M.,  superintendent  St  Xavier  Mission  boardiug  school,  report  of 188 

Cattle  stealing.  Indians  imprisoned  for 132 

trespassing,  San  Carlos  Besenre,  tax  on 126 

(See  Stock.) 

Cajngas,  report  on  condition  of 222 

statistics  concerning 570,586 

Cayuses,  report  on  condition  of 273 

statistics  concerning ^ 574, 500 

Chamberlain,  Mattie  L.,  superintendent  Potter  Valley  School,  California,  report  of 362 

Chehalis  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Chelan  Indians,  c^Jectmentof  intruders  from  allotmenta  of 87 

Cherokee  freedmen,  Delawaree,  and  Shawnees,  righta  of,  in  payment« 81, 415 

Nation,  renioral  of  intruders  from 84, 462 

Outlet,  payment  first  installment  of  money  due  for 455 

Cherukeea,  stiOistics  concern  in  g 566 

Eastern,  compromise  of  suits  relating  to  lands  of 3Si 

relation  of;  to  United  States,  decision  of  court 04,632 

report  on  condition  of 385 

sale  of  timber  of 01 

statistlce  concerning 572, 586 

Old  Settler  to  pay  expenses  of  commission  to  take  census  of 460 

(See  Five  CHvinsed  Tribes.) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla..  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  A.  B.  Woodson 242 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Peter  Couchmau 282 

Cheyennes,  report  on  condition  of 107, 242 

statistics  concerning 570,572,576,586,588,500 

Chickasawa.  statistics  concerning 56 

(See  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Chiefs  must  be  ignored 245 

Chimehuevas,  report  on  condition  of 117 

statistics  concerning 564 

Chippewa  and  Christian  I  ndians,  report  on  condition  of 1 72 

commission,  disbursement,  and  work  of 20 

reservations,  Minn.,  logging  unlawful  on  certain 54 

ChippewasandMunsees,  disposition  of  lands  of 80 

appropriation  for  surveys,  etc 452 

LaPointe  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 829 

statistics  concerning 568,572,580,584,586,592 

Tnrtie  Mountain,  report  on  condition  of 230 

White  Earth  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 174 

"  Choctaw  beer, "  manufacture  of,  in  Indian  Territory,  attempts  to  suppress 57 

Choctaws,  higher  education  among,  report  on 1058 

statistics  concerning 566 

(See  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes.) 

Church  members,  Indian,  number  of 565-581 

Citizenship  among  Cherokees  simplified  by  Department  decision  in  Cobb  and  Watts  cases 155 

fiven  Indians  too  soon 274,305 
ndians  retroi^rading  under 278,301 

Pawnees  not  improved  by 259 

Civil  service  law,  extension  of,  to  Indian  Service,  recommendation  concerning 001 

remarks  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conlerence 1040 

position  of  industrial  teacher  should  be  under 845 

ahould  prevail  in  Indian  Service 845 

Claekamaa,  statistics  concerning 674,588 

Clapp,  Capt.  W.  H..  acting  agent  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  report  of 231 

Clark,  Aaron  B., missionary  at  Rosebud  Reservation,  reportof 800 

Clementa,  Jos.,  afi;entSantee  Agency,  report  of. 203 

Ciendening,  J.  w.,  auperintenoent  Yakuna  boarding  school,  report  of 823 

Clothing  for  schools,  selection  of 852 

proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  InKew  York 864-887 

Coahuilaa,  statistics  concerning 564 

Coal,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Washington,  D.  C 070-081 

Cosur  d'Alenes,  report  on  condition  of 312 

statistics  concerning 576,590 

Coffee,  proposals  received  and  Qontracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,  K.  T 840 

San  Francisco,  Cal 020 

Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  teacher  Upper  Lake  day  school,  California,  report  of B63 

Collins,  Ralph  P.,  superintend^it  Osage  boarding  school,  reportof 257 

Colonization  advocated  among  Cherokees *160 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  reportof  AgentChas.  £.  Dftvis US 

Columbias,  report  on  condition  of 812 

statistics  concerning 578,502 

Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  reportof  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Jno.  W.  Bubb 312 

ColviUes,  report  on  condition  of 813 
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Colvf Ues.  stotUtios  oonoeniiiig 576,500 

CkMiiaoehes,  report  on  condition  of 251- 

Btatistios  oonceminf. 572,568 

CommiBaion,  Blaokfeet  and  FortlSelknap,  to  negotiate  for  oeesion  of  lands 26 

ChipiMwa,  work  acoompUaned  by SO 

Dawes,  conclosion  of^  as  to  government  of  Indian  Territory 968 

efforto  of.  among  Five  OiviliB«Ml  Tribes 150 

Otoes,  deolinetolisteaio,reganiingreadjaatinentof  aaleaof  land 261 

PayHllnp,  work  of S1«4S5 

SonthemUte,iaaUottinfflanda 103,140 

to  take  oensns  of  Old  SeUler  Cherokees 460 

Ute  Indiana  dissatisfied  with  terms  offered  by 33,310 

Compulsory  attendaooe,  not  neoeaaary  to  resort  to 4 

secured  by  withholding  annuities 170 

should  be  enforced 130,411 

Coooows,  report  on  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 564,5n 

ConnoUv,  Lieut.  Thomas,  acting  agent  Round  Valley  Agency,  report  of 165 

Cook,  Cfharles  U.,  missionarv  Pima  Keaervation,  report  of 124 

Cook,  Jos.  W..  miasiopary  Yankton  Reaervation,  report  of , 806 

Cook,  Viola,  superintendent  Wild  Rice  River  achool,  reportof 177 

Cooke,  L.  w.,  acting  agent  Blackfeet  Agency,  report  of. 176 

Com  meal,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  foI^  in  Chicago,  111 658 

proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  In  Chicago,  111 658 

Complanter  heira,  controveray  aa  to  lands  of 223 

Cotton  goods,  proposals  received  and  oonU«cts  awarded  for.  in  Kew  York 866-863 

Couchraan,  Peter,  agent  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  of 282 

Court  of  Indian  offimsea,  discontinuance  of;  a  misfortune 367 

does  good  service 123, 

125,142,146,146,208,220,232,237,261,281  283, 285, 287, 306|  314, 327. 335 

inefficient 100,215 

none  necessary 114,206 

should  luive  increase  of  pay 105 

Yakimas  wish  to  abolish •. 322 

holds  sednction  by  an  Indian  not  to  be  a  criminal  action 268 

of  Claima,  decision  pf,  aa  to  rights  of  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  freedmen  in  Cherokee 

funds 81,415 

United  States,  at  Dead  wood,  arreata  and  triea  Indian  police  for  doing  their  duty 281 

deciaion  aa  toauthority  of  Government  over  allotteea 57 

Baatem  Cherokeea 04,632 

diatrict,  Oregon,  gives  little  assistance  to  agent 268 

in  Indian  Territory,  act  continuing  officers  of 465 

to  provide  for  salaries  of 464 

additional  Judge  for 446 

Courts,  Oaages  have  their  own. •••••••. 256 

State,  unwiUine  to  take  cognisance  of  crimes  bv  Indians 838 

United  States,  havejnrisdiction  over  Rosebud  Reservation 806 

suits  in,  for  obstruction  Nookaaok  River  and  exclusion  of  Indians  tnan 

fishing  grounds 318 

Cow  Creeks,  statistics  concerning 574-588 

Cowlitx  Indians,  report  oncondiuonof 405 

Cows,  proposals  reei^ved  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  HI 680 

Cramsie,  John  W..  agent  Standing  Rock  Agency,  reportof. 835 

Creeks,  appropriation  for 454 

{See  Five  Civilised  Tribes.) 

statistics  concerning 666 

Cressman,  Krauth  fl.,  superintendent  Leech  Lake  boarding  school,  report  of 177 

Crime  against  Indians,  indifference  to 311 

among  Five  CivUised  Tribes,  outbreak  of 157 

Indians  and  its  punishment,  table 565-581 

innocent  Indian,  uivjustly  arrested  and  punished  for 243 

Crimes,  whites  prosecuted  for,  on  Crow  Reservation 185 

(See  Murders.) 

Crockery,  proposals  received  and  contract  awarded  for,  in  New  York.  K.Y 810-818 

San  Francisco,  Cal 024 

Crops  a  failure 103,280,204 

plentiful. 203 

poor 151 

raised  by  Indians,  table 582-504 

Cross,  Jas.  F.,  missionary  at  Rosebud  Reservation,  report  of 301 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Asent  Lieut.  J.  W.Watson 183 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.I>ak.,  report  of  Agent  Fred  Treon 266 

Wiunel)ago reservations,  to  reimourse  settlers  on 80,450 

Crows,  report  on  condition  of 168 

Htatistics  concerning 568,584 

Cnshsttas,  statistics  ooiic<»iiing..... , ..i.... 576,500 

!>. 

Daoora,  Angel,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference ...#••••••••••••••••• 1034 

Dancing  almost  disappeared  among  Northern  Cheyennea 106 

Omahaa  tnceasantly  engaged  in 901 

Santee  Sioux  have  not  qiute  abandoned S04 

Davis,  Charles  E.,  agent  Colorado  River  Agency,  r^iortof •  113 

Davis,  Crosby  G.,  superintendent  Pierre  School.  South  Dakota,  reportof •  404 

Davis,  Leslie  D.,  superintendent  Flandreau  School.  South  Dakota,  report  of. 401 

Davis,  W.  J., superintendent  Mescalero  boarding  school,  reportof 810 

Dawes,  Hon.  H.  L.,  address  of.  at  Lake  Mohonk oonforeuoe •....1028.1053 
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Dtmm  CkMnmiation.    (See  Commimkm.)  P»ge. 

D»T,  Dftvid  F.,  Agent  Soathern  Ute  Acanfisr.  r^rt  of ISS 

DebwaiM,  righto  of,  to  shsre  im  CbMokee  fimcU 81,415 

•titistios  oonoeming 573,588 

Depredation  olaima,  stataiiof,  in  Indian  Borefto 50 

payment  of  Jndgmento  in 451 

Deaohntes,  report  on  condition  of 280 

statiatics  oonoemlng 574, 500 

Derila  Lake  Agency,  K.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Balph  Uall 227 

Diegsenofl.  ataaatics  oonceming 564 

Digger  Inoiane  in  California,  pnrehaae  of  lands  for 00 

Diabursementa  for  Indian  Servioe 000 

Divorce,  case  of,  among  HeeoaleroApacbea 217 

Doane,Geo.  S.,  agent  Qoapaw  Agency,  report  of 147 

Doogfaerty,  Capt.  Wm.  E.,  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  reportof 120 

Doulaaa;  Kbeneaer,  toreimbnrae 451 

Dreber,  Jnlias  D.,  addreaaof,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1058 

DabbeL  Peter  J.,  soperintendent  Tnlalip  bonding  scbool,  report  of. 310 

Dunn,  Cora  M.,  aaperintendent  Bainy  Mountain  boarding  scbool,  reportof 253 

Dnnning,  Bev.  K.  A.,  addrees  of,  at  LakeHobonk  conference 1000 

Dwize,  Inao  W.,  superintendent  Santee  Agency  boarding  school,  report  of 206 

E. 

Baatman,  Dr.  Cbarlea,  address  of;  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1003,1136 

report  by,  at  BbbittHouae  confiorence 1078 

Baatman,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  n6e*Ooodell,  addresa  of,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1062 

Bbbitt  Hooae  conference,  platform  of,  text  of 1006 

proceedings  of 1065 

Bdncatlon  of  Indians,  reportof  Induui  Commissioners  on 086 

States  sbonld  be  responsible  for 17,278,338 

white  children  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have  no  £scilitiea  for 162 

{See  Schools.)  « 

Bdooatiinial  and  missionary  work,  expenditure  of  religious  aooieties  for 1006 

Xtdridge,  Mary  L.,  field  matron  Naviyo  Reservation,  reportof 120 

Blectlons  among  Creeks  and  Cherokeea 164 

Bmployed,  peraons,  in  miscellaneous  positions  connected  with  Indian  Service 561 

Bmployees,  agency,  salaries  of 543 

Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  list  of. 500 

Indian,  number  and  efficiency  of,  in  schools 352 

given  preference  for  appointments 7 

special  success  of,  in  £astem  Cherokee  day  schools 386 

school,  number  of. 506 

salary,  location,  date  of  appointment 511 

Bnglish.  number  of  Indians  who  use,  table 561 

Bpidemic  at  Cocbiti,  Pueblo 220 

Bpiacopal  Church,  misaionary  and  educational  work  of  report  on 1060 

Irwin,  L.  T.,  agent  Yakima  Agency,  Waah.,  reportof 320 

Batudillo,  Franciaco.  agent  Mission<Tule  River  Agency,  report  of 131 

Executive  order  relating  to  Cheyenne  scbool  Unda 470 

Bxhibit.  achool,  at  Atlanto 17,128 

BxhiUtionof  Indiana,  abnaeaof  privilege  of 55 

authority  given  lor 55 

Bzhibitlons,  Indians  enoouraged  to  give 268 

Fair  Bl  Reno,  Indian  pupils  vlait.... 250 

Farber,  C.  W.,  acting  agent  Warm  Springs  Agency,  report  of 270 

Farmera.  inoompetency  of 161,318 

Farming  machinery  purchased  by  Indiape 303 

Feed  propoaala  received  and  contraoto  awarded  fur,  in  Chicago,  Hi 660 

Field  matrtms  discussion  of,  at  Ebbitt  Houae  conference 1062 

Firebrigade^  Santa  Fe  achool  thanked  by  city  council  for  aid  rendered 384 

danger  of,  in  IndiMi  achoola 15, 250, 340 

Fiaher.  S.  O.,  agent  Nez  Peree  Aawcy,  report  of 146 

Fiaberiea  on  Columbia  River,  Indian  rights  to,  encroaobed  en 106, 318, 322 

Fisk,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  remarka  of.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conftevence 1051 

Fitch,  Henry  Lm  to  rehnborse 451 

Five  GiviUied  Tribea,  crime  and  outlawry  in 150 

monopoUea  unong 150 

report  on  condition  of 155 

iowna  aoMHig,  abonld  be  inoorporate«1 163 

whites  among,  have  no  acbools  for  their  children 162 

(See  Cboetaws,  Creeks,  Chwokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles.) 
Flandrean  Siooi*   (iSMSiom.) 

Flathead  Agency,  Mcmt..  report  of  Agent  Joa.  T.  Cmrter 180 

Flatheada,  report  on  condition  of 180 

statistics  concerning 568,  584 

Flour,  proposala  received  and  oontraots  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  III \ 660-675 

Forest  City  AgMicy.    {See  Cheyenne  River  Agency.) 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  reportof  Acting  Agent  Maj>  J*  M.  Kelley 102 

Reaerve,  to  negotiate  fmr  ceeeion  of  portion 460 

FortBerthold  Agency,  K.  Dak.,  reportof  Acting  Agent  Capt.  W.H.Clapp 231 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  repeitor  Agent  Thoa.  B.  Teter 141 

Reswvation,  irrigation  for 26 

Fort  McDermitt  set  apart  Ibr  Pah  TTtes 200 

Fori  Peok  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Acti«g  Agent  W.A«  Sprole... 104 

INT  95-  -  TOI  2 70 
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Fort  Peck  Resenration,  Bystem  of  irrif^atioii  should  be  provided  on 27 

Francis,  Mary  S.,  principal  St.  Elisabeth  School,  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  report  of 241 

Fredette,  AffnesG.,  Grand  Kiver  boarding  school,  reportof 241 

Freedmen,  nKhts  of,  to  share  in  Cherokee  lands 81,415 

Freeman,  Col.H.  B.,  acting  agent  Osage  Agency,  reportof 254 

Freighting  by  Indians,  table 582-505 

Hescaleros  to  undertake 215 

Friasell,  Rev.  H.  B.,  principal  Hampton  School,  Virginia,  address  of.  at  Lake  Mohonk  confer- 
ence  1000,1021 

report  of 412 

Fruit  trees,  Chlloooo  School  has  nursery  of,  to  distribute  to  Indians 891,304 

Funds,  Indian,  liabilities  of  United  States  on  accountof 020 

trust,  transactions  in 400 

Fumitureand  wooden  ware,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  HI 708-718 

SanFrancisccCal.  920-829 

Gaither,  Beal.  Sileta  Agency,  reportof 271 

Gaither.  Mollle  V.,  superintendent  Umatilla  boarding  achool,  report  of 279 

Gates,  O.  H.,  superintendent  Fort  Berthold  boarding  school,  reportof 283 

Greorgetown  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 405 

statistics  concerning 78,602 

Glass,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 740-755 

San  Francisoo.  Cal 998-941 

Goodman,  C.  W.,  superintendent  Pawnee  boarding  school,  report  of 283 

Govan,  D.  C^  agent  Tulalip  Agency.  Wash.,  reportof 317 

Graham,  R.  S.,  superintendent  S'Kokomish  School,  Washington,  report  o{ 407 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Greg.,  reportof  Agent  J.  F.T.B.Brentano 200 

Graves,  W.  Vincent,  supenn tendent  Western  Shoshone  boarding  school,  report  of 218 

Grazing  on  reservation,  cattle  owners  object  to  paying  for 270 

(iSee  Leases.) 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  AgMit  Thomas  H.  Savage 824 

Greenhouse  is  great  attractfon  at  Stlrancis  School 800 

Groceries,  proi^eals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York.  K.  Y 900-900 

San  Francisco,  Cal 922 

Gros  Ventres,  report  on  condition  of 102,281 

statistics  concerning • 508,572,584,588 


Haddin,  J.  W.,  superintendent  Wind  River  boarding  school,  report  of... 330 

Hailman,  W.  N.,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference. . . .       1010 

report  of 837 

Hall,  Harwood,  superintendent  Phoenix  School,  Axisona,  report  of : 300 

Hall,  Ralph,  agent  Devils  Lake  Agency,  report  of 227 

Hallook,  Kev.  Joseph  N.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1040 

Hamilton,  Prof.  J.  Taylor,  report  by,  on  work  of  Moravian  Church 1072 

Hamlin,  Dr.  T.  S.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1018 

Hampton,  Va.,  Indian  school  at,  reportof 1075 

Hanks,  Henry,  superintendent  Tonasket  boarding  school,  report  of 814 

Hard  bread,  proposals  received  and  contract  a wimied  for,  in  Chicago,  Dl 670 

San  Francisco, Cal 920 

Hardware,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for  in  Chic^o,  HI 700-800 

San  fttmcisoo,  Cal 04a-087 

Hardy,  Alfred,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1008 

Hargrove,  William  L.,  agent  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of 211 

Harness,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awardedfor,  in  Chicago,  HI 714-728 

San  iVancisco.  Cal 030-038 

Harper,  George  W.,  agent  Umatilla  Agency,  report  of 278 

Harris,  DeWFtt  S.,  superintendent  Pipestone  School,  Minnesota,  report  of 870 

Harris,  Dr.  W.  T. ,  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1014 

Hastings,  W.  W,,  remarks  by,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1004 

Hats,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 804 

Hertsog,  Samuel  L.,  superintendent  Keams  Canyon  School,  Arixona,  report  of 850 

Hodson,  R.  W.,  missionary  among  Indians  of  Qnapaw  Agency,  report  of 154 

Hohs,  statistics  concemi  ng 578, 602 

Hollow  ware,  proposals  rMeivod  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  HI 702-705 

San  Francisoo,  Cal 040 

Homestead  entries  by  Mission  Indians 133 

settlers  on  Indian  reserves,  extension  of  time  for  payments 401 

Homesteads,  Indian,  contests  aerainst 23 

Winnebago  in  Wisconsin 105 

(See  AUotments.) 

Hominy,  propoaials  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  HI 070 

San  Francisco,  Cal 830 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  Wm.  E.  Dougherty 120 

Hoopas,  report  on  condition  of *. 120 

statistics  concerning 504,582 

Hospital  being  furnished  Nav%{oes 118 

Crow  Creek,  not  in  best  sanitary  condition 288 

established  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency 284 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  almost  ready  for  occupancy 233 

Heaominees  more  interested  in  sending  sick  to 827 

needed 130,148,403 

Oneida,  wholly  supported  by  church  funds 328 

Houses  erected  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  less  comfortable  than  tepees 244 

Indian,  sanitarv  inspection  of 288 

occupied  by  Indians,  number 504 
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Houses  Bhonld  be  famished  CheyemiM  and  AnpahoM 248 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conferraoe 1087 

Howry,  Charles  B.,  address  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  oonferenoe 1066 

Hualapais,  report  of  field  matron  among 367 

statistics  concerning. 604 

Habbard,  H.  H.,  remarks  by,  at  JBbbitt  House  oonferenoe 1096 

Hnroptolips,  statistics  oonoeminff 678,692 

Hunt,  Lyoia  L..  sajMrintendent  iSui  Carlos  boarding  school,  Arixona,  report  of 128 

Hunting  in  Idaao  a  treaty  right  of  Bannocks 87,78 

I. 

Indian  AiTairs,  Commissioner  of.  bill  to  abolish,  text  of • 1076 

Indian  asenta,  post-office  and  telegnmhio  addresses  of 1096 

Indian  C^nmissioners,  Board  of^  conference  of,  with  representatiyes  of  missionary  boards,  etc .  1006 

legislation  reoommenaed  by 092 

post-office  addresses  of 1097 

purchasing  committee  of,  report  of 905 

report  of 966 

vacancies  in,  filled 086 

Indian  depredation  law,  address  on,  by  Judge  Charles  B.  Howry 1085 

Indian  Rights  Association,  organisea  in  Iowa 108 

Indian  Service,  administration  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 091 

recommendation  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning 992 

Indian  supplies,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 039,829 

NewYork,N.Y 839 

San  Francisco,  Cal 919 

Washington,  D.  C 909 

purchase  of ,  report  on 965,996 

Indian  Territory,  address  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  oonfera&oe 1063,1056 

condition  of,  discussion  of.  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1093 

Sovemment  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 088 

iquor  in,  prohibited 60 

Indians,  employment  of,  as  lumbermen  and  mill  hands 065 

education  of,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  concerning 980 

lands  in  severalty,  cranted  to,  report  on 089 

(See  aUo  under  tnbal  names.) 

Industrial  teacher,  position  of  director  of  manual  work  should  be  substituted  for 847 

work  in  schools,  importance  of 844 

Industries,  method  of  teocning,  at  Fort  Shaw  School 846 

Institutes, summer,  successor. 17,864 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  telegram  from,  to  Lake  Mohonk  oonferenoe 1082 

viewaof,  as  to  tenure  of  office  in  Indian  Service 002 

Intruders  in  Cherokee  Nation  do  not  propose  to  submit  to  Department  decision 150 

propose  to  organize  themselves  into  separate  government 156 

removal  of 84,156,402 

{See  Trespassers.) 

lowasof  Kansas  and  Kebraska,  to  secure  additional  landsfor 05,401 

report  on  condition  of 171,206 

statistics  concerning. 568,574,584,588 

Irrigation  canal  ftirnished  Morongo  Reservation ;  needed  on  other  Mission  reserves 182 

canals  constructed  on  Blackfeet  Reserve 178,181 

Company,  Columbia,  is  constructing  canal  across  Yakima  Reserve 821 

dam  for,  needed  at  Pyramid  Lake 800 

ditch.  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  will  briuff  water  to  new  boarding-school  site S93 

ditches  and  dams  constructed  on  Yakima  Reserve 821 

Crow  Reserve,  Indians  find  work  on 138 

•              needed  to  save  hay  crop  ftt>m  fire S30 

Shoshone  Reserve,  work  on,  entirely  bv  Indians 834 

failnre  of  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  furnish  water  for Itf 

Flathead  Reserve,  extension  of,  needed 191 

needed  on  Colorado  River  Reservation 116 

Santa  Fe  School  industries  limited,  for  want  of  water  for 883 

system  of.  commenced  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 193 

ujDon  Indian  reservation  s 84 

Walker  River  Reservation  has  sufficient 209 

would  reclaim  six  townships,  E^lamath  Reservation 270 

(See  Water  Supply  and  Wells.) 

Ives,Mi8s,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference -» 1051 

J. 

Jackson,  Beivj.  F..  superintendent  Fort  Apache  School,  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of 129 

Jackson,  Dr.  Sheldon,  address  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1087 

Lake  Mohonk  confereno  e 1007,1045 

Jacksons  Hole,  Wyo.,  disturbances  in 00 

troubles  at,  report  of  Indian  Commissioners  on 901 

James,  Darwin  R.,  Indian  Commissioner,  remarks  bv,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1008 

Jannev,  J.  J.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Orthodox  Friends 1071 

Jewell,  J.  R.,  agent  Kew  York  Agency,  report  of 222 

Jicarilla  Reservation,  attempts  to  sell  timber  of 96,221 

John,  Rev.  I.  G.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 1073 

John  Day  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 280 

statistics  concerning 574,590 

Johnson,  W.  H.,  sQperiutendent  Quapaw  School,  report  of 152 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  superintendent  St.  Paul's  School,  report  of 807 

Jones,  Thos.  M^  superintendent  Santa  Fe  School,  New  Mexico,  report  of 383 

Juts,  John,  S.J.,  superintendent  St.  Francis  School,  report  of • 299 
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KawmIis,  iitatistioiieonoeniliif; •••  ••!.••  *.••..•• 566,582 

Kaws,  report  on  condition  of 254 

statistics  concerning 574, 588 

Keechies,  statistics  concerning 572, 588 

Keeley  Institute,  treatment  of,  soocessfol 256 

Keenan,  John  C,  agent  Keoh  Bay  Agency,  Wash^  report  of 816 

Keller,  Anton  M.,  agent  Sisseton  Agency,  report  of. 801 

Keliey,  MiO*  J*  ^M  acting  agent  Flatneaa  Agency,  report  of 192 

Kendal,  Henry  A.,  supenntondent  Hoopa  Valley  School,  report  of 130 

Kenel,  Martin,  superintendent  Standing  Rook  agricultural  boarding  school,  report  of 239 

Kettles,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awusd^  for,  in  Chicago,  Hi 756-761 

San  Franoisca  Cal M2-M5 

Kickapsos  aod  Pottawatomies  opposed  to  sale  of  their  Borplus  Uuul 100 

surplus  lands  to  be  sold  witn  consent  of  Indians 46S 

report  on  condition  of 171,265 

statistics  concerning 568,574,584,588 

Kidd,  Meredith  H.,  addressi  of,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1002 

efforts  of,  to  prevent  allotments  among  Southern  Utes 140 

transferred  from  Dawes  Commission  to  another  fi^d  of  duty 150 

Kindergartens  introduced  in  Indian  schools 12a  144, 102, 23d,  240, 201,348, 356, 873,882,382 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  F.  D.  Baldwin 260 

Kiowas,  report  on  condition  of 251 

statistics  concerning 972,588 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  rei^rtof  Agent  Marshall  Petet 200 

Klamaths,  report  on  ostidition  of 120, 260 

statistics  oonoemlng 564,574,582,588 

Knit  goods,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York 844-855 

Kootenais,  report  on  condition  of 180 

statistics  concerning ,. , 506,568,584 

La  Flesohe, Mr., address  of, It  Ebbitt  Hoiueoo&ferenoe... ••...••• •••••!. lOOl 

La  Pointe  Agencv,  Wis.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mereer  on 820 

Lac  Court  d'OreiUes  Reservation,  Wis.,  logging  on 40,831 

Lac  du  Flambeau  BeeervatioB,  Wis.,  logguigMi 48,831 

Lace  making  taught  at  Pyramid  Lake 211 

Lake  Mohonk  oonCerenoe.  list  of  members  of 1063 

platform,  text  of 1050 

proceedings  of 909 

resolution  of  thanks  passed  by 1062 

Lakes,  report  on  condition  of 185,312 

statistics  concerning 576,592 

Lamps, proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,N.T 010-013 

San  Francisco,  Cal 024 

Lands  in  severalty,  address  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference « 1021*1022 

report  of  Indian  Commissioners  concerning  allotment  of 989 

on  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies 486 

trust,  transaetions  in 466 

Lsngford,  Dr.  W.  Gm  report  by,  of  work  of  £pisoo|>al  Church 1060 

Secretary  Whittlesey  on 096 

Lard,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 676 

San  f^iincisco,  Cal 920 

Lease  money  expended  for  cattle 252 

Leased  lands,  improvements  to  be  put  upon,  as  part  rental 250 

Leases,  act  authorising , 450 

on  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  trouble  arising  fhim 37, 199 

Shoshone  (Wyo.)  Reserve,  revenue  from 335 

revenue  from,  gives  Pawnees  ample  funds 260 

Sisseton  Sioux  nave  made  many 802 

Ton  kawas  derive  good  living  rh>m 262 

Leasing  Indian  lands 33 

Leather,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 714-723 

San  Franoisoo,  Cal 930-833 

Legislation,  Indian,  passed  during  third  session.  Fifty -third  Congress 441 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  J.  A.  Andrews 144 

Lemroon,  Theo.  G.,  superintondent  Grand  Junction  School,  Colorado,  report  of 864 

Lessees,  refusal  of,  to  pay  for  lands  rented 256 

white,  make  trouble  on  reservation 150 

of  great  assistance  to  Indians 150 

Leapp,  Francis  E.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1001 

discussion  of  Teller  bill  by 1078 

Liabilities  of  United  States  to  Indian  tribes 626 

Lindsay,  Nellie,  field  matron  Santee  Kenervation,  report  of 205 

Liquor,  bill  to  prevent  sale  of,  to  allottees  or  other  Indians 57 

men  convicted  of  sale  of,  to  Takimas 88, 322 

most  arrests  and  disorderly  conduct  due  to 902 

prohibited  in  Indian  Territory 60 

sale  of,  to  Indians 66 

arrests  made  fbr,  solelv  for  sake  of  mileage  of  witnesses 226 

broken  up  among  Sou  them  Utes 139 

difficult  to  convict  for 134,195,309 

detect  and  punish  for 297 

failure  of  offifials  to  arrest  and  proseoutofor 226 

largely  suppressed  among  Osages 256 

slight  punishment  for 125,200^266 

unrestricted 271 
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Liqaor  sellerA  prosecuted,  table 56&-561 

Bold  to  mllottees  decided  by  Uiiited  Statea  court  to  be  legal 207, 274 

traffic  on  allotted  lands,  report  of  Indian  CommiBsioners  on 990 

tex t  of  proposed  law  governing 990 

use  of,  by  Omahas  increasing 200 

Little  Lakes,  statistics  concerning 564. 582 

Lire  stock,  proposals  received  and  contracte  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  lU 830-^3 

Loeke,  Hosea,  superintendent  Fort  Hall  boarding  school,  report  of 143 

Logging  by  Menominees 51, 325 

on  Chippewa  reservations  satisfactorily  conducted 49, 331 

Indian  reservations 48 

Red  Cliff  Chippewaa  anxious  to  engage  in 332 

{See  Lumber  and  Timber.) 

Logs  famished  by  Indians  to  Klamath  and  Yainax  mills 200 

Lnckamutes,  statistics  concerning 574,588 

Lumber  sawed  and  marketed  by  Indians,  table 582-505 

(See  Logging  and  Timber.) 

Lnmmis,  report  on  condition  of 318 

statistics  concerning 578, 592 

Lyon,  William  H.,  report  on  purchase  of  supplies  by , 995 

M. 

McCoBTiUe,  Ed.,  superintendent  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho,  report  of 371 

McC'owan,  S.  M.,  superintendent  Fort  Mohave  School,  Arizona,  report  of 357 

McKnight,  H.  D.,  superintendent  Crow  boarding  school,  report  of 187 

KcKoin,  Jno.  J.,  superintendent  Albuquerque  School,  New  Mexico,  report  of 381 

Madison  Indians,  report  on  condi tion  or. 3 18 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Makahs,  report  on  condi  tion  of 816 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Malone,  John  E.,  teaCher  of  Jamestown  day  school,  Washington,  report  of 408 

Mandans,  report  on  cond ition  of 231 

statistics  concerning 672, 5M 

Mtaes,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  III 832 

Maricopas,  report  on  condition  of 122 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Marriage  ceremony,  civilized,  among  Cheyennes 246 

legal,  ignored  by  Umatillas.....' 276 

Marriages  among  Indians,  table 565-581 

Marsden,  Edward,  remarks  bj,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1035 

Marys  River  Indians,  statistics  concerning 574. 588 

Matron,  field.  Eastern  Cherokees  need 387 

Navajo  Reserve,  work  of,  csn  not  be  too  highly  commended 118 

school,  importance  of  position  of 351 

Matrons,  field,  reports  of 120, 206 

expenditures  for,  a  profitable  investment 342 

Increase  in  number  and  efficiency 296 

work  of,  roost  beneficial 252 

Matson,  W.  H.,  superintendent  Blackfeet  Agency  boarding  school,  report  of 182 

Mead,  Eugene,  superintendent  Carson  School,  Nevada,  report  of 379 

Medical  attendance,  utter  lack  of,  among  Sao  and  Fox  of  Iowa 168 

supplies,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 810-827 

Medicine  men  retain  their  hold 267 

Mennonite  Mission,  work  of.  report  of 1071 

Menominee  Reservation,  Wis.,  logeing  on 51.325 

Menominees,  report  on  cond  ition  of 324 

statistics  concerning 578, 502 

Mercer,  Lieut.  W.  A.^acting  agent  La  Pointe  Agency,  report  of 320 

Mescal,  smuggled  by  Papagoes 122 

Mescalero  Agency,  K.  Mex.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  V.  £.  Stottler 214 

Meserve,  Hon.  C.  F.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1026 

Mess  pork,  proiMMals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  III 676 

San  lYancisco,  Cal 920 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Sonth,  missionary  and  educational  work  of,  report  on 1073 

Miami,  town  site  of,  in  Indian  Territory 462 

Miamis,  Indiana,  payment  to,  of  Judgment  of  Courtof  Claims 462 

report  on  condition  of 147 

statirttics  concerning 566,580,584,592 

Mills,  KlMuath  Agencv,  in  dangerous  condition 260 

Mills,  W.  J.,clerkin  charge  Otoe  boarding  school,  report  of 264 

Miners,  difficult  to  keep,  off  Colville  Reservation 313 

Mission  Indians,  report  on  the  condition  of 131 

statistics  concerning 582 

to  pay  special  attorney  for 460 

reservations,  several  mislocatea 132 

Misakm-Tule  River  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Agent  Francisco  Estudlllo 131 

Missionaries,  number  and  location  of,  table 565-581 

reports  of 124,163,154,300,301.304,307,308 

Missionary  among  Indians  thirty-five  years.  Father  Clon net 267 

orgamzations  must  be  looked  to  for  special  lines  of  work 340 

services  by,  Osage  Agency 255 

•ooieties,  addresses  of  secretaries  of BOO 

Indian  lands  set  apart  for  use  of 42 

secretaries  of,  post-office  addresses  of 1007 

work  among  the  Indians,  expenditu res  of  religious  societies  for 1096 

tabular  statement  of 1045 

Winnebagoea  apparently  nnftoitfol 201 
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HiMioDary  work,  none  among MoJavm ....^..... 357 

onLcimhi  Keservation 146 

onreoervations 118. 120, 137, 140, 142. 149, 168, 176. 179. 181. 204, 

211, 225. 232, 238. 269.  270. 281, 284. 286, 287. 207. 303, 306. 321. 323, 327, 360. 406. 406. 408 

Uintah  Reserve,  first  attempt  at 311 

(See  Religioaa.) 

IClsaoorias,  Btatiattoa  concerning 574 

Hodocs,  report  on  condition  of 147 

■tatistica  concerning 566.574,584.588 

Mohaves,  report  on  condition  of 113,356 

should  have  a  new  reservation 116 

statistics  concerning 564.582 

Monopolies  aroonff  Five  Ci vilised  Tribes 1 59 

Montezuma,  Dr.  Carlos,  remarks  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1037 

Montgomery,  W.  J.  A.,  superintendent  Arapahoe  boarding  school,  report  of 247 

Moquu  Pueblos,  arrest  ana  imprisonment  ox 06, 119  359 

report  on  condition  of 118, 359 

statistics  concerning 564,582 

Morality,  low  state  of,  among  New  York  Indians 227 

Moravian  Church,  missidnary  and  educational  work  of,  report  on 1072 

Morgan,  Bev.  T.  J.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1066 

report  by,  of  work  carried  on  among  the  Indians  by  Baptists 1065 

Muokleshoots,  report  on  condition  of 316 

statistics  concerning. 578  502 

Mugford,  Percy  H.,  superintendent  St.  Mary's  boardidg  school,  report  of 300 

Munseee,  report  on  condition  of 324 

statistics  concerning 568.578,584.502 

Murder  by  drunken  Sioux 297 

of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt,  teacher.  stUl  a  mystery 131 

telegraph  operator  and  Indian  woman 195 

(See  Crime.) 

Musi 0,  increased  attention  paid  to,  in  Indian  schools 348 

Mnskojzees.  statistics  concerning 576.590 

(See  Creeks.) 

Myer,  Capt.  Albert  L.,  acting  agent  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of 124 

Myers,  G.  W.,  superintendent  Suets  School,  report  of 272 

KaviVJo  Agency,  Aris., TAport  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  Constant  Williams 118 

RMervation,  irrigation  work  on 25 

NaviO^'M*  remarks  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1008 

report  on  condition  of 118 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

suffering  of,  for  want  of  food 118, 120 

Keah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  John  C.  Keenan 816 

Nellis,  G«orge  W.,  superintendent  Lower  Brule  boarding  school,  report  of 290 

NespUems,  report  on  condition  of 812 

statistics  concerning 578,592 

Xevada  Agency,  Nov.,  report  of  Asentl.J.  Wootten 207 

New  York  Aeency,  N.Y.,  reportof  Agent  J.  R.Jewell 222 

fuDlio  schools  supported  by,  for  Indians 607 
ndians,  letter  relative  to,  read  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1043 

purchase  of  lands  of,  report  on 091 

report  on  condition  of 222 

statistics  concerning « 570, 686 

title  of  Ogden  Land  Company  to  lands  of 98 

Kewbeme,  R.  E.  L.,  superintendent  Puyallup  School,  Washington,  report  of 404 

Nes  Perce  Agency,  Idaho,  reportof  Agent  S.  O. Fisher 146 

Nea  Perces,  report  on  condition  of 146, 31 2 

statistics  concerning 566, 578, 582, 592 

Nisquallies,  report  on  condition  of 406 

statistics  concerning 578, 592 

Nome  Lackie  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Nooksack  Indians,  statistics  concerning 578. 592 

River,  suit  relating  to  obstruction  of.  by  mill  refuse 818 

Normal  department  added  to  Haskell  Institute 373 

Notions,  proposals  received  and  oontracta  awarded  for,  inNewTork 896-905 

O. 

Oakland,  John  A.,  superintendent  Pine  Point  boarding  school,  reportof.. 178 

Oats,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  III 678 

O'Brien,  Margaret  S.,  superintendent  Grand  Konde  boarding  school,  ro]K)rt  of 268 

Ogden  Land  Company,  title  of,  to  lands  of  New  York  Indians 98 

Ou,  propossJs  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 746-756 

San  ^ancisco,Cal 938-941 

Okanogans,  report  on  condition  of 312 

statistics  concerning 578,692 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine,  statistics  concerning 580, 594 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Aseney,  Nebr.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  Wm.  H.  Beck 199 

lands,  extension  of  payment  for 99 

Reservation,  trouble  with  leasing  on 37 

Omahas,  letter  relative  to.  read  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1044 

report  on  condition  of * 199 

statistics  concerning 570,686 
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Oneidaa,  rqxnrt  on Mnditioii of 222,324 

■Utistics  concerning 572,578,586,502 

0*Kei],  Hary ,  saperintendent  Fort  Yuma  School,  Arizona 358 

Onondagaa,  report  on  condition  of 222 

statistica  concerning 570,586 

Organ.  Neah  Bay  School  needs 316 

Ortnodox  Friends,  missionary  and  edaoational  work  of,  report  on 1070 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Col.  H.  li.  Freeman 25i 

Osages,  report  on  condition  of 254 

statistics  concerning 574,588 

Otoes  and  Missourlas  refiisc  proposed  reacUostment  of  their  sales  of  lands 09 

to  purchase  snrplos  land  from,  for  lowns 461 

report  on  condition  of 261 

staUstios  concerning ^ 574, 588 

Ottawas,  report  on  condit^n  of 147 

statistics  concerning 566,568,584 

Ouray  and  Uintah  reservations,  allotment  and  sale  of  lands  of 32 

Outing  system,  Carlisle  School  finds,  most  gratifying  in  results ' 309 

extension  of 341 

started  at  Ferris  School 362 

Oyhata,  statistics  concemiilg 578,502 

P. 

Pah  Utes,  proposed  legislation  against  welfare  of 101 

report  on  condition  of 207 

statistics  concerning 570. 586 

Paint,  proposids  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 746-755 

San  Francisco,  Cal 938-041 

Papagoes ,  report  on  cond itlonof 122 

statistics  concerning 564 ,  582 

Parents,  ignorant,  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  in  regard  to  education  of  their  children 343 

Parker,  O.  H.,  superintendent  Winnebago  boarding  school,  report  of 202 

Patenta  for  allotments  issued  during  year 19, 22 

(See  Allotments.) 

Patterson,  Ella  L.,  superintendent  Navajo  boarding  school,  report  of 110 

Pawnees,  report  on  condition  of 250 

statistics  concerning 574, 588 

Pay,  nominal,  benefit  of  giving  to  pupils  for  work  done 351, 400 

Payment,  Crow  Creek  S^ux  i udiciously  expend 285 

Tanktons  expend,  fairly  well 305, 308 

Payments,  rights  of  Cherokee  freedmen,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees  to  share  in 81, 415 

Peaches,  drlM,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Wa«hiDgton,  D.  C 082 

Pearson,  Louis  F.,  agent  Pottawatomie  and  great  Kemaha  Agencv,  report  of 170 

Peirco,  Chas.  F.,  superintendent  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin,  repori  of 409 

Pend  d'Oreiliea,  report  on  condition  of 189 

statistics  concerning 666, 568, 584 

Penney,  Capt.  Chas.  G.,  acting  agent  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  report  of 292 

Peorias,  reporton  condition  of 147 

statistics  concerning 566, 584 

Petet,  Marshall,  agent  Klamath  Agency,  report  of 269 

Physical  training  of  pupils  to  be  made  more  systematic 349 

Physicians,  reports  of 135,288 

Piegana,  report  on  condition  of 1 78 

statistica  concerning 568, 584 

Pike,  Albert,  suit  by  heirs  ofTfor  servicer 460 

Pima  Agency,  Aria.,  report  of  Agent  J.  Roe  Young 121 

Pimas,  report  on  condition  of 121 

statistics  concerning 564, 582 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt  Chas.  6.  Penney 292 

Pitt  River  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 135 

statistics  concerning 564,674,582,588 

Pl-Utea,  report  on  condition  of 212,280 

statistics  concemins 670,574,586,588,590 

Piatt,  Manr  J.,  murder  of,  stfll  a  mystery 131 

Police  abolished  since  Pawnees  became  citizens 200 

efficiencvof 115,145,146,194,195,215,229.237.243,269,281,287,302,335 

ftvqaen t  changes  in,  necessary 327 

imposed  on  by  oeing  obliged  to  furnish  horses 126 

in  Alaska 548 

inefficient 142,190,201,208,322 

insufficient  nay  of 163,281,283,285,814 

prosecuted  by  United  States  court  for  doing  their  duty 283 

require  attendance  of  pupils  at  school 296 

Union  Agency,  break  up  wide-spread  crime  and  outlawry 157 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Agent  J.  P.  Woolsey 258 

Poncas,  report  on  condition  of 205,250 

sUtistics  concerning 570,574,686,588 

Pony  claims  of  Pine  Ridge  8ioux~ 90 

Population,  Indian,  decrease  in 260,285,305 

increase  in 135,167,204,266 

statistics  concerning 664 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans.,  report  of  Agent  Louis  F.  Pearson 1 70 

Pottawatomiea  and  Klckapoos  opposed  to  sale  of  their  surplus  lands 100 

surplus  lands,  sale  of,  with  consent  of  Indians 463 

citizen,  fhiuda  in  sales  of  lands  of 87 
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Potior  ViUoy  Indium,  report  or  tMcher  ■nioni sn 

Pntt.Cspt.K.H.,«uperlDl«ndentof  CarliilcScbiwl,Feiitia;lvuiU,r<iiiuki  by,  at  Laks  Uo- 

bank  DuinraBoe 1IIK,I(MS 

PmhfleHan  Chorch,  mlutanur  ud  ednMtloiial  work  or,  report  on 1073 

PruDM. dried,  propoaalB  raoeivwIiiDd  contraota  awarded  far.  in  Waahiactmi, B.  C  •■.  "* 
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Fymnld  Lake  and  Walker 

QuipVF  Ageney.Ind.T.,  report  of  A 
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SteandTox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of  Agent  Horace  M.  Rebok 185 

Okla.,  report  of  Agent  £dw.L.Tbonias 265 

of  MiMiaaippiin  Iowa,rightAof,  to  funds  paid  band  in  Oklahoma 462 

MSaaonrl,  report  on  condition  of 171 

repeal  of  la w  reatrioting  allotmen  ta  to 461 

atatiatioa  concerning 661, 568, 674. 684, 688 

Saddlea,  propoaals  reoeired  and  contracta  awarded  for,  in  CbicAco,  111 714-728 

San  lYanoiaoo,  Cal 930-938 

Salt,  propoaala  receired  and  contracta  awarded  for,  in  Chicago,  111 080-687 

San  Franciaeo,  Cal 920 

Saa Carloa  Agency,  Aris^  reportof  Aotinc  Agent  Capt  Albert  L.  Myer 124 

Reaerration,  eeeaion  of  coal  landa  OT 454 

San  Lnia  B^a,  statiatica  concerning 682 

SanPneUa,  report  on  condition  of 312 

■tatiatica  concerning 578,692 

Sanborn,  S.  C,  anperintendcnt  l^mah  School,  Wiaconain,  report  of 411 

Sanitacyinapectionof  Indian  hoosea 288 

Santee  Agency,  Kebr.,  reportof  Agent  Joe.  Clements 203 

normal  training  acbool,  report  on  work  of 1067 

Sastiama,  statistics  concerning. 674,688 

SaTage.Tbos.H.,agentOreen  Bay  Agency,  Wla.,  report  of 324 

Scanaling,  A.  J.,  report  by,  at  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa 1074 

SAool  UM  $chooU, 

attendance  at 8,5 

boarding.  Arapahoe, ra ismanagemen t of  Mid  reform ain 2,7 

Blackfeet,  baa  greatly  increased  faciUUes 178,180,182 

Chehalis,  flUed  to  its  capacity ^ 406.406 

Cheyenne,  executive  order  relating  to  landa  for 470 

Cheyenne,  improvementa  in 247 

Crow  Creek,  succeasfully  conducted  with  few  changes  of  employees 286, 289 

Crow,  need  buildings  for 185,187 

date  of  opening 7 

Baatem  Cherokee,  report  of  SaptXhoa.  W.Potter 888 

Fort  Apache,  badly  located 127,129 

Fort  Belknap,  filled  to  iU  capacity 194 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  good  start  made  by 231,233 

Fort  Hall,  weU  altended 142,143 

Fort  Lapwai, prosperous  condition 146,871 

Grand  Hondo,  well  attended  without  compulsion 269 

Great  Nemaha,  desire  of  lowas  to  substitute  day  achools  for 172, 173 

Uoopa,  satisfaotorT  rear 180 

Ka w,  attained  a  h  igh  degree  o f  suooess 255 

Keams  Canyon,  report  of  Snpt.  S.L.  Heraog 869 

Kickapoo,  has  all  children  it  can  aoccmunodate 173 

Klamath  and  Yainax,  have  lacked  good  management 270 

Leech  Lake,  pupils  turned  away  from,  for  want  of  room 177 

Lemhi,  small  attendance 145 

Lower  ^ule,  sncoessfbUy  conducted 287, 200 

Moiominee,  complete  harmony  among  employees 826, 328 

Mescalero,  pupils  to  be  retained  at,  during  summer  yacation 216, 219 

Mohaye,  overcrowded 115,118 

Keah  Bay,  buildings  too  small  and  inconvenient 317 

Omaha,  extremely  well  conducted 199, 201 

Oneida,  a  grand  success 327, 409 

Osage,  successful,  despite  slandws  and  previous  bad  managmnent 256, 257 

Otoe,  in  excellent  condition 262,264 

Pawnee,  good  average  attendance 260,263 

Pine  Point,  has  made  marked  progress 178 

Ponea,  good  progress  made 259,262 

Poplar  River,  benindhand  in  industrial  training 196 

Pottawatomie,  runaways  returned  by  parents 172 

Pnyallup,  has  outgrown  ita  reaervatjon  Umita 404 

Pyramia  Lake,  excellent  attendance 219 

Onapaw  Reserve,  in  excellent  condition 148, 152 

Qoinaielt,  only  civilising  factor  on  resenration 405,407 

Rainy  Mountain,  new.poorly  equipped,  but  successful 253 

Ramona,  at  Santa  Fe,  afsconiinned 220 

Rosebud  Sioux,  have  long  been  promised 298 

Round  Valley,  excellent  work  of 187 

Ban  Carlos,  in  tlonrishing  condition 126, 128 

Soger  Colony,  discipline  in,  has  ceased  to  be  a  problem 892 

Shoehone,  industrial  work  neglected 335, 336 

SUets,  sickness  in,  fVom  defecUve  sewerage 271,272 

SImnasho,  attended  to  its  full  capacity 281 

Sissetouj  mismanaged 801,303 

Bkokoouab,  in  excellent  condition 406,406 

Standing  Rock,  three  in  auccessftal  operation 237,238,239,241 

Tonasket,  filled  to  its  capacity 312,814 

Uintah,  has  o<nnmodious  buildings 810 

Umatilla,  com plete  harmony  in 278, 279 

Unoompahgre,  has  good  accommodations 310 

Yermillion  Lake  Chippewas  should  have 331 

Western  Shoshone,  asnocess 212,213 

Wild  Rice  River,  overcrowded 177 

Winnebago,  doubled  in  slie 200,202 

WyaadolieRMerve,wtU6qaH>pedwithbaildinga 148,161 
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boarding,  TftkiiDA,  cost  of,  reduced  $2  per  capita 821,  nS 

Yaoktoo,  report  of  Supt.  £.  D.  Wood 300 

bnildings.    (See  Buildingft,  school.) 
coinpal§or3r  attendance  at.    {See  Compulsory.) 

contract,  amoun  t  of  funds  assigned  to 11, 18 

assumed  by  Government 11 

Blackfeet  Keserre,  well  equipped 170. 181 

Crow  Reserve,  reduced  attendance,  owing  to  reduction  of  contract 188 

Flathead  Reservation,  excellently  equipped  and  managed 101 

FortBtilknap  Reservation,  in  excellent  condition 103 

Grace  Mission,  progress  decidedly  marked 286 

Greenville,  Cal.,  refuses  pupils  for  want  of  room 301 

Hampton,  Va.,  report  of  superintendent.  Principal  H.  B.  Frissell 412 

Kate  Drexel,  Umatilla,  improvement  in 278 

Immaculate  Conception,  has  done  good  work 286 

Montana  Industrial,  transferred  to  Government 185,188 

North  Yakima,  well  conducted 322 

Pine  Ridge,  Holy  Rosary,  amount  exi>ended  b}'  Government  for 208 

reduction  ib  Government  aid  to 10 

Sacred  Heart,  doing  much  to  elevate  Indiana 266 

Shoshone,  management  efficient  and  satisfactory 835 

St.  Francis,  Rosebud  Reserve,  will  take  more  pupils  than  contract  calls  for. . .  297, 200 

St.  Stephens,  is  producing  best  results 336 

atatistics  concerning 607 

Tongue  River,  inadequate.  Government  should  establish  a  school 108 

Toluip.  ably  managed 810 

cost  of  maintaining 506 

day,  benefits  of 841 

Cheyenne  River,  have  maintained  their  standing 284 

Chippewas  at  Fond  dn  Lao  and  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  should  have 831 

Colville  Agency,  two  more  needed 818 

Eastern  Cherokee,  so  well  attended  as  to  need  enlargement 886 

Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  industrial  work  at 281, 233 

Hualapais, children  eager  tolearn 357 

Jamestown,  Wash.,  excellent  attendance 406, 408 

La  Pointe  Agency  attended  irregularly 830 

location  of 0 

Lnmmi,  difflcnlties  attending 810 

MisitionwAgency,  condition  and  needs  of 138 

Moquis,  two  successfully  maintained 860 

Nespilcm  and  Spokane,  ready  Ut  open 313 

Oneida,  under  charge  of  suptTintendent  of  boarding  school 327, 41 1 

Pine  Rldffe.  twenty -fi ve  ]ualntaine<l 202 

Port  Gamule,  Wash.,  successful  from  every  standpoint 405 

Potter  Valley,  Cal.,  report  of  Mattie  L.  Chamberlain,  teacher 362 

Quillehuto,  flourishing 317 

Rosebud  Reserve,  system  of 208 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  conducted  in  mission  building 168,100 

should  have  better  equipment 341 

Standing  Rock  Reserve,  well  managed 238 

Stockbridge,  well  attended 326 

Supai,  report  of  teacher  among 358 

Upper  Lake,  Cal.,  report  of  Sarah  M.  Cole,  teacher 363 

Wads  worth,  well  patronized Ill 

Walker  River,  well  conducted,  good  attendance 210 

dormitories  and  dining  rooms  should  be  made  attractive 853 

favorable  attitude  of  Indians  toward 8 

Five  CiviliEed  Tribes,  reports  concerning 161 

Indian,  should  be  transferred  to  control  of  States 17, 278, 337 

institutes,  excellent  influen  ;e  of 17, 230, 354 

land  may  bo  selected  from  surplus  lands  of  Indian  reservations 450 

mission,  boarding,  Good  Will,  Sisseton  Reserve,  limits  number  of  pupils  in 301,304 

St.  Mary's,  Rosebud  Reserve,  has  self-sacrificing  employees 207, 300 

St.PauPs,  Yankton  Reserve 307 

Standing  Rock,  efficiently  managed 237,241 

day,  kept  up  among  Mexican  Kickapoos 266 

San  Carlos,  open  sraallpartof  year , 126 

Spokanes  under  Chief  Lot  enthusiastic  about 313 

needs  of 14 

new  work  among 13 

night,  asked  for 234 

nonivservation,  Albuauerque,  N.  Mex.,  report  of  Supt.  Jno.  J.  McKoin 381 

Carlisle,  report  of  Capt.  R.  II.  Pratt,  superintendent 808 

Carson,  Kev.,  report  of  Supt.  Eugene  Mead 370 

Chemawa,  Greg.,  report  of  Acting  Sunt.  Charles  D,  Rakestraw 304 

Chilocco,  Okla.,  report  of  Supt.  Ben.  F.  Taylor 801 

filled  in  growing  ratio  by  mixed  bloods 343 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Supt.  Leslie  I).  Pavis '.         401 

Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  report  of  Supt.  Ed.  McConviUe 371 

Fort  Lewis,  progress  or  pupils  at 216,221 

report  of  Supt.  Thomas  H.  Breen 863 

Fort  Mohave.  Ariz.,  report  of  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowau 856 

Fort  Shaw  has  every  advantage 170 

method  of  teaching  industries  at 345 

report  of  Supt  W.  H.  Winslow 877 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  report  of  Supt  Wm.  T.  Canfield 880 

Genoa,Kebr.,Teportof  bopt  J.B.KOM 378 
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DonreMr%'ati<m,  Gnnd  Janeiioiit  Colo.,  report  of  Sapt.  T.  S.  Lommon 864 

Hftskell  InsUtiite,  Lawrence,  Kane.,  report  of  Sapt.  J.  A.  Swett 372 

Indians  unwilling  to  aeod  children  to 212 

methods  of  transforring  papila  to,  improved 342 

Mount  Pleaaant.  Mich.,  report  of  Sapt.  A.  Spencer 374 

Perria,Cal.,  badly  located 3«1 

PhoBnix,  Arix.,reportof  Sapt  H.Hall 860 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Sapt  CruebyG.  Davis 404 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  report  of  Sapt  De  Witt  S.  Harris 376 

Santa  Fe,K.Mex.,  report  of  Sapt  Tbos.  M.Jones 883 

should  be  filled  by  graduates  of  reservation  schools 6 

Tomah,  Wis.,  report  of  Sapt.  S,  C.  Sanborn 411 

transfer  of  pupils  to,  shoula  not  depend  on  consent  of  parents 343 

Yuma,  Cal.,  report  of  Supt  Mary  O'Neil 358 

New  York  State,  Muppliea  for  Indians 225 

overcrowded 115,118,110,177,202.210,253,323.803,409 

pay  of  pupils  in,  nominal  sum  for  work  a  wise  policy 351,400 

public,  four  Cheyennes  well  received  in 394 

New  York,  statistics  concerning 509 

placing  of  Indian  children  in 5 

Santee  Sioux  attend 204 

sometimes  unwilling  to  admit  Indian  children 838 

relative  importance  of  literary  and  industrial  work  in 344 

reservation,  benefit  of,  to  parenta 811 

statistics  relating  to 492 

superintendent  of  Indian,  report  of. 887 

superintendents,  addresses  of 598, 1100 

supervisors,  more  needed 337 

supplies,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  New  York,  N.  Y 914-918 

visitors,  helpnilness  of : 128,398 

Sootoh  Highlanders  compared  with  the  American  Indians 1040 

Secular  sonools,  amounts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  by 987 

Soger,  John  H .,  superintendent  Soger  Colony  School,  Oklahoma,  report  of. 392 

Seminolea,  purchase  of  lands  for 870 

report  on  condition  of 299 

statistics  concerning 566, 582 

{See  Five  Civilised  Tribes.) 

Senecas,  report  on  condition  of 147,222,566,570,584,586 

Serranos,  sutisticB  concerning. 564 

Settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reserves 80 

Sewerage,  defective 240,268,271,897 

difficult  expensive,  but  thorough  at  Grand  Junction  School 367 

exceUent 363,381,408 

great  need  of  Albuquerque  School 383 

Shawnees,  Absentee,  frauds  in  sales  of  lands  of 87 

report  on  condition  of. 265 

statistics  concerning 574,588 

Eastern,  report  on  condition  of 147 

rights  of,  in  Cherokee  ftinds 81,415 

statistics  concerning 506,584 

Sbeepeaters,  report  on  condition  of 144 

statistics  cenceminff ^ 566,570,682,586 

Sheep  raising  coald  be  successftuly  introduced  on  Mescalero  Besore 218 

Shelly,  Rev.  A.B.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Mennonite  Mission 1071 

Shoes,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  in  Kew  York,N.  Y 888-803 

Shops,  Indians  charged  for  repairs  in 186,200,306 

repair,  Indians  to  be  put  in  charge  of 186 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  Richard  H .  Wilson 334 

Shoshones,  report  on  oonditionof 141,144,334 

statistics  concerning 566,580,582,502 

Western,  report  on  condition  of 211 

Sileta  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  Beal  Gaither 271 

Indians,  staUstica  coucemiug 674, 590 

Sioux,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 282 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  iSrule  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 285 

to  compensate,  for  deficiency  in  area  of  reserve 453 

Devils  Lake,  report  on  condition  of 227 

Flandreau,  report  on  condition  of 205 

letter  relative  to,  read  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1044 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  claims  of 00 

report  on  condition  of 292 

Rosebud  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 203 

Santee,  report  on  condition  of 2S0S 

scouts,  appropriation  topay 453 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton,  report  on  condition  of 301 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 236 

statistics  concerning 670,672,574,576,584.586,688,590 

Yankton,  report  on  condition  of 304 

Yanktonnlas,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 104 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Anton  M.  Keller 801 

Skaggs,  H.  S.,  missionary,  Seneca  Reserve,  report  of 154 

S'Elallams,  report  on  condition  of 406 

statistics  concerning 578,502 

S*Kokomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 578,592 

statistics  concerning 405 

Sloyd,  teaching  of,  introd  uced  in  Carlisle 399 

Snuley,  Albert  K.,  address  of,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1006 


